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M.  (Heb.,  tt,  Mem),  which  sigmfieB  water 
fa  motion,  havinff  for  its  hieroglyph  a  waving 
line,  r^errinff  to  the  surface  of  the  water.  As 
a  numeral,  M  stands  for  1000.  In  Hebrew 
its  numerical  value  is  40.  The  sacred  name 
of  Deity,  applied  to  this  letter,  is  "f*^^, 
Meboradi,  Booedictus. 

MmicIuu  In  the  Tenth  Deme  of  the 
Scottish  Rite  we  are  informed  that  certain 
traitors  fled  to  "Maaoha  king  of  Gheth,"  by 
whom  th^  were  delivered  up  to  King  Solomon 
on  his  sendhkg  for  thenL  in  1  Kings  ii-  39, 
we  find  it  recordni  that  two  of  the  servants  ot 
Shimei  fled  from  Jerusalem  to  "  Achiah,  son  of 
Maachah  king  of  Gath."  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  carelessness  of  the  early  copy- 
ists of  the  ritual  led  to  the  double  error  of 
Sutting  €heth  torGath  and  of  supposing  that 
f  aacha  was  its  kin^  instead  of  its  Icing's 
father.  The  manuscnpts  of  the  Ancient  and 
Accepted  Scottish  Rite,  too  often  copied  by 
unlearned  persons,  show  many  such  corrup- 
tions of  athtew  names,  which  modem  re- 
s^tfches  must  eventuaUjr  correct.  Delaunay. 
In  his  ThuUnarf  makes  him  King  of  Tyre,  ana 
calls  lum  MfthfAftl^- 

Mae*    Masonic    writers    have    generaUv 

Slven  to  this  word  the  meaning  of  "  is  smitten,'' 
eriving  it  probably  from  the  Hebrew  verb 
1*131  mocha,  to  smite.  Others,  again,  think  it 
is*  the  word  plO,  mak,  rottenness,  ana  suppose 
that  it  means  "he  i$  roUen"  Both  deriva>- 
tions  are,  I  think,  incorrect. 

Mae  is  a  constituent  part  of  the  word 
mocbenae,  which  is  the  substitute  Master's 
word  in  the  French  Rite,  and  which  is  in- 
terpreted by  the  French  ritualists  as  meaning 
"he  fives  in  the  son."  But  such  a  derivation 
can  find  no  support  in  any  Imown  Hebrew 
root.  Another  mterpretation  must  be  sought. 
I  think  there  is  evidence,  circumstantial  at 
least,  to  show  that  the  word  was,  if  not  an 
invention  of  the  Ancient  or  Dermott  Masons, 
at  least  adopted  by  them  in  distinction  from 
the  one  used  by^  the  Modems,  which  latter 
Is  the  word  now  in  use  in  this  country.  I  am 
diqxised  to  attribute  the  introduction  of  the 
word  into  Masonrv  to  the  adherents  of  the 
house  of  Stuart,  who  sought  in  every  way  to 
make  the  institution  of  Freemasonry  a  poUtical 
instrument  in  their  schemes  for  the  restora- 
tion of  their  exiled  monarch*  Thus  tiie  old 
phrase,  "the  widow's  son,''  was  appfied 
br  them  to  James  II.,  who  was  the  son 
of  Henrietta  Maria,  the  widow  of  Charles  I. 
So,  instead  of  the  old  Master's  word  which 
had  hitherto  been  used,  the^y  invented 
madfenae  out  of  the  Gaefic.  which  to  them 
was,  on  account  of  their  Highland  supporters, 
almost  a  sacred  language  in  the  place  of 
Hebrew.  Now,  in  Gaelic,  Mac  b  son,  and 
Unach  is  hUued^  from  the  active  verb  hean- 
naieh,  to  Mess.  The  latest  dictionary  pub- 
lished by  the  Highland  Society  gives  this 
exaa^>le:  "Benach  De  Righ  Albane,  Alezan- 
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der,  Mac  Alexander,"  etc.,  L  e..  Bless  the 
King  of  Scotland,  Alexander,  son  ot  Alexander, 
etc.  Therefore  we  find,  without  any  of  those 
distortions  to  which  etymologists  so  often 
recur,  that  madtenac  means  in  Gaelic  "the 
Ue89ed  Mm."  This  word  the  Stuart  Masons 
appUed  to  their  idol«  the  Ftetender,  the  son 
of  Charles  I. 

Biacbenac*  1.  A  significant  word  in  the 
Third  Degree  according  to  the  French  Rite 
and  some  other  rituals.     (See  Mac.) 

2.  In  the  Order  of  Beneficent  luui^ts  of 
the  Holy  City,  the  recipiendary,  or  novice,  is 
called  MadHmae, 

Maccabees*  A  heroic  family,  whose  pa- 
triotism and  valor  form  bright  pictures  in  the 
Jewish  annals.  The  name  is  generally  sup- 
posed to  be  derived  from  the  letters  **«  D«  D«  Id** 
M.  C.  B.  I. — which  were  inscribed  upon 
their  banners — bcins  the  initials  of  the 
Hebrew  sentence,  '^Mi  Camocha,  Baalim, 
lehovahy"  Who  is  Wee  unto  thee  among  the 
aode,  O  Jehovah,  The  Hebrew  sentence  has 
been  appropriated  in  some  of  the  hi^  Scot- 
tish degrees  as  a  significant  word. 

Macerlo.  Du  Cange  gives  this  as  one  of 
the  Middle  Age  Latin  words  for  maeon,  de- 
riving it  from  maceria,  a  walL  The  word  is 
now  never  employed. 

llaelo*  Du  Cange  (CrZoM.)  defines  Macio, 
Mattio,  or  Machio,  on  the  authority  of  Isi- 
dore, as  Ma^on,  latomus,  a  mason,  a  con- 
stiTictor  of  walls,  from  maadna,  the  machines 
on  which  they  stood  to  work  on  account  of 
the  height  of  the  walls.    He  gives  Ma^  also. 

Madceiiile»  Kennetli  E«  H.  ("Ciyptonv- 
mus.")  Editor  of  The  Roual  Masonic  Cvcto- 
p<Bdia  of  History,  Rites,  Symbolism,  and 
Biography,  published  in  London  in  1877,  by 
Bro.  John  Hogg,  Paternoster  Row.  He  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  present  Rosiorudan 
Society  in  England. 

Mmcon.  'Die  foDowing  is  extracted  from 
Kenninffs  CydopcBdia  of  Freemasonry:  "The 
Norman-French  word  for  'mason' — as  the 
operative  mason  in  early  days  was  called  'le 
macon,'  and  this  was  corrupted  into  maccon. 
maccouyn,  masoun,  masouyn,  messouyn,  and 
even  mageon.  The  word  seems  to  come  from 
'ma^onner,'  which  had  both  its  operative 
meaning  and  derivative  meaning  of  conspir- 
ing, in  1238,  and  which  again  comes  from 
'mansio,'  a  word  of  classic  use.  Some  writers 
have  derived  the  wcmi  'macon'  from  maison; 
but  tlK>uc^  'maisonner '  ana  magonner  appear 
eventuaJ^to  be  equivalent  to  'mansionem 
facere,'  in  its  first  meaning,  'maison '  seems  to 
be  simply  a  wooden  house,  as  'maJsonage '  is 
defined  by  Roouef  ort  to  be '  Bois  de  chaip^ite 
propre  k  oatir  les  maisons,'  and  then  he  adds, 
'Cost  aussi  Taction  de  batir.'  Roquefort 
seems  to  prefer  to  derive '  maisonner '  from  the 
Low  Latm  verb  'mansionare.'  Be  this  as  it 
may,  we  have  in  the  word  ma^on,  as  it  appears 
to  us,  a  clear  evidence  of  the  development  of 
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the  operatiye  guilda  through  the  Noiman- 
Freach  artificers  of  the  ConqueBt,  who  carried 
the  oj)erative  guilds,  as  it  were,  back  to  Latin 
terminologyi  and  to  a  Roman  origin."  (See 
MdaonJ) 

Mft^ndmnslsVoieDfCrtte.  (The  Mason 
in  the  Right  Way,)  The  second  grade  of  the 
Hermetic  system  of  MontpeUier.  (Thoiy, 
Acta  Lai,,  i.,  321.) 

MMon  du  Secret.  {The  Mason  of  the 
Secret^  The  sixth  grade  of  the  reformed 
rite  of  Baron  Tschoudy,  and  the  seventh  in 
the  reformed  rite  of  St.  Martin.      (Thory, 

Acta  Lot,,  U  321.) 

MMOiiy  EeossalSy  Bfattre.  See  Mason, 
ScottiA  Master, 

Bfa^netus.  Low  Latin,  signifying  a 
Mason,  and  found  in  documents  of  the  four- 
teenth century. 

Ua^iuie.  A  French  word  signifying  a 
female  Mason,  that  is  to  say,  the  degrees  of 
the  Rite  of  Adoption.  It  is  a  yerv  convenient 
word.  The  formation  of  the  English  language 
would  permit  the  use  of  the  equivalent  word 
Masoness,  if  custom  would  sanction  it. 

Ma^nne  Efyptleime.  The  Third  De- 
gree in  Cagliostro's  Rite  of  Adoption. 

Mft^nne  Maltmse.  Third  grade  of  the 
Maoonnerie  d' Adoption. 

Maeoimer.  Du  Gauge  gives  citations 
from  docxunents  of  the  rourteenth  century, 
where  this  word  is  used  as  signifying  to  buHd. 

Mft^nnerie  Rouge.  (&d  Freemasonry,) 
The  designation  of  the  four  high  grades  of 
the  French  Rite.  Basot  says  that  the  name 
comes  from  the  color  worn  in  the  forth 
grade. 

MaMmnleke  Sodeteiteii.  Dutch  Ma- 
sonic Clubs,  somewhat  like  unto  the  English 
Lodges  €ti  Instruction,  with  more,  perhaps, 
of  the  character  of  a  club.  Kennin^s  Cy- 
dopcsdia  says  "there  were  about  mneteen 
of  these  associations  in  the  principal  towns 
of  Holland  in  1860." 

^'MacoF's  Cydopedlft/'  "A  General 
History,  Clycopedia,  and  Dictionary  of  Free- 
masonry," containing  some  300  engravinm, 
by  RobertMacoy.  33^,  published  in  New  York, 
which  has  passed  through  a  number  of  edi- 
tions. It  was  originally  founded  on  A  Dio 
tionary  of  Symbolical  Masonry,  by  George 
GUver,  D.D.  Bro.  Macoy  has  occupied  the 
prominent  position  of  Deputy  G.  Master  of 
the  G.  Lodge  of  New  York,  and  that  of  G. 
Recorder  of  the  State  G.  Commandery  of  the 
Order  of  the  Temple,  E.  T. 

Macrocosm*  (jUxpos  KiepMs,  the  great 
world,)  The  visible  system  of  worlds;  the 
outer  world  or  universe.  It  is  opposed  to 
Microcosm,  the  little  world,  as  in  man.  It 
has  been  used  as  the  Macric  soul  in  opposition 
to  the  Micric  animal  life,  and  as  the  soul  of 
the  universe  as  opposed  to  the  soul  of  a  single 
world  or  being.  A  subject  of  much  note  to 
the  Rosicrucians  in  the  study  of  the  Myste- 
rium  Magnum. 

MacBO.  Latin  of  the  Middle  Ages  for  a 
mason,  Du  Gange  quotes  a  Gomputum  of 
the  year  1324,  in  mien  it  is  said  that  the  work 


was  done  "per  manum  Petri,  maosonis  de 
Lagnicio." 

Made.  A  technical  word  simifying  initi- 
ated into  Masonry.     (See  Make?) 

Madman.  Madmen  are  specially  des- 
ignated in  the  oral  law  as  disqualified  for 
initiation.    (See  Qudlijicaiions.) 

Magailae.  Tlie  earliest  Masonic  maga- 
zine was  published  «at  Leipsic  in  1738  and 
named  Der  Freymaurer.  £i  1783  the  Freir" 
maturerzeitung  appeared  at  Berlin,  having 
only  a  short  existence  of  six  numbcors.  The 
Journal  filr  Freimavxer,  which  appeared  in 
1784  at  Vienna,  had  a  longer  life  of  some  three 
years.  In  England,  the  mst  work  of  this  kind  ' 
was  The  Freemasons*  Magazine  or  General  and 
Complete  Library  J  begun  in  1793,  and  continued 
until  1798.  In  Ireland,  in  1792,  the  Sentimental 
and  Masonic  Magazine  appeared  and  ran  to 
seven  volumes  (1792-5) .  In  France  the  Miroir 
de  la  v^riU  seems  to  have  been  issued  from 
1800  to  1802,  followed  by  Hermes  in  1808. 

In  En^and  the  Freemasons*  Quarterly  Be^ 
view  commenced  in  1834  and  was  contmued 
until  1849,  followed  by  the  Freemasons* 
Quarterly  Magazine  in  1853,  which  Uved  imtil 
1858.  In  1873  a  new  Masonic  Magazine  was 
issued,  but  it  had  not  a  very  long  existence; 
and  the  nearest  approach  to  a  Masonic  maga- 
zine now  existing  is  the  Ars  Quatuor  Corona-' 
torum,  published  by  the  Quatuor  Coronati 
Lodge.  Of  American  Masonic  magazines  the 
earliest  is  the  Freemasons*  Magazine  and  Oen- 
eral  Miscellany,  published  at  Philadelphia  in 
1811.  The  oldest  periodical  devoted  to  Ma- 
sonry is  the  Freemasons*  Monthly  Magazine, 
published  by  Charles  W.  Moore,  at  Boston. 
It  was  established  in  the  year  1842. 

The  American  Freemason  appears  monthly, 
published  at  Storm  Lake,  Iowa,  and  has  now 
reached  a  third  volume;  The  American  Tyler' 
Keystone,  published  at  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan, 
twice  a  month,  is  in  its  26th  volume. 

In  Switzerland  the  "International  Bureau 
for  Masonic  Affairs''  issues  a  Quarterly  ma^ 
zine,  called  the  Bulletin,  whicb  is  now  in  its 
9th  volume.  [E.  L.  H.l 

Magi.  The  ancient  Greek  historians  so 
term  the  hereditary  priests  among  the  Persians 
and  Medians.  The  word  is  derived  from  mog 
or  mag,  ragnifving  priest  in  the  Pehlevi  lan- 
guage. T^e  lUuminati  first  introduced  the 
word  into  Masonry,  and  employed  it  in  the 
nomenclature  of  their  degrees  to  signify  men 
of  superior  wisdom. 

Magi,  The  Three.  The  "Wise  Men  of  the 
East''  who  came  to  Jerusalem,  bringing  gifts 
to  the  infant  Jesus.  The  traditional  names 
of  the  three  are  Melchior,  an  old  man,  with  a 
long  beard,  offering  gold;  Jasper,  a  beardless 
vouth,  who  offers  frankincense;  Balthazar,  a 
black  or  Moor,  with  a  large  spreading  beard, 
who  tenders  myrrh.  The  patron  saints  of 
travelers.  "Tradition  fixed  their  number  at 
three,  probably  in  allusion  to  the  three  races 
sprinmns  from  the  sons  of  Noah.  The  Em- 
press Hdena  caused  their  corpses  to  be  trans- 
ported to  Milan  from  Constantinople.  Fred- 
erick BarbaroBsa  carried  them  to  Cobgnei  the 
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idaoe  of  their  special  glory  aa  the  Three  l^ogs 
of  Cologne." — ^Yongb.  The  three  principal 
ofSoers  ruling  the  society  of  the  Rosicrucians 
are  styled  Magi. 

Magic*  The  idea  that  any  connection 
exists  bet^v^en  Freemasonry  and  magic  is  to 
be  attributed  to  the  French  writers,  especially 
to  Ragon.  who  gives  many  pages  of  his  Af o- 
wnic  Orthodoxy  to  the  subject  of  Masonic 
magic;  and  still  more  to  Louis  Constance, 
who  has  written  three  large  volumes  on  the 
HisUrry  of  Magic,  on  the  Riiual  and  Dogma  of 
the  Higher  Magic,  and  on  the  Key  of  the  Orand 
MyBterieSf  in  all  of  which  he  seeks  to  trace 
an  intimate  connection  between  the  Masonic 
mysteries  and  the  science  of  magic.  Ill^5on 
designates  this  sort  of  Masonry  by  the  name 
of  'MDccult  Masonry."  But  he  looselv  con- 
founds magic  with  the  magifltn  of  the  an- 
cient Persians,  the  Medieval  philosophy  and 
modem  magnetism,  all  of  which,  as  identical 
sciences,  were  engaged  in  the  investigation  of 
the  nature  of  man^  the  mechanism  of  Ids 
thoughts,  the  faculties  of  his  soul,  his  power 
over  nature,  and  the  essence  of  the  occult 
virtues  of  all  things.  Magism,  he  saysj  is  to 
be  found  in  the  sentences  of  Zoroaster,  m  the 
hymns  of  Orpheus,  in  the  invocations  of  the 
merophants,  and  in  the  symbols  of  Pythago- 
ras; it  is  reproduced  in  the  plulosoph3r  of 
Agrippa  and  of  Cardan^  and  is  recognized 
under  the  name  of  Magic  in  the  marvelous 
results  of  magnetism.  Cagliostro,  it  is  well 
known,  mingled  with  his  Spurious  Freema- 
sonry the  Superstitions  of  Magic  and  the 
Operations  of  Animal  Magnetism.  But  the 
writers  who  have  sought  to  establish  a  scheme 
of  Magical  Masonry  refer  almost  altogether 
to  the  supposed  power  of  mystical  names  or 
words,  which  thesr  say  is  common  to  both 
Masonry  and  magic.  It  is  certain  that  ono- 
matology,  or  the  science  of  names,  forms  a 
very  interesting  part  of  the  investigations  of 
the  higher  Masonry,  and  it  is  only  in  this  way 
that  any  connection  can  be  created  between 
the  two  sciences.  Much  light,  it  must  be 
confessed,  is  thrown  on  manv  oi  the  mystical 
names  in  the  hi^er  degprees  b3r  the  dogmas  of 
mi^c;  and  hence  magic  furnishes  a  curious 
ana  interesting  study  tor  the  Freemason. 

MagleiaiiSy  Society  of  the.  A  society 
founded  at  Florence,  which  became  a  division 
of  the  Brothers  of  Rose  Croix.  Tliey  wore 
in  their  Chapters  the  habit  of  members  of  ti^e 
Inquisition. 

Magie  Sauares.  A  znagic  square  is  a 
series  of  numbers  arranged  in  an  equal  number 
of  cells  constituting  a  square  figure,  the 
enumeration  of  all  of  whose  columns,  ver- 
tically, horizontally,  and  diagonaU^r.  will  give 
the  same  sum.  Tne  Oriental  philosophers, 
and  especially  the  Jewish  Talmudists,  have 
indulged  in  many  fanciful  speculations  in 
reference  to  these  masic  squares,  many  of 
which  were  considered  as  talismans.  The 
following  figure  of  nine  squares,  containing 
the  nine  digits  so  arranged  as  to  make  fifteen 
when  counted  in  every  way,  was  of  peculiar 
import: 
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There  was  no  talisman  more  sacred  than 
this  among  the  Orientalists,  when  arranged 
in  the  foUowing  figure: 


8L  81 

Thus  arranged,  they  called  it  by  the  name 
of  the  planet  Saturn,  ZaHaL,  because  the 
sum  of  tne  9  digits  in  the  square  was  equal  to 
45  (1+2+3+4+5+6+7+8+9),  which  is 
the  numerical  value  of  the  letters  m  the  word 
ZaHaL,  in  the  Arabic  alphabet.  The  Tal- 
mudists also  esteemed  it  as  a  sacred  talisman, 
because  15  is  the  numerical  value  of  the 
letters  of  the  word  n%  JaH,  which  is  one  of 
the  forms  of  the  Tetragrammaton. 

The  Hermetic  philosophers  called  these 
ma^c  squares  "tables  of  the  planets,"  and 
attributed  to  them  many  occult  virtues. 
The  table  of  Saturn  consisted  of  9  squares, 
and  has  just  been  given.  The  table  of  Jupiter 
consisted  of  16  squares  of  numbers,  ^ose 
total  value  is  136,  and  the  sum  of  them  added, 
horizontally,  perpendicularly,  and  diagonaUy, 
is  always  34;  thus: 
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So  the  table  of  Man  conaats  of  25  aqaarea, 
of  the  Sun  of  36,  of  Venus  of  49^f  Mercury 
of  d4|  and  of  the  Moon  of  81.  These  ma^c 
squares  and  their  values  have  been  used  in 
the  symbolism  of  numbers  in  some  of  the  high 
degrees  of  Masonry. 

Maglster  Ccementarionun*  A  title  ap- 
plied in  the  Middle  Ages  to  one  who  presided 
over  the  building  of  edifices  "Master  of  the 
Masons. 

Maglster  Hospitalia.  Bee  Matter  gI  the 
HospUal,  * 

Maglster  Lapidum.  Dii  Cange  defines 
this  as  Master  Mason;  and  he  cites  the  statutes 
of  Marseilles  as  saying:  "Tres  Magistroe 
Laoidis  bonos  et  lepAes,"  i.  e..  three  good 
ana  lawful  Master  Masons  "shall  be  selected 
to  decide  on  all  questions  about  water  in  the 
city." 

Maglster  Mllltto  Christ!.  SeeATeueerq^ 
ike  Chioalry  of  Christ. 

Maflster  Perrerius.  A  name  given  in 
the  Middle  Agjes  to  a  Mason;  literally,  a  Mas- 
ter of  Stones,  irom  the  French  merre^  a  stone. 

Haglster  TemplL  See  Maeter  of  the 
Temple, 

llaglstri  ComadliiL  See  Comadne  Mae- 
tersi&ao  Como, 

Magna  est  Veritas  et  pnsvaleblt.  {The 
truth  is  ffreaL  and  wiU  preoaU,)  The  'motto 
of  the  Red  Cross  Degree,  or  Knights  of  the 
Red  Cross. 

Magnaii»  B*  ?•  A  marshal  of  France, 
nominated  by  Napoleon  III.^  emperor,  as 
Grand  Master  of  the  Grand  Orient  of  France, 
in  1862.  and,  though  not  a  member  of  the 
great  Fraternity  at  the  time,  was  initiated 
and  installed  Grand  Master,  February  8, 
1862,  and  so  remained  until  May  29, 1865. 

llagiiaiilmoas.  The  title  applied  in 
modem  usage  to  the  Order  of  Knights 
Templar. 

Magnetic  Masoni^.  This  is  a  form  of 
Freemasonrv  which,  although  long  ago  prac- 
tised by  Ca^ostro  as  a  species  of  charlatanism, 
was  first  introduced  to  notice  as  a  pnilosophio 
system  by  Ragon  in  his  treatise  on  maconnerie 
Oecuite,  "The  occult  sciences,"  says  this 
writer,  "reveal  to  man  the  mysteries  of  his 
nature,  the  secrets  of  his  organisation^  the 
means  of  attaining  perfection  and  happmess; 
and.  in  short,  the  aecree  of  his  destiny.  Their 
Btuay  was  that  of  the  high  initiations  of  the 
Egyptians;  it  is  time  that  they  should  be- 
come the  study  of  modem  Masons."  And 
Main  he  says:  "A  Masonic  society  which 
would  establish  in  its  bosom  a  magnetic 
academy  would  soon  find  the  reward  of  its 
labors  m  the  good  that  it  would  do,  and  the 
happiness  which  it  would  create."  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  Masonic  investigator 
has  a  right  to  search  everywhere  for  the  means 
of  moraL  intellectual,  ana  religious  perfection; 
and  if  ne  can  find  anything  in  ma^etism 
which  would  aid  him  in  the  search,  it  is  his 
duty  and  wisest  policv  to  avail  himself  of  it. 
But,  nevertheless^  Magnetie  Maaonry,  as  a 
spetnal  rSgime,  wiU  hardly  ever  be  adopted 
by  the  Fraternity. 


Magns.  1.  The  Fourteenth  Degree,  and 
the  first  of  the  Greater  Mvsteries  of  the  qnn 
tem  of  lUuminism.  2.  Tne  Ninth  and  last 
degree  of  the  German  HosicruciaDa.  It  is 
the  singular  of  Magi,  which  see. 

Mall*  The  Hebrew  interrogative  pronoua 
ntt,  signifying   toAot  f    It   is  a   component 


part  of  a  significant  word  in  Masonry.  The 
combination  mahhah,  literally  "whati  the,'' 
is  equivalent,  according  to  the  Hebrew  method 
of  ellipsis,  to  the  question,  "What!  is  this 
the V' 

Mababharata.  A  Sanskrit  poem,  re- 
counting the  rivalries  of  the  descendants  of 
Kinir  Bharata^  and  occupying  a  place  among 
the  Shasters  or  the  Hindus,  it  contains  many 
thousand  verses,  written  at  various  unknown 
periods  since  the  completion  of  the  Ramayana. 

Mahadeva.  C'Tke  gr^t  god.")  One  of 
the  common  names  by  which  the  Hindu  god 
Siva  is  called.  His  consort,  Durg^l,  is  simi- 
larly styled  MahAdevi  (the  great  goddess). 
In  Budohistic  history,  Mahacfeva,  who  lived 
two  hundred  years  after  the  death  of  the 
Buddha  Sakyamuni,  or  343,  is  a  renowned 
teacher  who  caused  a  schism  m  the  Buddhistic 
Church. 

Mahakasyapa.  The  renowned  disciple 
of  Buddha  Sakyamuni.  who  arranged  the 
metaphysical  portion  oi  the  sacred  writings 
called  Abhidharma. 

IMier-Shalal-BIasli-Bai*  Hebrew.  O 
Vn  bbtf  mxOm  Four  Hebrew  words  which 
the  prophet  Isaiah  was  ordered  to  write 
upon  a  tablet,  and  which  were  afterward  to 
be  the  name  of  his  son.  They  signify,  "  make 
haste  to  the  l>rey,  faU  upon  the  spoil,"  and 
were  prognostic  oi  the  sudden  attack  of  the 
Asigrrians.  They  may  be  said,  in  their  Ma- 
somc  use,  to  be  symbolic  of  the  readiness  for 
action  which  should  diwt.inguiflh  a  warrior,  and 
are  therefore  of  significant  use  in  the  system 
of  Masonic  Tenmbrism. 

Maler»  Mlenad.  A  celebrated  Rosi- 
crucian  iad  interpreter  and  defender  of  Rosi- 
crucianism.  He  was  bom  at  Resinsburg, 
in  Holstein,  in  1568,  and  died  at  Magdeburg 
in  1620.  Me  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  to 
introduce  Rosicrucianism  into  England..  He 
wrote  many  works  on  the  system,  among 
which  the  most  noted  are  AUanta  Fugiene, 
1618;  Se]Mmana  PhUoeophiea,  1620;  De  Fro- 
temitate  Mosa  Cruda,  1618;  and  Limim  5eKiM, 
1617.  Some  of  his  contemporaries  having 
denied  the  existence  of  the  Roincrucian  Order, 
Maier  in  his  writinoB  has  refuted  the  calunmy 
and  warmly  defenaed  the  society,  of  whicn, 
in  one  of  his  works,  he  speaks  thus:  "Like  the 
Pytha^pxeana  and  Egyptians,  the  Rosicru- 
cians  exact  vows  oi  silence  and  secrecy. 
Ignorant  men  have  treated  the  whole  as  a 
fiction;  but  this  has  arisen  from  the  five  years' 
probation  to  which  they  subject  even  well- 
Qualified  novices  before  they  are  admitted  to 
the  higher  mysteries,  and  within  this  period 
they  are  to  leam  how  to  govern  their  own 
tongues." 

Maine.  Until  the  year  1820,  the  Distriel 
of  Maine  oomposed'a  pari  of  the  politioai 
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territory  of  the  State  of  MaaBaohusetti^  and  its 
Lodges  wore  under  the  obedience  of  the  Grand 
Lodi^e  of  Maaaachusetts.    In  that  year,  a 

Silitical  division  having  taken  place,  and 
aine  having  been  erected  into  an  inde- 
pendent State,  the  Masons  of  Maine  took  the 
Celiminary  steps  towazd  an  independent 
asonic  organisation,  in  obedience  to  the 
vniversaUy  recoonixed  law  that  political 
territory  makes  Masonic  territory,  and  that 
ehanges  of  political  Jurisdiction  are  followed 
by  corresponding  chsjiges  of  Masonic  jurisdic- 
tion. A  memorial  was  addressed  to  the 
Grand  Lodge  of  Massachusetts  prayinfp  for 
its  consent  to  the  organisation  of  an  mde- 
pendent  Grand  Lodse  and  a  just  division  of 
the  charity  and  otner  funds.  A  favorable 
response  having  been  received,  a  convention 
was  held  at  Portluid  on  June  1, 1820,  consist- 
ing of  delegates  from  twent3^<4our  Lodges, 
^en  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Maine  was  organ- 
ised, and  WiUiam  King  elected  Grand  Master. 

The  Grand  Royal  .^k  Chapter  was  organ- 
ised in  1821,  the  Grand  Councu  of  Royal  Arch 
Masons  in  1856,  and  the  Grand  Commandery 
in  1852. 

Maltre  liafon.  The  name  of  the  Third 
D^^reein  French. 

Maltresse  Aglssuite.  Actmg  Mistress. 
The  title  of  the  presiding  officer  of  a  female 
Lodge  in  the  E|m>tian  Rite  of  Cagliostro. 

Haltresse  Mi^tm*  The  Third  Degree  of 
the  Froich  Rite  of  Adoption.    We  have  no 

Suivalent  word  in  English.    It  signifies  a 
istress  in  Masonry. 

Mattrlse*  This  expreesive  word  wants  an 
eouivalent  in  English.  The  French  use  la 
Maltrise  to  designate  the  Third  or  Master's 


ttidor.  The  Sixth  Degree  of  the  German 
Rose  Croix. 

IMor  Dlumliuiie.  iUluminaius  Mojfar,) 
The  £ighth  Degree  of  the  Ulimiinati  of  Ba- 
varia. 

Majority*  Elections  In '  Masonic  bodies 
are  as  a  general  rule  decided  by  a  majority  of 
the  votes  cast.  A  plurality  vote  is  not  ad- 
missible unless  it  has  been  provided  for  by  a 
special  by-law. 

Make.  ''To  make  Masons"  is  a  very 
ancient  term;  used  in  the  oldest  charges 
extant  as  synonymous  with  the  verb  to  m- 
itiate  or  receive  into  the  Fraternity.  It  is 
found  in  the  Lansdowne  MS.,  whose  date 
is  the  latter  half  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
"These  be  all  the  charges  .  .  •  read  at  tne 
making  of  a  Mason." 

Ifalaeli.  yoTi.  An  angel.  A  significant 
word  in  the  hiffh  degrees.  Lenning  gives  it 
as  Mdek  or  Match. 

Malarhl  or  Malaehlas.  The  last  of  the 
prophets.  A  simificant  word  in  the  Thirty- 
second  Degree  ch  the  Scottish  Rite. 

Malcolm  m.  (King  of  Scotland.)  Re- 
ported to  have  chartered  the  Lodge  "St. 
John  of  Glasgow  "  in  the  year  1051. 

Malcolm  Canmore  Charter*    See  M€mu' 


Mallet.    On^  of  the  working-tools  of  a 

Mark  Master,  having  the  same  emblematic 
meaning  as  the  common  gavel  in  the  Entered 
Apprentice's  Degree.  It  teaches  us  to  correct 
the  irregularities  of  temper,  and,  like  enlight- 
ened reason,  to  curb  the  aspirations  td  un- 
bridled ambition,  to  depress  the  malignity 
of  envy,  and  to  moderate  the  ebullition  of 
anger.  It  removes  from  the  mind  all  the  ex- 
crescences of  vice,  and  fits  it,  as  a  well-wrought 
stone,  for  that  exalted  station  in  the  great 
temple  of  nature  to  which,  as  an  emanation 
of  the  Deity,  it  is  entitled. 

The  mallet  or  setting  maul  is  also  an  emblem 
of  the  Third  Degree,  and  is  said  to  have  been 
the  implement  by  which  the  stones  were  set 
up  at  the  Temple.  It  is  often  improperly 
confounded  with  the  common  gaveL 

The  French  Masons,  to  whom  the  word 
gavel  is  unknown,  uniformly  use  maHlet,  or 
mallet,  in  its  stead,  and  confound  its  sym- 
bolic use,  as  the  implement  of  the  preBidincr 
officer,  with  the  mallet  of  the  English  ana 
American  Mark  Master. 

Malta.  Anciently,  AfeTtfti.  A  small  island 
in  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  which,  although 
occupying  only  about  170  sq.  miles,  possessed 
for  several  centuries  a  greater  degree  of 
celebrity  than  was  attached  to  any  other 
territory  of  so  little  extent.  It  is  now  a  pos- 
session of  the  British  Government,  but  was 
occui>ied  from  1530  to  1798  bv  the  Knights 
Hospitalers,  then  called  Knights  of  Malta, 
upon  whom  it  was  conferreain  the  former 
year  by  Charles  V. 

Malta»  Cross  of.    See  Cross^  Maltese. 

Malta,  Knight  of.    See  Knight  cf  Malta. 

Maltese  Cross.    See  Crass,  Maltese. 

Man*  1.  Man  has  been  caUed  the  micro- 
cosm, or  little  world,  in  contradistinction  to 
the  macrocosm,  or  great  world,  by  some 
fanciful  writers  on  metaphysics,  by  reason 
of  a  supposed  correspondence  between  the 
different  parts  and  qualities  of  his  nature  and 
those  of  the  universe.  But  in  Masonic  sym- 
bolism the  idea  is  borrowed  from  Christ  and 
the' Apostles,  who  repeatedly  refer  to  man  as 
a  symbol  of  the  Tem|)le. 

2.  A  man  was  inscribed  on  the  standard  of 
the  tribe  of  Reuben,  and  is  borne  on  the  Royal 
Arch  banners  as  appropriate  to  the  Grand 
Master  of  the  second  veil.  It  was  also  the 
charxe  in  the  third  quarter  of  the  arms  of  the 
Atholl  Grand  Lodge. 

3.  Der  Mann,  or  the  man,  is  the  Second 
Dc^gree  of  the  German  Union. 

4.  To  be  "a  man,  not  a  woman,"  is  one  of 
the  qualifications  for  Masonic  initiation.  It 
is  the  first,  and  therefore  the  most  important, 
qualification  mentioned  in  the  ritual. 

Man  or  Perfected  Creation.  The  svm- 
bol  representing  perfected  creation,  which  is 
"very  common  on  ancient  Hindu  monuments 
in  China,"  embraces  so  many  of  the  Masonic 
emblems,  and  so  directlv  refers  to  several  of 
the  elementary  principles  taught^  in  philo- 
sophic Masonry,  that  it  is  here  introduced 
with  its  explanations.  Forlong,  in  his  FaUhe 
ef  Man^  sives  this  arrangement: 
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A— 4b  ihoRarikf  or  foundaiioa  on  wUeh  all 
buHd. 

Wa — Water,  as  in  an  egg,  or  as  condienBed 
fire  and  ether. 

RA—Firef  or  the  elementa  in  motion. 

Ksr—Air,  or  wind— Juno,  or  Jo  ni;  a  oon- 
densed  element. 

Chan-4Sther,  or  Heaven,  the  ooomieal 
Former, 

This  figure  b  frequently  found  in  India: 

SthePf  or  Bioaveny 
Afar, 


Eartk. 


Ab  these  symbols  are  readily  interpretable 
bv  those  conversant  with  Masonic  hiero- 
glyphs, it  may  be  seen  that  the  elements,  in 
their  ascending  scale,  show  the  perfected 
creation.  Forlong  remarks  that  "as  it  was 
difficult  to  show  the  AH'^pervadinq  Eiher^ 
Egypt,  for  this  purpose,  surrounded  her 
figures  with  a  powder  oi  stars  instead  of 
fiame,  which  on  Indra's  garments  were  Yonis. 
This  figure  gradually  developed,  becoming 
in  time  a  very  concrete  man,  standing  on  two 
legs  instead  of  a  square  ba8e---HJie  horns  of  the 
crescent  (Air),  bemg  outstretched,  formed  the 
arms,  and  the  r^ulgent  Flame  the  nead,  which, 
with  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  represented  the 
Bun,  or  Ftre,  and  gives  Light  to  all.  To  this 
being,  it  was  claimed,  there  were  given  seven 
senses;  and  thus,  perfect  and  erect,  stood 
Man,  rising  above  the  animal  state." 

The  seven  senses  were  seeing,  hearing, 
tasting,  feeling,  smelling;,  understanding,  and 
speech.    See  Ecdesiasticus  xvii.  5: 

*'The  Lord  created  man,  and  they  received 
the  use  of  the  five  operations  of  the  Lord; 
and  in  the  sixth  place  he  imparted  (to)  them 
underetcendinqt  and  in  the  seventh  speech^  an 
interpreter  of  the  cogitations  thereof." 

The  words  "seven  senses  "  also  occur  in  the 
poem  of  Taliesin,  called  "  Y  Bid  Mawr.  or  the 
Macrocosm"  (firit.  Mag.,  vol.  21,  p.  30).  See 
further  the  "Mvsterium  Magnum"  of  Jacob 
Boehmen,  whicn  teaches  "how  the  soul  iA 
man,  or  his  inward  holy  body,"  was  com- 

Sounded  of  the  eeoen  properties  under  the  in- 
uence  of  the  seven  planets: 


•• 


I  win  adore  my  Father, 

My  God,  my  Supporter, 

Woo  placed,  throughout  my  head* 

The  soul  of  my  reason. 

And  made  for  mv  peroeption 

My  seven  faculties 

Of  Fire,  and  Earth,  and  Water,  and  Air, 


And  mist,  and  flowers. 
And  the  southerly  wind. 
As  it  were  seven  senses  of 
For  my  Father  to  impel  me: 
With  the  first  I  shall  be  «^n<»«fttfrt1^ 
With  the  second  I  shall  touch. 
With  the  third  I  shall  ciy  out, 
VTiih  the  fourth  I  shall  taste, 
With  the  fifth  I  shall  see. 
With  the  sixth  I  shall  hear. 
With  the  seventh  I  shall  smell.** 

[G.  T.  McGlenaehan.) 

Mandate.  That  which  is  commanded. 
The  Benedictine  editors  of  Du  Cange  define 
mandatum  as  ''breve  aut  edictum  regium," 
L  e^  a  royal  brief  or  edict,  and  mandcanentum 
as  '"literis  qiubus  nxagistratus  aliquid  man- 
dat,"  L  e.,  letters  in  which  a  magistrate  com- 
mands anything.  Hence  the  orders  and 
decrees  of  a  Grand  Master  or  a  Grand  Lod^ 
are  called  mandates,  and  implicit  obedience 
to  them  is  of  Masonic  obli^tion.  There  is 
an  appeal,  vet  not  a  suspensive  one,  from  the 
mandate  of  a  Grand  Master  to  the  Grand 
Lodge,  but  there  is  none  from  the  latter. 

Mango.  The  branches  of  this  tree  are  a 
prominent  feature  in  all  Eastern  religious 
ceremonies.  The  mango  is  the  apple-tree  of 
India,  with  which  man,  in  Indian  tale^ 
tempted  Eve. 

Mmngomit,  Michel  Ange  Bernard  de« 
A  distinguished  member  of  the  Grand 
Orient  of  France.  He  founded  in  1776,  at 
Rennes^  the  Rite  of  SyJbJimes  Elua  de  la  VeriiS, 
or  Subhme  Electa  of  Truth,  and  at  Paris  the 
androgynous  society  of  Dames  of  Mount 
Thabor.  He  also  created  the  Masonic  Liter- 
ary Society  of  Free  Thinkers,  which  existed 
for  three  years.  He  delivered  lectures  which 
were  subsequently  published  under  the  title 
of  Coura  de  PkUoeophie  Maconnique,  in  500 
pp.,  4to.  He  also  delivered  a  great  many 
lectures  and  discourses  before  different  Lodges, 
several  of  which  were  published.  He  died,  after 
a  long  and  severe  illness,  February  17,  1829. 

Mulclueans.  (Also  termed  Gnostics.) 
A  sect  taking  its  rise  in  the  middle  of  the 
third  century,  whose  belief  was  in  two  eternal 
principles  of  good  and  evil.  They  derived  their 
name  from  Manes,  a  philosopher  of  Persian 
birth,  sometimes  called  Mamcheus.  Of  the 
two  principles.  Ormuds  was  the  author  of  the 
good,  while  Anriman  was  the  master  spirit  of 
evil.  The  two  classes  of  neophytes  were,  the 
true,  siddi  kUn;  the  listeners,  eamma  un. 

ManlehtoiSyLesFr^res.  A  secret  Italian 
society,  foimded,  according  to  Thory  {Acta 
Lai,,  i., 325)  and  Clavel  {Hiet.  PUt.,  p. 407),  in 
the  eighteenth  century,  at  which  the  doctnnes 
of  Manes  were  set  fortn  in  several  grades. 

Manitoba.  In  1864  a  disp^isation  was 
issued  over  the  signature  of  M.  W.  Bro.  A.  T. 
Pierson,  then  Grand  Master  of  Masons  in 
Minnesota,  and  ''Northern  IdghV*  Lodge  was 
organised  at  Fort  Garry  (Winnipeg),  with 
Bro.  Dr.  John  Schulti,  Worshipful  Master, 
A.  G.  B.  Bannatyne,  S.  W.,  and  Wm.  Inkster* 
J.  W. 

In  1867  Bro.  Bannatyne  was  elected  W.  M. 
and  the  Lodge  went  out  of  ezistenoe  shortly 
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before  the  Red  River  insuneotkm.  At  this 
time,  the  country  was  claimed  by  the  ''Hon. 
Hudson  Bay  Go.  j  but  when  the  transfer  was 
made  to  CSanada  m  1870  and  the  Red  River 
Settlement,  as  it  was  then  known,  became  the 
Province  of  Manitoba^  the  Grand  Lodge  of 
Ganada  assumed  Jurisdiction  and  shortly 
afterward  issued  CSiarterB  to  "Prince  Ru- 
pert's" Lodge.  Winnipeg,  December,  1870, 
and  Liseu-  Lodge.  Selkirk. 

On  Ma^  12.  1875,  the  three  Lodges  then 
existing,  vis.,  ''Prince  Rupert,"  "Lisgar,"  and 
"Ancient  Landmark."  held  a  convention  and 
formed  the  "Grand  Lodge  of  Manitoba/' 
electing  M.  W.  Bro.  the  Rev.  Dr.  W.  G. 
Glarke  as  Grand  Master.    [WHl  H.  Whvte.] 

Mann,  Dor.  The  Man,  the  second  grade 
of  the  "Deutsche  Union." 

Hl»nna»  Pol  of •  Among  the  artides  laid 
up  in  the  Arkof  theGovenant  by  Aaron  was  a 
Pot  of  Manna.  In  the  substitute  ark,  com- 
memorated in  the  Royal  Arch  Degree,  there 
was,  of  course,  a  representation  of  it.  Manna 
has  been  considered  as  a  sjrmbol  of  life;  not 
Ihe  transitory,  but  the  enduring  one  of  a  future 
world.  Hence  the  Pot  of  Manna,  Aaron's 
rod  that  budded  anew,  and  the  Book  of  the 
Law,  which  teaches  Divine  Truth,  all  found 
together,  are  appropriately  considered  as  the 
Bvmbols  of  that  eternal  me  which  it  is  the 
denpi  of  the  Royal  Arch  Degree  to  teach. 

Ufamilngham,  ThoniAS.  Dr.  Thomas 
Manningjbam  was  a  physician,  of  London,  of 
much  repute  in  the  last  century.  He  took  an 
active  interest  in  the  concerns  of  Freemasonry, 
being  Deputy  Grand  Master  of  En^^land, 
1752-6.  According  to  Oliver  (Reodaiuma  of 
a  Square,  p.  86),  he  was  the  author  of  the 
prajer  now  so  well  known  to  the  Fraternity, 
which  was  presented  by  him  to  the  Grand 
Lodge,  and  adopted  as  a  form  of  prayer  to  be 
used  at  the  initiation  of  a  candidate.  Before 
that  period,  no  prayer  was  used  on  such  oc- 
casions, and  the  one  composed  by  Manninf^- 
ham  (Oliver  says  with  the  assistanoe  of  Ander- 
son, which  ia  doubtful,  as  Anderson  died  in 
1739)  IS  here  given  as  a  document  of  the 
time.  It  will  be  seen  that  in  our  day  it  has 
been  somewhat  modified,  Preston  making  iiie 
first  chan£e;  and  that,  originally  used  as  one 
prajrer.  it  nas  siuoe  been  divided,  in  this  coun- 
try at  least,  into  two,  the  first  part  being  used 
as  a  prayer  at  the  opening  of  a  Lodge,  and  the 
latter  at  the  initiation  of  a  candidate. 

"Most  Holv  and  Glorious  Lord  God,  thou 
Architect  of  heaven  and  earth,  who  art  the 
l^ver  of  all  good  gifts  and  graces;  and  hath 
promised  that  where  two  or  three  are  gathered 
together  in  thy  Name,  thou  wilt  be  in  the  midst 
of  them;  in  thy  Name  we  assemble  and  meet 
together,  most  humbly  beseeching  thee  to 
bless  us  in  all  our  undertakingB:  to  give  us 
thy  Holy  Spirit,  to  enli^ten  our  minds  with 
wndom  and  imderstanding;  that  we  may 
know  and  serve  thee  ari^t,  that  all  our 
doings  may  tend  to  thy  glory  and  the  salva- 
tion of  oar  souls.  And  we  beseech  thee.  O 
Lord  God,  to  bless  this  our  present  unaer- 
taking,  and  to  grant  that  this  our  Brother 


may  dedicate  his  life  to  thy  service,  and  be  a 
true  and  faithful  Brother  amongrt  us.  Endue 
him  with  Divine  wisdom,  that  he  may,  with 
the  secrets  of  Masonry,  be  able  to  unfold  the 
mysteries  of  godliness  and  Ghristianity.  This 
we  humbly  beg)  in  the  name  and  for  the  sake 
of  Jesus  Onrist  our  Lord  and  Saviour,  Amen." 

Dr.  Manningham  rendered  other  important 
services  to  Masonry  by  his  advocacy  of 
healthy  reforms  and  his  determined  oppKisi- 
tion  to  the  schismatic  efforts  of  the  "Ancient 
Masons."  He  died  February  3,  1794.  The 
third  edition  of  the  Boofc  cf  ConstUtUiona 
(1766)  speaks  ci  him  in  exalted  terms  as  "a 
aHigent  and  active  officer"  (p.  258.)  Two 
interesting  letters  written  by  Dr.  Manning- 
ham  are  fdven  at  length  in  Gould's  Concise 
History  cf  Freemasonry  (pp.  328-334);  one 
dated  December  3,  1756,  and  addressed  to 
what  was  then  the  Provincial  Grand  L6dge  of 
Holland,  refusing  leave  for  the  holdi^  of 
Scotch  Ixxlges  and  pointing  out  that  Free- 
masonry is  the  same  in  all  parts  of  the 
world;  and  another  dated  July  12, 1757,  also 
dealing  with  the  so-called  Scotch  Masonry, 
and  explaining  that  its  orders  of  Knishthood 
were  unknown  in  England,  where  the  only 
Orders  known  are  those  of  Masters,  Fellow- 
Grafts,  and  Apprentices.  [£.  L.  H.] 

Haiitle*  A  dress  placed  over  all  the 
others.  It  is  of  very  ancient  date,  beins  a 
part  of  the  costume  of  the  Hebrews.  Gredcs, 
and  Romans.  Among  Uie  Anglo-Saxons  it 
was  the  decidve  mark  of  military  rank,  beinff 
confined  to  the  cavalry.  In  the  Medieviu 
ages,  and  on  the  institution  of  chivalry,  the 
long,  trailing  mantle  was  especially  reserved 
as  one  of  the  insignia  of  knighthooa,  and  was 
worn  by  the  knight  as  the  most  august  and 
noble  decoration  that  he  could  have,  when  he 
was  not  dressed  in  his  armor.  The  general 
color  df  the  mantle,  in  imitation  of  that  of  the 
Roman  soldiers,  was  scarlet,  which  was  lined 
with  ermine  or  other  precious  furs.  But  some 
of  the  Orders  wore  mantles  of  other  colors. 
Thus  the  Knights  Templar  were  clothed  with 
a  white  mantie  having  a  red  cross  on  the 
breast,  and  the  Kmghts  Hospitalers  a  black 
mantle  with  a  white  cross.  The  mantle  is 
still  worn  in  England  and  other  coimtriesof 
Europe  as  a  mark  of  rank  on  state  occasions 
by  peers,  and  by  some  magistrates  as  a 
token  of  official  rank. 

mantle  of  Honor.  The  mantle  worn  by 
a  knight  was  called  the  Mantle  of  Honor. 
This  mantle  was  presented  to  a  knight  when- 
ever he  was  made  by  the  king. 

Mann*  By  reference  to  the  Book  of  the 
Dead,  it  will  be  found  that  this  word  covers 
an  ideal  space  corresponding  to  the  word 
west,  in  whose  bosom  is  received  the  setting 
sun.      (See  Truth,) 

MannaK  Relating  to  the  hand,  from  the 
Latin  montM,  a  hand.  See  the  Masonic  use 
of  the  word  in  the  next  two  articles. 

Manual  Point  of  Entrance.  Masons  are, 
in  a  peculiar  manner,  reminded,  by  the  hand, 
of  the  necessity  of  a  prudent  and  careful 
observance  of  all  their  pledges  and  duties,  and 
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hence  this  organ  suggests  certain  s3rmbolic  in- 
structions in  relation  to  the  virtue  of  prudence. 

Maniuil^  Sisn*  In  the  earlv  English 
lectures  this  term  is  applied  to  what  is  now 
eeJled  the  Manual  Point  of  Entrance. 

Manuscripts.  Anderson  tells  us,  in  the 
second  edition  of  his  ConsHtiUiana,  that  in 
the  year  1717  Grand  Master  Payne  "desired 
any  brethren  to  bring  to  the  Grand  Lodge  any 
old  writings  and  records  concerning  Masons 
and  Masonry,  in  order  to  show  the  usages  of 
ancient  times,  and  several  old  copies  of  the 
Gothic  Constitutions  were  proauced  and 
collated''  (ConstUuiunu,  1738,  p.  110);  but 
in  consequence  of  a  jealous  supposition  that 
it  would  be  wrons  to  conmiit  anything  to 
print  which  relat^  to  Masonry,  an  act  of 
Masonic  vandalism  was  perpetrated.  For 
Anderson  further  informs  us  that  in  1720,  "at 
some  private  Lodges,  several  ver^  valuable 
manuscripts  (for  they  had  nothinjg  3ret  in 
print),  concerning  the  Fraternity,  their  Lodges, 
Kegulations,  Chaiges^  Secrets,  and  Usages, 
(particularly^  one  written  by  Mr.  Nicholas 
Stone,  the  Warden  of  Liigo  Jones,)  were  too 
hastily  burnt  by  some  scrupulous  Brothers, 
that  those jpapers  might  not  fall  into  strange 
hands."  (/Wd.  p.,  nL) 

The  recent  labors  of  Masonic  scholars  in 
En^and,  among  whom  the  late  William  James 
Hii^an  deserves  especial  notice,  have  suc- 
ceeded in  rescuing  many  of  the  old  Masonic 
manuscripts  from  oblivion,  and  we  are  now 
actually  m  possession  of  more  of  these  hereto- 
fore tmpubushed  treasures  of  the  Craft  than 
were  probably  accessible  to  Anderson  and  his 
contemporaries.      (See  Records,  Old.) 

Manuscripts,  Apocryplial*  There  are 
certain  documents  that  at  various  times  have 
been  accepted  as  ^nuine,  but  which  are  now 
rejected,  and  considered  to  be  fabrications,  by 
most,  if  not  by  all,  critical  Masonic  writers. 

The  Question  of  their  authenticity  has  been 
thorougnly  gone  into  by  R.  F.  Gould  in  Ch. 
XL  of  his  nisUyrn  of  Freemasonry^  and  he 
places  them  all  "  withm  the  category  of  Apoc- 
ryphal MSS." 

The  first  is  the"Leland-Locke  MS.*'  (See 
Ldand  MS.)  The  second  is  the  "Steinmets 
Catechism,"  given  by  Krause  as  one  of  the 
three  oldest  documents  belonging  to  the  Craft, 
but  of  which  Gould  says,  "there  appears  to  me 
nothing  in  the  preceding  'examination'  (or 
cate<Msm)  that  is  capable  of  sustaining  the 
claims  to  antiquity  which  have  been  ad- 
vanced on  its  behalf."  The  third  is  the 
Malcolm  Canmore  Charter,  which  came  to  light 
in  1806,  consequent  upon  the  ''claim  of  the 
'Glasgow    Freemen    Operative    St.    John's 


Lodge'  to  take  precedence  of  the  other  Lodges 
in  the  Masonic  procession,  at  the  laying  of  uie 
foimdation-etone  of  Nelson's  monument  on 
'Glasgow  Green.'  although  at  that  time  it 
was  an  independent  organization."  Accord- 
ing to  the  Charter,  the  Glasgow  St.  John's 
Lodge  was  given  prioritv  over  all  the  other 
Lodges  in  Scotland  by  Malcolm  III.,  King  of 
Scots,  in' 1051.  The  controversy  as  to  the 
document  was  lively,  but  finally  it  was  pro- 
nounced to  be  a  manufactured  parchment, 
and  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Scotland  declined  to 
reo(M;ni2e  it  of  value.  The  fourth  MS.  is  that 
of  I&ause,  known  as  Prince  Edtvin's  ConstUtir' 
Hon  of  926,  Upon  this  unquestioned  reliance 
had  for  decades  been  placed,  then  it  came 
to  be  doubted,  and  is  now  little  credited  by 
inquiring  Masons.  Bro.  Gould  closes  his  r»* 
cital  of  criticisms  with  the  remark:  "The 
original  document,  as  commonly  happens  in 
forgeries  of  this  description,  is  missing;  and 
how,  imder  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case 
&ause  could  have  constituted  himself  the 
champion  of  its  authenticity,  it  is  difficult  to 
conjecture.  Possibly,  however,  the  explana- 
tion may  be,  that  in  impostures  of  this  cluu> 
aoter,  credulity,  on  thiB  one  part,  is  a  strong 
temptation  to  deceit  on  the  other,  eepcKsially 
to  deceit  of  which  no  perscMial  injury  is  the 
consequence,  and  which  flatters  the  student  of 
old  documents  with  his  own  ingenuity."  These 
remarks  are  speciallv  quoted  as  relating  to 
almost  all  apoCTvphal  documents.  The  fifth  is 
the  Charter  of  Cologne,  a  document  in  cipher, 
bearing  the  date  June  24.  1535,  as  to  which 
see  CMgne,  Charier  of.  Tne  sixth  is  the  Lar* 
meniua  Gharter,  or  The  Charter  of  Tranemienon, 
upon  which  rest  the  claims  of  the  French 
Cmler  of  the  Temple  to  being  the  linc»l  suc- 
cessors of  the  historic  Knights  Templar,  for 
which  see  Temple,  Oreiero/ Me.      \E.  L.  H.] 

Manuscrtpu,  Old.  The  foUowing  is  a 
list,  arranged  as  far  as  possible  in  sequence 
of  age,  of  the  old  Masomc  MSS.,  now  usually 
known  as  the  Old  Charges*  Tney  generally 
consist  of  three  parts — fvrit,  an  opening 
prayer  or  invocation:  second,  the  legendary 
history  of  the  Craft;  ^ird,  the  peculiar  statutes 
and  duties,  the  regulations  and  observances, 
incumbent  on  Masons.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  they  were  read  to  candidates  on  their 
initiation,  and  probably  each  Lodge  had  a 
copy  which  was  used  for  this  purpose.  The 
late  Bro.  W.  J.  Hughan  made  a  special  study 
of  Uiese  old  MSS.,  and  was  instrumental  in  dis- 
covering a  great  many  of  them;  and  his  book 
The  Old  Charges  of  British  FreemasonSf  pub- 
lished in  1895,  is  the  standard  work  on  the 
subject. 


No.  Nams.  DaU,  Owner,  When  and  Where  PtMiehei, 

1.    Reghui(alaoHaniweID..CMrra  1390... British  Miueum By  Mr.  HalUweU  in  1840  and  1844; 

by  Mr.  Whymper  in  1889;  by  ihm 
Quatuor  Coronati  Lodfe  in  1889. 

3.    Coolw eirea  1450.  •  .British  Muaeum By  Mr.  Cooke  in  1861;  bytheQuatuor 

Coronati  Lodge  in  1890. 

8.    Grand  Lodce^  No.  l.«..      1588     . . .Grand  Lodge  of  England . . .  .By   W.  J.  Hughan,  in   Old  Chargee^ 

1872;  by  H.  Sadler,  in  Maaonie  Facte^ 
and  FieHona,  1887;  in  Hitt.  o/ 
FraemoMnry  and  Concordant  Ordera, 
1891;  by  the  Quatuor  Coronati 
'     Lodge  in  1892. 
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if*  JVoiM.  Dote.  UwiMT.  YFAan  and  IFJUrv  FttUidWtf . 

4.    IfliMdowiM.. ewws  1600. .  .Britiih  Muaenm In     FnemaaoHM*     Quoritrly     Re9Uw, 

1848;  in  Frttmaatms*  MqgtuuUf 
1868;  in  Hull's  Old  CW^m, 
1872;  by  the  Quatoor  CoionAtt 
Lodiein  1800. 

&    Todc,No.l flAm  1600... York  Lodes,  No.  236 In  Hughan's  Old  Charge,  1872;   in 

Mawnie  IfooofifM.  1873;  in  Aneimii 
York  Mammie  BM»,  18M. 


6.  Wood 1610     ...Prav.O.  LodieofWoroetter.In  Jfa«ofMe  IfoffoniM,  1881;  by  tiM 

Quntuor  Coronati  Lodca  in  180A. 

7.  John  T.  Tboip 1620     ...J.T.Thorp,Eaq.(Iieieeit«r)  .In  Art  QuoliMr  Coronotomm,  vol.  Ii., 

1808;  in  LodM  «/  Btmattk  TraiM- 
atiunu,  1808-00. 

8.  SkMUS,  88tt 1646     ...Britidi  MiiMiim In  Huchan's OM  CAorvM.  1872;  In  Jr<»- 

rnnie  Magawint,  1873;  by  the  Qont- 
ttor  Coronati  Lod«  in  1801. 

9.  Sloan«,3828. 1660     ...Britadi  MuMun In  Huchan't  jroMme  5/MdUt  and  A#- 

prtfUi,  1871;  by  the  Quatuor  Con^ 
nati  Lodge  in  1801. 

10.  G»»dUd,^Na  ».....«.  1650...Q»-dI-d,.  of  Bn.U«l....By^^  QuU«»  Cc«»»«  Ud-  i. 

11.  Harieian,  1042. tirea  1660. .  .Britiah  Mueeum In  Frmmatcna*  Quartm^f  Rnitm,  1886: 

in  Hoffaan**  Old  Charpm,  1872;  hj 
the  Quatuor  Coitmati  Lodae  in  1800. 

12.  G.  W.  Bain. direa  1660. .  .R.  Wileon.  Eeq.  (Leede) In  Art  Quatuor  Coronaiorum,  yoL  zz., 

1007. 

18.    Harieian,  2064. oirea  1660...Britiflh  Museom In  Hughan**  JIf atonie  5MdUi  and  A«- 

vrwu,  1871;  in  Maoonie  Magatino. 
1873;  by  the  Quatuor  Coronati 
T-5*Hji^  in  1801. 

14.    FUUqppib  Noh  1 oirea  1677. .  .Rer.  J.  B.  A.  Fenwiek  (Chel- 
tenham)   By  the  Quatuor  Coronati  Lodge  fat 

1804. 

16.    FhiDippe,  Na2 dh»  1677...  "  In     Maoomio     Maoaoimo,     1876;     fat 

Arehmoloffioal  Library.  1878;  by  the 
Quatuor  Coronati  Lodge  in  1804. 

16.  Loefamon 166(^1700.  ..Pror.G.  Lodge  of  Woroeeter.  In  JtfMoiMe  if opamae,  1882. 

17.  Buohanan 1660-1700... Grand  Lodge  of  England.  ...In  Oould'e  Hiai,  of  Froomaoonry,  by 

Quatuor  Coronati  Lodge  in  1802. 

18.  Kilwinning droi  1666... Mother    Kilwinning    Lodge 

(Seotland) In  Hughan's  Maoonie  Skolehoo  and  £»- 

mrinU,  1871;  in  Lyon's  HioL  of  ike 
LodffO  of  Edinburgh,  1873. 
10.    Anflieni  StiiHng. 1660-1700. . .  Anoient  Stirling  Lodge  (Boot- 
land)  By  Hughan  in  1808. 

20.  Taylor «6nea  1660...Prov.    G.    Lodge    of    West 

Yoricsliirs In  Are  Quaiuar  Coronaiorwn,  toL  Bad., 

1006. 

21.  AtehesoB  HaTsn 1666     ...G.  Lodge  of  Sootland In  hy<m'B  HioL  4^  iko  Lodge  of  Bduy- 

bufvA*  1873. 

22.  Aberdeen.............     1670     ...Aberdeen  Lodge,  No.  1  firis.  .In  VoiMo/JfcM0fivv,Chloago, U.S.  A., 

1874;  in  Proomaoon,  1806. 

28.    2ieln»B»  Na2 1674     ...Melroee  St.  John  Lodge,  No. 

1  6m  (Scotland) In  Mammie  Magaoine,  1880:  in  Ver- 
non's HiiL  <Kf  F,  M,  in  BoaOntrgh, 
etc,  1803. 
24.    HeostyHeade 1676     ...Inner  Temple  Library  (Lon- 
don)  In  Are  Quatuor  Coronaionun,  yoL  zd., 

1008. 

26.  Stanley 1677     ..  .West  Tari»Un  Masonio  li- 

brary  In  W«i<  Torhehire  Maeomia  Boproduo' 

fioiM,  1803. 
28.    Canon •••      1677     ...E.  T.  Ciarson.  Esq.  (CSnehi- 

nati,  U.  8.  A.) In  Maaonio  Rooioio  (Cindnnati),  1800; 

in  Freomaeone*  ChronioU,  180O. 

27.  Antiquily 1686     ...Lodge   of  Antiquity,   No.  2 

(London) In  Hughan's  Old  Chargee,  1872. 

28.  CoLCMds 1686     ...Grand  Lodge  of  England....  In  ^MmoMa,  1888;  in  Cooder's  ITols 

Cra/U,  etc.,  1804. 
20.    WUBam  Watwn 1687     • .  .Weet  Yoricshirs  Masonio  li- 
brary   In  ^SfmoMii,  1801;  in  IFsif  7erifciA«rs 

jroMnie  Boprinie,  1801;  bf  the 
Quatuor  Ckiconati  Lodge  in  1801. 

aa    T.W.Tstr c*w  1680. .  .West  YorUhiie  Masonio  li- 

biaiy In    Christmas    Freemaeonj    1888;    in 

Weei  Yorhehire  Maeeme  BoprimU, 
1888  and  1802. 

81.  InigoJoBSs dhoB  1680. . .Worossterddn  Masonto  li- 

brsiy In  MaeonSe  MagaaSne,  1881;  by  the 

_^     ^      . .      ^.  Quatuor  Coronati  Lodge  in  1806. 

82.  Damlkies.  No.  1 1076-1700... Dumfries  Klwfaming  Lodge, 

No.  68  (Sootland) In  Smith's  B<el.  of  tko  Old  Lodge  ol 

Dumfiiee^  1802. 

88.    Damlriss.No.2 167(^1700...  «*  In   Christmas   Froemumm,    1802;   by 

Hughan,  in  1802. 

84.    Besomoat 1676-1700. . .Ptoy.    O.    Lodgs    of    West' 

Yorinhirs ....In  Freomaeon,  1804. 

86.    Danlriss,No.8 1078-1700...  "  hk  BuMx'e  Hiet.  ef  Ae  OU  Lodge  ^ 

^  DumJHee,  1802. 
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86.  Hop* 1876-1700... Lodf0    of    Hope,    No.    802 

Bradford,  Yorkahire) In   Hoi^ua's  Old  Charge,   1872;  in 

WmI  Yorkahin  Mammie  BtnrinU, 
1892. 

87.  T.  W.  E»bl«ton 1076-1700. .  .West  Yorkahira  MaMnie  U- 

bwy In    Christinas    FreemoBout    1889;    in 

WmI  Ycrktkire  Mawnic  RnrinU, 
1893. 

88.  Yoik,  No.  6 etroa  1870. .  .York  Lodge,  No.  836 In  Maaonie  Matfonne,  1881;  in  Ancient 

York  Maeonic  ConttituHons,  1894. 

89.  York,  No.  6 1675-1700...  '*  Jn  Mtuonie  Moffosine,  1880;  m  Ancient 

York  Matonic  ContHtuHona,  1894. 

40.  Ck>bM,  No.  1 1675-1700. .  .Rosral  Lanoaahire  Lodfe,  No. 

116  (Ck>lne,  Lancashire) . .  .In  Christmas  Freemaaon,  1887. 

41.  Clq>ham oiroa  1700. .  .West  zoriuhire  Masonic  Li- 

bniy In  Freemaeon,  1890;  in  Weal  YorkaMrt 

Maaonic  Raprinta,  1892. 

42.  Hughan 1676-1700...  "  In  Weat  Yorkakira  Maaonie  Reprinta, 

1892;  in  Fraemaaon,  1892  and  1911. 

48.  Danntesey etroa  1090... R.  Dauntesey,  Esq.  .(Man- 
chester)   In  Keyatona,  Philadelphia,  1886. 

44.  Harris,  No.  1 '*  ..  .Bedford  Lodge,  No.  157  (Lon- 
don)   In  Freamaaona*  Ckronida,  1882. 

46.     David  Ramsey "        ...The  library,  Hamburg In  FreenuMon,  1906. 

46.  Tiangdale "        ...G.  W.  Bain,  Esq.   (Sunder- 

land)  In  Fraamaaent  1895. 

47.  H.  F.  Beaumont 1690      . .  .West  Yorkshire  Masonic  Li- 

brary  In   Freemaaon,   1894;  in   Wati   York' 

akira  Maaonic  Reprinta,  1901. 

48.  WaisteU 1693      ...  "  In  Waat  Yorkakira  Maaonic  Raprinta, 

1892. 

49.  York,  No.  4 1608     ..  .York  Lodge,  No.  236 In  Hughan's  Af<wonie  SA;«<cA««  and  £«- 

printa.  1871;  in  Ancient  York  Mar 
aonie  RoUa,  1894. 

60.  Thomas  Foxeroft 1609      . .  .Grand  Lodge  of  England. . .  .In  Fraamaaon,  1900. 

61.  NewcastIeC>>Ilege  Boll.. eiroa  1700. ..Newcastle   College  of   Rosi- 

crucians By  F.  F.  Schnitger  in  1894. 

62.  John  Straohan "         . .  .Quatuor  Coronati  Lodge,  No. 

2076  (London) In  the  Tranaaetiona  of  the  Lodge  of  Re- 

MorcA,  1899-1900. 

68.    Alnwick 1701      . .  .Mr.  Tumbull  (Alnwick) In  Hughan's  Maaonic  Skatchea  and  Re- 

vrinta,  1871,  and  Old  Ckargea,  1872; 
by  the  Newcastle  College  of  Rosi- 
crucians  in  1895. 

64.  York,  No.  2 1704      ...York  Lodge,  N6.  286 In  H\igha,n*B  Maaonic  Skelchea  and  Re- 

printa^  1871;  in  Ancient  York  Ma- 
aonic RoUa,  1894. 

65.  Seaxboroa^ 1705     ...Q.  Lodge  of  Canada In  PhOadelTp^ia  Mirror  aind  Kwatone, 

1860;  in  Canadian  Maaonic  Record, 
1874:  in  Maaonic  Magaaine,  1879; 
by  the  Quatuor  Coronati  Lodge  in 
1894;  in  Ancient  York  MaaonieRoUa, 
1894. 

66.  Golne,  No.  2 1700-1725. .  .Rojral     Lancashire      Lodge, 

No.    116    (Colne,    Lanca- 
shire)   Has  not  been  reproduced. 

67.  Papworth eiroa  1720. . .  W.  Papworth,  Esq.  (London) .  In  Hughan's  Ola  Ckargea,  1872. 

58.  Maenab 1722      . .  .West  Yorkshire  Masonic  Li- 

brary   In  Weat  Yorkahira  Maaonic  Reprinta, 

1896. 

59.  Haddon 1723     ...J.   8.   Haddon,   Esq.    (Well- 

ington)  In  Hughan's  Old  Chargaa,  1896. 

60.  Phillipps,  No.  3 1700-1725. . .  Rev.  J.  £.  A.  Fenwick  (Chel- 

tenham)   By  the  Quatuor  Coronati  Lodge    in 

1894. 

61.  Dwnfrisa,  No.  4 1700-1725. .  .Dumfries  EOwinning  Lodge, 

No.  53  (Scotland) In  Ara  QxuUuor  Coronatorum,  vol.  v., 

1803. 

62.  Cama..« 1700-1725.  ..(^tuor  Coronati  Lodge,  No. 

/  2076  (London) By  the  Quatuor  Coronati  Lodge    in 

1891. 

63.  BoDghunt. eiroa  1725. . .  "  Has  not  been  reproduced. 

64.  Spencer. 1726     ...E.  T.  (Taraon.  Esq.  (Cincin- 

nati, U.  S.  Aj In  Spencer's  Old  Conetitutiona,  1871. 

•5.  Tho.  Oamdck 1727  . .  .P.  F.  Smith,  £sq.  (Pennsyl- 
vania)   In  Ara  Quatuor  Coronatorum^  vol.  zzii., 

1909. 

66.    Waodferd 1728     ...Quatuor  Coronati  Lodge,  No. 

2076  (London) A  copy  of  the  Cooke  MS. 

•7.    GhiprraM CounoiL 1728     ...Supreme  O>unoil,  88^  (Lon- 

68.  Qatashaad eirm  1780.. .Lodge  of  industry.   No!  48 

(dateshead,  Dunam) In  Maaonic  Maoaeine,  1875. 

69.  BswUnson 1726-1750. .  .Bodleian  Library  (Oxford). . . In    Freamaaonr    Monthly    Maeaeina, 

1855;  in  Maaonic  Magasina,  1876;  in 
Ara  Quatuer  CorontUorum,  vol.  zi., 
1898. 
7a    TnMw eirca  1736. .  .Probity  Lodge,  No.  61  (Hali- 
fax, Yorkshire)  In  Freemaaon,  1886;  in  Wettt  Yorkahira 

Maaonic  Raprinta,  1892 
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No, 
71. 

72. 

73. 

74. 

75. 
70w 

77. 

78. 


Name. 


Dote. 


OlMMf. 


Wkm^andWhen 


Levander-York eirea  1740. .  .F.  W.  Levander,  Eiq.  (L<m- 

don) »....In    iirt    Qualuor    Ctronaforvm,    voL 

zriii.,  1905. 
ThistlsLodce 1756     . .  .Thiatle  Lodoe,  No.  02  CDiim- 

fries,  SooUand) Has  not  been  raprodnoed. 

Melroae,  No.  3. 1702     . .  .Melioee  St.  John.  No.  1   bit 

(Scotland) "    "      ••  " 

Crane,  No.  1 1781      . .  .Cestrian     I^odce,     No.     425 

(Cheater) In  Fremmuon,  1884. 

Crane,  No.  2 1775-1800... 

Hairia,  No.  2 drca  1781 . .  .Britaah  Miueum By  the  Quatuor  Corooati  Lodge    in 

1892. 
Tonnah drca  1828. .  .Quatuor  Coronati  Lodge,  No. 

2076  (London) Has  not  been  ivprodaoed. 

Wren 1852     ...Unknown In  Jfoaonie  JfotfOMae.  1879. 

tKL.H.] 


MareheshTBii.  7)19ni?3.  The  seoond 
month  of  the  Jewish  civil  year.  It  begins 
with  the  new  moon  in  November,  and  corre- 
sponds, therefore,  to  a  part  of  that  month 
and  of  December. 

Muroonls,  Gabriel  Mathleu,  more  fre- 
quently known  as  De  Negre,  from  his  dark 
complexion,  was  the  founder  and  first  G.  Mas- 
ter and  G.  Hierophant  of  the  Rite  of  Mem- 
phis, brought  by  Sam'l  Honis,  a  native  of 
C^o,  from  Egypt,  in  1814.  who  with  Baron 
Dumas  and  the  Marquis  de  la  Rogne,  founded 
a  Lodge  of  the  Rite  at  Montauban,  fVance,  on 
April  30,  181 5y  which  was  closed  March  7, 
1816.  In  a  work  entitled  The  Sanctuary  of 
Memphis,  by  Jacques  Etienne  Marconis.  the 
author — ^presumptively  the  son  of  G.  M.  Mar- 
conis— wno  styles  himself  the  founder  of  the 
Rite  of  Memphis,  thus  briefly  gives  an  account 
of  its  origin :  "  Tne  Rite  of  Memphis,  or  Orien- 
tal Rite,  was  introduced  into  Europe  by 
Qrmus,  a  seraphic  priest  of  Alexandria  and 
Egyptian  sage,  who  had  been  converted  by 
St.  Mark,  and  r^ormed  the  doctrines  of  the 
Ek^tians  in  accordance  with  the  principles 
raCnristianity.  The  disciples  of  Qrmus  con- 
tinued until  1118  to  be  the  sole  guardians  of 
ancient  Egyptian  wisdom,  as  purified  b^ 
Christianity  and  Solomonian  science.  This 
science  they  commimicated  to  the  Templars. 
Th^  were  then  known  by  the  title  of  Knights 
gI  Palestine,  or  Brethren  Rose  Croix  of  the 
East.  In  them  the  Rite  of  Memphis  recog- 
nizes its  immediate  founders." 

The  above,  coming  from  the  G.  Hierophant 
and  founder,  shouldf  satisfy  the  most  scru- 
pulous as  to  the  conversion  kA  Qrmus  by  St. 
Mark,  and  his  then  introducing  the  Memphis 
Rite.  But  Marconis  continues  as  to  the  ob- 
ject and  intention  of  his  Rite:  "The  Masonic 
Rite  of  Memphis  is  a  combination  of  the  an- 
cient mysteries;  it  taught  the  first  men  to 
render  homage  to  the  Deity.  Its  dogmas  are 
baaed  on  the  principles  of  humanity;  its  mis- 
sion is  the  study  of  that  wisdom  which  serves  to 
discern  truth;  it  is  the  beneficent  dawn  of  the 
development  of  reason  and  intelligence ;  it  is  the 
worship  of  the  qualities  of  the  numan  heart 
and  the  impression  of  its  vices;  in  fine,  it  is  the 
echo  of  religious  toleration,  the  union  of  all  be- 
lief, the  bond  between  all  men^  the  symbol  of 
sweet  illusions  of  hope,  preaching  the  faith  in 
Qod  that  saves,  and  the  charity  tnat  blesses." 

We  are  further  toki  by  the  Hierophant 


founder  that  "The  Rite  of  Memphis  is  the 
sole  depository  of  High  Masonry,  the  true 

Erimitive  Rite,  the  Rite  par  excellence,  which 
as  come  down  to  us  without  any  alteration, 
and  is  consequently  the  only  Rite  that  can 
justify  its  origm  and  the  combined  exercise  of 
its  rights  by  constitutions,  the  authenticity  of 
which  cannot  be  questioned.  The  Rite  of 
Memphis,  or  Qriental  Rite,  is  the  veritable 
Masonic  tree,  and  all  systems,  whatsoever 
they  be,  are  but  detached  branches  of  this  in- 
stitution, venerable  for  its  great  antiquity,  and 
bom  in  Egypt.  The  real  deposit  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  Masonry,  written  in  the  Chaldee  lan- 
guage, is  preserved  in  the  sacred  ark  of  the 
Kite  of  Memphis,  and  in  part  in  the  Grand 
Lodge  of  Scotland,  at  Edinbur^,  and  in  the 
Maronite  Convent  on  Mount  Lebanon." 
''  Brother  Marconis  de  Negre,  the  Grand  EUer- 
ophant,  is  the  sole  consecrated  depositary  of 
the  traditions  of  this  Sublime  Qrder." 

The  above  is  enough  to  reveal  the  character 
of  the  father  and  reputed  son  for  truth,  as  also 
of  the  institution  founded  by  them,  which, 
like  the  firefly,  is  seen  now  here,  now  there, 
but  with  no  steady  beneficial  light.  (See 
Memphis,  Rile  of,) 

Marconis,  lacques  Ettenne.  Bom  at 
Montauban,  January  3,  1795;  died  at  Paris. 
November  21, 18d8.     (See  Memphis,  Rite  of.) 

Marduk*  A  victorious  warrior-god,  de- 
scribed on  one  of  the  Assyrian  clay  tablets  of 
the  British  Museum,  who  was  said  to  have  en- 
gaged the  monster  Tiamat  in  a  oosmogonio 
strugKle.  He  was  armed  with  a  namsar  (grap- 
pling-hook),  ariktu  (lance),  shibbu  Oa88o)y 
qashtu  (bow),  zizpau  (club),  and  kabab 
(shield),  together  with  a  dirk  in  each  hand. 

M arte  Theresa.  Empress  of  Austria,  who 
showed  great  hostility  to  Freemasonry,  pre- 
sumably from  reUaous  leanings  and  aavisen. 
Her  husband  was  Francis  I.,  ejected  Emperor 
of  Germany  in  1745.  He  was  a  zealous  Mason, 
and  had  been  initiated  at  The  Ha^e  in  1731. 
at  a  Special  Lodge,  at  which  Lord  Chesterfiela 
and  Dr.  Desaguliers  were  present.  He  was 
raised  at  Houston  Hall,  the  same  year,  while 
on  a  visit  to  En^and.  He  assisted  to  found 
the  Lodge  ''DreiKanonen,"  at  Vienna,  consti* 
tuted  in  1742.  During  the  forty  years'. reign 
of  Maria  Theresa,  Freemasonry  was  tolerated 
in  Vienna  doubtless  through  £he  intercession 
of  the  Emperor.  It  is  stated  in  the  Pocket 
Companion  of  1754,  one  hundred  grenadiers 
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were  sent  to  break  up  the  Lodge,  taking  twelve 
prisonerBy  the  Emperor  eaoapmg  by  a  back 
staircase.  He  answered  for  and  freed  the 
twelye  prisoners.  His  son,  Emperor  Joseph, 
inherited  good-will  to  Masonry.  He  was  G. 
Master  of  the  Viennese  Masons  at  the  time  of 
his  death. 

Hark*  The  appropriate  jewel  of  a  Mark 
Master.  It  is  made  oi  ffold  or  silver,  usually 
of  the  former  metal,  andf  must  be  in  the  form 
of  a  keystone.  On  the  obverse  or  front  sur- 
face, the  device  or  "mark"  sdeoted  by  the 
owner  must  be  engraved  within  a  circle  com- 
posed of  the  following  letters:  H.  T.  W.  S. 
B.  T.  K.  8.  On  the  reverse  or  posterior  sur- 
face, the  name  of  the  owner,  the  name  of  his 
Chapter,  and  the  date  of  his  advancement, 
may  be  inscribed^thougb  this  is  not  abso- 
lutely necessary.  The  ''mark  "  consists  of  the 
device  and  surroxmding  inscription  on  the  ob- 
verse. The  Mark  jewel,  as  prescribed  hj  the 
Supreme  Grand  Chapter  of  Scotland,  is  of 
motheEK>f-pearl.  The  circle  on  one  side  is 
inscribed  with  the  Hebrew  letters  V)dKTO21tn, 
and  the  circle  on  the  other  side  with  letters 
containing  the  same  meaning  in  the  vernac- 
ular tongue  of  the  coimtry  in  which  the  Chap- 
ter is  situated,  and  the  wearer's  mark  in  the 
center.  The  Hebrew  letters  are  the  initials 
of  a  Hd>Tew  sentence  equivalent  to  the  Eng- 
lish one  familiar  to  Mark  Masons.  It  is  but  a 
translation  into  Hebrew  of  the  English  mys- 
tical sentence. 

It  is  not  requisite  that  the  device  or  mark 
should  be  of  a  strictly  Masonic  character,  al- 
though Masonic  emblems  are  frequently  se- 
lectea  in  preference  to  other  subjects.  As 
soon  as  adopted  it  should  be  drawn  or  de- 
scribed in  a  book  kept  by  the  Chapter  for  that 
purpose,  and  it  is  tnen  said  to  be  "recorded 
m  the  Book  of  Marks,"  after  which  time  it 
can  never  be  chan^  by  the  possessor  for  any 
other^  or  altered  m  the  slightest  degree,  but 
remains  as  his  "mark  "  to  the  day  of  his  death. 

This  mark  is  not  a  mere  ornamental  appen- 
dage of  the  dearee,  but  is  a  sacred  token  of  the 
rites  of  friendSiip  and  brotherly  love,  and  its 
presentation  at  any  time  by  the  owner  to  an- 
other Mark  Master,  would  claim,  from  the 
latter,  certain  acts  of  friendship  which  are  of 
solemn  obligation  among  the  Fraternity.  A 
mark  thus  presented^  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
taining a  favor,  is  said  to  be  pledged;  thou^ 
remaining  in  the  possession  ca  the  owner,  it 
ceases,  for  any  actual  purposes  of  advantaffe, 
to  be  his  property;  norcanitbeandnuBedDy 
him  untu,  either  by  the  return  of  uxe  favor,  or 
with  the  consent  of  the  benefactor,  it  has  been 
redeemed:  for  it  is  a  positive  law  of  the  Order, 
that  no  Mark  Master  shall  "pledge  his  mark  a 
second  time  until  he  has  redeemed  it  from  its 
previous  pledge."  By  this  wise  provision,  the 
unworUiy  are  prevented  from  making  an  im- 
proper use  of  this  valuable  token,  or  from  levy- 
ins  contributions  on  their  hospitable  brethren, 
l^wks^r  pledges  of  this  kind  were  of  frequent 
use  among  the  ancients,  under  the  name  of 
teeeera  hoepiUilia  and  "arrhabo."  The  nature 
G^  the  tU9era  hoapUdlie,  or,  as  the  Greeks 


called  it,  ^ftfiokn^,  cannot  be  better  described 
than  in  the  words  of  the  Scholiast  on  the 
Medea  oJEwripidee\  v.  613,  where  Jason  prom- 
ises Medea,  on  her  parting  from  hinL  to  send 
her  the  symbols  of  hospitality  which  riiould 
procure  her  a  kind  reception  m  f oredgn  coun- 
tries. It  was  the  custom,  says  the  ^hoUasty 
when  a  guest  had  been  entertained,  to  break  a 
die  in  two  parts,  one  of  which  parts  was  re- 
tained by  the  i^eet,  so  that  if,  at  any  future 
period  he  rec^uired  assistance,  on  euiibiting 
the  broken  pieces  of  the  die  to  each  other,  the 
friendship  was  renewed.  Plautus,  in  one  of  his 
comedies^  gives  us  an  exemplification  <^  the 
manner  m  which  these  teseertB  or  pledges  of 
friendship  were  used  at  Rome,  whence  it  ap- 
pears that  the  privileges  of  this  friendship 
were  extended  to  the  oescendants  of  the  con- 
tracting parties.  Foenulus  is  introduced, 
inquiring  for  Agorastocles,  with  whose  family 
he  nad  formerly  exchanged  the  teseera, 

Ag,    Siquidem  Antidimarchi  qunria  adopta- 
titium. 
Ego  sum  ipsus  quern  tu  queris. 

/'cm.    Hem  I  quid  ego  audio? 

Ag,    Antidams  me  snatum  esse. 

Pom.    Si  ita  est,  teflseram 
Gonferre  si  vis  hoepitalem,  eceam,  attuli. 

Ag.  Agedumhuoostende;  est  i>ar  probe;  nam 
habeo  domum. 

Pom.  O  mi  hospes,  salve  multum;  nam  mihi 
tuu8  pater, 

Pater  tuus  ergo  hospee,  Antidamas  fuit: 
H»o  mihi  hospitalis  teasera  oum  ilio  fuit. 

PoBUfd.,  ad.  v.,  «.  e.  2,  mt.  86. 

Ag,    Antidimarchus'  adopted  son. 
If  you  do  seek,  I  am  the  very  man. 

Pan.    How!  do  I  hear  aright? 

Ag,    I  am  the  son 
Of  old  Antidamus. 

Pom.    If  so,  I  pray  you  ^ 

Compare  with  me  the  hospitable  die 
I've  brought  this  with  me. 

Ag.    Pnthee,  let  me  see  it. 
It  is,  indeed,  the  veiy  oounterpart 
Of  mine  at  home.  ' 

Pcau    All  hail,  my  welcome  pcuest* 
Your  father  was  my  euest,  Antidamus. 
Your  father  was  my  honored  guest,  and  then 
This  hospitable  die  with  me  he  parted. 

These  teseerm,  thus  used,  like  the  Mark 
Master's  mark,  for  the  purposes  of  perpetuat- 
ing friendship  and  rendering  its  union  more 
sacred,  were  constructed  in  the  following  man- 
ner: tney  took  a  small  piece  of  bone,  ivory  ^ 
or  stonoj  generally  <^  a  square  or  cubical  form, 
and  dividing  it  into  equal  parts,  each  wrote 
his  own  name,  or  some  other  inscription,  upon 
one  of  the  pieces;  the^  then  made  a  mutual 
exchange,  and,  lest  falling  into  other  hands  it 
should  give  occasion  to  imposture,  the  pledge 
was  preserved  with  the  jgreatest  secrecy^  and 
no  one  knew  the  name  inscribed  upon  it  ex- 
cept the  possessor. 

The  primitive  Christians  seem  to  have 
adopted  a  similar  practise,  and  the  teeeera  was 
earned  b3r  them  in  their  traveb,  as  a  means  of 
introduction  to  their  fellow  Christians.  A 
favorite  inscription  with  them  were  the  letters 
n.  T.  A.  n.,  being  the  initials  of  n«nip,  Tios, 
Aytw  Hyw/fMf  or  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost 
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Hie  use  of  these  tessera,  In  the  place  of  written 
certificates,  continuedi  says  Dr.  Harris  (Diss, 
on  the  Tess.  Hasp.),  until  the  eleventh  oen- 
iury,  at  which  tune  they  are  mentioned  by 
Burohardus,  Archbishop  of  Worms,  in  a  visi- 
tation charge. 

The  "amabo"  was  a  similar  keepsake, 
formed  by  breaking  a  piece  of  money  in  two. 
The  etvmology  of  this  word  shows  distinctly 
that  the  Romans  borrowed  the  custom  of 
these  pledges  from  the  ancient  Israelites,  for 
it  is  derived  from  the  Hebrew  araban,  a  pledse. 

With  this  detail  of  the  customs  of  tne 
ancients  before  us,  we  can  easily  explain  the 
weO-known  passage  in  Revelation  ii.  17: 
"To  him  that  overcometh  will  I  give  a  white 
stone,  and  in  it  a  new  name  written,  which  no 
man  knoweth  saving  he  that  reoeiveth  it." 
Tliat  is,  to  borrow  the  interpretation  of  Har- 
ris, "To  him  that  overcometh  wiU  I  give  a 
pledge  ci  my  affection,  which  shall  constitute 
nim  my  friend,  and  entitle  him  to  privilms 
and  honors  <tf  which  none  else  can  know  the 
value  or  the  extent." 

Mark  Man*  Acoo^dinff  to  Masonic  tradi- 
tion, the  Mark  Men  were  the  Wardens,  as  the 
Mark  Masters  were  the  Masters  of  the  Fellow- 
Craft  Lod^,  at  the  building  of  the  Temple. 
Th^  distnbuted  the  marks  to  the  workmen, 
and  made  the  first  inspection  of  the  work, 
which  was  afterward  to  be  approved  by  the 
overseers.  As  a  deme,  the  Mark  Man  is  not 
recognised  in  the  Imited  States.  In  England 
it  is  sometimes,  but  not  generally,  worked  as 
preparatory  to  the  deppree  of  Mark  Master. 
In  Scotiand,  in  1778,  it  was  given  to  Fellow- 
Crafts,  while  the  Mark  Master  was  restricted 
to  Master  Masons.  It  is  not  recognised  in 
the  present  regulations  of  the  Supreme  Grand 
Cluster  of  Scotland.  Much  of  the  esoteric 
ritual  of  the  Mark  Man  has  been  incorporated 
into  the  Mark  Master  of  the  American  Sys- 
tem. 

Mark  Master.  The  Fourth  Degree  of  the 
American  Rite.  The  traditions  of  the  def;ree 
make  it  of  great  historical  importance,  smce 
by  them  we  are  informed  that  by  its  influence 
each  Operative  Mason  at  the  building  of  the 
Temple  was  known  and  distinguished,  and  the 
disorder  and  confusion  which  might  otherwise 
have  attended  so  immense  an  undertaking 
was  completely  prevented.  Not  less  usefiu 
is  it  in  its  symbolic  signification.  As  illustra- 
tive of  the  Fellow-Craft,  the  Fourth  Depee  is 
particularly  directed  to  the  inculcation  of 
order,  regularity,  and  discipline.  It  teaches 
us  that  we  should  discharge  all  the  duties  of 
our  several  stations  with  precision  and  pimc- 
tuality;  that  the  work  of  our  hands  and  the 
thoufflits  of  our  hearts  should  be  good  and 
true—not  unfinished  and  imperfect,  not  sin- 
ful and  defective — but  such  as  tne  Great 
Overseer  and  Judge  of  heaven  and  earth  will 
see  fit  to  approve  as  a  worthy  oblation  from 
his  creatures.  If  the  Fellow-Craft's  Desree  is 
devoted  to  the  inculcation  of  learning,  tnat  of 
the  Mark  Master  is  intended  to  instruct  us 
how  that  learning  can  most  usef  uUy  and  ju- 
dicious^ be  employed  for  our  own  honor  and 


the  profit  of  others.  And  it  holds  forth  to  the 
desponding  the  encouraging  tiiought  that  al- 
though our  motives  may  somethnes  be  misin- 
terpreted by  our  erring  fellow  mortals,  our  at- 
tainments be  underrated,  and  our  reputations 
be  traduced  by  the  envious  and  malicious, 
there  is  one,  at  least,  who  sees  not  with  the 
eyes  of  man,  but  may  yet  make  that  stone 
which  the  builders  rejected,  the  head  of  the 
comer.  The  intimate  connection  then,  be- 
tween the  Second  and  Fourth  degrees  of  Ma- 
sonry, is  this^  that  while  one  inculcates  the  neo- 
essary  exercise  of  all  the  duties  of  life,  tiie 
other  teaches  the  importance  of  performing 
them  with  ssrstematic  regularity.  The  true 
Mark  Master  is  a  type  of  that  man  mentioned 
in  the  sacred  parable,  who  received  from  his 
master  this  n^proving  language — "Well  done, 
good  and  faithful  servant;  thou  hast  been 
faithful  over  a  few  things,  I  will  make  thee 
ruler  over  many  thin^i:  enter  thou  into  the 
joys  of  thy  Lord." 

In  America^  the  Mark  Master's  is  the  first 
dmee  given  m  a  Royal  Arch  Chapter.  Its 
officers  are  a  Ri^  Worshipful  Master,  Sen- 
ior and  Junior  Wardens,  Secretary,  Trea»» 
urer.  Senior  and  Junior  Deacons.  Master, 
Senior  and  Junior  Overseers.  Tne  degree 
cannot  be  conferred  when  less  than  six  are 
present,  who,  in  that  case,  must  be  the  first 
and  last  three  officers  above  named.  The 
working  tools  are  the  Mattel  and  IndenHnp 
Chisd  (which  see).  The  symbolic  color  is 
purple.    The  Mark  Master's  Degree  is  now 

8'ven  in  England  under  the  authority  of  the 
rand  Lod^e  of  Marie  Masters,  which  was 
established  m  June,  1856,  and  is  a  jurisdiction 
independent  of  the  Grand  Lod^.  The  officers 
are  the  same  as  in  America,  with  the  addition 
of  a  Chaplain,  Director  of  Ceremonies,  As- 
sistant Director,  Registrar  of  Marks,  Inner 


Guard  or  Time  Keeper,  and  two  Stewards. 
Master  Masons  are  ehgible  for  initiation.  Bro. 
Hughan  says  that  the  degree  is  virtually  ihe 
same  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland.  It 
diGfers,  however,  in  some  respects  from  the 
American  degree. 

Mark  of  the  Craft,  Begnlar.  In  the 
Mark  Degree  there  is  a  certain  stone  which  is 
said,  in  the  rituaL  not  to  have  upon  it  the  reff^ 
vJUxr  mark  of  the  CrafL  This  ^ression  is  de- 
rived from  the  following  tradition  of  the  d&> 
gree.  At  the  buikiing  of  the  Temple,  each 
workman  placed  his  own  mark  upon  his  own 
materials,  so  that  the  workmansnip  of  every 
Mason  might  be  readily  distinguished,  and 
praise  or  blame  be  justly  awarded.  These 
marks,  according  to  the  lectures,  consisted  dt 
mathematical  figures,  squares,  an^es,  lines, 
and  perpendiculars,  and  iienoe  any  fixure  of  a 
diGferent  kind,  such  as  a  circle,  would  not  be 
deemed  "the  regular  mark  of  the  Craft.'' 
Of  the  three  stones  used  in  the  Mark  Degree, 
one  is  inscribed  with  a  square  and  another 
with  a  plumb  or  perpendicular,  because  these 
were  marks  familiar  to  the  Craft;  but  the 
thirdj  which  is  inscribed  with  a  circle  and 
certam  hieroglyphics,  was  not  known,  and  was 
not,  therefore,  called  "regular.'' 
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Marks  of  the  Craf i.  In  fonner  tunes. 
Operative  Masons,  the  "Steinmetzen"  of 
Germany,  were  accustomed  to  i^laoe  some 
mark  or  sign  of  their  own  invention,  which, 
like  the  monogram  of  the  painters,  would 
seem  to  identify  the  work  of  each.  They  are 
to  be  found  upon  the  cathedrals,  churches, 
castles,  and  other  stately  buildingB  erected 
since  the  twelfth  century,  or  a  little  earUer, 
in  Germany,  France,  England,  and  Scotland. 
As  Mr.  Godwin  has  obsierved  in  his  History  in 
Ruins,  it  is  curious  to  see  that  these  marks 
are  of  the  same  character,  in  form,  in  all  these 
different  countries.  They  were  principally 
crosses,  triangles,  and  other  mathematical 
figures,  and  many  of  them  were  religious  Bym- 
bols.  Specimens  taken  from  different  build- 
ings supply  such  forms  as  follow. 

+  ffl  i^ 
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The  last  of  these  is  the  well-known  vesioa 
pisciSt  the  symbol  of  Christ  among  the  prim- 
itive Christians,  and  the  last  but  one  is  the 
Pythagorean  pentalpha.  A  writer  in  the 
London  Times  (August  13, 1835)  is  incorrect  in 
stating  that  these  marks  are  confined  to  Ger- 
manv,  and  are  to  be  found  only  since  the 
twelfth  or  thirteenth  centuries.  More  recent 
researches  have  shown  that  they  existed  in 
many  other  countries,  especially  in  Scotland, 
and  tliat  they  were  practised  by  the  builders 
of  ancient  times.  Thus  Ainsworth,  in  his 
Trtwds  (ii.,  167),  tells  us,  in  his  description  of 
the  ruins  of  Al-Hadhv  in  Mesopotamia,  that 
''every  stone,  not  only  in  the  chief  building, 
but  in  the  walls  and  bastions  and  other  public 
monuments,  when  not  defaced  by  time,  is 
marked  witn  a  character  which  is  for  the  most 

r',  either  a  Chaldean  letter  or  numeral." 
Didron,  who  reported  a  series  of  observa- 
tions on  the  subject  of  these  Masons'  marks  to 
the  ComiU  Historique  des  Arts  et  Monumens  of 
Paris,  believes  that  he  can  discover  in  them 
references  to  distinct  schools  or  Lodges  of 
Masons.  He  divides  them  into  two  classes: 
tiiose  of  the  overseers,  and  those  of  the 
men  who  worked  the  stones.  The  marks  of  the 
first  class  consist  of  monogrammatic  charac- 
ters; those  of  the  second,  are  of  the  nature  of 
ssrmbols,  such  as  shoes,  trowels,  mallets,  etc. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Freemasons^  Quar- 
terly Review  states  that  similar  marks  are  to  be 
found  on  the  stones  which  compose  the  walls 
of  the  fortress  of  Allahabad,  which  was  erected 
in  1542,  in  the  East  Indies.  *' The  walls,''  says 
this  writer^  "are  composed  of  lar^e  oblong 


blocks  of  red  granite,  and  are  almost  every- 
where covered  by  Masonic  emblems,  which 
evince  something  more  than  mere  ornament. 
They  are  not  co^&ned  to  one  particular  spot, 
but  are  scattered  over  the  wails  of  the  fortress, 
in  manv  places  as  hish  as  thirty  or  forty  feet 
from  the  ground.  It  is  auite  certain  that 
thousands  of  stones  on  the  walls,  bearing 
these  Masonic  symbols,  were  carved,  marked, 
and  numbered  in  the  quarry  previous  to  the 
erection  of  the  buildiog.'' 

In  the  ancient  buildings  of  England  and 
France,  these  marks  are  to  be  found  in  great 
abundance.  In  a  communication,  on  this 
subject,  to  the  London  Society  of  Antiquaries, 
Mr.  Godwin  states  that,  'in  my  opinion, 
these  marks,  if  collected  and  comparea  might 
assist  in  connecting  the  various  bands  of  op- 
eratives, who,  under  the  protection  of  the 
Church — ^mystically  united — spread  them- 
selves over  Europe  during  the  Middle  Ages, 
and  are  known  as  Freemasons."  Mr.  Godwin 
describes  these  marks  as  varyinjp;  in  length 
from  two  to  seven  inches,  and  as  formed  by  a 
single  line,  slightly  indented,  consisting  chiefly 
of  crosses,  imown  Masonic  symbols,  em- 
blems of  the  Trinity  and  of  eternity,  the 
double  triangle,  trowel,  square,  etc. 

The  same  writer  observes  thieit,  in  a  conver- 
sation, in  September,  1844,  with  a  Mason  at 
work  on  the  Canterbury  Cathedral,  he  "found 
that  many  Masons  (all  who  were  Freemasons) 
had  their  mystic  marks  handed  down  from 
generation  to  generation:  this  man  had  his 
mark  from  his  father,  and  he  received  it  from 
his  grandfather." 

Marrow  In  the  Bone.  An  absurd  corrup- 
tion of  a  Jewish  word,  and  still  more  absurdly 
said  to  be  its  translation.  It  has  no  appro- 
priate signification  in  the  place  to  which  it  is 
applied,  out  was  once  reh^ously  believed  in 
by  many  Masons,  who,  bemg  ignorant  of  the 
Hebrew  langua^^,  accepted  it  as  a  true  inter- 
pretation. It  is  now  universally  rejected  by 
the  intelligent  portion  of  the  Craft. 

M arseUleSy  Mother  Lodge  of.  A  Lod^e 
was  established  in  1748,  at  Marseilles,  m 
France,  Thory  says,  by  a  traveling  Mason, 
under  the  name  oi  St.  Jean  d'Ecosse.  It 
afterward  assumed  the  name  of  Mother 
Lodge  of  Marseilles,  and  still  later  the  name 
of  Scottish  Mother  Lodge  of  France.  It 
granted  Warrants  of  its  own  authority  for 
Lodges  in  France  and  in  the  colonies;  among 
others  for  one  at  New  Orleans,  in  Louisiana. 

Marshal.  An  officer  common  to  several 
Masonic  bodies,  whose  duty  is  to  refi[ulate  pro- 
cessions and  other  public  solemnities.  In 
Grand  bodies  he  is  called  a  Grand  Marshal. 
In  the  American  Royal  Arch  System,  the  Cap- 
tain of  the  Host  acts  on  public  occasions  as 
the  Marshal.  The  Marshal's  ensign  of  office  is 
a  baton  or  short  rod.  The  office  of  Marshal 
in  State  affairs  is  very  ancient.  It  was  found 
in  the  courtof  the  Byzantine  emperors,  and  was 
introduced  into  England  from  France  at  the 
period  of  the  conquest.  His  badge  of  office 
was  at  first  a  rod  or  verge,  which  was  afterward 
abbreviated  to  the  baton,  for,  as  an  old  writer 
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has  observed  (Thinns).  "the  verge  or  rod  was 
the  ensign  of  him  who  had  authority  to  reform 
evil  in  warre  and  in  peace,  and  to  see  quiet 
and  order  observed  among  the  people." 

Martel*  Charles  Martel,  who  died  in  741, 
although  not  actually  king,  reigned  over 
France  under  the  title  of  Mayor  of  the  Palace. 
Heboid  {Hist.  Qen,,  p.  60)  says  that  "at  the 
request  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  kings,  he  sent 
workmen  and  Masters  into  England."  The 
Operative  Masons  of  the  Middle  Ages  consid- 
ered him  as  one  of  their  patrons,  and  give  the 
following  account  of  him  in  their  Lc^gend  of 
the  Graft.  "There  was  one  of  the  Royal  line 
of  France  called  Charlea  Marshall f  and  he  was 
a  man  that  loved  well  the  said  Craft  and  took 
upon  him  the  Rules  and  Manners,  and  after 
that  Bt  thb  Gbacb  of  God  he  was  dect  to  be 
the  King  of  France,  and  when  he  was  in  his 
Estate,  he  helped  to  make  those  Masons  that 
were  now,  and  sett  them  on  Work  and  gave 
them  Chwges  and  Manners  and  good  pay  as 
he  had  learned  of  other  Masons,  and  con- 
firmed them  a  Charter  from  yeare  to  yeare  to 
hold  their  Assembly  when  they  would,  and 
Cherished  them  right  well,  and  thus  came  this 
Noble  Craft  into  France."    (Lansdowne  MS.) 

Martha.  The  Fourth  Degree  of  the 
Eastern  Star;  a  Rite  of  American  Adoptive 
Masonry. 

Marttnlsm.  The  Rite  of  Martinism. 
called  also  the  Rectified  Rite,  was  instituted 
at  Lyons,  by  the  Marquis  de  St.  Martin,  a 
disciple  of  Martines  Paschalis,  of  whose  Rite 
it  was  i>retended  to  be  a  reform.  Martinism 
was  divided  into  two  classes,  called  Temples, 
in  which  were  the  following  degrees: 

/.  Temple.  1.  Apprentioe.  2.  Fellow- 
Craft.  3.  Master  Mason.  4.  Past  Master. 
5.  Elect.  6.  Grand  Arohiteot.  7.  Mason  of 
the  Secret. 

//.  Temjaie.  8.  Prince  of  Jerusalem.  9. 
Einight  of  Palestine.    10.  Eadosh. 

Tie  decrees  of  Martinism  abounded  in  the 
reveries  of  the  Mystics.  '  (See  SaifU  Martin.) 

Hartlii,  Loiils  CUode  de  St.  See  Saini 
Martin. 

Ifartyr.  A  title  bestowed  by  the  Tem- 
plars on  their  last  Grand  Master,  James  de 
Mola^r.  If,  as  Du  Cange  says,  we  Church 
sometimes  gives  the  title  of  martyr  to  men  of 
illustrious  sanctity^  who  have  suffered  death 
not  for  the  confession  of  the  name  of  Christ, 
but  for  some  other  cause,  being  slain  by  im- 
pious men,  then  De  Molay,  as  the  innocent 
victim  of  the  malignant  schemes  of  an  atro- 
cious pope  and  king,  was  clearly  entitled  to 
the  appellation. 

llartyn»  Four  Crowned.  See  Powr 
Crtnmed  Martyrs, 

HarylAiid*  Freemasonry  was  introduced 
into  Maryland,  in  1750,  by  the  Provincial 
Grand  Lodge  oi  Massachusetts,  which  issued  a 
Charter  for  the  establishment  of  a  Lodge  at 
Annapolis.  Five  other  Lodges  were  subse- 
quently chartered  by  the  Provincial  Grand 
Lodge  of  Pennsylvania,  and  one  in  1765,  at 
Joppa,  by  the  Grand  Lodge  of  England.  On 
the  31st  at  July,  1783,  these  five  Lodges  held  a 


convention  at  Talbot  Court-House,  mod  in- 
formally organised  a  Grand  Lodge.  But  as 
the  Lodge  at  Annapolis  had  taken  no  part 
in  this  movement,  another  convention  <u  aU 
the  Lodges  was  held  at  Baltimore  on  the  17th 
of  April,  1787,  and  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Mary- 
land was  duly  organized,  John  Coates  bcdng 
elected  the  Grand  Master.  The  Grand  Qiap- 
ter  was  established  in  1812. 

Mason  Crowned.  (MoQon  Cauranne.)  A 
d^ree  in  the  nomenclature  of  Fustier. 

Mason,  Derivation  of  the  W<wd.  The 
search  for  the  etymology^  or  derivation  of  the 
word  Mason  has  given  rise  to  numerous  the> 
ories,  some  of  them  ingenious,  but  many  of 
them  very  absurd.  Thus,  a  writer  in  the  Eu- 
ropean Magazine  for  February,  1792,  who 
signs  his  name  as  "George  Drake,"  lieutenant 
of  marines,  attempts  to  trace  the  Masons  to 
the  Druids,  and  derives  Mason  from  May's  on, 
May's  being  in  reference  to  May-dofi^  the  great 
festival  of  the  Druids^  and  on  meaning  men^  as 
in  the  French  on  dU,  for  homme  dii,  Aocording 
to  this,  May's  on  therefore  means  the  Men  ^ 
May,  This  idea  is  not  original  with  Drake, 
since  the  same  derivation  was  urged  in  1766  by 
Cleland,  in  his  essays  on  The  Way  to  Things  in 
WordSf  and  on  The  Real  Secret  cf  Freemasons. 

Hutchinson,  in  his  search  for  a  derivation, 
seems  to  have  been  perplexed  with  the  variety 
of  roots  that  presented  themselves,  and,  being 
inclined  to  believe  that  the  name  of  Mason 
''has  its  derivation  from  a  language  in  which  it 
implies  some  strong  indication  or  distinction 
of  the  nature  of  the  society,  imd  that  it  has  no 
relation  to  architects,"  Ioojqb  for  the  root  in  the 
Greek  tongue.  Thus  he  thinks  that  Mason 
may  come  from  Mom  Scwr,  Mao  Soon,  "1  seek 
salvation,"  or  from  Mvoniff,  Mystes,  "an  in* 
itiate  " ;  and  that  Masonry  is  only  a  corruption 
of  Mc^ovporfM,  MesouraneOf  "I  am  in  the 
midst  of  heaven" J  or  from  Ma(opov9,  Masot^ 
routhf  a  constellation  mentioned  by  Job,  or 
from  Mvoni^ior,  Mysterionf  "a  mystery." 

Lessing  says,  in  his  Ernst  una  Fcikf  that 
Masa  in  the  Anjglo-Saxon  sigiiifies  a  UMe,  and 
that  Masonry,  consequently,  is  a  society  of  the 
table. 

Nicolai  thinks  he  finds  the  root  in  the  Low 
Latin  word  of  the  Middle  Ages  Massonya,  or 
Masonia,  which  signifies  an  exclusive  society 
or  club}  such  as  that  of  the  round  table. 

Commg  down  to  later  times,  we  find  Bro. 
C.  W.  Moore,  in  his  Boston  Magazine,  of  May, 
1844,  deriving  Mason  from  AiOvro/uoi.  Litk' 
otomos,  "&  Stone-cutter."  But  although  full^ 
aware  of  the  elasticity  of  etymological  rules,  it 
surpasses  our  ingenuity  to  get  Mason  ety- 
mologically  out  otLilhotomos. 

Bro.  Giles  F.  Yates  sought  for  the  deriva- 
tion of  Mason  in  the  Greek  word  M^Cufts, 
Mazones,  a  festival  of  Dionysus,  and  he 
thought  that  this  was  another  proof  of  the 
lineal  descent  of  the  Masonic  order  from  the 
Dionysiac  Artificers. 

The  late  William  S.  Rockwell,  who  was 
accustomed  to  find  all  his  Masonry  in  the 
Egyptian  mysteries,  and  who  was  a  thorough 
stuoent  of  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphic  system. 
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derives  the  word  Mason  from  a  combination 
of  two  phonetic  signs,  the  one  being  MAI, 
and  sigmfjring  "to  k>ve/'  and  the  other  being 
SON,  which  means  "a  brother."  Hence,  he 
says,  "this  combination,  MAISON,  expresses 
exactly  in  sound  our  word  MASON^  and  sig^ 
nifies  litercJly  ImnnQ  hrotheTf  that  is.  pkUa" 
delphua.  hrotfUer  of  an  association^  and  tnus  oor^ 
responos  also  in  sense." 

But  all  of  these  fanciful  etymologies,  which 
would  have  terrified  Bopp,  Qrinun,  or  Mtlller, 
or  anv  other  student  ot  linguistic  relations, 
forcibly  remind  us  of  the  French  epigram- 
matist, who  admitted  that  dphma  came  from 
e^fuiM,  but  that,  in  so  coming,  it  had  very  con- 
siderably chiuxged  its  route. 

What,  then,  is  the  true  derivation  of  the 
word  Masant  Let  us  see  what  the  orthoepists, 
who  had  no  Masonic  theories,  have  said  upon 
the  subject. 

Webster,  seeing  that  in  Spanish  masa  means 
mortar,  is  inclinea  to  derive  Mason,  as  denot- 
ing one  that  works  in  mortar,  from  the  root  of 
mass,  which  of  course  gave  birth  to  Uie  Span- 
ish word. 

In  Low  or  Medieval  Latin,  Mason  was 
maehio  or  miocio,  and  this  Du  Cange  derives 
from  the  Latin  maceria,  "  a  long  wall."  Others 
find  a  derivation  in  mackina,  because  the 
builders  stood  upon  machines  to  raise  their 
walls.  But  Richardson  takes  a  common-sense 
view  of  the  subject.  He  says,  "  It  appears  to 
be  obviously  the  same  word  as  maison,  a  house 
or  mansion,  applied  to  the  person  who  builds, 
•instead  of  the  thing  built.  The  French  Mais- 
soner  is  to  build  houses;  Masonner,  to  build  of 
stone.  ^  The  word  Mason  is  applied  by  usa^e 
to  a  builder  in  stone,  and  Masonry  to  work  m 
stone." 

Carpenter  gives  Massom,  used  in  1225,  for 
a  building  of  stone,  and  Massoniis,  used  in 
1304,  for  a  Mason;  and  the  Benedictine  edi- 
tors of  Du  Cange  define  Massoneria  ''a  build- 
ingy  the  French  Ma^onnerie,  and  Massoner- 
iiLs"  as  Latomus  or  a  Mason,  both  words  in 
manuscripts  of  1385. 

[Dr.  Miuray,  in  the  New  English  Dictionary, 
says  of  the  word  Mason:  ''the  ulterior  ety- 
mology is  obscure,  possibly  the  word  is  from 
the  root  of  Latin  'maoena'  (a  wall)."] 

As  a  practical  question,  we  are  compelled 
to  reject  all  those  fanciful  derivations  which 
connect  the  Masons  etymologically  and  his- 
torically with  the  Greeks,  the  Egyptians,  or 
the  DruidSj  and  to  take  the  word  Mason  in  its 
ordinary  signification  of  a  woricer  in  stone, 
and  thus  indicate  the  origin  of  the  Order  from 
a  society  or  association  of  practical  and  oper- 
ative builders.  We  need  no  better  root  than 
the  Medieval  Latin  Masonner,  to  build,  or 
MaconetuSj  a  builder. 

MMSoney.  Used  in  the  Strassburg  Consti- 
tutions, and  other  German  works  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  as  equivalent  to  the  modem 
Masonry.  Kloss  translates  it  by  Masonhood, 
Lessing  derives  it  from  masa,  Anglo-Saxon,  a 
table,  and  says  it  means  a  Society  of  the  Table. 
Nicolai  deduces  it  from  the  Low  Latin  mtiS" 
sonya,  which  means  both  a  cltib  and  a  key,  and 


says  it  means  an  exclusive  society  or  dub,  and 
so,  he  thinks,  we  get  our  word  Masonry, 
Krause  traces  it  to  mas,  mass,  food  or  a  ban- 
quet. It  is  a  pity  to  attack  these  speculations, 
but  we  are  inclined  to  look  at  Masonry  as 
simply  a  corruption  of  the  English  Masonris, 

Mmou*  Hermetic.  (Ma^on  HemMque,) 
A  degree  in  the  Archives  of  the  Mother  Lodge 
of  the  Eclectic  Philoeophic  Rite. 

Masonic  Colors.  The  colors  appropriated 
bv  the  fraternity  are  many,  and  even  shades 
of  the  same  color.  The  principal  ones  are 
blue,  to  the  Craft  degrees;  purple,  to  the  Royal 
Arcn;  white  and  black,  to  the  Order  of  the 
Temple;  while  all  colors  are  used  in  the 
respective  degrees  of  the  A.  A.  Scottish  Rite: 
notably,  the  nine-colored  fldrdle,  intertwined 
with  a  tenth,  worn  in  the  Fourteenth  Degree 
of  the  last-named  system. 

Masonic  HalL    See  HaU,  Masonic. 

Masonic  Literature.  See  Liierature  of 
Masonry. 

Mason*  Illustrious  and  Sublime  Grand 
Master.  (Ma^on  lUustre  el  Sublime  Grand 
MaUre.)  A  degree  in  the  manuscript  oolleo- 
tion  of  Peuvret. 

Mason  of  the  Secret.    {Ma^on  du  Secret..) 

1.  The  Sixth  l>eacee  of  the  Rite  of  Tschoudy. 

2.  The  Seventh  Degree  of  the  Rite  of  Saint 
Martin. 

Mason,  Operative.    See  OperaOue  Masons. 

Mason,  Perfect.  (Ma^on  Parfait.)  The 
Twenty-seventh  Degree  of  the  collection  of  the 
Metropolitan  Chapter  of  France. 

Mason  Phflosopher.  (Macon  PhUosoT^.) 
A  degree  in  the  manuscript  collection  of  Peu- 
vret. 

Bfason,  Practical.  The  French  so  call  an 
Operative  Mason,  Ma^on  de  Pratique. 

Bfasonry.  Although  Masonry  is  of  two 
kinds,  0}>erative  and  Speculative,  yet  Masonic 
writers  frequently  employ  the  word  Masonry 
as  ^non3rmous  with  Freemasonry. 

Masonry,  OperatlTe.  See  Operative  Mar 
sonry. 

Masonry,  Origin  of.  See  Origin  of  Free- 
masonry. 

Masonry,  SpeculatlTe.  See  Speculative 
Masonry. 

Masons,  Company  of.  One  of  the 
ninety-one  Uvery  companies  of  London,  but 
not  one  of  the  twelve  greater  ones.  Their 
arms  are  asure,  on  a  chevron,  between  three 
castles  argent,  a  pair  of  compasses  somewhat 
extended  of  the  1st;  crest,  a  castle  of  the  2d: 
and  motto,  "In  the  Lord  is  all  our  trust." 
These  were  granted  by  Clarencieux,  King  of 
arms,  in  1472,  but  they  were  not  incorpora^ted 
until  Charles  U.  gave  them  a  charter  m  1677. 
They  are  not  to  be  confounded  with  the 
Fraternity  of  Freemasons,  but  originally 
there  was  some  connection  between  ti^  two. 
At  their  hall  in  Basinghall  Street,  Ashmole 
says  that  in  1682  he  attended  a  meeting  at 
which  several  persons  were  "admitted  mto 
the  FeUowsfaip  of  Freemasons."  (See  Ask-' 
mole.  Elias,  and  Accepted), 

Mason,  Scottish  Mast^.  (Macon  Ecos^ 
sais  MaUre.)    Also  called  Perfect  £lect,  Elu 
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Ei/ail.    A  degree  in  tbe  AichiTM  of  the 
odier  Lodge  of  the  Fhiloeophio  Soottiah 
Rite. 

Muoiu,  Bmpcfor  of  aD  the.  (Magom^ 
Bmpemw  de  Uma  lea,)  A  degree  died  in  the 
Domenoiature  of  Fustier. 

IIU01I9  Specidatlf e.  See  Speculative 
Maaomy. 

MmmiOb  Stone.    See  Stone  Maatme. 

Mmoo  SubUnie.  {MoQon  euhUme,)  A 
degree  in  the  manuscript  collection  of  Peuvret. 

IlMon.  SttbUme  Openttfe.  (Macon 
SvbUme  rroHque,)  A  degree  in  the  manu- 
•cript  collection  of  Peurret. 

Magon's  Wife  and  IhuiAter.  A  degree 
frequent^  conferred  in  the  United  States  on 
the  wives,  daughters,  sisters,  and  mothere  of 
Biaaons,  to  secure  to  them,  by  investing  them 
with  a  peculiar  mode  of  reco^tion,  the  aid 
and  assistance  of  the  Fratermty.  It  may  be 
conferred  hj  any  Master  Mason,  and  the  re- 
quirement IS  that  the  recipient  shall  be  the 
wife,  mmiarried  daughter,  unmarried  sister, 
or  widowed  nxyther  ofa  Master  Mason.  It  is 
sometimes  called  the  Holy  Virgin,  and  has 
been  by  some  deemed  of  so  much  importance 
that  a  Manual  of  it,  with  the  title  of  The 
LadHet^  Maaonry,  or  Hieroglyphic  MonUor, 
was  published  at  Louisville,  Kentuc^,  in 
1861.  by  Pftst  Grand  Master  William  Liogh, 
of  Aiabiima. 

Muon,  True.  {Mofon  Vrai.)  A  degree 
composed  b^  Pemetty.  It  is  the  only  one  of 
the  hic^  Hermetic  degrees  of  the  Rite  of 
Avignon,  and  it  became  the  first  degree  of 
the  same  system  after  it  was  transplanted  to 
Montpellier.    (See  Academy  cf  True  Maaona,) 

IfMOTa.  A  Hebrew  work  on  the  Bible, 
intended  to  secure  it  from  any  alterations 
or  innovations.  Those  who  composed  it 
were  termed  Masorites,  who  taught  from 
tradition,  and  who  invented  the  Hebrew 
points.    They  were  also  known  as  Melchites. 

Muoretie  Points.  The  Hebrew  a^|>habeib 
is  without  vowels,  which  were  traditionally 
supplied  by  the  rrader  from  oral  instruction, 
hoice  the  true  ancient  sounds  of  the  words 
have  been  lost.  But  about  the  eighth 
or  ninth  century  a  school  of  Rabbis,  called 
Masorites,  invented  vowel  points,  *to  be 
placed  above  or  bebw  the  consonants,  so 
as  to  give  them  a  determined  pronunciation. 
These  Maaoretic  PoirUa  are  never  used  bv 
the  Jews  in  their  rolls  of  the  law,  and  in  all 
investiiations  into  the  derivation  and  mean- 
ing of  Hebrew  names.  Masonic  scholare  and 
other  etymologists  always  reject  them. 

MMsadmsetts.  Freemasonry  was  intro- 
duced into  Massachusetts,  in  1733,  by  a 
Deputation  nanted  to  Henry  Price  as  Grand 
Master  of  North  America,  dated  April  30, 
1733.  Price,  on  July  30th  of  the  same  year. 
organised  tiie  "St.  John's  Grand  Lodge." 
which  immediately  mnted  a  Warrant  to  "St. 
John's  Lodge"  in  Boston,  which  is  now  the 
oldest  Lodge  existing  in  America.  In  1762 
some  brethren  in  Boston  formed  a  Lodge, 
whidi  was  afterward  known  as  "St.  Andrew^s 
Lodge,"  and  received  a  Warrant  from  the 


Gfand  Lodge  of  Scotland;  the  rivalry  between 
the  two  Lodges  continued  for  forty  years.  On 
Deconber  27, 1769,  St.  Andrew's  LGwige.  with 
the  asaistanoe  of  three  traveling  Xiodfles  m  the 
British  army,  organised  the  Grand  Xodge  of 
Massachusetts,  and  elected  Joseph  Warren 
Grand  Master.  In  1702,  the  two  Grand 
Lodges  united  and  formed  the  "Gbmid  Lodge 
of  tfe  Most  Ancient  and  Honorable  Society 
of  Free  and  Accepted  Masons  for  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts,"  and  elected 
John  Cutler  Grand  Master. 

The  Grand  Chapter  of  Massachusetts  was 
organised  June  12,  1796,  and  the  Grand 
Council  of  Royal  and  Select  Masters  in  1826. 
The  Grand  Commanderv,  which  exercises 
Jurisdiction  over  both  Massachusetts  and 
Rhode  Island,  was  established  May  6,  1805. 
In  1807  it  extended  its  jurisdiction,  and  called 
itself  "The  United  States  Grand  Encamp- 
ment." In  1816,  it  united  with  other  Encamp- 
ments at  a  convention  in  Philadelphia^  where  a 
General  Grand  Encampment  of  the  United 
States  was  formed;  ana  in  1819,  at  ^e  meet- 
ing of  that  body,  the  representatives  of  the 
"Grand  Encampment  of  Massachusetts  and 
Rhode  Island  "  are  reocnded  as  being  present. 
And  from  that  time  it  has  retained  uiat  title, 
only  changing  it,  in  1859,  to  "Grand  Com- 
mandery,'^in  compliance  with  the  new  Con- 
stitution of  the  Grand  Encampment  of  the 
United  States. 

]ia8sen»»  Andre.  Duke  of  Rivoli.  Prince 
of  Essling,  and  a  Marshal  of  France,  oom  at 
Nice  in  1758.  Early  in  the  French  Revolu- 
tion he  joined  a  battalion  of  volunteers,  and 
soon  rose  to  hi^  military  rank.  He  was  a 
prominent  Grand  Officer  of  the  French  Grand 
Orient.  He  was  designated  by  Napoleon,  his 
master,  as  the  Robber,  in  consequence  of  his 
being  so  extortionate. 

Massonus.  Used  in  the  thirteenth  and 
fourteenth  centuries,  according  to  Carpenter 
(ffloaa,).  for  Mason. 

Master,  Absolute  Sovef^gn  Grand. 
(Souverain  Orand  Maibre  abaolu,)  The  Nine- 
tieth and  last  degree  of  the  Rite  of  Misraim. 

Master  ad  TItam.  In  the  French  Masonry 
of  the  earlier  part  of  the  last  century,  the 
Masters  of  Lodges  were  not  elected  annually, 
but  held  their  office  for  life.  Hence  tiiey 
were  called  Maatera  ad  Vitanit  or  Masters  for 
Ufe. 

Master,  Ancfent.  (MaUre  Anoen.)  The 
Fourth  Degree  of  the  Rite  of  Martinism. 
This  would  more  properly  be  translated  Past 
Master,  for  it  has  the  same  position  in  the 
rigime  of  St.  Martin  that  the  Past  Master  has 
in  the  Engliah  system. 

Master  Ardiltect,  Grand*  See  Chrand 
Master  ArekUect. 

Master  Architect,  Perfect.  (MaUteArch' 
itede  Parfaii.)  A  degree  in  the  Archives  of 
the  Mother  Lodge  of  Sie  Philosophic  Scottish 
Rite^  and  in  some  other  collections. 

Master  Arcliltect»  Fmsslan*  (MaUre 
ArchUecte  Pnueien.)  A  degree  in  Uie  Ar- 
chives of  the  Mother  Lodge  of  the  Philo- 
sophic Scottish  Rite. 
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Mastery  Blue*  A  name  sometimes  giyen, 
in  the  Scottish  Rite,  to  Master  Masons  of  the 
Third  Degree,  in  contradistinction  to  some  of 
the  higher  degrees,  and  in  reference  to  the 
color  of  their  coUar. 

Master  Builder.  Taking  the  word  master 
in  the  sense  of  one  possessed  of  the  hi^est 
decree  of  skill  and  knowled^,  the  epithet 
''Master  Builder''  is  sometimes  used  by 
Masons  as  an  epithet  of  the  Great  Architect 
of  the  Universe.  Urquhart  (PUlarB  of  Her- 
culeSf  ii.,  67)  derives  it  from  the  ancient 
Hebrews,  who,  he  says^  "used  aloaJbU,  the 
Master  Builder,  as  an  epithet  of  God.'' 

Masttt,  Cohen.  (MaUre  CoSn.)  A  de- 
gree in  the  collection  criT  the  Mother  Lodge  of 
the  Philosophic  Scottish  Rite. 

Master,  Crowned.  (Mailre  Ccuronne,) 
A  degree  in  the  collection  of  the  Lodge  of  Saint 
Louis  des  Amis-R6unis  at  Calais. 

Masttt,  Egyptian.  iM<dtre  EgypHen.) 
A  degree  in  the  Archives  of  the  Mother  Lodge 
of  the  Philosophic  Scottish  Rite. 

Masttt,  Eleet.    See  Elect  Master. 

Mastery  English.  {MaUre  Anglais.)  The 
Eighth  Degree  of  the  Rite  of  Mizraim. 

Master,  Ensttsh  Pctf ect.  {MaUre  Par- 
faU  Anglais.)  A  degree  in  the  collection  of 
Le  Rouge. 

Masttty  Four  Times  Tenerable.  (Af  aUre 
fuatre  fois  V^nirable.)  A  degree  introduced 
mto  Berlin  by  the  Marquis  de  Bemez. 

.Masttty  Grand.    See  Orand  Master. 

Masttt  Hermetic.  {Maitre  HemUtique.) 
A  degree  in  the  collection  of  Lemanceau. 

Master,  Dlastrlous.  (Maitre  Illustre.) 
A  degree  in  the  collection  of  Lemanceau. 

Master,  Dlustrlons  Symbolic.  (Mattre 
SyniMigue  Illustre.)  A  degree  in  the  nomen- 
cuiture  of  Fustier. 

Master  In  Israel.  See  Intendant  of  the 
Building. 

Master  In  Perfect  Architecture.  (M<dtre 
en  la  Parfaite  Architecture.)  A  degree  in  the 
nomenclature  of  Fustier. 

Master  In  the  Chair.  (Meister  tm  SiuM.) 
The  name  given  in  Germany  to  the  presiding 
officer  of  a  Lodge.  It  is  the  same  as  the 
Worshipful  Master  in  English. 

Master,  Irish.  (Mattre  Irlandais.)  The 
Seventh  Degree  of  the  Rite  of  Misraim. 
Ramsay  gave  this  name  at  first  to  the  degree 
which  he  subsequently  called  Mattre  Ecossais 
or  Scottish  Master.  It  is  still  the  Seventh 
Degree  of  the  Rite  of  Mizraim. 

Master,  Kabballstlc  (Maitre  Cabalis- 
tioue.)  A  degree  in  thei  collection  of  the 
Mother  Lodge  of  the  Philosophic  Scottish 
Rite. 

Master,  Little  Elect.  (PetU  MaUre  Au.) 
A  degree  in  the  Archives  of  the  Mother  Lodge 
of  the  Philosophic  Scottish  Rite. 

Master  Mason.  In  all  the  Rites  of  Ma- 
sonry^ no  matter  how  variant  mav  be  their 
orgamsation  in  the  high  degrees,  the  Master 
Mason  constitutes  the  Third  Degree.  In 
form  this  degree  is  also  ererywhere  substan- 
tially the  same,  because  its  legend  is  an  cMsn- 
tial  part  of  it;  and,  as  on  that  legend  the 


degree  must  be  f ounded^  there  can  nowhere 
be  any  important  variation,  because  the  tra- 
dition has  at  all  times  been  the  same. 

The  Master  Mason's  Degree  was  originaUy 
called  the  summit  of  Ancient  Craft  Masonry; 
and  so  it  must  have  been  before  the  dissever- 
ance from  it  of  the  Roval  Arch,  by  which  is 
meant  not  the  ritual,  but  the  symbolism  of 
Arch  Masonry.  But  under  its  present  or- 
Kanisation  the  degree  is  actually  mcomplete, 
because  it  needs  a  complement  that  is  only 
to  be  supplied  in  a  higher  one.  Hence  its 
symbolism  is  necesBari^  restricted,  in  its 
mutilated  form,  to  the  nrst  Temple  and  the 
present  life,  although  it  gives  the  assurance 
of  a  future  one. 

As  the  whole  S3rstem  of  Craft  Masonry  is 
intended  to  present  the  symbolic  idea  of  man 

gassing  through  the  pil^pimage  of  life,  each 
egree  is  appropriated  to  a  certain  portion 
of  that  pilgrimage.  If,  th^  the  First  Degree 
is  a  representation  of  youth,  the  time  to  learn, 
and  the  Second  of  manhood  or  the  time  to 
work^  the  Third  is  symbolic  of  old  age,  with 
its  trials,  its  sufferings,  and  its  final  termina- 
tion in  death.  The  time  for  toiling  is  now 
over — ^the  opportunity  to  leam  has  passed 
away — the  spiritual  temple  that  we  aU  have 
been  striving  to  erect  in  our  hearts,  is  now 
nearly  completed,  and  the  wearied  workman 
awaits  only  the  word  of  the  Grand  Master  of 
the  Universe,  to  call  him  from  the  labors  of 
earth  to  the  eternal  refreshments  of  heaven. 
Hence,  this  is,  by  far,  the  most  solemn  and 
sacred  of  the  degrees  of  Masonry;  and  it  has, 
in  consequence  of  the  profoimd  truths  which 
it  inculcates,  been  distinguished  by  the  Craft 
as  the  sublime  degree.  As  an  Entered  .^>- 
prentice,  the  Mason  was  taught  those  efo" 
mentary  instructions  which  were  to  fit  him 
for  further  advancement  in  his  profession, 
just  as  the  youth  is  supplied  with  that  rudi- 
mentary education  which  is  to  prepare  him  for 
entering  on  the  active  duties  of  life;  as  a 
Fellow-Graft,  he  is  directed  to  continue  his 
investigations  in  the  science  of  the  Insti- 
tution, and  to  labor  diligently  in  the  tasks  it 
prescnbes^  just  as  the  man  is  required  to 
enlarge  his  mind  by  the  acquisition  of  new 
ideas,  and  to  extend  his  usefulness  to  his 
fellow-creatures;  but,  as  a  Master  Mason,  he 
is  taught  the  last,  the  most  important^  and  the 
most  necessary  of  truths,  that  havmc  been 
faithful  to  all  ms  trusts,  he  is  at  last  to  cue,  and 
to  receive  the  reward  of  his  fidelity. 

It  was  the  single  object  of  all  the  ancient 
rites  and  mysteries  practised  in  the  verjr 
bosom  of  Pa^an  darkness,  shining  as  a  soh- 
tarv  beacon  m  all  that  surrounain^  gloom, 
and  obeering  the  philosopher  in  his  weary 
pilgrimage  of  life,  to  teach  the  immortality  of 
the  soul.  This  is  still  the  great  design  of  the 
lliird  Degree  of  Masonry.  This  is  the  scope 
and  aim  of  its  ritual.  The  Master  Mason 
represents  man^  when  youth,  manhood,  old 
age,  and  life  itself,  have  passed  away  as 
fleeting  shadows,  yet  raised  from  the  grave 
of  iniquity,  and  quickened  into  another  and 
a  better  eastenee.    By  its  legend  and  all  its 
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ritual,  it  is  implied  that  we  have  been  re- 
deemed from  the  death  of  sin  and  the  sepul- 
cher  of  pollution.  "The  ceremonies  and  the 
lecture,  says  Dr.  Cnicefix,  ''beautifully 
illustrate  this  all-engrossing  subject;  and  the 
conclusion  we  arrive  at  is,  tnat  vouth,  properly 
directed,  leads  us  to  honorable  and.  virtuous 
maturity,  and  that  the  life  of  man,  regulated 
by  morality,  faith,  and  justice,  will  be  re- 
rarded  at  its  closing  hour,  by  the  prospect  of 
eternal  bhss.'' 

Masonic  historians  have  foimd  much  diffi- 
culty in  settling  the  question  as  to  the  time 
of  the  invention  and  composition  of  the  degree. 
The  theory  that  at  the  building  of  the  Temple 
of  Jerusalem  the  Craft  were  divided  into  three 
or  even  more  degrees,  being  only  a  symbolic 
myth,  must  be  discarded  in  any  historical 
discussion  of  the  subject.  The  real  Question 
at  issue  is  whether  the  Master  Mason's  Degree, 
as  a  degree,  was  in  existence  among  the  Opera- 
tive Freemasons  before  the  eighteenth  century, 
or  whether  we  owe  it  to  the  Revivalists  oi 
1717.  Bro.  Wm.  J.  Hughan,  in  a  very  able 
article  on  this  subject,  published  in  1873,  in 
tiie  Voice  of  Masonry,  says  that  ''so  far  the 
evidence  respecting  its  historv  goes  no  farther 
back  than  the  early  part  of  the  last  century." 
The  evidence,  however,  is  all  of  a  negative 
character.  Tnere  is  none  that  the  aenree 
existed  in  the  seventeenth  century  or  earuer. 
and  there  is  none  that  it  did  not.  All  the  old 
manuscripts  speak  of  Masters  and  Fellows, 
but  these  might  have  been  and  probably  were 
only  titles  of  rank.  The  Sloane  MS.,  No. 
8329.  speaks,  it  is  true,  of  modes  of  recognition 
peculiar  to  Masters  and  Fellows,  and  also  of 
a  Lodge  consisting  of  Masters,  Fellows,  and 
Apprentices.  But  even  if  we  give  to  this  MS. 
its  earliest  date,  that  which  is  assigned  to  it 
by  Findel,  near  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
ceotuiy,  it  will  not  necessarily  follow  that 
these  Masters,  Fellows,  and  Apprentice  had 
each  a  separate  and  distinct  decree.  Indeed, 
it  refers  only  to  one  Lodge^  which  was,  how- 
ever, constituted  by  three  different  ranks;  and 
it  records  but  one  oath,  so  that  it  is  possible 
that  there  was  only  one  common  form  of 
initiation. 

The  first  positive  historical  evidence  that 
we  have  of  the  existence  of  a  Master's  De^ee 
IS  to  be  found  in  the  General  Regulations 
compiled  by  Payne  in  1720.  It  is  there  de- 
clared that  Apprentices  must  be  admitted 
Masters  and  FeUow-Craf ts  only  in  the  Grand 
Lodge.  The  degree  was  then  in  existence. 
But  this  record  would  not  militate  against  the 
theory  advanced  by  some  that  Desaguliers 
was  its  author  in  1717.  Dermott  asserts 
that  the  degree,  as  we  now  have  it,  was  the 
work  of  Desaguliers  and  seven  others,  who, 
being  Fellow-Crafts,  but  not  knowing  the 
Master's  part,  boldly  invented  it.  that  they 
might  organise  a  Grand  Lodge.  He  intimates 
that  the  true  Master's  De^^  existed  before 
that  time,  and  was  in  possession  of  the 
Ancients.  But  Dermott's  testimony  is  abso- 
lutely worth  nothing,  because  he  was  a  violent  I 
parbsan,   and  because  his  statements  arel 


irreconcilable  with  other  facts.  If  the  An- 
cients were  in  possession  of  the  degree  which 
had  eodsted  before  1717.  and  the  Modems 
were  not,  where  did  the  former  get  it? 

Documentary  evidence  is  yet  wanting  to 
settle  the  precise  time  of  the  composition  of 
the  Third  Degree  as  we  now  have  it.  But  it 
would  not  be  prudent  to  oppose  too  positively 
the  theory  tnat  it  must  oe  traced  to  the 
second  decade  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
The  proofs,  as  they  arise  day  by  day,  from 
the  resurrection  of  old  manuscripts,  seem  to 
indine  that  way. 

But  the  legend,  perhaps,  is  of  much  older 
date.  It  may  nave  made  a  part  of  the 
general  initiation;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that, 
Bke  the  similar  one  of  the  Compagnons  de 
la  Tour  in  France,  it  existed  among  the 
Operative  Gilds  of  the  Middle  Ages  as  an 
esoteric  narrative.  Such  a  legend  all  the 
histories  of  the  Ancient  Mystoies  prove  to 
us  belongs  to  the  spirit  of  initiation,  lliere 
would  have  been  no  initiation  worth  preserva- 
tion  without  it. 

Master,  Most  High  and  PnlasMit. 
(Afottre  irha  haut  ei  iris  putuani.)  The 
Six^-seoond  Degree  of  the  Rite  of  Misraim. 

MMtcff,  Most  Wise.  The  title  of  a  pre- 
siding officer  of  a  Chapter  of  Rose  Croix, 
usuaQy  abbreviated  as  Most  Wise. 

Master,  Mystic  (MaUre  Mutti^ue,)  A 
d^ree  in  the  collection  of  Pyron. 

Master  of  aD  SymlnMc  Lodges,  GnuuL 
See Gramd  Master  of  aU SymboUeLodffea, 

Master  of  a  Lodge.    See  Wonhij^td. 

Master  of  CaTalry.  An  officer  in  a  Council 
of  Companions  of  the  Red  iCross,  whose  duties 
are,  in  some  respects,  similar  to  those  of  a 
Junior  Deacon  m  a  symbolic  Lodoe.  The 
two  offices  of  Master  <x  Cavalry  and  Master 
of  Infantry  were  first  appointed  by  Con- 
stantine  the  Great. 

MMt«r  of  Ceremonies.  An  officer  found 
in  many  American  Lodees  and  at  one  time  in 
the  Lod^  of  England  and  the  Continent. 
In  Knglmh  Lodges  the  office  is  almost  a 
nominal  one,  without  any  duties,  but  in  the 
continental  Lodges  he  acts  as  the  conductor 
of  the  candidate.  Oliver  says  that  the  title 
should  be,  properly ,  Director  of  Ceremonies, 
and  he  objects  to  Master  of  Ceremonies  as 
"unmasomc."  In  the  Constitutions  of  the 
Grand  Lodge  of  En^and,  issued  in  1884^  the 
title  IB  changed  to  "Director  of  Ceremomes." 

Master  of  Disiiatehes.  The  Secretary  of 
a  Council  of  Companions  of  the  Red  Cross. 
The  MagiaterEpietolarum  was  the  officer  under 
the  Einpire  who  oonducttBd  the  correspondence 
of  the  Emperor. 

Master  of  Unanees.  The  Treasurer  of 
a  Council  of  Companions  of  the  Red  Cross. 

Master  of  Hamburg,  Perfect.  (MaUre 
parfail  de  Hambyrg.)  A  degree  in  the  nomen« 
clature  of  Fustier. 

Master  of  Infantry.  The  Treasurer  of 
a  Council  of  Companions  of  the  Red  Cross. 
(See  Master  of  Cavalry.) 

Masttt  of  Lodges.  (Ma/Ure  des  Loffes,) 
The  Sixty-first  Degree  of  the  Rite  of  Misraim. 
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Master   of   llMten,    Gtuid.    (Omnd 

Maitre  de9  Matins,)  The  Fifty^iinth  Degree 
of  the  Metropolitan  Chapter  of  France. 

Master  ofParaedsiis.  {McdUre  de  Para^ 
ceUe.)    A  degree  in  the  collection  of  Pyron. 

Master  of  Secrets*  Perfect.  (Mtdtre 
pafait  des  SecreU,)  A  degree  in  the  manu- 
scnpt  collection  of  Peurret. 

Master  of  St.  Andrew.  The  Fifth  Degree 
of  the  Swedish  Rite:  the  same  as  the  Grand 
Elu  Eoossais  of  the  Clermont  e^steuL 

Master  of  the  Chtndry  of  Christ.  So 
St.  Bernard  addresses  Hugh  de  Payens^  Grand 
Master  of  the  Templars.  ''Hugom  Militi 
Christi  et  Magistro  Muitis  Christi,  Bemardus 
Cleroevailus."  etc. 

Blasts  or  the  Hermetic  Secrets,  Grand* 
(MaUre  des  Secrets  HermHique,  Chrand,)  A  de- 
gree in  the  manuscript  collection  of  Peuviet. 

Master  of  the  Hospital*  "Saori  Domus 
Hospitalis  Sancto  Joannis  Hieroeolymitani 
Madster,"  or  Master  of  the  Sacred  House 
of  tne  Hospital  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem^  was 
the  offidal  title  of  the  chief  of  the  Order  of 
Knights  of  Malta;  more  briefly,  '^Maidster 
Hospitalism"  or  Master  of  the  Hospital.  Late 
in  tneir  histor]^,  the  more  imposing  title  of 
"Maspus  Magnter/'  or  Grand  Master,  was 
sometimes  assumed;  but  the  humbler  desisna- 
tion  was  still  maintained.  On  the  tomb  of 
Zacoeta,  who  died  in  1467,  we  find  "Magnus 
Magister";  but  twenty-three  ]rears  uter, 
D'Aubusson  sigos  himself  "Magister  Hospi- 
talis Hierosolymitani." 

Master  of  the  Key  to  Masonry,  Grand. 

(Orand  Maitre  de  la  Ckf  de  la  Ma^onnerie,) 
The  Twenty-first  Dw'ee  of  the  Chapter  of 
the  Eknperors  of  the  East  and  West. 

Master  of  the  Legittmate  Lodges^ 
Grand*  (MaUre  des  Loges  Ugitimes,)  A 
degree  in  the  Archives  of  the  Mother  Lodge 
of  the  Eclectic  Philosophic  Rite. 

Master  of  the  Palace.  An  officer  in  a 
Councfl  of  Companions  of  the  Red  Cross, 
whose  duties  are  peculiar  to  the  degree. 

Master  of  the  Sages.  The  Fourth  Degree 
of  the  Initiated  Knimts  and  Brothers  of  Asia. 

Master  of  the  Se?en  Kabhalistic  Se- 
crets, IDastrions.  {MaUre  lUustre  des  sept 
Secrets  Cabalistiques.)  A  degree  in  the  manu- 
script collection  of  Peuvret. 

Master  of  the  Temple.  Originally  the 
official  title  of  the  Grand  Master  of  the 
TemplazB.  After  the  dissolution  of  the  Order 
in  Emgland,  the  same  title  was  incorrectly 
ffiyen  to  the  eustos  or  guardian  of  the  Temple 
Church  at  London,  and  the  enor  is  continued 
to  the  present  day. 

Master  of  the  Work.  The  chief  builder 
or  architect  of  a  cathedral  or  other  important 
edifice  in  the  Middle  Ages  was  called  the 
jf aster  of  the  work;  thus,  Jost  Dotzinger  was, 
m  the  fifteenth  century.  caJled  the  Master 
of  the  work  at  the  catnedral  of  Strasburg. 
In  the  Middle  Ages  the  "Magister  operir' 
was  one  to  whon^  the  public  works  was  en- 
trusted. Such  an  officer  existed  in  the  monas- 
teries. He  was  also  caJled  operartus  and 
magister  operarum,    Du   Cange   says   that 


kings  had  thdr  aperarii,  magistri  operarum  or 
masters  of  the  works.  It  is  these  Masters  of 
the  works  whom  Anderson  has  constantly 
called  Grand  Masters.  Tlius,  when  he  says 
(ConsHtuHanSy  1738,  p.  69  )  that  "King  John 
made  Peter  de  Col&<)hurch  Grand  Master  of 
the  Masons  in  rebuilding  London  bridge."  he 
should  have  said  that  he  was  wpomted 
aperarius  or  Master  of  the  works.  The  use 
of  the  correct  title  would  have  made  Ander^ 
son's  history  more  valuable. 

Master,  Past.    See  Past  Master. 

Master,  Perfect.    See  Perfect  Master. 

Master,  Perfect  Architect.  The  Twen- 
ty-seventh Degree  of  the  Rite  of  Misraim. 

Master,  Pof  ect  Irish.  See  Perfect  Irish 
Master, 

Master  Phflosopher  by  the  Number  3. 

(Maiire  philosophe  far  le  Nambre  S.)  A 
degree  in  the  manuscnpt  collection  of  Peuvret. 

Master  Phflosopher  by  the  Number  •• 
(M<Utre  pkilasophe  far  1$  Nambre  9.)  A 
degree  in  the  manuscnpt  collection  <tf  Peuvret. 

Master  Phflosopher  Hermetic.  {MaUre 
pkiiasophe  HemMque,)  A  degree  m  ^e 
collection  of  Peuvret. 

Master,  Private.  (Afotfrv  ParHcMer,) 
The  Nineteenth  Degree  of  the  Metropolitan 
Chapter  of  Fninoe. 

Master  Provost  and  Judge.  {MdUre 
PreM  et  Juge.)  The  Eighth  Degree  of  the 
Metropohtan  Chapter  of  France. 

Master»  Puissant  Irish.  See  Puissard 
Irish  Master, 

Blaster,  Pythagorean*  {MaUre  Pythaao- 
ricien,)  Thory  says  that  this  is  the  Thud 
and  last  degree  of  the  Masonic  system  in- 
stituted ancording  to  the  doctrine  of  Pythago- 
ras. 

Master,  RoyaL    See  Roual  Master. 

Masttt,  Secret.    See  Secret  Master. 

Master,  Sdect.    See  Select  Master. 

Masttt,  Supreme  Elect.  (MaUre  <u- 
prtme  Elu.)  A  degree  in  the  Ardiives  of  the 
Philosophic  Scottisn  Rite. 

Master  Theosophist.  (MalUre  ThSas- 
ophie,)  The  Third  Degree  of  the  Rite  of 
Swedenborg. 

Master  uuough  Curiosity.  (MaUrepar 
Curiosite.)  1.  The  Sixth  Degree  of  the  Rite 
of  Mizraim;  2.  The  Sixth  Degree  of  the  col- 
lection of  the  Metropolitan  Chapter  of  France. 
It  is  a  modification  of  the  Intimate  Secretary 
of  the  Scottish  Rite. 

Master  to  the  Number  Iff.  QdolUre  au 
Nombre  15,)  A  degree  in  the  manuscript 
collection  of  Peuvret. 

Masttt,  True.  (Frat  MaUre.)  A  degree 
of  the  Chimter  of  Clermont. 

Master,  worshii^U.    See  WorMpfuL 

Matwials  of  the  Temple.  Masonic  tra- 
dition tells  us  that  the  trees  out  of  which  the 
timbers  were  made  for  the  Temple  were  felled 
and  prepared  in  the  forest  of  Lebanon,  and 
that  the  stones  were  hewn,  cut,  and  squared 
in  the  quarries  of  Tyre.  But  both  the  Book 
of  Kings  and  Josephus  concur  in  the  state- 
ment that  Hiram  of  Tvre  furnished  only 
cedar  and  fir  trees  for  the  Temple.    The  stones 
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were  moflt  pfrobably  (and  the  expIoratioxiB  of 
modem  travelen  confirm  the  opinion)  taken 
from  the  quarries  which  abound  in  and  around 
Jenisalein.  The  tradition,  therefore,  which 
derives  these  stones  from  the  quarrieB  of  Tyre, 
is  incorrect. 

Maters.  In  the  Cooke  MS.  (line  825)— 
and  it  is  the  only  Old  Constitution  in  which 
it  occurs — we  find  the  word  maten:  "Hit  is 
seyd  in  y«  art  of  Masonry  yt  no  man  scholde 
make  ende  so  well  of  worke  b^nne  hi 
another  to  y«  profite  of  his  lorde  as  he  began 
hit  for  to  end  nit  bi  his  mcOera  or  to  whom  he 
scheweth  his  maten"  where,  evidently,  malers 
is  a  corruption  of  the  Latin  matrix,  a  mold; 
this  latter  beinf^  the  word  used  in  all  the  othe^ 
Old  Constitutions  in  the  same  connection. 
(SeeAfoU.) 

Mafhoe.  (AmMbOUy,  wxetneaa.)  The 
name  of  the  Third  Step  ot  the  Mystic  Ladder 
of  the  Kadoeh  of  the  A.  A.  Scottish  Rite. 

Matrlenlatioii  Book*  In  the  Rite  of 
Strict  Observance,  the  r^pster  which  con* 
tained  the  lists  of  the  Provmces,  Lodges,  and 
members  of  the  Rite  was  called  the  Matricu- 
lation Book.  The  term  was  borrowed  from 
the  usage  of  the  Middle  Ages,  where  mairicula 
meant  "a  catalogue."  It  was  applied  by  the 
eodeaiastical  writers  of  that  period  to  lists  of 
the  clergy,  and  also  of  the  poor,  who  were 
to  be  provided  for  bv  the  churches,  whence 
we  have  matrieula  dericorum  and  matrieula 
paupenan. 

lutter*  A  subject  deemed  of  imix^v 
tant  study  to  the  alchemical  and  hermetical 
devotee.  The  sub]ect  will  not  be  discussed 
here.  It  holds  a  valued  position  for  instruc- 
tion in  the  Society  of  the  Rosicrudans,  who 
hold  that  matter  IS  subject  to  change,  trans- 
formation, and  apparent  dissolution;  but,  in 
obedience  to  God^s  gr«tt  laws  of  economy, 
nothing  is  lost,  but  is  simply  transferred. 

Matiire  Age.  The  Charc;es  of  1722  pre- 
scribe that  a  candidate  for  imtiation  must  be 
of  ''mature  and  discreet  age";  but  the  usage 
of  the  Craft  has  differed  in  various  ooimtries 
as  to  the  time  when  maturity  of  age  is  sup- 
posed to  have  arrived.  In  the  Regulations 
of  1663,  it  is  set  down  at  twenty-one  years 
(CofuHtuHonBf  1738,  p.  102);  and  this  con- 
tinues to  be  the  construction  of  maturity  in 
aU  Eni^iah  Lodm  both  in  Great  Britain  and 
this  country.  France  and  Switserland  have 
adopted  the  same  period.  At  Frankf ortK>n- 
the^ain  it  is  fixed  at  twenty,  and  in  Prussia 
and  Hanover  at  twenty-five.  The  Grand 
Lodtt  (d  Hamburg  has  decreed  that  the  a^ 
of  Masonic  matunty  shall  be  that  which  is 
determined  by  the  laws  of  the  land  to  be  the 
aoe  of  l^al  majority.  [Under  the  Scotch 
Cmistitution  the  age  was  eigihteen  until  1891, 
when  it  was  raisea  to  twenty-one;  and  under 
the  Irish  Constitution  it  was  twenty-one  until 
1741,  when  it  was  raised  tp  twenfy-five  and 
80  remained  until  1817,  when  it  was  again 
kywered  to  twenty-one.1 

Maiil  or  Setthif  Maul.     See  MaUet. 

llaiflPer.  German  for  Mason,  as  Maurerei 
is  for  Masonry,  and  F^eimaurer  for  Freemason. 


Manrer*  Grass*  A  German  Masonic 
operative  expression,  divided  by  some  into 
GruBB  Maurer,  Wort  Maurer,  Schrift  Maurer, 
and  Brief trfiger— that  is,  those  who  claimed 
aid  and  recognition  through  signs  and  proving, 
and  those  who  carried  written  documents. 

Mailt*  The  consort  of  the  god  Amon, 
usually  crowned  with  a  pschent  or  double 
diadem,  emblem  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  two 
regions.  Sometimes  a  vulture,  the  symbol  of 
maternity,  of  heaven,  and  knowledge  of  the 
future,  snows  its  head  on  the  foreh^d  of  the 
goddess,  its  wings  forming  the  head-dress. 
HdrapoUo  says  the  vulture  designates  mor 
temotlwe  because  it  feeds  its  young  with  its 
own  blood;  and,  according  to  Pliny,  it  rep- 
resents heaven  because  no  one  can  reach  its 
nest,  built  on  the  highest  rocks,  and,  there- 
fore, that  it  is  beffotten  of  the  winds.  Maut 
is  Clothed  in  a  fong,  close-fitting  robe,  and 
holds  in  her  hand  the  sacred  Andi,  or  sign 
of  life. 

MadmlUan,  Joseph  I.  King  of  Bavaria, 
who,  becoming;  incecuBed  against  the  Frater- 
nity, issued  edicts  against  ]memasons  in  1799 
ana  1804,  which  he  renewed  in  1814. 

Meddenburg*  Masonry  was  introduced 
here  in  1754,  but  not  firmly  rooted  until  1799. 
There  are  two  Provincial  G.  Lodges,  with  13 
Lodges  and  1,250  Brethren. 

Medals*  A  medal  is  defined  to  be  a  piece 
of  metal  in  the  shape  of  a  coin,  bearing  figures 
or  devices  and  mottoes,  struck  and  dis&ibuted 
in  memory  of  some  person  or  event.  When 
Freemasonry  was  in  its  operative  stage,  no 
medals  were  issued.  The  medals  of  the  Opec» 
ative  Masons  were  the  monuments  which 
they  erected  in  the  form  of  massive  buildings, 
adorned  with  all  liie  beauties  of  architectural 
art.  But  it  was  not  long  after  its  transfcHV 
mation  into  a  Speculative  Order  before  it 
began  to  issue  medals.  Medals  are  now 
struck  every  year  by  Lodges  to  commemorate 
some  distii^^uished  member  or  some  remark- 
able event  in  the  annals  of  the  Lodge.  Many 
Lodges  in  Eiurope  have  cabinets  of  medals,  of 
which  the  Lodge  Minerva  of  the  Three  Palms 
at  Leipsic  is  especially  valuable.  In  America 
no  Lodge  has  made  such  a  collection  except 
Pythafforas  Lodge  at  New  York. 

No  Masonic  medal  appears  to  have  been 
found  earlier  than  that  of  1733,  commemora- 
tive of  a  Lodse  beins  established  at  Florence, 
by  Lord  Charles  Sackville.  The  Lodge  appears 
not  to  have  been  founded  by  regular  author- 
ity; but,  however  iJiat  may  be,  the  event  was 
commemorated  by  a  medal,  a  copy  of  which 
exists  in  the  collection  in  possession  of  the 
Lodge  '' Minerva  of  the  Three  Palms,"  at 
Leipsic.  The  obverw  contains  a  bust  repr^ 
sentation  of  Lord  Sackville,  with  the  inscrip- 
tion—''Carolvs  Sackville,  Magister.  Fl." 
The  fwerw  represents  Harpocrates  in  the  atti- 
tude of  silence,  leuiing  upon  a  broken  column, 
and  holding  in  his  left  arm  the  cornucopia 
filled  with  rich  fruits,  also  the  implements  of 
Masonry,  with  a  thyrsus,  staff,  and  serpent 
resting  upon  the  fore  and  back  ground. 

The  minimum  of  charity  found  among  Mark 
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HaateFB   u    the   Baman   penny  (danarftu), 
weighing  00  grains  slver,  worth  fifteen  oento. 


The  above  wm  atruok  st  Rome, 

bcriua,  A.n.  IS.    The  portrait  is  '"Tiberius"; 

the  reverse  the  "Goddesa  Clemens."    The 

inscription  reads:  "Tiberius  Cneor  AuguatuB, 

the  son  of  Uie  Deified  Augustus,  the  High 

Priest." 

Two  medals,  weighing  120  grains  eseh,  of 
ailver,  about  thirty  oenUi,  were  struek  oft  at 


BtfELECH 

Kii^t  of  the  Mediterranean  Pass.  It  ia, 
"■  iwever,  now  neariy  obsolete. 

M eettnc  of  »  OiutM.    See  Coiwxation. 

Heettng  of  %  Lodgs.  See  Cemmmniea- 
tUm. 

H«et  on  the  Lerd.  In  the  Preetonian 
.  stures  u  practised  in  tlie  beginning  6i  the 
last  eentury,  it  was  sfud  that  Masons  met  on 
thesquareaiidhoped  toparton  thelerd.  In 
the  American  Bysi«tD  of  W^b  a  change  was 
made,  and  we  were  instructed  that  Uiot  meet 
on  the  l&oA  and  -part  on  (h«  aqvart.  And  in 
1S42  the  Bsltimcre  Convention  made  a  still 


n"e   modfm,    generally    adopted   by   the 
gee  in  America. 
Hecu 


Jerusalem,  under  Simon  Maccabee,  the  Jew- 
ish ruler,  b.o.  138,  139.  They  are  the  old- 
est money  coined  by  the  Jews.  The  devices 
are  the  biaien  laver  that  stood  before  the 


.     ^  .1  from  the 

.iebrewof  the  oldest  style,  say,  "Half-shekel; 
Jerusalem  the  Holy." 

Bro.  Robt.  Morris  and  Bro.  Coleman,  in 
their  Caiendar,  furnish  much  valuable 
formation  on  this  subject. 

[The  earlieet  work  on  Maaoiiic  Medals  is  by 
Ernest  Zacharias,  entitled  Numatheea  Nwnit- 
maLiea  Latomorwn.  It  was  issued  at  Dres- 
den in  porta,  the  first  appearing  on  Septem- 
ber 13,  1840,  the  eighth  and  last  on  January 
29,184S.  It  gave  48  medids  in  on.  Then  came 
Dit  Dmknamen  der  Fnimmfrahmdtndu^L 
by  Dr.  J.  P.  L.  Theodrar  Merriorf,  puMished 
at  Oldenburg  in  1851,  and  describing  334 
medals. 

The  standard  work  now  on  the  subject 
is  The  Medalg  of  the  Matonie  Fraierrutj/,  by 
W.  T.  R.  Marvin,  privat^  printed  at  Boston 
in  1880,  in  which  over  700  medals  en  de- 
scribed. 

Hedltemneui  Pibb.  A  side  degree 
sometimes  conferred  in  America  on  Royal 
Arch  Masons.  It  has  no  lecture  or  legend, 
and  should  not  be  confounded,  aa  it  some- 
times is,  with  the  very  diffwent  degree  of 


Htlwn.  An  E^ptian  mythol<^cal  ser- 
pent, the  winding  5  whose  body  repreeented 
the  tortuous  course  of  the  sun  in  the  nocturnal 
regions.  The  serpentine  course  taken  when 
traveling  throu|^  darkneea.  The  direction 
metaphirioally  r^resented  by  the  initiate  in 
his  fint  mrmbolio  journey  as  Pradjcus  in  the 
'ety  of  the  Rnsicrucians. 
[cbmir.  Sn 
prind^ 
(lans. 

Helrtw.  German  for  Master;  in  Frendi, 
Maltre;  in  Dutch,  Meeeter;  in  Swedish,  Mas- 
tar;  in  Italian,  Maestro;  in  Porti^iuese,  Mea- 
tre.  The  old  French  word  appears  to  have 
been  Meietrier.  In  old  French  o[>erative 
laws,  Le  Meetre  was  frequently  used. 

Meliter  Im  Stnhl.  {Maaler  in  tht  Chav.) 
The  Ckrmans  so  coll  the  Master  of  a  Lodge. 

Mdnncthon,  Fhllip.  The  name  of  this 
celeba«ted  reformer  is  signed  to  the  Charter 
of  Colore  as  the  representative  td  Dantiio, 
The  evidence  of  his  connection  with  Free- 
masonry depends  entirely  on  the  authenticity 
of  that  document. 

Melcbtiedek.  King  of  Salem,  and  a  priest 
of  the  Most  High  God,  of  whom  oil  that  we 
know  is  to  be  found  in  the  passages  of  Scrip- 
ture read  at  the  conferring  of  the  degree  of 
High  Priesthood.  Some  theokigianB  have 
supposed  him  to  have  been  Shem,  the  son  of 
Noah.  The  sacrifice  of  offoing  bread  and 
wine  is  first  attributed  to  Melchisedek;  and 
hence,  looking  to  the  similar  Mithraic  sacri- 
fice, Higeins  is  inclined  to  believe  that  he  pro- 
fessed the  relifpon  of  Mithras.  He  aban- 
doned the  sacrifice  ^  slau^tered  animals, 
and,  to  quote  the  words  of  St.  Jerome^'' (rftorea 
bread  and  wine  as  a  tjme  of  Christ."  Hence,  in 
the  New  Testament,  Christ  is  represented  as 
a  priest  after  the  ordo-  of  Melchisedek.  In 
Mtmaaty,  Melchisedek  is  connected  with  the 
order  or  deoee  of  High  Priesthood,  and  some 
of  the  high  degrees. 

Melchliedek,  Degree  at.  The  Sixth 
Dw^e  of  the  Onier  of  Brothers  of  Asia. 


Hdecii-    Properly,  Malaeh,  a  meeae 
and  hence  an  angel,  Moause  the  angels 


MELESINO 
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sappooed  to  be  the  messengers  of  God.  In 
the  ritual  of  one  of  the  high  degrees  we  meet 
with  the  sentence  hamdechG^Muitn,  which  has 
been  varioudv  translated.  The  French  ritual- 
ists handle  Hebrew  words  with  but  little  at- 
tention to  Hebrew  grammar,  and  hence  they 
translate  this  sentence  as  "  Jabulum  est  un  bon 
Magon."  The  former  American  ritualists  gave 
it  as  meaning  "Guibulum  is  a  good  man." 
Guibulum  is  undoubtedly  used  as  a  proper 
name,  and  is  a  corrupt  derivation  from  the 
Hebrew  Masonic  OMinit  which  means  stone- 
squarers  or  masons,  and  mdaeh  for  malach 
means  a  messenger,  one  sent  to  accomplish  a 
certain  task.  Bros.  Pike  and  Rockwell  make 
the  first  word  hamalekf  the  king  or  chief.  If 
the  words  were  reversed,  we  should  have  the 
Hebrew  vocative,  "01  Gibulum  the  messen- 
(;er."  As  it  is,  Bro.  Pike  makes  it  vocative,  and 
mterprets  it.  "OhI  thou  glor;i^  of  the  Build- 
ers." Probably,  however,  the  inventor  of  the 
degree  meant  simply  to  say  that  Gibulum  was 
a  messenger,  or  one  who  had  been  sent  to  make 
a  discov^,  but  that  he  did  not  perfectly  ex- 
press the  iaea  according  to  the  Hebrew  idiom, 
or  that  his  expression  has  since  been  corrupted 
by  the  copyists. 

Meleslno,  Rite  of  •  This  is  a  Rite  scarcely 
known  out  of  Russia,  where  it  was  f oimded 
about  the  year  1765,  by  Melesino,  a  very 
learned  man  and  Mason,  a  Greek  by  birth,  but 
high  in  the  military  service  of  Russia.  It 
consisted  of  seven  degrees,  vis.:  1.  Appren* 
tice.  2.  Fellow-Craft.  3.  Master  Mason. 
4.  The  Mystic  Arch.  5.  Scottish  Master  and 
Knu^t.  6.  The  Philosopher.  7.  The  Priest 
or  High  Priest  of  the  Templars.  The  four 
higher  degrees  aboimded  in  novel  traditions 
and  myths  unknown  to  any  of  the  other  Rites, 
and  undoubtedly  invented  by  the  foimder. 
The  whole  Rite  was  a  mixture  of  Kabbahsm, 
magic,  Gnosticism,  and  the  Hermetic  philos- 
ophy mixed  in  almost  inextricable  confusion. 
The  Seventh  or  final  de^ee  was  distinctly 
Rosicrucian,  and  the  relinon  of  the  Rite  was 
Christian,  recognijsing  and  teaching  the  belief 
in  the  Messiah  and  the  dogma  of  the  Trinity. 

Melita«  The  ancient  name  of  the  island 
of  Malta. 

Member,  Honorary*  See  Honorary  Mem- 
bers. 

Member,  Life*    See  Life  Member, 

Member  of  a  Lodge.  As  soon  as  perma- 
nent Lodges  became  a  part  of  the  Masonic  or- 
ganization, it  seems  to  have  been  required  that 
every  Mason  should  belong  to  one,  and  this 
is  explicitly  stated  in  the  charges  approved 
in  1722.    (See  Affiliated  Maeon.) 

Membership,  Eight  of.  The  first  right 
which  a  Mason  acquires,  after  the  reception  of 
the  Third  Degree,  is  that  of  claiming  member- 
ahip  in  the  Lodge  in  which  he  has  been  initi- 
ated. The  very  fact  of  his  having  received 
that  degree  makes  him  at  once  an  inchoate 
member  of  the  Lodge — that  is  to  say,  no  f ur- 
tho*  application  is  necessary,  and  no  new  bal- 
lot is  required;  but  the  candidate,  having 
now  become  a  Master  Mason,  upon  signifying 
Bubmission  to  the  regulations  of  the  So- 


cietv  by  affixing  his  signature  to  the  book  of 
by-laws,  is  constituted,  by  virtue  of  that  hct. 
a  full  member  of  the  Lodge,  and  entitled  to  all 
the  rights  and  prerogatives  accruing  to  that 
position. 

[Under  the  English  Constitution  (Rule  101), 
initiation  is  sufficient  for  membership.] 

Memphis,  Site  of.  In  1839.  two  French 
Masons,  named  respectively  Marconis  and 
Moullet,  of  whom  the  former  was  undoubtedly 
the  leaaer,  instituted,  first  at  Paris,  then  at 
Marseilles,  and  afterward  at  Brussels,  a  new 
Rite  which  thev  called  the  "Rite  oi  Mem- 
phis," and  whicn  consisted  of  ninety-one  de- 
grees. Subsequently,  another  degree  was 
added  to  this  already  too  long  list.  The  Rite, 
however,  has  repeatedly  umergone  modifi- 
cations. The  Rite  of  Memphis  was  undoubt- 
edly founded  on  the  extinct  Rite  of  Misraim; 
for.  as  Ragon  says,  the  E^^tian  Rite  seems 
to  nave  inspired  Marconis  and  Moullet  in  the 
organisation  of  their  new  Rite.  It  is  said  by 
Ragon,  who  has  written  copiously  on  the  Rite, 
that  the  first  series  of  degrees,  extending  to  the 
Thirty-fifth  Degree,  is  an  assumption  of  the 
thirty-three  degrees  of  the  Ancient  and  Ac- 
cepted Rite,  with  scarcely  a  change  of  name. 
The  remaining;  degrees  of  the  Rite  are  bor- 
rowed, accordmg  to  the  same  authority,  from 
other  well-known  systems,  and  some,  perhaps, 
the  invention  of  their  founders. 

The  Rite  of  Memphis  was  not  at  first  rec- 
ognised by  the  Grand  Orient  of  France,  and 
consequently  formed  no  part  of  legal  French 
Masonry.  So  about  1852  its  Ix^ges  were 
closed  by  the  civil  authority,  and  the  Rite,  to 
use  a  French  Masonic  phrase^  **  went  to  sleep." 

In  the  year  1862,  Marconis,  still  faithful  to 
the  system  which  he  had  invented,  applied  to 
the  Grand  Master  of  France  to  give  to  it  a  new 
Uf  e.  The  Grand  College  of  Rites  was  con- 
sulted on  the  subject,  and  the  Council  of  the 
Order  having  made  a  favorable  decree,  the 
Rite  of  Memphis  was  admittai,  in  November, 
1862,  among  those  Masonic  systems  which 
acknowledge  obedience  to  the  Grand  Chient 
of  France,  and  perform  their  f imctions  within 
its  bosom.  To  obtain  this  position,  however, 
the  only  one  which,  in  France,  preserves  a 
Masonic  ssrstem  from  the  reputation  of  being 
clandestine,  it  was  necessary  that  Marconis, 
who  was  then  the  Grand  Hierophant.  should, 
as  a  step  preliminary  to  an^r  favorable  action 
on  the  part  of  the  Grand  Onent,  take  an  obh- 
gation  bv  which  he  forever  after  divested  him- 
self of  au  authority,  of  any  kind  whatsoever, 
over  the  Rite.  It  passed  entirely  out  of  his 
hands,  and,  going  mto  "obedience"  to  the 
Grand  Orient,  that  body  has  taken  complete 
and  xmdivided  possession  of  it,  and  laid  its 
hi^  deiprees  upon  the  shelf,  as  Masonic  curi- 
osities, smce  the  Grand  Orient  only  recognises, 
in  practise,  the  thirty-three  degrees  of  the 
Ancient  and  Accepted  Rite. 

This,  then,  is  the  present  position  of  the 
Rite  of  Memphis  in  France.  Its  ori^^boal  pos- 
sessors have  disclaimed  all  further  control  or 


direction  of  it.   It  has  been  admitted  by  the 
Grand  Orient  among  the  dght  systems  of 
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Bites  which  are  placed  "  under  its  obedience  " ; 
thftt  is  to  Bay,  it  admits  its  existence,  but  it 
does  not  suffer  it  to  be  worked.  Like  all  Ma- 
sonic Rites  that  have  'ever  been  invented^  the 
organisation  of  the  Rite  of  Memphis  is 
founded  on  the  first  three  degrees  of  Ancient 
GraftMasoniy.  These  threedegrees, of  course, 
are  given  in  Symbolic  Lodm.  In  1862,  when 
Marconis  surrendered  the  Rite  into  the  hands 
of  the  ruling  powers  of  FVench  Masonry, 
many  of  these  Lodoes  existed  in  various  parts 
of  france,  although  in  a  dormant  condition, 
because,  as  we  have  abeadv  seen,  ten  years 
before  tn^  had  been  ckxnd  by  the  dvu  au- 
thority. Had  they  been  in  active  operation, 
they  would  not  have  been  recognixed  by  the 
French  Masons;  th^  would  have  been  looked 
upon  as  chmdestine,  and  there  would  have 
been  no  afliliation  with  them,  because  the 
Grand  Orient  reco^piizes  no  Masonic  bodies  as 
legal  which  do  not  m  return  recognize  it  as  the 
h^  of  French  Masonry. 

But  when  Marconis  surrendered  his  powers 
as  Grand  Hierophant  of  the  Rite  of  Memphis 
to  the  Grand  Orient,  that  body  permitted 
these  Lodges  to  be  resuscitated  and  reopened 
only  on  the  conditions  that  thi^  would  ac- 
knowledge their  subordination  to  the  Grand 
Orient;  that  th^y  would  work  only  in  the  first 
three  degrees  and  never  confer  any  degree 
higher  than  that  of  Master  Mason:  the  mem- 
bers of  these  Lodges,  however  high  might  be 
their  dignities  in  tbe  Kite  of  Memphis,  were  to 
be  reco03ixed  only  as  Master  Masons;  evei^ 
Mason  of  the  Rite  of  Memphis  was  to  deposit 
his  Masonic  titles  with  the  Grand  Secretary  of 
the  Grand  Orient;  these  titles  were  then  to  be 
visi  or  approved  and  regularized,  but  only  as 
far  as  the  degree  of  Master  Mason;  no  Mason 
of  the  Rite  ot  Memphis  was  to  be  permitted  to 
claim  any  higher  degree,  and  if  he  attempted 
to  assume  any  such  title  of  a  higher  degree 
which  was  not  improved  by  the  Grand  Master, 
he  was  to  be  considered  as  irregular,  and  was 
not  to  be  affiliated  with  by  the  members  of 
any  of  the  regular  Lodges. 

Such  is  now  the  condition  of  the  Rite  of 
Memphis  in  France.  It  has  been  absorbed 
into  the  Grand  Orient;  Marconis,  its  founder 
and  head,  has  surrendered  all  claim  to  any 
jurisdiction  over  it;  there  are  Lodges  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Grand  Orient  which  orig- 
inally bebnged  to  the  Rite  of  Memphis,  and 
they  practise  its  ritual,  but  only  so  far  as  to 
give  the  degrees  of  Apprentice,  Fellow-Craft, 
and  Master  Mason.  Its  ''Sages  of  the  Pyrar 
mids,''  its  ''Grand  Architects  of  the  Mysteri- 
ous City,"  its  "Sovereign  Princes  of  the  Magi 
of  the  Sanctuary  of  Memphis,"  with  its 
"Sanctuary,"  its  "Mystical  Temple,"  its 
"Liturgical  CoUege/'  its  "Grand  Consistory," 
and  its  "Supreme  Tribunal,"  exist  no  lon^ 
except  in  we  diplomas  and  charters  which 
have  been  quietly  laid  away  on  the  shelves  of 
the  Secretariat  of  the  Grand  Orient.  To  at- 
tempt to  propagate  the  Rite  is  now  in  France 
a  high  Masonic  offense.  The  Grand  Orient 
alone  has  the  power,  and  there  is  no  likelihood 
that  it  wiU  ever  ezerdse  it.    Some  oir<vim- 


stances  which  have  recently  occurred  in  the 
Grand  Orient  of  France  very  clearly  show  the 
true  condition  of  the  Rite  of  Memphis.  A 
meeting  was  held  in  Paris  by  the  Council  of  the 
Order,  a  body  which,  something  like  the  Com- 
mittee of  General  Purposes  of  the  Grand  Lodge 
of  England,  does  all  the  preliminary  business 
for  the  Grand  Orient,  but  which  is  possessed  of 
rather  extensive  legislative  and  administrative 
powers,  as  it  directs  the  Order  during  die  re- 
cess of  the  Grand  Orient.  At  that  meeting,  a 
communication  was  received  from  a  Lodge  in 
Moldavia,  called  "The  Disciples  of  Truth  " 
which  Lodge  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Grand  Orient  of  France,  having  been  char- 
tered by  that  body.  This  communication 
stated  that  certain  brethren  of  that  Lodge  had 
been  invested  by  one  Carence  with  the  degree 
of  Rose  Croix  in  the  Rite  of  Memphis,  and 
that  the  diplomas  had  been  dateid  at  the 
"Grand  Orient  of  Egypt,"  and  si^ied  by  Bro. 
Marconis  as  Grand  J^erophant.  The  com- 
mission of  the  Council  of  the  Order,  to  whom 
the  subject  was  referred,  reported  that  the  con- 
ferring of  these  degrees  was  null  and  void; 
that  neither  Carence  nor  Marconis  had  any 
commission,  authority,  or  power  to  confer 
deerees  of  the  Mempms  Rite  or  to  organize 
bodies;  and  that  Marconis  had.  by  oath, 
solemnly  divested  himself  of  all  right  to  claim 
the  title  of  Grand  Hierophant  of  the  Rite; 
which  oath,  originally  taken  in  May,  1862, 
had  at  several  subsequent  times,  namely,  in 
September,  1863,  March,  1864,  September, 
1865,  and  March,  1866,  been  renewed.  As  a 
mattier  of  clemency,  the  Council  determined 
not^  for  the  present  at  least,  to  prefer  chaises 
agamst  Marconis  and  Carence  before  the 
CSand  Oricpt,  but  to  warn  them  of  the  error 
they  committed  in  making  a  traffic  of  Masonic 
degrees.  It  also  ordered  the  report  to  be  pub- 
lished and  widely  diffused,  so  that  the  Fra- 
ternity mi^t  be  iwprised  that  there  was  no 
power  outside  of  the  Grand  Orient  which  could 
confer  the  high  degr^ees  of  any  Rite. 

An  attempt  having;  been  made,  in  1872^  to 
establish  the  Rite  m  England,  Bro.  Mon* 
tague,  the  Secretaiy-General  of  the  Supreme 
Council,  wrote  to  6ro.  Thevenot,  the  Grand 
Secretary  of  the  Grand  Orient  of  Fnmoe,  (at 
information  as  to  its  validity.  From  him  he 
received  a  letter  oontaininj^  the  following 
statements,  from  which  official  authority  we 
gather  the  fact  that  the  Rite  of  Memphis  is  a 
dead  Rite,  and  that  no  one  has  authority  in 
anv  country  to  propagate  it. 

"Neither  in  1866,  nor  at  any  other  poriod. 
has  the  Grand  Orient  of  France  recog^iiaea 
'the  Ancient  and  Primitive  Rite  of  Masonry,' 
concerning  which  you  in^[uire,  and  which  nam 
been  recently  introduced  m  Lancashire. 

"At  a  particular  time,  and  with  the  inten- 
tion of  causing  the  plurality  of  Rites  to  dis- 
i^pear,  the  Grand  Orient  of  France  annexed 
ana  absorbed  the  Rite  of  Memphis,  under  the 
express  condition  that  the  Lod^  ot  that  Rite, 
which  were  received  under  its  jurisdiction, 
should  confer  only  the  three  symbolic  degrees 
'^  Apprentice,  FeUow-Craf  t,  and  Master^  ad* 
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oordm^  to  ite  special  rituak,  and  refused  to 
reoogniTO  any  otner  degree,  or  any  other  title, 
belonging  to  such  Rite. 

"At  the  period  when  this  treaty  was  nego- 
tiated with  the  Supreme  Chief  of  this  Rite  by 
Bro.  Marconis  de  rTtare,  Bro.  H.  J.  Seymour 
was  at  Paris,  and  seen  by  us,  but  no  power  was 
conferred  on  him  by  the  Grand  Orient 
of  France  concerning  this  Rite;  and,  what  is 
more,  the  Grand  Orient  of  France  does  not 
give,  and  has  never  even,  to  any  single  per- 
son the  right  to  make  Masons  or  to  create 
Lodges. 

"Afterwards,  and  in  consequence  of  the  bad 
faith  of  Bro.  Marconis  de  N^gre,  who  pre- 
tended he  had  ceded  his  Rite  to  the  Grand 
Orient  of  France  for  France  alone,  Bro.  Harry 
J.  Seymour  assumed  the  title  of  Grand  Master 
of  the  Rite  of  Memphis  in  America,  and 
founded  in  New  York  a  Sovereign  Sanctuary 
of  this  Rite.  A  correspondence  ensued  ben 
tween  this  new  power  and  the  Grand  Orient  of 
France,  and  even  the  name  of  this  Sovereim 
Sanctuary  appeared  in  our  Calendar  for  1867. 
But  when  the  Grand  Orient  of  France  learned 
that  this  power  went  beyond  the  three  sym« 
bofic  degrees,  and  that  its  confidence  had  been 
deceived^  the  Grand  Orient  broke  off  all  con- 
nection with  this  power,  and  pmonally  with 
Bro.  Harrv  J.  Seymour;  and,  in  fact,  since 
that  period,  neither  the  name  of  Bro.  Harry  J. 
8eymaar,  as  Grand  Master,  nor  the  Masonic 
power  which  he  founded,  have  any  longer  ap- 
'  in  ibe  Masonic  QUendar  of  the  Grand 


ent. 

"Your  letter  leads  me  to  believe  that  Bro. 
Harry  J.  Seymour  is  endeavoring,  I  do  not 
know  with  what  object,  to  introduce  a  new 
Rite  into  England,  in  that  coimtry  of  the  prim- 
itive and  onlv  true  Masonry,  one  of  the  most 
req)ectable  that  I  know  of.  I  consider  this 
event  as  a  misfortune. 

"The  Grand  Orient  of  France  has  made  the 
strongest  efforts  to  destroy  the  Rite  of  Mem- 
phis; it  has  succeeded.  The  Lodges  of  the 
Rite,  which  it  at  first  received  within  its  juris- 
diction, have  all  abandoned  the  Rite  of  Mem- 
phis to  work  according  to  the  French  Rite.  I 
sincerely  desire  that  it  may  be  the  same  in  the 
United  IQngdom,  and  you  will  ever  find  me 
ready  to  second  your  efiforts. 

"Kef erring  to  this  letter,  I  have,  very  illus- 
trious brother,  but  one  word  to  add,  and  that 
is.  that  the  Constitution  of  the  Grand  Orient 
at  France  interdicts  its  founding  Lodges  in 
countries  where  a  regular  Masomc  power  al- 
ready exists;  and  if  it  cannot  found  Lod^ 
d  fortiori  f  it  cannot  grant  charters  to  establish 
Grand  Masonic  Powers:  in  other  terms,  the 
Grand  Orient  of  France  never  has  mven  to 
Bro.  Hany  J.  Seymour,  nor  to  any  other  per- 
son, powers  to  constitute  a  Lodge,  or  to  create 
a  Rite,  or  to  make  Masons.  Bro.  Harry  J. 
Seymour  may  perfectly  well  have  the  signa- 
tures of  the  Grand  Master  and  of  the  Chid  of 
the  Secretary's  office  of  the  Grand  Orient  of 
France  on  a  diploma,  as  a  fraternal  visS;  but 
oortainly  he  has  neither  a  charter  nor  a  power. 
I  also  tieg  you  to  make  every  effort  to  obtain 
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the  textual  oo^  of  the  documents  of  which 
Bro.  Harry  J.  Seymour  takes  advantage.  It 
is  by  the  inspection  of  this  document  it  will  be 
necessary  to  judffe  the  question,  and  I  await 
new  commumcations  on  this  subject  from  your 
fraternal  kindness." 

Menatiehlm.  In  2  Cfaron.  iL  18,  it  is 
said  that  at  the  building  of  the  Temple  there 
were  "three  thousand  and  six  hundred  over- 
seers to  set  the  people  awork."  The  word 
translated  "overeeers"  is,  in  the  original, 
D-'nir^tt,  MeNaTZCHIM.  Anderson,  in  his 
catalogue  of  workmen  at  the  Terople,  calls 
these  Menatschim  "expert  Master  Masons"; 
and  so  th^y  have  been  considered  in  aJl  sub- 
sequent rituals. 

Mental  QualUlcfttkRiia.  See  Qual^fica- 
tiona. 

Menu.  In  the  Indian  m3rthologv.  Menu  is 
the  son  of  Brahma,  and  the  founder  of  the 
Hindu  relif^ion.  Tiiirteen  other  Menus  are 
said  to  exist,  seven  of  ^diom  have  already 
reigned  on  earth.  But  it  is  the  first  one  whose 
instructions  constitute  the  whole  dvii  and 
religious  polity  of  the  Hindus.  The  code  at- 
tributed to  lum  by  the  Brahmans  has  been 
translated  by  Sir  William  Jones,  with  the  tiUe 
of  The  InOUutoeofMenu. 

Mercy.  The  point  of  a  Knights  Templar's 
sword  is  said  to  be  characterised  by  the 
quality  of  "mennr  unrestrained";  which  re- 
minds us  of  the  Shakespearian  cocpression — 
"the  quality  of  mercy  is  not  strained."  Lithe 
days  of  chivalry,  mercy  to  the  conquered  foe 
was  an  indispensable  craality  of  a  knight.  An 
act  of  cruelty  in  battle  was  considered  infa- 
mous, for  whatever  was  contrary  to  the  laws 
of  generous  warfare  was  also  contrary  to  the 
laws  of  duvahy. 

Mercy,  Prinee  of.    See  Prince  o/ Mercy. 

Mercy-Seftt.  The  lid  or  oover  of  the  ark 
of  the  covenant  was  called  the  Mercy-seat  or 
the  Propitiatory,  because  on  the  day  of  the 
atonement  the  Hi^  Priest  poured  on  it  the 
blood  of  the  sacrifice  for  the  sms  of  the  people. 

Meridian  Son*  The  sun  in  the  South  is 
represented  in  Masonry  by  the  Juniw  Warden, 
for  this  reason:  when  the  sun  has  arrived  at 
the  zenitbL  at  which  time  he  is  in  iAae  South, 
the  splenaor  of  his  beams  entitles  him  to  the 
wpeUation  which  he  receives  in  the  ritual  as 
'Nbhe  beauty  and  glory  of  the  day."  Hence,  as 
the  Pillar  of  Beauty  which  supports  the  Lod|p 
is  referred  to  the  Junior  Waroen,  that  officer  is 
said  to  represent  "the  sun  in  the  Southat  Hkh 
Twelve,''^at  which  hour  the  Craft  are  cfdled  by 
him  to  refreshment,  add  therefore  is  he  also 
placed  in  the  South  that  he  may  the  better 
observe  the  time  and  mark  the  progress  of  the 
shadow  over  the  dial-plate  as  it  Grosses  the 
meridian  line. 

M^t.  The  Oki  Charges  say,  "all  prefer- 
ment among  Masons  is  grounded  upon  real 
worth  and  personal  merit  only;  that  so  the 
Lords  may  oe  well  served,  the  BrethrsD  not 
put  to  shame,  nor  the  Roval  Craft  despised. 
Therefore  no  Master  or  Waiden  is  ehoaen  by 
seniority,  but  for  hia  mBa%J*  (Bee  Prtfer* 
ment.) 
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Mer-Aer.  The  space  in  which  the  sun 
moves,  as  an  Eg^tianpersonifioation,  signi- 
fying the  habitation  of  Horns. 

MendiMf  f  J*  L.  T.  A  learned  Gennan 
Mason,  bom  in  1812.  Initiated  in  Apollo 
Lodge,  at  Leipsic.  in  1834.  He  resuscitated  the 
Lodge  "Zum  goldenen  Hirsch,"  Oldenbuiv, 
and  was  for  years  Deputy  Master.  He  pub- 
lished Die  SymMe,  etc.,  Leipsic,  1836,  and 
later  several  other  works. 

Meshla*  Meshlane*  Cozrespondlng  to 
Adam  and  Eve,  in  accordance  with  Parian 
cosmogony. 

Mesmer,  FHedrleh  Anton.  A  German 
physician  who  was  bom  in  Sui^ia,  in  1734,  and, 
after  a  long  lif cl  a  part  of  which  was  passed  in 
notoriety  and  tne  closing  vears  in  oDscurity, 
died  in  1815.  He  was  the  foxmder  of  the  doc- 
trine of  animal  ma^etism,  called  after  him 
Mesmerism,  He  visited  Paris^  and  became 
there  in  some  degree  intermixed  with  the 
Masonic  charlatanum  of  Cadioetro,  who  used 
the  magnetic  operations  of  Mesmer's  new 
science  in  his  initiations.  (See  Meameric 
Masonry,) 

Mesmeric  Masoiury.  In  the  year  1782, 
Mesmer  established  in  Paris  a  society  which 
he  called  "the  Order  of  Universal  Harmony.'' 
It  was  based  on  the  principles  of  animal  mag- 
netism or  mesmerism,  and  had  a  form  of  initi- 
ation by  which  the  ioimder  claimed  that  its 
adepts  were  purified  and  rendered  more  fit 
to  propagate  the  doctrines  of  his  science. 
IVench  writers  have  dignified  this  Order  by  the 
title  of  "Mesmeric  Masonry." 

Mesopolyte*  The  Fourth  Degree  of  the 
German  Union  of  XXII. 

Mesouraneo*    A    Greek    word,    ijuhtw 

Srctf,  signifying,  /  can  in  the  center  ojf  heaven, 
utchinson  fancifully  derives  from  it  the 
word  Masonry,  which  he  says  is  a  corruption 
of  the  Greek,  and  refers  to  the  constellation 
Magaroth  mentioned  by  Job;  but  he  fails  to 

SVe  a  satisfactory  reason  for  his  etymology, 
everthelees,  Oliver  favors  it. 

Metals*  In  the  divestiture  of  metals  as  a 
preliminary  to  initiation,  we  are  Bjrmbol- 
icaJly  taught  that  Masonry  r^ards  no  man  on 
account  of  his  wealth.  The  Talmudical 
treatise  "Beracoth,"  with  a  like  spirit  of  sym- 
bolism, directs  in  the  Temple  service  that  no 
man  shall  go  iuto  the  mountain  of  the  house, 
that  is,  into  the  Holy  Temple,  ''with  money 
tied  up  in  his  purse." 

Metal  Tools.  We  are  told  m  Scripture 
that  the  Temple  was  ''built  of  stone  made 
ready  before  it  was  brought  thither:  so  that 
there  was  neither  hammer,  nor  axe,  nor  any 
tool  of  iron  heard  in  the  house  while  it  was  in 
building."  (1  Kings  vi.  7.)  Masonry  has 
adoptea  this  as  a  symbol  of  the  peace  and  har- 
mony which  should  reign  in  a  Lodge,  itself  a 
type  of  the  world.  But  Clarke,  in  nis  com- 
mentary on  the  place,  suggests  tnat  it  was  in- 
tended to  teach  us  that  the  Temple  wsjs  a  type 
of  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  that  the  souls  of 
men  are  to  be  prepared  here  for  that  place  of 
blessedness.  There  is  no  repentance,  tears, 
nor  prayers:  the  stones  must  be  all  squaredi 


and  fitted  here  for  their  place  in  the  New  Jem- 
salem;  and,  beinc  living  stoneSf  must  be  built 
up  a  holy  temple  for  the  habitation  of  God. 

Metropolitan  Cliaptcff  of  Flanee.  Thero 
existed  in  France,  toward  the  end  of  the  last 
centiiry ,  a  body  calling  i  tsdf  the  Grand  Chap- 
ter Gciieral  of  France.  It  was  formed  out  of 
the  debris  of  the  Council  of  Emperors  of  the 
East  and  West,  and  the  Council  of  Kni^ts  of 
the  East,  whicn  had  been  founded  b;^l^let. 
In  1786,  it  united  with  the  schismatio  Grand 
Orient,  and  then  received  the  title  of  ^e  Met- 
ropolitan Chapter  of  France.  It  possessed  in 
its  archives  a  large  collection  of  manuscript 
cahiers  of  degrees,  most  of  them  being  mere 
Masonic  curiosities. 

Metosael.  The  name  given  to  the  Hebrew 
quarryman,  who  is  represented  in  some  k^ 
ends  as  one  of  the  assaasios,  Fanor  and  Amni 
being  the  other  two. 

Meileo*  Masonry  was  introduced  into 
Mexico,  in  the  Scottish  Rite,  some  time  prior  to 
1810,  by  the  civil  and  military  oflScers  of  Spain, 
but  the  exact  neriod  of  its  introduction  is  un- 
known. The  nrst  Work  Charters  were  granted 
for  a  Lodge  at  Vera  Cruz  in  1816,  and  one  at 
Cami>eche  in  1817.  by  the  Grand  Lodge  of 
Louisiana,followed  by  a  Charter  for  a  Lodge  at 
Vera  Cruz  in  1823  by  the  "  Citv  "  Grand  Lod^e 
of  New  York,  and  one  in  the  same  city  m 
1824  from  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Pennsylvania. 
February  10, 1826^  five  Charters  were  granted 
for  Lodges  in  theCity  of  Mexico  by  the  "  Coun- 
try "  Grand  Lodge  of  New  York,  on  the  reo-. 
ommendation  of  Joel  R.  Poinsett,  Fast  Dc^ 
uty  Grand  Master  of  South  Carolina^  at  that 
time  United  States  Minister  to  Mexico,  who 
constituted  the  Lodges  and  organized  them 
into  a  Grand  Lodge  with  Jose  Ignacio  Esteva 
as  Grand  Master. 

The  Masonic  bodies,  both  York  and  Scot- 
tish Rite,  however,  soon  de^^erated  into 
rival  political  clubs,  and  the  bitter  factional* 
ism  became  so  strong  that  in  1833  the  authori- 
ties issued  an  edict  suppressing  all  secret  soci- 
eties. The  bodies  met,  however,  secretly,  and 
about  1834  the  National  Mexican  Rite  was 
organized  with  nine  degrees  copied  after  the 
Scottish  Rite.  In  18^  a  Lodge  was  chaiv 
tered  at  Vera  Cruz,  and  in  1846  at  Mexico  by 
the  Grand  Orient  of  France.  In  1859  a  Su- 
preme Council  33%  with  jurisdiction  over  the 
Symbolic  degrees,  was  orgaziized  by  authority 
of  Albert  Pike,  and  for  a  time  the  Supreme 
Coimcil  dominated  all  the  bodies.  In  1866 
the  Grand  Lodge  Valle  de  Mexico  was  organ- 
ized as  a  York  Rite  Grand  Lodge,  and  worked 
as  such  imtil  1911,  when  a  number  of  the 
Lodges,  imder  the  leadership  of  Past  Grand 
Masters  Levi  and  Pro.  left  tne  Grand  Lodse 
and  organized  a  rival  body,  imdear  the  obedi- 
enoe  ofthe  Supreme  Council.      [W.  J.  A.] 

Menua*  The  third  fundamental  principle 
of  Judaism,  or  the  sign  upon  the  doop-post. 
The  precept  is  foimded  upon  the  command, 
"And  thou  shalt  write  them  upon  the  posts 
of  thy  house,  and  on  thy  gates."  (Deut.  vi. 
4-9;  xi.  13-21.)  The  door-posts  must  be 
those  of  a  dwelling;  synagogues  are  excluded. 
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The  Karaite  Jews  affix  Mesnuas  to  gynagogaes, 
and  not  to  private  houses.  The  Mesuza  is  oon- 
stnicted  as  follows:  the  two  above-mentioned 
portions  of  Soipture  are  written  on  ruled  vel- 
lum prepared  according  tb  Rabbinical  rules, 

then  rolled  and  fitted  into 
a  met^c  tube.  The  word 
Shaddfki  (Almi^ty)  is  writ- 
ten on  the  outside  of  the  roll, 
and  can  be  read,  when  in  the 
tube,  through  a  slot.  The 
Mezuza  is  then  nailed  at  each 
end  on  the  right-hand  door- 
post, while  the  following 
prayer  is  being  said :  "  Blessed 
art  thou,  O  lx)rd  our  GodI 
King  of  the  Universe,  who 
hath  sanctified  us  with  His 
laws,  and  commanded  us  to 
fix  tne  Mezuza.''  Under  the 
word  Shaddai  some  Jews 
write  the  three  angelic  names 
Coozu,  Bemuchsaz,  Goozu. 
To  these  some  pray  for  suo- 
oess  in  business. 

The  Talmud  estimates  the 
virtue  of  the  Talith,  the  Phy- 
lacteries, and  the  Mezuza  m 
l^e  following  terms:  ''Who- 
soever has  the  phylacteries 
bound  to  his  head  and  arm, 
and  the  fringes  thrown  over 
his  garments,  and  the  Mezuza 
fixed  on  his  door-poet,  is  safe  from  sin;  for 
these  are  excellent  memorials^  and  the  angels 
secure  him  from  sin;  as  it  is  written,  'The 
angel  of  the  Lord  encamped  round  about 
them  that  fear  Him,  and  delivereth  them.' " 
(Ps.  xxxiv.  7.) ,  [C.  T.  McClenachan.1 

Michael.  ^KD*'^.  Who  is  like  utUo  God. 
The  chief  of  the  seven  archangels.  He  is  the 
leader  of  the  celestial  host,  as.  Lucifer  is  of  the 
infernal  spirits,  and  the  especial  protector  of 
Israel.  He  is  prominently  referred  to  in  the 
Twenty-eighth  Dezree  of  the  Ancient  and 
Acca)ted  Scottish  Kite,  or  Knight  of  the  Sun. 
Miehlgan*  A  Charter  was  issued  by  the 
Prov.  Grand  Master  of  New  York  under  date 
of  April  27,  1764,  for  a  Lodge  at  Detroit,  and 
upon  this  foundation  it  has  been  customary  to 
rest  the  claim  that  Michi|^  Masonry  dates 
from  1764*  In  fact,  there  is  no  evidence  that 
any  work  was  ever  done  imder  the  Charter  of 
1764,  and  if  a  Lodge  ever  came  into  existence 
thereunder,  as  is  probable^  it  is  certain  that  it 
was  short-lived,  and  differed  in  no  respect 
from  several  other  Lodges  known  to  have  been 
temporarily  held  at  Detroit  at  various  times 
prior  to  1794  by  British  soldiers  and  other 
sojourners. 

In  1794  Detroit  was  still  garrisoned  by  Brit- 
ish soldiers  and  it  was  British  soldiers  who 
were  founders  of  the  Lodge  of  1794.  After- 
ward, when  the  British  Government  had 
tardily  turned  the  post  over  to  the  Americans, 
and  the  British  soldiers  had  been  removed  ana 
the  region  had  become  somewhat  American- 
ized, a  sentiment  arose  in  favor  of  bmlding 
under  some  American  Grand  Lodge  in  prefer- 


ence to  a  Canadian,  and  in  October,  1803, 
the  members  of  the  Lodse  voted  to  petition 
the  Grand  Lodge  of  New  York  for  a  Charter, 
proposing  to  surrender  their  Canadian  Char- 
ter. Chiefly  on  account  of  the  slowness  ci  com- 
munication in  those  days,  this  transaction  was 
not  brought  to  a  close  imtil  the  session  of  the 
Grand  Lodge  of  New  York,  held  in  September, 
1806.  Zion  Lod^  died  in  1812,  owing  to  the 
capture  of  Detroit  by  the  British,  but  after 
the  war  the  Grand  Lodge  of  New  York  gave 
the  members  a  new  Charter. 

Other  Lodges  were  subsequently  estab- 
lished, and  on  Julv  31,  1826,  a  Grand  Lodge 
was  organized  by  them,  and  Lewis  Cass  decteid 
Grand  Master,  in  consequence  of  the  political 
pressure  of  the  anti-Masonic  part^  at  that 
tune,  the  Grand  Lodge  suspended  its  labors 
in  1829.  and  remained  in  a  dormant  condition 
until  lo41.  when,  at  a  general  meeting  of  the 
Masons  ot  the  State,  it  was  resolved  that  the 
old  Grand  Officers  wno  were  still  alive  should, 
on  the  principle  that  their  prerogatives  had 
never  ceasedj  but  only  been  in  abeyance, 
Erant  dispensations  for  the  revival  of  the 
Lodges  and  the  renewal  of  ld>or.  But  this 
course  bavins  been  objected  to  as  irregular 
by  most  of  the  Grand  Lodges  of  the  United 
States,  delegates  of  a  constitutional  number  of 
Lodges  met  in  September,  1844,  and  organ- 
ised the  Grand  Lodge,  electing  John  Mu&ett 
Grand  Master. 

The  Grand  Chapter  was  organized  in  1848, 
the  Grand  Conmiandery  in  1857,  and  the 
Grand  Councfl  in  1858.         [A.  G.  Pitts.] 

BIlGrocosm*    See  Man. 

Middle  Ages.  These  are  supposed  by 
the  best  historians  to  extend  from  the  time 
Theodoric  liberated  Rome  (493)  to  the  end 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  the  miportant  events 
being  the  fall  of  Constantinople  in  1453, 
the  discovery  of  America  in  1492,  and  the 
doubling  of  Uie  Cape  of  Good  Hope  in  1497. 
This  period  of  ten  centuries  is  one  of  great 
importance  to  the  Masonic  student,  because  it 
embraces  within  its  scope  events  intimatelv 
connected  with  the  history  of  the  Order,  such 
as  the  diffusion  throughout  Europe  of  the 
Roman  Colleges  of  Artificers,  the  establish- 
ment of  the  architectural  school  of  Como,  the 
rise  of  the  gilds,  the  ornmization  of  the 
building  coiporauons  of  Germanv,  and  the 
company  of  Jnreemasons  of  Englana,  as  well  as 
many  customs  and  usages  which  have  de- 
scended with  more  or  less  modification  to  the 
modem  Institution. 

Middle  Cliamber.  There  were  three 
stories  of  side  chambers  built  around  the 
Temple  on  three  sides;  what,  therefore,  is 
called  in  the  authorized  version  a  middle  chimp' 
her  was  r«dly  the  middle  story  of  those  three. 
The  Hebrew  word  is  ^^^,  yoieang.  Thev  are 
thus  described  in  1  Kings  vi.  5,  6.  8.  "And 
against  the  wall  of  the  house  he  built  chambers 
round  about,  against  the  walls  of  the  house 
round  about,  both  of  the  temple  and  of  the 
oracle:  and  he  made  chambers  round  about. 
The  nethermost  chamber  was  five  cubits 
broad,  and  the  middle  was  six  cubits  broad. 
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and  the  third  was  Beven  cubits  broad:  for 
without  in  the  wall  of  the  house  he  niade 
narrowed  rests  round  about,  that  the  beams 
should  not  be  fastened  in  the  walls  of  the 
house.  The  door  for  the  middle  chamber  was 
in  the  right  side  of  the  house:  and  they  went 
up  with  winding  stairs  into  the  middle  cham- 
ber, and  out  of  the  middle  into  the  third." 

These  chambers,  after  the  Temple  was  com- 
pleted, served  for  Hie  aocommodation  of  the 
priests  when  upon  duty;  in  them  they  de- 
posited their  vestments  and  the  sacred  vessels. 
But  the  knowledge  of  the  purpose  to  which  the 
middle  chamber  was  appropriated  while  the 
Temple  was  in  the  course  of  construction,  is 
only  preserved  in  Masonic  tradition.  Tiiis 
tradition  is,  however,  altogether  mvthical  and 
symbolical  in  its  character,  and  belongB  to  the 
S3rmbolism  of  the  Winding  StairSf  whidi  see. 

Miles.  1.  In  pure  Latin,  miies  means  a 
soldier;  but  in  M!edieval  Latin  the  word  was 
used  to  designate  the  military  knights  whose 
institution  began  at  that  period.  Thus  a 
Knight  Templar  was  called  Miles  Templarius, 
and  a  Knight  Banneret,  Miles  Bannerettus. 
The  pure  Latin  word  eques,  which  signified  a 
knight  in  Rome,  was  never  used  in  that  sense 
in  we  Middle  Ages.    (See  Knighthood,) 

2.  The  Seventh  Degree  of  the  Rite  of  Afri- 
can Architects. 

Military  Lodges.  Lodges  established  in 
an  army.  Thev  are  of  an  early  date,  hayix^ 
loi^  existed  in  the  British  army.  In  America, 
the  first  Lodge  of  this  kind  of  which  we  have 
any  record  was  one  the  Warrant  far  which  was 
granted  by  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Massachu- 
setts, in  1738,  to  Abraham  Savage,  to  be  used 
in  the  expedition  against  Canada.  A  similar 
one  was  granted  by  the  same  authority,  in 
1756,  to  Richard  Gridley,  for  the  expedition 
against  Crown  Point.  In  both  of  tnese  in- 
stances the  Warrants  were  of  a  general  charac- 
ter, and  might  rather  be  considered  as  deputa- 
tions, as  they  authorized  Savage  and  Gridley 
to  congregate  Masons  into  one  or  more  Lodges. 
In  1779,  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Pennsylvania 
panted  a  Warrant  to  Col.  Proctor,  of  the  ar- 
tillery, to  open  a  Military  Lodge,  which  in  the 
Warrant  is  called  a  ''Movable  Lodge.''  In  the 
Civil  War  in  the  United  States  between  1861 
and  1865,  many  Military  Lodges  were  estab- 
lished on  both  sides;  but  it  is  questionable 
whether  they  had  a  good  effect.  They  met, 
certainly,  with  much  opposition  in  many  juris- 
dictions. In  England,  the  system  ot  Mili- 
tary Lodges  is  regulated  by  special  provisions 
of  the  Grand  Lodge  Constitution.  They  are 
strictly  limited  to  the  purposes  for  which  the 
Warrants  were  granted,  and  no  new  Lodge  can 
be  established  in  a  regiment  without  the  con- 
currence of  the  commanding  officer.  They 
cannot  make  Masons  of  any  but  military  men 
who  have  attained  some  rank  in  the  army 
above  that  of  a  private  soldier,  although  the 
latter  may  by  dispensation  be  admitted  as 
Serving  Brethren;  and  they  are  strictly  en- 
Joined  not  to  interfere  with  tne  Masonic  juris- 
diction of  any  country  in  which  they  may  be 
stationed.    Military  Ixxlges  also  exist  on  the 


Continent  of  Europe.  We  find  one  at  Berlin, 
in  Prussia,  as  far  back  as  1775,  imder  the  name 
of  the  "Military  Lodge  of  the  Blazing  Star," 
of  which  Wadseck,  the  Masonic  writer,  was 
the  orator. 

Mllltla*  In  Medieval  Latin,  this  word 
fflgnifies  chivalry  or  the  body  of  knighthood. 
Hence  Militia  Templi.  a  title  sometimes  piven 
to  Knights  Templar,  does  not  si^iif y,  as  it  has 
sometimes  been  improperly  translated,  the 
army  of  the  Temple,  but  the  ckiualry  of  the 
Temple. 

MUlln  de  Grand  Malson^  A.  L.  Bom, 
1759;  died,  1818.  Foimder  of  the  Magasin 
EneydopcBdi^ue,  He  was  a  Mason  under  the 
Rite  Ecoesais,  and  also  belonged  to  the  "  M^ 
Lqge"  of  the  ''Rite  Ecossais  Philosophique." 

Mineral.  The  Third  Degree  o!  the  U- 
luminati  of  Bavaria. 

Minister  of  State.  An  officer  in  the  Su- 
preme Councils,  Grand  Consistories,  and  some 
of  the  high  degrees  of  the  Ancient  and  Ac- 
cepted Scottish  Rite. 

Minnesota*  Masonry  was  introduced  into 
this  State  in  1849  by  the  constitution  in  the 
city  of  St.  Paul  of  a  Lodge  under  a  Warrant  is- 
sued by  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Ohio.  Two  other 
Lodges  were  subsi^ently  constituted  by  the 
Grand  Lodges  of  Wisconsin  and  Illinois.  A 
convention  of  delegates  from  these  Lodges 
was  held  at  St.  Paul,  and  a  Grand  Lodge  or- 
ganised on  February  12,  1853.  A.  E.  Ames 
was  elected  Grand  Master.  The  Grand  Chap- 
ter was  organized  December  17, 1859,  and  the 
Grand  Commandery  was  organized  in  1866. 

Minor.  The  Fifth  Degree  of  the  German 
Rose  Croix. 

Minor  niumlnate.  (lUuminatus  Minor.) 
The  Fourth  Degree  of  the  Bluminati  of  Ba- 
varia. 

Mlnnte-Book*  The  records  of  a  Lod^  are 
kept  by  the  Secretary  in  a  journal,  which  is 
called  the  Minute-Book.  The  French  call  it 
Planche  traUe,  and  the  Minutes  a  Maroeau 
d*  Architecture, 

Minutes*  The  records  of  a  Lodge  are 
called  its  minutes.  The  minutes  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Lodge  should  always  be  read 
just  b^ore  closing,  that  any  alterations  or 
amendments  may  be  proposed  by  the  breth- 
ren; and  again  immeoiately  after  opening  at 
the  next  communication,  that  they  may  be 
confirmed.  But  the  minutes  of  a  regular  com- 
munication are  not  to  be  read  at  a  succeeding 
extra  one,  because,  as  the  proceedings  of  a 
regular  communication  cannot  be  discussed  at 
an  extra,  it  would  be  unnecessary  to  read  them, 
for,  if  incorrect,  they  could  not  be  amended 
until  the  next  regular  communication. 

Mlschclian,  Miseliapliereth,  Mlschtal, 
nirn  pTZ?^,  Tent  of  Testimony,  Ki?DT  p??tt, 
Tent  of  Festwal,  (See  Ttoenty-foinrth  Degree 
of  the  Scottish  Rite.)  ^^IDJ^  is  used  in  the  Thir- 
tieth Degree. 

Mlseonduct*  The  Constitution  of  the 
Grand  Lodge  of  En^^land  provides  that  ''if 
any  brother  behave  m  such  a  manner  as  to 
disturb  the  harmony  of  the  Lodge,  he  shall  be 
thrice  formally  admonished  by  we  Master; 
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and  if  he  peraiBt  in  his  irregular  conduct,  he 
ahsJl  be  punished  according  to  the  by-laws  of 
that  particular  Lodge,  or  the  case  may  be  re- 
ported to  higher  Masonic  authority."  A  sim- 
ilar rule  prevails  wherever  Masonrv  exists. 
Every  Lodge  may  exercise  instant  aiscipline 
over  any  member  or  visitor  who  violates  the 
rules  of  order  and  propriety,  or  disturbs  the 
harmony  of  the  Lodge,  by  extrusion  from 
the  room. 

IDscnble  Scald  Masons.  See  Scald 
Miserahles, 

lilKhna.    See  Talmud. 

Mississippi.  Masonry  was  introduced 
into  this  State  at  least  as  far  back  as  1801,  in 
which  year  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Kentucky 
chartered  a  Lodge  at  Natchez,  which  became 
extinct  in  1814.  The  Grand  Lodge  of  Ken- 
tuc^  subsequently  granted  charters  to  two 
other  Lodges  in  1812  and  1815.  Two  Lodges 
were  abo  constituted  by  the  Grand  Lodge  of 
Tennessee.  The  delegates  <^  three  of  these 
Lodges  met  in  convention  at  the  city  of  Nat- 
ches  in  Julv  and  August,'  1818,  and  on  the 
25th  of  the  latter  month  organized  the  Grand 
Lodge  of  Mississippi^  Henry  Tooley  being 
elected  Grand  Master.  The  Grand  Chapter 
was  organized  at  Vicksburg.  May  18,  1846; 
the  Grand  Council  of  R.  ana  S.  Master,  Jan- 
uaiy  19, 1856;  and  Uie  Grand  Commandery, 
January  22, 1857.  Scottish  Masonry  was  in- 
troduced into  the  State  in  1815  by  the  estab- 
luhment  of  a  Grand  Council  of  Princes  of 
Jerusalem  under  the  obedience  of  the  South- 
em  Supreme  CoundL 

Missouri*  Masonry  was  introduced  into 
this  State  in  1807  b^  the  constitution  of  a 
Lodge  in  the  town  of  St.  Genevieve,  under  a 
diaHer  granted  bv  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Penn- 
sylvania, which  body  granted  a  charter  for 
another  Lodge  in  1809.  Several  charters  were 
subsequently  granted  by  the  Grand  Lodge  of 
Tennessee.  In  1821  there  appear  to  have  oeen 
but  three  Lodges  in  the  State.  Delegates  from 
these  organized,  April  23, 1821,  a  Grand  Lodge 
at  St.  Louis,  and  elected  Thomas  F.  Riddidc 
Grand  Master.  The  Grand  Chapter  was  or- 
ganized May  18,  1846,  and  the  Grand  Com- 
mandenr  May  22^  1860. 

Mistletoe.  (Yiscum  Album,)  A  sacred 
plant  among  the  Druids.  It  was  to  them  a 
eywhol  of  immortality,  and  hence  an  analogue 
oif  the  Masonic  Acacia.  ''The  mistletoe," 
says  VaDancey,  in  his  Orammar  cf  the  Irish 
Langtuigey  "was  sacred  to  the  Druids,  because 
not  only  its  berries  but  its  leaves  also  grow  in 
clusters  of  three  united  to  one  stock.  The 
Christian  IiiE^  hold  the  shamrock  (clover, 
trefoil)  sacred,  in  like  manner,  because  of  the 
three  leaves  united  to  one  stalk." 

In  Scandinavian  countries  it  is  called  Mistel. 
It  is  a  parasitic  evergreen  plant  bearing  a 
glutinous  fruit.  It  was  from  a  fragment  of 
this  plant  that  the  dart  was  made  which  cost 
the  life  of  Balder,  according  to  the  Scandina- 
vian Mystaies.    (See  Bolder.) 

The  MisUetoef  to  the  Scandinavian,  is  the 
coincident  symbol  of  the  acacia  to  the  Mason, 
the  «py  to  tlioee  d  the  Mysteries  of  Dionymus, 


the  myrUe  to  those  of  Ceres,  the  erica  or  heath 
to  those  of  the  Osirian,  the  lettuce  to  those  of 
the  Adoniflian^  and  the  lotus  or  water-lily  to 
those  of  India  and  £^&fpt-  The  Mistletoe 
that  caused  the  death  m  Balder  was  deemed 
sacred  as  the  representative  of  the  number 
three.  The  berries  and  leaves  of  the  plant  or 
vine  grow  in  dusters  of  three  united  on  one 
stalk.  It  was  profanation  to  touch  it.  It 
was  gathered  with  ceremonv,  and  then  con- 
secrated, when  it  was  reputed  to  possess  every 
sanative  virtue,  and  denominatea  "All  Heal." 

'  Mltehell,  James  W.  S.  A  Masonic  writer 
and  journalist,  was  bom  in  the  State  of  Ken- 
tucl^,  in  the  year  1800.  He  was  initiated 
into  Masonry  in  Owen  Lodge^  at  Port  WiUiamiy 
now  CarroUton,  Kentucky,  m  the  year  1821. 
He  subsequently  removed  to  the  State  of  Mis- 
souri, where  he  took  a  prominent*  position  in 
the  Masonic  Fraternity,  and  held  the  offices  of 
Grand  Master  of  the  Grand  Lodge,  Grand 
High  Priest  of  the  Grand  Chapter,  and  Grand 
Commander  of  the  Grand  Commandery  of 
Knights  Templar.  In  1848  he  established,  in 
the  dtv  of  St.  Louis,  a  monthly  journal  en- 
titled the  Masonic  Signet  and  Literary  Mirror , 
which  he  removed  to  Montgomery,  Alabama, 
in  1852^  where  it  lasted  for  a  short  time,  ana 
then  was  discontinued  for  want  of  patronage. 
In  1858  he  published  The  History  of  Free- 
masonry and  Masonic  Digest,  in  two  vol- 
umes, octavo.  Bro.  Mitchell  was  a  warm- 
hearted and  devoted  Mason,  but,  unfortu- 
nately for  his  reputation  as  an  author,  not  an 
accomplished  scholar,  hence  his  style  is  de- 
ficient, not  only  in  defiance,  but  even  in 
grammatical  puritv.  ELis  natural  capacity, 
however,  was  goocl,  and  his  arguments  as  a 
controversialist  were  always  trenchant,  if  the 
language  was  not  polished.  As  a  Masonic 
jurist  his  decisions  have  been  considered  gen- 
erally, but  by  no  means  universally,  correct. 
EUs  opinions  were  sometimes  eccentric,  and 
his  History  possesses  much  less  value  than 
such  a  work  should  have,  in  consequence  of 
its  numerous  inaccuracies,  and  the  adoption 
by  its  author  of  all  the  eiEtravaffant  views  of 
earlier  writers  on  the  origin  of  Masonry.  He 
died  at  Griffin,  Georgia,  November  12,  1873, 
having  been  for  many  years  a  great  sufferer 
from  ulness. 

Mithras,  Mysteries  of*  There  are  none 
of  the  Ancient  Mysteries  which  afford  a  more 
interesting  subject  of  investigation  to  the 
Masonic  scholar  than  those  of  the  Persian  god 
Mithras.  Instituted,  as  it  is  supposed,  by 
Z^radusht  or  Zoroaster,  as  an  initiation  into 
the  principles  of  the  religion  which  he  had 
founded  amonj;  the  ancient  Persians,  thev  in 
time  extended  mto  Europe,  and  lasted  so  long 
that  traces  of  them  have  been  found  in  the 
fourth  century.  ''With  their  penances,'' 
says  Mr.  King  (GnosticSf  p.  47),  "and  tests  of 
the  courage  of  the  candidate  fbr  admission, 
the^  have  Deen  maintained  by  a  constant  tra- 
dition throu^di  the  secret  societies  of  the  Mid- 
dle Ages  and  the  Rosicrucians  down  to  the 
modem  faint  reflex  d  the  latter— ihe  Free- 
masons." 
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Of  the  identity  of  Mithras  with  other  deities 
there  have  been  various  opinions.  Herodotus 
says  he  was  the  Assyrian  V  enus  and  the  Arab- 
ian Alitta:  Porphyry  calls  him  the  Demi- 
urges, ana  Lord  of  Greneration;  the  Greeks 
identified  him  with  Phcebus;  and  Higgins 
supposed  that  he  was  generally  consideredthe 
same  as  Osiris.  But  to  the  Persians,  who  first 
practised  his  mysteries,  he  was  a  sun  god,  and 
worshiped  as  the  God  of  Light.  He  was  rep- 
resented as  a  young  man  covered  with  a  Phryg- 
ian turban,  and  clothed  in  a  mantle  and 
tunic.  He  presses  with  his  knee  upon  a  bull, 
one  of  whose  horns  he  holds  in  his  left  hand, 
while  with  the  right  he  plunges  a  dagger  into 
His  neck,  while  a  dog  standing  near  laps  up 
the  drippinff  blood. 

This  symool  has  been  thus  interpreted:  His 
piercing  the  throat  with  his  dagger  signifies 
the  penetration  of  the  solar  rays  into  the 
bosom  of  the  earth,  by  which  action  all  nature 
isnoiuished;  the  last  idea  being  expressed  by 
the  dog  licking  up  the  blood  as  it  flows  from  the 
wound.  But  it  will  be  seen  hereafter  that  this 
last  symbol  admits  of  another  interpretation. 

The  mysteries  of  Mithras  were  always  cele- 
brated in  caves.  They 'were  divided  into  seven 
stages  or  degrees  (Suidas  says  twelve),  and 
consisted  of  the  most  rigorous  proofs  of  forti- 
tude and  courage.  Nonnus  the  Greek  poet 
says,  in  his  DionyvLacay  that  these  proofs  were 
eighty  in  number,  gradually  increasing  in  se- 
veritv.  No  one.  says  Gregory  Nazianzen, 
coula  be  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  Mith- 
ras unless  he  had  passed  through  all  the  trials, 
and  proved  hiniself  passionless  and  pure. 
The  aspirant  at  first  underwent  the  punficar 
tions  by  wator^  by  fire,  and  by  fasting;  after 
which  he  was  mtroduced  into  a  cavern  repre- 
senting the  world,  on  whose  walls  and  roof 
were  inscribed  the  celestial  signs.  Here  he 
submitted  to  a  species  of  baptism,  and  re- 
ceived a  mark  on  ids  forehead.  He  was  pre- 
sented with  a  crown  on  the  point  of  a  sword, 
which  he  was  to  refuse,  declaring  at  the  same 
time,  "Mithras  alone  is  my  crown."  He  was 
prepared,  hj  anointing  him  with  oil,  crowning 
him  with  ohve,  and  clothing  him  in  enchanted 
armor,  for  the  seven  stages  of  initiation 
through  which  he  was  about  to  pass.  These 
commenced  in  the  following  manner:  In  the 
first  cavern  he  heard  the  howling  of  wild 
beasts,  and  was  enveloped  in  total  darkness, 
except  when  the  cave  was  illuminated  by  the 
fitful  glare  of  terrific  flashes  of  lightning.  He 
was  hurried  to  the  spot  whence  the  sounds 
proceeded,  and  was  suddenly  thrust  by  his 
silent  guiae  through  a  door  into  a  den  of  wild 
beasts,  where  he  was  attacked  by  the  initiated 
in  the  disguise  of  lions,  tigers,  hyenas,  and 
other  ravenous  beasts.  Hurried  through  this 
apartment,  in  the  second  cavern  he  was  again 
shrouded  in  darkness,  and  for  a  time  in  fearful 
silence,  until  it  was  broken  by  awful  peals  of 
thunder,  whose  repeated  reverberations  shook 
the  ver^  waUs  of  the  cavern,  and  could  not 
tsU  to  inspire  the  aspirant  with  terror.  He 
was  conducted  through  four  other  caverns,  in 
which  the  methods  of  exciting  astonishment 


and  fear  were  ingeniously  varied.    He  was 
made  to  swim  over  a  raging  flood :  was  sub- 

i'ected  to  a  rigorous  fast;  expoBedf  to  2M  the 
lorrors  of  a  dreary  desert;  and  finally,  if  we 
may  trust  the  authority  of  Nicsetas,  after 
being  severely  beaten  with  rods,  was  buried 
for  many  days  up  to  the  neck  in  snow.  In 
the  seventh  cavern  or  Sacellum,  the  darkness 
was  changed  to  light,  and  the  candidate  was 
introduced  into  the  presence  of  the  Archi- 
magus,  or  chief  priest,  seated  on  a  splendid 
throne,  and  surrounded  by  the  assistant  dis- 
pensers of  the  mysteries.  Here  the  obliga- 
tion of  secrecy  was  administered,  and  he  was 
made  acquainted  with  the  sacred  words.  He 
received  also  the  appropriate  investiture, 
which,  says  Maurice  (/nd.  Anti^.y  V.,  ch.  i.), 
consisted  of  the  Kara  or  corneal  cap.  and 
candys  or  loose  tunic  of  Mithras^  on  which  was 
depictoi  the  celestial  constellations,  the  zone, 
or  oert,  containing  a  representation  of  the  fig- 
ures of  the  zodiac^  the  pastoral  staff  or  crozier, 
alluding  to  the  influence  of  the  sun  in  the 
labors  of  agriculture,  and  the  golden  serpent, 
which  was  placed  in  his  bosom  as  an  emolem 
of  his  havine  been  regenerated  and  made  a  dis- 
ciple of  Mithras,  because  the  serpent,  by  cast- 
ing its  skin  annually,  was  consiaerea  in  these 
mysteries  as  a  symbol  of  regeneration. 

He  was  instructed  in  the  secret  doctrines  of 
the  rites  of  Mithras,  of  which  the  history  of 
the  creation,  already  recited,  formed  a  part. 
The  mysteries  of  Mithras  passed  from  Persia 
into  Europe,  and  were  introduced  into  Rome 
in  the  tune  of  Pompey.  Here  they  flourished, 
with  various  success,  until  the  year  378,  when 
they  were  proscribed  by  a  decree  of  the  Sen- 
ate, and  the  sacred  cave,  in  which  they  had 
been  celebrated,  was  destroyed  by  the  pre- 
torian  prefect. 

The  Mithraic  monuments  that  are  still 
extant  in  the  museums  of  Europe  evidently 
show  that  the  immortality  of  the  soul  was  one 
of  the  doctrines  taught  in  the  Mithraic  initia-  . 
tion.  The  candidate  was  at  one  time  made  to 
personate  a  corpse,  whose  restoration  to  life 
dramaticaUv  represented  the  resurrection. 
Figures  of  this  corpse  are  found  in  several  of 
the  monuments  and  taHnnans.  There  is 
circumstantial  evidence  that  there  was  a  Mith- 
raic death  in  the  initiation,  just  as  there  was  a 
Carbiric  death  in  the  mysteries  of  Samothrace, 
and  a  Dionysiac  in  those  of  Eleusis.  Corn- 
modus,  the  Roman  emperor,  had  been  initi- 
ated into  the  Mithraic  mysteries  at  Rome,  and 
is  said  to  have  taken  great  pleasure  in  the  cere- 
monies. Lampridius,  in  his  Lives  of  the 
Emperors f  records,  as  one  of  the  mad  freaks  of 
Conunodus,  that  during  the  Mithraic  cere- 
monies, where  "  a  certain  thing  was  to  be  done 
for  the  sake  of  inspiring  terror,  he  polluted  the 
rites  by  a  real  murder";  an  expression  which 
evidently  shows  that  a  scenic  representation 
of  a  fictitious  murder  formed  a  part  of  the  cere- 
mony of  initiation.  The  dog  swallowing  the 
blood  of  the  bull  was  also  considered  as  a  sym- 
bol of  the  resurrection. 

It  is  in  the  still  existing  talismans  and  gems 
that  we  find  the  most  interesting  memorials 
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of  the  old  Mithraic  initiatioii.  One  of  theee 
is  thus  described  by  Mr.  C.  W.  Kins,  in  his 
Taluable  work  on  the  Onaatia  and  their  Re- 
maina  (London,  1864): 

"There  is  a  talisman  which,  from  its  fre- 
goent  repetition,  would  seem  to  be  a  badge  of 
some  particular  degree  amongst  the  initiated, 
perhaps  of  the  first  admisBion.  A  man  blind- 
f olde((  with  hands  tied^  behind  his  back,  is 
bound  to  a  pillar,  on  which  stands  a  gryphon 
holding  a  wheel;  the  latter  a  most  ancient 
enJi>lem  of  the  sun.  Probably  it  was  in  this 
manner  tiiat  the  candidate  was  tested  by  the 
appearance  of  imminent  death  when  the 
hcmdaoe  was  tuddenly  removed  from  his  eyes  J* 

As  Mithras  was  considered  as  synonymous 
with  the  sun,  a  gr«it  deal  of  solar  qrmbolism 
clusta«d  arouna  his  name,  his  doctrines,  and 
his  initiation.  Thus,  MEiePAS  was  found,  bv 
the  numerical  vahie  of  the  letters  in  the  Greek 
alphabet,  to  be  equal  to  365,  the  number  of 
days  in  a  solar  year;  and  the  decrease  of  the 
solar  influence  in  the  winter,  and  its  revivifi- 
cation in  the  summer,  was  znade  a  symbol  of 
the  resurrection  from  death  to  life. 

niter*  The  head-covering  of  the  high  priest 
of  the  Jews  was  called  HD^^Td,  meUm^het, 
which,  coming  from  the  verb  NAPHAT. 
to  roU  ontmiaa,  signified  something  rolled 
azx)und  the  head,  a  turban;  and  this  was  really 
the  form  of  the  Jewish  miter.    It  is  described 

by  Leusden,  in  his  PkUoUh 
gua  Hebrao-Mixtus,  as  being 
made  of  dark  linen  twisted 
in  many  folds  around  the 
head.  Many  writers  con- 
ttod  that  the  miter  was 
peculiar  to  the  high  priest; 
but  Joeephus  and  the  Mishna  assert  that  it 
was  worn  by  all  the  priests,  that  of  the  high 
priest  being  distinsuisned  from  the  rest  by  the 
golden  band,  or  holy  crown,  which  was  at- 
tached to  its  lower  rim  and  fastened  around 
the  forehead,  and  on  which  was  inscribed  the 
words  mnv  »lj5,  KADOSH  L'YEHOVAH, 
HoUneas  to  Jehovah,  or,  as  it  is  commonly  trans- 
lated, Hclineaa  to  the  Lord.  The  miter  is  worn 
by  the  High  Priest  of  a  Royal  Arch  Chapter, 
because  he  represents  the  Jewish  high  priest; 
but  the  form  is  inaccurate.  The  vestment,  as 
usually  made,  is  a  representation  rather  of  the 
modem  Episcopal  than  of  the  Jewish  miter. 

The  modem  miter — ^which  is  but  an  imita- 
tion of  the  Plurygian  cap.  and  peculiar  to 
bishops  of  the  christian  Church,  and  which 
A  should  therefore  be  wom  by  the 

^  2v         Pk^late  of  a  Commandery  of 
^/•y        Knights  Templar,  who  is  sup- 
BM  •II       posed  to  hold  Episcopal  rank — 
^v  1*^      dififers  in  form  from  the  Jewish 
^F  |!b     vestment.    It  is  a  conical  cap, 
m     1*^^    divided  in  thd  middle  so  as  to 
m  J«^B    oome  to  two  points  or  horns, 
^^^£^1    one  in  front  and  one  behind, 
■^  which.    Durandus    says,    are 

igrmbolic  of  the  two  laws  of  the  Old  ana  New 
Testament. 

Mimliii*  Often  by  Masonic  writers  im- 
properiy  spelled  Miaraxm,    It  is  the  andent 


Hebrew  name  of  Egypt,  and  was  adopted  as  the 
name  of  a  Rite  to  indicate  the  hypothesis  that 
it  was  derived  from  the  old  Egsnotian  initiation. 

MlJBraim»  Rite  of.  This  Rite  originated, 
says  Clavel.  at  Milan,  in  the  year  1805,  in  con- 
sequence ot  several  brethren  having  been  re- 
fused admission  into  the  Supreme  Council  of 
the  Ancient  and  Accepted  Kite,  which  had 
just  been  established  in  that  city.  One  Lech- 
angeur  has  the  credit  of  organizing  the  Rite 
and  selecting  the  statutes  by  which  it  was  to 
be  governed.  It  consisted  at  first  of  only 
eighty-seven  degrees,  to  which  three  others 
were  subsequently  added.  Sixty-six  of  the 
ninety  degrees  thus  formed  are  said  to  have 
been  taken  from  the  Ancient  and  Accepted 
Rite,  while  the  remaining  twenty-four  were 
either  borrowed  from  other  syst^ns  or  were 
the  invention  of  Lechangeur  and  his  colloigues, 
Joly  and  Bedarride.  The  system  of  Mizraim 
spread  over  Italy,  and  in  1814  was  introduced 
into  France.  Dissensions  in  the  Rite  soon 
took  place,  and  an  attempt  was  unsuccess- 
fully made  to  obtain  the  recognition  of  the 
Grand  Orient  of  France.  This  having  been 
refused,  the  Supreme  Council  was  dissolved 
in  1817;  but  the  Lodges  of  the  Rite  still  con- 
tinued to  confer  the  degrees,  although,  accord- 
ing to  liie  constitution  of  French  Masonry, 
their  non-recognition  by  the  Grand  Orient 
had  the  effect  of  making  them  illegaL  But 
eventually  the  Rite  ceased  altogether  to  exist 
as  an  active  and  independent  qnstem,  and  its 
place  in  Masonic  history  seems  only  to  be 
preserved  by  two  massive  volumes  on  the 
subject,  written  by  Mark  Bedarride,  the  most 
intelligent  and  indefatigable  of  its  founders, 
who  published  at  Paris,  in  1835,  a  history  of 
the  Rite,  under  the  title  of  De  VOrdre  de 
Miaraim. 

The  Rite  of  Mizraim  consisted  of  90  degrees, 
divided  into  4  series  and  17  classes.  Some  oi 
these  degrees  are  entirely  original,  but  many 
of  them  are  borrowed  from  the  Scottish  Rite. 

For  the  gratification  of  the  curious  in- 
spector^ the  following  list  of  these  degrees 
is  subjoined.  The  titles  are  translate  as 
literally  as  possible  from  the  French. 

I.  Sbbibs — Symbolic. 

1st  Claaa:  1,  ^prentice;  2,  FeDow-Craft; 
3,  Master.  2d  Claaa:  4,  Secret  Mastery  5, 
Perfect  Master:  6,  Master  through  Curiosity; 
7.  Provost  and  Judge  or  Irish  Master;  8, 
EndMi  Master.  3d  Claaa:  9,  Elect  of  Nme; 
10,  Elect  of  the  Unknown:  11,  Elect  of  Fifteen: 
12,  Perfect  Elect;  13.  Illustrious  Elect.  4ih 
Claaa:  14,  Soottidi  Trinitarian;  15,  Scottish 
Fellow-Craft;  16.  Scottish  Master;  17,  Scottish 
panisi^;  18^  Master  Ecoesais;  19,  Ecossais 
of  the  three  J.  J.  J. ;  20,  Ecoesais  of  the  Sacred 
Vault  of  James  Vl.;  21^  Ecossais  of  St. 
Andrew.  5th  Claaa:  22.  Little  Architect;  23, 
Grand  Ardiitect;  24,  Architecture:  25,  Ap- 

frentice  Perfect  Architect;  26,  Fellow-Craft 
^erfect  Architect:  27,  Master  Perfect  Archi- 
tect; 28,  Perfect  Aremtect;  29^  Sublime  Ecos- 
sais; 30,  Sublime  Ecoesais  of  Heroden.  6tik 
Claaa:  31,  Grand  Royal  Arch;  32,  Grand  Az; 
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33,  Sublime  Knight  of  Election,  Chief  of  the 
Fint  Symbolic  Beriee. 

n.  Sbbibs — ^Phqobophic. 

7tk  Clan:  34,  EDu^t  of  the  Sublune  Elec- 
tion; 35,  Prussian  fSught;  36,  Knight  of  the 


Jinigt 
Knight  of  the  East.  SA  CUus:  42,  Comman- 
der of  the  Eiast;  43,  Qrand  Commander  of  the 
East:  44,  Architecture  of  the  Sovereign  Com- 
manders of  the  Temple;  45,  Prince  of  Jeru- 
salem, d^  CIom:  46,  SoTereiffn  Prince  Roee 
Oroix  of  Ejlwinning  and  Heroaen;  47.  Knight 
of  the  West;  48,  Sublime  Philosopher;  49, 
Chaos  the  first,  discreet;  50,  Chaos  the  second, 
vnse;  51,  Knight  of  the  Sun.  10^  CIom:  52, 
Supreme  Commander  of  the  Stars;  53,  Sub- 
lime Philosopher;  54,  First  Degree  of  the  Key 
of  Masonry,  Minor;  55,  Second  Degree, 
Washer;  56,  Third  Degree,  Bellows-blower; 
57.  Fourth  Degree,  Caster;  58,  True  Mason 
Adept;  59,  Sovereign  EHect;  60,  Sovereign  of 
Sovereigns;  61,  Grand  Master  of  Svmbolic 
Lodges;  62,  Most  High  and  Most  Powerful 
Grand  Priest  Sacrificer;  63,  Knight  of  Pales- 
tine; 64,  Grand  Knight  of  the  White  and 
Black  Ea^;  65,  Grand  Elect  Knight  Kadoeh: 
66,  Grand  Inquiring  Commander,  Chief  ot 
the  Second  Series. 

ni.  Sbbus — ^MTsncAL. 

IWi  Class:  67,  Benevolent  Knight;  68, 
Knight  of  the  Rainbow;  69,  Knight  Char 
nuka,  called  Hynaroth;  70,  Most  Wise  Is- 
raeUush  Prince.  I2th  Class:  71,  Sovereign 
Princes  Talmudim;  72,  Sovereign  Prince 
Zadkim;  73,  Grand  Haram.  IZth  Class:  74, 
Sovereign  Princes  Haram;  75,  Sovereign 
Princes  Hasidim;  77,  Grand  Inspector  In- 
tendant,  R^nilator  General  of  the  Order, 
Chief  of  the  Third  Series. 

IV.  Sbbieb — ^Kabbalistic. 

15^  and  16^  Classes:  78,  79,  80,  81, 82,  83. 
84, 85, 86,  degrees  whose  names  are  conoealed 
from  an  but  the  possessors.  17^  Class:  87. 
Sovereign  Grand  Princes,  constituted  Grand 
Masters,  and  legitimate  representatives  of 
the  order  for  the  First  Series;  88,  Ditto  for 
the  Second  Series;  89,  Ditto  for  the  Third 
Series;  90,  Absolute  Sovereign  Grand  Master. 
Supreme  Power  of  the  Order,  and  Chief  of 
the  Fourth  Series. 

The  chiefs  of  this  Rite  demanded  the 
privilege— ^hicfa,  of  course,  was  never  con- 
ceded to  them — of  directing  and  controllinjg 
all  the  other  Rites  of  Freemasonry,  as  their 
common  source.  Its  friends  claimed  for  it 
an  eminently  philosophical  character.  The 
arpanixation  of  the  Rite  is,  however,  too  com- 
plicated and  diffuse  to  have  ever  been  prac- 
tically convenient.  Many  of  its  degrees  were 
founded  upon,  or  borrowed  from,  the  Egyp- 
tian rites,  andf  its  ritual  is  a  very  dose  imita- 
tion of  the  ancient  system  of  initiation. 

The  legend  of  the  Third  Degree  in  this  Rite 
is  abolished.    HAB  is  si^d  to  have  returned 


to  his  family,  after  the  completion  of  the 
Temple,  and  to  have  passed  the  remainder  of 
his  days  in  peace  and  opulence.  The  legend, 
substituted  oy  the  Rite  of  Mizraim  for  that 
admitted  by  all  the  other  rites,  is  carried 
back  to  the  days  of  Lamech,  whose  son  Jubal, 
imder  the  name  of  ELario-Jubal-Abi,  is  re- 

g>rted  to  have  been  slain  by  three  traitors, 
agava,  HaJdna,  and  Heremda. 

Lenning  calls  the  Rito  of  Mizraim  ''one 
of  the  latest  of  the  monstrous  visionary 
schemes  introduced  into  Freemasoniy";  and 
Ragon  characterizes  it  as  a  ''fantastical  con- 
nection of  various  rites  and  degrees.'' 

Moablte  Stone.  A  relic  of  black  basalt, 
rounded  at  the  top^  two  by  four  feet,  across 
it  being  an  inscription  of  thirty-four  lines  in 
the  letters  of  the  Hd[>rew-Phoemcian  alphabet, 
discovered  in  the  ruins  of  ancient  Dibon,  by 
Dr.  Klein,  a  German  missionary,  in  1869.  A 
record  of  Mesha,  King  of  Moab,  who  (2 
Kings  iii.  5),  after  Ahab's  death,  "rebelled 
against  the  King  of  Israel."  Chemosh  was 
the  national  god  of  the  Moabites.  The  cov- 
enant name  ctt  the  God  of  Israel  occurs  in  the 
inscription,  showing  that  the  name  was  not 
then  unpronounceable,  or  unknown  to  the 
neighbonng  nations.  The  described  wars 
date  in  the  tenth  century  b.c. 

Moabon  C|!3K1)D).  He  whom  the  Junior 
Warden  reprasents  in  the  Fourteenth  Degree 
of  the  A.  A.  Scottish  Rito,  as  the  tried  and 
trusty  friend  of  Hiram  the  Buflder.  (See 
Gen.  xix.  36.) 

Moabon*  This  word  is  found  in  some  of 
the  high  degrees  according  to  the  French 
ritual,  where  it  is  explained  as  expressing 
"Praised  be  God  that  the  crime  and  the 
criminal  are  punished."  {Les  plus  secrets  des 
haiUs  iprades,  eto.,  p.  33.)  There  is  no  such 
word  m  Hebrew,  and  the  explanation  is  a 
fanciful  one.  The  word  is  undoubtedly  a 
Gallic  corruption,  first  in  sound  and  then  in 
letters,  of  the  Master's  Word. 

Mock  Masons*  A  name  given,  says 
Noorthouck,  to  the  unfaithful  brethren  and 
Ffofanes  who,  in  1747,  got  up  a  procession  in 
ridicule  of  that  made  at  the  Grand  Feast. 
(Conslitutionsy  1784,  p.  252.)  (See  Scald 
Miserables,) 

Modern  Cite*  (RUe  Modems.)  See 
French  RUe. 

Modems*  The  Irish  Masons  who  formed 
a  rival  Grand  Lodge  in  London  in  1751,  called 
the  supporters  of  the  original  Grand  Lodge 
established  in  1717  Moderns,  while  for  them- 
selves they  assumed  the  title  of  Andenls, 
(See  Ancients.) 

Mohammed*    See  Koran. 

Mohrlms*  Initiates,  pilgrims,  those  en- 
tering upon  an  important  undertaking. 

Motra,  Francis  Bawdon,  Baron*  Bom 
1754,  died  1826.  A  distinguished  statesman 
and  Mason.  He  was  Actmg  Grand  Master 
of  England  from  1790  to  1812.  Also  Grand 
Master  of  Scotland  in  1806.  As  a  Mason  he 
was  always  enereetic.  Dr.  Oliver  says,  "To 
no  person  had  Masonry  for  manv  years  been 
more  indebted  than  to  the  Earl  of  Moira,  now 
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Maiquen  HastingB."    He  died  while  Go^ 
emor  of  Malta. 

Molarft,  Wmimiii*  Anderson  {CanMtUur 
^iorw,  1738,  p.  74)  writes:  "Nay,  even  during 
this  Kini^s  (Heniy  VI.)  Minority,  there  was  a 
good  Lodge  under  Grand  Master  Chicheley 
Eeld  at  Canterbury,  as  appears  from  the 
Latin  Register  of  Wflliam  Molart  (entitled 
LiberatU  gmeraUs  Domini  GuUdnd  Prions 
EedesicB  ChrisH  Cantuarienria  erga  Fettum 
NaioHs  Domini  14S9)  Prior  of  Canterbury,  in 
Manuscript,  pap.  88,  in  which  are  named 
Thomas  Btopylton  the  Master,  and  John 
Morris  Custos  de  la  Lodge  Latnomorum  or 
Warden  of  the  Lodge  of  Masons,  with  fifteen 
Fellow  Crafts,  and  three  Elnter'd  F^nentioes  all 
named  there/' 

What  appears  to  be  the  register  alluded  to 
by  Anderson  is  among  the  Tanner  MSS.  (165) 
in  the  Bodleian  Library,  Oxford^  and  proves 
to  be  merely  a  list  kept  by  William  MoUuth 
or  Molesah  (the  name  occurs  in  both  forms, 
but  not  as  MolarC),  the  Prior,  of  persons  con- 
nected with  the  Fnory  and  receiying  livery 
from  it.  Gn  page  133  there  is  a  list  of  persons 
for  1429,  which  contains  "Magr  Thom 
M»pylton  Mgr  Lathamorum,  Morys  custos 
de  la  loygKe  Lathamorum"  and  a  list  headed 
''LathamP  with  16  names  including  Mapyl- 
ton  and  below  ''Apprenticii  idem"  followed 
by  three  names.  Similar  lists  are  dven  for 
subsequent  years,  and  thus  it  is  puun  that 
there  was  an  organized  body  6L  Operative 
Masons  attached  to  the  Priory  at  that  time. 

[E.  L.  H.] 

Molayy  Jameg  de.  The  twenty^econd 
and  last  Glrand  Master  of  the  Templars  at  the 
destruction  of  the  Order  in  the  fourteenth 
century.  He  was  bom  about  the  year  1240. 
at  Besangon,  in  Burgundy,  being  descended 
from  a  noble  family.  He  was  received  into 
the  Order  of  Knid^ts  Templar  in  1265,  by 
Imbert  de  Peraudo,  Preceptor  of  France, 
in  the  Chwel  of  the  Temple  at  Beaune.  He 
immediate^  proceeded  to  Palestine,  and 
greatly  distinguished  himself  in  the  wars 
ai^unst  the  inndels,  under  the  Grand  Master- 
smp  of  WilHam  de  Beaujeu.  In  12d8,  while 
abeent  from  the  Holv  Land,  he  was  unan- 
imously elected  Grand  Master  upon  the  death 
of  Theobald  Gaudinius.  Li  1305,  he  was 
summoned  to  France  by  Pope  Clement  V.. 
upon  the  pretense  of  a  desire^  on  the  part  at 
the  Pontin,  to  effect  a  coalition  between  the 
Templars  and  the  Hoei>italer8.  He  was 
received  by  Philip  the  Fair,  the  treacherous 
King  of  Fhmce,  with  the  most  distinguished 
honors,  and  even  selected  by  him  as  the  god- 
father  of  one  of  his  children.  In  April,  1307, 
he  repaired,  accompanied  by  throe  of  his 
knights,  to  Poitiers,  where  the  Pope  was 
then  residing,  and  as  he  supposed  satisfac- 
torily exculpated  the  Order  from  the  charees 
whidi  had  been  preferred  asainst  it.  But 
both  Pope  and  King  were  gui^  of  the  most 
infamous  deceit. 

On  the  12th  of  September,  1307,  the  order 
was  issued  for  the  arrest  of  the  Templars,  and 
De  Molay  endured  an  imprisonment  f gr  five 


years  and  a  half,  during  which  period  he  was 
subjected  to  the  utmost  indignities  and 
sufferings  for  the  purpose  of  extorting  from 
him  a  confession  of  the  guilt  of  his  Order. 
But  he  was  firm  and  loyal,  and  on  the  11th 
of  March,  1314,  he  was  publidy  burnt  in  frofit 
of  the  Cathedral  of  N6tre  Dame,  in  Paris. 
When  about  to  die,  he  solemnly  affirmed  the 
innocence  of  the  Order,  and,  it  is  said,  sum- 
moned Pope  Clement  to  appear  before  the 
Judgment-seat  of  God  in  forty  ^y%  and  the 
King  of  France  within  a  year,  and  both,  it  is 
well  known,  died  within  the  periods  specified. 
(See  Transactiona  cf  the  QauUvar  ConmaU 
Lodge,  Vol.  20.) 

Moloeh.  (Heb.  Moiech,  king,)  The  chief 
god  of  the  Phcenicians,  and  a  god  of  the 
Ammonites.  Human  sacrifices  were  offered 
at  his  shrine,  and  it  was  chiefly  in  the  valley 
of  Tophet,  to  the  east  of  Jerusalem,  that  this 
brutal  idolatry  was  perpetrated.  Solomon 
built  a  temple  to  Moloch  upon  the  Mount  of 
Olives,  and  Manasseh,  long  after,  imitated 
his  impiety  by  making  his  son  pass  through 
the  fire  kindled  in  honor  of  this  deity.  Wierus 
calls  Moloch  Prince  of  the  redba  of  tears. 

First  Moloch,  honid  king,  besmeared  with  blood 
Of  human  sacrifice  and  parents'  tears; 
Though  for  the  noise  of  drums  and  timbrels  loud. 
Their   children's   eriee   unheard,    that   passed 

through  fire 
To  his  grim  idol.  •  •  .  Nor  content  with  such 
Audacious  neighborhood,  the  wisest  heart 
Of  Solomon  he  led,  b^  fraud,  to  buUd 
His  temple  right  agamst  the  temple  of  God, 
On  that  opprobrious  hill;  and  made  his  grove. 
The  pleasant  valley  of  Hinnom,  Tophet  thence 
And  blaok  Gehenna  called,  the  tsrpe  of  HeU. 

—^Pcar.  LoH,  B.  1. 

Monad.  The  Monad  in  the  Pythagorean 
system  of  numbers  was  tmity  or  the  number 
one.    (See  Numbers  and  One,) 

Monitor*  Those  manuals  published  for 
the  convenience  of  Lodges,  and  containing 
the  charges,  general  r^ulations,  emblems, 
and  account  of  the  public  ceremonies  of  the 
Order,  are  called  Monitors.  Hie  amount 
of  ritualistic  information  contained  in  these 
works  has  gradually  increased:  thus  the 
monitorial  instructions  in  Preston's  /Stis- 
troHons,  the  earliest  Monitor  in  the  En^h 
language,  are  far  more  scanty  than  those  con- 
tained in  Monitors  of  the  present  day.  As 
a  general  rule,  it  may  be  said  that  American 
works  of  this  class  give  more  instruction  than 
English  ones,  but  that  the  French  and  German 
manuals  are  more  communicative  than  either. 

Of  the  English  and  American  manuals 
published  for  monitorial  instruction,  the 
first  was  by  Preston,  in  1772.  This  has  been 
succeeded  by  the  works  of  the  following  au- 
thors: Webb,  1797;  Dalcho,  1807;  Cole,  1817; 
Hardie,  1818;  Cross,  1810;  Tannehill,  1824; 
Parmeie,  1825;  Charles  W.  Moore,  1846; 
Cornelius  Moore,  1846;  Dove,  1847;  Davis, 
1849;  Stewart,  1851;  Mackey,  1852;  Macoy, 
1853;  Sickels.  1866. 

Monitorial  Instmctlon.  The  instruc- 
tion contained  in  Monitors  is  called  monUoridlf 
to  diBtinpiiah  it  from  esoteric  instruction, 
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which  18  not  permitted  to  be  written,  and  can 
be  obtained  only  in  the  precincts  of  the  Lodge. 

Monitorial  Sign.  A  sign  giyen  in  the 
English  system,  but  not  reoo^^ized  in  this 
country.  Oliver  says  of  it  that  it  ''reminds 
us  of  the  wealmess  of  himian  nature,  unable  of 
itself  to  resist  the  power  of  Darkness,  unless 
aided  by  that  lAg^t  which  is  from  above." 

Monitor,  Secret.    See  Secret  MonUor. 

Monogranu  An  abbreviation  of  a  name 
by  means  of  a  cipher  composed  of  two  or 
p^  more  letters  intertwined  with  each 
MJ  other.  Tlie  Gonstantinian  mono 
W^^  gram  of  Christ  is  often  used  by 
^K^  Knights  Templar.  The  Triple  Tau, 
^■^  or  Royal  Arch  badge,  is  also  a  mono- 

■  gram;  although  there  is  a  difference 
of  opinion  as  to  its  r^  meaning,  some  sup- 

R  posing  that  it  is  a  monoeram  of 
Templum  Hierosolyms  or  the  Tem- 
ple of  Jerusalem,  others  of  EUram 
of  IVrCy  and  others^  a^fain,  bestow- 
ing on  it  different  sumifications. 
Montana.  April  27,  1863,  the  Grand 
Lodge  of  Nebraska  granted  a  Warrant  for 
a  Lodge  at  Bannaok,  in  Montana;  but  in 
consequence  of  the  removal  of  the  petitioners, 
the  Lodge  was  never  organixed.  Three  other 
Lodges  were  subsequently  established  by 
Warrants  from  the  Grand  Lodges  of  Kansas 
and  Colorado.  On  January  24,  1866,  three 
Lodges  met  in  convention  at  Virginia  City, 
and  organized  the  Grand  Lodge  ofMontana, 
John  J.  Hull  being  elected  Grand  Master. 

Roval  Arch  Masonrv  and  Templarism  were 
introduced,  the  one  oy  the  G^eral  Grand 
Chapter,  and  the  other  by  the  Grand  Encamp- 
ment of  the  United  States. 

Montfaa^on^  Prior  of.  One  of  the  two 
traitors  on  whose  false  accusations  was  based 
the  persecution  of  the  Templars.  (See  Sgyin 
deFleiian.) 

Montlis,  Hebrew.  Masons  of  the  Ancient 
and  Accepted  Scottish  Rite  use  in  their 
documents  the  H^rew  months  of  the  civil 
year.  Hebrew  months  commence  with  the 
full  moon;  and  as  the  dvil  year  began  about 
the  time  of  the  autumnal  equinox,  the  first 
Hebrew  month  must  have  begun  with  the  new 
moon  in  September,  which  is  also  used  by  Scot- 
tii^  Masons  as  the  beginning  of  their  year.  An- 
nexed is  a  table  of  the  Hebrew  months,  and 
their  correspondence  with  our  own  calendar. 


n3£3 

jvo 

non 


Tisri,  Sept.  and  Oct. 

Khesvan,   Oct.  and  Nov. 


Kislev, 

Tebeth, 

Schebet, 

Adar, 

Nisan, 

Sivan, 

Tamuz, 

Ab, 

Elul, 


Nov.  and  Dec. 
Dec.  and  Jan. 
Jan.  and  Feb. 
Feb.  and  March. 
March  and  April. 

April  and  May. 
May  and  June. 

June  and  July. 

July  and  Aug. 

August  and  Sept. 


As  the  Jews  computed  time  by  the  appear- 
ance of  the  moon,  it  is  evident  that  there  soon 
would  be  a  confusion  as  to  the  keying  of  these 
feasts,  if  some  method  had  not  been  taken 
to  correct  it;  since  the  lunar  year  is  only  354 
days,  8  hours,  and  48  minutes,  and  the  solar 
year  is  365  days,  6  hours,  15  minutes,  and  20 
seconds.  Accordingly,  they  intercalated  a 
month  after  their  12ui  month.  Adar,  when- 
ever they  found  that  the  15tn  day  of  the 
following  month,  Abib,  would  fall  before  the 
vernal  equinox.  This  intercalated  month 
was  nameid  1"1X%  Ve-adar,  or  ''the  second 
Adar,''  and  was  inserted  every  second  or  third 
year,  as  they  saw  occasion;  so  that  the  differ- 
ence between  the  lunar  and  solar  year  could 
never,  in  this  way,  be  more  than  a  monUi. 

Months,  Masonic.  In  the  French  Rite 
the  old  calendar  is  retained,  and  the  year 
be^^  with  the  month  of  March,  the  months 
being  designated  numerically  and  not  bv 
their  usual  names.  Thus  we  find  in  F^:enco 
Masonic  documents  such  dates  as  this:  ''Le 
lOme  jour  du  3me  mois  Ma^nnique,''  that  is, 
the  lOth  day  of  the  3d  Masonic  month,  or  the 
10th  of  May. 

Montpelller,  Hermetle  Site  of.  The 
Hermetic  Rite  of  Pemetty,  which  had  been 
established  at  Avignon  in  1770,  was  in  1778 
transported  to  Montpellier.  in  France,  by  a 
Past  Master,  and  some  of  tne  members  of  the 
Lodge  of  Persecuted  Virtue  in  the  former 
place,  who  laid  the  foundations  of  the  Aoad^ 
emy  of  True  Masons,  whidi  see.  Hence  the 
degrees  given  in  that  Academy  constituted 
what  is  known  as  the  Hermetic  Rite  of 
Montpellier. 

Monument.  It  is  impossible  to  say 
exactljr  at  what  period  the  idea  of  a  monu- 
ment in  the  Thurd  D^pree  was  first  intro- 
duced into  the  symbolism  of  Freemasonry. 
The  early  expositions  of  the  eighteenUi 
century,  althou^  they  refer  to  a  funo^ 
make  no  allusion  to  a  monument.  The 
monument  adopted  in  the  American  sys- 
tem, and  for  which  we  are  indebted,  it  is 
said,  to  the  inventive  genius  of  Cross,  con- 
sists of  a  weeping  virgin,  holding  in  one 
hand  a  sprig  of  acacia  ana  in  the  other  an 
urn;  before  her  is  a  broken  column,  on 
which  rests  a  copv  of  the  Book  of  ConstUu" 
tionSf  while  Time  behind  her  is  attempting  to 
disentan^e  the  ringlets  of  her  hair.  I'he 
explanation  of  these  symbols  will  be  foimd 
in  their  proper  places  m  this  work.  Oliver, 
in  his  Landmarks  (ii.,  146),  cites  this  monu- 
ment without  any  reference  to  its  American 
origin.  Early  in  the  last  century  the  Master's 
monument  was  introduced  into  the  French 
system,  but  its  form  was  entirely  different 
from  the  one  adopted  in  this  coimti^.  It  is 
described  as  an  obelisk,  on  which  is  inscribed 
a  golden  triangle,  in  the  center  of  which  the 
Tetragrammaton  is  engraved.  On  the  top 
of  the  obelisk  is  sometimes  seen  an  urn  pierced 
by  a  sword.  In  the  Scottish  Rite  an  entire 
degree  has  been  consecrated  to  the  subject 
of  the  Hiramic  monument.  Altogether,  the 
monument  is  simply  the  symbolic  eacpression 
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of  the  idea  that  veneration  should  always 
be  paid  to  the  memory  of  departed  worth. 

Moon*  The  adoption  of  the  moon  in 
the  Masonic  system  as  a  sjrmbol  is  analogous 
to,  but  could  hardly  be  derived  from,  the  em- 
ploynient  of  the  same  ^raibol  in  the  ancient 
religions.  In  Egypt,  Oshis  was  the  sun, 
and  Isis  the  moon;  in  Syria,  Adonis  was  the 
sun,  and  Ashtorom  the  moon;  the  Greeks 
adored^  her  as  Diana,  and  Hecate;  in  the 
m^^steries  of  Ceres,  while  the  hierophant  or 
emef  priest  represented  the  Creator,  and  the 
torch4>earer  the  sun,  the  Hnfi^fuos,  or 
officer  nearest  the  altar,  represented  the  moon. 
In  shcfft,  moon-worship  was  as  widely  dis- 
seminated as  sun-worship.  Masons  retain 
her  image  in  their  Rites,  oecause  the  Lodge 
is  a  representation  of  the  universe,  where, 
as  the  sun  rules  over  the  dav,  the  moon  pre- 
sides over  the  night;  as  the  one  r^;ulates 
the  year,  so  does  the  other  the  months,  and 
as  the  former  is  the  king  of  the  starry  hosts 
of  heaven,  so  is  the  latter  their  oueen;  but 
both  deriving  their  heat,  and  u^^t,  and 
power  from  mm,  who,  as  the  third  and  the 
greatest  light,  the  master  of  heaven  and 
earth,  controls  them  both. 

Moore*  Charies  Wtiltloek.  A  distin- 
(^hed  American  Masonic  journalist,  bom 
m  Boston,  Mass.,  March  29,  1801.  His  own 
account  df  his  initiation  into  Masoniy  is  in 
the  following  words:  "In  February,  1822,  I 
was  proposed  for  the  degrees  of  Masonry  in 
Massachusetts  Lodge,  then,  as  now,  one  of 
the  three^  oldest  in  Boston,  and  but  for  the 
intervention  of  business  engagements,  I  should 
have  been  received  into  Masgnry  on  the 
evening  of  my  coming  of  age.  Before  that 
evening  arrived,  however,  I  was  called  tem- 
porarily to  the  State  of  Maine,  where,  in  May 
following,  I  was  admitted  into  Kennebec 
Lodge,  at  Hallowell,  with  the  consent  and 
approbation  of  the  Lodge  in  which  I  had  been 
originally  proposed.  I  received  the  third 
deaee  on  the  evening  of  the  12th  of  June.'' 

On  October  10,  1822,  he  affiliated  with  the 
Lodge  St.  Andrew.  In  October,  1872,  that 
Lodge  celebrated  his  semicentennial  mem- 
bermip  by  a  festival. 

In  1825  he  took  the  Capitular  Degrees  in 
St.  Andrew's  Chapter,  and  was  elect^  High 
Priest  in  1840,  ana  suosequently  Grand  High 
FHest  of  the  Grand  Chapter.  He  was  made 
a  Kni^ts  Templar  in  Boston  Encampment 
about  the  year  1830,  and  was  Eminent  Com- 
mander in  1837.  In  1841  he  was  elected  Grand 
Master  of  the  Grand  Encampment  of  Massa- 
chusetts and  Rhode  Island,  which  office  he  held 
for  three  years*  In  1832  he  received  the  Royal 
and  Select  degrees  in  Boston  Council,  over 
which  he  presided  for  twelve  years.  He  was 
elected  General  Grand  Captain-General  of  the 
Grand  Encampment  of  the  United  States  in 
1847,  and  Gcaieral  Grand  Generalissimo  in 
1850.  In  1844  he  was  received  into  the  Ancient 
Accepted  Scottish  Rite,  and  in  the  same  year 
was  elected  Secretary-General  of  the  Holy 
Empire  in  the  Supreme  Council  for  the 
Nivthem  Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States, 


an  office  which  he  held  until  his  resignation 
in  1862. 

"When  he  was  elected  R.  G.  Secretary 
of  the  Grand  Lodge  in  1834,"  says  Bro. 
John  T.  Heard,  in  his  Historical  Account  of 
Columbian  Lodge  (p.  472).  "it  was  the  mo- 
ment when  the  anti-Masonic  excitement 
was  raging  with  its  greatest  violence  in  this 
State,  and  his  first  official  act  was  to  attest 
the  memorial  written  by  him,  surrendering  to 
the  Legislature  the  act  of  incorporation  of 
the  Grand  Lodge." 

The  Grand  Lodge  surrendered  its  charter 
and  its  corporate  powers  that  it  might  escape 
the  persecution  of  an  anti-Masonic  Legis- 
lature. The  memorial,  however,  boldly 
stated  that  "by  divesting  itself  of  its  corporate 
powers,  the  Grand  Lodge  has  relinquiished 
none  of  its  Masonic  attributes  or  preroga- 
tives." In  Masonic  authorship,  Bro.  Moore 
is  principally  distinguished  as  a  journalist. 
In  1825  he  established  the  Masonic  Mirror^ 
which  was  merged  in  1834  in  the  Bunker  HuL 
Aurora,  a  paper  with  whose  Masonic  depart- 
ment he  was  associated.  In  1841  he  com- 
menced the  publication  of  the  Freemasons' 
Monthly  Magazine^  which  he  published  (or 
thirty-three  years;  in  fact,  imtil  nis  death.  In 
1828  and  1820  he  published  the  Amaranth,  or 
Masonic  Garland,  and  in  1843  the  Masonic 
Trestle-Board.  Bro.  Moore  died  at  Boston, 
Mass.,  of  pneumonia,  on  December  12,  1873. 

[C.  T.  McClenachan.] 

Moore,  James*  He  was,  in  1808,  the 
Senior  Grand  Warden  of  the  Grand  Lodge 
of  Kentucky,  and  in  conjunction  with  Carey 
L.  Clarke  ooinpiled,  by  order  of  that  body, 
the  Masonic  Cfonstilutions  or  Illustrations  of 
Masonry,  Le^dngton.  1808^  pp.  191,  12mo. 
This  was  the  fiiret  Masomc  work  publidied 
in  the  Western  States.  With  the  exception 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  Grand  Lodge, 
it  is  little  more  than  a  compilation  taken 
from  Anderson,  Preston,  and  Webb.  It  was 
adopted  by  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Kentucky 
as  its  official  Book  of  Constitutions. 

Mopses.  In  1738  Pope  Clement  XII. 
issued  a  bull,  condemning  and  forbidding 
the  practise  of  the  rites  of  Freemasonry. 
Several  brethren  in  the  Catholic  States  of 
Germany^  unwilling  to  renounce  the  Order, 
and  yet  fearful  of  offending  the  ecclesiastical 
authority,  formed  at  Vienna,  September  22, 
1738,  imder  the  name  of  Mopses,  what  was 
pret^ded  to  be  a  new  association,  but  which 
was  in  truth  nothing  else  than  an  imitation  of 
Freemasonry  under  a  less  offensive  appella- 
tion. It  was  patronized  by  the  most  illus- 
trious persons  of  Gemiany.  and  many 
Princes  of  the  Empire  were  its  Grand  Masters; 
the  Duke  of  Bavaria  especially  took  it  under 
his  protection.  The  title  is  derived  from  the 
German  word  mops,  signifying  a  pug-dog. 
and  was  indicative  or  the  mutual  fidelity  and 
attachment  of  the  brethren,  these  vurtues 
being  characteristic  of  that  animal.  The 
alarm  made  for  entrance  was  to  imitate  the 
barking  of  a  dog. 

The  Mopses  were  an  androgsrnous  Order, 
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and  admitted  females  to  aD  the  offices,  except 
that  of  Grand  Master,  which  was  held  for 
life.  There  was,  however,  a  Grand  Mistress, 
and  the  male  and  female  heads  of  the  Order 
alternately  assumed,  for  six  months  each, 
the  supreme  authority.  With  the  revival 
ol  the  spirit  dt  Masonry,  which  had  been 
in  some  degree  paralyzed  by  the  attacks  of 
the  Church,  the  society  of  Mopses  ceased  to 
exist. 

Moranty*  In  the  American  system  it  is 
one  of  the  three  precious  jewels  of  a  Master 
Mason. 

Morality  of  Freemasonry.  No  one  who 
reads  our  ancient  Charges  can  fail  to  see  that 
FSreemasonry  is  a  strictly  moral  Institution, 
and  that  the  principles  which  it  inculcates 
inevitably  tend  to  make  the  brother  who  obeys 
their  dictates  a  more  virtuous  man.  Hence 
the  English  lectures  very  properly  define 
Freemasonry  to  be  ''a  system  of  morality.'' 

Moral  Law.  '^A  Mason,"  say  the  old 
Charges  of  1722,  ''is  obliged  by  his  teniure  to 
ob^  the  moral  law."    Now,  this  moral  law 

S*  I  not  to  be  considered  as  confined  to  the 
ecalogue  of  Moses^  within  which  nairow 
limits  the  ecclesiastical  writers  technically 
restrain  it,  but  rather  as  alluding  to  what  is 
called  the  lex  naturcB,  or  the  law  of  nature. 
This  law  of  nature  has  been  defined,  by  an 
able  but  not  recent  writer  on  this  subject,  to 
be  "the  will  of  God,  relating  to  human  actions, 
grounded  on  the  moral  differences  of  things; 
and  because  discoverable  by  natural  li^t, 
obligatory  upon  all  mankind."  (Grove,  Sys^ 
tern  of  Moral  Philosophy ^  vol.  ii.,  p.  122.  Lon- 
don, 174^.)  This  is  the  ''moral  law,"  to 
which  the  old  Charge  already  dted  raers, 
and  which  it  declares  to  be  the  law  of  Masonry. 
And  this  was  wisely  done,  for  it  is  evident  that 
no  law  less  univereal  could  have  been  appro- 

Ctely  selected  for  the  government  oi  an 
itution  whose  prominent  characteristic  is 
its  univeroality. 

Mwana.  The  Bohemian  goddess  of  winter 
and  death,  Maryana  of  Scandinavia. 

Mwavlan  Brethren.  The  rehgious  sect 
of  Moravian  Brethren,  which  was  founded 
in  Upper  Lusatia,  about  1722,  by  Count 
Zinsendoif ,  is  said  at  one  time  to  have  formed 
a  society  of  religious  Freemasons.  For  an 
account  of  which,  see  Mustard  Seedy  Order  of, 

Morgan,  Wlulam.  Bom  in  Culpeper 
County,  in  Virginia,  in  1775.  He  published 
in  1826  a  pretaided  Exposition  of  Masonry y 
which  attracted  at  the  time  more  attention 
than  it  deserved.  Morgan  soon  after  disap- 
p^ured,  and  the  Masons  were  charged  by  some 
enemies  of  the  Order  with  having  removed 
him  by  foid  means.  What  was  the  real  fate 
of  Morgan  has  never  been  ascertained.  There 
are  vanous  myths  of  his  disappearance,  and 
subsequent  residence  in  otner  countries. 
They  may  or  may  not  be  true,  but  it  is  certain 
that  there  is  no  evidence  of  his  death  that 
would  be  admitted  in  a  Court  of  Probate. 
He  was  a  man  of  questionable  character  and 
dissolute  habits,  and  his  enmity  to  Masonnr  is 
said  to  have  originated  from  the  refusal  of 


the  Masons  of  Le  Roy  to  admit  him  to  mem- 
bership in  their  Lodge  and  Chapter. 

Morlahy  Mount.  An  eminence  situated 
in  the  southeastern  part  of  Jerusalem.  In 
the  time  of  David-  it  must  have  beesi  culti- 
vated, for  it  is  called  "the  threshing-floor 
of  Oman  the  Jebusite,"  from  whom  that 
monarch  purchased  it  for  the  purpose  of  plac- 
ing there  an  altar.  Solomon  subseouentfy 
erected  there  his  magnificent  Temple.  Mount 
Moriah  was  always  profoundly  venerated 
by  the  Jews,  among  wnom  there  is  an  early 
tradition  that  on  it  Abraham  was  directed  to 
offer  up»  his  son.  The  truth  of  this  tradition 
has,  it  is.  true,  been  recently  denied  by  some 
Biblical  writers,  but  it  has  been  as  strenuously 
maintained  by  others.  The  Masons,  however, 
have  always  accepted  it,  and  to  them,  as  the 
site  of  the  Temple,  it  is  especially  sacred,  and, 
combining  with  this  the  Abrahamic  legend, 
they  have  given  to  Mount  Moriah  the  appella- 
tion of  the  ground  floor  of  the  Lodge,  and  as- 
sign it  as  the  place  where  what  are  called  "the 
thjee  grand  offerings  were  made." 

Morln,  Stejphen.  The  founder  of  the 
Scottish  Rito  m  America.  On  the  27th  of 
August.  1761,  the  "Deputies  General  of  the 
Royal  Art,  Grand  Wardens,  and  officers  of  the 
Grand  Sovereign  Lodge  of  St.  John  of  Jeru- 
salem established  at  Paris  "  (so  reads  the  docu- 
ment itself)  granted  a  Patent  to  Stephen 
Morin,  by  which  he  was  empowered  "to  mul- 
tiply the  sublime  degrees  of  High  Perfection, 
and  to  create  Inspectors  in  all  places  where  the 
sublime  degrees  are  not  established."  Iliis 
Patent  was  granted,  Thory,  Ragon,  Clavel. 
and  Lenning  say,  by  the  Grand  Council  ot 
Emperors  of  the  East  and  West.  Others  say 
bv  the  Grand  Lodge.  Dalcho  says  by  liie 
Grand  Consistory  of  Princes  of  the  Royid 
Secret  at  Paris.  Bro.  Albert  Pike,  who  has 
very  elaborately  investigated  the  question, 
says  that  the  authority  of  Morin  was  "a  joint 
authority  "  of  the  two  then  contending  Grand 
Lodges  of  France  and  the  Grand  Council, 
which  is,  I  suppose,  what  Dalcho  and  the 
Supreme  Council  of  Charleston  call  the  Grand 
Consistory.  From  the  Grand  Lodge  he  re- 
ceived the  power  to  establish  a  Symbolic 
Lodge,  and  from  the  Grand  Council  or 
Consistory  the  powar  to  confer  the  higher 
degrees. 

Not  long  after  receiving  these  powers. 
Morin  sailed  for  America,  and  established 
Bodies  of  the  Scottish  Rite  in  St.  IDomingo 
and  Jamaica.  He  also  appointed  M.  M. 
Hayes  a  Deputy  Inspector-General  for  North 
America.  Mayes,  subsequently,  appointed 
Isaac  da  Costa  a  Depu^  for  South  Carolina, 
and  through  him  the  Sublime  degrees  were 
disseminated  among  the  Masons  of  the  United 
States.  (^e/^ScoUtshRUe,)  After  appointing 
several  Deputies  and  establishing  some  Bodies 
in  the  West  India  Islands,  Morin  is  lost  sight 
of.  We  know  not  anything  of  his  subsequent 
history,  or  of  the  time  or  place  of  his  death. 
Ragon,  Thory,  and  Clavel  sav  that  Morin  was 
a  Jew;  but  as  these  writers  have  fudaized  all 
the  founders  of  the  Scottish  Rito  m  America, 
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we  have  no  right  to  place  any  confidence  in 
their  statements.  The  name  of  Morin  has 
been  borne  by  many  French  Christians  of  tit- 
erary  reputation,  from  Peter  Morin.  a  learned 
ecclesiastical  wnter  of  the  sixteentn  century, 
to  Stephen  Morin,  an  antiquary  and  Protes- 
tant clergyman,  who  died  in  1700,  and  his  son 
Henry,  who  became  a  Catholic,  and  died  in 
1728. 

Morlte,  Carl  Plilllpp.  A  Privy  Council- 
lor, Professor,  and  Memoer  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  in  Berlin,  was  bom  at  Hameln  on  the 
loth  of  September,  1757,  and  died  the  26th  of 
June,  1793.  Gadicke  says  that  he  was  one  of 
the  most  celebrated  authors  of  his  age,  and 
distinguished  by  his  works  on  the  German 
language.  He  was  the  author  of  several  Ma- 
somc  works,  among  which  are  his  CorUrtbur 
dons  to  (he  Pkiiasopny  of  Life  and  the  Diary  of  a 
Preenuuon,  Berlin,  1793,  and  SiBook  of  Masonic 
Songs. 

Mormon  Faith.    See  Book  of  Mormon, 

Morpliejr.  The  name  of  one  of  the  twelve 
Inspectors  m  the  Eleventh  Degree  of  the  An- 
cient and  Accepted  Scottish  Rite.  This  name, 
fike  the  others  in  the  same  catalogue,  bids 
defiance  to  any  Hebraic  derivation.  They 
are  all  either  FVench  corruptions,  worse  even 
than  Jakinai  for  Shekinahj  or  they  have  some 
allusion  to  names  or  events  connected  with  the 
political  intri^es  of  the  enled  house  of  Stuart, 
which  had,  it  is  known,  a  connection  with  some 
of  the  higher  degrees  which  rorang  up  at  Arras, 
and  other  places  where  Masonry  is  said  to 
have  been  patronized  by  the  Pretender.  This 
word  Morphey  may,  for  instance,  be  a  cor- 
ruption of  Murray.  James  Murray,  the 
second  son  of  Lord  Stormont,  escaped  to  the 
court  of  the  Stuarts  in  1715.  He  was  a  de- 
voted adherent  of  the  exiled  family,  and  be- 
came the  ^vemor  of  the  young  prince  and  the 
chief  minister  of  his  father,  who  conferred 
upon  him  the  empty  title  of  Earl  of  Dunbar. 
He  died  at  Avignon  in  1770.  But  almost 
every  etymology  of  this  kind  must  be  entirely 
coniectinral. 

Mwris,  Robert,  LL.D.  Bom  Au^^ust  31, 
1818.  Was  first  brought  to  Masomc  light 
March  5, 1846,  in  Oxford  Lod{^,  at  a  place  of 
the  same  name  in  Mississippi.  The  life  of 
Bro.  Morris  was  so  active  and  untiring  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Institution  of  Masonry,  that  he 
had  the  opportimity  of  filling  very  many  posi- 
tions in  aJithe  defmrtments  of  Masonry,  and 
was  Grand  Master  of  Masons  of  the  Grand 
Lodge  of  Kentucl^  in  1858r-59.  His  writings 
cover  Masonic  jurisprudence,  rituals  and 
handbooks,  Masonic  belles-lettres,  history 
and  biography,  travels,  and  contributions  to 
The  Renew,  Keystone,  Advocate,  N,  Y.  Dis" 
vateh,  and  other  papers  andperiodicals.  His 
Masonic  songs  and  poetic  emisions  stand  out 
in  prominent  volumes.  He  was  the  author  of 
We  Meet  upon  the  Leod,  which  is  sufScient  to 
rendo*  his  name  immortal.  A  complete 
biography  of  Bro.  Robert  Morris  would  fiiU 
volumes.    He  died  in  1888. 

Mortalil}r,  Symbol  of.  The  ancient 
Ejgyptiaiis  mtroduoed  a  skeleton  at  their 


feasts,  to  impress  the  idea  of  the  evanescence  of 
all  earthly  enjoyments;  but  the  skeletons  or 
deaths'  heads  did  not  make  their  appearance 
in  Grecian  art,  as  symbols  of  mortality,  until 
later  times,  and  on  monuments  of  no  artistic 
importance.  In  the  earliest  periods  of  ancient 
art,  the  Greeks  and  Romans  emploved  more 
pleasmg  representations,  such  as  the  flower 
plucked  from  its  stem,  or  the  inverted  torch. 
The  modems  have,  however,  had  recourse  to 
more  offensive  s3rmDolization.  In  their  hatch- 
ments or  funeral  achievements  the  heralds, 
employ  a  deaih^s  head  and  crossed  hortes,  to 
denote  that  the  deceased  person  is  the  last  d 
his  family.  The  Masons  have  adopted  the 
same  symbol,  and  in  all  the  degrees  wnere  it  is 
necessary  to  impress  the  idea  of  mortality,  a 
skull,  or  a  skull  and  crossed  bones,  are  used 
for  that  purpose. 

Mortar^  iJntempered.  See  Untempered 
Mortar, 

Mosaic  PaTement*  Mosaic  work  consists 
properly  of  many  little  stones  of  different  col- 
ors united  together  in  patterns  to  imitate  a 
painting.  It  was  much  practised  among  the 
Romans,  who  called  it  mtwu?um^hence  the 
Italians  get  their  musaico,  the  French  their 
mosaiqtte,  and  we  our  mosaic.  The  idea  that 
the  work  is  derived  from  the  fact  that  Moses 
used  a  pavement  of  colored  stones  in  the 
tabernacle  has  been  long  since  exploded  by 
etymologists.  The  Masonic  tradition  is  that 
the  floor  of  the  Temple  of  Solomon  was  deco- 
rated with  a  mosaic  pavement  of  black  and 
white  stones.  There  is  no  historical  evidence 
to  substantiate  this  statement.  Samuel  Lee, 
however,  in  his  diagram  of  the  Temple,  rep- 
resents not  only  the  floors  of  the  builoing,  but 
of  all  the  outer  courts,  as  covered  with  such  a 
pavement.  The  Masonic  idea  was  perhaps 
first  suggested  by  this  passage  in  the  Gospel  of 
St.  John  (xix.  13),  'Vhen  Pilate,  therefore, 
heard  that  sayin|^,  he  brought  Jesus  forth,  ana 
sat  down  in  the  judgmentHseat  in  a  place  that 
is  called  the  Pavement,  but  in  the  Hebrew, 
Gabbatha."  The  word  here  translated  Pave* 
ment  is  in  the  original  LUhostroton,  the  very 
word  used  by  Pliny  to  denote  a  mosaic  pave- 
ment. The  Greek  word,  as  well  as  its  Latin 
equivalent,  is  used  to  denote  a  pavement 
formed  of  ornamental  stones  of  various  colors, 
precisely  what  is  meant  by  a  mosaic  pave- 
ment. 

There  was,  therefore^  a  part  of  the  Temple 
which  was  decorated  with  a  mosaic  pavement. 
The  Talmud  informs  us  that  there  was  such  a 
pavement  in  the  conclave  where  the  Grand 
Sanhedrim  held  its  sessionB. 

By  a  little  torsion  of  historical  accuracy,  the 
Masons  have  asserted  that  the  groimd  floor 
of  the  Temple  was  a  mosaic  pavement,  and 
hence,  as  the  Lodge  is  a  representation  of  the 
Temple,  that  the  floor  of  the  Lodge  should 
also  De  of  the  same  pattern. 

The  mosaic  pavement  is  an  old  symbol  of 
the  Order.  It  is  met  with  in  the  earliest  rit- 
uals of  the  last  century.  It  is  dassed  among 
ate  ornaments  of  the  Lodge  in  combination 
with  the  indented  tenel  and  the  biasing  star. 
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Its  party-oolored  stones  of  black  and  white 
have  been  readily  and  appropriately  inter- 

Ereted  as  symboia  of  the  evil  and  good  of 
umanlife. 

Mosaic  Symbolism*  In  the  religion  of 
Moses,  more  than  in  any  other  which  preceded 
or  followed  it,  is  symbolism  the  predominating 
idea.  From  the  tabemade,  which  may  be  con- 
sideared  as  the  central  point  of  the  whole  t^ystem, 
down  to  the  vestmeiits  which  clothed  the  serv- 
ants at  the  altar,  there  will  be  fomid  an  un- 
derlying principle  of  symbolism.  Long  before 
the  days  of  Pythagoras  the  mvstical  nature  of 
numbers  had  been  inculcated  by  the  Jewish 
lawgiver,  and  the  very  name  of  God  was  con- 
structed in  a  symbolical  form,  to  indicate  his 
eternal  nature.  Much  of  the  Jewish  ritual  of 
worship,  delineated  in  the  Pentateuch  with 
80  much  precision  as  to  its  minutest  details, 
would  almost  seem  puerile  were  it  not  for 
the  symbolic  idea  that  is  conveyed.  So  the 
fringes  of  the  garm^its  are  patiently  described, 
not  as  decorations,  but  that  by  them  the  peo- 
ple, in  looking  upon  the  fringe,  might  "remehi- 
ber  all  the  commandments  of  the  Lord  and 
do  them."  Well,  therefore,  has  a  modem 
writer  remarked,  that  in  the  symbolism  of  the 
Mosaic  worship  it  is  only  ignorance  that  can 
find  the  detaik  trifling  or  the  prescriptions 
minute;  for  if  we  recognize  the  worth  and 
beauty  of  symbolism,  we  shall  in  vain  seek  in 
the  Mosaic  symbols  for  one  superfluous  enact- 
ment or  one  superstitious  idea.  To  the  Mason 
the  Mosaic  symbolism  is  very  significant,  be- 
cause from  it  Freemasonry  has  derived  and 
transmitted  for  its  own  uses  many  of  the  most 

Erecious  treasures  of  its  own  symbolical  art. 
Qdeed,  except  in  some  of  the  higher,  and 
therefore  more  modem  degrees,  the  symbolism 
of  Freemasonry  is  almost  entirely  deduced 
from  the  symbolism  of  Mosaism.  Thus  the 
symbol  of  the  Temple,  which  persistently 
pervades  the  whole  of  the  ancient  Masonic 
S3rstem,  comes  to  us  directly  from  the  symbol- 
ism of  the  Jewish  tabernacle.  If  Solomon  is 
revered  by  the  Masons  as  their  traditional 
Grand  Master,  it  is  because  the  Temple  con- 
stmcted  by  him  was  the  sjonbol  of  the  Divine 
life  to  be  cultivated  in  every  heart.  And  this 
symbol  was  borrowed  from  the  Mosaic  taber- 
nacle; and  the  Jewish  thought,  that  every 
Hebrew  was  to  be  a  tabernacle  of  the  Lord, 
has  been  transmitted  to  the  Masonic  83rstem, 
which  teaches  that  every  Mason  is  to  be  a 
temple  of  the  Grand  Architect.  The  Papal 
Churdi^  from  which  we  get  all  ecclesiastical 
symbolism,  borrowed  its  symbolog^  from  the 
ancient  Romans.  Hence  most  &L  the  hi^ 
degrees  of  Masonry  which  partake  of  a  Chris- 
tian character  are  marked  by  Roman  ^/m- 
bolism  transmuted  into  Christian.  But  Cnit 
Masonry,  more  ancient  and  more  univer- 
sal, finds  its  symbolic  teacMnpi  ahnost  ex- 
clusively in  the  Mosaic  symbohsm  instituted 
in  the  wilderness. 

If  we  inquire  whence  the  Jewish  lawgiver 
derived  the  s3rmbolic  system  which  he  intro- 
duced into  his  religion,  the  history  of  his 
life  will  readily  answer  the  question.    Philo- 


JudflBUS  sa;^  that  "Moses  was  instructed  by 
the  Egyptian  priests  in  the  philosophy  of  sym- 
bols ana  hieroglyphics  as  well  as  m  the  mys- 
teries of  the  sacred  animals."  The  sacred  ms- 
torian  tells  us  that  he  was  "learned  in  all  the 
wisdom  of  the  Egyptians'';  and  Manetho  and 
other  traditionai]y  writers  tdl  us  that  he  was 
educated  at  Hehopolis  as  a  priest,  under  his 
Egyptian  name  of  Osarsiph,  and  tbiat  tiiere  he 
was  taught  the  whole  range  of  literature  and 
science,  which  it  was  customary  to  impart  to 
the  priesthood  of  Egypt.  When,  then,  at  the 
head  of  his  people^  ne  passed  away  from  the 
servitude  of  Egyptian  taskmasters,  and  be^^an 
in  the  wilderness  to  establish  his  new  rdigion, 
it  is  not  strange  that  he  should  have  given  a 
holy  use  to  the  symbols  whose  meaning  he  had 
leamed  in  his  ecclesiastical  education  on  the 
banks  of  the  Nile. 

Thus  is  it  that  we  find  in  the  Mosaic  symbol- 
ism so  many  identities  with  the  EgTptian 
ritual.  Thus  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant,  the 
Breastplate  of  the  High  lYiest,  the  Miter, 
and  many  other  of  the  Jewish  s3rmbols,  will 
find  their  analogies  in  the  ritualistic  oeremo- 
mee  of  the  Egyptians.  Reghellini,  who  has 
written  an  elaborate  work  on  Masonry  con^ 
aidered  as  the  result  of  the  Egyptian,  Jewish, 
and  Christian  Religions,  says  on  the  subject: 
"Moses,  in  his  mysteries,  aiid  after  him  Sol- 
omon, adopted  a  great  part  of  the  Egyptian 
symbols,  which,  after  them,  we  Masons  nave 
preserved  in  our  own." 

MoseSy  HiTTd,  which  means  dravm  out;  but 
the  true  derivation  is  from  two  Egyptian 
words,  fto,  mo,  and  oimm,  oushes,  signifying 
saved  from  the  toaier.  The  lawnver  of  the 
Jews,  and  referred  to  in  some  of  the  higher 
de^p^,  especially  in  the  Twenty-fifth  D^nee, 
or  Kni^t  of  the  Brazen  Serpent  in  the  Scot- 
tish Rite,  where  he  is  represented  as  the  pre- 
siding officer.  He  plays  also  an  important 
part  m  the  Royal  Arch  of  the  York  ana  Amer- 
ican Rites,  all  of  whose  ritual  is  framed  on  the 
Mosaic  symbolism. 

Mossdorfy  Friedrlch.  An  eminent  Ger- 
man Mason,  who  was  bom  March  2, 1757,  at 
Eckartsberge,  and  died  about  1830.  He  re- 
sided in  Dresden,  and  took  an  active  part  in 
the  affairs  of  Masonry.  He  was  a  warm  sup- 
porter of  Fessler's  Masonic  reforms,  and  made 
several  contributions  to  the  Freyberg  Frei- 
maurerischen  Taschenbuche  in  defense  of  Fess- 
ler's  system.  He  became  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  leamed  Krause,  the  author  of 
The  Three  Most  Ancient  Records  of  the  Masonic 
Fraternity,  and  wrote  and  published  in  1809  a 
critical  review  of  the  work,  in  consequence  of 
which  the  Grand  Lodge  commanded  him  to 
absent  himself  for  an  indefinite  period  from 
the  Lodges.  Mosdorf  then  withdrew  from 
any  further  connection  with  the  Fraternity. 
His  most  valuable  contributions  to  Masomc 
literature  are  his  additions  and  emendations 
to  Lenning's  Encydopddie  der  Freimaurerei, 
He  is  the  author  also  of  several  other  works 
of  great  value. 

Most  Excellent.  The  title  given  to  a 
Royal  Arch  Chapter,  and  to  its  presiding  offi- 
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oer,  the  High  Priest;  also  to  the  presiding 
officer  of  a  Lodge  of  Most  Excellent  Mas- 
ters. 

Most  EiceOent  Master.  The  Sixth  De- 
gree in  the  York  Bite.  Its  histoiy  refers  to 
the  dedication  of  the  Temple  by  King  Solo- 
mon, who  is  represented  by  its  presiding  officer 
under  the  title  ci  Most  Excellent.  Its  officers 
are  the  same  as  those  in  aSymboUc  Lodfle. 
There  are,  however,  some  rituals  in  which  the 
Junior  Warden  is  omitted.  This  decree  is 
peculiarly  American,  it  being  practisea  in  no 
other  country.  It  was  the  invention  of  Webb, 
who  organized  the  capitular  83r8tem  of  Ma- 
sonry as  it  exists  in  America^  and  established 
the  ffjrstem  of  lectures  which  is  the  f oimdation 
of  all  subsequent  systems  taught  there. 

Most  Puissant.  The  title  of  the  presiding 
officer  of  a  Grand  Council  of  Royal  and  Select 
Masters. 

Most  Worshipful.  The  title  given  to  a 
Grand  Lodge  and  to  its  presiding  officer,  the 
Grand  Master.  The  title  of  Grand  Master  of 
Pennsylvania  is  Right  Worshipful. 

Mot  de  Semestre.  Half  ^rearly  word. 
Every  six  months  the  Grand  Onent  of  France 
sends  to  each  of  the  Lodges  of  its  obedience  a 
password,  to  be  used  b^r  its  members  as  an 
additional  means  of  gaining  admission  into  a 
Lodge.  Each  Mason  obtains  this  word  only 
from  the  Venerable  of  his  own  Lodge.  It  was 
instituted  October  28,  1773,  when  the  Duke 
oi  Chartres  was  elected  Grand  Master. 

Motber  Couudl.  The  Supreme  Coimcil 
of  the  Ancient  and  Accepted  Scottish  Rite  for 
the  Southern  Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  which  was  organized  in  1801.  at 
Charleston,  is  called  the  ''Mother  Goimcil  of 
the  World,"  because  from  it  have  issued  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  all  the  other  Supreme 
Councils  of  the  Rite  which  are  now  in  exist- 
ence, or  have  existed  since  its  organization. 

Mother  Lodge.  In  the  last  century 
certain  Lodges  in  France  and  Germany  as- 
sumed an  independent  position,  and  issued 
Charters  for  the  constitution  of  Daughter 
Lodges  claiming  the  prero^tives  of  Grand 
Lodges.  Thus  we  find  the  Mother  Lodge  of 
Marseilles,  in  France,  which  constituted  many 
Lodges.  In  Scotland  the  Lodge  of  Kilwinning 
took  tilie  title  of  Mother  Lodge,  and  issued 
Charters  until  it  was  merged  in  the  Grand 
Lodge  of  Scotland.  The  s^^tem  is  altogether 
irregular,  and  has  no  sanction  in  the  present 
laws  of  the  Fraternity. 

Motion.  A  motion  when  made  by  a 
member  cannot  be  broujsht  before  the  Lodge 
for  deliberation  unless  it  is  seconded  by  an- 
other member.  Motions  are  of  two  kinds, 
principal  and  subsidiary;  a  principal  motion 
IS  one  that  presents  an  independent  propo- 
sition f(V  discussion.  Subsidiary  motions  are 
those  which  are  intended  to  affect  the  prin- 
cipal motion — such  as  to  amend  it,  to  lay  it  on 
tl^  table,  to  postpone  it  definitely  or  mdefi- 
nitdy,  or  to  reconsider  it,  all  of  which  are  gov- 
erned by  the  parhamentary  law  imder  certain 
modifications  to  suit  the  spirit  and  genius  of 
the  Masonic  organizatioa.   (See  Dr.  Mack^s 


Treatue  on  ParUamerUary  Law  as  applied  i» 
Masonic  Bodies,) 

Motto.  In  imitation  of  the  sentences  ap- 
pended to  the  coats  of  arms  and  seaJs  of  the 
gilds  and  other  societies,  the  Masons  have  for 
the  different  branches  oi  their  Order  mottoes, 
which  are  placed  on  their  banners  or  put  at 
the  head  of  their  documents,  which  are  ex- 
pressive of  the  character  and  design.  eitW  of 
the  whole  Order  or  of  the  particular  branch  to 
which  the  motto  belongs.  Thus,  in  Ancient 
Craft  Masonry,  we  have  as  mottoes  the  sen- 
tencei^,  Ordo  ah  Chao,  and  Lux  e  tenebria;  in 
Capitular  Masonry,  HoUnese  to  the  Lord;  in 
Templar  Masonry,  In  hoc  eigno  vinces;  in 
Scottish  Masonry.  Ne  pltu  vma  is  the  motto 
of  the  Thirtieth  Degree,  and  Svee  mea  in  deo 
est  of  the  Thirty-second;  while  the  Thirty- 
third  has  for  its  motto  Deus  meumque  Jus, 
All  of  these  will  be  found  with  their  significa- 
tion and  origin  in  their  appropriate  places. 

Mc^d.  This  word  is  very  common  in  the 
Old  Constitutions,  where  it  is  forbidden  that  a 
Freemason  should  give  a  mold  to  a  rough 
Mason,  wherebv,  of  course,  he  would  be  im- 
partingto  him  the  secrets  of  the  Craft.  Thus, 
m  the  Harleian  MS.,  No.  2054:  "Alsoe  that 
noe  Mason  make  moulds,  square  or  rule  to 
any  rough  lavers.  Also,  that  no  Mason  set 
noe  laves  within  a  lodge  or  without  to  haue 
Mould,  Stones  with  one  Mould  of  his  worke- 
ing.''  We  find  the  word  in  Piers  Plough* 
man's  Vision: 

"  If  eny  Mason  there  do  makede  a  molde 
With  alle  here  wyse  castes." 

Parker  {Cfloss.  Architect.^  p.  313)  thus  defines 
it:  "The  model  or  pattern  used  by  workmen, 
especially  by  Masons,  as  a  guide  in  working 
mouldings  and  ornaments.  It  consists  of  a 
thin  board  or  plate  of  metal,  cut  to  represent 
the  exact  section  of  the  mouldings  to  be 
worked  from  it."  In  the  Cooke  MS.  the  word 
maters  is  used,  which  is  evidently  a  corruption 
of  the  Latin  matrix. 

Mold  Stone.  In  the  Quotation  from  the 
Harleian  MS.  in  the  preoeoing  article,  the  ex- 
pression mould  stones  occurs,  as  it  does  in 
other  Constitutions  and  in  many  old  contracts. 
It  means,  probably,  large  and  peaked  stones 
for  those  parts  of  the  building  which  were  to 
have  moldings  cut  upon  them,  as  window 
and  door  jambs. 

Mount  Calvary.    See  Cabjory. 

Mount  Caf •  Li  the  Mohammedan  myth- 
olorir,  a  fabulous  mountain  which  encircles  the 
earw.  The  home  of  the  giants'  and  fairies, 
and  rests  upon  the  sacred  stone  Sakhral,  oi 
which  a  single  grain  gives  miraculous  powers. 
It  is  of  an  emerald  color,  and  its  reflected  light 
is  the  cause  of  the  tints  of  the  sky. 

Mount  Morlah.    See  Morion. 

Mount  SInal.    See  Sinai. 

Mourning.  The  mourning  color  has  been 
various  in  different  times  and  countries. 
Thus,  the  Chinese  mourn  in  white;  the  Turla 
in  blue  or  in  violet;  the  E^rptians  in  yellow; 
the  Ethiopians  in  gray.  In  all  the  degrees 
and  rites  of  Masonry,  with  a  single  exception. 
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black  is  the  symbol  of  grief,  and  therefore  the 
moiirmn^  color.  But  in  the  highest  decrees  of 
the  Scottish  Rite  the  mourning  color,  liLe  that 
used  by  the  former  kings  of  fiance,  is  violet. 

Mouth  to  Ear.  The  Mason  is  taught  by 
an  expressiye  symbol,  to  whisper  good  counsel 
in  his  brother's  ear,  ami  to  warn  him  of  ap- 
proaching danger.  ''It  is  a  rare  thing."  says 
Bacon,  "  except  it  be  from  a  perfect  and  entire 
friend,  to  have  counsel  given  that  is  not  bowed 
and  crooked  to  some  ends  which  he  hath  that 
giveth  it/'  And  hence  it  is  an  admirable 
ksson,  which  Masonry  here  teaches  us,  to  use 
the  lipB  and  the  tongue  only  in  the  service  of  a 
brother. 

Movable  Jewels.    See  JeweU  of  a  Lodge. 

Moiart,  J.  C.  W.  G.  Bom  in  1756  at 
SfJzburg,  and  died  December  5,  1791,  at  Vi- 
enna. One  of  the  greatest  and  most  delight- 
ful of  musical  composers.  He  first  saw  the 
Masonic  light  about  1780,  and  was  a  member 
of  the  Lodge  ''Zur  gekrdnten  Hqffnung." 
There  were  many  musical  compositions  and 
dedications  to  Masoniy  by  this  eminent  com- 
poser. 

Muenter^  Friedericb.  Bom  in  1761,  and 
died  in  1830.  He  was  Professor  of  Theology 
in  the  University  of  Copenhagen,  and  after- 
ward Bishop  of  Seeland.  He  was  the  author 
of  a  treatise  On  the  Symbols  and  Art  Bepre^ 
senUUiona  of  the  Early  CkrieHane.  In  1794  he 
published  his  Statute  Book  of  the  Order  of 
KnighU  Templar y  "Statutenbuch  des  Ordens 
der  Tempelherren";  a  work  which  is  one  of 
the  most  valuable  contributions  that  we  have 
to  the  history  of  Templarism. 

Munkboase,  D.Dm  Kev.  Rlcbaid.  The 
author  of  A  Discourse  in  Praise  of  Freemasonry  , 
Svo,  Lond.,  1805;  An  Exhortation  to  the  Prac- 
tice of  those  Specific  Virtues  which  ought  to  pre- 
vail in  the  Masonic  Character,  with  Historical 
Notes,  8vo,  Lond.,  1805;  and  Occasional  Dis- 
courses  on  various  Svbgects.  toith  Copious  An- 
notations^  3  vols.,  8vo,  Lond.,  1805.  This  last 
work  contains  manv  discourses  on  Masonic 
subjects.  Dr.  Mimkhouse  was  an  ardent  ad- 
mirer and  defender  of  fVeemasoniy,  into  which 
he  was  initiated  in  the  Phoenix  Lodge  of  Sun- 
derland. On  his  removal  to  Wakefield,  where 
he  was  rector  of  St.  John  the  Baptist's  Church, 
he  united  with  the  Lodge  of  Unanimity,  under 
the  Mastership  of  Ricbud  Linnecar,  to  whose 
virtues  and  Masonic  knowledge  he  has  paid 
a  high  tribute.  Dr.  Munkhouse  died  in  the 
early  part  of  this  century. 

Muraty  Joacblm*  Bom  in  1771,  executed 
in  1815.  The  great  cavalry  general  of  Napo- 
^  *  leon,  and  titular  king  of  Naples.  Li  1803  he 
was  appointed  S.  G.  Warden  in  the  Grand 
Orient  of  France.  When  the  fifth  Supreme 
Coimdl  of  the  World  was  established  at 
Naples,  on  June  11,  1809,  by  the  Supreme 
Council  at  Milan,  a  concordat  became 
necessary,  and  was  executed  May  3,  1811. 
between  the  Grand  Orient  which  was  created 
June  24,  1809.  and  the  Supreme  Council  of 
Naples,  whereby  the  latter  should  have  sole 
control  over  the  degrees  beyond  the  eighteenth. 
in  like  manner  as  signified  in  the  ooncordat  ot 


France.  King  JoaohimMurat  accepted  the  su- 
preme conunand  of  both  bodies.  The  change 
m  his  political  surroundings  allowed  him  no 
permanent  rest. 

Miirst.  iomehhUf  Prince.  Son  of  the 
King  of  Naples.  Was  appointed  Grand  Mas- 
ter of  the  Urand  Orient  of  France,  and  initi- 
ated February  26,  1825.  He  resigned  the 
office  in  1861. 

Miiir»  Cbrlstopb  Grottlleb  von.  A  dis- 
tinguished historical  and  archeological  writer, 
who  was  bom  at  Nuremberg,  in  1733,  ana 
died  April  8,  1811.  In  1760  he  published  an 
Essay  on  the  History  of  the  Greek  Tragic  Poets, 
in  1777-82,  six  volumes  of  Aniiqwiies  of  Her- 
culanonan^  and  several  other  historical  works. 
In  1803  he  published  an  essay  On  the  True 
Origin  of  the  Orders  of  Rosiarucianism  and 
Freemasonry,  with  an  Appendix  on  the  His- 
tory  of  the  Order  of  Temptarc,  In  this  work, 
Murr  attempts  to  trace  Freemasonry  to  the 
times  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  and  maintAins  that 
it  and  Rosicrucianism  had  an  identical  origin, 
and  the  same  history  until  the  year  1633, 
when  they  separated. 

Muscas  ]>omii8«  In  the  early  rituals  of 
the  last  century,  the  tradition  is  given,  that 
certain  Fellow-Crafts,  while  pursumg  their 
search,  discovered  a  grave  covered  with  green 
moss  and  turf,  when  they  exclaimed,  Muscus 
Domus,  Deo  grattas,  which  wafi  interpreted, 
"Thanks  be  to  God,  our  Master  has  a  mossy 
house.''  Whence  a  Mason's  grave  came  to  m 
called  Muscus  Domus.  But  both  the  tradi- 
tion and  its  application  have  become  obsolete 
in  the  modem  rituals. 

Music*  One  of  the  seven  liberal  arts  and 
sdenoes,  whose  beauties  are  inculcated  in 
the  Fellow-Craft's  Degree.  Music  is  recom- 
mended to  the  attention  of  Masons,  because  as 
the  "concord  of  sweet  sounds"  devates  the 
generous  sentiments  of  the  soul,  so  should  the 
concord  of  flood  feeling  reign  among  the  breth- 
ren, that  by  the  union  of  friendship  and 
brotherly  love  the  boisterous  passions  may 
be  lulled  and  harmony  exist  throughout  the 
Craft. 

Musical  Instruments,  Ancient.  As  in 
the  Fellow-Craft's  Degree,  music  is  dilated 
upon  as  one  of  the  liberal  arts,  the  sweet  and 
harmonious  sounds  being  the  representative 
of  that  harmony  which  should  ever  exist 
among  the  brethren,  we  are  apt  to  inquire 
what  were  the  instruments  used  by  the  an- 
cients in  their  mystical  service.  The  oldest 
ever  discovered,  we  believe,  is  a  small  clay 
pipe  not  over  three  inches  in  length,  found  by 
Captain  WiUock  among  the  presumed  ruins  of 
Baoylon;  if  so,  it  must  be  2,600  years  old. 
By  the  use  of  the  two  finger  holes,  the  intervals 
of  the  common  chord^  C,  £,  and  G,  are  pro- 
duced, or  the  harmomc  triad.  From  the  ruins 
of  Nineveh  we  have  countless  representations 
of  the  harp,  with  stringp  varying  from  ten  to 
twentynaix;  the  lyre,  identical  in  structure 
with  that  of  ^e  Greeks;  a  harp-shi4)ed  in- 
strument held  hotisontally,  and  the  six  to  ten 
strings  struck  with  a  plectrum,  which  has 
been  termed  tiie  Asor,  from  its  resemblanca  to 
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the  Hebrew  iostrument  of  that  name.  There 
IB  also  the  guitar-flhap^d  instrument,  and  a 
double  pipe  with  a  single  mouthpiece  and 
fingor-holeB  on  each  pipe.  The  As^^ians  used 
musieal  beOs,  trumpets,  flutes,  drums,  o^on- 
bals,  and  tambourines.  The  AbyssiniaDS 
call  their  lyre  the  Kissar  (Greek,  kiihara). 
There  is  abo  the  flute,  called  Monaulos,  which 
is  of  great  antiquity,  and  named  by  the 
Egyptians  Photins,  or  curved  flute.  The 
onxMced  horn  or  trumpet^  called  Bucdna,  and 
the  Cithara,  held  sacred  m  consequence  of  its 
shape  being  that  of  the  Greek  delta. 

Hiistard-Seed,  Order  of.  {Der  (Men 
nam  Senfkom^  Tlus  assodation^hose  mem- 
bers also  called  themselves  "  The  Fraternity  of 
Moravian  Brothers  of  the  Order  of  Religious 
Freemasons,"  was  one  of  the  first  innovations 
introduced  into  German  Freemasonry.  It 
was  instituted  in  the  year  1739.  Its  mys- 
teries were  founded  on  that  passage  in  the 
fourth  chapter  of  St.  Mark's  UosDel  in  which 
Ghrist  compares  the  kingdom  of  neaven  to  a 
murtard-seed.  The  brethren  wore  a  ring,  on 
whidi  was  inscribed  Keiner  von  wm  IM  ihm 
tdber^  L  e.,  "No  one  of  us  lives  for  himself. '^ 
The  jewd  of  the  Order  was  a  cross  of  gold  sur- 
mounted by  a  mustard-plant  in  full  bloom, 
with  the  motto.  Quod  juU  anU  wML^  i.  e., 
"What  was  before  nothiog."  It  was  suft- 
pended  from  a  green  ribbon.  The  professed 
object  of  the  association  was,  through  the  in- 
Btrumenta£ty  of  Freemasonry,  to  extend  the 
kingdom  of  Christ  over  the  world.  It  has 
long  be^Ei  obsolete. 

Mate.    The  Roman  goddess  of  silence. 

Mnttra  or  Mathonu  The  birthplaoe  of 
the  Hindu  Redeemer.  Krishna,  The  capital 
of  a  district  in  the  Northwest  Fh>vinces  of 
British  India. 

Myrrli.  A  resinous  gum  of  a  tree  growing 
in  Arabia,  valued  from  the  most  andent  times. 
(Gen.  zxxvii.  25.)  It  was  among  the  presents 
Jaoob  sent  to  £|^t,  and  those  brought  to  the 
infant  Jesus  by  the  wise  men  of  the  Sast. 

Myrtte*  The  sacred  plant  of  the  Eleusin- 
ian  mystoies,  and  analogous  in  its  symbol- 
ism to  the  acada  of  the  Masons. 

l^fsti^oglieb  The  one  who  presTded  at 
the  Andent  Mysteries,  and  explained  the 
sacred  thiofli  to  the  candidate.  He  was  also 
called  the  bierophant.  The  word,  which  is 
Greek,  «Fignififl«  literally  one  who  makes  or 
eonducts  an  initiate. 

Mysteries,  Aneleiit.  Each  of  the  Pagan 
nods.  81^  Warburton  (Dw.  Le^.,  I.,  ii.,  4),  had, 
bedoes  the  public  and  open,  a  secret  worship 
paid  to  h&OL  to  which  none  were  admitted  but 
those  who  tiad  berai  selected  bv  preparatory 
oereoKmies  called  Imtialion,  This  secret  wor- 
shq>  was  termed  the  Mysteries,  And  this  is 
supported  by  Strabo  Gib.  x.,  cap.  3),  who  says 
that  it  was  common,  both  to  the  GredES  and 
the  Barbarians,  to  perform  thdr  religious  cere- 
monies with  toe  observance  of  a  festival,  and 
that  they  are  sometimes  cdebrated  publicly. 
and  sometimes  in  mysterious  privacy.  Nod 
{Pid.  de  la  Fabie)  thus  defines  them:  Secret 
oerenaonies  which  were  practised  in  honor  of 
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certain  {gods,  and  whose  secret  was  known  to 
the  initiates  alone,  who  were  admitted  only 
after  lon^  and  painiul  trials,  which  it  was  more 
than  then*  life  was  worth  to  reveaL 

As  to  thdr  origin,  Warburton  is  probabfy 
not  wrong  in  his  statement  that  the  first  of 
which  we  have  any  account  are  those  of  Ids 
and  Osiris  in  Egypt:  for  althou|di  those  of 
Mithras  came  into  Europe  from  Persia,  th^ 
were,  it  is  supposed,  carried  from  Egsrp^  by 
Zoroaster. 

The  most  iinportant  of  these  mysteries  were 
the  Odric  in  %ypty  the  Mithraic  in  Persiay 
the  Cabiric  in  Thraoe.  the  Adonisian  in  Syria, 
the  Dionydao  and  Kleiimnian  in  Greece,  the 
Scandinavian  among  the  Gothic  nations,  and 
the  Druidical  among  the  Cdts. 

In  all  these  mysteries  we  find  a  dnyilig' 
unity^  of  design,  dearly  indicating  a  common 
origm,  and  a  nurity  of  doctrine  as  evidently 
proving  that  this  common  origin  was  not  to 
be  sought  for  in  the  popular  tibeoloi^  of  the 
Pagan  world.  The  ceremonies  ctf  initiation 
were  an  funereal  in  their  diaracter.  They 
cddirated  the  death  and  the  resunection  of 
some  cherished  bdng,  dther  the  object  of 
esteem  as  a  hero,  or  of  devotion  as  a  god. 
Subordination  of  degrees  was  instituted,  and 
the  candidate  was  subjected  to  probations 
varying  in  thdr  character  and  severi^;  the 
rites  were  practised  in  the  darkness  of  nighty 
and  ofton  amid  the  gloom  of  impenetrable 
forests  or  subterranean  caverns;  and  the  fuU 
fruition  of  knowledge,  for  whidi  so  much  labor 
was  endured^  and  so  much  danger  incurred, 
was  not  attamed  until  the  aspirant,  wdl  tried 
and  thoroughly  purified,  had  reached  the  place 
of  wisdom  and  of  light. 

These  mysteries  undoubtedly  owed  thdr 
origin  to  the  desire  to  establish  esoteric  phi- 
losophy, in  which  should  be  withhdd  from 
popular  approach  those  sublime  truths  which 
it  was  supposed  could  only  be  entrusted  to 
those  who  nad  been  previoudy  prepared  for 
their  reception.  Whence  these  doctrmes  were 
originally  derived  it  would  be  impossible  to 
say;  but  I  am  disposed  to  accept  Grouser's 
hsrpothesis  of  an  andent  and  highly  instructed 
body  of  priests,  having  thdr  origin  dther  in 
Eoypt  or  in  the  East,  from  whom  was  derived 
rel^ous,  physical,  and  historical  loiowledgei 
under  the  v^  of  symbols. 

By  this  confinement  of  these  doctrines  to  a 
system  of  secret  knowledge,  miBided  by  the 
most  rigid  rites,  could  th^  only  expect  to  pre- 
serve them  from  the  superstitions,  innovations, 
and  corruptions  of  the  world  as  it  then  exirted. 
"The  distinguished  few,"  says  Oliver  (Hisl. 
InU,,  p.  2),  ^'who  retained  thdr  fideUty,  un- 
oontaminatod  by  the  contagion  of  evil  exam- 
ple, would  soon  be  able  to  estimate  the  su- 
perior benefits  of  an  isolated  institution, 
which  afforded  the  advantage  of  a  sdeet  sod- 
ety,  and  kept  at  an  unapproachable  distance 
the  profane  scoffer,  whose  presence  might  pol« 
lute  their  pure  devotions  and  social  converse, 
by  contumelious  language  or  unholy  mirth." 
^d  doubtless  the  prevention  of  this  mtrudon, 
and  the  preservation  of  these  sublime  truths. 
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was  the  original  object  of  the  institution  of  the 
oeremonies  of  initiation,  and  the  adoption  of 
other  means  by  which  the  initiated  could  be 
reoogmzedy  and  the  uninitiated  excluded. 
Such  was  the  opinion  of  Warburton,  who  says 
that  'Hhe  mysteries  were  at  first  the  retreats 
of  sense  and  virtue,  till  time  corrupted  them  in 
most  of  the  gods." 

The  Abb6  Robin  in  a  learned  work  on  this 
subject  entitled  lUcherches  nor  lea  Iniiiaiians 
Anciens  ei  Modemes  (Paris,  1870),  places  the 
origin  of  the  initiations  at  that  remote  period 
when  crimes  first  began  to  appear  upon  earth. 
The  vicious^  he  remarks,  were  urged  by  the 
terror  of  guilt  to  seek  among  the  virtuous  for 
intercessors  with  the  Deity.  The  latter,  re- 
tiring into  solitude  to  avoid  the  contagion  of 
growmg  corruption,  devoted  themselves  to  a 
Bfe  of  contemplation  and  the  cultivation  of 
several  of  the  usefid  sciences.  The  periodical 
return  of  the  seasons,  the  revolution  of  the 
stars,  the  productions  of  the  earth,  and  the 
various  phenomena  of  nature,  studied  with 
attention,  rendered  them  useful  guides  to  men, 
both  in  their  pursuits  of  industry  and  in  their 
social  duties.  These  recluse  students  in- 
vented certain  signs  to  recall  to  the  remem- 
brance of  the  people  the  times  of  their  festi- 
vals and  of  their  rural  labors,  and  hence  the 
origin  of  the  symbols  and  hieroglyphics  that 
were  in  use  among  the  priests  of  all  nations. 
Having  now  become  guides  and  leaders  of  the 
I)eople,  these  sages,  in  order  to  select  as  asso- 
ciates of  their  learned  labors  and  sacred  func- 
tions only  such  as  had  sufficient  merit  and 
capacity,  appointed  strict  courses  of  trial  and 
examination,  and  this,  our  author  thinks, 
must  have  been  the  source  of  the  initiations  of 
antiquity.  The  Magi,  Brahmans.  Gymnoso- 
plusts^  Druids,  and  priests  of  Egypt,  lived 
thus  m  sequestered  habitations  and  subter- 
ranean caves,  and  obtained  great  reputation 
by  their  discoveries  in  astronomy,  chemistry, 
and  mechanics,  by  their  purity  of  morals,  and 
by  their  knowledge  of  the  science  of  l^islation. 
It  was  in  these  schools,  sa3r8  M.  Robin,  that 
the  first  sages  and  legislators  of  antiquity  were 
formed,  and  in  them  he  supposes  the  doctrines 
taught  to  have  been  the  umty  of  God  and  the 
immortality  of  the  soul ;  and  it  was  from  these 
mysteries,  and  their  symbols  and  hieroglyph- 
ics, that  the  exuberant  fancy  of  the  Greeks 
drew  much  of  their  mythology. 

Warburton  deduces  from  the  ancient  writ- 
ers— from  Cicero  and  Porphyry,  from  Origen 
and  Celsus,  and  from  others — ^what  was  the 
true  object  of  the  mysteries.  They  tau^t 
the  dogma  of  the  imity  of  God  in  opposition 
to  the  polytheistic  notions  of  the  people,  and 
in  connection  with  this  the  doctrine  of  a  future 
life,  and  that  the  initiated  should  be  happier 
in  that  state  than  all  other  mortals;  that  while 
the  souls  of  the  profane,  at  their  leaving  the 
body,  stuck  fast  in  mire  and  filth  and  re- 
mained in  darkness,  the  souls  of  the  initiated 
winged  their  flight  directly  to  the  happy 
islands  and  the  habitations  of  the  gods. 
"Thrice  happy  they,"  says  Sophocles,  who 
descended  to  the  snades  below  after  having 


beheld  these  rites;  for  the^  alone  have  life  in 
Hades,  while  all  others  suffer  there  everv  kind 
of  eviL"  And  Isocrates  declares  that  ''those 
who  have  been  initiated  in  the  mysteries,  en- 
tertain better  hopes  both  as  to  the  end  of  life 
and  the  whole  of  futurity.'' 

Others  of  the  ancients  have  given  us  the 
same  testimony  as  to  their  esotoric  character. 
"All  the  mysteries,"  says  Plutarch,  "refer  to  a 
future  life  and  to  the  state  of  the  soul  after 
death."  In  another  place,  addressing  his 
wife,  he  says,  "We  have  been  instructeid,  in 
the  religious  rites  of  Dionysus,  that  the  soul 
is  immortal,  and  that  there  is  a  future  state  of 
existence."  Cicero  tells  us  that,  in  the  mys- 
teries of  Ceres  at  Eleusis,  the  initiated  were 
taught  to  live  happily  and  to  die  in  the  hope  of 
a  blessed  futurity.  And,  finally,  Plato  in- 
forms us  that  the  hymns  of  Musseus,  which 
were  sung  in  the  mysteries,  celebrated  the 
rewards  and  pleasures  of  the  virtuous  in  an- 
other life,  and  the  punishments  which  awaited 
the  wicked. 

These  sentunents,  so  different  from  the  de- 
based polytheism  which  prevailed  among  the 
uninitiated,  are  the  most  certain  evidence  that 
the  mystenes  arose  from  a  purer  source  than 
that  which  gave  birth  to  tne  rdigion  of  the 
vulgar. 

I  must  not  pass  unnoticed  Faber's  notion  of 
their  arkite  origin.  Finding,  as  he  did,  a  pro- 
totype for  every  anci^it  cmtus  in  the  ark  of 
Noan,  it  is  not  surprising  that  he  should  applv 
his  theory  to  the  mysteries.  "  The  initiations, 
he  says  (Qrig.  Pag.  Idol.^  II.,  iv.,  6),  "into  the 
mysteries  soenically  representea  the  mythic 
descent  into  Hades  and  the  return  from  thence 
to  the  lig^t  of  day,  by  which  was  meant  the 
entrance  into  the  ark  and  the  subeeouent  lib- 
eration from  its  dark  enclosure.  They  all 
equally  related  to  the  allegorical  disappear- 
ance, or  death,  or  descent  oi  the  great  rather, 
at  their  commencement;  and  his  invention, 
or  revival,  or  return  from  Hades,  at  their  con- 
clusion." 

D6llinger  (fhnt,  and  Jew,  i.,  126)  says, 
speaking  of  the  mysteries,  "the  whole  was  a 
drama,  the  prelude  to  which  consisted  in  puri- 
fications, sacrifices,  and  injunctions  with  re- 
gard to  the  behavior  to  be  observed.  The 
adventures  of  certain  deities,  their  sufferings 
and  joys,  their  appearance  on  earth,  and  rela- 
tions to  mankind!,  their  death,  or  descent  to 
the  nether  world,  their  return,  or  their  rising 
again—- all  these,  as  symbolizing  the  life  of 
nature,  were  represented  in  a  connected  series 
of  theatrical  scenes.  These  representations, 
tacked  on  to  a  nocturnal  solemmty,  brilliantly 
got  up,  particularly  at  Athens,  with  all  the  re- 
sources of  art  and  sensual  beauty,  and  accom- 
panied with  dancing  and  song,  were  eminently 
calculated  to  take  a  powerful  hold  on  the  va^ 
agination  and  the  heart,  and  to  excite  in  the 
spectators  alternately  conflicting  sentiments 
of  terror,  and  calm,  sorrow,  and  fear,  and 
hope.  They  worked  upon  them,  now  by  am- 
tating,  now  by  soothing,  and  meanwhile  haa  a 
strong  bearing  upon  susceptibihties  and  capac- 
ities of  individuals,  according  as  their  several 
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dispofiitioiiB  inclined  them  more  to  reflection 
and  obeervation,  or  to  a  resiKned  credulity/' 

Buneen  {Chd  in  History,  II.,  b.  iv.,  ch.  6) 
givee  the  most  recent  and  the  most  philo- 
Bophic  idea  of  the  character  of  the  mysteries. 
They  did,  he  savs,  ''indeed  exhibit  to  the  in- 
itiated coarse  physical  symbols  of  the  genera- 
tive powers  of  Nature,  and  of  the  universal 
Nature  herself,  eternally,  self-sustaining 
throu$^  all  transformations;  but  the  religious 
element  of  Uie  mysteries  consisted  in  the  rela- 
tions of  the  universe  to  the  soul,  more  espe- 
dsJly  after  death.  Thus,  even  without  phiio- 
sopmo  proof,  we  are  justified  in  assuming  that 
the  Nature  s3rmboliffln  referring  to  the  zodiac 
formed  a  mere  framework  for  the  doctrines 
relating  to  the  soul  and  to  the  ethical  theory 
of  the  universe.  So,  likewise^  in  the  Samo- 
thradan  w<»r8faip  of  the  Kabiri,  the  contest 
waged  by  the  orb  of  day  was  represented  by 
the  story  of  the  three  brothers  (the  seasons  of 
the  year),  one  of  whom  is  continually  slain  by 
the  other  two,  but  ever  and  anon  arises  to  life 
again.  But  here,  too.  ^e  beginning  and  end 
<J  the  worship  were  etnicaL  A  sort  of  confes- 
sion was  demanded  of  thecandidates  before  ad- 
mission, and  at  the  close  of  the  service  the  vic- 
torious God  (Dionysus)  was  displayed  as  the 
Lord  (tf  the  spirit.  Still  less,  however,  did  theo- 
rems of  natiural  philosophy  form  the  subject- 
matter  of  the  Eleusinian  mysteries,  of  which, 
on  the  contrary,  psychical  conceptions  were 
the  beginning  and  the  end.  The  predominat- 
ing idea  of  these  conceptions  was  that  of  the 
soul  as  a  Divine,  vital  force,  held  captive  here 
on  earth  and  sorely  tried;  but  the  initiated 
were  further  taught  to  look  forward  to  a  final 
redemption  and  blessedness  for  the  good  and 
pious,  and  eternal  torment  after  death  for  the 
wicked  and  unjust." 

The  esoteric  character  of  the  mysteries 
was  preserved  by  the  most  powerful  sanctions. 
An  oath  of  secrecy  was  administered  in  the 
most  solemn  form  to  the  initiate,  and  to  vio- 
late it  was  considered  a  sacrilegioua  crime,  the 
prescribed  punishment  for  wmch  was  imme- 
diate death,  and  we  have  at  leas^  one  instance 
in  livy  of  the  infliction  of  the  penalty.  The 
ancient  writers  were  ther^ore  extremely  re- 
luctant to  approach  the  subject,  and  Lobeck 
gives,  in  hk  Aglaophamus  (vol.  i.,  app.  131, 
151;  U.,  12, 87),  several  examples  of  the  cau- 
tious Tttf^Tinar  m  which  they  shrunk  from  di- 
vulnng  or  discussing  any  explanation  of  a 
mnboT  which  had  be^  interpreted  to  them  in 
^e  course  of  initiation.  I  would  forbid,  says 
Horace  (L.  iii.,  Od.  2,  26),  that  man  who 
would  divulge  the  sacred  ntes  of  m3rsterious 
Ceres  from  l>emg  under  the  same  roof  with  me, 
or  from  setting  sail  with  me  in  the  same  pre- 
carious bark. 

On  the  subject  of  their  relation  to  the  rites 
of  Freemasonry,  to  which  they  bear  in  many 
respects  so  remarkable  a  resCTotblanoe,  that 
some  connection  seems  necessarily  implied, 
there  are  five  principal  theories.  The  first  is 
that  embraced  and  taught  b^r  Dr.  Oliver, 
namely,  that  they  are  but  deviations  from  that 
common  sourcey  both  of  them  and  of  free- 


masonry, the  patriarchal  mode  of  worship  es- 
tablished by  God  himself.  With  this  pure 
^rstem  of  truth,  he  supposes  the  science  of 
freemasonrv  to  have  be^  coeval  and  identi- 
fied. But  the  truths  thus  revealed  by  divinity 
came  at  length  to  be  doubted  or  rejected 
through  the  imperfection  of  human  reason, 
and  though  the  visible  symbols  were  retainea 
in  the  mysteries  of  the  Pagan  world,  their 
true  interpretation  was  lost. 

There  is  a  second  theory  which,  leaving  the 
origin  of  the  m^rsteries  to  be  sought  in  the 
pafiiarchal  doctrines,  where  Oliver  has  placed 
it,  finds  the  connection  between  them  and 
Freetnasonry  commencing  at  the  building  of 
King  Solomon's  Temple.  Over  the  construc- 
tion of  this  building,  Hiram,  the  Architect  of 
Tjrre.  presided.  At  Tyre  the  mysteries  of 
Baccnus  had  been  introduced  by  the  Dio- 
nysian  Artificers,  and  into  tiieir  fraternity 
Hiram,  in  all  probability,  had,  it  is  necessa- 
rily suggested,  Deen  admitted.  Freemasonry, 
whose  tenets  had  always  existed  in  purity 
among  the  immediate  descendants  of  the 
patriarchs,  added  now  to  its  doctrines  the 
guard  of  secrecy,  which,  as  Dr.  Oliver  himself 
remarks,  was  necessary  to  preserve  them  from 
perversion  or  poUution. 

A  third  theory  has  been  advanced  by  the 
Abb6  Robin,  in  which  he  connects  Freema- 
sonry indirectly  with  the  mysteries,  through 
the  intervention  of  the  Crusaders.  In  the 
work  already  cited,  he  attempts  to  deduce, 
from  the  ancient  initiations,  the  orders  of 
chivalry^  whose  branches,  he  says,  produced 
the  Institution  of  Freemasonry. 

A  fourth  theory,  and  this  has  been  recently 
advanced  by  the  Ilev.  Mr.  King  in  his  treatise 
On  th$  OnosticSf  is  that  as  some  of  them,  espe- 
cially those  of  Mithras,  were  extended  beyond 
the  advent  of  Christianity,  and  even  to  the 
very  commencement  of  the  Middle  A^es^  they 
were  seized  upon  by  the  secret  societies  of 
that  period  as  a  model  for  their  organusation, 
and  that  through  these  latter  they  are  to  be 
traced  to  Freetnasonry. 

But  perhaps,  after  all,  the  truest  theory  is 
that  which  would  discard  all  successive  links 
in  a  supposed  chain  of  descent  from  the  mys- 
teries to  Freemasonry,  and  would  attribute 
their  close  resemblance  to  a  natural  coinci- 
dence of  human  thought.  The  legend  of  the 
Third  Dezree,  and  the  legends  of  the  Eleusin- 
ian. the  Cabkic,  the  Dionysian,  the  Adonic, 
and  all  the  other  mysteries,  are  identical  in 
their  object  to  teach  the  reality  of  a  future  hfe; 
and  this  lesson  is  taught  in  all  by  the  use  of  the 
same  symbolism,  and,  substantially,  the  same 
scenic  representation.  And  thils  is  not  be- 
cause the  Masonic  rites  are  a  lineal  succession 
from  the  Ancient  Mysteries,  but  because  there 
has  been  at  all  times  a  proneness  of  the  human 
heart  to  nourish  this  b&ef  in  a  future  life,  and 
the  proneness  of  the  human  mind  to  clothe 
this  belief  in  a  symbolic  dress.  And  if  there  is 
any  other  more  direct  connection  between  them 
it  must  be  sought  for  in  the  Roman  Colleges 
of  Artificers,  who  did,  most  probably,  exercise 
some  influence  over  the  rising  Freemasons  of 
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the  early  ages,  and  who,  as  the  oontempoTaries 
of  the  mysteriesy  were,  we  znajr  well  suppoee, 
imbued  with  something  of  their  organisation. 

I  oondude  with  a  notice  ol  their  ultimate 
fate.  They  continued  to  flouiiah  until  long 
after  the  Ghrietian  era;  but  th^  at  length 
degenerated.  In  the  fourth  century.  Chns- 
tianity  had  begun  to  triumph.  The  Pagans, 
desirous  of  makinc  convertSi  threw  open  the 
hitherto  inaocesauSle  portals  of  their  mys- 
terious rites.  The  stnct  scrutiny  of  the  can- 
didate's past  life,  and  the  demand  for  proofs 
of  irr^roachable  conduct,  were  no  longer 
deemed  indispensable.  The  Tile  and  uie 
▼idous  were  indiscriminately,  and  even  with 
avidity,  admitted  to  participate  in  privileges 
which  were  onoegranted  only  to  the  noble  and 
the  virtuous.  The  sun  ol  Paganism  was  set- 
ting, and  its  rites  had  become  contemptible 
and  corrupt.  Their  character  was  entirely 
changed,  and  the  initiations  were  indiscrim- 
inat<^  sold  by  peddlmg  priests,  who  wan- 
dered throiigh  the  countiT^,  to  everv  applicant 
who  was  willing  to  pay  a  trifling  fee  for  that 
which  had  once  been  refused  to  the  entreaties 
of  a  monarch.  At  length  these  abominations 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  emperors,  and 
Constantino  and  Gratian  f oii>ade  their  cele- 
bration by  nikht^  excepting,  however,  from 
these  edicts,  the  initiations  at  Eleusis.  But 
finally  Theodosius,  by  a  general  edict  of  pro- 
scription! ordered  the  whole  of  the  Pamn  mys- 
teries to  DC  abolished,  in  the  four  hundred  and 
thirty-eidhth  year  d  the  Christian  era,  and 
dfihteen  nundred  years  after  their  first  estab- 
lishment in  Greece. 

Clavel,  however,  says  that  they  did  not  eof 
tirely  cease  until  the  era  of  the  restoration  of 
learning,  and  that  during^  a  part  of  the  Middle 
Ages  the  mysteries  of  Diana,  under  the  name 
cothe  "Courses  of  Diana,"  and  those  of  Pan. 
under  that  of  the  "Sabbats,"  were  practised 
in  country  places.  But  these  were  really  only 
certain  superetitious  rites  connected  with  the 
bcJief  in  witdhcraft.    The  mysteries  of  Mitb- 


rere,  i  ti 

old  mysteries  which  had  once  exercised  so 
much  influence  over  the  Pagan  world  and  the 
Pagan  religions. 

H ystertoSt  Medcan*  Instituted  among 
the  Mexicans  (Astecs),  and  were  of  a  sacred 
nature.  The  adherents  adopted  the  worship 
of  some  spedal  deity,  Quetsalcoatl  (the  Mex- 
ican Savior),  under  secret  rites,  and  rendered 
themselves  sedusive.  A  similar  order  was 
that  called  Tlamacasajotl,  also  the  order 
known  as  Telpochtlisth.  It  is  understood 
that  under  the  swav  of  the  Astecs,  the  Mex- 
ican Mysteries  haa  some  Masonic  affinities. 
(See  AzUe  WriHngB.) 

Mystery*  From  the  Greek  /uMmipunfj  a 
9eeret,  something  to  be  concealed.  The  fiolds 
or  companies  of  the  Middle  Ages,  out  of  which 
we  trace  the  Masonic  organisation,  were  called 
fnyderieBf  because  thev  had  trade-secrets, 
the  preservation  of  which  was  a  primary 
— »•— ^•—    of    these    fraternities.      "My»- 


Uary*'  and  ''Craft"  came  thus  to  be  qynony- 
mous  words.  In  this  secondary  sense  we 
speak  of  the  ''Mystery  of  the  Stone-Masons" 
as  equivalent  to<  the  "Craft  of  the  Stone- 
Masons."  But  the  Mystery  of  Freemasonry 
refers  rather  to  the  pninary  meaning  of  the 
word  as  immediate^  derived  £rom  the  Greek. 

Mystes.  (From  the  Greek  idm,  to  shut 
the  tye$,)  One  who  had  been  initiated  into 
the  Lesser  Mysteries  of  Paganism.  He  was 
now  blind;  but  when  he  was  initiated  into  the 
Greater  Mysteries,  he  was  called  an  Epopt, 
or  one  who  saw. 

The  Mystes  was  permitted  to  proceed  no 
farther  than  the  vestibule  or  povoh  ol  the 
temple.  To  the  Epopts  only  was  accorded 
the  privilege  of  admission  to  the  adytum  or 
sanctuary,  A  female  initiate  was  called  a 
Mystis. 

M ystleal*  A  word  applied  to  any  lan- 
guage, symbol,  or  ritual  which  is  understood 
only  by  the  initiated.  The  word  was  first 
used  by  the  priests  to  describe  their  mysteri- 
ous rites,  and  then  borrowed  by  the  philoso- 
phers to  be  applied  to  the  inner,  esoteric  doc- 
trines of  their  schools.  In  this  sense  we  speak 
of  the  mystical  doctrines  of  Speculative  Ma- 
sonry. Suidas  derives  the  word  from  the 
Greek  fi^,  to  dose,  and  especiiJly  to  dose  the 
lips.  Hence  the  mystical  is  that  about  which 
the  mouth  should  be  closed. 

Mystieisni*  A  word  applied  in  relioous 
phraseology  to  any  views  or  tendencies  mich 
aspire  to  more  direct  communication  between 
God  and  man  by  i^e  inward  perception  of  the 
mind  than  can  be  obtained  throudb  revela- 
tion. "  Mysticism,"  says  Vaughan  (Bours  toUh 
the  Mystics,  i.,  19),  "  presents  itsdf  in  all  its 
phases  as  more  or  less  the  relig^ion  of  internal 
as  opposed  to  external  revelation— of  heated 
feeling,  sickly  sentiment,  or  lawless  imajgina- 
tion,  as  opposed  to  that  reasonable  belief  in 
which  the  intellect  and  the  heart,  the  inward 
witness  and  the  outward,  are  alike  engaged." 
The  Pantheism  of  some  of  the  andentphUoso- 
phers  and  of  the  modem  Spinoxaists,  tne  Spec- 
ulations of  the  Neoplatonists,  the  Anabaptism 
of  Munster.  the  eyitem  of  Jacob  Bebmen,  the 
Quietism  ot  Madame  Guyon,  the  doctrines  of 
the  Bavarian  Uluminati,  and  the  reveries  of 
Swedenborg,  all  partake  more  or  less  d  the 
spirit  (tf  mysticism.  The  Germans  have  two 
words,  myiik  and  mysticismus — ^the  former  of 
which  they  use  in  a  favorable,  the  lattte*  in  an 
.unfavorable  sense.  Mysticism  is  with  them 
only  another  word  for  Pantheism,  between 
which  and  Atheism  there  is  but  little  differ- 
ence. Hence  a  belief  in  mysticism  is  witib  the 
German  lYeemasons  a  disqualification  for  in- 
itiation into  the  Masonic  rites.  Thus  the  sec- 
ond artide  of  the  Statutes  of  the  Grand  Lodge 
of  Hanover  prescribes  that  "ein  Freimaurer 
muss  vom  Mystidsmus  und  Atheismus  gldch 
wdt  entfemt  stehen,"  i.  e.,  "a  Freemason 
must  be  equally  distant  from  Mysticism  and 
Atheism."  Gfioucke  (f^re»maiirer-I<exio(m)  Uius 
expresses  the  German  sentiment:  "Etwas 
mystisdi  sollte  wohl  jeder  Mensch  seyn.  abeat 
man  htite  sich  vor  grobem  Mystidsmus/'  L  c* 
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''Every  man  ought  to  be  somewhat  mysHealf 
but  d^ould  jKoard  af^nst  ooane  mffsUcism." 

MyMe  urown,  Mnights  and  ComiNUi- 
Iwui  off  the.  A  society  formed  by  the  ad- 
herents of  Mesmer.  in  August,  1787,  of  a  benef- 
icent. non-noliticaL  and  non-sectarian  nature, 
to  which  Master  Masons  only  were  admitted. 

Mystte  Tie.  That  sacred  and  inviolable 
b<Hid  which  unites  men  of  the  meet  discord- 
ant opinions  into  one  band  of  brothers,  which 
gives  but  one  hmguage  to  men  of  all  nations 
and  <me  altar  to  men  of  all  religions,  is  prop- 
erly, from  the  mysterious  influence  it  exerts, 
denominated  the  mystic  tie;  and  Freemasons, 
because  l^ey  alone  are  under  its  influence,  or 
enjoy  its  benefits,  are  called  ''Brethren  of  the 
mystic  tie." 

Myth*  The  word  myth,  from  the  Greek 
|iM»ff.  a  ^ory,  in  its  origmal  acceptation,  sig- 
nified simply  a  statement  or  narrative  of  an 
event,  without  any  necessary  implication  of 
truth  or  falsehood;  but,  as  the  word  is  now 
used,  it  conveys  the  idea  of  a  personal  narra- 
tive of  remote  date,  which,  aItlK>ugh  not  neces- 
sarily untrue,  is  certified  only  by  the  internal 
evidence  of  the  tradition  itself.  This  defini- 
tion, which  is  substantially  derived  from  Mr. 
(xrote  (Hiti.  of  Greece,  vol.  i.,  ch.  xvi.,  p.  206), 
may  be  applied  without  modification  to  the 
myths  of  fVeemasoniv,  although  intended  by 
the  author  only  for  the  mjrths  of  the  ancient 
Greek  religion. 

The  myth,  then,  is  a  narrative  of  remote 
date,  not  necesBarily  true  or  false,  but  whose 
truth  can  only  be  certified  bv  internal  evidence. 
The  word  was  first  applied  to  those  fables  of 
the  Pagan  gods  which  have  descended  from 
the  remotest  antiquity,  and  in  all  of  which 
there  prevails  a  symbolic  idea,  not  always, 
however^  eapable  <»  a  positive  interpretation. 
As  applied  to  Freemasonry,  the  words  myth 
and  legend  are  erpionymous. 

From  this  definition  it  wiU  appear  that  the 
myth  is  really  only  the  interpretation  of  an 
idea.  But  how  we  are  to  read  these  mvths 
will  best  appear  from  these  noble  woros  of 
Max  MCtller  {Seienee  of  Lang.,  2d  Ser.,  p.  678) : 
''Everything  iflfrue,natm^^  if  we 

enter  with  a  reverent  spint  mto  the  meaning 
of  ancient  art  and  ancient  language.  Every- 
thing becomes  fake,  miraculous,  and  unmean- 
ing, if  we  interpret  the  deep  and  mightv  words 
of  the  seers  oi  old  in  the  shallow  and  feeble 
sense  of  modem  (dironiolers." 

A  fertile  source  of  instruction  In  Masonrjr  is 
to  be  found  in  its  traditions  and  mythical 
legends;  not  only  those  vrMck  are  incorix>- 
rated  into  its  ritual  and  are  exemplified  in  its 
eeremonies,  but  those  also  which,  although 
forming  no  part  of  the  Lodge  lectures,  have 
been  orally  transmitted  as  portions  of  its  his- 
tory, and  which,  only  withm  a  comparatively 
recent  period,  hiave  been  committed  to  writ- 
ing. But  for  the  proper  appreciation  of  these 
traditions  some  preparatcffv  knowledge  of 
the  general  character  of  Masonic  myths  is 
neoenary.    If  all  the  details  of  these  tradi- 


tions be  considered  as  asserted  historical  facts, 
seeldnis  to  conv^  nothing  more  nor  less  than 
historical  information,  then  the  improbabili- 
ties and  anachronisms,  and  other  violations 
of  historical  trutii  whidi  distinguish  many  of 
them,  must  cause  tiiem  to  be  rejected  by  the 
scholar  as  absurd  impostures.  But  there  is 
another  and  a  more  advantageous  view  in 
which  these  traditions  are  to  be  considered. 
Freemasonry  is  a  s3pibQlio  institution— every- 
thing in  and  about  it  is  symbolic — and  nothing 
more  eminentiy  so  than  its  traditions.  Al- 
thoui^  some  of  them — as,  for  instance,  the 
legend  of  the  Third  Degree— have  in  all 
probability  a  deep  substratum  of  truth  lyin^ 
beneath,  over  this  there  is  superposed  a  beauti- 
ful structure  of  symbolism.  History  has,  per- 
haps, first  suggested  the  tradition;  but  then 
the  legend,  like  the  myths  of  the  ancient  poets, 
becomes  a  svmbol,  which  is  to  enunciate  some 
sublime  phikeophicai  or  religious  truth.  Read 
in  this  way,  and  in  this  way  only,  the  myths 
or  legends  and  traditions  of  Freemasonry  will 
become  interesting  and  instructive.  (See 
Legend,) 

MytfiymstorleaL  An  historical  myth  is  a 
myth  that  has  a  known  and  recognised  f oun- 
daticHi  in  historical  truth,  but  with  the  admix- 
ture of  a  nreponderating  amount  of  fiction  in 
the  introduction  of  nersonages  and  circum- 
stances. Between  the  historical  myth  and 
the  mythical  history,  the  distinction  cannot 
always  be  preserved,  because  we  are  not  al- 
ways able  to  determine  whether  there  is  a  pre- 
ponderance of  truth  or  of  fiction  in  the  legend 
or  narrative  under  examination. 

l^thleal  History.  A  myth  or  legend,  in 
which  the  historical  and  trutnf ul  freatly  pre- 
ponderate over  the  inventions  of  fiction,  may 
be  called  a  mythical  history.  Certain  por- 
tions of  the  legend  of  the  Third  Degree  have 
such  a  foundation  in  fact  that  th^  consti- 
tute a  mythical  history,  while  other  portions, 
added  evidentiy  for  the  purposes  of  symbolism, 
are  simply  an  nistorical  myth. 

Myto<4oiy.  Literally,  the  science  of 
myths;  andthis  is  a  very  appropriate  defini- 
tion, for  inythology  is  the  science  which  treats 
of  tne  religion  oithe  ancient  Pagans,  which 
was  almost  altogether  founded  on  myths  or 
popular  traditions  and  leeendary  tales;  and 
nence  Eeidlitiy  (Mythd,  ofAndent  Greece  and 
Italy,  p.  2)says  that  "mythokgy  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  repository  of  the  early  religion 
of  the  people."  Its  interest  to  a  Masonie 
student  anses  from  the  constant  antagonism 
that  existed  between  its  doctrines  ana  those 
of  the  Rnmitive  Freemasonry  of  antiquity  and 
the  light  that  the  mytholopcal  mysteries 
throw  upon  tiie  ancient  organisation  ii  Spec- 
ulative Masonry. 

Myth,  Flifloaoplileal.  This  is  a  myth  or 
l^end  that  is  almost  wholly  unhistorical,  and 
which  has  been  invented  only  for  the  purpose 
ol  enunciating  and  illustratiog  a  particular 
thoucht  or  dogma.  The  legend  of  EucUd  in 
dearer  a  philosophical  myth« 
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N«  (Heb.  ^.)  The  fourteenth  letter  in  the 
English  and  Hebrew  alphabets;  its  numerical 
value  is  50^  and  its  definition,  jUh,  As  a  final. 
Nun  is  written  ],  and  then  is  of  the  value  of 
700.  The  Hebrew  Divine  appellation  is  Kll^, 
Of  Formidabilia, 

Nftamab.  The  daughter  of  Lamech.  To 
her  the  ''L^end  of  the  Craft"  attributes  tihe 
invention  of  the  art  of  weaving,  and  she  is 
united  with  her  three  brothers,l>y  the  same 
legend,  in  the  task  of  inscribing  the  several 
sciences  on  two  pillars,  that  the  Knowledge  of 
them  might  bepreserved  after  the  flood. 

Nabalin.    See  Sckooh  of  the  Prophets, 

Naharda,  Brotberbood  of.  After  the 
destruction  of  the  Solomonial  Temple,  the 
captives  formed  an  association  while  slaves  at 
Naharda,  on  the  Euphrates,  and  are  there  said 
to  have  preserved  the  secret  mysteries. 

Naked.  In  Scriptural  symbology,  naked- 
ness denoted  sin,  and  clothing,  protection. 
But  the  symbolism  of  Masonrv  on  this  sub- 
ject is  different.  There,  to  be  "neither  naked 
nor  clothed''  is  to  make  no  claim  through 
worldly  wealth  or  honors  to  preferment  m 
Masonry,  where  nothing  but  internal  merit, 
which  is  unaffected  by  the  outward  appear- 
ance of  the  body,  is  received  as  a  recom- 
mendation for  adimission. 

Name  of  God.  A  reverential  allusion  to 
the  name  of  God,  in  some  especial  and  peculiar 
form,  is  to  be  found  in  the  doctrines  and  cere- 
monies of  almost  all  nations.  This  unutter- 
able name  was  respected  by  the  Jews  under  the 
sacred  form  of  the  word  Jdiovah.  Among  the 
Druids,  the  three  letters  I.  O.  W.  constituted 
the  name  of  Deity.  They  were  never  pro- 
nounced, says  Giraldus  CambrensiSj  but  an- 
other and  less  sacred  name  was  substituted  for 
them.  Each  letter  was  a  name  in  itself.  The 
first  is  the  Word,  at  the  utterance  of  which  in 
the  beginning  the  world  burst  into  existence; 
the  second  is  the  Word,  whose  sound  still  con- 
tinues, and  by  which  all  things  remain  in  exist- 
ence; the  third  is  the  Word,  by  the  utterance 
of  which  all  things  will  be  consummated  in 
happiness,  forever  apnroaching  to  the  imme- 
diate presence  of  the  Deity.  The  analogy  be- 
tween this  and  the  past^  present,  and  future 
significations  contained  in  the  Jewish  Tetra- 
grammaton  will  be  evident. 

Among  the  Mohammedans  there  is  a  science 
called  ISM  ALLAH,  or  the  science  of  the 
name  of  God.  "They  pretend,"  says  Nie- 
buhr,  "that  God  is  the  lock  of  this  science, 
and  Mohammed  the  key;  that,  consequently, 
none  but  Mohammedans  can  attain  it;  that 
it  discovers  what  passes  in  different  ooimtries; 
that  it  familiarizes  the  possessors  with  the 
genii,  who  are  at  the  command  of  the  initiated, 
and  who  instruct  them;  that  it  places  the 
winds  and  the  seasons  at  their  disposal,  and 
heals  the  bites  of  serpents,  the  lame,  the 
maimed,  and  the  blind." 

In  the  chapter  of  the  Koran  entitled  Araaf, 
it  is  written:  "God  has  many  excellent  names. 


Invoke  him  by  these  names,  and  separate 
yourselves  from  them  who  give  him  false 
names."  The  Mohammedans  believe  that 
God  has  ninety-nine  names,  which,  with  that 
of  Allah,  make  one  hundred;  and,  therefore, 
their  chaplets  or  rosaries  are  composed  of  one 
hundred  beads,  at  each  of  which  they  invoke 
one  of  these  names;  and  there  is  a  tradition, 
that  whoever  frequently  makes  this  invoca- 
tion will  find  the  gates  of  Paradise  open  to 
him.  With  them  ALLAH  is  the  Ism  al  adhem, 
the  Great  Name,  and  they  bestow  upon  it  all 
the  miraculous  virtues  wmch  the  Jews  give  to 
the  Tetragrammaton.  This,  they  say,  is  the 
name  that  was  en^ven  on  the  stone  which 
Japheth  gave  to  his  children  to  bring  down 
ram  from  heaven;  and  it  was  by  virtue  of  this 
name  that  Noah  made  the  ark  float  on  the 
waters,  and  governed  it  at  will,  without  the 
aid  of  oars  or  rudder. 

Among  the  Hindus  there  was  the  same  ven- 
eration of  the  name  of  God,  as  is  evinced  in 
their  treatment  of  the  mystical  name  AUM. 
The  "Institutes  of  Menu"  continually  refer 
to  the  peculiar  effica<^  of  this  word,  of  which  it 
is  said,  "All  rites  ordained  in  the  Veda,  obla- 
tions to  fire,  and  solemn  sacrifices  pass  away; 
but  that  wmch  passes  not  away  is  the  gyllable 
AUM,  thence  called  aishara,  smoe  it  is  a  ^m- 
bol  of  God,  the  Lord  of  created  beings." 

There  was  in  every  ancient  nation  a  sacred 
name  nven  to  the  bluest  god  of  its  religious 
faith,  oesides  the  epithets  of  the  other  and 
subordmate  deities.  The  old  Aryans,  the 
foimders  of  our  race,  called  their  chief  god 
DYAUS,  and  in  the  Vedas  we  have  the  invo- 
cation to  Dyaus  Pitar,  which  is  the  same  as 
the  Greek  Z«v  ir«(n)p,  and  the  Latin,  Jupiter, 
all  mesining  the  Heaven-Father,  and  at  once 
reminding  us  of  the  Christian  invocation  to 
"Our  Father  which  art  in  heaven." 

There  is  one  incident  in  the  Hindu  noythol- 
Ogy  which  shows  how  much  the  old  Indian 
heart  yearned  after  this  en>ression  of  the 
nature  of  Deity  by  a  name.  There  was  a  name- 
less god.  to  whom,  as  the  "source  of  golden 
light,"  there  was  a  worship.  This  is  expressed 
in  one  of  the  Veda  hymns,  where  the  mvoca- 
tion  in  every  stanza  closes  with  the  exclamar 
tion,  "Who  is  the  god  to  whom  we  shall  offer 
our  sacrifice?"  Now,  says  Bunsen  {Ood  in 
History,  i.,  302) ^  "the  Brahmanic  expositors 
must  needs  find  m  evei^y  hymn  the  name  of  a 
god  who  is  invoked  in  it,  and  so,  in  this  case. 
they  have  actually  invented  a  grammatical 
divinity,  the  god  Who"  What  more  preg- 
nant testimony  could  we  have  of  the  tcoid- 
ency  of  man  to  seek  a  Imowledge  of  the  Di- 
vine nature  in  the  expression  of  a  name? 

The  Assyrians  worshiped  Assur,  or  Asarac, 
as  their  chief  god.  On  an  obelisk,  taken  from 
the  palace  of  Nimrod,  we  find  the  inscription, 
"to  Asarac,  the  Great  Lord,  the  King  of  all 
the  great  gods." 

Of  the  veneration  of  the  Egyptians  for  the 
name  of  their  supreme  god,  wehave  a  striking 
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evidence  in  the  writingis  of  Herodotus,  the 
Father  of  History,  as  he  has  been  called,  who 
during  a  yisit  to  £gypt  was  initiated  into  the 
Oairian  mysteries.  Speaking  of  these  mitia- 
tions,  he  sa3rs  (B.  ii.,  c.  171),  "the  Egyptians 
represent  by  night  kia  8vff€ring8i  whose  name 
I  rt^Tcrin  from  mentioning,'*  It  was  no  more 
lawTul  among  the  Egyptians  than  it  was 
among  the  Jews,  to  give  utterance  aloud  to 
that  Hol^  Name. 

At  Byblos  the  Phcsnidans  worshiped  EUun, 
the  Most  His^  God.  From  him  was  de- 
scended JffZ,  whom  Philo  identifies  with  Saturn, 
and  to  whom  he  traces  the  Hebrew  Elohim, 
Of  this  £L,  Max  MiUler  sajrs  that  there  was 
undeniably  a  primitive  religion  of  the  whole 
Semitic  race^  and  that  the  Strong  One  in 
Heaven  was  mvoked  under  this  name  by  the 
ancestors  of  the  Semitic  races,  before  there 
were  Babylonians  in  Babylonia,  Phoenicians 
in  Sidon  and  Tyre,  or  Jews  in  Mesopotamia 
and  Jerusalem.  If  so,  then  the  Mosaic  adop- 
tion of  Jehovah,  with  its  more  inredse  teach- 
ing of  the  Divine  essence,  was  a  step  in  the 
TOogress  to  the  knowleoge  of  the  Divine 
Truth. 

In  China  there  is  an  infinite  varie^  of 
names  of  elemental  powers,  and  even  of  an- 
cestral spirits,  who  are  worshiped  as  sulxNxii- 
nate  deities:  but  the  ineffable  name  is  TIEN, 
compounded  of  the  two  signs  for  great  and  one, 
and  which  the  Imperial  DicHmary  teUs  us 
signifies  "The  Great  One — ^He  that  dwells  on 
h^,  and  regulates  all  below." 

Dnimmond  {Oriqiriee)  says  that  ABAUB 
was  the  name  of  the  Supreme  Deity  among 
the  ancient  Chaldeans.  It  is  evidently  the 
H^rew  1^  3K,  and  signifies  "The  Father  of 
Lii^t." 

The  Scandinavians  had  twelve  subordinate 
gods,  but  their  chief  or  supreme  deity  was 
Al-^athr,  or  the  AU  Father. 

Even  among  the  red  men  of  America  we 
find  the  idea  of  an  invisible  deity,  whose  name 
was  to  be  venerated.  Garcilasso  de  la  Vega 
tells  us  that  while  the  Peruvians  paid  pubfic 
worship  to  the  sun,  it  was  but  as  a  symbol  of 
the  Supreme  Being,  whom  they  caUed  Pachr 
acamac,  a  word  meaning  "the  soul  of  the 
world,  and  which  was  so  sacred  that  it  was 
q)oken  only  with  extreme  dread. 

The  Jews  had,  besides  the  Tetragramma- 
ton  or  four-lettered  name,  two  others:  one 
consisting  of  twelve  and  the  other  of  forty- 
two  letters.  But  Maimonldes.  in  his  More 
NeifoMm  {p,  i.,  cbdi.),  remarxs  that  it  is 
impossible  to  suppose  that  either  of  these 
constituted  a  single  name,  but  that  each 
must  have  been  composed  of  several  words, 
which  must,  however,  have  been  significant 
in  making  man  approximate  to  a  knowledge 
of  the  true  essence  of  God.  The  Kabbabs- 
tical  book  caUed  the  Sohar  confirms  this 
when  it  tells  us  that  there  are  ten  names  of 
God  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  and  that  when 
these  ten  names  are  combined  into  one  word, 
the  number  of  the  letters  amounts  to  forty- 
two.  But  the  Talmudists,  although  they  did 
not  throw  around  the  forty-two-lettered  name 


the  sanctity  of  the  Tetragrammaton,  pre- 
scribed that  it  should  be  communicated  only 
to  men  of  middle  ase  and  of  virtuous  habits, 
and  that  its  knowledge  would  confirm  them  as 
heirs  of  the  future  as  well  as  the  present  Ufe. 
The  twelve-lettered  name,  although  once 
common,  became  afterward  oocmt;  and 
when,  on  the  death  of  Simon  I.,  the  priests 
ceased  to  use  the  Tetragrammaton,  they 
were  accustomed  to  bless  the  people  with 
the  name  of  twelve  letters.  Maimomdes  very 
wisely  r^ects  the  idea,  that  any  power  was 
derived  from  these  letters  or  their  pronunci- 
ation, and  claims  that  the  only  virtue  of  the 
names  consisted  in  the  holy  ideas  expressed 
by  the  words  of  which  they  were  composed. 

The  foUowing  are  the  ten  Kabbalistio 
names  of  God.  corresponding  to  the  ten 
Sephiroth:  1.  Eheyeh:  2.  Jah;  3.  Jehovah; 
4.  £1;  5.  Eloah;  6.  Elohim:  7.  Jehovah  Sa- 
baoth;  8.  Elohim  Sabaoth;  9.  Elhi;  10. 
Adonai. 

Lansi  extends  his  list  of  Divine  names  to 
twenty-six,  which,  with  their  signification, 
are  as  follows: 

I.  At  The  Aleph  and  Tau,  that  is.  Alpha 
and  Omega.  A  name  figurative  of  the  Tetra- 
grammaton. 

2.  Ihoh.  The  eternal,  absolute  principle  of 
creation,  and 

3.  Hoh.  Destruction,  the  male  and  fe- 
male principle,  the  author  and  regulator  of 
time  and  motion. 

4.  Jah,    The  Lord  and  Remunerator. 

5.  Oh.    The  severe  and  punisher. 

6.  Jqo.    The  author  of  life  . 

7.  Atazd.    The  author  of  death. 

8.  JaoSabaoth,  God  of  the  coordinations 
of  loves  and  hatreds.  Lord  of  the  solstices 
and  the  equinoxes. 

9.  Ehie.    The  Being;  the  Ens. 

10.  El.  The  first  cause.  The  principle 
or  beginning  of  all  things. 

II.  Elo-hi.    The  good  principle. 

12.  Elo-ho.    The  evil  principle. 

13.  El-raeeum.    The  succoring  principle. 

14.  El-cannum.    The  abhorring  principle. 
16.  Ell.    The  most  luminous. 

16.  //.    The*  omnipotent. 

17.  EUohim.  The  omnipotent  and  benefi- 
cent. 

18.  Elohim,    The  most  beneficent. 

19.  Elo.    The  Sovereign,  the  Excelsus. 

20.  Adon.    The  Lord,  the  Dominator. 

21.  Eloi.  The  illuminator,  the  most  ef- 
fu^^t. 

22.  Adonai.    The  most  firm,  the  strongest. 

23.  Elton.    The  most  high. 

24.  Shaddai.    The  most  victorious. 

25.  Yeehtarun.    The  most  generous. 

26.  NoU.    The  most  sublime. 

Like  the  Mohammedan  Ism  AUah,  Free- 
masonry presents  us  as  its  most  important 
feature  with  this  science  of  the  names  of 
God.  But  here  it  elevates  itself  above  Tal- 
mudical  and  Rabbinical  reveries,  and  be- 
comes a  symbol  of  Divine  Truth.  The 
names  of  God  were  undoubtedly  intended 
originally  to  be  a  means  of  oommunioating 
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the  knowledjge  of  God  faiiDself .  The  name 
WM,  fix»in  its  oonstructioii  and  its  literal 
powers,  used  to  ^ve  some  idea,  however 
•canty,  in  earlv  tmies,  of  the  true  nature 
and  essence  of  the  Dettv.  The  in^able 
name  was  the  symbol  of  the  unutterable 
sublimity  and  perfection  of  truth  which 
emanate  from  the  Supreme  God,  while  the 
subordinate  names  were  symbols  of  the 
subordinate  manifestations  of  truth.  Free- 
masonry has  availed  itself  of  this  svstem, 
and,  in  its  reverence  for  the  Divine  Name, 
indicates  its  desire  to  attain  to  that  truth 
as  the  idtimate  object  of  all  its  labor.  The 
significant  words  of  the  Masonic  system, 
which  describe  the  names  of  God  wherever 
they  are  found,  are  not  intended  merely^  as 
words  of  recognition,  but  as  indices,  point- 
ing— ^like  the  symbolic'  ladder  of  Jacob  of 
the  First  Degree,  or  the  winding  stairs  of 
the  Second,  or  the  three  sates  of  the  Third 
— ^the  way  of  progress  mnn  darkness  to 
light,  from  ignorance  to  knowledge,  from 
the  lowest  to  the  hkhest  conceptions  of  Di- 
vine Truth.  And  this  is,  after  all,  the  real 
object  of  all  Masonic  science. 

Names  of  Lodges*  The  precedency  of 
Lodges  does  not  depend  on  their  names, 
but  on  their  numben.  The  rule  declaring 
that  "the  precedency  of  Lodges  is  ^prounded 
on  the  semority  of  their  Constitution  "  was 
adopted  on  the  27th  of  December,  1727, 
(CofutOtUums,  1738,  p.  154.)  The  number 
of  the  Lodge,  therefore,  by  which  its  prece- 
den<rv  is  established,  is  always  to  be  given  by 
the  Grand  Lodoe. 

In  England,  Lodges  do  not  appear  to  have 
received  distinctive  names  before  the  latter 
ptft  of  the  last  century.  Up  to  that  period 
the  Lodges  were  distinguished  simply  by 
their  numbers.  Thus,  in  the  first  edition 
ci  the  Book  of  ConstUution8f  published  in 
1723,  we  find  a  list  of  twenty  Lodges,  reg- 
istered bv  thdr  numbers,  from  "No.  1"  to 
"No.  20,"  inclusive.  Subsequently,  they 
were  further  designated  by  the  name  of 
the  tavern  at  which  they  held  their  meetings. 
Thus,  in  the  second  edition  of  the  same  work, 

Eublished  in  1738,  we  meet  with  a  list  of  one 
undred  and  six  Lodges,  designated  some- 
times, singularly  enou^,  as  Lodge  No,  9,  at 
^  Rummer  Tavenif  in  Queen  Street;  No.  8J^ 
at  the  Black  Doo,  in  Castle  Street:  or  No,  98, 
ai  Vi€  Baeckus  Taioem,  in  Uttle  Bush  Lane. 
With  such  names  and  localities,  we  are  not  to 
wonder  tiiat  the  "three  small  glasses  of 
punch,"  of  which  Dr.  Oliver  so  feelingly 
■peaks  in  his  Book  of  the  Lodge,  were  duly 
appreciated;  nor,  as  he  admits,  that  "there 
were  some  brethren  who  displayed  an  anxiety 
to  have  the  allowance  incr^»ed." 

In  1760  we  read  of  four  Lodges  that  were 
erased  from  the  Register,  under  the  similar 
designations  of  the  Oiohe,  Fleet  Street; 
the  Red  Croee  Inn,  Southwark;  No.  86,  at 
the  Oeorge,  Ironmongers'  Lane;  and  the 
Meroere^  Arme,  Mercers'  Street.  To  only 
one  of  these,  it  wiU  be  perceived,  was  a 
number  annexed.    The  name  and  locality 


of  the  tavern  was  presumed  to  be  a  suffisient 
distinction.  It  was  not  until  about  the 
close  of  the  eighteenth  oentunr,  as  has 
been  already  observed,  that  we  mid  distin<^ 
tive  names  beginning  to  be  given  to  the 
Lodges:  for  in  1703  we  hear  of  the  Shah- 
epeare  Lodge,  at  Stratford-on-Avon;  the  Royal 
Brunewick,  at  Sheffield ;  and  the  Lodge  <^ 
ApoUo,  at  Aloester.  From  that  time  it 
became  a  usage  among  oiu*  Kngliah  brethren, 
from  which  they  have  never  smoe  departed. 

But  a  better  taste  bezan  to  prevad  at  a 
mudi  earlier  period  in  Scotland)  as  well  as 
in  the  continental  and  colonial  Lodges.  In 
Scotland,  especially,  distinctive  names  ap- 
pear to  nave  been  used  from  a  very  early 
period,  for  in  the  very  old  charter  granting 
the  office  of  Hereditary  Grand  Masters  to 
the  Barons  of  Roaslyn,  of  which  the  data  canr 
not  be  more  recent  than  160(X  we  find  among 
the  signatures  the  names  at  the  officers  of 
the  Lodge  qf  DunfermUne  and  Uie  Lodge  c§ 
SL  Andrew^e.  Among  the  names  in  the  list 
of  the  Scotch  Lods^,  in  1736  are  those  of 
St.  Mary's  Chapel,  Kilwinning,  Aberdeen,  etc. 
These  names  were  undoubtedly  borrowed 
from  locaUties;  but  in  1763^  while  the  English 
Lodges  were  still  content  with  their  numerioid 
arrangement  only,  we  find  in  Edinburgh  such 
designations  as  8i,  LtMe,  8U  Gilere,  and 
St.  Damd^e  Lodges. 

The  Lodges  on  the  Contin^it,  it  is  trueu 
at  first  adopted  the  Ekifllish  method  or 
borrowing  a  tavern  sign  for  their  i^pellap 
tion;  whence  we  find  the  Lodge  at  the  (Jolden 
Lion,  in  Holland,  in  1734,  and  before  that 
the  Lodge  at  Hwre'e  Tavern,  in  Pans,  in  1725. 
But  th^  soon  abandoned  this  meffident 
and  inelegant  mode  of  nomenclature;  and 
acoordinglv,  in  1739,  a  Lodge  was  oiganiied 
in  Switzerumd  under  the  appropriate  name  of 
Stranger's  Perfect  Union,  Tasteful  names, 
more  or  leas  significant,  be^fan  thenoefo{th 
to  be  adopted  oy  the  continental  Lodges. 
Among  them  we  may  meet  with  the  Locte 
of  the  Three  Globes,  at  Berlin,  in  1740;  tibe 
Minerva  Lodge,  at  Leiimc,  in  1741;  Absalom 
Lodge,  at  Hamburg,  in  1742;  SL  Owrge^s 
Lodge,  at  the  same  place,  in  1743;  the  Lodf/e 
of  the  Crowned  Column,  at  Brunswick,  m 
1746;  and  an  abundance  of  othos,  all  with 
distinctive  names^  selected  sometimes  with 
much  and  sometunes  with  but  Httle  taste. 
But  the  worst  of  them  was  undoubtedly 
better  than  the  Lodge  ai  the  Ooose  and  (Mar 
iron,  which  met  in  London  in  1717. 

In  America,  from  the  very  introduction 
of  Masonry  into  the  continent^  significant 
names  were  selected  for  the  Liodfles:  and 
hence  we  have,  in  1734,  St,  John's  Lodge,  at 
Boston;  a  Solomon's  Lodge,  in  1735,  at  both 
Charleston  and  Savannah;  and  a  Union  Xil- 
winning.  in  1754,  at  the  former  place. 

This  brief  historical  digression  will  serve 
as  an  examination  of  the  rules  which  should 
govern  all  founders  in  the  dioioe  of  Lodge 
names.  The  first  and  most  important  nue 
is  that  the  name  of  a  Lodge  should  be  tech- 
nically significant;  that  is»  it  must  allude 
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to  some  Masonic  fact  or  characteristic;  in 
other  words,  there  must  be  something 
Masonic  about  it.  Under  this  rule,  all  names 
deriyed  from  obscure  or  unmasonic  localities 
should  be  rejected  as  unmeaning  and  in- 
appropriate. Dr.  Oliver,  it  is  true,  thinks 
otherwise,  and  .says  that  "the  name  of  a 
hundred,  or  wahpentake,  in  which  the  Lodge 
is  situated,  or  of  a  navigable  river,  wldeix 
oonfero  wealth  and  digmtv  on  the  town, 
are  proper  titles  for  a  Lodge."  But  a 
name  should  alwa^  oonv^  an  idea,  and 
there  can  be  conceived  no  idea  worth  tr^uh 
uring  in  a  Mason's  mind  to  be  deduced 
from  bestowing  such  names  as  New  York, 
PkUaddphiaf  or  BaJHmore,  on  a  Lodge. 
The  selection  of  such  a  name  shows  but 
little  originality  in  the  chooeerj  and,  be- 
sides,  if  there  be  two  Lodges  m  a  town, 
eaidi  is  equally  entitled  to  the  appellation; 
and  if  there  be  but  one.  the  appropriation 
of  it  would  seem  to  inaioate  an  intention 
to  have  no  competition  in  the  future. 

Yet,  barren  of  Masonic  meaning  as  are 
such  geographical  names,  the  adoption  of 
them  IS  one  of  the  most  conunon  laults  in 
American  Masonic  nomenclature.  The  ex- 
amination of  a  very  few  Registers,  taken  at 
random,  will  readily  evince  tms  fact.  Thus, 
ei(^ty-€»ght,  out  m  one  hundred  and  sixty 
Lodges  in  Wisconsin,  are  named  after  towns 
or  counties;  of  four  hundred  and  thirty- 
seven  Lo(toe  in  Lidiana,  two  hundred  and 
fifty-one  have  names  derived  from  the 
same  source;  geographical  names  are  found 
in  one  huncued  and  eishty-one  out  ci  four 
hundred  and  three  Lodges  in  Ohio,  and  in 
twenty  out  of  thirtv-eig^t  in  Oregon.  But, 
to  compensate  for  this,  we  have  seventy-one 
Lodges  in  New  Hampshire,  and  only  two 
fecafgeographical  appellations  in  the  list. 

Tfaoe  are,  however,  some  geographical 
names  which  are  admissible,  and,  indeed, 
highly  appropriate.  These  are  the  names 
of  places  celebrated  in  Masonic  history. 
Su<£  titles  for  Lodges  as  Jtramhem^  Tyrt^ 
LAanonf  and  Joppa  are  unexceptionable. 
Paimos,  which  is  the  name  of  a  Liodge  in 
Maryland,  seems,  as  the  lone  residence  of 
one  of  the  patrons  of  the  Order,  to  be  un- 
db]ectiond[>le.  So,  toa  BetMy  because  it 
sic^ufies  "the  house  of  God";  MaurU  Mo- 
nah,  the  site  of  the  andent  Temple;  Calr 
vary  J  the  small  hill  on  which  the  sprig  of 
acacia  was  found:  Mount  iiroral,  where  the 
ark  of  our  father  Noah  rested;  Ophir,  whence 
Solomon  brougjit  the  gold  and  precious 
stones  with  which  he  adorned  the  Temple; 
TadmoTf  because  it  was  a  dty  built  by  King 
Solomon;  and  Salem  and  Jebus^  because  they 
are  ByiMin3rm8  of  Jerusalem,  aiul  because  tne 
latter  is  especially  concerned  with  Oman 
the  Jebusite,  on  whose  "threshing-floor" 
the  Temple  was  subsequently  built — are  all 
excellent  and  appropriate  names  for  Lodges. 
But  all  Scriptural  names  are  not  equally 
admissible.  Cabulj  for  instance^  must  be 
rejected.  becaOse  it  was  the  subject  of  con- 
tention between  Solomon  and  Hiram  of  TVre; 


and  Babylon^  because  it  was  the  place  where 
"language  was  confounded  ana  Masonry 
lost,"  and  the  scene  of  the  subsequent  cap- 
tivity of  our  ancient  brethren;  Jericho,  be- 
cause it  was  under  a  curse;  and  Misgah  and 
Tapket,  because  they  were  places  of  idol 
worship.  Li  short,  it  may  be  adopted  as  a 
rule,  that  no  name  should  be  adopted  whose 
antecedents  are  in  opposition  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  Masonry. 

The  andent  patrons  and  worthies  of  Free- 
masonry furnish  a  very  fertile  source  of 
Masonic  nomenclature,  and  have  been  very 
liberally  used  in  the  selection  of  names  of 
Lodges.  Among  the  most  important  may 
be  mentioned  8t,  John,  Solomon,  Hiram, 
King  David,  Adoniram,  Enoch,  Archimedes, 
and  Pffthaaoraa.  The  Widow's  Son  Lodae, 
of  which  there  are  several  instances  in  the 
United  States,  is  an  affecting  and  significant 
title,  which  can  hardly  be  too  often  used. 

Recourse  is  also  to  be  had  to  the  names 
of  modem  distinguished  men  who  have 
honored  the  Lostitution  by  their  adherence 
to  it,  or  who,  by  their  learning  in  Masonry, 
and  by  their  services  to  the  Order,  have 
merited  some  marks  of  approbation.  And 
hence  we  meet,  in  England,  as  the  names 
of  Lodges,  wiui  Stueez,  Moira,  Frederick, 
ZeUand,  and  Robert  Btame;  and  in  this 
country  with  Waahmgon,  Lajaiyette,  Clinton, 
Franklin,  and  Clay,  Care  must,  however,  be 
taken  that  no  name  be  selected  except  of 
one  who  was  both  a  Mason  and  had  custin- 
guished  himself,  dther  by  services  to  his 
country,  to  the  world,  or  to  the  Order. 
Oliver  says  that  "the  most  u>propriate  titles 
are  those  whibh  are  assumea  nrom  l^e  name 
of  some  andent  benefactor  or  meritorious 
individual  who  was  a  native  of  the  place 
where  the  Lodge  is  hdd;  as,  in  a  dty,  the 
builder  of  the  cathedral  church."  In  this 
country  we  are,  it  is  true,  preduded  from  a 
sdection  from  such  a  source;  but  there  are 
to  be  found  some  of  those  old  benefactors 
of  Freemasonry,  who,  like  Shakespeare  and 
Milton,  or  Homer  and  Virgil,  have  ceased 
to  bdong  to  any  particular  country,  and 
have  now  become  tne  common  property  of 
the  world-wide  Graft.  There  are,  tor  instance, 
Caraueius,  the  first  royal  patron  of  Masonry 
in  England;  and  St.  Alban,  the  first  Grand 
Master;  and  Alhelsian  and  Prinee  Edwin, 
both  active  encouragers  of  the  art  in  the  same 
kingdom.  There  are  Wykeham,  Oundtdph, 
Oiffard,  iMnaham,  Yevde  (called,  in  the  old 
records,  the  King's  Freemason),  and  Chicheley, 
Jermyn,  and  Wren,  all  illustrious  Grand  Mas- 
ters dl  England,  each  of  whom  would  be  well 
entitled  to  the  honor  of  giving  name  to  a 
Lodge,  and  an;r  one  of  whom  would  be  better, 
more  euphomous,  and  more  spirit-stlrrinft 
than  the  numftftjimg^  and  oftentimes  crabbed, 
name  of  some  obscure  village  or  post-ofllce, 
from  which  too  many  of  our  Loajges  derive 
their  titles. 

And,  then,  again,  among  the  great  bene- 
factors to  Masonic  literature  and  laborers 
in  Masonic  sdenoe  there  are  such  names  ae 
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Andersonf  Dunckerleyf  Preston,  Hutekinson, 
TaiDTif  Webb,  and  a  host  of  others,  who, 
though  dead,  still  live  by  their  writingB  in  our 
memories. 

The  virtues  and  tenets — ^the  inculcation 
and  practise  of  which  constitute  an  impor- 
tant part  of  the  Masonic  system — ^form  very 
excellent  and  appropriate  names  for  Lodges, 
and  have  always  been  popular  among  correct 
Masonic  nomenclators.  Thus  we  every- 
where find  such  names  aa  CharUy,  Concord, 
EqudUly,  Faith,  Fellowship,  Harmony,  Hope, 
aumilUy,  Mystic  Tie,  Relief,  Truth,  Union, 
and  Virtue.  Frequently,  bv  a  transposition 
of  the  word  "Lodge"  and  the  distinctive 
appellation,  with  the  interposition  of  the 
preposition  ''of^"  a  more  sonorous  and 
emphatic  name  is  given  by  our  English  and 
European  brethren,  although  the  custom  is 
but  rarelv  followed  in  this  coimtry.  Thus 
we  have  oy  this  method  the  Lodge  of  RegiP- 
larity,  the  Lodae  of  Fidelity,  the  Lodge  of 
Industry,  and  the  Lodge  of  Prudent  Breihren, 
in  England;  and  in  France,  the  Lodae  of 
Benevolent  Friends,  the  Lodae  of  Perfect  Union, 
the  Lodge  of  the  Friends  of  Peace,  and  the  cele- 
brated Lodge  of  the  Nine  Sisters. 

As  the  names  of  illustrious  men  will  some- 
times stimulate  the  members  of  the  Lodges 
which  bear  them  to  an  emulation  of  their 
characters,  so  the  names  of  the  Masonic 
virtues  may  serve  to  incite  the  brethren  to 
their  practise,  lest  the  inconsistency  of  their 
names  and  tneir  conduct  should  excite  the 
ridicule  of  the  world. 

Another  fertile  and  appropriate  source  of 
names  for  Lodges  is  to  be  found  in  the  sym- 
bols and  implements  of  the  Order.  Hence, 
we  frequently  meet  with  such  titles  as  Level, 
Trowel,  Rising  Star,  Rising  Sun,  Olive  Branch, 
Evergreen,  Doric,  Corinthian,  Delta,  and  Cor^ 
ner-Stone  Lodges.  Acacia  is  one  of  Uie  most 
common,  and  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  most 
beautiful,  of  these  symbolic  names;  but,  un- 
fortunately, through  gross  ignorance,  it  is 
often  corrupted  into  Cassia — an  insignificant 
plant,  which  has  no  Masonic  or  symbolic 
meaning. 

An  important  rule  in  the  nomenclature  of 
Lodges^  and  one  which  must  at  once  recom- 
mend itself  to  every  person  of  taste,  is  that 
the  name  should  be  euphonious.  This  prin- 
ciple of  euphony  has  been  too  little  attended 
to  in  the  selection  of  even  geographical  names 
in  this  country,  where  names  with  imi)rac- 
ticable  sounds,  or  with  ludicrous  associations, 
are  often  affixed  to  our  towns  and  rivers. 
Speaking  of  a  certain  island,  with  the  un- 
pronounceable name  of  ''Srh,"  Lieber  says, 
"If  Homer  himself  were  bom  on  such  an 
island,  it  could  not  become  immortal,  for  the 
best-disposed  scholar  would  be  unable  to 
remember  the  name";  and  he  thinks  that  it 
was  no  trifling  obstacle  to  the  fame  of  many 
Polish  heroes  in  the  revolution  of  that  country, 
that  thev  had  names  which  left  upon  the 
mind  of  foreigners  no  efifect  but  that  ef  utter 
confusion.  An  error  like  this  must  always 
be  avoided  in  bestowing  a  name  upon  a  Lodge. 


The  word  selected  should  be  soft,  vocal— 
not  too  long  nor  too  short — and,  abovis  all, 
be  accompanied  in  its  soimd  or  meaning  by 
no  low^  indecorous,  or  ludicrous  association. 
For  this  reason  such  names  of  Lodges  should 
be  rejected  as  Sheboywm  and  Oconomowoc 
from  the  registry  of  Wisconsin,  because  of 
the  uncoutlmess  of  the  sound;  and  Rough  and 
Ready  and  Indian  Diggings  from  that  of 
California,  on  account  of  the  ludicrous 
associations  which  these  names  convey. 
Again,  Pythagoras  Lodge  is  preferable  to 
Pythagorean,  and  Archimedes  is  better  than 
Archimedean,  because  the  noun  is  more  eu- 
phonious and  more  easily  pronounced  than 
the  adjective.  But  this  rule  is  difficult  to 
illustrate  or  enforce;  for,  after  all,  this  thing 
of  euphony  is  a  mere  matter  of  taste,  and  we 
ail  know  the  adage,  "de  gustibus." 

A  few  negative  rules,  which  are,  however, 
easily  deduced  from  the  affirmative  ones 
already  given,  will  complete  the  topic. 

No  name  of  a  Lodge  should  be  adopted 
which  is  not,  in  some  rentable  way,  con- 
nected with  Masonry.  Everybody  will  ac- 
knowledge that  Morgan  Lodge  would  be  an 
anomaly,  and  that  Cowan  C:xige  would,  if 
possible,  be  worse.  But  there  are  some 
names  which,  although  not  quite  as  bad  as 
these,  are  on  principle  equally  as  objection- 
able. Why  should  any  of  our  Lodges,  for 
instance,  assume,  as  many  of  them  have, 
the  names  of  Madison,  Ji^erson,  or  Taylor, 
since  none  of  these  distinguishea  men  were 
Masons  or  patrons  of  the  Craft? 

The  indiscriminate  use  of  the  names  of 
saints  unconnected  with  Masonry  is  for  a 
similar  reason  objectionable,  fiedde  our 
patrons  St.  John  the  Baptist  and  St.  John 
the  Evangelist,  but  three  other  saints  can 
lay  any  claims  to  Masonic  honors,  and  these 
are  St.  Alban,  who  intnxiuced^  or  is  said  to 
have  introduced,  the  Order  into  England, 
and  has  been  liberallv  complimented  m  the 
nomenclature  of  Looges:  and  St.  Swithin, 
who  was  at  the  head  oi  the  (>aft  in  the 
reign  of  Ethelwolf;  and  St.  Benedict,  who 
was  the  founder  of  the  Masonic  fraternity 
/of  Bridge  Builders.  But  St.  Mark,  St. 
Luke,  St.  Andrew,  all  of  whom  have  given 
names  to  numerous  Lodges,  can  have  no 

Sretensions  to  assist  as  sponsors  in  these 
lasonic  baptisms,  since  they  were  not  at 
all  connectea  with  the  Craft. 

To  the  Indian  names  of  Lodges  there  is 
a  radical  objection.  It  is  true  that  their 
names  are  often  very  euphonious  and  al- 
wa3rB  significant,  for  the  red  men  of  our 
continent  are  tasteful  and  ingenious  in  their 
selection  of  names — much  more  so,  indeed, 
than  the  whites,  who  borrow  from  them; 
but  their  significance  has  nothing  to  do 
with  Masonry. 

What  has  oeen  said  of  Lodges  may  with 
equal  propriety  be  said,  mutatis  mviandis, 
of  Chapters,  Councils,  and  Commanderies. 

Namur.  A  city  of  Belgium,  where  the 
Primitive  Scottish  Rite  was  first  established; 
hence  sometimes  called  the  Rite  of  Namur. 
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Naos.  The  ark  of  the  ligyptian  gods. 
A  ehest  or  structure  with  more  height  than 
deoth,  and  thereby  unlike  the  laraelitiBh 
Ark  of  the  Covenant.  The  winced  figures 
embraced  the  lower  part  <d  the  Naos,  while 
the  cherubim  of  the  Ark  of  Yahveh  were 
placed  above  its  Ud.  Yahveh  took  up  his 
abode  above  the  propitiatoiv  or  covering 
between  Hie  wings  of  the  cherubim,  exte- 
riorly, while  the  ^ods  of  Egypt  were  reputed 
as  hidden  in  the  mterior  oF  the  Naos  of  the 
sacred  barke^  behind  hermetically  closed  doors. 
(See  Chenibvn,) 

NapbtalL  The  territory  of  the  tribe  of 
Naphtali  adjoined,  on  its  western  border,  to 
Phoenicia,  and  there  must,  therefore,  have 
becai  freauent  and  easy  commimication 
between  uie  Phcenicians  and  the  Naphtal- 
ites,  resulting  sometimes  in  intermarriage. 
This  will  exphun  the  fact  that  Hiram  we 
Builder  was  the  son  of  a  widow  of  Naphtali 
and  a  man  of  Tyre. 

Naples*  Freemasonry  must  have  been 
practised  in  Naples  before  1751,  for  in  that 
jrear  King  Charles  issued  an  edict  forbidding 
it  in  his  dominions.  The  author  of  Anti- 
Saini  Nioaise  says  that  there  was  a  Grand 
Lodge  at  Naples,  in  1756.  which  was  in 
correspondence  with  the  Lodges  of  Germany. 
But  its  meetings  were  suspended  by  a  royal 
edict  in  Sqitetnoer,  1775.  Li  1777  this  edict 
was  repealed  at  the  instigation  of  the  Queen, 
and  Masonry  was  agam  tolerated.  This 
toleration  lasted,  however,  only  for  a  brief 
period.  In  1781  Ferdinand  IV.  renewed  the 
edict  d  suppression,  and  from  that  time  until 
the  end  of  the  century  Freemasonry  was 
subjected  in  Italy  to  the  combined  persecu- 
tions of  the  Church  and  State,  and  the  Masons 
of  Naples  met  onlv  in  secret.  In  1793,  after 
the  french  Revolution,  many  Lodges  were 
openly  organized.  A  Supreme  Council  of  the 
^ttmh  Kite  was  established  on  the  11th  of 
June,  1809,  of  which  King  Joachim  was 
elected  Grand  Master,  and  the  Grand  Orient 
d[  Naples  on  the  24th  of  the  same  month. 
The  tact  that  the  Grand  Orient  worked 
according  to  the  French  Rite,  and  the  Supreme 
Council  according"  to  the  Scottish,  caiised 
dissensions  between  the  two  bodies,  which, 
however,  were  finally  healed.  And  on  the 
23d  of  May,  1811,  a  Concordat  was  estab- 
lished between  the  Supreme  Council  and  the 
Grand  Orient,  by  which  the  latter  took  the 
supervision  of  the  degrees  up  to  the  Eight- 
eenth, and  the  former  of  those  from  the 
Eighteenth  to  the  Thirty-third.  In  October, 
1812,  King  Joachim  accepted  the  presi- 
dency of  the  Supreme  Council  as  its  Grand 
Commander.  Both  bodies  became  extinct 
in  1815,  on  the  accession  of  the  Bourbons. 

Napoleon  L  It  has  been  claimed,  and 
with  much  just  reason,  as  shown  in  his  course 
of  life,  that  Napoleon  the  Great  was  a 
member  of  the  Brotherhood,  and  it  is  said 
was  initiated  at  Malta,  between  June  12  and 
July  19,  1798.  The  AheiUe  Maconnique  of 
1829,  aJod  Clavel,  in  1830,  allc^  that  he 
tisited  a*  Lodge  incognito  in  Paris.    His  life 


mdioated  favor  to  the  Fraternity,  and  in  1804 
he  appointed  Joseph  Buonaparte  G.  Master 
of  the  Grand  Orient.  Lucien  and  Louis 
Buonaparte  were  of  the  Fraternity,  as  also 
Jerome.  Louis  Napoleon  III.  was  a  member 
of  the  Supreme  Council  A.  A.  Scottish  Rite  of 
France. 

Napoleonic  BiafMmry.  An  Order  under 
this  name,  called  also  the  French  Order  of 
Noachites,  was  established  at  Pafis,  in  1816, 
by  some  of  the  adherents  of  the  Emperor 
Napoleon.  It  was  divided  into  three  d^nrees : 
1.  Knight;  2.  Commander;  3.  Grand  Elect. 
The  li^  degree  was  subdivided  into  three 
points:  1.  Secret  Judge;  ii.  Perfect  Initiate; 
lii.  Knight  of  the  Crown  of  Oak.  The  mys- 
tical ladder  in  this  Rite  consisted  of  eight 
steps  or  stages,  whose  names  were  Adam, 
Eve,  Noah,  Camech,  Naamah,  Peleg,  Oubal, 
and  Orient.  The  initials  of  these  words, 
properly  transposed,  compose  the  word  Na- 
poleon, and  this  is  enough  to  show  the  char- 
acter ot  the  system.  G^eral  Bertrand  was 
elected  Grand  Master,  but,  as  he  was  then 
in  the  island  of  St.  Helena,  the  Order  was 
directed  by  a  Supreme  Commander  and  two 
Lieutenants.  It  was  Masonic  in  form  only, 
and  lasted  but  for  a  few  years. 

Narbonne,  Rite  of.     See  Primilwe  RiU, 

National  Grand  Lodge  of  Germany. 
The  Royal  Mother  Lodge  of  the  Three 
Globes,  which  had  been  established  at  Berlin 
in  1740.  and  recognised  as  a  Grand  Lodge 
by  Frederick  the  Great  in  1744,  renounced 
the  Rite  of  Strict  Observance  in  1771,  and. 
declaring  itself  free  and  independent,  assumed 
the  title  of  "The  Grand  National  Mother 
Lod^  of  the  Three  Globes,"  by  which  appella- 
tion it  is  still  known. 

The  Grand  Orient  of  France,  among  its 
first  acts,  established,  as  an  integral  part 
of  itself,  a  National  Grand  Lodge  of  Fnmoe. 
which  was  to  take  the  place  of  the  old  Grand 
Lodge,  which,  it  declared,  had  ceased  to 
exist.  But  the  year  after,  in  1773,  the  Na- 
tional Grand  Lodge  was  suppressed  by  the 
power  which  had  given  it  birtn;  and  no  such 
power  is  now  recognized  in  French  Masonry. 

Naymus  Grecug.  The  Grand  Lodge, 
No.  1.,  MS.  contains  the  following  passage: 
"  Yt  befell  that  their  was  on'  curious  Masson 
that  height  [was  called]  Naymus  Grecus 
that  had  byn  at  the  making  of  Sallomon's 
Temple,  and  he  came  into  fifraunce,  and  there 
he  taught  the  science  of  Massonrey  to  men  of 
fifraunce."  Who  was  this  "Naymus  Grecus"? 
The  writers  of  these  old  records  of  Masonry 
are  notorious  for  the  way  in  which  they 
mangle  all  names  and  words  that  are  in  a 
foreign  tongue.  Hence  it  is  impossible  to 
say  who  or  what  is  meant  bjr  this  word.  It  is 
differentlv  spdled  in  the  various  manuscripts: 
Namaa  Oreaoua  in  the  Lansdowne,  Naymun 
GrcBCua  in  the  Sloane,  Orecua  alone  in  the 
Edinburgh-Kilwinning,  and  Maymus  Qrecua 
in  the  Dowland.*    Anderson,  in  the  second 

*  For  a  table  of  the  various  speUingB,  see  Atb 
QwOuof  CoroneUorum,  m.,  103. 
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edition  of  his  ConstUuHons  (1738,  p.  16), 
calls  him  Ninua,  Now,  it  would  not  be 
an  altogether  wild  conjecture  to  sup- 
pose that  some  confused  idea  of  Magna 
Grfficia  was  floating  in  the  minds  of  these 
unlettered  Masons,  especially  since  the 
Leland  Manuscript  records  that  in  Magna 
Grseda  Pythiworas  established  his  school,  and 
then  sent  Masons  into  France.  Between 
Magna  GrcBcia  and  Mayntis  Qrecu»  the  bridge 
IS  a  short  one,  not  greater  than  between 
Tubal-eatn  and  Wackan,  which  we  find  in 
a  G^man  Middle  Age  document.  The  one 
being  the  name  of  a  place  and  the  other  of  a 
person  would  be  no  obstacle  to  these  accom- 
modating record  writers;  nor  must  we  flinch 
at  the  anachronism  of  placing  one  of  the 
disciples  of  Pythagoras  at  the  building  of 
the  Solomonic  Temple,  when  we  remembor 
that  the  same  writers  make  Euclid  and 
Abraham  contemporaries. 

Naiwetlu  A  city  of  Galilee,  in  which 
our  Savior  spent  his  childhood  and  much 
of  his  life,  and  whence  he  Is  often  called, 
in  the  New  Testament,  the  Nasarene,  or 
Jesus  of  Nasareth.    Jesus  Naatrenua  was  a 

yortion  of  the  inscription  on  the  cross.  (See 
.  N,  B,  /.)  In  the  Rose  Croix,  Nasareth 
is  a  significant  word,  and  Jesus  is  designated 
as  "our  Master  of  Nasareth,"  to  indicate 
the  origin  and  nature  of  the  new  dogmas 
on  whidi  the  Order  of  the  lUky  Ctobb  was 
instituted. 

Nebraskm.  Masonry  was  introduced  into 
Nebraska  in  October,  1855,  by  a  Charter 
from  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Illinois  to  Ndbraska 
Lodge.  Two  other  Lodges  were  subseauentl^r 
chartered  by  the  Grand  Lodges  of  Missouri 
and  Iowa.  In  September,  1857,  the  Grand 
Lod^  of  Nebraska  was  organized  by  a  con- 
vention of  delegates  from  these  three  Lodges, 
and  R.  C,  Jordan  was  elected  Grand  Master. 
The  Grand  Chapter  was  organised  March 
19,  1867.  The  Grand  Commandery  of  Ne- 
braska was  instituted  at  Omaha,  December 
28,  1871. 

Mebucbadneur*  About  630  years  b.  c. 
the  empire  and  city  of  Babylon  were  con- 

2uered  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  the  king  of  the 
Shaldeans,  a  nomadic  race,  who,  descending 
from  their  homes  in  the  Caucasian  mountains, 
had  overwhelmed  the  countries  of  Southern 
Asia.  Nebuchadnezzar  was  engaged  during 
his  whole  reign  in  wars  of  conquest.  Among 
other  nations  who  fell  beneath  his  victorious 
arms  was  Judea,  whose  king,  Jehoiakim,  was 
slain  b^  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  his  son, 
Jeholacmxk^  ascended  the  Jewish  throne. 
After  a  reign  of  three  years^  he  was  deposed 
by  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  his  kingdom  ^ven 
to  his  unde,  Zedekiah,  a  monarch  distin- 
guished for  his  vices.  Having  repeatedly 
rebelled  against  the  Babylonian  king,  Nebu- 
chadnezzar repaired  to  Jerusalem,  and,  after 
a  siege  of  ei^diteen  months,  reduced  it.  The 
dtv  was  levded  with  the  ground,  the  Temple 
pilk^Sod  and  burned,  and  the  inhabitants 
carried  captive  to  Babylon.  These  events 
are  commemorated  in  the  first  secUon  of 


the  Enc^iah  and  American  Royal  Arch  qra- 
tem. 

Nebmaradaii*  A  captain,  or,  as  we 
would  now  call  hinif  a  seneral  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, who  oommanaed  the  Chaldean 
army  at  the  siege  of  Jerusalem,  and  who 
executed  the  orders  of  his  sovereign  by 
the  destruction  d  the  city  and  Tempte,  and 
by  canving  the  inhabitants,  except  a  few 
husbanamen,  as  captives  to  Babylon. 

Negro  Lodges.  The  subject  of  Lodges 
of  colored  persons,  commonly  caDed  "Negro 
Lodges,"  was  for  many  years  a  source  of 
agitation  in  the  United  States,  not  on  account, 
generally,  <^  the  color  of  the  members  of  these 
Lodges,  but  on  account  of  the  supposed 
ille^uiity  of  their  Charters.  The  history  of 
their  organisation  was  thoroughly  investi- 
snited,  many  years  ago.  hv  Bro.  Philip  S. 
Tucker,  of  Vermont,  and  Charles  W.  Moore, 
of   Massachusetts,   and  the  result  is   here 

Siven,   with  the  addition  of  certain  facts 
erived  from  a  statement  made  by  the  officers 
of  the  Lodge  in  1827. 

Prince  BGuI  and  thirteen  other  negroes  were 
made  Masons  in  a  military  Lodge  in  the  Brit- 
ish Army  then  at  Boston,  on  March  6,  1775. 
When  the  Army  was  withdrawn  Uiese  negroes 
applied  to  the  Grand  Lodge  of  England  for 
a  Charter  and  on  the  20th  of  September, 
1784,  a  Charter  for  a  Master's  Lcxlge  was 
nanted,  although  not  received  until  1787,  to 
Prince  Hall  and  others,  all  colored  men,  under 
the  authority  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  England. 
The  Lodse  bore  the  name  of  "African  Codge. 
No.  429,  and  was  situated  in  the  dty  of 
Boston.  This  Lodse  ceased  its  connection 
with  the  Grand  Lodse  of  England  for  many 
years,  and  about  the  beginning  ci  the  present 
centurv  its  r^pstration  was  staid:en  from  the 
rolls  (»  the  United  Grand  Lodge  of  En^^and, 
when  new  lists  were  made  as  were  many  other 
Lodges  in  distant  parts  of  the  world,  its  legal 
existence,  in  the  meantime,  nevor  having  been 
recognized  by  the  Grand  Lodse  of  Massa- 
chusetts, to  which  body  it  had  afways  refused 
to  acknowledge  allegiance. 

After  the  death  of  Hall  and  his  colleMieSy 
to  whom  the  Charter  had  been  grantee^  the 
hodfsdf  for  want  of  some  one  to  conduct  its 
affairs,  fell  into  abeyance,  or,  to  use  the.  tech- 
nical phrase,  became  dormant.  After  some 
years  it  was  revived,  but  by  whom,  or  under 
what  process  of  Masonic  law,  is  not  stated, 
and  information  of  the  revival  given  to  the 
Grand  Lodge  of  England,  but  no  renly  or  rec- 
ognition was  received  from  that  bodv.  After 
some  hesitation  as  to  what  would  be  the 
projper  course  to  pursue,  thev  came  to  the  con- 
clusion, as  th^  have  themselves  stated,  "that, 
with  what  kiK>wledfle  they  possessed  of  Ma- 
sonry, and  as  people  of  coIot  by  themselves, 
they  were,  and  ought  by  rij^ts  to  be,  free  and 
independent  of  other  Lodges."  Accordingly, 
on  the  18th  of  June,  1827.  th^  issued  a  proto- 
col, in  which  they  said:  ''We  publicly  declare 
ourselves  free  and  inde|>endent  of  any  Lodge 
from  this  day,  and  we  will  not  be  tributaxy  or 
governed  by  any  Lodge  but  that  of  our  own.'' 
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Hmt  Boon  after  asBumed  the  name  of  tbe 
"Prmce  Hall  Grand  Lodge."  and  isBued  Char- 
tflfs  for  the  constitution  of  subordinateB.  and 
from  it  have  proceeded  all  the  Lodgea  d  col- 
ored peraonanoweziBting  in  the  United  States. 

Admittingeven  the  l^^ahty  of  the  English 
Charter  of  1784— ft  will  be  seen  that  there  wae 
already  a  Masonic  authority  in  Maasachu- 
settB  voDon  whose  prerogatives  of  jurisdiction 
Budi  Charter  was  an  invasion— it  cannot  be 
denied  that  the  unrecognised  self-revival  of 
1827,  and  the  subsequent  assumption  of 
Gnaad  Lodge  powers,  were  illegal,  and  ren- 
dered both  the  Prince  Hall  Grand  Lodge  and 
all  the  Lodges  which  emanated  from  it  dan- 
destine.  And  this  has  been  the  unanimous 
opinion  of  all  Masonic  jurists  in  America. 

[However,  Masonry  has  spread  among  the 
negroes  until  now  they  have  Lodges  and 
Grand  ^Lodm  in  most  of  the  States  and  in 
Canada  ana  Liberia.  As  they  wear  emblems 
of  all  the  other  bodies  it  is  presumable  they 
have  them  as  weU.] 

NelglilNir.  All  the  Old  Constitutions  have 
the  oharge  that  "every  Mason  shall  keep  true 
counsels  Lodge  and  Qiamber."  (SloaneMS., 
No.  3848.)  This  is  enlarged  in  the  Anderson- 
ian  Char^  of  1722  thus:  "You  are  not  to  let 
your  f ami^,  friends,  and  neighboun  know  the 
eoneems  of  the  Lodge."  (ConstUtUionBf  1723, 
p.  65.)  However  loquacious  a  Mason  mav  be 
m  the  natmvl  confidence  of  neighborhood  in- 
teroouneL  he  must  be  reserved  m  all  that  re* 
lates  to  the  esoteric  concerus  of  Masonry. 

Ncitll*  The  EaypiOBXi  synonym  of  the 
Greek  Athene  or  Mmerva. 

Ndcam*  Dpi  But  properly  according  to 
the  Masoretic  pointing,  NAXAN.  A  Hebrew 
wcNrd  signifying  Vengeance^  and  a  significant 
word  in  the  high  degrees.    (See  Vengeance.) 

N^ounali.    TXOpy      Hd>rew,    signifying 

Vengeance,  and,  ake  Nakam,  a  significant 
word  in  tiie  }agfi  degrees. 

Nembfotli.  A  corruption  of  Nimrod,  f re- 
quentiy  used  in  the  Old  Records. 

NemeslB.  According  to  Hesiod,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Ni^t,  originally  the  peraonificationof  the 
moral  feehnp  oiright  and  a  just  fear  of  crimi- 
nal actions;  mother  words.  Conscience.  A  tem- 
ple was  erected  to  Nemesis  at  Attica.  She  was 
at  times  called  Adrastea  and  Rhamnusia^and 
represented  in  Uie  earliest  days  a  young  vuvpn 
tike  unto  Venus:  at  a  later  penod,  as  older 
and  holding  a  heum  and  wheel.  At  Khamnus 
there  was  a  statue  of  Nemesis  of  Parian  marble 
executed  by  Phidias.  The  festival  in  Greece 
hdd  in  her  honor  was  called  Nemesia. 

Neoeoms.  A  name  of  the  guardian  of  the 
Tonple. 

Neoi^hyte.  Greek,  ^Ufvret,  neuly  planied. 
In  the  primitive  church,  it  simplified  one  who 
had  recently  abandoned  Judaism  or  Pagan- 
ism and  embraced  Christianity;  and  in  the 
Roman  Church  those  recently  admitted  into 
its  communion  are  still  so  caUed.  Hence  it 
has  fUso  been  applied  to  the  young  disciple  of 
any  art  or  science.  Thus  Ben  Jonson  calls  a 
young  actor,  at  his  first  entrance  "on  the 


boards,"  a  neo^fhyte  plauer.  In  Freemasonry 
the  newly  initiated  and  uninstructed  candi- 
date is  sometimes  so  desisnated. 

Neoplatonism.  A  philosophical  schooL 
founded  at  Alexandria  in  Bgypt,  which  added 
to  the  theosophic  theories  oiPlato  many  mys- 
tical doctrines  borrowed  from  the  East.  The 
Jrindpal  disciples  of  this  school  were  Philo- 
udeus,  Plotmus,  Porphyry,  Jamblichus, 
Produs,  and  Julian  the  Apostate.  Much 
of  the  symbolic  teaching  of  the  higher  de- 
grees of  Masonry  has  been  derived  from  the 
school  of  the  Neoplatonists,  especially  from 
the  writings  of  Jamblichus  and  Philo-Judseus. 
Nephaffil*  Festivals,  without  wine,  cele- 
brated in  honor  of  the  lesser  deities. 

Nergal.  (Heb.  hX)^.)  The  synonym  of 
misfortune  and  ill-luck.  The  Hebrew  name 
for  Mars:  and  in  astrolocr  the  lesser  Malefic. 
The  word  in  Sanskrit  is  Nrigal, 

Ne  plus  ultra.  Latin.  Noihmg  more  be- 
yond. The  motto  adopted  for  the  degree  of 
Kadoflh  by  its  founders,  when  it  was  sup- 
posed to  be  the  summit  of  Masonry,  beyond 
which  ^ere  was  nothing  more  to  be  sought. 
And,  although  higher  degrees  have  been  since 
added,  the  motto  is  still  retained. 

Neuierlands*  Speculative  Masonry  was 
first  introduced  in  the  Netherlands  by  the 
opening  at  The  Hague,  in  1731,  of  an  occa- 
sional Lodge  under  a  Deputation  granted  by 
Lord  Lovel,  G.  M.  of  England,  of  which  Dr. 
Desaguliers  was  Master,  for  the  purpose  of 
conferring  the  First  ana  Second  aem*ees  on 
the  Duke  of  Lorraine,  afterward  the  Em- 
peror Frands  I.  He  received  the  Third  De- 
gree subsequently  in  Engjand.  But  it  was 
not  until  September  30,  1734,  that  a  regular 
Lodge  was  opened  bv  Bro.  Vincent  de  la 
Chai>elle,  as  Grand  Master  of  the  United 
Provinces,  who  may  therefore  be  renurded  as 
the  originator  of  Masonry  in  the  Netherlands. 
In  1735,  this  Lodge  received  a  Patent  or  Dep- 
utation from  the  Grand  Lodge  of  England. 
John  Cornelius  Rademaker  being  appointed 
Provincial  Grand  Master,  and  several  daugh- 
ter Lodges  were  established  by  it.  In  uie 
same  ^rear  the  States  General  prohibited  all 
Masonic  meetrngs  by  an  edict  issued  Novem- 
ber 30, 1735.  T^  Roman  dergy  actively  per- 
secuted the  Masons,  which  seems  to  have  pro- 
duced a  reaction,  for  in  1737  the  magistrates 
repealed  the  edict  of  suppreadon,  and  forbade 
the  dersy  from  any  mterferenoe  with  the 
Order,  after  'wiu.A  Masonry  flourished  in  the 
United  Provinces.  The  Masonic  innovations 
and  controversies  that  had  affected  the  rest 
of  the  continent  never  successfully  obtruded 
on  the  Dutch  Masons,  who  practised  with 
great  fidelity  the  simple  rite  of  the  Grand 
Lodge  of  Eujgland,  altnoui^  an  attempt  had 
been  made  in  1757  to  introduce  them.  In 
1796,  Uie  Grand  Lodge  adopted  a  Book  of 
Statutes,  by  which  it  accepted  the  three  Spmi- 
bolic  degrees,  and  referred  the  four  high 
degrees  of  the  French  Rite  to  a  Grand  Chap- 
ter. In  1316,  Prince  Frederick  attempted  a 
reform  in  the  degrees,  which  was,  however, 
only  partially  suooessf  uL    The  Grand  Lodgo 
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of  the  Netherlands,  whose  Orient  is  at  The 
Hague,  tolerates  the  high  degrees  without  ac- 
tuary recognizing  them.  Most  of  the  Lodges 
confine  themselves  to  the  Symbolic  degrees 
of  St.  John's  Masonry,  while  a  few  practise 
the  reformed  system  of  Prince  Fredenck. 

Network.  One  of  the  deccMrations  of  the 
pillars  at  the  porch  of  the  Temple.  (See  PiZ- 
tara  of  the  Porch,) 

Nevada.  Nevada  was  originany  a  part  of 
California,  and  when  separated  from  it  in 
1865,  there  were  eight  Lodges  in  it  working 
under  Charters  from  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Caf- 
ifomia.  These  Lodges  in  that  year  held  a 
convention  at  Virginia,  and  organised  the 
Grand  Lodge  of  Nevada. 

Ne  Yailetiir.  Latin.  Lett  U  should  he 
ehcmged.  These  words  refer  to  the  Masonic 
usage  of  requiring  a  Brother,  when  he  receives 
a  certificate  from  a  Lodge,  to  affix  his  name, 
in  his  own  handwriting,  in  the  margin,  as  a 
precautionary  measure,  which  enables  distant 
orethren,  by  a  comparison  of  the  handwriting, 
to  recognize  tihe  true  and  original  owner  of  the 
certificate,  and  to  detect  any  impostor  who 
may  surreptitiously  have  obtained  one. 

New  Bnmswldc*  Freemasonry  was  in- 
troduced into  this  province  about  the  middle 
of  the  last  centuryby  both  the  Grand  Lodses 
of  Scotland  and  JEhigland,  and  afterward  by 
that  of  L^land.  The  former  two  bodies  ap- 
pointed, at  a  later  period.  Provincial  Grand 
Masters,  and  in  1844  the  Provincial  Grand 
Lodge  of  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick 
was  organized  on  the  registry  of  Scotland. 
The  province  of  New  Brunswidc  becoming  an 
independent  portion  of  the  Dominion  of  Can* 
ada,  a  Grand  Lodge  was  established  in  Oc- 
tober, 1867,  by  a  majority  of  the  Lodges  of 
the  territory,  and  B.  Lester  Peters  was  elected 
Grand  Master.  Capitular,  Cryptic,  and  Tem- 
plar Masonry  each  have  bodies  in  the  Province. 

Newfoundland.  The  Ancient  Colony  of 
Newfoimdland  still  remains  without  the  Con- 
federation of  the  Canadian  Provinces.  Ma- 
sonry in  this  island  dates  back  to  1746,  the 
first  Warrant  being  granted  by  the  Provincial 
Grand  Lodge  at  Boston.  Bro.  J.  Lane's  list 
gives  six  Lodges  warranted  in  the  eighteenth 
century.  The  Grand  Lodge  of  the  Ancients 
(England)  is  credited  with  four — one  in  1774 
and  three  in  1788 — and  the  Grand  Lodge  of 
England  (Modems)  with  two — one  eadi  in 
1784  and  1785.  Nine  others  were  chartered 
by  the  present  Grand  .Lod^  of  Enp^d  up 
*  to  1881,  a  number  still  remaining  active. 

New  Hampshire*  Freemasonry  was  in- 
troduced into  New  Hampshire  in  June,  1734, 
by  the  constitution  of  St.  John's  Lodge  at 
Portsmouth,  under  a  Charter  from  the  Grand 
Lodge  of  Massachusetts.  Several  other  Lodges 
were  subsequently  constituted  bv  the  same  au- 
thority. In  1789  a  convention  of  these  Lodges 
was  held  at  Dartmouth,  and  the  Grand  Lodge 
of  New  Hampshire  organized,  and  John  Sum- 
van,  the  President  of  the  State,  was  elected 
Grand  Master.  A  Grand  Chapter  was  or- 
ganized in  1819,  and  a  Grand  Commandery  in 
1860. 


New  Jersey.  The  history  of  Freemasomy 
in  New  Jersey  prior  to  the  establishment  of 
the  Grand  Lodge  m  a.d.  1786,  was  involved 
m  such  obscurity  that  only  by  the  diligence 
and  perseverance  of  the  late  Grand  Secretary 
Joseph  H.  B[ough,  and  the  cooperation  of  an 
inteUiflent  historical  oonmiittee,  has  it  been 
possible  to  ascertain  and  collate  the  fragmen- 
tary and  scanty  data  into  a  sequent,  albeit 
incomplete,  narrative. 

The  general  upturning  due  to  the  Revolu- 
tionary War,  the  unsettled  conditions  which 
prevailed  for  many  years,  and  the  inf requency 
of  opportunity  for  Masonic  meetings,  must 
account  for  the  dispersion  of  such  reccwds  as 
were  kept,  and  su^^^et  why  it  was  that  the 
information  contained  in  the  earlier  works 
purporting^  to  be  Masonic  history  was  so  brief 
and  unsatisfactory  as  to  appear  to  be  tradi- 
tional rather  than  authentic.  The  researches 
of  this  committee  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  New 
Jersey  have  removed  much  of  the  obscurity 
surroimding  the  few  obtainable  facts. 

It  proved  the  issue  of  the  first  deputation 
bv  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  then  Grana  Master 
of  England,  to  Daniel  Coxe,  on  June  6. 
1730,  empowering  the  latter  as  "Provincial 
Grand  Master  of  the  Provinces  of  New  York* 
New  Jersey  and  Pensilvania,  in  America.'' 
Diligent  search  in  the  archives  of  the  Grand 
Lodge  of  England,  and  thorough  inquiry  for 
the  letters  and  papers  bearing  upon  the  sub- 
iect  amon^  the  descendants  of  Bro.  Coxe. 
failed  to  disclose  any  testimony  whatever  of 
the  exercise  by  him,  or  by  anyone  acting 
under  his  authority,  of  the  raerogatives  con- 
tained in  that  deputation.  The  chronological 
fact  remains,  however,  that  Danid  Coze  was 
the  first  appointed  Provincial  Grand  Master 
of  Masons  in  the  new  world. 

The  establishment  of  the  first  Lodsesin 
New  Jersey  appears  to  be  recorded  as  foflows: 
The  Provincial  Grand  Master  of  New  York, 
George  Harrison,  issued  a  warrant  erecting  a 
Lodge  in  the  city  of  Newark,  dated  May  13, 
1761,  and  althoiigh  the  minutes  of  this  Lodge 
are  not  continuous,  and  the  meetings  were 
intermitted^  once,  apparently  for  sixteen 
I,  yet  it  survives,  venerated  and  held  in 
rc«;ard  for  its  honorable  history,  as  St. 
I's  Lodge,  No.  1,  upon  the  present  register. 

A  year  later  Provincial  Grand  Master  Jer^ 
emy  Gridley  of  Massachusetts  procured  the 
issue  of  a  deputation  to  erect  Temple  Lodge, 
No.  1  in  Elizabethtown,  dated  June  24, 1762. 
and  on  December  27,  1763,  the  same  Grand 
Lodge  granted  a  petition  for  the  erection  of  a 
Lodge  by  the  name  of  St.  John's,  at  Prince- 
ton. No  record  of  the  actual  transactions  of 
these  two  Lod^  has  been  discovered,  but 
the  late  Recording  Grand  Secretaiy  of  Massa- 
chusetts, was  the  sufficient  authority  for  the 
averment  that  both  Lodges  had  been  duly  or- 

Sanised,  and  did  Masonic  work,  eridenced  by 
ocuments  regarding  them,  which  wero  sub- 
sequently destroyed  in  the  burning  of  the 
Masonic  Temple  in  Boston  in  1865.  After 
an  interval  of  three  years,  Provincial  Grand 
Master  Ball  of  Penni^lvania  warranted  a 
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Lodge  at  Baakismdge,  N.  J.,  as  No.  10,  on 
the  register  of  Pennsylyania,  another  was 
warranted  in  1779  at  Middletown,  and  in  1781 
Burlington  Lodge,  No.  32,  was  given  existence. 

A  word  as  to  the  organisation  of  the  Grand 
Lodge  of  New  Jersey.  A  convention  of  Free 
and  Accepted  Masons  was  held  pursuant  to 
notice  in  the  city  of  New  Brunswick  on  De* 
cember  18,  1786.  and  "being  Master  Masons, 
as  every  one  of  tnem  find  upon  strict  trial  ana 
due  examination,  and  residing  in  the  state  of 
New  Jersey,  taking  into  consiaeration  the  pro- 
priety and  necessity  of  forming  a  Grand 
Lodge  of  F.  &  A.  M.  of  the  state  of  New  Jer- 
sey, do  hereb3r  nnanimoudy  nominate  and 
elect  the  following;  Master  Masons  to  the  sev- 
eral oflBces  followmg,  to  wit." 

The  civic  titles  of  the  respective  officers  fol- 
low: Chief  Justice,  Vice  JPtesident  of  New 
Jersey,  late  High  Sheri£F,  Representative  in 
the  Assembly,  late  Colonel  in  the  Army  of 
the  U.  S^Clerk  of  the  General  Assembly  and 
another  High  Sheri£F. 

Lidividual  Masons  therefore,  not  Lodges, 
had  the  honor  of  establishing  this  Grand 
Lodge,  the  complete  records  of  which,  care- 
fully preserved,  are  in  print  and  availaole  for 
information  respecting  the  growth  of  the  Fra- 
ternity in  New  Jereey, 

The  Grand  Chapter  was  organised  at  Bur- 
lington, December  30, 1856;  the  Grand  Coun- 
cO,  November  26, 1860;  and  the  Grand  Com- 
mandery.  February  14, 1860.        [R.  A.  S.] 

New  Mexico.  The  Grand  Lodge  of  Mis- 
souri issued  wairants  to  the  following  Lodges 
in  New  Mexico,  viz.:  Aztec  Lodge,  No.  108; 
Chapman  Lodge,  No.  95;  and  Montezuma 
Lo^  No.  109. 

iSese  Lodges  met  in  convention,  August  6, 
1877,  at  Santa  F6,  for  the  purpose  of  discussing 
the  question  of  forming  a  Grand  Lodge. 
Bro.  Simon  B.  Newoomb  presided.  Tne 
committee  on  credentials  found  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  three  above-mentioned 
Lo^es  to  be  present. 

T^e  next  day  a  Constitution  and  By-Laws 
were  adopted,  tne  Grand  Officers  were  elected 
and  installed,  Bro.  Wm.  W.  Griffin  being 
M.  W.  Grand  Master,  and  David  J.  Miller 
R.  W.  Grand  Secretary. 

New  Templars.  An  Order  of  five  degrees 
instituted  in  France  in  the  early  part  of  this 
century.  The  degrees  were  termed — Initiati; 
Intimi  Initiati;  Adepti;  Orientales  Adept! ; 
and  Magns  afimlsB  nigr»  sancti  Johaimes 
Apoetoli  Adepti. 

New  Tork*  The  first  Da)utation  for  the 
American  Colonies  was  that  of  Daniel  Coxe  by 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  for  the  Provinces  of 
New  York,  New  Jerseyand  Pennsylvania,  and 
was  for  two  years.  There  are  no  authentic 
records  that  he  exercised  his  authority.  Rich- 
ard Riggs  was  appointed  by  the  Earl  of  Dam- 
ley,  November  15, 1737,  but,  as  with  his  pred- 
ecessor, there  are  no  records  extant  except 
newspaper  notices  of  meetings  of  "the 
Lodffe,'^  Francis  Goelet  was  appointed  by 
Lordf  Byron  in  1751,  and  was  succeeded  by 
George  Baxiison,  i^polnted  June  9,  1753,  by 


Lord  CaiTsfort.  Harrison  chartered  Lodges 
in  New  York^  New  Jers^,  Connecticut,  and 
Michigan.  Su*  John  Johnson  was  appointed 
by  Lord  Blany  in  1767,  but  did  not  assume 
office  until  1771,  and  was  the  last  of  tJie  "  Mod- 
em" Provincial  Grand  Masters.  The  pres- 
ent Grand  Lo^e  was  organized  December  15, 
1782,  under  a  ^vincial  Grand  Warrant  from 
the  "AthoU"  Grand  Lodge,  dated  September 
5,  1781,  declared  its  independence  Jime  6. 
1787,  and  assumed  the  title  of  the  "Grand 
Lodge  of  Free  and  Accn>ted  Masons  of  the 
State  of  New  York."  Tiiere  have  been  four 
schisms,  all  of  which  were  credital)ly  adjusted. 
A  Grand  Cluster  was  organized  in  1783,  which 
had  but  a  short  existence  and  was  succeeded 
by  the  present  Grand  Chapter  March  4, 1798. 
The  Grand  Commandery  was  organized  June 
18.  1814,  and  the  Grand  Councu  Royal  and 
Select  Masters  January  25,  1823.  The  Su- 
preme Council,  Northern  Jurisdiction,  A.  A. 
S.  R.  was  organized  by  Emmanuel  De  La 
Motta  in  New  York  City  in  1813,  but  was  pre- 
ceded by  a  Lodge  of  Perfection  at  Albany. 
N.  Y.,  in  1767.  [W.  J.  A.) 

Nick.  (Danish,  JViibiben.)  The  spirit  of  the 
waters,  an  enemy  of  man,  the  devil,  or  in  the 
vukate  "Old  Nick." 

NieoUdt  Chrlstoph  Friedrleh.  Chris- 
topher Frederick  Nicolai,  author  of  a  very  in- 
teresting essay  on  the  origin  of  the  Society  of 
Freemasons,  was  a  bookseller  of  Berlin,  and 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  Gorman 
savants  of  that  Augustan  age  of  German  liter- 
ature in  which  he  lived.  He  was  bom  at  Ber- 
lin on  the  18th  of  March,  1733,  and  died  in  the 
same  city  on  the  8th  of  January,  1811.  He 
was  the  editor  of.  and  an  industrious  con- 
tributor to,  two  German  periodicals  of  high 
literary  character,  a  learned  writer  on  various 
subjects  of  science  and  philosophy,  and  the 
intimate  friend  of  Leasing,  whose  works  he 
edited,  and  of  the  illustrious  Mendelssohn. 

Li  1782-^,  he  published  a  work  with  the  fol- 
lowing title:  Versiich  Hber  die  BeachtUdigun-' 
gen  wdche  dem  Tempelhermorden  gemachi 
worden  und  ijber  deaeen  Oeheimnisa;  ru^ 
einem  Anhange  aber  das  ErUsUhen  der  FreC-' 
maurergeseUschaft;  i.  e.,  "An  Essay  on  the 
accusations  made  against  the  Order  of  Knights 
Templars  and  their  myste^;  with  an  Appen- 
dix on  the  origin  of  the  Fraternity  of  %ree- 
nuusons."  In  this  work  Nicolai  advanced  his 
peculiar  theory  on  the  origin  of  Freemasonry, 
which  is  substantially  as  follows: 

Lord  Bacon,  taking  certain  hints  from  the 
writings  of  Andre&,  the  founder  of  RoBicru- 
cianism  and  his  English  disciple,  Fludd,  on 
the  subject  of  the  regeneration  of  the  world, 

groposed  to  accomplish  the  same  object,  but 
y  a  different  and  entirely  opposite  method. 
For,  whereas,  they  explained  everything  eso- 
tericaUy,  Bacon's  plan  was  to  abolish  aU  dis- 
tinction between  the  esoteric  and  the  exoteric, 
and  to  demonstrate  everything  by  proofs 
from  nature.  This  idea  he  first  promulgated 
in  his  Instawratio  Magna^  but  afterward  more 
fuUy  developed  in  his  New  Atlantis.  Li  this 
latter  work,  he  introduced  his  beautiful  ape- 
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logue^  abounding  in  Masonic  ideas,  in  which  he 
descnbed  the  unknown  island  of  Bensalem. 
where  a  king  had  built  a  large  edifice,  called 
after  himself,  Solomon's  House.  Charles  I., 
it  18  said,  had  been  much  attracted  by  this 
ideiL  and  had  intended  to  found  somethmg  of 
the  kind  upon  the  plan  of  Solomon's  Temple, 
but  the  occurrence  of  the  Civil  War  prevented 
the  execution  of  the  project. 

The  idea  lay  for  some  time  dormant,  but 
was  subsequently  revived,  in  1646.  by  Wallis, 
Wilkins.  and  several  other  learned  men,  who 
establianed  the  Royal  Society  for  the  purpose 
of  carryins  out  Bacon's  plan  of  communicating 
to  the  world  scientific  aiul  philosophical  truths. 
About  the  same  time  another  society  was 
formed  by  other  learned  men,  who  sought  to 
arrive  at  truth  by  the  investigations  of  al- 
chemy and  astroloQT.  To  this  society  such 
men  as  Ashmole  and  lily  were  attached,  and 
they  resolved  to  construct  a  House  of  Solo- 
mon in  the  island  of  Bensalem,  where  they 
night  communicate  their  instructions  by 
means  of  secret  symbols.  To  cover  their 
mysterious  designs,  thev  got  themselves  ad- 
mitted into  the  Masons'  Company,  and  held 
their  meetings  at  Masons'  Hall,  in  Masons' 
Alley,  BasinghaU  Street.  As  freemen  of 
London,  th^  took  the  name  of  Freemasons, 
and  naturaUy  adopted  the  Masonic  imple- 
ments as  symDols.  AlthoufiEh  this  association, 
like  the  Royal  Society,  sought,  but  by  a  differ- 
ent method,  to  inculcate  the  principles  of  nat- 
ural science  and  philosophy,  it  suoflMequently 
took  a  political  direction.  Most  of  its  mem- 
bers were  strongly  opposed  to  the  puritanism 
of  the  dominant  party  and  were  m  favor  of 
the  royal  cause,  and  hence  their  meetinjss, 
ostensioly  held  for  the  purpose  of  scientific 
investigation,  were  really  used  to  conceal  their 
secret  political  efforts  to  restore  the  exiled 
house  of  Stuart.  From  this  society,  which 
subsequently  underwent  a  decadence,  sprang 
the  revival  in  1717,  which  culminated  m  the 
establishment  of  the  Grand  Lodffe  of  England. 

Such  was  the  theory  of  Nicolai.  Few  will 
be  found  at  the  present  day  to  concur  in  all  his 
views,  yet  none  can  refuse  to  award  to  him  the 
praise  of  independence  of  opinion,  originality 
of  thought,  and  an  entire  avoidance  of  the 
beaten  paths  of  hearsay  testimony  and  unsup- 

Eorted  tntdition.   His  results  may  be  rejected, 
ut  his  method  of  attaining  them  must  be 
commended. 

Nlcotlates,  Order  of.  A  secret  order 
mentioned  by  Clavel,  teaching  the  doctrines 
ofTythagoras. 

Nlgbt.  Lodffes,  all  over  the  world,  meet, 
except  on  special  occasions,  at  night.  In  this 
selection  of  the  hours  of  ni^t  and  darkness  for 
initiation,  the  usual  coincidence  will  be  found 
between  the  ceremonies  of  Freemasonry  and 
those  of  the  Ancient  Mysteries,  showing  their 
evident  derivation  from  a  common  origin. 
Justin  says  that  at  Eleusis,  Triptolemus  in- 
vented the  art  of  sowing  com,  and  that,  in 
honor  of  this  invention,  the  nights  were  con- 
secrated to  initiation.  The  application  is, 
howeveri  rather  abstruse* 


In  the  Bacchcs  of  Euripides,  that  author  in- 
troduces the  god  Bacchus,  the  supposed  in- 
ventor of  the  Dionysian  mysteries,  as  replying 
to  the  question  of  King  rentheus  in  the  fol- 
lowing words: 

nSN.     Ti.  tups,  ir&KTmpf  ^  /iHt  i|M^p«ur  rcActci 
A9L     MvKTMp  ra  wokXd.  9%i$.vifnfT*  5x**  <ncoro«. 

Burip.  Baodi,  Act  II.,  1.  485. 

"Penlheua. — ^By  night  or  day,  these  saored  rites 
perform'st  thou? 
BaochuB. — ^Mostly  by  night,  for  venerable  is 
darkness"; 

and  in  all  the  other  mysteries  the  same  reason, 
was  assigned  for  nocturnal  celebrations,  since 
night  and  darkness  have  something  solemn 
and  august  in  them  which  is  disposed  to  fill 
the  mind  with  sacred  awe.  And  hence  black, 
as  an  emblem  of  darkness  and  night,  was  con- 
sidered as  the  color  appropriate  to  the  myster- 
ies. 

In  the  mysteries  of  Hindustan,  the  candi- 
date for  initiation,  having  been  duly  prepared 
by  p>revious  purifications,  was  led  at  the  dead 
of  ni^ht  to  the  gloomy  cavern,  in  which  the 
mystic  rites  were  i>erformed. 

The  same  period  of  darkness  was  adopted 
for  the  celebration  of  the  mysteries  of  Mithras, 
in  Persia.  Among  the  Druids  of  Britain  ana 
Gaul,  the  principal  annual  initiation  com- 
menoed  at  "low  twelve,"  or  midnight  of  the 
eve  of  May-day.  In  short,  it  is  indiiE^utable 
that  the  initiations  in  all  the  Ancient  Mys- 
teries were  nocturnal  in  their  character. 

The  reason  cdven  by  the  ancients  for  this 
Selection  of  night  as  the  time  for  initiation,  is 
equally  applicable  to  the  system  of  Freemar 
sonry.  'O^arkness,"  says  Oliver,  "was  an 
emblem  of  death,  and  death  was  a  prelude  to 
resurrection.  It  will  be  at  once  seen,  there- 
fore, in  what  manner  the  doctrine  of  the  res- 
urrection was  inculcated  and  exemplified  in 
these  remarkable  institutions." 

Death  and  the  resurrection  were  the  doo- 
trines  taught  in  the  Ancient  Mysteries;  and 
night  and  darkness  were  necessary  to  add  to 
the  sacred  awe  and  reverence  which  these  doc- 
trines ought  always  to  inspire  in  the  rational 
and  contemplative  mind.  The  same  doc- 
trines form  the  very  groundwork  of  Free- 
masonry; and  as  the  Master  Mason,  to  use 
the  language  of  Hutchinson,  "represents  a 
man  saved  from  the  grave  of  imquity  and 
raised  to  the  faith  of  salvation,"  darKness  and 
night  are  the  appropriate  accompaniments  to 
the  solemn  ceremonies  which  demonstrate 
this  profession. 

Nfliongl.  ("Chronicles  of  Nihon.")  The 
companion  of  the  Kojiki;  the  two  works  to- 
gether forming  the  doctrinal  and  historic  basis 
of  Sintonism.  The  Japanese  adherents  of 
Sinsyn  are  termed  Sintus,  or  Sintoos,  who 
worship  the  gods,  the  chief  of  which  is  Ten-sio- 
dai-yin.  The  Nihon^  was  composed  about 
720  A.D.,  with  the  evident  design  of  giving  a 
Chinese  coloring  to  the  subject-matter  d  the 
Kojiki,  upon  which  it  is  founded. 

Nile*  There  is  a  tradition  in  the  old  Ma- 
sonic Records  that  the  inundations  of  the  river 
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Nile,  in  Egypt,  oontii»ia]l7  destToymg  the 
periahable  landmarks  b^  which  one  man  oouM 
djstinguiah  hia  possessions  from  those  of  an- 
other, Eudid  instructed  the  people  in  the  art 
of  peometry,  by  which  they  might  measure 
their  lands;  and  then  taught  them  to  bound 
them  with  walls  imd  ditches,  so  that  after  an 
inundation  each  man  ooiild  identify  his  own 
boundaries. 

The  tradition  is  given  in  the  Cooke  MS. 
thus:  "Eudyde  was  one  of  the  first  founders 
of  Geometry,  and  he  gave  hit  name,  for  in 
his  tyme  there  was  a  water  in  that  lond  of 
ESgypt  that  is  called  Nilo,  and  hit  flowid  so 
f erre  into  the  londe  that  men  myght  not  dwelle 
therein.  Then  this  worthi  derke  EncUde 
tau^t  hem  to  make  grete  wallys  and  diches  to 
holde  owt  the  watyr,  and  he  b^r  Gemetria 
mesured  the  londe  and  departyd  hit  in  divers 
partys,  and  made  eveiy  man  to  close  his  owne 
parte  wkh  wallee  and  diches."  (lines  455-472.) 
This  legend  of  the  origin  of  the  art  of  geometry 
was  borrowed  by  the  old  Operative  Masons 
from  the  Origines  of  St.  Isidore  of  Seville, 
where  a  similar  story  is  told. 

NO  nisi  davls  deest.  Latin.  Nothing  htU 
the  key  is  winting.  A  motto  or  device  often 
attached  to  the  double  triangle  of  Royal  Arch 
Masonry.  It  is  inscribed  on  the  Royal  Arch 
badge  or  jewel  of  the  Grand  Chapter  of  Scot- 
land, the  other  devices  being  a  double  triangle 
and  a  triple  tau. 

Nlmrod*  The  legend  of  the  Craft  in  the 
Old  Constitutions  rdfers  to  Nimrod  as  one  of 
the  founders  of  Masonry.  Thus  in  the  York 
MS^  No.  Ij  we  read :  "At  y«  makeing  of 
y«  Toure  of^  BabeU  there  was  Masonrie  first 
much  esteemed  of,  and  the  King  of  Babilon 
yt  was  called  Nimrod  was  A  mason  himself e 
and  loved  well  Masons.''  And  the  Cooke 
MS.  thus  repeats  the  story:  ''And  this  same 
Nembroth  began  the  towre  of  babilon  and  he 
taught  to  his  werkemen  the  craft  of  Masonrie, 
and  he  had  with  him  many  Masons  more  than 
forty  thousand.  And  he  loved  and  cherished 
them  welL''  (Une  343.)  The  idea  no  doubt 
sprang  out  of  the  Scriptural  teachin|[  that 
Nimrod  was  the  architect  of  many  dties;  a 
statement  not  so  well  expressed  in  the  author- 
ised version,  as  it  is  in  the  improved  one  of 
Bochart,  wluch  says:  "From  that  land  Nim- 
rod went  forth  to  Asshur,  and  builded  Nine- 
veh, and  Rehoboth  dty,  and  Calah,  and  Resen 
between  Nineveh  and  Calah,  that  is  the  great 
dty." 

NIne«  If  the  number  three  was  celebrated 
among  the  ancient  sag;es,  that  of  three  times 
three  had  no  less  celebrity;  becaxise,  according 
to  Uiem,  each  of  the  three  dements  which  con- 
stitute our  bodies  is  ternary:  the  water  con- 
taining earth  and  fire;  the  earth  containing 
igneous  and  aqueous  partides;  and  the  fire 
bein^  temperea  by  globules  of  w%ter  and  ter- 
restrial corpusdes  which  serve  to  feed  it.  No 
one  of  the  three  dements  being  entirdv  sep- 
arated from  the  others,  all  material  beings 
composed  of  these  three  dements,  whereof 
each  is  triple,  may  be  dedgnated  by  the  fig- 
urative nundber  of  three  times  three,  whidi  has 
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become  the  symbol  of  all  formations  of  bodies. 
Hence  the  name  of  ninth  envdop  given  to 
matter.  Every  material  eztendon,  every  cir- 
cular line,  has  for  its  representative  dgn  the 
number  nine  among  the  Pythagoreans,  who 
had  observed  the  property  which  this  nuidber 
possesses  of  reproaucing  itself  incessantly  and 
entire  in  every  multiplication;  thus  offering  to 
the  mind  a  very  striking  emblem  of  matter, 
which  is  incessantly  composed  before  our  eyes, 
after  having  undergone  a  thousand  decompo- 
sitions. 

The  number  nine  was  consecrated  to  the 
Spheres  and  the  Muses.  It  is  the  sign  of  every 
circumference;  because  a  drde  or  360  degrees 
is  equal  to  9,  that  is  to  say,  3+6+0-9. 
Neverthdess,  the  ancients  rcjgarded  this  num- 
ber with  a  sort  of  terror;  they  considered  it  a 
bad  presage:  as  the  symbol  of  versatility,  of 
change,  ana  the  emblem  of  the  frailty  of 
human  affairs.  Wherdore  they  avoided  all 
numbers  where  nine  appears,  and  chiefly  81, 
the  produce  of  9  multiplied  b;^  itself,  and  the 
addition  whereof,  8  +  1,  again  presents  the 
number  9. 

As  the  figure  of  the  number  6  was  the 
^mbol  of  the  terrestrial  globe,  animated  by  a 
Divine  spirit,  the  figure  of  the  number  9  sym* 
boliied  the  earth,  under  the  influence  of  the 
Evil  Prindple;  and  thence  the  temnr  it  in- 
spired. Neverthdess,  according  to  the  Kab- 
balists,  the  dpher  9  mnbolises  the  generative 
egg,  or  the  image  of  a  little  globular  bein^ , 
from  whose  lower  dde  seems  to  flow  its  spirit 
of  life. 

The  Ennead,  signifying  an  aggregate  of 
nine  things  or  persons,  is  the  fiorst  square  of 
unequal  numbers. 

Everyone  is  aware  of  the  singiilar  properties 
of  the  number  9.  which,  multiplied  by  itself  or 
any  other  number  whatever,  gives  a  result 
whose  final  sum  is  always  9,  or  always  divia* 
ible  by  9. 

9,  multiplied  by  each  of  the  ordinary  num- 
bers, produces  an  arithmetical  progresdon, 
each  member  whereof,  composed  of  two  fig« 
ures,  presents  a  remarkable  fact;  for  exam- 
ple: 

1.2.   3.    4.    5.    6.    7.    8.    9.  10 
9  .  18  .  27  .  36  .  45  .  54  .  63  .  72  .  81  .  90 

The  first  line  of  figures  gives  the  regular 
series,  from  1  to  10. 

The  second  reproduces  this  line  doubly: 
first  ascending  from  the  first  figure  of  18,  ana 
then  returning  from  the  second  figure  of  81. 

In  Freemasonry,  9  derives  its  value  from  its 
being  the  product  of  3  multiplied  into  itsdf, 
and  oonse<iuently  in  Masomc  language  the 
number  9  is  always  denoted  by  the  expresdon 
3  times  3.  For  a  similar  reason,  27,  which  is 
3  times  9,  and  81,  which  is  9  times  9,  are  es- 
teemed as  saored  numbers  in  the  higher  de- 
grees. 

Nineveh.  The  capital  of  the  andent  king- 
dom of  Assyria,  and  ouilt  by  Nimrod.  The 
traditions  of  its  s;reatness  and  the  magnifi- 
cence of  its  buildrngn  were  familiar  to  the 
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Arabs,  the  Greeks,  and  the  Romans.  The 
modem  disooveries  of  Rich,  of  Botta»  and 
other  explorers,  have  thrown  much  light  upon 
its  ancient  oondition,  and  have  shown  that  it 
was  the  seat  of  much  architectural  splendor 
and  of  a  profoundly  symbolical  religion,  which 
had  something  of  the  characteristics  of  the 
Mithraic  worship.  In  the  m^hical  relations 
of  the  Old  Constitutions,  which  make  up  the 
legend  of  the  Craft,  it  is  spoken  of  as  the  an- 
cient birthplace  of  Masonry,  where  Nimrod. 
who  was  its  builder,  and  ''was  a  Mason  ana 
loved  well  the  Craft,''  employed  60,000  Ma- 
sons to  build  it,  and  save  them  a  charge  "that 
they  should  be  true,"  and  this,  says  the  Har- 
leian  MS.,  No.  1942,  was  the  first  time  that 
any  Mason  had  anycharge  of  Craft. 

Nlsan*  Tp^y  The  seventh  month  of  the 
Hebrew  civil  year,  and  corresponding  to  the 
months  of  March  and  April,  commencmg  with 
the  new  moon  of  the  former. 

Noachldae.  The  descendants  of  Noah. 
A  term  applied  to  fVeemasons  on  the  theory, 
derived  from  the  "legend  of  the  Craft,"  that 
Noah  was  the  father  and  founder  of  the 
Masonic  system  of  theolog^y.  And  hence  the 
Freemasons  claim  to  be  his  descendants,  be- 
cause in  times  past  th^  preserved  the  pure 
principles  of  his  reUgion  amid  the  corruptions 
of  surroimding  faiths. 

Dr.  Anderson  first  used  the  word  in  this 
sense  in  the  second  edition  of  the  Book  of  Con- 
BtituHons:  "A  Mason  is  obliged  by  his  tenure 
to  observe  the  moral  law  as  a  true  Noa- 
chida."  But  he  was  not  the  inventor  of  the 
term,  for  it  occurs  in  a  letter  sent  by  the  Grand 
Lodge  of  England  to  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Cal- 
cutta in  1735,  which  letter  is  preserved  among 
the  Rawlinson  MSS.  in  the  IBodleian  Library, 
Oxford.  (See  Ara  Quatuor  Coronatomm,  xi., 
85.) 

Noachlte,  or  Prassian  Knight*  (Noackite 
ou  CheoalieT  Pntssien,)  1.  The  Twenty-first 
Degree  of  the  Ancient  and  Accepted  Scot- 
tish Rite.  The  history  as  well  as  the  charac- 
ter of  this  degree  is  a  very  singular  one.  It  is 
totsdly  unconnected  with  the  series  of  Masonic 
decrees  which  are  founded  upon  the  Temple  of 
Solomon,  and  is  traced  to  the  tower  of  Babel. 
Hence  the  Prussian  Knights  cdil«  themselves 
Noachites,  or  Disciples  of  Noah,  while  they 
designate  all  other  Masons  as.  Hiramites,  or 
Disciples  of  Hiram.  The  early  French  rit- 
uals state  that  the  degree  was  translated  in 
1757  from  the  German  by  M.  de  Beraye, 
Knight  of  Elojquence  in  the  Lodge  of  the 
Count  St.  Gelaire,  Inspector-General  of  Prus- 
sian Lodges  in  France.  Lennin^  gives  no 
credit  to  this  statement,  but  admits  that  the 
origin  of  the  degree  must  be  attributed  to 
the  year  above  named.  The  destruction  of  the 
tower  of  Babel  constitutes  the  legend  of  the 
degree,  whose  mythical  founder  is  said  to  have 
been  releg,  the  chief  builder  of  that  edifice. 
A  sincplar  regulation  is  that  there  shall  be  no 
artificial  lisht  in  the  Lodge  room,  and  that  the 
meetings  ooall  be  held  on  the  night  of  the  full 
moon  of  each  month. 

The  degree  was  adopted  by  the  Council  of 


Emperors  of  the  East  and  West,  and  in  that 
way  became  subsequently  a  part  of  the  83rBtem 
of  the  Scottish  Rite.  But  it  is  misplaced  in 
any  series  of  degp«es  supposed  to  emanate 
from  the  Solomomc  Temple.  It  is,  as  an  un- 
fitting link,  an  unsightly  interruption  of  the 
chain  of  legendary  svmbolism  substituting 
Noah  for  Solomon,  and  Peleg  for  Hiram  Abu. 
The  Supreme  Council  for  the  Southern  Juris- 
diction nas  abandoned  the  original  ritual  and 
made  the  degree  a  representation  of  the  Vehm- 
gericht  or  Westphalian  Franc  Judges.  But 
this  by  no  means  relieves  the  decree  of  the 
objection  of  Masonic  incompatibmt;jr.  That 
it  was  ever  adopted  into  the  Masomc  system 
is  only  to  be  attributed  to  the  passion  for  h^ 
degrees  which  prevailed  in  Frtuioe  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  last  century. 

In  the  modem  ritual  the  meetings  are  called 
Grand  Chapters.  The  officers  are  a  lieuten- 
ant Commander,  two  Wardens,  an  Orator, 
Treasurer,  Secretary,  Master  of  Ceremonies, 
Warder^  and  Standard-Bearer.  The  apron  is 
yeUow,  inscribed  with  an  arm  holding  a  sword 
and  the  Egyptian  figure  of  silence.  The  order 
is  black,  and  the  jewel  a  full  moon  or  a  triangle 
traversed  by  an  arrow.  In  the  original  ritual 
there  is  a  coat  of  arms  belonging  to  the  degree, 
which  is  thus  emblazoned:  Party  per  less; 
in  chief,  azures  sem6  of  stars,  or  a  full  moon, 
OTQepi;  in  base,  saMe,  an  equilateral  triangle, 
having  an  arrow  suspended  from  its  upper 
point,  barb  downward,  or. 

The  legend  of  the  degree  describes  the  trav- 
els of  Peleg  from  Babel  to  the  north  of  Europe, 
and  ends  with  the  following  narrative:  "In 
trenching  the  rubbish  of  the  salt-mines  of 
Prussia  was  found  in  a.  d.  553,  at  a  depth  of 
fifteen  cubits,  the  appearance  of  a  triangular 
building  in  which  was  a  column  of  white  mar- 
ble, on  which  was  written  in  Hebrew  the  whole 
history  of  the  Noachites.  At  the  side  of  this 
column  was  a  tomb  of  freestone  on  which  was 
a  piece  of  agate  inscribed  with  the  following 
epitaph:  Here  rest  the  ashes  of  Peleg,  our 
Grand  Architect  of  the  tower  of  Babel.  The 
Almightv  had  pity  on  him  because  he  became 
humble." 

This  legend,  although  wholly  untenable  on 
historic  grounds,  is  not  absolutely  puerile. 
The  dispersion  or  the  human  race  in  the  time 
of  Peleg  had  always  been  a  topic  of  discussion 
among  the  learned.  Long  dissertations  had 
been  written  to  show  that  aU  the  nations  of 
the  world,  even  America,  had  been  peopled  by 
the  three  sons  of  Noah  and  their  descendants. 
The  object  of  the  le^^end  seems,  then,  to  have 
b^n  to  iinpress  the  idea  of  the  thorough  dis- 
persion. The  fundamental  idea  of  the  deg^ree 
IS,  under  the  symbol  of  Peleg^  to  teach  the 
crime  of  assumption  and  the  virtue  of  humil- 
ity. 

2.  The  degree  was  also  adopted  into  the 
Rite  of  Mizraim,  where  it  is  the  Thirty-fifth. 

Noachlte,  SoTerelgn.  (NoackHe  Sovr 
verain.)  A  d^ree  contained  in  the  nomencla* 
ture  of  Fustier. 

Noachites.    The  same  as  NoaMdcs^  which 
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Noali*  In  an  the  old  Maaonio  manuaerfot 
GoDstitutions  that  are  eztanti  Noah  and  the 
flood  play  an  Important  part  m  the  ''Legend 
of  the  Graft."  Hence,  as  the  Maaonic  83rBtem 
became  developed,  the  Patriarch  was  looked 
upon  as  what  was  called  a  patron  of  Maaonry. 
And  this  connection  of  Noah  with  the  mythic 
history  of  the  Order  was  rendered  still  closer  by 
the  influence  of  many  symbols  borrowed  from 
the  Arkite  worship,  one  of  the  most  predomi- 
nant of  the  ancient  faiths.  So  intimately  were 
incorporated  the  legends  of  Noah  with  the 
legends  of  Masonry  that  Freemasons  began, 
at  lenffth^  to  be  called,  and  are  still  called, 
**Noachidg,**  or  the  descendants  of  Noah^  a 
term  first  applied  by  Anderson,  and  very  fre- 
quently us^  at  the  present  day. 

It  is  necesBaiy,  therefore,  that  every  scholar 
who  desires  to  mvestigate  the  legendarv  sym- 
bolism of  Freemasonry  should  make  himself 
acquainted  with  the  Noaohio  myths  upon 
which  much  of  it  is  founded.  Dr.  Oliver^  it  is 
true^  accepted  them  all  with  a  childlike  zaith; 
but  it  is  not  likely  that  the  skeptical  inquirers 
ci  the  present  day  will  attribute  to  them  any 
character  of  authentidtv.  Yet  th^  are  in- 
teresting, because  thev  snow  us  the  growth  of 
legends  out  of  symbols,  and  th^  are  instruo- 
tive  because  th^  are  for  the  most  part  sym- 
bolic. 

The  "Legend  of  the  Craft "  tells  us  that  the 
three  sons  of  Lamech  and  his  daughter, 
Naamah,  "did  know  that  Qod  would  take 
vengeance  for  sin,  either  by  fire  or  water; 
wherefore  they  wrote  these  sciences  which 
they  had  found  in  two  pillars  of  stone,  that 
th^  might  be  found  after  the  flood."  Sub- 
sequently, this  legend  took  a  different  form, 
and  to  Enoch  was  attributed  the  precaution 
of  burying  the  stone  of  foundation  in  the 
bosom  of  Mount  Moriah,  and  of  erecting  the 
twopillars  above  it. 

The  first  Masonic  myth  referring  to  Noah 
that  presents  itself  is  one  which  teUis  us  that, 
while  he  was  piously  engaged  in  the  task  of 
exhorting  his  contemporanes  to  repentance, 
his  attention  had  often  been  directed  to  the 

Sillars  whioh  Enoch  had  erected  on  Mount 
loriah.  By  diligent  search  he  at  length  de- 
tected the  entrance  to  the  subterranean  vault, 
and,  on  pursuing  his  inquiries,  discovered  the 
stone  of  foundation,  although  he  was  unable 
to  comprehend  the  mystical  characters  there 
deposited.  Leaving  these,  therefore,  where 
he  had  foimd  them,  he  simply  took  away  the 
stone  of  foundation  on  which  thev  had  been 
deposited,  and  placed  it  in  the  ark  as  a  con- 
venient altar. 

Another  myth,  preserved  in  one  of  the  inef- 
fable degrees,  informs  us  that  the  ark  was 
buflt  of  cedars  which  grew  upon  Mount  Leb- 
anon, and  that  Noah  employed  the  Sidonians 
to  cut  them  down,  under  the  superintendence 
of  Ji^heth.  The  successors  of  these  Sidoni- 
ans, m  after  times,  according  to  the  same  tra- 
dition, were  employed  by  £jng  Solomon  to 
fell  and  prepare  cedars  on  the  same  mountain 
far  his  stupendous  Temple. 
The  record  of  Genesis  lays  the  foundation 


for  another  series  of  sjrmbolio  msrths  coO' 
neoted  with  the  dove,  which  has  thus  been  io- 
troduoed  into  Masonry. 

After  f ortv  davs,  when  Noah  opened  the 
window  of  the  ark  that  he  might  learn  if  the 
waters  had  subsided,  he  despatched  a  raven, 
which,  returning,  gave  him  no  satisfactory  in- 
formation. He  then  sent  forth  a  dove  three 
several  times,  at  an  interval  of  seven  davs 
between  each  excursion.  The  first  tune,  the 
dove,  finding  no  resting-place,  quickly  re- 
turned; the  second  time  she  came  back  in 
the  evening,  bringing  in  her  mouth  an  olive- 
leaff  which  showed  that  the  waters  must  have 
sufficiently  abated  to  have  exposed  the  tops 
of  the  trees;  but  on  the  third  departure,  the 
dry  land  being  entirely  uncovered,  she  re- 
turned no  more. 

In  the  Arkite  rites,  which  arose  after  the 
dispersion  of  Babel,  the  dove  was  always  con- 
sidered as  a  sacred  bird,  in  commemoration  of 
its  haviziff  been  the  fiorst  discoverer  of  land.  Its 
name,  wmch  in  Hebrew  is  ionahf  was  given  to 
one  of  the  earliest  nations  of  the  eartn;  and, 
as  the  emblem  of  peace  and  good  fortune,  it 
became  the  bird  of  Venus.  Modem  Masons 
have  commemorated  the  messenger  of  Noah 
in  the  honorary  deg^ree  of  "Ark  and  Dove," 
which  is  sometunes  conferred  on  Royal  Arch 
Masons. 

On  the  27th  day  of  the  second  nxmth,  equivar 
lent  to  the  12th  of  November,  in  the  vear  of 
the  world  1657,  Noah,  with  his  fan^y,  l^t  the 
ark.  It  was  exactly  one  year  of  365  days,  or 
Just  one  revolution  of  the  sun,  that  the  patri- 
arch was  enclosed  in  the  ark.  This  was  not 
unobserved  by  the  desoeoidants  of  Noah,  and 
hence,  in  consequence  of  Enoch's  life  of  366 
days,  and  Noah's  residence  in  the  ark  for  the 
same  apparently  mystic  pmod,  the  Noachites 
confounded  the  worship  of  the  solar  orb  with 
the  idolatrous  adoration  which  they  paid  to 
the  patriarchs  who  were  saved  from  Qxe  dd- 
u^.  They  were  led  to  this,  too,  from  an  ad- 
ditional reason,  that  Noah,  as  the  restorer 
of  the  human  raq^  seemed^  in  some  sort,  to 
be  a  ^ype  of  the  regeneratmg  powers  of  the 
sun. 

So  important  an  event  as  the  deluge,  must 
have  produced  a  most  impressive  effect  upon 
the  religious  dogmas  and  rites  of  Uie  nations 
which  succeededf  it.  Consequently,  we  shall 
find  some  allusion  to  it  in  the  annals  of  eveiy 
I)eople  and  some  memorial  of  the  principiu 
circumstances  connected  with  it,  m  their 
religious  observances.  At  first,  it  is  to  be  sup- 
posed that  a  veneration  for  the  character  of 
the  second  parent  of  the  human  race  must 
have  been  long  preserved  by  his  descendants. 
Nor  would  they  have  been  unmindful  of  the 
proper  reverence  due  to  that  sacred  vessel-* 
sacred  in  their  eyes — which  had  preserved 
their  great  progenitor  from  the  funr  of  the 
waters.  "Tney  would  long  cherish,"  says 
Alwood  (fAt.  AnHq.  o/  Greece,  p.  182),  "the 
memory  of  those  worthies  who  were  rescued 
from  the  common  lot  of  utter  ruin;  thqr 
would  can  to  mind,  with  an  extravagance  ol 
admiration,  the  means  adopted  for  their  pres- 
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orratioa:  tiMQr  would  adore  the  wtidoai  which 
GontriTedf  and  the  goodness  which  prompted 
tOy  the  execution  of  such  a  plan/'  So  pious 
a  f eelinjs  would  ezist^  and  be  cireuniscribed 
within  its  proper  limits  of  reverential  prati- 
tude»  while  the  legends  of  the  deluge  continued 
to  be  preserved  in  their  purity,  and  while 
the  Divine  preserver  of  Noah  was  remembered 
as  the  one  god  of  his  posterity.  But  when, 
by  the  confusion  and  dispendon  at  Babel,  the 
true  teachings  of  Enoch  and  Noah  were  lost, 
and  idolatry^  or  polytheism  was  substituted 
for  the  ancient  faith,  then  Noah  became  a 

?;od,  worshiped  under  di£Ferent  names  in  dif- 
erent  countries,  and  the  ark  was  transformed 
into  the  temple  of  the  Deitjr.  Hence  arose 
those  pectQiar  systems  of  initiations  which, 
known  under  the  name  of  the  "  Arkite  rites,'' 
formed  a  part  of  the  worship  of  the  ancient 
world,  and  traces  of  which  are  to  be  found 
in  almost  all  the  old  gsrstems  of  religion. 

It  was  in  the  six  hundredth  year  of  his  age, 
that  Noah,  with  his  family,  was  released  from 
the  ark.  Grateful  for  his  preservation,  he 
erected  an  altar  and  prepared  a  sacrifice  of 
thank-offerings  to  the  Deity.  A  Masonic 
tradition  says,  that  for  this  purpose  he  made 
use  of  that  stone  of  foundation  which  he  had 
discovered  in  the  subterranean  vault  of  Enoch, 
and  which  he  had  carried  with  him  into  the 
ark.  It  was  at  this  time  that  God  made  his 
covenant  with  Noah|  and  promised  him  that 
the  earth  diould  never  again  be  destroyed  by  a 
flood.  Here,  too,  he  received  those  command- 
ments for  the  government  of  himself  and  his 
posterity  which  have  been  called  "the  seven 
precepts  of  the  Noachids." 

It  IS  to  be  supposed  that  Noah  and  his  im- 
mediate descenajAnts  continued  to  live  for 
many  years  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  moun- 
tain upon  which  the  ark  had  been  thrown 
by  the  subsidence  of  the  .waters.  There  is 
indeed  no  evidence  that  the  patriarch  ever 
removed  from  ii.  In  the  nine  hundred  and 
fiftieth  year  of  his  age  he  died,  and,  according 
to  the  tradition  of  the  Orientalists,  was  buried 
in  the  limd  of  Mesopotamia.  During  that 
period  of  his  life  whicn  was  subseauent  to  the 
deluge,  he  continued  to  instruct  nis  children 
in  the  great  truths  of  religion.  Hence,  Ma- 
sons are  sometimes  called  Noachids,  or  the 
sons  of  Noah,  to  designate  them,  in  a  pecu- 
liar manner,  as  the  preservers  of  the  sacred 
deposit  of  Masonic  truth  bequeathed  to  them 
by  their  great  ancestor:  and  circumstances 
intimately  connected  with  the  transactions  of 
the  immediate  descendants  of  the  patriarch 
are  recorded  in  a  degree  which  has  been 
adopted  by  the  Ancient  and  Acca>ted  Scot- 
tish Rite  under  the  name  of  "Patriarch 
Noachite." 

The  primitive  teachings  of  the  patriarch, 
which  were  simple  but  comprehensive,  con- 
tinued to  be  preserved  in  the  line  of  the  patri- 
archs and  the  prophets  to  the  days  of  Solo- 
mon, but  were  soon  lost  to  the  other  descend- 
ants of  Noah,  by  a  drcumstance  to  which  we 
must  now  refer.  After  the  death  of  Noah, 
sons  removed  from  the  ztipaa  of  Mount 


Ararat,  where,  until  then,  they  had  redded, 
and  "travellims  from  the  East,  found  a  ^ain 
in  the  land  of  Shinar,  and  dwelt  there."  Here 
therjr  oc»nmenoed  the  building  <d  a  lofty  tower. 
This  act  seems  to  have  been  displeasing  to 
God,  for  in  consequence  of  it,  he  confounded 
their  language,  so  that  one  could  not  undei^ 
stand  what  another  said :  the  result  of  which 
was  that  they  separated  and  dispersed  over 
the  face  of  the  earth  in  search  of  cUfferent 
dwelling-plaoeB.  With  the  loss  of  the  original 
language^  the  great  truths  which  that  lan^iage 
had  convened,  disappeared  from  thehr  minds. 
The  worship  of  the  one  true  God  was  aban- 
doned. A  multitude  of  deities  bo^an  to  be 
adored.  Idolatry  took  the  place  ofpure  the- 
ism. And  then  arose  the  Arkite  rites,  or  the 
worship  of  Noah  and  the  Ark.  SaJ>aism,  or  the 
adoration  of  the  stars,  and  otner  superstitious 
observances,  in  all  of  which,  however,  the 
priesthood,  by  their  mysteries  or  initiations 
mto  a  kind  of  Spurious  Freemasonry,  pre- 
served, among  a  multitude  of  errors,  some 
faint  ailuflions  to  the  truth,  and  retained  just 
so  much  light  as  to  make  their  "darkness  vi»- 
ible." 

Such  are  the  Noachic  traditions  of  Ma- 
Bonrv,  which,  though  if  considered  as  ma- 
terials of  histonr,  would  be  worth  but  littie, 
vet  have  furnished  valuable  sources  of  sym- 
bolism, and  in  that  way  are  full  of  wise  in- 
struction. 

Noah,  Preeepts  of.  The  precepts  of  the 
patriarch  Noah,  which  were  preserved  as  the 
Constitutions  of  our  ancient  brethren,  are 
seven  in  number,  and  are  as  foUows: 

1.  Renounce  all  idolsl 

2.  Worship  the  only  true  God* 

3.  Commit  no  murder. 

4.  Be  not  defiled  by  incest. 

5.  Do  not  steaL 

6.  Be  Just. 

7.  Eat  no  flesh  with  blood  in  it 

The  "proselytes  of  the  gate,"  as  the  Jews 
termed  those  who  lived  among  them  without 
underKoing  circumcision  or  observing  the  cere- 
monial law.  were  bound  to  obev  the  seven  pre- 
cepts of  Noah.  The  Talmua  says  that  the 
first  six  of  these  precepts  were  given  originally 
by  God  to  Adam,  and  the  seventh  afterward 
to  Noah.  These  precepts  were  designed  to 
be  obligatonr  on  all  the  Noachidie.  or  de- 
scendants of  Noah,  and  consequently,  from 
the  time  of  Moses,  the  Jews  would  not  suffer 
a  stranger  to  live  among  them  unless  he  ob- 
served these  precepts,  and  never  gave  quarter 
in  battle  to  an  enemy  who  was  ignorant  of 
them. 

Noffodei.  The  name  of  this  person  is  dif- 
ferentiv  spelled  by  different  writers.  Villani, 
and  alter  him  Bumes,  call  him  Nofo  Dei, 
Reghellini  Neffodei,  and  Addison  liosao  ds 
FlorenHn;  but  the  more  usual  spelling  is  Ncf' 
fodei.  He  and  Squin  de  Flexian  were  the  first 
to  make  those  false  accusations  against  the 
Knights  Templars  which  led  to  the  downfall  of 
the  Order.  Naffodei,  who  was  a  Florentine, 
is  asserted  by  some  writers  to  have  been  an 
apostate  Templar,  who  had  been  condemned 
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1^  the  Freoepiar  and  Chapter  of  France 
to  perpetual  imprisonmeat  for  impiety  and 
orime.  But  Dupui  denies  this,  and  says  that 
he  never  was  a  'mnplar,  but  that,  having  been 
banished  from  his  native  country,  he  haa  been 
condemned  to  rigorous  penalties  by  the  Pro- 
vost of  Paris  for  his  crimes.  For  a  history  of 
his  treachery  to  the  TemphirB»  see  Sqyin  de 
Flexion, 

Nomendlatare.  There  are  several  Mar 
sonic  works,  printed  or  in  manuscript,  which 
contain  lists  of  the  names  of  degrees  in  Mar 
sonry.  Such  a  list  is  called  by  the  French 
writers  a  nomenclature.  The  most  important 
of  these  nomenclatures  are  those  of  Peuvret, 
Fustier,  Fyron,  and  Lemanoeau.  Ragon  has 
a  nomenclature  of  degrees  in  his  Twmur  Q4t^ 
irdU.  And  Thor^  has  an  exhaustive  and  de- 
scriptive one  in  ms  Ada  Loiamorum.  Oliver 
also  gives  a  nomenclature,  but  an  imperfect 
one,  erf  one  hundred  and  fifty  degrees  in  his 
Historical  Landmarks, 

Nomlnatioii.  It  is  the  custom  in  some 
Grand  Lodges  and  Lodges  to  nominate  candi- 
dates for  election  to  office,  and  in  others  this 
custom  is  not  adopted.  But  the  practise  of 
nomination  has  the  sanction  of  ancient  usage. 
Tlius  the  records  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Eng- 
land, under  date  of  Jime  24. 1717,  tell  us  that 
"before  dinner  the  oldest  Master  Mason  ... 
in  the  chair  proposed  a  list  of  proper  candi- 
dates, and  the  orethren,  by  a  majority  of 
hands,  dected  Mr.  Anthony  Sayer,  Gentleman, 
Grand  Master  of  Masons."  (ConstihiUona, 
1738,  p.  109.)  And  the  present  Consti- 
tution <d  the  Grand  Lodge  of  England  re- 
quires that  the  Grand  Master  shall  be  nom- 
inated in  December,  and  the  Grand  Treasurer 
in  September,  but  that  the  election  shall  not 
take  place  until  the  following  March.  Nomi- 
nations appear,  therefore,  to  be  the  correct  Ma- 
sonic practise;  yet,  if  a  member  be  elected  to 
any  omce  to  which  he  had  not  previously  been 
nominated,  the  election  will  be  valid,  for  a 
nomination  is  not  essential. 

Non-Affillatlon.  The  state  of  being  un- 
connected by  membership  with  a  Lodge. 
(See  Uruffiliated  Mason,) 

Nonesynehes*  hx  the  Old  Ck>nstitutions 
known  as  the  Dowland  MS.  is  found  the 
following  passage:  "St.  Albones  loved  well 
Masons  and  cherished  them  much.  And  he 
made  th^  paie  right  good,  ...  for  he  gave 
them  ijs-vja,  a  weeke,  and  iijd.  to  their  non- 
esynches.''^  Tliis  word,  which  cannot,  in  this 
precise  form,  be  found  m  any  archaic  diction- 
ary, evidently  means  foofd  or  refreshment,  for 
in  the  parallel  passage  in  other  Constitutions 
the  wcnrd  used  is  cheer,  which  has  the  same 
meaning.  The  old  English  w<Hd  from  which 
we  get  our  Ivncheon  is  noonskun,  which  is 
defini9d  to  be  the  refreshment  taken  at 
noon,  when  laborers  desist  from  work  to  skun 
the  neat.  Of  this,  nonesynchea  is  a  c<MTupt 
fonn. 

Nonls.  A  significant  word  in  the  Thvtv- 
second  Desree  of  the  Scottish  Rite.  The 
ofkinal  old  flench  rituak  endeavor  to  ez- 
idam  it,  and  BBkj  that  it  and  two  other  words 


in  oonjunotxm  are  formed  out  ol  the  initials 
of  the  words  of  a  particular  aphorism  which 
has  reference  to  the  secret  arcana  and  "sacred 
treasure"  of  Masonry.  Out  of  several  inter- 
pretations^ no  one  can  be  positively  asserted 
as  the  original,  although  the  intent  is  apparent 
to  him  to  whom  the  same  may  lawfully  oelong. 
(See  Salix  and  Ter^.) 

Non  nobis*  It  is  prescribed  that  the  motto 
beneath  the  Passion  Cross  on  the  Grand 
Standard  of  a  Commandery  of  Knights  Tem- 
plar shall  be  "Non  nobis  Domine  I  non  nobis, 
sed  nomini  tuo  da  Gloriam."  That  is,  Not 
unto  iM,  0  Lord!  not  wUo  u«,  but  unto  Thy 
name  give  Glory.  It  is  the  commencement 
of  the  116th  P6alm,  which  is  sung  in  the 
Christian  church  on  occasions  of  thanks- 
giving. It  was  the  ancient  Templar's  shout 
of  victory. 

Non-Kestdent.  The  members  of  a  Lodge 
who  do  not  reside  in  the  locality  of  a  Lodge, 
but  live  at  a  sreat  distance  from  it  in  another 
State,  or,  pernaps,  countrjr,  but  still  continue 
members  of  it,  and  contribute  to  its  support 
by  the  payment  of  Lodge  dues,  are  called 
"non-resident  members."  Many  Lodges,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  such  members  enjoy 
none  of  the  local  privileges  of  their  Lodges, 
require  from  them  a  less  amount  of  annual 
payment  than  they  do  from  their  resident 
members. 

Noorthoaek,  John.  The  editor  of  the 
fifth,  and  by  far  the  best,  edition  of  the  Book 
of  ConetttutionSf  vrhioh.  was  published  in  17S4. 
He  was  the  son  of  Herman  Noorthouck,  a 
bookseller,  and  was  bom  in  London  about  the 
year  1746.  Oliver  describes  him  as  "a  clever 
and  intelligent  man,  and  an  expert  Mason." 
His  literaiy  pretensions  were,  however^  grieater 
than  this  modest  encomium  would  mdicate. 
He  was  patronised  by  the  celebrated  printer, 
William  Strahan,  and  passed  nearly  the  whole 
of  his  life  in  the  occupations  of  an  author,  an 
index  maker^  and  a  corrector  of  the  press. 
He  was,  besides  his  edition  of  the  Book  of 
Constitutions,  the  writer  of  a  History  of  Lonr 
don,  4to,  published  in  1773,  and  an  Historical 
and  Classical  Dictionary,  2  vols.,  8vo,  pub- 
lished in  1776.  To  him  also,  as  well  as  to 
some  others,  has  been  attributed  the  author- 
ship of  a  once  popular  book  entitled  The 
Man  after  God*s  own  Heart.  In  1852,  J.  R. 
Smith,  a  bookseller  of  London,  advertised 
for  sale  "the  original  autograph  manuscript 
of  the  life  of  John  Noorthouck.''  He  calls 
this  "a  very  interesting  piece  of  autobiog- 
raphy, containing  many  curious  literary 
anecdotes  of  the  last  century,  and  deserving 
to  be  printed."  NoorthouoE  died  in  1816, 
aged  aoout  seventy  years. 

Normal.  A  perpendicular  to  a  curve;  and 
included  between  the  curve  and  the  axis  of 
the  abscissas.  Sometimes  a  square,  used  by 
Operative  Masons,  for  proving  angles. 

Nomie*  In  the  Scandinavian  Mysteries 
these  were  three  maidens,  known  as  Urd, 
Verdandi,  and  Skuld,  signifying  Past.  Present, 
and  Future.  Their  position  is  seated  near  the 
Urdar-wellB  under  the  world-tree  YggdraaU, 
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and  there  th^  detenniiie  the  fate  of  both 
gods  and  men.  They  daily  draw  water  from 
the  spriniE,  and  with  it  and  the  surrounding 
day  sprinkle  the  aah-tree  Ygsdrasil,  that  the 
bnmches  may  not  wither  and  decay. 

North*  The  north  is  Masonioally  called 
a  place  of  darkness.  The  sun  in  his  progress 
throuf^  the  ediptio  never  reaches  farther 
than  23^  28'  north  of  the  eouator.  A  wall 
being  erected  on  any  part  of  tne  earth  farther 
norm  than  that,  will  therefore,  at  meridian, 
recdve  the  ravs  of  the  sun  only  on  its  south 
side,  while  the  north  will  be  entirely  in 
shadow  at  the  hour  of  meridian.  The  use  of 
the  north  as  a  symbol  of  darkness  is  foxmd, 
with  the  present  interpretation^  in  the  early 
rituak  of  the  last  century.  It  is  a  portion  of 
the  old  sun  worship,  of  which  we  find  so  many 
relics  in  Gnosticism,  in  Hermetic  philosophy, 
and  in  Freemasonry.  The  east  was  the  place 
of  the  sun's  daily  birth,  and  hence  highly 
revered;  the  nortn  the  place  of  his  annual 
death,  to  which  he  approached  only  to  lose 
his  vivific  heat,  and  to  dothe  the  earth  in  the 
darkness  of  long  nights  and  the  dreariness 
of  winter. 

However^  this  point  of  the  compass,  or 
place  of  Masonic  darkness,  must  not  be  con- 
strued as  implying  that  in  the  Temple  of  Sol- 
omon no  light  or  ventilation  was  nad  from 
this  direction.  The  Talmud,  and  as  well 
Josephus.  allude  to  an  extensive  opening 
toweird  the  North,  framed  with  costly  mag- 
nificence, and  known  as  the  great  "<xolden 
Window."  There  were  as  many  openinm 
in  the  outer  wall  on  the  north  as  on  the  south 
side.  There  were  three  entrances  through 
the  "  Chd  "  on  the  north  and  six  on  the  south. 
(See  Temple.) 

While  once  within  the  walls  and  Chd  of 
the  Temple  all  advances  were  made  from 
east  to  west,  yet  the  north  side  was  mainly 
used  for  stabling,  slaughtering,  deansing, 
etc.,  and  contained  the  chambm  of  broken 
knives,  defiled  stones,  of  the  house  of  burn- 
ing, and  of  sheep.  The  Masonic  symbol- 
ism of  the  entrance  of  an  initiate  from  the 
north,  or  more  practiciJly  from  the  north- 
west, ana  advancing  toward  the  position 
occupied  by  the  comeivstone  in  the  north- 
east, fordbly  calls  to  mind  the  triplet  of 
Homer: 

"Two  marble  doora  unfold  on  dther  side; 
Sacred  the  South  by  which  the  gods  descend; 
But  mortals  enter  on  the  Northern  end." 

8o  in  the  Mysteries  of  Dionysos,  the  gate 
of  entrance  for  the  aspirant  was  from  the 
north;  but  when  pur{;ed  from  his  corrup- 
tions, he  was  termed  mdifferently  new-bom 
or  immortal,  and  the  sacred  south  door  was 
thence  accessible  to  his  steps. 

In  the  Middle  Ages,  bdow  and  to  the 
right  of  the  Judges  stood  the  accuser,  facing 
north;  to  the  left  was  the  defendant,  in  the 
north  facing  south.  Bro.  George  F.  Fort, 
in  his  Anti^^dties  of  Freemasonry,  savs:  ''In 
the  centre  of  the  court^  directly  before  the 
judge,  stood  an  altar  piece  or  shrine,  upon 


whidi  an  open  Bible  was  displayed^  The 
soutli,  to  the  right  of  the  justiciaries,  was 
deemed  honorable  and  worthv  for  a  plamtiff :  « 
but  the  north  was  typical  of  a  frightful  ana 
diabolical  sombreness.  Thus,  when  a  solemn 
oath  of  purgation  was  taken  in  grievous 
criminal  accusations,  the  accused  turned 
toward  the  north.  "The  judicial  headsman, 
in  executing  the  extreme  penalty  of  out- 
raged justice,  turned  the  convict's  face 
northward,  or  towards  the  place  whence  em- 
anated the  earUest  dismal  shades  of  night. 
When  Earl  Hakon  bowed  a  trepiulous  kaee 
before  the  deadly  powers  of  Pa^^anism, 
and  sacrificed  his  seven-year-old  child,  he 
gaaed  out  upon  the  faroff,  gloomy  north. 

''In  Nas6x)nd,  or  shores  of  death,  stood 
a  revolting  hall,  whose  portals  opened  toward 
the  north-— the  regions  of  mght.  North, 
by  the  Jutes,  was  denominated  black  or 
sombre:  the  Frisians  called.it  fear  comer. 
The  gaUowB  faced  the  north,  and  from  these 
hjrperborean  shores  everything  base  and 
terrible  proceeded.  In  consequence  of  this 
belief,  it  was  ordered  that,  in  the  adjudica- 
tion of  a  crime,  the  accused  should  be  on 
the  north  side  of  the  court  endosure.  And 
in  harmony  with  the  Scandinavian  super- 
stition, no  Lodge  of  Masons  illumines  the 
darkened  norUi  with  a  sjrmbolic  light,  whose 
brightness  would  be  unable  to  dissipate  the 
gloom  of  that  carydlnal  point  with  which  was 
associated  all  that  was  sinstrous  and  dire- 
ful."   g».292.) 

Nortn  Carolliui.  The  early  history  of 
Masonry  in  no  State  is  more  uncertain  than 
in  that  of  North  Carolina,  in  consequence 
of  the  cardessness  of  the  authcnities  who  have 
attempted  to  write  its  early  annals.  Thus, 
Robert  Williams,  the  Grand  Secretaiy,  in  a 
letter  written  to  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Ken- 
tucky in  1808,  said  that  "the  Grand  Lodge 
of  North  Carolina  was  constituted  by  Charter 
issued  from  the  Grand  Lod^  of  Scotland  in 
the  year  1761,  signed  by  Henry  Somerset. 
Duke  of  Beaufort ...  as  Grand  Master;  ana 
attested  by  George  John  Spencer,  Earl  of 
Spencer ...  as  Grand  Secretary."  Now  this 
statement  contains  on  its  face  the  evidences 
of  flagrant  error.  1.  The  Duke  of  Beaufort 
never  was  Grand  Master  of  Scotland.  2. 
The  Grand  Master  of  Scotland  in  1761  was 
the  Earl  of  Elgin.  3.  The  Earl  of  Spencer 
never  was  Grand  Secretary  dther  of  England 
or  Scotlan<L  but  Samud  Spencer  was  Grand 
Secretary  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  England  from 
1767  to  1767,  and  died  in  1768.  ^LThe  Duke 
of  Beaufort  was  not  Grand  Master  of  Eng- 
land in  1761,  but  hdd  that  office  from  1767 
to  1771.  There  is  no  mention  in  the  printed 
records  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  England  of 
a  Charter  at  any  time  granted  for  a  Pro- 
vincial Grand  Lodge  in  North  Carolina. 
But  in  two  lists  of  Lodges  chartered  by  that 
body,  we  find  that  on  August  21,  1767,  a 
Warrant  was  granted  for  the  establishment 
of  "Royal  White  Hart  Lodge,"  at  Halifax, 
in  North  Carolina.  Probably  this  is  the 
true  date  of  the  introduction  of  Masonry 
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into  that  State.  A  record  in  the  traneaetioxifl 
ol  the  St.  John's  Grand  Lodge  of  Maasachu- 
eetta  says  that  on  October  2,  1767,  that 
body  granted  a  deputation  to  Thomas  Cooper, 
Master  of  Pitt  County  Lodge,  as  Deputy 
Grand  Master  of  the  province;  but  there  is 
no  evidence  that  he  ever  exercised  the  pre- 
rofgatives  of  the  office.  Judge  Martin,  m  a 
discourse  delivered  on  June  24,  1789,  sa3r8 
that  Joseph  Montf  oid  was  {^pointed,  towud 
the  vear  1769,  as  Provincial  Grand  Master 
.  by  the  Duke  of  Beaufort,  and  that  in  1771 
he  constituted  St.  John's  Lodge  at  Newbem. 
This  was  probably  the  true  date  of  the 
Provincial  Grand  Lodge  of  North  Carolina, 
for  in  1787  we  find  nine  Lodffes  in  tiie  terri- 
*torv,  five  of  which,  at  least,  had  the  provin- 
cial numbers  2,  3, 4,  5,  and  8,  while  the  Royal 
Hart  Lodge  retained  its  number  on  the 
English  Register  as  403,  a  niunber  which 
agrees  with  that  of  the  English  lists  in  my 
possession.  On  December  16,  1787,  a  con- 
voition  of  Lodges  met  at  Tarboroug^  and 
organiEed  the  ''Grand  Lodge  of  the  State 
of  North  Carolina,"  electing  Hon.  Samuel 
Johnston  Grand  Master. 

There  was  a  Grand  Chapter  in  North 
Carolina  at  an  early  period  in  the  present 
century,  which  ceased  to  exist  about  the 
year  1827;  but  Royal  Arch  Masonry  was 
cultivated  by  four  Chapters  instituted  by 
the  General  Grand  Chapter.  On  June  28, 
1847,  the  Grand  Chapter  was  reorganised. 

Hie  Grand  Council  was  organized  in 
June,  1860,  by  Councils  which  had  been 
established  by  Dr.  Mackey,  under  the  au- 
thority of  the  Suprcane  Council  of  the  Ancient 
and  Accepted  Scottish  Rite. 

Nwth  Dakota*  As  soon  as  it  was  deter- 
mined by  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Dakota,  at  its 
searion,  held  June  11-13,  1889,  that  there 
should  be  a  division  of  the  Grand  Lodf^  of 
Dakota  to  correspond  with  the  pohtical 
division  of  the  Territory  into  North  and  South 
-Dakota^  a  convention  was  held  June  12, 1889, 
at  the  city  of  Mitchell,  where  the  Grand  Lodge 
was  in  session,  and  the  following  Lodges  of 
North  Dakota  were  represented,  viz.: 

Shiloh,  No.  8;  Pembina,  No.  10;  Casselton, 
No.  12;  Acada,  No.  15;  Bismarck,  No.  16; 
Jamestown,  No.  19;  Valley  City,  No.  21; 
Mandan,  No.  23;  Cereal,  No.  29;  Hillsboro, 
No.  32;  Crescent,  No.  36;  Chevenne  Valley, 
No.  41;  Ellendale,  No.  49;  Sanborn,  No.  51; 
Wahpeton,  No.  58;  North  Star,  No.  59; 
Minto,  No.  60;  Mackey.  No.  63;  Goase  River, 
No.  64;  Hiram,  No.  74;  Minnewaukan,  No. 
75;  Ton^e  River,  No.  78:  Bathgate.  No.  80; 
Eadid,  No.  84;  Anchor,  No.  88;  Golden  Val- 
ley, No.  90;  Occidental,  No.  99. 

The  convention  resolved  that  it  was  expe- 
dioit  to  organize  a  Grand  Lodge  for  North 
Dakota.  A  constitution  and  by-laws  were 
adopted. 

(m  June  13th,  the  first  session  of  the  Grand 
Lodge  was  held  in  the  city  of  Mitchell.  The 
elected  and  iqipointed  omcers  were  present 
and  representatives  of  the  above  twenty 
Lodges. 


North  Star.  This  star  is  frequently  used 
as  a  Masonic  symbol,  as  are  the  monung 
star,  the  day  star,  the  seven  stars.  Thus, 
the  morning  star  is  the  forerunner  of  the 
Great  Light  that  is  about  to  break  upon  the 
Lodge;  or,  as  in  the  grade  of  G.  Master 
Architect,  twelfth  of  the  Scottish  inrstem, 
the  initiate  is  received  at  the  hour  ''when 
the  day  star  has  risen  in  the  east,  and  the 
north  star  looked  down  upon  the  seven  stars 
that  circle  round  him.^  The  symbolism 
is  truth;  thus,  the  North  star  is  the  pole 
star,  the  Polaris  of  the  mariner,  the  Cyno- 
sura,  that  guides  Masons  over  the  stormy 
seas  of  time.  The  seven  stars  are  the  sym- 
bol of  right  and  justice  to  the  order  uid  the 
countrv. 

Northeast  Comer.  In  the  "Institutes 
of  Menu^"  the  sacred  book  of  the  Brahmans, 
it  is  said:  ''If  any  one  has  an  incurable 
disease,  let  him  advance  in  a  straight  path 
towards  the  invincible  northeaet  point,  feeding 
on  water  and  air  till  his  mortal  frame  totallv 
decajrs,  and  his  soul  becomes  united  witn 
the  supreme." 

It  is  at  the  same  northeast  point  that 
those  first  instructions  begin  in  Masonry 
which  enable  the  true  Mason  to  commence 
the  erection  of  that  spiritual  temple  in 
which,  after  the  decay  of  his  mortal  frame, 
''his  soul  becomes  united  with .  the  su- 
preme." 

In  the  important  oeremonv  which  refers 
to  the  northeast  comer  of  the  Lodge,  the 
candidate  becomes  as  one  who  is,  to  all 
outward  appearance,  a  perfect  and  uprighi 
man  and  maaon^  the  representative  of  a 
spiritual  comer-stone,  on  which  he  is  to  erect 
ms  future  moral  ana  Masonic  edifice. 

This  symbolic  reference  of  the  comer-stone 
of  a  material  edifice  to  a  Mason  when,  at 
his  first  initiation,  he  commences  the  moral 
and  intellectual  task  of  erecting  a  spiritual 
temple  in  his  heart,  is  beautifully  sustained 
when  we  look  at  aJll  the  qualities  that  are 
required  to  constitute  a  ''well-tried,  true, 
and  trusty"  comer-stone.  The  squareness 
of  its  suitace,  emblematic  of  mctrality — its 
cubical  form,  emblematic  of  firmness  and 
stability  of  character — and  the  peculiar  finish 
and  fineness  of  the  material,  emblematic  of 
virtue  and  holinese— show  that  the  ceremony 
of  the  northeast  comer  of  the  Lodge  was  un- 
doubtedly intended  to  portray,  in  the  conse* 
crated  language  of  symbolism,  the  necessity 
of  integrity  ana  stability  of  conduct,  of  tmth- 
f ulness  and  uprightness  of  character,  and  of 
purity  and  holiness  of  life,  whichj  lust  at  that 
time  and  in  tiiat  place,  the  candidate  is  most 
impressively  charged  to  maintain. 

Notama.  A  significant  word  in  some  of 
the  high  degrees  of  the  Templar  ssnstem. 
It  is  the  anagram  of  Aumont,  who  is  said  to 
have  been  the  first  Grand  Msjster  of  the 
Templars  in  Scotland,  and  the  restorer  of 
the  Order  after  the  death  oi  De  Molay. 

Nova  Seotia.  The  first  Lodge  established 
in  Nova  Scotia  was  at  Annapolis  and  under 
authority  from  Boston  by  the  St.  John's 
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Grand  Lodge  of  Maasachusetts.  Under  date 
of  1740  the  minutes  read:  "The  Rt.  Worsh'l 
Grand  Master  granted  a  Deputation  at  the 
Petition  of  sundiv  Brethren  for  holding  a 
lodge  at  AnnapouB  in  Nova  Sootia,  and 
appointed  the  Bight  Worshipful  Erasmus 
James  Phillips.  D.G.NL.  there,  who  after- 
ward erected  a  Lodge  at  Halifax  and  appointed 
His  Excellency  Edward  Comwallis  tneir  first 
Master."  For  the  next  hundred  years, 
Lodges  were  instituted  and  Provincial  Mas- 
ters appointed  by  England  and  Scotland^  and 
Lodges  alone  without  superior  provmcial 
authority  by  L^land.  In  June,  1866,  an 
independent  Grand  Lodge  was  instituted  and 
recognised  by  most  of  the  Masonic  powers 
of  the  United  States.  But  as  none  of  the 
Lodges  holding  Warrants  from  the  Grand 
Lodge  of  Scotland  would  recognize  it,  a 
subsequent  and  more  satisfactory  arrange- 
ment took  place,  and  on  June  24, 1869,  a  Grand 
Lodge  was  organised  by  the  union  of  all  the 
subordinate  Lodges  and  Alexander  Keith 
was  elected  Grand  Master. 

NOTlee.  1.  The  Second  Decree  of  the 
Illuminati  of  Bavaria.  2.  The  Fifth  Degree 
of  the  Rite  of  Strict  Observance. 

NoTlee,  Ma^ime.  That  is  to  say,  a 
female  Mason  who  is  a  Novice.  It  is  the 
First  Degree  of  the  Moral  Order  of  the 
Dames  of  Mount  Tabor. 

NoTlce,  Mytliolosleal*  (Novice  MyUio- 
logi^[us,)  The  First  Degree  of  the  Historical 
Order  of  the  Dames  of  Mount  Tabor. 

NoTlce»  Scotttsh*  (^Novice  Ecossaiae.) 
The  First  Degree  of  initiation  in  the  Order  of 
Mount  Tabor. 

NoTlttate*  The  time  of  probation,  as 
wcdl  as  of  preparatory  training,  which,  in  all 
reli^ous  orders,  precedes  the  solemn  pro- 
fession at  least  one  year.  By  dispensation 
only  can  the  period  of  time  be  reduced. 
Novices  are  immediately^  subject  to  a  superior 
called  Master  of  Novices,  and  their  time 
must  be  devoted  to  prayer  and  to  liturgical 
training. 

Nuk-pe-nuk*  The  Egyptian  equivalent 
for  the  expression  "I  am  that  I  am." 

Nambers*  The  symbolism  which  is  de- 
rived from  numbers  was  common  to  the 
Pythagoreans,  the  Kabbalists,  the  Crnostics, 
and  m  mystical  associations.  Of  all  super- 
stitions, it  is  the  oldest  and  the  most  gen- 
erally diffused.  Allusions  are  to  be  found 
to  it  in  all  systems  of  religion;  the  Jewish 
Scriptures,  for  instance,  aboimd  in  it,  and 
the  Christian  shows  a  snare  of  its  influence. 
It  is  not,  therefore,  surprisinc^  that  the  most 
predominant  of  all  symbolism  m  Freemasonry 
IS  that  of  numbers. 

The  doctrine  of  numbers  as  symbols  is 
most  famUiar  to  us  because  it  formed  the 
fundamental  idea  of  the  philosophy  of 
^thagoras.  Yet  it  was  not  original  with 
him,  since  he  brought  his  theories  from 
Egypt  and  the  East,  where  this  numerical 
Symooliam  had  always  prevailed.  Jambli- 
ohui  tells  us  (VU,  Pyth.,  c.  28)  thatPythago- 
t$B  himself  admitted  tnat  he  had  received 


the   doctrine    of   numben   from   Orpheus, 
who  taught  that  numbers  were  the  most 


the  |K)ds  and  of  demons.  From  the  disciples 
of  Pythagoras  we  learn  (for  he  hin^elf 
taught  omy  orally,  and  left  no  writings)  that 
his  theory  was  that  numbers  contain  the  ele- 
ments of  all  things,  and  even  of  the  sciences. 
Numbers  are  the  invisible  covering  of  beings 
as  the  body  is  the  visible  one.  The$r  are  the 
primary  causes  upon  which  the  whole  system 
of  the  universe  rests;  and  he  who  knows  thete 
numbers  knows  at  the  same  time  the  laws 
through  which  nature  exists.  The  Pythago- 
reans, said  Aristotle  {Metapk.,  xii.,  8),  make 
all  things  proceed  from  numbers.  Dacier 
{Vie  de  Pytk,),  it  is  true,  denies  that  this 
was  the  doctrine  of  Pythagoras,  and  contends 
that  it  was  only  a  corruption  of  his  disciples. 
It  is  an  immaterial  pomt.  We  know  that 
the  symbolism  of  numbers  was  the  basis 
of  what  is  called  the  Pythagorean  philosophy. 
But  it  would  be  wrong  to  suppose  that  from  it 
the  Masons  derived  their  system,  since  the 
two  are  in  some  points  antagonistic;  the 
Masons,  for  instance,  revere  the  nine  as  a 
sacred  number  of  peculiar  significance,  while 
the  Pythagoreans  looked  upon  it  with  de- 
testation. In  the  s3rBtem  of  the  P3rthagoreans, 
ten  was,  of  all  numbers,  the  most  perfect, 
because  it  symbolizes  the  completion  of  things; 
but  in  Masonic  symbolism  the  number  ten 
is  unknown.  Four  is  not^  in  Masonry,  a  num- 
ber of  much  representative  importance;  but 
it  was  sacredly  revered  by  the  Pythago- 
reans as  the  tetractys,  or  figure  derived 
from  the  Jewish  Tetragrammaton,  by  which 
they  swore. 

Plato  also  indul^nsd  in  a  theory  of  sym- 
bolic numbers,  and  calls  him  happv  who 
understands  spiritual^  numbers  ana  per- 
ceives their  mighty  influences.  Numbers, 
according  to  him,  are  the  cause  of  universal 
harmony,  and  of  the  production  of  all  thiogs. 
The  Neoplatonists  extended  and  developed 
this  theory,  and  from  them  it  passed  over 
to  the  Gnostics;  from  them'  probably  to  the 
Rosicrucians.  to  the  Hermetic  philosophers, 
and  to  the  Preemasons. 

ComeUus  A^ippa  has  descanted  at  great 
length,  in  his  Occult  Philoeophyf  on  the  sub- 
ject of  numbers.  ''That  there  Ues,''  he 
says,  ''wonderiul  efficacy  and  virtue  in 
numbers,  as  well  for  good  as  for  evil,  not 
only  the  most  eminent  philosophers  teach, 
but  also  the  Catholic  Doctors."  And  he 
quotes  St.  Hilary  as  saying  that  the  seventy 
Elders  brought  the  Psalms  into  order  by  the 
efficacy  of  numbers. 

Of  the  prevalence  of  what  are  called 
representative  numbers  in  the  Old  and  New 
Testament,  there  is  abundant  evidence. 
"However  we  may  explain  it,"  says  Dr. 
Mahan  (Palmani,  p.  67),  "certain  numerals 
in  the  Scriptures  occur  so  often  in  connection 
with  certam  classes  of  ideas,  that  we  are 
naturally  led  to  aasodate  the  one  with  the 
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other.  TbjB  is  more  or  lees  admitted  with 
r^ard  to  the  numbers  Severij  Twelve,  Forty, 
Swenty,  and  it  may  be  a  few  more.  The 
Fathers  were  disposed  to  admit  it  with  regard 
to  many  others,  and  to  9te  in  iiihe  marht  cf 
a  eupematural  demon** 

Among  the  Gre^  and  the  RomaQB  there 
was  a  superstitious  veneration  for  oertain 
numbers.  The  same  practise  is  found  among 
all  the  Eastern  nations;  it  entered  more  or 
less  into  all  the  ancient  ^stems  of  philoso- 
phy; constituted  a  part  of  all  the  old  relig- 
ions; was  accepted  to  a  great  extent  by  the 
early  Christian  Fathers;  constituted  an  im- 
portiEuit  part  of  the  Eabbala;  was  adopted 
by  the  Gnostics,  the  Rodcrucians,  ana  aU 
the  mystical  societies  of  the  Middle  Ajses; 
and  fioally  has  carried  its  influence  mto 
Freemasonry. 

The  respect  paid  by  Freemasons  to  oertain 
numbers,  all  of  which  are  odd,  is  founded 
not  on  the  belief  of  any  magical  virtuei 
but  because  they  are  assumed  to  oe  the  types 
or  representatives  of  oertain  ideas.  That 
is  to  say,  a  number  is  in  Masonry  a  symbol, 
and  no  more.  It  is  venerated,  not  because 
it  has  any  supernatural  efficacy,  as  thou^t 
the  Pythagoreans  and  others,  but  because 
it  has  concealed  within  some  allusion  to  a 
sacred   object  or  holv  thought,   which  it 

Smbolizes.  The  number  three,  for  instance, 
:e  the  triangle,  is  a  symbol;  the  number 
nine,  like  the  triple  triangle,  another.  The 
Masonic  doctrine  of  sacred  numbers  must 
not,  therefore,  be  confounded  with  the 
doctrine  of  numbers  which  prevailed  in  other 
(systems. 

The  most  important  symbolic  or  sacred 
numbers  in  Masonry  are  three,  fioe,  eeven, 
nine,  twenty'eeven.  and  eighty-one.  Their 
interpretation  will  be  found  under  their 
respective  titles. 

Miimcffattoii  by  Letters.  There  is  a 
Kabbalistical  process  especially  used  in  the 
E^rew  language,  but  sometimes  applied  to 
other  languages,  for  instance,  to  the  Greek, 
by  which  a  mystical  meaning  of  a  word  is 
deduced  from  the  numerical  value  of  the 
words  of  which  it  is  composed,  each  letter 
of  the  alphabet  being  equivalent  to  a  number. 
Thus  in  Hdbrew  the  name  of  God,  D*".  JAH, 
is  equivalent  to  15,  because  **b10  and  n'"5, 
and  15  thus  becomes  a  sacred  number.  In 
Greek,  the  Kabbalistic  word  Abraxas,  or 
9fipa(n,  is  made  to  symbolise  the  solar  3rear 
of  365  days,  because  the  sum  of  the  vahie  of 
the  letters  of  the  word  is  365;  tiius,  «"1, 
$^2,  ^»100,  •-1,  («60.  «"1.  and  f-200. 
To  facilitate  these  Kabbalistio  operationi^ 


which  are  sometimes  used  in  the  high  and 
especially    the    Hermetical    Masonry,    ibe 
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numerical  value  of  the  Hebrew  and  Greek 
letters  is  here  given. 

Nun.  (Heb.  jp,  a  fieh,  in  Syriac  an 
irikhofn,)  The  Chaldaic  and  hiero^yphic 
form  of  this  Hebrew  letter  was  like  Fig.  1, 
and  the  Egyptian  like  Fig.   2,  signi^ring 


Fig.!. 


H  ^ 


Fig.  2. 


fishes  in  any  of  these  forms.  Joshua  was 
the  son  of  Nun,  or  a  fish,  the  deliverer  of 
Israel.  As  narrated  of  the  Noah  in  the 
Hindu  account  of  the  deluge,  whereby  the 
forewarning  of  a  fish  caused  the  construction 
of  an  ark  and  the  salvation  of  one  family  of 
the  human  race  from  the  flood  of  waters. 
{^et^Beginnince  of  History,  by  Lenormant.) 

Nursm.  The  first  c?  the  three  daases 
into  whidi  Weishaupt  divided  his  Order  of 
niuminati,  comprising  three  degrees.  (See 
lUtaninati,) 

Nyaya*  The  name  of  the  second  of  the  three 
great  a^stems  of  ancient  Hindu  philosophy. 

Nyctaioiites*  An  ancient  sect  who  praised 
God  by  da3r,  but  rested  in  quiet  and  pre- 
sumed security  during  the  night. 


o 


O.  The  fiftecmth  letter  in  the  Kof^xii 
And  in  most  of  the  Western  alphabeta.  The 
ooireepondinK  letttr  in  the  Hebiew  and 
I^cemdan  luphabets  was  called  Ayn,  that 
IB,  eye;  the  pmoitive  form  of  the  Phoenician 
letter  being  the  rou^  picture  of  an  eye,  or 
a  circle  with  a  dot  in  the  center.  -This  dot 
will  be  observed  in  ancient  MSS., 
#  W  but  being  dropped  the  circle  forma 
/  y  the  letter  O.  The  numerical  value 
^f  u  70,  and  in  Hebrew  is  formed  thus, 
/  V,  the  hieroglyphic  being  a  plant, 

Bs  well  aa  at  times  a  drcle  or  an  eye. 
0«k  Ap^ht,  Socletr  of  tbe.  Instituted 
about  16^,  and  lapeed  under  the  diaturb- 
ancee  in  EnRland  during  the  reign  (rf  James 
II.,  but  it  lingered  among  the  Stuart  ad- 
herents for  many  years. 
Oannes.  The  eorlieat  instructor  of  man 
in  letters,  sciences,  and 
arte,  especially  in  archi- 
f  tecture,  gemnetry,  bot- 
any, and  agriculture,  and 
ffi  '  in  all  other  useful  knowl- 
i!  ■  edge,  was  the  fish  sod 
**•  Cannes  (myth),  'fiua 
unireraal  teadier,  accord- 
ing to  BerosBUB,  appeared 
in  the  Persian  Gulf, 
bordering  on  Babylonia, 
and,  although  an  animal, 
r  «  ^jC  '  ^^  endowed  with  reason 
Mj^J^f  k  and  great  knowledge. 
r  I  IS  -  The  usual  appearance  of 
tbe  creature  was  Uut  of  a  fian,  having  a 
buman  head  beneath  that  of  a  fish,  and  feet 
like  unto  a  man.  This  penonage  conversed 
with  men  during  the  day,  but  nev^  ate 
with  them.  At  Kouyunjik  there  was  a 
colossal  statue  of  the  fish-god  Oannca.  The 
following  is  from  the  Bom  pf  Enoch  (vol. 
ii.,  p.  154):  "The  Masons  hold  their  grand 
festival  on  the  day  of  St.  John,  not  knowing 
that  therein  they  merely  signify  tbe  fish-«oa 
Oannes,  the  first  Hermes  and  the  first 
founder  of  the  Mysteries,  the  first  messenger 
to  whom  the  Apocalypse  was  given,  uid 
whom  they  ignorantly  cenfounif  witb  the 
fabulous  author  of  the  common  Apocalypse. 
The  sun  is  then  (midsummer  day)  in  its  great- 
est altitude.    In  this  the  Naros  is  commemor- 


exconunuoioatioD  sgainat  tbe  Freemasons, 
and  assigned,  as  the  reason  of  his  condem- 
nation, that  the  Inatitutbn  confederated 
persons  <d  aH  religions  and  secta  in  a  mys- 
terious bond  of  union,  and  compelled  them  to 
secrecy  by  an  oath  taken  on  the  Bible,  accom- 
panied by  certain  ceremonies,  and  the  im- 
precation of  heavy  punishments. 

This  persecution  of  the  Freemasons,  on 
account  of  their  having  an  obligatm^  promr 
Ise  of  secrecy  among  tlieir  ceremomes,  has 
Dot  bem  fonfinafl  fo  the  Papal  see.    We 


shall  find  it  existing  in  a  seri;  which  we 
should  suppose,  of  all  otheis,  tbe  least  likeW 
to  follow  m  the  footsteps  of  a  Roman  pontiu. 
In  1757,  tbe  Associate  Synxl  of  Seceders 
of  Scotland  adopted  an  act,  concerning  what 
they  called  "the  Mason  oatb,"  in  which  it  is 
declared  that  ail  persona  who  shall  refuse  to 
make  such  revelations  as  tbe  Kirk  Sessions 
may  require,  and  to  promise  to  abstain  from 
all  future  connection  with  the  Order,  "shall 
be  reputed  under  scandal  and  incapable  of 
admission  to  sealing  ordinances,"  or  as  Pope 
Clement  expressed  it,  be  "ipso  facto  ex- 
communicated." 

In  tbe  preamble  to  the  act,  the  Synod 
assign  the  reasons  for  their  objections  to 
this  oath,  and  for  their  ecclesiastical  censure 
of  all  who  contract  it.  These  reasons  are: 
"That  there  were  very  stroDB  presumptions, 
tiiatj  among  Masons,  an  oath  of  secrecy  is 
adnuniatered  to  entrants  into  their  society, 
even  under  a  capital  penalty,  and  before 
any  of  those  things,  which  they  swear  to 
keep  secret,  be  revealed  bo  them;  and  that 
they  pretend  to  take  some  of  these  secrets 
from  Uie  Bible;  besides  otho'  tiling  wluch 
are  ground  of  scruple  in  the  manner  (d  swear- 
ing the  said  oath.^' 

These  have,  from  that  day  to  this,  consti- 
tuted the  sum  and  substance  of  the  objec- 
tions to  the  obligation  of  Masonic  secrecy, 
and,  for  the  purpose  of  brief  examination, 
they  may  be  classed  under  tlie  following 

First.    It  is  an  oath. 

Secondly.  It  is  administered  before  the 
secrets  are  communicated. 

Thirdly.  It  is  accompanied  by  certain 
superstitious  o '~ 


Fifthly.    It  is  considered,  '.,   . 

paramount  to  the  obligations  of  the  laws 
of  the  land. 

In  replying  to  these  statements,  it  is  evi- 
dent tnat  the  conscientious  t^-eemason 
lalxirs  under  great  disadvantage.  He  is  at 
every  step  restrained  by  his  honor  from 
eitber  the  denial  or  adnuasion  of  his  adver- 
saries, in  relation  to  the  mysteries  of  the 
Craft.  But  ft  may  be  granted,  for  the  sake 
of  argument,  that  every  one  of  tbe  first 
four  charges  is  true,  and  then  the  inquiry 
will  be  in  what  respect  they  are  offensive  or 
immoral. 

First.  The  oath  or  promise  cannot,  in 
itsdf,  be  sinful,  unless  there  is  something 
immoral  in  the  obligation  it  imposes.  Sim- 
ply to  promise  secrecy,  or  the  performance 
of  an^  good  action,  and  to  str^igtbm  this 
promise  by  the  solemnity  of  an  oath,  is 
not,  in  itself,  forbidden  by  any  Divine  or 
human  law.  Indeed,  the  infirmity  of  hu- 
man nature  demands,  in  many  instances, 
the  sacred  sanction  of  such  an  attestation; 
and  it  is  continually  exacted  in  tbe  transao- 
tiona  ef  man  with  man^  without  any  notion 
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of  siiifulneBB.  Where  the  time,  and  place, 
and  circiUDstanceB  are  unconnected  with 
levity,  or  profanity,  or  crime,  the  adminis- 
tration of  an  obligation  binding  to  secrecy, 
or  obedience,  or  veracity,  or  any  other  virtue, 
and  the  invocation  of  Deit^  to  witness,  and 
to  strengthen  that  obligation,  or  to  punish 
its  violation,  is  incapable,  by  any  perversion 
of  Scripture,  of  being  oonsiderea  a  criminal 
act. 

Secondly.  The  objection  that  the  oath 
IS  administered  before  the  secrets  are  made 
known,  is  sufficiently  absurd  to  provoke  a 
smile.  The  purposes  of  such  an  oath  would 
be  complete^  nrustrated,  by  revealing  the 
thing  to  be  concealed  before  the  promise 
of  concealment  was  made.  In  that  case,  it 
would  be  optional  with  the  candidate  to 
sive  the  obli^tion,  or  to  withhold  it,  as 
best  suited  his  inclinations.  If  it  be  con- 
ceded that  the  ejcaction  of  a  solemn  promise 
of  secrecy  is  not,  in  itself,  improi>er,  then 
certainly  the  time  of  exacting  it  is  before 
and  not  after  the  revelation. 

Dr.  Harris  (Masonic  Diseounea,  Disc. 
DC,  p,  1S4)  has  met  this  objection  in  the 
following  language: 

"What  the  ignorant  call  Hhe  oath,'  is 
simply  an  obligation,  covenant,  and  prom- 
ise, exacted  previously  to  the  divulgmg  of 
the  specialties  of  the  Order,  and  our  means 
of  recognizing  each  other:  that  th^  shall 
be  kept  horn  the  knowledge  of  the  world, 
lest  tiieir  original  intent  should  be  thwarted, 
and  their  benevolent  purx>ort  prevented. 
Now,  pray,  what  harm  is  there  in  this?  Do 
you  not  all,  when  ^ou  have  anything;  of  a 
private  nature  which  you  are  willing  to 
confide  in  a  particular  mend,  before  you  tell 
km  what  it  w,  demand  a  solemn  promise  of 
secrecy?  And  is  there  not  the  utmost  pro- 
priety in  knowing  whether  your  friend  is  de- 
temuned  to  conceal  your  secret,  before  you 
presume  to  reveal  it?  Your  answer  confutes 
your  cavil." 

Thirdly.  The  objection  that  the  oath  is 
accompanied  by  certain  superstitious  cere- 
monies does  not  seem  to  be  entitled  to  much 
weight.  Oaths,  in  all  countries  and  at  all 
times,  have  been  accompanied  by  peculiar 
rites,  intended  to  increase  the  solemnity 
and  reverence  of  the  act.  The  ancient 
Hebrews,  when  they  took  an  oath,  placed 
the  hana  beneath  the  thigh  of  tJie  person 
to  whom  th^  swore.  Sometimes  the  an- 
cients took  hold  of  the  horns  of  the  altar, 
and  touched  the  sacrificial  fa^  as  in  the 
league  between  Latinus  and  ^neas,  where 
^e  ceremony  is  thus  described  by  Virgil: 

"Tango   azas;    mediosque  ignes,   et   numina, 
tester." 

Sometimes  th^  extended  the  right  hand  to 
heaven,  and  swore  by  earth,  sea,  and  stars. 
Sometimes,  as  among  the  Komans  in  pri- 
vate contracts,  the  person  swearing  laid  his 
hand  upon  the  hand  of  the  party  to  whom 
he  swore.  In  all  solemn  covenants  the  oath 
was  accompanied  by  a  sacrifice;  and  some 


of  the  hair  bemg  cut  from  the  victim's 
head,  a  part  of  it  was  given  to  all  present, 
that  each  one  migjht  take  a  share  in  the 
oath,  and  be  subject  to  the  imputation. 
Other  ceremonies  were  practised  at  various 
times  and  in  different  countries,  for  the 
purpose  of  throwing  around  the  act  of  at- 
testation an  increased  amount  of  awe  and 
respect.  The  oath  is  equally  obligatory 
without  them;  but  they  have  their  signifi- 
cance, and  there  can  be  no  reason  why  the 
Freemasons  should  not  be  allowed  to  adopt 
the  mode  most  pleasing  to  themselves  of 
exacting  their  promises  or  confirming  their 
covenants. 

Fourthly.  It  is  objected  that  the  oath  is 
attended  with  a  penalty  of  a  serious  or 
capital  nature.  If  this  be  the  case,  it  does 
not  appear  that  the  expression  of  a  penalty 
of  any  nature  whatever  can  affect  the  pur- 
port or  augment  the  solemnity  of  an  oath, 
which  is,  in  fact,  an  attestation  of  God  to 
the  truth  of  a  declaration,  as  a  witness  and 
avenger;  and  hence  every  oath  includes  in 
itself,  and  as  its  very  essence,  the  covenant 
of  God's  wrath,  the  heaviest  of  aU  penal- 
ties, as  the  necessary  consequence  of  its  vio- 
lation. A  writer,  in  reply  to  the  Synod  of 
Scotland  (Sco^s  Mag.^  October,  1757),  quotes 
the  opinion  of  an  eminent  jurist  to  tins  effect: 

"It  seems  to  be  certain  that  every  promis- 
sory oath,  in  whatever  form  it  ma^r  oe  con- 
ceived, whether  explicitly  or  implicitly,  vir- 
tually contains  both  an  attestation  and  an 
obsecration;  for  in  an  oath  the  execration 
supposes  an  attestation  as  a  precedent,  and 
the  attestation  infers  an  execration  as  a 
necessary  consequence. 

'*  Hence,  then,  to  the  believer  in  a  super- 
intending Providence,  every  oath  is  an  £^- 
mation,  negation,  or  promise,  corroborated  hy 
the  attestation  of  the  Divine  Being."  This 
attestation  includes  an  obsecration  of  Divine 
punishment  in  case  of  a  violation,  and  it  is, 
therefore,  a  matter  of  no  moment  whether 
this  obsecration  or  penalty  be  expressed  in 
words  or  only  implied;  its  presence  or  absence 
does  not,  in  any  d^pree,  alter  the  nature  of  the 
obligation.  If  in  any  promise  or  vow  made  by 
Masons,  such  a  penalty  is  inserted,  it  mav 
probably  be  supposed  that  it  is  used  ovly  with 
a  metaphorical  and  paraphrastical  signifi- 
cation, and  for  the  purpose  of  symbolic  or  his- 
torical allusion.  Any  other  int^retation 
but  this  would  be  entirely  at  variance  with 
the  opinions  of  the  most  mtelligent  Masons, 
who,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  best  know  the  intent 
and  meaningof  their  own  ceremonies. 

Fifthly.  The  last,  and,  indeed,  the  most 
important  objection  urged  is,  that  these  oaths 
are  construed  by  Masons  as  bein^  of  hij^er 
obligation  than  the  law  of  the  land.  It  is  in 
vain  that  this  charge  has  been  repeatedly  and 
indignantly  denied;  it  is  in  vain  that  Masons 
point  to  the  integrity  of  character  of  Uiou- 
sands  of  eminent  men  who  have  becai  mem- 
bers of  the  Fraternity;  it  is  in  vain  that  they 
recapitulate  the  order-loving  and  lawHfearing 
regulations  of  the  Institution;  the  ohargt  is 
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renewed  with  UDtiring  pertinacity^  and  be- 
lieved with  a  credulity  that  owes  its  birth  to 
rancorous  prejudice  alone.  To  repeat  the 
denial  is  but  to  provoke  a  repetition  of  the 
charge.  The  answer  is,  however,  made  by 
one  who,  once  a  Mason,  was  afterward  an  op- 
pNonent  and  an  avowed  enemy  of  the  Institu- 
tion, W.  L.  Stone  (Letters  on  Masonry  and 
Antv-Maaonry,  Let.  VU.,  p.  69),  who  uses  the 
foUowing  language: 

"Is  it,  then,  to  be  believed  that  men  of 
acknowledged  talents  and  worth  in  public 
stations,  and  of  virtuous  and,  frequenthr, 
religious  habits,  in  the  walks  ot  private  life, 
with  the  Holy  Bible  in  their  hajids — ^which 
th^  are  solemnly  i)led^pd  to  receive  as  the 
rule  and  guide  of  their  faith  and  practice — and 
under  the  ^ve  and  positive  charge  from  the 
officer  administering  the  obligation,  that  it  is 
to  be  taken  in  strict  subordination  to  the  civil 
laws — can  understand  that  obligation,  what- 
ever may  be  the  peculiarities  of  its  phrase- 
ology, as  requiring  them  to  countenance  vice 
andcriminahty  even  by  silence?  Can  it  for  a 
moment  be  supposed  that  the  hundreds  of 
eminent  men,  whose  patriotism  is  unques- 
tioned, and  the  exercise  of  whose  talents  and 
virtues  has  shed  a  lustre  upon  the  church  his- 
tory of  our  country,  and  who.  by  their  walk 
and  conversation,  have,  in  tneir  own  lives, 
illustrated  the  beauty  of  holiness?  Is  it  to  be 
credited  that  the  tens  of  thousands  of  those 
persons,  ranking  amons  the  most  intelligent 
and  virtuous  citizens  of  the  most  moral  and 
enlightened  people  on  earth — ia  it,  I  ask,  pos- 
sible that  any  portion  of  this  community  can, 
on  calm  reflection,  believe  that  such  men  have 
oaths  upon  their  consciences  bindine  them  to 
eternal  sflence  in  regard  to  the  guut  of  any 
man  because  he  happens  to  be  a  Freemason, 
no  matter  what  be  the  grade  of  offence, 
whether  it  be  the  picking  of  a  pocket  or  the 
shedding  of  blood?  It  does  really  seem  to  me 
impossible  that  such  an  opinion  could,  at  any 
moment,  have  prevailed,  to  any  considerable 
extent,  amongst  reflecting  and  mteUigent  cit- 
izens.'' 

Oathy  Corporal.  The  modem  form  of 
taking  an  oath  is  by  placing  the  hands  on  the 
Gospels  or  on  tJie  Kble.  The  corporale,  or 
eorforal  doth,  is  the  name  of  the  linen  cloth  on 
which,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  the 
saoed  elements  consecrated  as  "the  body  of 
our  Lord"  are  placed.  Hence  the  expression 
corporal  oath  originated  in  the  ancient  custom 
of  swearing  while  touching  the  corporal  doth. 
Relics  were  sometimes  made  use  of.  The 
laws  of  the  Allemanni  (cap.  657)  direct  that  he 
who  swears  shall  place  nis  hand  upon  the 
coffer  containing  the  relics.  The  idea  being 
that  something  sacred  must  be  touched  by 
the  hand  of  the  jurator  to  give  vahdity  to  the 
oath,  in  time  the  custom  was  adopted  of  sub- 
stituting the  holy  Gospels  for  the  corporal 
doth  or  the  relics,  though  the  same  title  was 
retained.  Haydn  (Diet,  cf  Dates)  says  that 
the  practise  of  swearing  on  the  Gospels  pre- 
Tailed  in  En^^and  as  early  as  a.d.  628.  The 
laws  of  the  Combards  repeatedly  mention  the 


custom  of  swearing  on  the  Gospeb.  The 
sanction  of  the  church  was  gpiven  at  an  early 
period  to  the  usage.  Thus,  in  the  history  of 
the  Coundi  of  Constantinople  (Anno  381),  it 
is  stated  that  "George,  the  well-bdovea  of 
God,  a  deacon  and  keeper  of  the  records,  hav- 
ing touched  the  Holy  Goepeb  of  God,  swore 
in  this  manner,"  etc.  Ana  a  similar  practise 
was  adopted  at  the  Council  of  Nice,  fifty-six 
years  before.  The  custom  of  swearing  on 
the  book,  thereby  meaning  the  Gospels,  was 
adopted  by  the  Medieval  old  of  Freemasons, 
anaallusions  to  it  are  found  in  all  the  Old  Con- 
stitutions. Thus  in  the  York  MS.,  No.  1, 
about  the  year  1600,  it  is  said,  "These 
charges  .  .  .  you  shall  well  and  truly  keep  to 
your  power:  so  help  you  God  and  by  the  con- 
tents of  that  book."  And  in  tne  Grand 
Lodge  MS.,  No.  1,  in  1583  we  find  this: 
''These  charges  ye  shall  keepe,  so  healpe  you 
God,  and  your  haly  dome  and  by  this  booke 
in  your  hande  unto  your  power  .'^  The  form 
of  the  ceremony  required  that  the  corporal 
oath  should  be  taken  with  both  hands  on  the 
book,  or  with  one  hand,  and  then  always  the 
right  hand. 

Oath  of  die  GOd.  The  oath  that  was  ad- 
ministered in  the  English  Freemasons'  gild  of 
the  Middle  Ages  is  filrst  met  with  in  the  Har- 
leian  MS.,  No.  1942,  written  about  the  year 
1670.  The  31st  artide  prescribes :  "  That  noe 
person  shall  bee  accepted  a  Free  Mason,  or 
know  the  secrets  of  the  said  Sodety,  until  hee 
hath  first  taken  the  oath  of  secrecy  hereafter 
foUowing: 

"I,  A.  B.  Doe.  in  the  presence  of  Almighty 
God  and  my  Fellowes  and  Brethr^i  here  pres- 
ent, promise  and  declare  that  I  will  not  at  any 
time  hereafter^  by  any  act  or  circumstance 
whatsoever,  directly  or  indirectly,  publish, 
discover,  reveale,  or  make  knowne  any  of  the 
secrets,  priviledges  or  oounseUs  of  the  Frar 
temity  or  f eUowsnip  of  Free  Masonry,  whidi  at 
this  time,  or  any  time  hereafter,  shall  be  mKde 
knowne  unto  mee:  soe  hdpe  mee  God  and  the 
holy  contents  of  this  booke."  In  the  Roberts 
ConsHlvHons,  published  in  1722,  this  oath, 
substantially  m  the  same  words,  is  for  the 
first  time  printed  with  the  amendment  of 
"privities"  for  "priviledges." 

Oath,  TOer's*  Before  any  strange  and 
unknown  visitor  can  gain  acunission  into  a 
Masonic  Lodge^  he  is  required  in  America  to 
take  the  followmg  oath: 

"I,  A.  B.,  do  hereby  and  hereon  solemnly 
and  sincerely  swear  that  I  have  been  regularly 
initiated,  passed,  and  raised  to  the  lublime 
degree  oi  a  Master  Mason  in  a  just  and  legally 
constituted  Ixxto  of  such;  that  I  do  not  now 
stand  suspended  or  expelled;  and  know  of  no 
reason  why  I  should  not  hold  Masonic  com* 
munication  with  mybrethren." 

It  is  called  the  "Tiler's  oath,"  because  it  is 
usually  taken  in  the  Tiler's  room,  and  was 
formerly  administered  by  that  ofiioer,  whose 
duty  it  is  to  protect  the  Lodge  from  the  ap- 
proach of  unauthorized  visitorB.  It  is  now 
administered  by  the  committee  of  examina- 
tion, and  not  only  he  to  whom  it  is  adminis- 
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toed,  but  he  who  administere  it,  and  all  who 
are  pnaent,  must  take  it  at  the  same  time.  It 
JB  a  prooees  of  purgation,  and  each  one  present, 
the  yiflitor  as  well  as  the  membera  of  the 
Lodge,  is  entitled  to  know  that  aJl  the  others 
are  l^ally  cjualified  to  be  present  at  the  eso- 
teric examination  whioh  is  about  to  take 
Slace.  [This  custom  is  unknown  in  English 
fasonry.] 

OB*  A  Masonic  abbreviation  of  the  word 
ObUffoiion,  sometimes  written  O.  B. 

Obed.  (Heb.  "0^2?,  serving,)  One  of  nine 
favored  officials,  selected  by  Solomon  after 
the  death  of  H.  Abif . 

Obedience*  The  doctrine  of  obedience  to 
constituted  authority  is  strongly  inculcated  in 
an  the  Old  Constitutions  as  necessary  to  the 
preservation  of  the  association.  In  them  it  is 
directed  that  ''every  Mason  shall  prefer  his 
elder  and  put  him  to  worship."  Thus  the 
Master  Mason  obeys  the  order  of  his  Lodge, 
the  Lodgd  obeys  the  mandates  of  the  Grand 
Lodge,  and  the  Grand  Lodge  submits  to  the 
landmarks  and  the  old  regulations.  The 
doctrine  of  passive  obedience  and  non-re- 
sistance in  politics,  however  much  it  may  be 
supposed  to  be  inimical  to  the  progress  of  free 
institutions,  constitutes  undoubteoly  the  great 
principle  of  Masonic  government.  Such  a 
principle  would  undoubtedl;y  lead  to  an  un- 
bearable despotism,  were  it  not  admirably 
modified  and  oontroUed  by  the  compensating 
principle  of  appeal.  The  first  dutv  of  every 
Mason  is  to  obey  the  mandate  of  the  Master. 
But  if  that  mandate  should  have  been  unlaw- 
ful or  oppressive,  he  will  find  his  redress  in  the 
Grand  Lod^,  wnidi  will  review  the  case  and 
render  justice.  This  spirit  of  instant  obedi- 
ence and  submission  to  authority  constitutes 
the  great  safeguard  of  the  Institution.  Free- 
masonry more  resembles  a  military  than  a  po- 
litical organization.  The  order  must  at  once 
be  obeyed;  its  character  and  its  consequences 
may  be  matters  of  subsequent  inauiry.  Tlie 
Masonic  rule  of  obedience  is  like  the  nautical, 
imperative:  "Obey  orders,  even  if  you  break 
owners." 

Obedience  of  a  Grand  Body.  Obedience, 
used  in  the  sense  of  being  under  the  jurMuy 
Hon,  is  a  technicaUty  borrowed  only  recently 
by  Masonic  authorities  from  the  French, 
where  it  has  always  been  regularly  used.  Thus 
"the  Grand  Lodge  has  addressed  a  letter  to  all 
the  Lodges  of  Us  obedience"  means  "to  all  tJie 
Lodges  under  its  jurisdiction."  In  F^nch, 
"k  toutes  les  Loges  de  sou  obedience."  It 
comes  originally  from  the  usage  of  Uie  Middle 
Ages,  in  the  Low  Latin  of  which  obedientia 
meant  the  homage  which  a  vassal  owed  to  his 
lord.  In  the  ecclesiastical  language  of  the 
same  period,  the  word  signified  the  duty  or 
office  of  a  monk  toward  his  superior. 

Obelisk*  The  obelisk  is  a  quadrangular, 
monolithic  column,  diminishing  upward,  with 
the  sides  gently  inclined,  but  not  so  as  to  ter- 
minate in  a  pointed  apex,  but  to  form  at  the 
top  a  flattiah.  pyramidal  figure,  by  which  the 
whole  is  finisned  ofif  and  brought  to  a  point. 
It  was  the  most  common  specieB  of  monument 


ui  ancient  Egypt,  where  they  are  still  to  be 
found  in  great  numbers,  the  sides  being  cov- 
ered with  hieroglyphic  inscriptions.  Obelisks 
were,  it  is  supposed,  originally  erected  in 
honor  of  the  sun  god.  Pliny  says  CHolIand's 
trans.),  "The  kings  of  Egvpt  in  times  past 
made  of  this  stone  certainlong  beams,  wnidi 
they  called  obelisks,  and  consecrated  them 
unto  the  sun,  whom  thev  honored  as  a  god: 
and,  indeed,  some  resemblance  they  carry  of 
sunbeams."  In  continental  Masonry  the 
monument  in  the  Master's  Decree  is  often 
made  in  the  form  of  an  obelisk,  with  the  letters 
M.  B.  inscribed  upon  it.  And  this  form  is 
appropriate,  because  in  Masonic,  as  in  Chris- 
tian, iconography  the  obelisk  is  a  symbol  of 
the  resurrection. 

,  Objections  to  Freemasonry.  The  prm- 
cipal  objections  that  have  been  urged  by  its 
opponents  to  the  Institution  of  Fre^nasonry 
may  be  arranged  under  six  heads:  1.  Its 
secreqf;  2.  The  exdtisiveness  of  its  charity; 
3.  Its  admission  of  unworthy  members;  4, 
Its  claim  to  be  a  religion;  5.  Its  ad- 
ministration of  unlawful  oaths;  and,  6.  Its 
puerility  as  a  system,  of  instruction.  EacJi 
of  these  objections  is  replied  to  in  this  work 
under  the  respective  heads  of  the  words  which 
are  italicized  above. 

Obligated.  To  be  Migated,  in  Masonic 
language,  is  to  be  admitted  into  the  covenant 
of  Masonrv.  "An  obligated  Mason"  is  tau- 
tological, because  there  can  be  no  Mason 
who  is  not  an  obUgated  one. 

Obllgatton.  The  solemn  promise  made  b^ 
a  Mason  on  his  admission  into  any  d^ree  is 
technically  called  his  obligation.  In  a  legal 
sense,  obfi^tion  is  synonymous  with  duty. 
Its  derivation  shows  its  true  meaxung,  for  the 
Latin  word  Migatio  hterally  signifies  a  tifing 
or  binding.  The  obligation  is  that  which  bmda 
a  man  to  do  some  act,  the  doing  of  which  thus 
becomes  his  duty.  By  his  obligation,  a  Mason 
is  bound  or  tied  to  his  Order.  Hence  the 
Romans  called  the  military  oath  which  was 
taken  by  the  soldier  his  obligation,  and, 
too.  it  is  said  that  it  is  the  obligation  that 
makes  the  Mason.  Before  that  ceremony, 
there  is  no  tie  that  binds  the  candidate  to  the 
Order  so  as  to  make  him  a  part  of  it;  after  the 
ceremony,  the  tie  has  been  completed,  and  the 
candidate  becomes  at  once  a  Mason,  entitled 
to  all  the  ri|ghts  and  privil^es  and  subject  to 
all  the  duties  and  responsibilities  that  enure 
in  that  character.  The  jurists  have  divided 
obligations  into  imperfect  and  perfect,  or  nat- 
ural and  civil.  In  Masonry  there  is  no  such 
distinction.  The  Masonic  obligation  is  that 
moral  one  which,  althou^  it  cannot  be  en- 
forced by  the  courts  of  law,  is  binding-  on  the 
party  who  makes  it,  in  conscience  and  accord- 
ing to  moral  justice.  It  varies  in  each  degree, 
but  in  each  is  perfect.  Its  different  clauses, 
in  which  different  duties  are  prescribed,  are 
called  its  points,  which  are  either  affirmative 
or  negative,  a  division  hke  that  of  the  pre- 
cepts of  the  Jewish  law.  The  affirmaiufe 
voints  are  those  which  require  certain  acts  to 
be  performed;  the  taiBgatwe  points  are  those 
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which  forbid  certain  other  acts  to  be  done. 
The  whole  of  them  is  preceded  by  a  general 
point  of  secrecryy  common  to  all  the  degrees, 
and  this  point  is  called  the  He. 

Oblong  Square*  A  parallelogram,  or 
four-sided  figure,  all  of  whose  angles  are  equal, 
but  two  of  whose  sides  are  longer  than  the 
others.  [Of  course  the  term  "oblong  square" 
is  strictly  witliout  any  meaning,  but  it  is  used 
to  denote  two  squares  joined  together  to  form 
a  recUnple.1 

This  18  the  symbolic  form  of  a  Masonic 
Lodge,  and  it  finds  its  prototype  in  many  of 
the  structures  of  our  ancient  orethren.  The 
ark  iA  Noah,  the  camp  of  the  Israelites,  the 
Ark  of  the  Covenant,  the  Tabernacle,  and, 
lastly,  the  Temple  of  Solomon,  were  all  oblong 
squares.    (See  Ground^loor  cf  the  Lodge.) 

Obotb*  Ventriloquism.  It  will  be  found 
BO  denominated  in  the  Septuagint  version, 
Isaiah  xxiz.  3,  alsozbc.  3. 

Obracky  Hfibemas*  Grand  Master  of  the 
Order  of  the  Temple  in  1392,  according  to  the 
chronology  of  the  Strict  Observance  of  Ger- 
many. 

ODserniiice»  Clerks  <tf  SMct.  See 
Clerks  of  Strict  Observance. 

Observanee,  Lax.    See  Lax  Observance. 

Observance,  Kelaxed*  (Observance  R^- 
ladUe.)  This  is  t^e  term  by  which  Ragon 
trandates  the  lata  observaniia  or  lax  obs^v-* 
ance  applied  by  ti^e  disciples  erf  Von  Hund  to 
the  other  Lodges  of  Germany.  Ragon  (Orth. 
Macon.,  p.  236)  calls  it  incorrectly  a  Kite,  and 
comoun(u  it  with  the  Clerks  of  Strict  Ob- 
servanca     (See  Lax  Ohservanoe.) 

Observance,  Strict.  SeeiSHdObseroance, 
RUeoJ. 

Obverse*  In  numismatics  that  side  of  a 
coin  or  medal  which  contains  the  principal 
figure,  generally  a  face  in  profile  or  a  f uU  or 
half-length  figure,  is  called  the  obverse. 

OcoMloniB  Lodge.  A  temjxnrary  Lodge 
convoked  by  a  Grand  Master  for  the  purpose 
of  making  Masons,  after  which  the  Lodge  is 
dissolved.  The  phrase  was  first  used  by  An- 
derson in  the  second  edition  of  the  Bock  of 
ConstUuHons,  and  is  repeated  by  subsequent 
editors.  To  make  a  M!ason  in  an  Occasional 
Lodge  is  equivalent  to  making  him  ''at  sight." 
But  any  Lodge,  called  temporarily  by  the 
Grand  Master  for  a  specific  puri>ose  and  im- 
mediatdy  afterward  dissolved,  is  an  Occa- 
sional Lodge.  Its  organization  as  to  officers, 
and  its  re^ilations  as  to  ritual,  must  be  the 
same  as  in  a  permanent  and  properly  war^ 
ranted  Lodge.    (See^Si^^,  Making  Masons  at.) 

Occult  Masonry.  Ragon,  in  his  Ortho^ 
doxie  MoQonniqus,  proposes  the  establishment 
of  a  Masonic  system,  which  he  calls  ''Occult 
Masonry."  It  consists  of  three  degrees,  which 
are  the  same  as  those  of  Ancient  Craft  Ma- 
sonry, only  that  all  the  symbols  are  int^ 
pretea  after  alchemical  principles.  It  is,  in 
tact,  the  application  of  Masonic  symbolism  to 
Hermetic  symbolism — ^two  things  that  never 
did,  according  to  Hitchcock,  materially  differ. 

Occult  Sciences.  This  name  is  given  to 
the  sdenoes  oi  alchemy,  magic,  and  astrology, 


which  existed  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Many  of 
the  speculations  of  these  so-oilled  sciences 
were  m  the  eighteenth  century  made  use  of 
in  the  construction  of  the  hidb  degrees.  We 
have  even  a  "Hermetic  Rite"  which  is  based 
on  the  dogmas  of  alchemy. 

OccnpM  Territory.  A  state  or  kingdom 
where  there  is  a  Grand  Lod^e  organisation 
and  subordinate  Lodges  working  under  it  is 
said  to  be  occupied  territory,  and,  by  the 
American  and  Ei^lish  law,  all  other  Grand 
Lodges  are  precluded  from  enterhig  in  it  and 
exercising  iurisdiction.  (See  JuruSieUon  of  a 
Grand  Lodge.) 

Octagon.  The  regular  octagon  is  a  geo- 
metrical figure  of  eight  equal  sides  and  angles. 
It  is  a  favorite  form  in  Cnristian  eodesiology, 
and  most  of  the  Chapter-Houses  of  Uie  ca- 
thedrals in  En^^land  are  ei^t  sided.  It  is 
sometimes  used  m  rituals  of  Knights  of  ^^alta, 
and  then,  like  the  eight-pointed  cross  of  the 
same  Order,  is  referred  8]pnbolically  to  the 
eight  beatitudes  of  our  Savior. 

Odd  Numbers.  In  the  numerical  philos- 
ophy of  the  Pythagoreans,  odd  numbers 
were  male  and  even  numbers  female.  It  is 
wrong,  however,  to  say,  as  OUver  and  some 
others  after  him  have,  that  odd  numbers  were 
perfect,  and  even  numbers  imperfect.  Hie 
combination  of  two  odd  numbers  would  make 
an  even  number,  which  was  the  most  perfect. 
Hence,  in  the  Pythagorean  system,  4,  made  by 
the  combination  of  1  and  3,  and  10,  by 
the  combination  of  3  and  7,  are  the  most  per- 
fect of  all  numbers.  Herein  the  Pvthagorean 
differs  from  the  Masonic  system  of  numerals. 
In  this  latter  all  the  sacred  numbers  are  odd, 
such  as  3,  5,  7,  9,  27,  and  81.  Hius  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  Masonic  theory  of  sacred  num- 
bers was  derived,  not,  as  it  has  been  supposed, 
from  the  school  of  Pythagoras,  but  from  a 
much  older  c^tem. 

Odem.  r&eb.  DIK.)  The  camelian  or 
agate  in  the  nigh  nriest's  breastplate.  It  was 
of  a  red  color,  ana  claimed  to  possess  medical 
qualities. 

Odin.  The  chief  Scandinavian  deity  and 
father  of  Balder,  which  see.  The  coimter- 
part  of  Hermes  and  Mercury  in  the  EgyptiaQ 
and  Roman  mythologies.  Odin  and  his 
brothers  Vili  and  Ve,  the  sons  of  Boer,  or  the 
first-bom,  slew  Ymir  or  Chaos,  and  from  his 
body  created  the  world.  As  ruler  of  heaven, 
he  sends  daily  his  two  black  ravens.  Thought 
and  Memory,  to  gather  tidings  of  all  that  is 
being  done  througnout  the  world. 

Offenses^  Masonic.    See  Crimes.  Masonic. 

Offerings,  The  Three  Grand.  See  Ground 
Floor  cfiheLodge. 

Officers.  The  officers  of  a  Grand  Lodge, 
Grand  Chapter^  or  other  Supreme  body  in 
Masonry,  are  divided  into  Grand  and  Subor- 
dinate; the  former,  who  are  the  Grand  and 
Deputy  Grand  Master,  the  Grand  Wardens 
and  Grand  Treasurer,  Secretary,  and  Chat>- 
lain,  are  also  sometimes  called  the  Digni- 
taries.  The  officers  o(  a  Lodge  or  Chapter  are 
divided  into  the  Elected  and  the  Appointed, 
the  former  in  America  being  the  Master, 
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WardenBy  Treasurer,  and  Secretary,  whfle  in 
England  only  the  Master  and  Treasurer  are 
elected 

Ollleen'  Jewels.    See  /«toeb,  Official. 

OBktBf  Tenure  of.  In  Masonry  the  ten- 
ure of  every  office  is  not  only  for  the  time  for 
wfaic^  the  incumbent  was  elected  or  appointed, 
but  extends  to  the  day  on  which  his  successor 
IS  installed.  During  the  period  which  elapses 
from  the  election  m  that  successor  until  his 
installation,  the  old  officer  is  technically  said 
to  "hold  over." 

Ogmlas.  The  Druidical  name  for  Her- 
cules, who  is  represented  with  numberless  fine 
chains  prooeedmg  from  the  mouth  to  the  ears 
of  other  people,  hence  possessing  the  powers  of 
eloquence  and  persuasion. 

OhebEliwli.  TrhH  DHK.  Love  of  God.  This 
and  Okbb  Kabobo,  Love  of  our  Neighbor,  are 
the  names  of  the  two  supports  of  the  Ladder 
of  Eadoeh.  Collectivelv,  they  allude  to  that 
Divine  passage,  "Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thv 
Qod  with  all  thy  heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul, 
and  with  all  thy  mind.  This  is  the  first  ana 
great  commandment.  And  the  second  is  like 
unto  it.  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thy- 
sdf .  On  these  two  commandments  hang  all 
the  law  and  the  prophets.''  Hence  the  Lad- 
der of  Eadoeh  is  supported  by  these  two 
Christian  commandments. 

Oheb  Kuobo.    See  Oheb  Eloah. 

Ohio.  IVeemasonry  was  introduced  into 
Ohio  early  in  the  present  centurv.  On  Jan- 
uary 4,  1808,  a  convention  of  delegates  from 
the  five  Lodgjas  then  in  tiie  State  met  at  Chilli- 
cothe,  and  on  January  7th  organised  a  Grand 
Lodge,  electing  Rufus  Putnam  first  Grand 
Master.  Hie  Grand  Chapter  of  Ohio  was 
organised  in  1816,  the  Grand  Council  in  1829, 
and  the  Grand  Commandery  in  1843. 

OUfthoauu  The  Grand  Lodge  of  Okla- 
homa was  orfBJiiEod  at  a  convention  of  ten 
Lodges,  holding  warrants  from  the  Grand 
Lodge  of  Ladian  Territory,  held  at  Oklahoma 
City,  November  10,  1892,  when  after  electins 
Grand  Officers,  who  were  installed  at  a  specisd 
communication  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Indian 
Territory,  the  Grand  Lodge  was  opened  and 
a  constitution  adopted.  The  fii^  annual 
communication  was  neld  at  El  Reno,  February 
14,  1893.  February  10,  1909,  the  Grand 
Lodges  of  Oklahoma  and  Indian  Territory 
were  merged  together  under  the  title  o( 
"The  Grand  Lodge  of  Ancient  Free  and  Ao- 
c^ted  Masons  of  tiie  State  of  Oklahoma.'' 

[W.  J.  A.1 

CHI.  The  Hebrews  anointed  their  kings, 
prophets,  and  high  priests  with  oil  mingled 
witn  the  richest  spices.  They  also  anointed 
themselves  with  oil  on  all  festive  occasions, 
whence  the  expression  in  Psalm  xlv.  7,  "  God 
hath  anointed  thee  with  the  oil  of  gjadnees." 
(See  Com,  Wine  and  Oil.) 

Old  Charges.    See  Manuecrivte,  Old. 

Old  M mn.  Old  men  in  their  dotage  are  by 
the  laws  of  Masonry  disqualified  for  initiation. 
For  the  reason  of  this  law,  see  Dotage. 

Old  Bogulatioiis.  The  regulations  for  the 
government  id  the  Craft,  which  were  first  com- 


piled by  Grand  Master  Payne  in  1720,  and  ap- 
proved by  the  Grand  Lodge  in  1721  were  pub- 
lished by  Anderson  in  1723,  in  the  first  edition 
of  iheBook  of  ConetihUionej  under  the  name  of 
General  Regulations.  In  1738  Anderson  pub- 
lished a  second  edition  of  the  Book  cf  ConstUvr 
UonSf  and  inserted  these  regulations  under  the 
name  of  Old  Regulations,  pladnj^  in  an  oppo- 
site column  the  alterations  which  had  beea 
made  in  them  by  the  Grand  Lodge  at  different 
times  between  1723  and  1737,  and  called  these 
New  Regulations.  When  Dermott  published 
his  Ahiman  Reton,  or  Book  of  Constitutions  of 
the  rival  Grand  Lodge,  he  adopted  Anderson's 
plan,  publishing  in  two  columns  the  Old  and 
the  New  Regulations.  But  he  made  some  im- 
portant changes  in  the  latter  to  accommodate 
the  policy  of  his  own  Grand  Loc^.  The  Old 
Regulations,  more  properly  known  as  the 
"General  Reflations  of  1722,"  are  recog- 
nised as  the  better  authority  in  questions  of 
Masonic  law. 

Olive.  In  a  secondary  sense,  the  olive 
plant  is  a  s3rmbol  of  peace  and  victory ;  but  in 
its  primary  sense,  like  all  the  other  sacred 
plants  of  antiquity,  it  was  a  ssrmbol  of  resur- 
rection and  immortality.  Hence  in  the  An- 
cient^ Mysteries  it  was  the  analogue  o^  the 
Acacia  of  Freemasonry. 

Ollve-Brancli  In  the  East,  Brotherhood 
of  the.  A  new  Order,  which  was  proposed  at 
Bombay,  in  1845,  by  Dr.  James  Bumes,  the 
author  of  a  History  of  the  Knights  Templar. 
who  was  then  the  Irovincial  Grand  Master  ot 
India  for  Scotland.  It  was  intended  to  pro- 
vide a  substitute  for  native  Masons  for  the 
chivalric  degrees^  from  which,  on  account  of 
their  religious  faith,  they  were  excluded.  It 
consisted  of  three  classes,  Novice,  Companion, 
and  Officer.  For  the  fioist,  it  was  requisite 
that  the  candidate  should  have  b^n  initiated 
into  Masonry:  for  the  second,  that  he  should 
be  a  Master  Mason;  and  for  the  third  it  was 
recommended,  but  not  imperatively  reouired, 
that  he  should  have  attained  the  Royal  Arch 
Degree.  The  badge  of  the  Order  was  a  dove 
descending  with  a  careen  olive-branch  in  its 
mouth.  The  new  Order  was  received  with 
much  enthusiasm  by  the  most  distinguished 
Masons  of  India,  but  it  did  not  secure  a  per^ 
manent  existence. 

Oliver,  Greorge.  The  Rev.  Georse  Oliver. 
D.D.,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  ana 
learned  of  English  Masons,  was  descended 
from  an  ancient  Scottish  family  of  that  name, 
some  of  whom  came  into  England  in  the  time 
of  James  I.,  and  settled  at  Clipstone  Park, 
Nottinghamshire.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of 
the  Rev.  Samuel  Oliver,  rector  of  Lambley. 
Nottinghamshire,  and  Elisabeth,  daus^ter  oi 
George  Whitehead,  Esq.  He  was  bom  at 
Pepplewick,  November  5,  1782,  and  received 
a  liberal  education  at  Nottingham.  In  1803, 
when  but  twenty-one  years  of  age,  he  was 
elected  second  master  of  the  grammar  school 
at  Caiston,  Lincoln.  In  1809  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  head  mastership  of  King  Ed- 
ward's Grammar  School  at  Great  Grimsby. 
In  1813  he  entered  holy  orders  in  the  Churdi 
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of  England,  and  was  ordained  a  deacon.  The 
subsequent  year  he  was  made  a  priest.  In  the 
spring  of  1815.  Bishop Tomline  collated  him  to 
tne  living  of  Clee,  his  name  being  at  the  time 
placed  on  ^e  boards  of  Trinity  CoUege,  Cam- 
bridge, as  a  ten-year  man  b^  Dr.  Baylev,  Sub- 
dean  of  Lincoln  and  examining  Chaplain  to 
the  Bishop.  In  the  same  year  he  was  ad- 
mitted as  Surrogate  and  a  Steward  of  the  Cleri- 
cal Fund.  In  1831,  Bishop  Kaye  Kave  him 
the  living  of  Scopwick,  which  he  held  to  the 
time  of  his  death.  He  graduated  as  Doctor  of 
Divinity  in  1836,  being  then  rector  of  Wolver- 
hampton, and  a  prebendary  of  the  collegiate 
church  at  that  place,  both  of  which  positions 
had  been  presented  to  him  by  Dr.  Hobart. 
Dean  of  Westminster.  In  1846  the  Lord 
Chancellor  conferred  on  him  the  rectory  of 
South  Hvkeham,  which  vacated  the  incum- 
bency of  Wolverhampton.  At  the  age  of 
seventy-two  Dr.  Oliver's  phjrsical  powers 
began  to  fail,  and  he  was  obliged  to  confine 
the  charae  of  his  parishes  to  the  care  of  cur- 
ates^ and  he  passed  the  remaining  years  of  his 
life  m  retirement  at  Lincoln.  In  1805  he  had 
married  Mary  Ann,  the  younsest  daughter  of 
Thomas  Beverley,  Esq.,  oy  whom  he  left  five 
children.  He  died  ^la^ch  3,  1867,  at  East- 
gate,  Lincoln. 

To  the  literary  world  Dr.  Oliver  was  well 
known  as  a  laborious  antiquary,  and  his  works 
on  ecdesiastical  antiauities  during  fifty 
years  of  his  life,  from  nf ty-five,  earned  for 
him  a  high  reputation.  Of  these  works  the 
most  important  were.  History  and  AnHquUiea 
of  the  CotUgiaie  Church  of  Beoerleyt  Histm  and 
ArUiquUies  of  the  CoUegiaie  Church  of  Wolver- 
hampUm,  History  of  the  Conventual  Church  of 
Chrinuby,  MonumerUal  Antiauities  of  Orim^f 
History  of  the  Gild  of  the  Holy  TnnUy,  Sleor 
ford,  LMers  on  the  Druidical  Remains  near 
Lincoln,  Guide  to  the  Druidical  Tem^e  at  Not- 
tingham and  Remains  of  Ancient  nriUms  be- 
tween Lincoln  and  Sleaford, 

But  it  is  as  the  most  learned  Mason  and  the 
most  indefatigable  and  copious  Masonic  au- 
thor of  his  age  that  Dr.  Oliver  iirincipaUy 
claims  our  attention.  He  had  inherited  a  love 
of  Freemasonry  from  his  father,  the  Rev. 
Samuel  Oliver,  who  was  an  expert  Master  of 
the  work,  the  Chaplain  of  his  Lodge,  and  who 
contributed  during  a  whole  year,  from  1797 
to  1798,  an  original  Masonic  song  to  be  sung 
on  every  Lodge  night.  His  son  has  repeatedly 
acknowledgedf  his  indebtedness  to  him  for 
valuable  information  in  relation  to  Masonic 
usages. 

Dr.  Oliver  was  initiated  by  his  father,  in  the 
year  1801,  in  St,  Peter's  Lodge,  in  the  city  of 
Peterborough.  He  was  at  that  time  but 
nineteen  years  of  age,  and  was  admitted  by 
dispensation  during  his  minority,  according 
to  the  practise  then  prevailing,  as  a  lewis,  or 
the  son  of  a  Mason. 

Under  the  tuition  of  his  father,  he  made 
much  progress  in  the  rites  and  ceremonies 
then  in  use  among  the  Lodges.  He  read  with 
creat  attention  every  Masonic  book  within 
his  roach,  and  began  to  collect  that  store  of 


knowledge  which  he  afterward  used  with  so 
much  advantage  to  the  Craft. 

Soon  after  his  appointment  as  head  maa- 
ter  of  King  Edward's  Grammar  School  at 
GrimsbVy  he  established  a  Lodge  in  tibe  bor- 
ough, the  chair  of  which  he  occupied  for  four- 
teen years.  So  strenuous  were  nis  exertions 
for  the  advancement  of  Masonry,  that  in  1812 
he  was  enabled  to  lay  the  first  stone  of  a  Ma- 
sonic hall  in  the  town,  where,  three  years  be- 
fore, there  had  been  scarcely  a  Mason  residing. 

About  this  time  he  was  exalted  as  a  Royal 
Arch  Mason  in  the  Chapter  attached  to  the 
Rodney  Lodge  at  Kingston-on-HuU.  In  Chap- 
ters and  Consistories  connected^  with  the 
same  Lodge  he  also  received  the  high  degrees 
imd  those  of  Masonic  Kni^^thood.  In  1813, 
he  was  appointed  a  Provincial  Grand  Steward; 
in  1816,  Provincial  Grand  Chaplain;  and  in 
1832,  Provincial  Deputy  Grand  Master  of  the 
RY>vince  of  LinooliuBhtre.  These  are  all  the 
official  honors  that  he  received,  except  that  of 
Past  Dq>uty  Grand  Master,  conferred,  as  an 
honorary  title,  by  the  Grana  Lod|n3  of  Massa- 
chusetts. In  the  year  1840,  Dr.  Crucefix  had 
undeservedly  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the 
Grand  Master,  the  Duke  of  Sussex.  Dr. 
Oliver,  between  whom  and  Dr.  Crucefix  there 
had  always  been  a  warm  personal  friendship, 
assisted  in  a  public  demonstration  of  the  Fra- 
ternity in  honor  of  his  friend  and  brother. 
This  mvolved  him  in  the  odium,  and  caused 
the  I^vincial  Grand  Master  of  Lincolnshire, 
Bro.  Charles  Tennyson  D'Eyncourt,  to.  re- 

Seet  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Oliver  as  his 
sputy.  He  complied  with  the  resignation, 
ana  after  that  time  withdrew  from  all  active 
participation  in  the  labors  of  the  Lodge.  The 
transaction  was  not  considered  by  any  means 
as  creclitable  to  the  independence  of  character 
or  sense  of  justice  of  tne  Provincial  Grand 
Master,  and  the  Craft  very  generally  ex- 

Eressed  their  indignation  of  the  course  which 
e  had  pursued,  and  their  warm  appreciation 
of  the  Masonic  services  of  Dr.  Oliver.  In 
1844,  this  appreciation  was  marked  by  the 
presentation  of  an  offering  of  plate,  which  had 
oeen  very  generally  subscribed  for  by  the 
Craft  throughout  the  kingdom. 

Dr.  Oliver's  first  contribution  to  the  litera- 
ture of  Freemasonry,  except  a  few  Masonic 
sermons,  was  a  work  entitled  The  Antiquities 
of  Freemasonry,  comprising  Ulu^rations  of  the 
jvoe  Grand  Periods  of  Masonry,  from  the  Crea- 
tion of  the  World  to  the  Dedication  of  King  Solr- 
omons  Temple,  which  was  published  in  1823. 
His  next  production  was  a  fittle  work  entitled 
The  Star  in  the  East,  intended  to  show,  from 
the  testimony  of  Masonic  writers,  the  con- 
nection between  Freonasonry  and  religion. 
In  1841  he  published  twelve  lectures  on  the 
Signs  and  Symbols  of  Freemasonry,  in  which 
he  went  into  a  learned  detail  of  the  histoiy 
and  signification  of  all  the  recogniEed  ssrmbols 
of  the  Order.  His  next  important  contribu- 
tion to  F^masonry  was  The  History  of  Initi- 
ation in  twetoe  lectures;  comprising  a  detailed 
account  of  the  Rites  and  Ceremonies,  Doctrines 
and  Discipline  f  ofaUthe  Secret  and  idysterious 
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tmtUuUons  qf  the  AnderU  World,  published  in 
1840.  The  professed  object  of  tne  author  was 
to  show  the  resemblances  between  these  an- 
cient systems  of  initiation  and  the  Masonic, 
and  to  trace  them  to  a  oonmion  origin;  a 
theory  which,  under  some  modification,  has 
been  very  generally  accepted  by  Masonic 
scholars. 

Following  this  was  The  TheocraHc  PhUoao- 
fhy  of  Freemasonry,  a  highly  interesting  work, 
m  which  he  discusses  the  speculative  charac- 
ter of  the  Institution.  A  aiatory  of  Freeman 
aonryfrom  1829  to  1840  has  proved  a  valuable 
appendix  to  the  work  of  Preston,  an  edition 
m  which  he  had  edited  in  the  former  year. 
His  next  and  most  important,  most  inter- 
esting, and  most  learned  production  was  his 
Hietorical  Landmarks  ana  other  Evidences  of 
Freemasonry  Explained.  No  work  with  such 
an  amount  of  facts  in  reference  to  the  Masonic 
ifystem  had  ever  before  been  published  by  any 
autiior.  It  will  forever  remain  as  a  moniunent 
of  his  vast  research  and  his  extensive  read- 
ing. But  it  would  be  no  brief  task  to  enumer- 
ate merely  the  titles  of  the  many  works  which 
he  produced  for  the  instruction  of  the  Craft. 
A  lew  €t  them  must  suffice.  These  are  the 
RevekUions  of  a  Square,  a  sort  of  Masonic  ro- 
mance, detailing,  m  a  nctitious  form,  many  of 
the  usages  of  the  last  centuries,  with  anecdotes 
of  the  principal  Masons  of  that  P^i<>d^  The 
Golden  lUmaxns  of  the  Early  Masonic  Wrilers, 
in  5  volumes,  each  of  which  contains  an  inter- 
esting introduction  by  the  editor:  The  Book  of 
the  Lodffe,  a  usef  \il  manual,  intended  as  a  guide 
to  the  ceremonies  of  the  Order;  The Sf/mbol  of 
Olary,  intended  to  show  the  object  and  end  of 
IVeemasonry:  A  Mirror  for  the  Johannite 
Masons,  in  which  he  discusses  the  question  of 
the  dedication  of  Lodges  to  the  two  Saints 
John;  The  Origin  and  Insignia  of  the  Royal 
Arch  Degree,  a  title  which  explains  itself;  A 
Dictionary  of  Symbolic  Masonry,  by  no  means 
the  best  of  his  works.  Almost  nis  last  contri- 
bution to  Masonry  was  his  InstUiUes  of  Mar 
sonic  Jwrisjirudenoe,  a  book  in  which  he  ex- 
pressed views  of  law  that  did  not  meet  with 
the  universal  concurrence  of  his  English  read- 
ers. Besides  these  elaborate  works,  Dr. 
Oliver  was  a  constant  contributor  to  the  early 
volumes  of  the  London  Freemasons*  Quarterly 
Review,  and  published  a  valuable  article,  "On 
the  Gothic  Constitutions,"  in  the  American 
Quarterly  Review  of  Freemasonry, 

The  great  error  of  Dr.  Oliver,  as  a  Masonic 
teach^;  was  a  too  easy  credulity  or  a  too  great 
warmth  of  imagination,  which  led  him  to  ac- 
cept without  hesitation  the  crude  theories  of 
previous  writers,  and  to  recognise  documents 
and  legends  as  unquestionably  authentic 
whose  truthfulness  subsequent  researches 
have  led  most  Masonic  scholars  to  doubt  or  to 
daiy.  His  statements,  therefore,  as  to  the 
origin  or  the  history  of  the  Order,  have  to  be 
received  with  manv  grains  of  allowance.  Yet 
it  must  be  acknowlec(ged  that  no  writer  in  the 
English  language  has  ever  done  so  much  to 
elevate  the  flcientifio  character  of  Freemar 
•onry, 
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Dr.  Oliver  was  in  fact  the  founder  of  what 
may  be  called  the  literary  school  of  Masonry. 
Bringing  to  the  study  of  the  Institution  an 
amount  of  archeological  learning  but  seldom 
surpassed,  an  inexhaustible  fund  of  mul- 
tifarious reading,  and  all  the  laborious  re- 
searches of  a  genuine  scholar,  he  gave  to  Free- 
masonry a  literary  and  philosophic  character 
which  has  induced  many  succeeding  scholars 
to  devote  themselves  to  those  stucCes  which 
he  had  made  so  attractive.  While  his  errone- 
ous theories  and  his  fanciful  speculations  will 
be  rejected,  the  form  and  direction  t^at  he  has 
given  to  Masonic  speculations  wiU  remain, 
and  to  him  must  be  accredited  the  enviable 
title  of  the  Father  cf  Anglo-Saxon  Masonic  Lii- 
eratwre. 

In  reference  to  the  personal  character  of  Dr. 
Oliver,  a  contemporary  journalist  (Stanford 
Mercury)  has  said  that  he  was  of  a  kind  and 
genial  disposition,  charitable  in  the  highest 
sense  of  the  woiti,  courteous,  afifdble,  self- 
denyinff,  and  beneficent;  humble,  unassum- 
ing, and  unaffected ;  ever  read  v  to  oblige,  easy 
of  approach,  and  amiable,  yet  firm  in  the  right. 

Dr.  Oliver's  theory  of  the  system  of  Free- 
masonry may  be  bridly  stated  m  these  words: 
He  believed  that  the  Order  was  to  be  found 
in  the  earliest  periods  of  recorded  history.  It 
was  tausht  by  Seth  to  his  descendants,  and 
practisea  by  them  under  the  name  of  Primi- 
tive or  Pure  Freemasonry.  It  passed  over  to 
Noah,  and  at  the  dispersion  ot  mankind  suf- 
fered a  division  into  Pure  and  Spurious.  Pure 
Freemasonry  descended  through  the  Patri- 
archs to  Solomon,  and  thence  on  to  the  present 
day.  The  Pagans,  although  they  had  slight 
glimmerings  of  the  Masonic  truths  which  had 
been  taught  b  v  Noah,  greatly  corrupted  them, 
and  presented  in  their  mysteries  a  system  of 
initiation  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  the 
Spurious  Freemasonry  of  Antiquity.  These 
views  he  had  developed  and  enlarged  uid 
adorned  out  of  the  similar  but  less  oefinitely 
expressed  teachings  of  Hutchinson.  Like 
that  writer  also,  while  freely  admitting  the 
principle  of  relinous  tolerance,  he  contended 
lor  the  strictly  Christian  character  of  the  In- 
stitution, and  that,  too,  in  the  narrowest  sec- 
tarian view,  since  he  believed  that  the  earliest 
svmbols  taught  the  dogma  of  the  Trinity,  and 
that  Christ  was  meant  by  the  Masonic  refer- 
ence to  the  Deity  under  the  title  of  Great 
Architect  of  the  Universe. 

Omega*    See  Alpha  and  Omega, 

Omniflc  Word*  The  Tetragrammaton  is 
so  called  because  of  the  omnific  powers  attrib- 
uted by  the  Kabbalists  to  its  possession  and 
true  pronunciation.  (See  Tetragrammaton.) 
The  term  is  also  applied  to  the  most  significant 
word  in  the  Royal  Arch  system. 

On.  This  is  a  significant  word  in  Royal 
Arch  Masonry,  and  has  been  generally  ex- 
plained as  being  the  name  by  which  Jehovah 
was  worshiped  among  the  Egyptians.  As 
this  has  been  recently  denied,  and  the  word 
asserted  to  be  only  the  name  of  a  city  in 
Egypt,  it  is  proper  that  some  inquiry  should 
be  made  into  the  authorities  on  the  subject* 
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The  fint  mentioii  of  On  in  the  Bible  ib  in  the 
history  of  Joseph,  to  whom  Pharaoh  {^ye  "to 
wife  Asenathi  the  daughter  of  Poti-pherah, 
priest  ol  On.''  The  city  of  On  was  in  Lower 
Egypt,  between  the  Nile  and  the  Red  Sea, 
and  ''adorned,"  says  Philippson,  "by  a  gor- 
geous temple  of  the  sun,  in  which  a  numerous 
priesthood  officiated." 

The  investigations  of  modem  Eomtologists 
have  shown  that  this  is  an  error,  tm  was  the 
name  of  a  dty  where  the  sun-god  was  wor- 
shiped, but  On  was  not  the  name  of  that  god. 

Champollioin,  in  his  Dictionnaire  Egj/pken, 
gives  the  phonetic  characters, 
with  the  figurative  symbols  ot 
a  serpent  and  disk,  and  a  seated 
figure,  as  the  name  of  the  sun-god.  Now,  of 
these  two  characters,  the  upper  one  has  the 
power  of  R,  and  the  lower  of  A,  and  hence  the 
name  of  the  god  is  Ra.  And  this  is  the  con- 
current testimony  of  Bunsen,  Lepsius,  Glid- 
don,  and  all  recent  authorities. 

But  although  On  was  really  the  name  of  a 
dty,  the  founders  of  the  Royal  Arch  had.  with 
the  lights  then  before  them,  assumed  tnat  it 
was  the  name  of  a  god,  ana  had  so  incorpo- 
rated it  with  their  system.  With  better  light 
than  theirs,  we  can  no  longer  accept  liieir 
definition;  yet  the  word  may  still  be  retained 
as  a  enrmbol  of  the  Egyptian  god.  I  know  not 
who  has  power  to  reiect  it;  and  if  scholars 
preserve,  outside  of  the  symbolism,  Uie  true 
mterpretation,  no  harm  will  be  done.  It  is 
not  the  only  significant  word  in  Masonry 
whose  old  and  received  meaning  has  been 
shown  to  be  incorrect,  and  sometimes  even 
absurd.  Higgins  {Celi.  DmidSj  171)  quotes 
an  Irish  commentator  as  showing  that  the 
name  AIN  or  ON  was  the  name  of  a  triad  of 
gods  in  the  Irish  language.  ''AU  etymolo- 
gists." Higgins  continues,  "have  supposed  the 
word  On  to  mean  the  sun;  but  how  the  name 
arose  has  not  before  bcien  explained."  In 
another  work  (Anar/dypsis,  vol.  i.,  p.  109), 
Higgins  makes  the  foUowing  important  re- 
mancs:  "Various  definitions  are  given  of  the 
word  ON;  but  they  are  all  unsatisfactory.  It 
is  written  in  the  Old  Testament  in  two  ways, 
^,  atm,  and  ^K,  an.  It  is  usually  rendered  in 
English  by  the  word  On.  This  word  is  sup- 
posed to  mean  the  sun,  and  the  Gredks  trans- 
lated it  by  the  word  IjKm,  or  Sol.  But  I  think 
it  only  stood  for  the  sun,  as  the  emblem  of  the 
procreative  power  of  nature."  Bryan  sayv 
lArU,  Muthcl,,!,,  19).  when  speaking  of  this 
word:  "On,  Eon  or  Aon,  was  another  title  of 
the  sun  among  the  Amonians.  Tlie  Seventy, 
where  the  wcofd  occurs  in  the  Scriptures,  in- 
terpret it  the  sun.  and  call  the  aty  of  On, 
Heliopolis;  and  the  Coptic  Pentateuch  ren- 
ders the  dty  On  by  the  dty  of  the  sun." 
Plato,  in  his  Timaua.  says:  "Tell  me  of  the 
god  ON,  which  is.  ana  never  knew  beginning." 
And  although  Plato  may  have  been  here 
thinking  of  the  Greek  wora  ON,  which  means 
Bemg,  it  is  not  improbable  that  he  may  have 
referred  to  the  goo  worshiped  at  On,  or  Heli- 
opolis, as  it  was  thence  that  the  Greeks  de- 
rived so  much  of  their  learning.  It  would  be 
vain  to  attempt  to  make  an  analogy  between 
the  Hindu  saored  word  AUM  and  the  Egyi>- 


tian  ON.  Hie  fact  that  the  M  in  the  former 
word  is  the  initial  of  some  secret  word,  renders 
the  oonvenion  of  it  into  N  imposdble,  because 
it  would  thereby  lose  its  si0ufication. 

The  old  Masons,  misled  by  the  authority  oi 
St.  Cyril,  and  bv  the  translation  of  the  name 
of  the  dty  into  "City  of  the  Sun"  by  the  He- 
brews ana  the  Greeks,  very  natunlly  sup- 
posed that  On  was  the  Egyptian  sun-gody 
theb  supreme  ddty,  as  the  sun  always  was, 
wh»ever  he  was  worahiped.  Hence,  th^y  ap- 
propriated that  name  as  a  sacred  word  explan- 
atory of  the  Jewish  Tetragrammaton. 

Onecb.  (Heb.  p^^  The  biitl  Phoenix, 
named  after  Enoch  or  rhenoch.  Enoch  sig- 
nifies initiation.  The  Phosniz,  in  Egyptian 
mythological  sculptures,  as  a  bird,  is  plaoBd  in 
the  mystical  palm-tree.  The  Phoenix  is  the 
representative  of  eternal  and  continual  regen- 
eration, and  is  the  Holy  ^irit  which  bro<xied 
as  a  dove  over  the  face  of  the  waters,  the  dove 
of  Noah  and  of  Hasisatra  or  Xysuthnis  (which 
see),  which  bore  a  sprig  in  its  mouth. 

Ontario.  Lodge  No.  156,  in  the  Eighth 
Regiment  of  Foot,  appears  to  have  been  the 
first  Lodge  to  hold  meetings  in  this  Province, 
at  Fort  Niagara,  about  1765-80.  From 
1780  to  1792  some  ten  lodges  appear  to  have 
worked  in  what  was  called  "Upper  Canada." 
Some  chartered  by  England,  others  by  the 
Provincial  Grand  Lodge  at  Quebec,  among 
them  St.  James  in  the  Eings'  Rangers,  No.  14, 
at  Cataraqui  (Kingston),  1781;  St.  John's, 
No.  15,  at  Michilimakinac  (Michigan)  ^  then 
part  of  Canada;  St.  John's,  No.  19,  at  Niagara 
and  Oswegatdue  Lodge,  1786,  at  Elisabeth- 
town  (Brockville). 

On  March  7, 1792,  Bro.  William  Jarvis  was 
appointed  Provincial  Grand  Master  of  Upper 
Canada  bv  the  "Ancient"  or  "Athol" 
Grand  Lodge  of  England.  Bro.  Jarvis  re- 
sided at  Newark  (Niagara),  the  then  capital 
of  the  Province.  During  ms  Grand  Master- 
ship, 1792  to  1804,  twenty  warrants  for  lodges 
were  issued. 

In  1797  Bro.  Jarvis  removed  from  Newark 
to  York  (now  Toronto). 

The  Brethren  at  Nia^gara  continued  to  be 
active  and  enthusiastic,  and  urged  Bro. 
Jarvis  to  assemble  Grand  Lodge  there,  but 
he  refused.  This  refusal  caused  much  dis- 
satisfaction, and  the  Brethren  of  Niagara 
District  met  in  1803  and  elected  Bro.  Geo. 
Forsvth  as  Provincial  Grand  Master,  and 
trouole  and  friction  ensued. 

In  1817,  at  Kingston,  a  Grand  Convention 
was  called  by  the  Lodges  in  the  Midland 
District  imder  R.  W.  Bro.  Ziba  M.  Phillips. 
All  the  lodges  attended  excepting  those  in 
the  Niagara  District.  This  convention  was 
held  annually  during  the  years  1817,  1818, 
1820,  1821,  1822. 

After  repeated  entreaty  to  England  during 
these  years,  R.  W.  Bro.  Simon  McGillivrav 
came  to  Canada  in  September.  1822,  with 
authority  from  the  Duke  of  Sussex  to  re- 
organize the  Craft  in  Upper  Canada.  The 
Second  Provincial  Grand  Lodge  was  thus 
formed  at  York  in  1822,  with  R.  W.  Bro. 
Simon  McGillivray  as  Provincial  Grand 
Master,  aiul  met  regularly  up  to  1830,  but 
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the  Pkoyincial  Gnuod  Lodge  became  dormant 
and  remained  so  until  1845,  when  Masonic 
oithusiasm  once  more  gained  the  ascendency. 
An  urgent  appeal  was  sent  put  and  a  Third 
Provincial  Grand  Lodge  organised  in  Hamil- 
ton with  Bro.  Sir  Allfui  MacNab  Provincial 
Grand  Master  of  ''Canada  West,"  appointed 
b/  the  Earl  of  Zetland.  This  body  oon- 
tmued  work  imtil  1868. 

In  1853  a  number  of  the  lodges  holding 
Irish  Warrants  organised  a  Gruid  Lodge, 
but  it  waa  not  very  successfuL  They  then 
endeavored  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  the 
Provincial  Grand  Lodge  in  forming  a  Grand 
Lodge  for  Canada,  but  the  Provincial  Grand 
Body  declined.  But  Home  Rule  and  a  self- 
governing  body  for  Canada  was  the  idea 
uppermost  and  would  not  down,  and  finally, 
on  October  10,  1855,  a  convention  of  all  the 
lodges  in  the  two  Provinces  was  called  at 
Hamilton  and  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Canada 
was  formed.  Forty-one  lodges  were  repre- 
sented, twenty-eight  in  Canada  West  (On- 
tario) and  thirteen  in  Canada  East  (Quebec), 
and  M.  W.  Bro.  William  Mercer  Wilson  was 
elected  Grand  Master. 

In  September,  1857,  the  Provincial  Grand 
Lodge  under  England  met  and  resolved  itself 
into  an  independent  Grand  Lodge,  under 
the  name  of  "Ancient  Grand  Lodge  of 
Canada,''  but  the  next  year  in  July.  1858, 
they  umted  with  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Canada. 
In  October,  1869,  the  majority  of  the  lodges 
in  the  Province  of  Quebec  hela  a  convention 
and  decided  to  form  a  Grand  Lodge  for  that 
Province.  The  Grand  Lodge  of  Canada 
strenuously  opposed  this  new  body,  and  an 
edict  <^  suqaension  covering  all  the  lodges 
and  Brethren  taking  part  was  issued.  The 
Grand  Lodge  of  Quebec,  however,  becoming 
dulv  recognized  by  all  the  leading  Grand 
Lodges  of  the  world,  the  Grand  Lodge  of 
Canada,  in  1874,  likewise  decided  to  do  the 
same  and  withdrew  from  the  Province,  all 
the  lod^  of  her  obedience  ioining  the  Quebec 
Chrand  Body.  In  1875  a  scmism  occurred  and 
a  number  of  Brethren  organized  a  ''Grand 
Lodge  of  Ontario.''  This  oreach  was  finally 
healed  and  the  Brethren  and  lodges  became 
of  aUegianoe  to  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Canada 
in  1896. 

In  1886  the  words  "in  the  Province  of 
Ontario"  were  added  to  the  title  of  the 
"Grand  Lodge  of  Canada." 

Chiyi*  Dntr.  (Shohem,)  The  second  stone 
in  the  fourth  row  of  the  nigh  priest's  breast- 
plate. It  is  of  a  bluish-black  color,  and  rep- 
lesmted  the  tribe  of  Joseph. 

Opening  of  tlie  Lodge.  The  necessity  of 
some  preparatory  ceremonies,  of  a  more  or 
less  formal  character,  before  proceeding  to  the 
despatch  of  the  ordinary  busmess  of  any  asso- 
dation,  has  always  been  recognized.  De- 
corum and  the  dignity  of  the  meeting  alike 
suggest,  even  in  popular  assemblies  called 
oilier  for  a  temporary  purpose,  that  a  presiding 
officer  shall,  with  some  formality,  be  mductea 
into  the  chsor,  and  he  then,  to  use  the  ordinary 
phrase,  "opcbs"  the  meeting  with  the  ap- 
pointment of  his  neoesBary  asststants,  and 
the  annoanoementy  in  an  address  to  the 


audience,  eaplanatory  of  the  objeots  that  have 
called  them  together. 

If  secular  associations  have  found  it  ex- 
pedient, by  the  adoption  of  some  preparatory 
forms,  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  an  unseem- 
ing  abruptness  in  proceeding  to  business,  it 
may  well  be  supposed  that  religious  societies 
have  been  still  more  observant  of  the  custom, 
and  that,  as  their  pursuits  are  more  devated, 
the  ceremonies  or  their  preparation  for  the 
object  of  their  meeting  snoukl  be  still  more 
impressive. 

In  the  Ancient  Mysteries  (those  sacred  rttes 
which  have  furnished  so  many  models  for 
Masonic  symbolism)  the  opening  ceremonies 
were  of  the  most  solemn  character.  The 
sacred  herald  commenced  the  ceremonies  of 
opening  the  greater  initiations  by  the  solenm 
formula  of  '4>epart  hence,  ye  profanel"  to 
which  was  added  a  proclamation  which  for- 
bade the  use  of  any  language  which  might  be 
deemed  of  unfavorable  augury  to  the  op- 
proaching  rites. 

In  like  manner  a  Lodge  of  Masons  is  opened 
with  the  employment  of  certain  ceremonies  in 
which,  that  attention  may  be  given  to  their 
symbolic  as  well  as  practical  importance,  every 
member  present  is  expected  to  take  a  part. 

These  ceremonies,  which  slightly  differ  in 
each  of  the  degree8---but  differ  so  slightly  as 
not  to  affect  their  general  character — ^may  be 
considered,  in  reference  to  the  several  pur- 
poses which  thev  are  desired  to  effect,  to  be 
divided  into  eight  successive  steps  or  parts. 

1.  The  Master  havins  signified  his  inten- 
tion to  i»oceed  to  the  labors  of  the  Lodge^ 
every  brother  is  expected  to  assume  his  necee- 
sar^  Masonic  dotning  and,  if  an  officer,  t^e 
inisngnia  of  his  office,  and  ealently  and  decor- 
ous^ to  repair  to  his  appropriate  station. 

2.  The  next  step  in  the  ceremony  is,  with 
the  usual  precautions,  to  ascertain  the  right  of 
each  one  to  be  present.  It  is  scarcely  necee- 
sary  to  say  that,  in  the  performance  of  this 
duty,  the  officers  who  are  charged  with  it 
should  allow  no  one  to  remain  who  is  not 
either  well  known  to  themselves  or  properly 
vouched  for  by  some  discreet  and  experienced 
brother. 

3.  Attention  is  next  directed  to  the  external 
avenues  of  the  Lodge,  and  the  officers  within 
and  without  who  are  entrusted  with  the  per- 
formance of  this  important  dutv,  are  expected 
to  execute  it  with  care  and  fidelity. 

4.  By  a  wise  provision,  it  is  no  sooner  inti- 
mated to  the  Master  that  he  may  safely  pro- 
ceed, than  he  directe  his  attention  to  an  in- 
quiry into  the  knowledge  possessed  by  his 
officers  of  the  duties  that  they  will  be  re- 
spectively called  upon  to  petform. 

5.  Satisfied  upon  this  point,  the  Master 
then  announces,  by  formal  proclamation,  his 
intention  to  proceed  to  busmess;  and,  mind- 
ful of  the  peaceful  character  of  our  Institu- 
tion, he  strictly  forbids  all  immoral  or  un- 
masonic  conduct  whereby  the  harmony  of 
the  Lodge  may  be  impeded,  under  no  less  a 
penalty  than  the  by-laws  may  impose,  or  a 
majority  of  the  brethren  present  may  see  fit 
to  inffiot.  Nor,  after  this,  is  any  brouer  per- 
mitted to  leave  the  Lodge  during  Lodge  hoora 
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(that  is,  from  the  time  of  opening  to  that  of 
cloeing)  without  having  first  obtained  the 
Wors&pful  Master's  permission 

6.  Coiain  mystic  ntes,  which  can  here  be 
onlv  alluded  to,  are  then  empbyed,  by  which 
each  brother  present  signifies  his  concurrence 
in  the  ceremonies  which  have  been  performed, 
and  his  knowledge  of  the  d^;ree  in  which  the 
Lodge  is  about  to  be  opened. 

7.  It  is  a  lesson  wnich  every  Mason  is 
taught,  as  one  of  the  earliest  points  of  his  in- 
itiation, that  he  should  commence  no  impor- 
tant undertaking  without  first  invoking  the 
blessing  of  Deity.  Hence  the  next  step  m  the 
progress  of  the  opening  ceremonies  is  to  ad- 
dress a  prayer  to  the  Supreme  Architect  of  the 
Universe.  This  piayer,  although  offered  by 
the  Master,  is  to  be  partidpated  in  by  every 
brother,  and,  at  its  conclusion,  the  audible 
response  of  '*  So  mote  it  be:  Amen,  **  should  be 
made  by  all  present. 

8.  The  Lodge  is  then  declared,  in  the  name 
of  God  and  the  Holy  Saints  John,  to  be 
opened  in  due  form  on  the  First,  Second,  or 
Third  Degree  of  Masonry,  as  the  case  may  be. 

A  Lodge  is  said  to  be  opened  in  the  name  of 
Qod  and  the  Holy  Saints  John,  as  a  declaration 
of  the  sacred  imd  religious  purooses  of  the 
meeting^  of  profound  reverence  for  that  Di- 
vine Being  whose  name  and  attributes  ^ould 
be  the  constant  themes  of  contemplation,  and 
of  respect  for  those  ancient  patrons  whom  the 
traditions  of  Masonry  have  so  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  history  of  the  Listitution. 

It  is  said  to  be  oi)ened  in  due  form^  to  inti- 
mate that  all  that  is  necessary,  appropriate, 
and  usual  in  the  ceremonies,  all  tnat  the  law 
requires  or  ancient  usage  renders  indispensa- 
ble, have  been  observed. 

And  it  is  said  to  be  ojpened  on^  and  not  in, 
a  certain  degree  (which  latter  expression  is 
often  incorrectly  used)  in  reference  rather  to 
the  speculative  than  to  the  legal  character  of 
the  meeting,  to  indicate,  not  tnat  the  members 
are  to  be  circumscribed  in  the  limits  of  a  par- 
ticular de^r^,  but  that  they  are  met  together 
to  unite  m  contemplation  on  the  symbolic 
teachings  and  divine  lessons,  to  inculcate 
which  is  the  peculiar  object  of  that  degree. 

The  manner  of  opening  in  each  degree 
slightly  varies.  In  the  English  system,  the 
Lodge  is  opened  in  the  First  De^ee  "in  the 
name  of  T.  G.  A.  O.  T.  U.";  in  the  Second,  "on 
the  square,  in  the  name  of  the  Grand  (Geome- 
trician of  the  Universe" ;  and  in  the  Third, "  on 
the  center,  in  the  name  of  the  Most  High." 

It  is  prescribed  as  a  ritual  regulation  that 
the  Master  shall  never  open  or  close  his  Lodge 
without  a  lecture  or  part  of  a  lecture.  Hence, 
in  each  of  the  degrees  a  portion  of  a  part  of  the 
lecture  of  that  d^ee  i3  incorporated  into  the 
opening  and  closing  ceremomes. 

There  is  in  every  degree  of  Masonry,  from 
the  lowest  to  the  highest,  an  opening  cere- 
mony peculiar  to  the  degree.  This  ceremony 
has  always  more  or  less  reference  to  the  sym- 
bolic lesson  which  it  is  the  design  of  the  de- 
pee  to  teach,  and  hence  the  varieties  of  open- 
ings are  as  many  as  the  degrees  themselves. 

Operattve  Art*  Masonry  is  divided  by 
Masonic  writers  into  two  braaches,  an  opera- 


tive art  and  a  speculative  science.  The  oper- 
ative art  is  that  which  was  practised  by  the 
Stone-Masons  of  the  Middle  A^es.  The  epec- 
ulative  science  is  that  which  is  practised  by 
the  Freemasons  of  the  present  day.  The 
technicalities  and  usages  of  the  former  have 
been  incorporated  into  and  modified  by  the 
latter.  Hence,  Freemasonry  is  sometimes 
defined  as  a  speculative  science  founded  on  an 
operative  art. 

Operative  Siasoiiry.  Freemasonr^r.  in  its 
character  as  an  operative  art,  is  familiar  to 
everyone.  As  such,  it  is  engaged  in  the  appli- 
cation of  the  rules  and  principles  of  architec- 
ture to  the  construction  of  edifices  for  private 
and  public  use,  houses  for  the  dweUing-plaoe 
of  man,  and  temples  for  the  worship  of  the 
Deity.  It  abounds,  like  every  other  art,  in 
the  use  of  technical  terms,  and  employs,  in 
practise,  an  abundance  of  implements  and 
materials  which  are  peculiar  to  itself. 

This  operative  art  has  been  the  foundation 
on  which  has  been  built  the  speculative  science 
of  Freemasonry.     (See  SpeculoHve  Masonry.) 

Operative  Masons.  Workers  in  stone, 
who  construct  material  edifices,  in  contra- 
distinction to  Speculative  Masons,  who  con- 
struct only  spiritual  edifices. 

Ophites.  The  Brotherhood  of  the  Ser- 
pent, which  flourished  in  the  second  century, 
and  held  that  there  were  two  principles  of 
flBons  ajul  the  accompanying  theogony.  This 
Egyptian  fraternity  displayed  a  living  serpent 
in  their  ceremonies,  which  was  reverenced  as 
a  symbol  of  wisdom  and  a  type  of  good. 

Option.  When  a  Masonic  obligation 
leaves  to  the  person  who  assumes  it  the  option 
to  perform  or  omit  any  part  of  it,  it  is  not  to  be 
supposed  that  such  option  is  to  be  only  his 
aroitrary  will  or  unreasonable  choice.  On  the 
contrary,  in  exercising  it,  he  must  be  ^vemed 
and  restrained  by  the  principles  of  right  and 
duty,  and  be  controUea  by  the  circumstances 
whicn  surround  the  case,  so  that  this  option, 
which  at  first  would  seem  to  be  a  favor,  reaUy 
involves  a  great  and  responsible  duty,  that  of 
exercising  a  just  judgment  in  the  premises. 
That  which  at  one  time  would  be^roper  to 
perform,  at  another  time  and  in  different  cir- 
cumstances it  would  be  equaUy  proper  to 
omit. 

Oral  Instruction.  Much  of  the  instruc- 
tion which  is  communicated  in  Freemasonry, 
and,  indeed,  all  that  is  esoteric,  is  ^ven  orally; 
and  there  is  a  law  of  the  Institution  that  for- 
bids such  instruction  to  be  written.  There 
is  in  this  usage  and  regulation  a  striking  anal- 
ogy to  what  prevailed  on  the  same  subject  in 
aJTthe  secret  institutions  of  antiquity. 

In  all  the  ancient  mysteries,  the  same  reluc- 
tance to  commit  the  esoteric  instructions  of 
the  hierophants  to  writing  is  apparent;  and 
hence  the  secret  knowledge  taught  in  their  in- 
itiations was  preserved  in  symJbols,  the  true 
meaning  of  which  was  closely  condoled  from 
theprofane. 

Tne  Druids  had  a  similar  regulation;  and 
Ceesar  informs  us  that,  although  they  made 
use  of  the  letters  of  the  Greek  alphabet  to 
record  their  ordinary  or  public  transactions, 
yet  it  was  not  considered  lawful  to  entrust  thdr 
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aacred  verses  to  writing,  but  these  were  always 
committed  to  memory  by  their  disciples. 

The  secret  doctrine  of  the  Kabbata,  or  the 
mystical  philosophy  of  the  Hebrews,  was  also 
communicated  in  an  oral  forrn^  and  could  be 
revealed  only  through  the  medium  of  allegory 
and  similitude.  The  KabbaUstic  knowledge, 
traditionally  received,  was^  says  Maurice  iind, 
AnJtiq,,  iv.,  548),  ''transmitted  verbally  down 
to  all  the  ^reat  characters  celebrated  in  Jewish 
antiquity,  among  whom  both  David  and  Solo- 
mon were  deeply  conversant  in  its  most  hidden 
mysteries.  Nobody,  however,  had  ventured 
to  commit  anything  of  this  kind  to  paper. " 

The  Christian  church  also,  in  the  age  imme- 
diately succeeding  the  apostolic,  observed  the 
same  custom  of  oral  instruction.  The  early 
Fathers  were  eminently  cautious  not  to  com- 
mit certain  of  the  mysterious  dogmas  of  their 
religion  to  writing,  lest  the  surrounding 
Pagans  should  be  made  acquainted  with  what 
they  could  neither  understand  nor  appreci- 
ate. St.  Basil  (De  Spirilu  Sancto)^  treating  of 
Hub  si^ject  in  the  fourth  century,  says:  ''We 
receive  the  dogmas  transmitted  to  us  by  writ- 
ing, and  those  which  have  descended  to  us 
from  the  apostles,  beneath  the  mystery  of  oral 
tradition;  for  several  thin^  have  been  handed 
down  to  us  without  writing,  lest  the  vulgar, 
too  familiar  with  our  dogmas,  should  lose  a 
due  respect  for  them."  And  he  further  asks. 
"How  should  it  ever  be  becoming  to  write  ana 
circulate  among  the  people  an  account  of  those 
things  which  the  uninitiated  are  not  permitted 
to  contemplate?'' 

A  custom,  so  ancient  as  this,  of  keeping  the 
landmarks  unwritten,  and  one  so  invariably 
observed  by  the  Masonic  Fraternity,  it  may 
very  naturally  be  presumed,  must  nave  been 
originally  established  with  the  wisest  inten- 
tions; and,  as  the  usage  was  adopted  by 
many  other  institutions  whose  organization 
was  similar  to  that  of  Freemasonry,  it  may 
abo  be  supposed  that  it  was  connected,  in 
some  way,  with  the  character  of  an  esoteric 
instruction. 

Two  reasons,  it  seems  to  me,  may  be  as- 
signed for  the  adoption  of  the  usage  among 
Freemasons. 

In  the  first  place,  by  confining  our  secret 
doctrines  and  landmarks  to  the  care  of  tradi- 
tion, all  danger  of  controversies  and  schisms 
among  Masons  and  in  Lodges  is  effectually 
avoided.  Of  these  traditions,  the  Grand 
Lodge  in  each  jurisdiction  is  the  interpreter, 
and  to  its  authoritative  interpretation  ever^ 
Mason  and  every  Lodge  in  the  jurisdiction  is 
bound  to  submit.  There  ia  no  book,  to  which 
every  brother  may  refer,  whose  language  each 
one  may  interpret  according  to  his  own  views, 
and  whose  expressions — sometimes,  perhaps, 

X 'vocal  and  sometimes  obscure — ^might 
d  ample  sources  of  wordy  contest  and 
verbal  criticism.  The  doctrines  themselves, 
as  well  as  their  interpretation,  are  contained 
in  the  memories  of  the  Craft;  and  the  Grand 
Lodges,  as  the  lawful  representatives  of  the 
Fraternity,  are  alone  competent  to  decide 
whether  the  tradition  has  been  correctly  pre- 
served, and  what  is  its  true  interpretation. 
And  hence  it  is  that  there  is  no  institution  in 


which  there  have  been  so  few  and  such  unim- 
portant controversies  with  respect  to  essential 
and  fundamental  doctrines. 

In  illustration  of  this  argument.  Dr.  Oliver, 
while  speaking  of  what  he  calls  the  antedi- 
luvian system  of  Freemasonry — a  part  of 
which  must  necessarily  have  been  traditional, 
and  transmitted  from  father  to  son,  and  a  part 
entrusted  to  symbols— makes  the  following 
observations: 

"Such  of  the  legends  as  were  communicated 
orally  would  be  entitled  to  the  greatest  degree 
of  credence,  while  those  that  were  committed 
to  the  custody  of  symbols,  which,  it  is  prob- 
able, many  of  the  oollateral  legends  would  be, 
were  in  great  danger  of  perversion,  because 
the  truth  could  only  be  ascertained  by  those 
persons  who  were  mtrusted  with  the  secret 
of  their  interpretation.  And  if  the  symbols 
were  of  doubtful  character,  and  carried  a 
double  meaning,  as  many  of  the  EffvpUan 
hieroglyphics  of  a  subsequent  ase  actuafiy  did, 
the  legends  which  they  embodied  might  sus- 
tain very  considerable  alteration  in  sixteen  or 
seventeen  hundred  years,  although  passing 
through  very  few  hands. '' 

Maimonides  (Mare  Nevochim^  c.  Ixxi.)  as- 
signs a  similar  reason  for  the  unwritten  pres- 
ervation of  the  Oral  Law.  "This,"  he  says, 
"was  the  perfection  of  wisdom  in  our  law. 
that  by  this  means  those  evils  were  avoided 
into  which  it  fell  in  succeeding  times,  namely, 
the  variety  and  perplexity  of  sentiments  ana 
opinions,  and  the  doubts  which  so  commonly 
arise  from  written  doctrines  contained  in 
books,  besides  the  errors  which  are  easily  oom- 
mittea  by  writers  and  copyists,  whence,  after- 
wards, spring  up  controversies,  schisms,  and 
confusion  of  parties. " 

A  second  reason  that  may  be  assigned  for 
the  unwritten  ritual  of  Masonry  is,  that  by 
compelling  the  craftsman  who  desires  to  make 
any  progress  in  his  profession,  to  commit  its 
doctrines  to  memory,  there  is  a  greater  proba- 
bility of  their  being  thoroughly  studied  and 
understood.  In  confirmation  of  this  opinion, 
it  will,  I  think,  be  readily  acknowledged  by 
anyone  whose  experience  is  at  all  extensive, 
that,  as  a  general  rule,  those  skilful  brethren 
who  are  technically  called  "bright  Masons," 
are  better  acquainted  with  the  esoteric  and 
unwritten  portion  of  the  lectures,  which  they 
were  compelled  to  acauire  under  a  competent 
instructor,  and  by  oral  information,  than  with 
that  whicn  is  published  in  the  Monitors,  and, 
therefore,  always  at  hand  to  be  read. 

CsBsar  (Bett.  QdU,,  vi.,  14}  thought  that 
tins  was  the  cause  of  the  custom  among 
the  Druids,  for,  after  mentioning  that  they 
did  not  suffer  their  doctrines  to  be  com- 
mitted to  writing,  he  adds:  "They  seem  to 
me  to  have  adopted  this  method  for  two 
reasons:  that  their  mysteries  might  be  hidden 
from  the  common  people,  and  to  exercise  the 
memory  of  their  disciples,  which  would  be 
n^ected  if  they  had  oooks  on  which  they 
might  rely,  as,  we  find,  is  often  the  case."  ^ 

A  third  reason  for  this  unwritten  doctrme 
of  Masonry,  and  one,  perhaps,  most  familiar 
to  the  Graft,  is  also  alluded  to  by  Csesar  in 
the  case  of  the  Dnuds,  "because  they  did  not 
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wish  their  doctrinee  to  be  divuljsed  to  the 
common  people."  Maimonides,  m  the  con- 
elusion  of  the  passage  which  we  have  already 
quoted,  makes  a  similar  remark  with  respect 
to  the  oral  law  of  the  Jews.  ''But  if/'  says 
he,  *'80  much  care  was  exercised  that  uie  oral 
law  should  not  be  written  in  a  book  and  laid 
open  to  all  persons,  lest,  peradventure,  it 
should  become  corrupted  and  depraved,  bow 
mudi  more  caution  was  required  that  the 
secret  interpretations  of  that  law  should  not 
be  divulged  to  ever^  person,  and  pearls  be 
thus  thrown  to  swme."  "Wherefore,"  he 
adds,  'Hhey  were  intrusted  to  certain  pri- 
vate persons,  and  by  them  were  transmitted 
to  otner  educated  men  of  excellent  and  ex- 
traordinary gifts."  And  for  this  regulation 
he  Quotes  the  Rabbis,  who  say  that  the  secrets 
of  tne  law  are  not  delivered  to  any  person 
except  a  man  of  prudence  and  wisdom. 

It  18^  then,  for  these  excellent  reasons — 
to  avoid  idle  controversies  and  endless  dis- 
putes; to  preserve  the  secrets  of  our  Order 
from  decay;  and,  by  increasing  the  diffi- 
culties by  which  they  are  to  be  obtained, 
to  diminish  the  probability  of  their  being 
forgotten;  and,  finally,  to  secure  them  from 
the  unhaUowed  ^e  of  the  profane — that 
the  oral  instruction  of  Masonry  was  first 
instituted,  and  still  continues  to  be  relig- 
iously observed.  Its  secret  doctrines  are 
the  precious  jeweb  of  the  Order,  and  the 
memories  of  Masons  are  the  wcdl-guarded 
caskets  in  which  those  jewels  are  to  oe  pre- 
served with  unsullied  purity.  And  hence 
it  is  appropriately  sedd  in  our  rituaL  that 
''the  attentive  ear  receives  the  sound  from 
the  instructive  tongue,  and  the  secrets  of 
Freemasonrv  are  safely  lodged  in  the  de- 
podtonr  of  faithful  breasts." 

Oral  Lftw.  The  Oral  Law  is  the  name 
given  by  the  Jews  to  the  interpretation  of 
the  written  code,  which  is  said  to  have  been 
delivered  to  Moses  at  the  same  time,  accom- 
panied by  the  Divine  command:  "Thou 
shalt  not  divulge  the  words  which  I  have 
said  to  thee  out  of  my  mouth."  The  Oral 
Law  was,  therefore,  never  entrusted  to  books; 
but,  being  preserved  in  the  memories  of  the 
judges,  prophets,  priests,  and  other  wise  men, 
was  handed  down,  from  one  to  the  other, 
through  a  long  succession  of  ages. 

Maimonides  has  described,  according  to 
the  Rabbinical  traditions,  the  mode  adopted 
by  Moses  to  impress  the  principles  ci  this 
Chral  Law  upon  the  people.  As  an  example  of 
perseverance  in  the  acquirement  of  informa- 
tion by  oral  instruction^  it  may  be  worthv  of 
the  consideration  and  imitation  of  all  those 
Masons  who  wish  to  pofect  themselves  in 
the  esoteric  lessons  of  their  Institution. 

When  Moses  had  descended  from  Mount 
Sinai,  and/ had  spoken  to  the  people^  he  re- 
tired to  his  tent.  Here  he  was  visited  by 
Aaron,  to  whom,  sitting  at  his  feet,  he  re- 
cited the  law  and  its  explanation,  as  he 
had  received  it  from  God.  Aaron  then 
rose  and  seated  himself  on  the  ri^t  hand 
of  Moses.  Eleazar  and  Ithamar,  the  sons 
of  Aaron,  now  entered  the  tent,  and  Moses 
repeated  to  them  all  that  he  had  oommuni- 


cated  to  theur  father;  after  which,  they 
seated  themselves,  one  on  the  left  hand  of 
Moses  and  the  other  on  the  right  hand  of 
Aaron.  Then  went  in  the  seventy  elders, 
and  Moses  taught  them,  in  the  same  manner 
as  he  had  taught  Aaron  and  his  sons.  After- 
ward, all  of  tiie  congregation  who  desired  to 
know  the  Divine  will  came  in;  and  to  them, 
also,  Moses  recited  the  law  and  its  interpre- 
tation, in  the  same  manner  as  before.  The 
law,  tnus  orally  delivered  by  Moses,  had  now 
been  heard  four  times  by  Aaron,  three  times 
by  his  sons,  twice  bv  the  seventy  elders,  and 
once  by  the  rest  of  the  people.  After  this, 
Moses  withdrawing,  Aaron  repeated  all  that 
he  had  heard  from  Moses,  and  retired:  then 
Eleazar  and  Ithamar  repeated  it,  ana  also 
withchrew;  and,  finally,  tne  same  thing  waa 
done  by  the  seventv  elders;  so  that  each  of 
them  having  heara  the  law  repeated  four 
times,  it  was  thus,  finally,  fixed  in  their 
memories. 

The  written  law,  divided  by  the  Jewish 
lawgivers  into  613  precepts,  is  contained  in 
the  Pentateuch.  But  the  oral  law,  trans- 
mitted by  Moses  to  Joshua,  by  him  to  the 
elders,  and  from  them  conveyed  by  tradi- 
tionacy  relation  to  the  time  of  Judah  the 
Holy,  was  by  him,  to  preserve  it  from  being 
forgotten  and  lost,  committed  to  writing 
in  the  work  ImoYm  as  the  Mishna.  And 
now,  no  bnger  an  Oral  Law,  its  precepts 
are  to  be  found  in  that  book,  with  the  sub- 
sidiary aid  of  the  Constitutions  of  the  prophets 
and  wise  men,  the  Decrees  of  the  Sanhedrim, 
the  decisions  of  the  Judges,  and  the  Expo- 
sitions of  the  Doctors. 

Orator.  An  officer  in  a  Lodge  whose  duty 
it  is  to  explain  to  a  candidate  alter  his  initia- 
tion the  mysteries  of  the  degree  into  which 
he  has  just  beoi  admitted.  The  office  is 
therefore,  in  many  respects,  similar  to  that  of 
a  lecturer.  The  office  was  created  in  the 
French  Lodges  early  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  soon  after  the  introduction  of  Ma- 
sonry mto  France.  A  writer  in  the  London 
Freemaaona*  Magazine  for  1859  attributes  its 
origin  to  the  constitutional  deficiency  of  the 
Fr^ch  in  readiness  of  public  speaking. 
From  the  French  it  passed  to  the  other  con- 
tinental Lodges,  and  was  adopted  by  the 
Scottish  Rite.  The  office  is  not  recognised 
in  the  English  and  American  system,  where 
its  duties  are  performed  by  the  Worshipful 
Master.  [Though  a  few  Lodges  under  the  Eng- 
lish Constitution  do  appoint  an  Orator,  e.  j;., 
the  Lodge  of  Antiqmty.  No.  2,  the  Pilgrim 
Lodge,  No.  238.  tbe  Constitutional  Lodse, 
No.  294,  and  tne  La  C^sar^  Lodge,  No. 
590.1 

Order*  An  Order  may  be  defined  to  be 
a  brotherhood,  fellowship,  or  association  of 
certain  persons,  united  by  laws  and  statutes 
peculiar  to  the  society,  engaged  in  a  common 
object  or  design,  and  distinguished  by  par- 
ticular habits,  ensigns,  badges,  or  cfymbols. 

Johnson's  definition  is  that  an  Order  is 
''a  regular  government,  a  society  of  digni- 
fied persons  aistuiguished  bv  marks  of  honor, 
and  a  reUgious  fraternity.''  In  all  of  these 
senses  Freemasonry  ma^  be  styled  aa  Order* 
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Its  gofvemmiBat  is  of  the  most  regular  aod  sys- 
tematic character;  men  the  most  emineiit  lor 
dignit]^  smd  reputation  have  been  its  members; 
and  if  it  does  not  constitute  a  religion  in  itself, 
it  is  at  least  reli^on's  handmaid. 

The  ecclesiastical  writers  define  an  Order 
to  be  a  congregation  or  society  of  reli(;bu8 
persons,  governed  by  particular  rules,  hving 
under  tne  same  superior,  in  the  same  manner, 
and  wearing  the  same  habit;  a  definition 
equally  applicable  to  the  society  of  Free- 
masons. These  ecclesiastical  Orders  are 
divided  into  three  classes:  1.  Monastic, 
such  as  the  Benedictines  and  the  Augus- 
tinians.  2.  The  Mendicant,  as  the  Domin- 
icans and  the  Franciscans.  3.  Hie  Mili- 
tary, as  the  Hospitalers,  the  Templars, 
and  the  Teutonic  Knights.  Only  the  first 
and  the  third  have  any  connection  with  Free- 
masonry:  the  first  because  it  was  bv  them 
that  architecture  was  fostered,  and  the  Ma- 
sonic gilds  patronised  in  the  Middle  Ages; 
and  the  third  because  it  was  in  the  bosom 
of  Freemasonry  that  the  Templara  found  a 
zefiigB  after  the  dissolution  of  their  Order. 

Qrdtf  Book.    The  book  to  which   all 


Qrdtf  Name*  The  name  or  designation 
assumed  by  the  Dluminati,  the  members 
of  the  Rite  of  Strict  Observance,  and  of  the 
Roval  Order  of  Scotland,  was  called  the 
Order  Name,  or  the  Characteristic  Name. 

The  Dluminati  selected  classical  names, 
of  which  the  following  are  specimens: 

Weiahaupt  was  Spartacus. 

Enigge  "  Philo. 

Bode  **  Amelius. 

Nicolai  "  Lucian. 

Westenreider  **  Pythagoras. 

Gonstanaa  '*  Diomedes. 

Zwack  **  Cato. 

Count  Sayioli  **  Brutus. 

Busohe  "  Bayard. 

Ecker  ''  Saladin. 

The  members  of  the  Strict  Observance 
formed  their  Order  Names  in  a  different 
way.  Following  the  custom  of  the  com- 
batants in  the  old  tournaments,  each  called 


to  this  Rite  and  to  that  of  Dhiminism,  his 
Order  Name  in  each  was  different.  Thus 
Bode,  as  an  niuminatus,  was,  we  have  seen, 
called  "Amelius,"  but  as  a  Strict  Observ- 
ant, he  was  known  as  ''Eques  k  lilio  con- 
vamum,"  or  Knight  of  the  Idly-of-the-yallevs. 
The  fcllowing  examples  may  suffice.  A  mil 
Vkt  will  be  found  in  Thory's  Acta  Latomorum. 

Hund  was  Eques  ab  ense ""Knight  of  the 

Sword. 
Jacobi  was  Eques  k  steDA""  Knight  of  the 

Star. 
Count  Bruhl  was  Eaues  k  gladio  ancipitia 

Ejiight  of  the  Double-edged  Sword. 
Bode  was  Eques  k  lilio  oonvaDiuma  Knight 

of  the  Lily-of-the-ValleyB. 


B^erle  was  Eques  k  fasd&B  Knight  of  the 

Girdle. 
Berend  was  Eques  k  septem  stellis^  Knight 

of  the  Seven  Stars. 
Decker  was  Eques  k  plagula^  Knight  of  the 

Curtain. 
Lavater  was  Eques  ab  .£sculapio>- Knight 

of  Esculapius. 
Seckendorf  was  Eques  k  caprioomo"  Knight 

of  Capricorn. 
Prince  Charles  Edward  was  Eques  k  sole 

aureo»  Knight  of  the  Golden  Sun. 
Zionendorf   was   Eques    k    lapide    nign>«" 

Knight  of  the  Black  Stone. 

Order  of  Easiness*  In  every  Masonio 
body,  the  by-laws  should  prescribe  an  ''Order 
of  Business,"  and  in  proportion  as  that 
order  is  rigorously  observed  will  be  the 
harmony  and  celerity  with  which  the  businesB 
of  the  Lodge  will  be  despatched. 

In  Lodges  whose  by-laws  have  prescribed 
no  settled  order,  the  arrangement  of  business 
is  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  presiding 
officer,  who,  however,  must  be  governed, 
to  some  extent,  by  certain  genml  rules 
founded  on  the  principles  of  parliamentary 
law.  or  on  the  suggestions  of  common  sense. 

The  order  of  ousiness  may,  for  conve- 
nience of  reference,  be  placed  in  the  following 
tabular  form: 

1.  Opening  of  the  Lodge. 

2.  Reading  and  confirmation  of  the  minutes. 

3.  Reports  on  petitions. 

4.  Balloting  for  candidates. 

5.  Reports  of  special  committees. 

6.  Reports  of  standing  committees. 

7.  CoQsideration  of  motions  made  at  a 
former  meeting,  if  called  up  by  a  member. 

8.  Newbusmess. 

9.  Initiations. 

10.  Reading  of  the  minutes  for  informatbn 
and  correction. 

11.  Closing  of  the  Lodge. 

Order  of  Christ.    See  ChrisL  Order  cf. 

Order  of  the  Temple.  See  Temple^ 
Order  qf  the. 

Orders  Bales  of.  Every  permanent  de- 
liberative body  adopts  a  code  of  rules  of 
order  to  suit  itself;  but  there  are  certain  rules 
derived  from  what  may  be  called  the  common 
law  of  Parliament,  the  wisdom  of  which  hav- 
ing been  proven  by  long  experience,  that  have 
been  deemed  of  force  at  all  times  and  places, 
and  are,  with  a  few  necessary  exceptions,  as 
apphcable  to  Lodges  as  to  other  societies. 

The  rules  of  order,  sanctioned  by  uninter- 
rupted usage  and  approved  by  all  authori- 
ties, mav  be  enumerated  under  the  following 
distinct  heads,  as  applied  to  a  Masonic  body: 

1.  Two  inoepenaent  original  propositions 
cannot  be  presented  at  the  same  time  to 
the  meeting. 

2.  A  suMidiary  motion  cannot  be  offered 
out  of  its  rank  of  precedence. 

3.  When  a  brother  intends  to  speak,  he 
is  required  to  stand  up  in  his  place,  and 
to  address  himself  always  to  the  presiding 
officer. 

4.  When  two  or  more  brethren  rise  nearly 
at  the  same  time,  the  presiding  officer  will 
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indicate,  by  mentioning  his  name,  the  one 
who,  in  his  opinion,  ia  entitled  to  the  floor. 

5.  A  brother  is  not  to  be  interrupted  by 
any  other  member,  except  for  the  purpoee 
of  calling  him  to  order. 

6.  No  brother  can  speak  oftener  than  the 
rules  permit;  but  this  nile  may  be  dispensed 
with  by  the  Master. 

7.  No  one  is  to  disturb  the  speaker  by 
hissing,  unnecessary  coughing,  bud  whisper- 
ing, or  other  unseemly  noise,  nor  should  he 
pass  between  the  speaker  and  the  presiding 
officer. 

8.  No  personality,  abusive  remarks,  or 
other  improper  language  should  be  used  by 
any  brother  m  debate. 

9.  If  the  presiding  officer  rises  to  speak 
while  a  brother  is  on  the  floor,  that  brother 
should  immediately  sit  down,  that  the  pre- 
siding officer  may  be  heard. 

10.  Everyone  who  speaks  should  speak 
to  the  question. 

11.  As  a  sequence  to  this,  it  follows  that 
there  can  be  no  speaking  unless  there  be 
a  question  before  the  Lodge.  There  must 
always  be  a  motion  of  some  kind  to  author- 
ize a  debate. 

Orders  of  Architecture*  An  order  in 
architecture  is  a  system  or  assemblage  of 
parts  subject  to  certain  uniform  estabfished 
proportions  regulated  by  the  office  which 
sucn  part  has  to  perform,  so  that  the  dis- 
position, in  a  peculiar  form,  of  the  members 
and  ornaments,  and  the  proportion  of  the 
columns,  and  pilasters,  is  called  an  order. 
There  are  five  oitlers  of  architecture,  the 
Doric,  Ionic,  Corinthian,  Tuscan,  and  Com* 
posite — ^the  first  three  being  of  Greek  and 
the  last  two  of  Italian  origin.  (See  each  imder 
its  respective  title.) 

Considering  that  the  orders  of  architec- 
ture must  have  constituted  one  of  the  most 
important  subjects  of  contemplation  to  the 
Operative  Masons  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and 
that  they  afforded  a  fertile  source  for  their 
symbolism,  it  is  strange  that  so  little  allu- 
sion is  made  to  them  in  the  primitive  lec- 
tures and  in  the  earliest  catedusms  of  the 
last  century.  In  the  earliest  catechism  ex- 
tant, they  are  simplv  enumerated,  and  said 
to  answer  ''to  the  base,  perpendicular,  di- 
ameter, circumference,  and  square'';  but  no 
explanation  is  given  of  this  reference.  Nor 
are  they  referred  to  in  the  ''Legend  of  the 
Craft,"  or  in  any  of  the  Old  Constitutions. 
Preston,  however,  introduced  them  into  his 
system  of  lectures,  and  designated  the  three 
most  ancient  orders — ^the  Ionic,  Doric,  and 
Corinthian — as  symbols  of  wisdom,  strength, 
and  beautv,  and  referred  them  to  the  three 
original  Grand  Masters.  This  cfymbolism 
has  ever  smce  been  retained;  and,  notwith- 
standing the  reticence  of  the  earUer  ritual- 
ists, there  is  abimdant  evidence,  in  the 
arenitectural  remains  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
that  it  was  known  to  the  old  Operative  Free- 
masons. 

Orders  of  Archltectore,  EgH^tiaii*  The 
Egyptians  had  a  system  of  architecture 
peculiar  to  themselves,  which,  says  Barlow 
{Essays  on  SymboUsnif  p.  30),  "wouk'  indicate 


a  people  of  ^rand  ideas,  and  of  confirmed 
rdigious  convictions."  It  was  massive,  and 
without  the  airy  proportions  of  the  Ureek 
orders.  It  was,  too,  eminently  s3rmbolic,  and 
among  its  ornaments  the  lotus  lesl  and  plant 
predominated  as  a  symbol  of  regeneration. 
Among  the  peculiar  forms  of  the  E^rptian 
architecture  were  the  fluted  column,  which 
suggested  the  Ionic  order  to  the  Greeks,  and 
the  basket  capital  adorned  with  the  lotus, 
which  afterward  became  the  Corinthian.  To 
the  Masonic  student,  the  Egyptian  style  of 
architecture  becomes  interesting^  because  it 
was  undoubtedly  followed  by  lung  Solomon 
in  his  construction  of  the  Temple.  The  great 
similarity  between  the  pillars  of  the  porch 
and  the  columns  in  front  of  Egyptian  temples 
is  very  apparent.  Our  translators  have, 
however,  unfortunately  substituted  the  Uly 
for  the  lolue  in  their  version. 

Orders  of  Knighthood.  An  order  of 
knighthood  is  a  confraternity  of  knights 
boimd  by  the  same  rules.  Of  these  there 
are  manv  in  every  kingdom  of  Europe,  be- 
stowed by  sovereigns  on  their  subjects  as 
marks  of  honor  ana  rewards  of  merit.  Such, 
for  instance,  are  in  England  the  Knights 
of  the  Garter;  in  Scotland  the  Knights  of 
Saint  Andrew;  and  in  Ireland  the  Knights 
of  Saint  Patrick.  But  the  only  Orders  of 
Knighthood  that  have  had  any  historical 
relation  to  Masonry,  except  the  Order  of 
Charles  XII.  in  Sweden,  are  the  three  great 
religious  and  military  Orders  which  were 
established  in  the  Middle  Ages.  These  are 
the  Knights  Templar,  the  Knights  Hospi- 
talers or  Knights  of  Malta,  and  the  Teu- 
tonic Knights,  each  of  which  may  be  seen 
under  its  respective  title.  Of  these  three, 
the  Masons  can  really  claim  a  connection 
only  with  the  Templars.  They  alone  had  a 
secret  initiation,  and  with  them  there  is  at 
least  traditional  evidence  of  a  fusion.  The 
Knights  of  Malta  and  the  Teutonic  Knights 
have  always  held  themselves  aloof  from  the 
Masonic  Order.  They  never  had  a  secret 
form  of  initiation;  their  reception  was  open 
and  public;  and  the  former  Order,  indeed, 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, oecame  the  willing  instruments  of  the 
Chureh  in  the  persecution  of  the  Masons  who 
were  at  that  time  in  the  island  of  Malta. 
There  is,  indeed,  a  Masonic  degree  caUed 
Knight  of  Malta,  but  the  existing  remnant 
of  the  historical  order  has  always  repudiated 
it.  With  the  Teutonic  Knights,  the  Free- 
masons have  no  other  connection  than  this, 
that  in  some  of  the  high  degrees  their  peculiar 
cross  has  been  adopted.  An  attempt  has 
been  made,  but  without  reason,  to  identify 
the  Teutonic  Knights  with  the  Prussian 
Knights^  or  Noachites. 

Orders  of  the  Day.  In  parliamentary 
law,  propositions  which  are  appointed  for 
consideration  at  a  particular  hour  and  day  are 
called  the  orders  of  the  day.  When  the  day 
arrives  for  their  discussion,  they  take  prece- 
dence of  all  other  matters,  unless  passed  over 
by  mutual  consent  or  postponed  to  another 
day.  The  same  rules  m  reference  to  these 
orders  prevail  in  Masonic  as  in  other  asscm- 
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blies.  The  parliamentary  law  is  here  ap- 
plicable without  modification  to  Maaomc 
Dodias. 

Ordlnado.  The  Old  Constitutiona  kno¥m 
as  the  HaJliwell  or  Reidua  MS.  ^fourteenth 
century)  apeak  of  an  ardknacio  in  we  senae  of 
a  law.  **Alia  ordinacio  artis  gemebricB,"  (L. 
471.)  It  is  borrowed  from  the  Roman  law, 
where  ardincUio  signified  an  imperial  edict. 
In  the  Middle  Ages,  the  word  was  used  in  the 
sense  of  a  statute,  or  the  decision  of  a  judge. 

OnUnation*  At  the  close  of  the  recep- 
tion of  a  neophyte  into  the  order  <^  Elect 
Cohens,  the  Master,  while  communicating 
to  him  the  mysterious  words,  touched  him 
with  the  thumb,  index,  and  middle  fingers 
(the  other  two  being  dosed)  on  the  forehead, 
heart,  and  side  of  the  head,  thus  making 
the  figure  of  a  triangle.  This  ceremony  was 
called  the  (xtHnaiion, 

Qrdo  ab  Chao.  Order  out  cf  Chaos,  A 
motto  of  the  Thirty-third  Degree,  and  having 
the  same  allusion  as  lux  e  tenebria,  which  see. 
The  invention  of  this  motto  is  to  be  attrib- 
uted to  the  Supreme  Council  of  the  Ancient 
and  Accepted  Scottish  Rite  at  Charleston, 
and  it  is  first  met  with  in  the  Patent  or 
CkHmt  de  Graase,  dated  February  1,  1802. 
When  De  Grasse  afterward  carried  the  Rite 
over  to  France  and  established  a  Supreme 
Council  there,  he  changed  the  motto,  and, 
according  to  Lenning,  Ordo  ab  hoc  was  used  by 
him  and  his  Councd  in  all  the  documents 
issued  by  them.    If  so,  it  was  simply  a  blunder. 

Oregon.  The  first  Lodges  mstituted  in 
Oregon  were  under  Wairants  from  the  Grand 
Loqge  of  California,  in  the  year  1849.  On 
August  16,  1851,  a  convention  of  three 
Lodges  was  held  in  Oregon  City,  and  the 
Grand  Lodge  of  Oregon  was  there  organised. 
Berryman  Jennings  being  elected  Grand 
Master.  The  Grand  Chapter  was  organised 
at  Salem,  September  18.  1860.  Templar- 
ism  was  mtroduced  by  the  organisation  of 
Ormn  Commandery,  No.  1,  at  Oregon  City, 
on  July  24,  1860. 

Orifinisty  Gnmd.  An  officer  in  the  Grand 
Lodge  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland 
whose  duty  it  is  to  superintend  the  musical 
exercises  on  private  and  public  occasions. 
He  must  be  a  Master  Mason,  and  is  required 
to  attend  the  Quarterly  and  other  conmium- 
cations  <rf  the  Grand  Lodce.  His  jewel  is  an 
antique  lyre.  Grand  Looges  in  this  country 
do  not  recognise  such  an  officer.  But  an 
<»ganist  has  been  recently  employed  since  the 
introduction  of  musical  services  into  Lodge 
ceremonies  by  some  Lodges. 

Organlsatloii  of  the  Gnnd  Lodges*  See 
Grand  Lodge. 

Orient*  The  East.  The  place  where  a 
IxK^e  is  situated  is  sometimes  called  its 
"Onent,"  but  more  properly  its  "East." 
The  seat  of  a  Grand  Loage  has  also  some- 
tunes  been  called  its  "Grand  Orient";  but 
here  "Grand  East"  would,  perhaps,  be 
better.  The  tenn  "Grand  Orient"  has  been 
used  to  designate  certain  of  the  Supreme 
Bodies  on  the  Continent  of  Europe,  and 
also  in  South  America:  as,  the  Grana  Orient 
of  Francei  the  Grand  Orient  of  Portugal, 


the  Grand  Orient  of  Brasil,  the  Grand  Orient 
of  New  Grenada,  etc.  The  title  always 
has  reference  to  the  East  as  tiie  place  of 
honor  in  Masonry,    ^ee  Easty  Grand.) 

Orient,  Grand*    See  Grand  OrierU. 

Orient,  Grand  Commmndtf  of  the* 
{Grand  Commandeur  d'OrierU.)  The  Forty- 
third  Degree  of  the  Rite  of  Mizraim. 

Orient,  Interior*  A  name  sometimes  used 
in  Germanv  to  designate  a  Grand  Chapter  or 
superintenoinff  body  of  the  higher  degrees. 

?Ment  of  France,  Grand*     See  France. 

Orient,  Order  of  the.  (Ordre  d'Orient.) 
An  Order  founded,  says  Thory  {Act.  Lot.,  L, 
330),  at  Paris,  in  1806,  on  the  system  of  the 
Templars,  to  whom  it  traced  its  origin. 

Oriental  Chair  of  Solomon*  The  seat 
of  the  Master  in  a  Symbolic  Lodge,  and  so 
called  because  the  Master  is  supposed  ^yn^ 
bolically  to  fill  the  place  over  the  Craft  once 
occupied  by  King  Sobmon.  For  the  same 
reason,  the  seat  at  the  Grand  Master  in  the 
Grand  Lodge  receives  the  same  appellation. 
In  England  it  is  called  the  throne. 

Oriental  Philosophy.  A  peculiar  sys- 
tem of  doctrines  concerning  the  Divme 
Nature  which  is  said  to  have  originated  in 
Persia,  its  founder  being  Zoroaster,  whence 
it  passed  through  Syria,  Asia  Minor,  and 
Egypt,  and  was  finaUv  introduced  among 
the  Greeks,  whose  philosophical  systems  it 
at  times  modified.  Pliny  calls  it  ''a  magical 
philosophy,"  and  says  that  Democntus, 
Laving  traveled  into  the  East  for  the  purpose 
of  learning  it,  and  returning  home,  taught  it 
in  his  m^teries.  It  gave  birth  to  the  sect 
of  Gnostics,  and  most  of  it  being  adopted  by 
the  school  of  Alexandria,  it  was  taught  by 
Philo,  Jamblichus,  and  other  disciples  of 
that  school.  Its  essential  feature  was  the 
theory  of  emanations  (which  see).  And  the 
Oriental  Philosophy  pdmeate^  sometimes  to 
a  verv  palpable  extent,  Ine£fabte,  Philosophic, 
and  Hermetic  Masoniy,  being  mixed  up  ana 
intertwined  with  the  Jewish  and  Kabbalistio 
Philosophy.  A  knowledge  of  the  Oriental 
Philosophy  is  therefore  essential  to  the  proper 
tmderstanding  of  these  high  de^prees. 

Oriental  Kite.  The  title  first  assumed 
by  the  Rite  of  Memphis. 

Orientation.  The  orientation  of  a  Lodge 
is  its  situation  due  east  and  west.  The  wcmi 
is  derived  from  the  technical  language  of 
architecture,  where  it  is  applied,  in  the 
expression  "orientation  of  cnurcnes,"  to 
designate  a  similar  direction  in  building. 
Although  Masonic  Lodges  are  still,  when 
circumstances  will  permit,  built  on  an  east  and 
west  direction,  the  explanation  of  the  usage, 
contained  in  the  old  lectures  of  the  last 
century,  that  it  was  ''because  all  chapels 
and  churehes  are,  or  ought  to  be  so,"  has  be- 
come obsolete,  and  other  symbolic  reasons  are 
assigned.  Yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
such  was  really  the  origin  of  the  usage.  The 
orientation  of  churches  was  a  principle  of 
ecclesiastical  architecture  very  generally  ob- 
served by  builders,  in  acccmianoe  with 
ecclesiastical  law  from  the  earliest  times  after 
the  apostolic  age.  Thus  in  the  Apostolic 
Constitutions,  wnich,  although  falsely  attrib- 
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uted  to  St.  Glementy  are  yet  of  great  antiqaity, 
we  find  the  express  direction,  "sit  sdes 
oblonga  ad  orientem  versus" — let  the  church 
he  of  an  oblong  form^  directed  to  the  east — a 
direction  which  would  be  strictly  applicable 
in  the  building  of  a  Lodge  room.  St.  Charles 
Borromeo,  in  nis  InstrucHonea  Fabricas  Ecde- 
siastUxBf  is  still  more  precise^  and  directs  that 
the  rear  or  altar  part  of  the  church  shall  look 
directly  to  the  east,  "in  orientem  versus 
recta  spectat/'  and  tnat  it  shall  be  not  "ad 
solstitialem  sed  ad  sequinoctialem  orientem" 
— ^not  to  the  solstitial  east,  which  varies  by 
the  deflection  of  the  sun's  rising,  but  to  the 
equinoctial  east,  where  the  sun  rises  at  the 
equinoxes,  that  is  to  say^  dite  east.  But,  as 
Bmgham  (Antiq.,  b.  viii.,  c.  iii.)  admits, 
although  the  usage  was  very  general  to 
erect  churches  toward  the  east,  yet  "it 
admitted  of  exceptions,  as  necessity  or  ex- 
pediency"; and  the  same  exception  prevails 
m  the  construction  of  Lodges,  wnich,  although 
always  erected  due  east  and  west,  where 
circumstances  will  permit,  are  sometimes 
from  necessity  built  m  a  different  direction. 
But  whatever  mav  be  externally  the  situation 
of  the  Lodge  with  reference  to  the  points  of 
the  compass,  it  is  always  considered  internally 
that  the  Master's  seat  is  in  the  east,  and  there- 
fore that  the  Lodge  is  "situated  due  east  and 
west." 

As  to  the  original  interpretation  of  the 
usage,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Masonic 
was  derived  from  the  ecclesiastical,  that  is. 
that  Lodges  were  at  first  built  east  ana 
west  because  churches  were;  nor  can  we 
help  believinfs  that  the  church  borrowed 
ana  Christianized  its  symbol  from  the  Pagan 
reverence  for  the  place  of  sunrising.  The 
admitted  reverence  in  Masonry  for  toe  east 
as  the  place  of  lipht,  gives  to  the  usage  the 
modem  Masonic  interpretation  of  the  symbol 
of  orientation. 

Orlflamme*  The  ancient  banner  which 
originally  belonged  to  the  Abbey  of  St.  Denis, 
and  was  borne  by  the  Counts  of  Vezin, 
patrons  of  that  church,  but  which,  after  the 
coimtry  of  Vezin  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
French  crown,  became  the  principal  banner 
of  the  kingdom.  It  was  charged  with  a 
saltire  wavy  Or,  with  rays  issuing  from  the 
center  orossways;  Secoee  into  five  points, 
each  bearing  a  tassel  of  green  silk. 

Original  Points.  The  old  lectures  of 
the  last  century,  which  are  now  obsolete, 
contained  the  following  instruction:  "There 
are  in  Freemasonry  twelve  original  points, 
which  form  the  basis  of  the  system  ana 
comprehend  the  whole  ceremony  of  initia- 
tion. Without  the  existence  of  these  points, 
no  man  ever  was*  or  can  be,  legally^  ana 
essentiallv  received  into  the  Order.  Everv 
person  who  is  made  a  Mason  must  go  through 
all  these  twelve  forms  and  ceremonies,  not 
only  in  the  first  degree,  but  in  every  sub- 
sequent one." 

Origin  of  Freemasonry.  The  origin  and 
source  whence  first  sprang  the  institution  of 
Freemasonry,  such  as  we  now  have  it,  has 
given  rise  to  more  difference  of  opinion  and 
discussion  among  Masonic  scholars  than  any 


other  topic  in  the  literature  of  the  Institu- 
tion, writers  on  the  history  of  Freemasonry 
have,  at  different  times,  attributed  its  origin 
to  the  following  sources.  1.  To  the  Patri- 
archal religion.  2.  To  the  Ancient  Pagan 
Mysteries.  3.  To  the  Temple  of  King  Solo- 
mon. 4.  To  the  Crusaders.  5.  To  the 
Knights  Templar.  6.  To  the  Roman  Col- 
]ejKS  of  Artificers.  7.  To  the  Operative 
Masons  of  the  Middle  Ages.  8.  To  the 
Rosicrudans  of  the  sixteenth  century.  9. 
To  Oliver  Cromwell,  for  the  advancement 
of  his  political  schemes.  10.  To  the  FVe- 
tender,  for  the  restoration  of  the  House  of 
Stuart  to  the  British  throne.  11.  To  Sir 
Christopher  Wren  at  the  building  of  St. 
Paul's  Cathedral.  12.  To  Dr.  Desaguliers 
and  his  associates  in  the  year  1717.  Eadi 
of  these  twelve  theories  has  been  from  time 
to  time,  and  the  twelfth  within  a  recent 
period,  sustained  with  much  seal,  if  not 
always  with  much  judgment,  by  their  advo- 
cates. A  few  of  them,  however,  have  lone 
since  been  abandoned,  but  the  others  stifl 
attract  attention  and  find  defenders.  Dr. 
Mackey  has  his  o¥m  views  of  the  subject  in 
his  book  History  of  Freemasonry,  to  which  the 
reader  is  referred.* 

Orleans,  Dnice  of.  Louis  Philippe  Joseph, 
Duke  of  Orleans,  better  known  in  history  oy 
his  revolutionary  name  of  £galit6,  was  the 
fifth  Grand  Master  of  the  Masonic  Order  in 
France.  As  Duke  of  Chartres,  the  title 
which  he  held  during  the  life  of  Ins  father, 
he  was  elected  Grand  Master  in  the  year 
1771,  upon  the  death  of  the  Coimt  de  Cler- 
mont. Having  i^pointed  the  Duke  of 
Luxembuig  his  Substitute,  he  did  not  atteml 
a  meeting  of  the  Grand  Lodge  until  1777,  but 
had  in  the  meantime  paid  much  attention 
to  the  interests  of  Masonry,  visiting  many 
of  the  Lodges,  and  laying  the  foundation* 
stone  of  a  Masonic  Hiw  at  Bordeaux. 

EQs  abandonment  of  his  family  and  his 
adhesion  to  the  Jacobins  during  the  revo- 
lution, when  he  repudiated  his  hereditary 
title  of  Duke  of  Orleans  and  assumed  the 
republican  one  of  Egalitd.  forms  a  part  of 
the  history  of  the  times.  On  the  22d  of  F^ 
ruary,  1793,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  Mik^nt, 
the  editor,  over  the  signature  of  "Citoyen 
Egalit6,"  which  was  published  in  the  Journal 
de  Paris,  and  which  contains  the  folkwing 
passages: 

"This  is  my  Masonic  history.  At  one 
time,  when  certainly  no  one  could  have 
foreseen  our  revolution,  I  was  in  favor  of 
Freemasomy,  which  presented  to  me  a  sort 
of  imoffe  of  equality,  as  I  was  in  favor  of 
the  parliament,  wmch  presented  a  sort  of 
image  cf  liberty,  1  have  smoe  quitted  the  phan' 
torn  for  the  reality.  In  the  month  of  Decem- 
ber last,  the  secretary  of  the  Grand  Orient 
having  addressed  himself  to  the  person  who 
discharged  the  functions,  near  me,  of  secre- 


*Qee  Antiquity  of  Masonry;  Egyptian  Mysteriea; 
Roman  Couege  Artificers;  Como;  Comacine  Mas^ 
ters;  Trcaiding  Masons;  Sume-Mastms  of  Middle 
Ages;  Pour  Old  Lodges;  Besieal;  SpeaUatiss  Mm- 
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tary  of  the  Grand  Master,  to  obtain  my  opin- 
ion on  a  question  relating  to  the  affairs  of  that 
societv,  I  reptied  to  him  on  the  5th  of  January 
as  follows:  Ab  I  do  not  know  how  the  Grand 
Orient  is  composed,  and  as,  besides,  I  think 
that  there  shoukl  be  no  mystei^  nor  secret 
assembly  in  a  republic,  especially  at  the 
commencement  of  its  establishment.  I  desire 
no  longer  to  mingle  in  the  affairs  of  the  Grand 
Orient,  nor  in  the  meetings  of  the  Free- 
masons/ " 

In  consequence  of  the  publication  of  this 
letter,  the  Grand  Orient  on  May  13,  1703, 
declared  the  Grand  Mastership  vacant,  thus 
virtually  deposing  their  recreant  chief.  He 
soon  reaped  the  reward  of  his  treachery  and 
political  debasement.  On  the  6th  of  Novem- 
ber in  the  same  year  he  suffered  death  on  the 
guillotine. 

Onnas  or  Onnesiiis*  See  Rose  Croix 
cf  GM,  Brethren  of  the. 

Onniixd  and  Ahriman,  Ormusd  was 
the  principle  of  good  and  the  symbol  of  light, 
and  Ahriman  the  principle  of  evil  and  the 
symbol  of  darkness,  in  the  old  Persian  relig- 
ion.    (See  ZoroMter.) 

Omaments  of  a  Lodge*  The  lectures 
describe  the  ornaments  of  a  Lodge  as  consist- 
ing of  the  Mosaic  PavemerUfthB  Indented 
Teseel,  and  the  Blading  Star.  Thc^  are  called 
ornaments  because  they  are  reejfy  the  dec- 
orations with  which  a  properly  furnished 
Lodge  is  adorned.  See  these  respective 
words. 

Oman  tlie  Jebuslie.  He  was  an  in- 
habitant of  Jerusalem,  at  the  time  that  that 
dty  was  called  Jebus,  irom  the  son  of  Canaan, 
whose  descendants  peopled  it.  He  was  the 
owner  of  the  threshing-floor  situated  on 
Mount  Moriah,  in  the  same  spot  on  which 
the  Temple  was  afterward  built.  This 
threshing-^oor  David  bought  to  erect  on  it 
an  altar  to  God.  (1  Chron.  xxi.  18-25.)  On 
the  same  spot  Solomon  afterward  built  liie 
Temple.  Hence,  in  Masonic  language,  the 
Temple  of  Solomon  is  sometimes  spoken  of 
as  ''the  threshing-floor  of  Oman  the  Jebusite." 
(See  Thresking-Floor.) 

Orphan.  The  obligation  that  Masons 
should  care  for  the  children  of  their  de- 
ceased brethren  has  been  well  observed  in 
the  Institution  by  many  Grand  Lodges, 
independent  associations  of  Masons,  and 
of  asylums  for  the  support  and  education 
of  Masonic  orphans.  Among  these,  perhaps 
one  of  the  most  noteworthy,  is  the  orphan 
asylum  founded  at  Stockholm,  in  1753,  by  the 
contributions  of  the  Swedish  Masons,  which, 
by  subsequent  beouests  and  endowments, 
has  become  one  of  the  richest  private  institu- 
tions of  the  kind  in  the  world. 

Orpheus*  There  are  no  less  than  four  per- 
sons to  whom  the  ancients  gave  the  name  of 
Orpheus,  but  of  these  onlv  one  is  worthy  of 
notice  as  the  inventor  of  the  mysteries,  or,  at 
least,  as  the  introducer  of  them  into  Greece. 
The  genuine  Orpheus  is  said  to  have  been  a 
Thradan,  and  a  disciple  of  Linus,  who  flour- 
ished when  the  kingdom  of  the  Athenians  was 
dissolved.  PVom  him  the  Thracian  or  Orphic 
mysteries  derived  their  name,  because  he  first 


introdaoed  the  sacred  rites  of  initiation  and 
mjTstioal  doctrines  into  (Greece.  He  was,  ac- 
cording to  fabulous  tradition,  torn  to  pieces 
by  Ciconian  women,  and  after  his  death  he 
was  deified  by  the  Greeks.  The  story,  that 
by  the  power  of  his  harmony  he  drew  wild 
beasts  luid  trees  to  him,  has  been  symbolic- 
ally interoretedy  that  by  his  sacred  doctrines 
he  tamed  men  of  rustic  and  savage  disposi- 
tion. An  abundance  of  fables  has  clustered 
around  the  name  of  Orpheus;  but  it  is  at  least 
generally  admitted  by  the  learned,  that  he  was 
the  founder  of  the  system  of  initiation  into  the 
sacred  mysteries  as  practised  in  Greece.  The 
Grecian  theolo|^,  says  Thomas  Taylor — ^him- 
self the  most  Grecian  of  all  modems — orig- 
inated from  Orpheus,  and  was  promulgate 
by  him,  by  Pythagoras,  and  by  Plato;  by  the 
first,  mystically  and  symboucally;  by  the 
second,  enigmatically  and  through  images; 
and  by  the  last,  scientifically.  The  m^ti« 
dsm  of  Orpheus  should  oertamly  have  given 
him  as  hish  a  place  in  the  esteem  of  the 
founders  of  the  present  system  of  Speculative 
Masonry  as  has  been  bestowed  upon  Py- 
thajgoras.  But  it  is  strange  that,  while  th^ 
delighted  to  call  Pytha^ras  an  "ancient 
friend  and  brother,''  they  have  been  utterly 
silent  as  to  Orpheus. 

Orphic  Mystories.  These  rites  were  prac- 
tised m  Greece,  and  were  a  modification  of  the 
mysteries  of  Bacchus  or  Dionysus,  and  th^ 
were  so  called  because  their  institution  was 
falsely  attributed  to  Orpheus.  They  were, 
however,  established  at  a  much  later  period 
than  his  era.  Indeed,  M.  Freret.  who  has  in- 
vestigated this  subject  with  much  learning  in 
the  Memoirea  de  VAcademie  dee  Inecriptiona 
(torn,  xziii.),  regards  the  Orphics  as  a  degener- 
ate branch  of  the  school  of  lythagoras.  formed, 
after  the  destruction  of  that  school,  by  some 
of  its  disciples^  who,  seeking  to  establish  a 
religious  association,  devotea  themselves  to 
the  worship  of  Bacchus,  with  which  they 
mingled  certain  Egyptian  practises,  and  out  of 
this  mixture  made  up  a  species  or  life  which 
they  called  the  Orphic  life,  and  the  origin  of 
which,  to  secure  sreater  consideration,  they 
attributed  to  Orpneus,  publishing  under  his 
name  many  apocryphal  works. 

The  Orphic  rites  differed  from  the  other 
Pagan  rites,  in  not  being  connected  with  the 
priesthood,  but  in  being  practised  by  a  fra- 
ternity who  did  not  possess  the  sacerdotal 
functions.  The  initiated  commemorated  in 
their  ceremonies,  which  were  performed  at 
night,  the  murder  of  Bacchus  by  the  Titans, 
and  his  final  restoration  to  the  supreme  gov- 
ernment of  the  universe,  imder  the  name  of 
Phanes. 

Demosthenes,  while  reproaching  .fischines 
for  having  engaged  with  nis  mother  in  these 
mysteries,  gives  us  some  notion  of  their  na- 
ture. 

In  the  day,  the  initiates  were  crowned  with 
fennel  and  poplar,  and  carried  serpents  in 
their  hands,  or  twined  them  around  their 
heads,  crying  with  a  loud  voice,  enoe^  aaboey 
and  danced  to  the  sound  of  the  mystic  words, 
kyee,  attee,  aUee,  hyee.  At  night  the  mystes 
was  bathed  in  the  lustral  water,  and  having 
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been  rubbed  over  with  clay  and  bran^  he  was 
clothed  in  the  skin  of  a  fawn,  and  having  rinen 
from  the  bath,  he  exclaimed,  ''I  have  de- 
parted from  evil  and  have  found  the  good. " 

The  Orphic  poems  made  Bacchus  identical 
with  Osiris^  ana  celebrated  the  mutilation  and 
palingenesis  of  that  deity  as  a  sjrmbol  teachinjs 
the  resurrection  to  eternal  life,  so  that  their 
design  was  similar  to  that  of  the  other  Pagan 
mysteries. 

The  Orphic  initiation,  because  it  was  not 
sacerdotal  in  its  character,  was  not  so  cele- 
brated among  the  ancients  as  the  other  mys- 
teries. Plato,  even,  calls  its  disdpdeB  chana- 
tans.  It  nevertheless  existed  until  the  first 
ejSBS  of  the  Christian  religion,  being  at  that 
time  adopted  by  the  philosophers  as  a  means 
of  opposing  the  proeress  of  the  new  revelation. 
It  fdl,  however^  at  last,  with  the  other  rites  of 
Paganism,  a  victim  to  the  rapid  and  trium- 
phuit  progresB  of  the  Gospel. 

Osiris*  He  was  the  chief  god  of  the  old 
Egyptian  mythology,  the  husband  of  Isis,  and 
the  father  of  Horns.  Jabloniski  savs  that 
O^ris  represented  the  sun  onl^,  but  Plutarch, 
whose  opportunity  of  knowmg  was  better, 
asserts  that,  whUe  generally  considered  as  a 
symbol  of  the  solar  orb,  some  of  the  Egyptian 
philosophers  regarded  him  as  a  river  god, 
and  called  him  Nilus.  But  the  truth  is,  that 
Osiris  represented  the  male,  active  or  genera- 
tive, powers  of  nature;  while  Isis  represented 
its  female,  passive  or  prolific,  powers.  Thus, 
when  Osiris  was  the  sun,  Isis  was  the  eartk  to 
be  vivified  by  his  ravs;  when  he  was  the  Nile, 
Ids  was  the  land  of  Egypt,  fertilized  by  his 
overflow.  Such  is  the  mythological  or  mys- 
tical sense  in  which  Osiris  was  received. 

Historicallv.  he  is  said  to  have  been  a  great 
and  powerful  king,  who,  leaving  Egypt,  trav- 
ersed the  world,  leading  a  host  (»  fauns  or 
satyrs,  and  other  fabulous  beings  in  his  train, 
actually  an  army  of  followers.  He  civilized 
the  whole  earth,  and  taught  mankind  to  fer- 
tilize the  soil  and  to  p^orm  the  works  of 
agriculture.  We  see  here  the  idea  which  was 
subsequently  expressed  bv  the  Greeks  in  their 
travels  of  Dionjrsus,  and  the  wanderings  of 
Ceres;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  old 
Masons  had  some  dim  perception  of  this  story, 
which  they  have  incorporated,  under  the  fig- 
ure of  Euclid,  in  their  "  Legend  of  the  Craf  t.^' 

Osiris,  Mysteries  of.  The  Osirian  mys- 
teries consisted  in  a  scenic  representation  of 
the  murder  of  Osiris  by  Typhon,  the  subse- 
quent recovery  of  his  mutilated  body  by  Isis. 
and  his  deification^  or  restoration  to  immortal 
life.  Julius  Firmicus,  in  his  treatise  On  the 
Falsity  of  Uie  Pagan  RdiaionSf  thus  describes 
the  object  of  the  Osirian  Mysteries:  ''But  in 
those  funerals  and  lamentations  which  are 
annually  celebrated  in  honor  of  Osiris,  the  de- 
fenders of  the  Pagan  rites  pretend  a  phvsical 
reason.  The^r  csm  the  seeds  of  fruit,  Omris; 
the  earth,  Isis;  the  natural  heat,  TVphon; 
and  because  the  fruits  are  ripened  by  the 
natural  heat  and  collected  for  the  hfe  of 
man,  and  are  separated  from  their  natural 
tie  to  the  earth,  and  are  sown  i^ain  when 
winter  approaches,  this  thev  consider  is  the 
death  of  Osiris;  but  when  tne  fruits,  by  the 


genial  fostering  of  the  earth,  begin  again  to 
be  eenerated  b^  a  new  procreation,  this  is 
the  nndin^  of  Osiris. "  This  explanation  does 
not  essentially  differ  from  that  already  given 
in  the  article  Egyptian  Mysteries.  The  gyni' 
holism  is  indeed  precisely  the  same — ^that  of  a 
restoration  or  resurrection  from  death  to  life. 
(See  Egyptian  Mysteries.) 

Otorfiit*  The  name  of  the  asBawBin  at  the 
west  sate  in  the  legend  of  the  Third  Degree, 
according  to  some  <x  the  high  degrees.  I  have 
vainly  sought  the  true  meaning  or  derivation 
of  this  word,  which  is  most  probably  an  ana- 
gram of  a  name.  It  was,  I  think,  invented  by 
the  Stuart  Masons,  and  refers  to  some  person 
who  was  inimical  to  that  party. 

Otreb.  The  pseudon^in  of  the  celebrated 
Rosicrucian  Michael  Maier,  under  which  he 
wrote  his  book  on  Death  ana  the  Resurrection. 
(See  Maier.) 

Onriel.    See  UrieL 

Oat  of  the  Lodge.  The  charges  of  a  Free- 
mason, compiled  by  Anderson  from  the  An- 
cient Records,  contain  the  r^nilations  for  the 
behavior  of  Masons  out  of  tne  Lodge  under 
several  heads;  as,  behavior  after  the  Lodge  is 
over,  when  brethren  meet  without  strangers, 
in  the  presence  of  strangers,  at  home,  and  to- 
ward a  strange  brother.  Gfidicke  ^ves  the 
same  directions  in  the  following  words: 

''A  brother  Freemason  shall  not  only  con- 
duct himself  in  the  Lodge,  but  also  out  of  the 
Lodge,  as  a  brother  towards  his  brethren;  and 
happjr  are  they  who  are  convinced  that  they 
have  in  this  respect  ever  obeyed  the  laws  of 
the  Order." 

Oval  Temples.  The  temple  in  the  Druid- 
ical  mysteries  was  often  of  an  oval  form.  As 
the  oblong  temple  was  a  representation  of  the 
inhabited  world,  whence  is  derived  the  form  of 
the  Lodge,  so  the  oval  temple  was  a  represen- 
tation (M  the  mundane  effi,  which  was  also  a 
symbol  of  the  world.  The  symbolic  idea  in 
both  was  the  same. 

Overseer.  The  title  of  three  officers  in  a 
Mark  Lodge,  who  are  distinguished  as  the 
Master,  Semor,  and  Junior  Overseer.  The 
jewel  of  their  office  is  a  square.  In  Mark 
Lodges  attached  to  Chapters,  the  duties  of 
these  officers  are  peof ormed  by  the  three 
Grand  Masters  of  tne  Veils. 

Ox.  The  ox  was  the  device  on  the  banner 
of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim.  The  ox  on  a  scarlet 
field  is  one  of  the  Royal  Arch  banners,  and  is 
borne  by  the  Grand  Master  of  the  Third  Veil. 

Oyres  de  OmeUas,  Pracmo.  A  Portu- 
guese gentleman,  who  was  arrested  as  a  Free- 
mason, at  Lisbon,  in  1776,  was  thrown  into  a 
dungeon,  where  he  remained  fourteen  months. 
(See  AUncourt,) 

Osee.  Sometimes  Osee.  The  acclamation 
of  the  Scottish  Rite  is  so  spelled  in  many 
i^rench  Cahiers.  Properly  Hoschea,  which 
Delaunay  (TkuHeuTf  p.  141)  derives  from  the 
Hebrew  i^BSV\,  AoMfteoA.  deliverance,  safety,  or, 
as  he  says,  a  savior.^  But  see  Hoschea,  where 
another  derivation  is  suggested. 

Oslah.  (Heb.  n**Tr;  I^tin,  Portitudo  dom- 
tm.)  Aprince  of  Judah,  and  the  name  of  the 
Senior  Warden  in  the  Fifth  Degree  of  the 
French  Bite  of  Adoptioo* 
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P.    The  sixteenth  letter  of  the  English 

and  Greek  ^habets,  and  the  seventeenth 

I        of  the  Hebrew,  in  which  last-mentioned 

(^     langiiiye  its  numerical  value  is  80,  is 

^^  formed  thus  D,  signifying  a  mouth  in 

^  the  Phoenician.     The  sacred  name  of 

^  God  associated  with  this  letter  is  nniD, 
Phodeh  or  Redeemer. 

Pmclm€am»c#  The  Peruvian  name  for 
the  Creator  of  the  universe. 

Paganls,  Hugo  de*  The  Latinized  form 
of  the  name  of  Hiigh  de  Payens,  the  first 
Grand  Master  of  the  Templars.   (See  Payene.) 

Paganism*  A  general  appellation  for  the 
religious  worship  of  the  whole  human  race, 
except  of  that  portion  which  has  embraced 
Chnstianity,  Judaism,  or  Mohammedamsm. 
Its  interest  to  the  Masonic  student  arises  from 
the  fact  that  its  principal  development  was  the 
ancient  mythologv,  in  whose  traditions  and 
mysteries  are  to  oe  found  many  interesting 
anjidogies  with  the  Mssonic  system.  (See 
DUpensationa  of  Beliffion.) 

Paine,  Thomas.  A  political  writer  of 
eminence  during  the  Revolutionary  War  in 
Ammca.  He  greatly  injured  his  reputation 
by  his  attacks  on  the  Christian  religion.  He 
was  not  a  Mason,  but  wrote  An  Eeeay  on  the 
Origin  of  Preemtuonry,  with  no  other  knowl- 
edge of  the  Institution  than  that  derived  from 
the  writings  of  Smith  and  Dodd,  and  the  very 
questionable  authority  of  Prichard's  Mcuonry 
Diesected.  He  soufidtit  to  trace  Freemasonry 
to  the  Celtic  Druids.  For  one  so  little  ac- 
quainted with  his  subject,  he  has  treated  it 
with  considerable  ingenuity.  Paine  was  bom 
in  England  in  1737,  and  died  in  New  York,  in 
1809. 

Palestine*  called  also  the  Holy  Land  on 
account  of  the  sacred  character  of  the  events 
that  have  occurred  there,  is  situated  on  the 
coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  stretching  from 
Lebanon  south  to  the  borders  of  E^ypt,  and 
from  the  thirty-fourth  to  the  thirty-ninth 
degrees  of  longitude.  It  was  conquered  from 
the  Canaanites  by  the  Hebrews  imder  Joshua 
1450  years  B.C.  They  divided  it  into  twelve 
confederate  states  according  to  the  tribes. 
Saul  united  it  into  one  kingdom,  and  David 
enlarged  its  territories.  In  975  B.C.  it  was 
divided  into  the  two  Idn^oms  of  Israel  and 
Judea,  the  latter  consisting  of  the  tribes  of 
Judah  and  Benjamin,  and  the  former  of  the 
rest  of  the  tribes.  About  740  B.C.,  both  king- 
doms were  subdued  by  the  Persians  and  Baby- 
lonians, and  after  the  captivity  only  the  two 
tribes  of  Judah  and  Benjanun  returned  to 
rebuild  the  Temple.  With  Palestine,  or  the 
Holy  Land,  the  mjrthical.  if  not  the  authentic, 
historv  of  Freemasonry  has  been  closdv  con- 
nected. There  stood,  at  one  time,  the  Temple 
of  Solomon,  to  which  some  writers  have  traced 
the  origin  of  the  Masonic  Order;  there  fought 
the  Cnisaders,  among  whom  other  writers 
have  sou^t,  with  equal  boldness,  to  find  the 
cradle  of  the  Fraternity;  there  certainly  the 


Order  of  the  Templars  was  instituted,  whose 
subseouent  history  has  been  closely  mingled 
with  that  of  Freenciasonrv;  and  there  occurred 
nearly  all  the  events  of  sacred  history  that, 
with  the  places  where  they  were  enacted,  have 
been  adopted  as  important  Masonic  symbols. 

Palesdne,  Explorations  In.  The  desire 
to  obtain  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  arche- 
oIog;y  of  Palestine,  gave  rise  in  1866  to  an  asso- 
ciation, which  was  permanently  organized  in 
London,  as  the  "Palestine  Exploration  Fund," 
with  the  Queen  as  the  chief  patron,  and  a  long 
list  of  the  nobility  and  the  most  dminguishea 
gentlemen  in  the  kingdom,  added  to  which 
followed  the  Grand  Lodge  of  En(|^and  and 
forty-two  subordinate  and  provincial  Grand 
Lodges  and  Chapters.  Early  in  the  year 
1867  the  committee  began  the  work  of  exam- 
ination, b^  mining  in  and  iJbout  the  various 
points  which  had  been  determined  upon  bv  a 
former  survey  as  essential  to  a  l|roper  under- 
standing of  the  ancient  dty,  which  had  been 
covered  up  by  dibrie  from  age  to  age^  so  that 
the  present  profiles  of  the  ground^  m  every 
direction,  were  totally  di£ferent  from  what 
they  were  in  the  days  of  David  and  Solomon, 
or  even  the  time  of  Christ. 

Lieutenant  Charles  Warren.  R.E.  [as  he 
then  was,  now  Lieut.-General  Sir  Charles 
Warren.  G.C.M.G.,  K.C.B.,  F.R.S.1,  was  sent 
out  witli  authority  to  act  as  circumstances 
might  demand,  and  as  the  deVicacy  and  the 
importance  of  the  enterprise  required.  He 
arrived  in  Jerusalem  February  17,  1867,  and 
continued  his  labors  of  excavating  in  many 
parts  of  the  city,  with  some  interruptions, 
until  1871,  when  he  returned  to  England. 
During  his  operations,  he  kept  the  society 
in  London  constantly  informed  of  the  prog- 
ress of  the  work  in  which  he  and  his  asso- 
ciates were  so  zealously  engaged,  in  a  ma- 
iority  of  cases  at  the  imminent  risk  of  their 
lives  and  always  that  of  their  h^th.  The 
result  of  these  jabors  has  been  a  vast  accumu- 
lation of  facts  in  relation  to  the  topography  of 
the  holy  city  which  throw  much  li^t  on  its 
archeology.  A  branch  of  the  society  has  been 
established  in  this  country,  and  it  is  still  in 
successful  operation. 

Palestine*  Knight  of.  See  Knight  of 
Palestine. 

Palestine,  Knight  of  St.  John  of.  See 
Knight  of  St.  John  of  Palestine. 

Pidestlne,  Order  of  •  Mentioned  by  Baron 
de  Tschoudy,  and  said  to  have  been  the  foun- 
tain whence  the  Chevalier  Ramsay  obtained 
his  information  for  the  regulation  of  his  sys- 
tem. 

Palla*  An  altar-cloth^  also  a  canopy  borne 
over  the  head  of  royalty  m  Oriental  lands. 

Palladlc  Masonry.  The  title  idven  to  the 
Order  of  the  Seven  Sages  and  the  Order  of  the 
Palladium.     (See  PaUadium,  Order  of  the.) 

Palladlnniy  Order  of  the.  An  androgy- 
nous society  of  Masonic  adoption,  established, 
says  Ragon,  at  Paris  in  1737.    It  made  great 
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pretensions  to  high  antiquity,  daiming  that 
it  had  its  orijm  in  the  instructionB  broumt  by 
Pythagoras  m>m  Egypt  into  Greece,  and  hav- 
ing fallen  into  decay  after  the  decline  of  the 
Roman  Emperor,  it  was  revived  in  1637  bv 
F^ne]on,  Ar&bishop  of  Canbray;  all  of  which 
is  altogether  mytnical.  F^nelon  was  not 
bom  imtil  1651.  It  was  a  very  moral  society, 
consisting  of  two  degrees:  1.  Adelph;  2. 
Compamon  of  Ulysses.  When  a  female  took 
tiie  Second  Degree,  she  was  called  a  Ck>mpan- 
ion  of  Penelope. 

Palmer.  From  the  Latin,  "palmifert  a 
palm-bearer.  A  name  given  in  the  tmie  of 
the  Crusades  to  a  pil^im,  who,  coming  back 
from  the  holy  war  after  having  accomplished 
his  vow  of  pdgrimage,  exhibited  upon  nis  re- 
turn home  a  branch  ojf  palm  bound  round  his 
staff  in  token  of  it. 

Paimery  Henry  L«  Bom  in  New  York, 
October  18,  1819.  He  was  the  author  of  the 
celebrated  report,  in  October,  1849,  which  re- 
sulted in  the  union  of  the  two  Grand  Lodges  in 
New  York,  the  ''Herring-Phillips''  and  the 
"New  York"  Grand  Lodge.  Bro.  Pahner 
occupied  almost  everv  known  position  in  Craft 
Masonry,  and  was  the  commanding  officer  of 
every  one  of  its  departments.  He  was  P.  G. 
Master  of  the  G.  Encampment  of  K.  T.  of  the 
U.  S.,  and  G.  Conunander  of  the  Supreme 
Council  of  the  A.  A.  Scottish  Rite,  Northern 
Jurisdiction  of  the  U.  S.  of  America.  He  died 
on  May  7, 1909. 

Pantade*  The  pentalpha  of  I^hagoras 
is  so  called  in  the  symbolism  of  High  Magic 
and  the  Hermetic  rhilosophy.  (See  PenUd- 
pha.) 

Pantheism.  A  speculative  system,  which, 
spiritually  considered,  identifies  the  universe 
with  God,  and,  in  the  material  form,  God  with 
the  imiverse.  Matmal  Pantheism  is  subject 
to  the  criticism,  if  not  to  the  accusation,  of 
being  atheistic.  Pantheism  is  as  a^  as  relig- 
ion^ and  was  the  system  of  worship  in  India, 
as  it  was  in  Greece.  Giordano  Bruno  was 
burned  for  his  pantheistic  opinions  at  Rome 
in  1600. 

Pantheistic  Brotherhood.  Described  by 
John  Toland,  in  his  ParUheisHconf  as  having 
a  strong  resemblance  to  Freemasonry.  The 
Socratic  Lodge  in  Germany,  based  on  the 
Brotherhood,  was  of  short  duration. 

Papworth  Manuscript.  A  manuscript 
in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Wyatt  Papworth,  of 
London,  who  purchased  it  from  a  Dooksdler 
of  that  city  in  1860.  As  some  of  the  water- 
marks of  thepaper  on  which  it  is  written  bear 
the  initials  G.  R.,  with  a  crown  as  a  water- 
mark, it  is  evident  that  the  manuscript  cannot 
be  older  than  1714,  that  being  the  year  in 
which  the  first  of  the  Georges  ascended  the 
throne.  It  is  most  probably  of  a  still  more 
recent  date,  perhaps  1720.  The  Rev.  A.  F.  A. 
Woodford  nas  thus  described  its  appearance: 
"The  scroll  was  written  orimnally  on  pages  of 
foolscap  size,  which  were  then  joined  into  a 
continuoxis  roll,  and  afterwards,  probably  for 
greater  convenience,  the  pages  were  again  sep- 
arated by  cutting  them,  and  it  now  forms  a 


book,  containing  twenty^our  folios,  sewed 
together  in  a  lisht-brown  paper  cover.  The 
text  is  of  a  bold  character,  but  written  so  ir- 
regularly  that  there  are  few  consecutive  pages 
wmch  have  the  same  number  of  lines,  the  aver- 
age bein^  about  seventeen  to  the  page."  The 
manuscript  is  not  complete,  three  or  four  of 
the  concluding  charges  being  omitted^  al- 
though some  one  has  written,  in  a  hand  dijffer- 
ent  from  that  of  the  text,  the  word  Pinia  at  the 
bottom  of  the  last  page.  The  manuscript 
appears  to  have  been  simply  a  copy,  in  a  little 
less  antiquated  language,  m  some  older  Con- 
stitution. It  has  Deen  published  by  Bro. 
Hughan  in  his  Old  ChoargeB  cf  the  BrUiah  Fre&- 
fiuMons.    (1872.) 

Papynis.    ''  The  papyrus  leaf,"  says  J.  W. 
Simons,  in  YoBEgypHanSymMa,  "ia 
that  plant  which  formed  tablets  and 
books,  and  forms  the  first  letter  of 
the  name  of  the  only  eternal  and  all- 


occult  or  hidden.    The  word  T\bp, 
o/e,  which  signifies  a  leaf,^d  to  in- 
scribe on  tablets  forms  DbV,  ofm,  the  anticpie 
orijin  of  thinn,  obscure  time,  hidden  etemitv. 

^e  TurinPtmenU  Papurua  is  a  book  puD- 
lished  by  Dr.  Lepeius  in  original  character, 
but  translated  bv  Dr.  Bbrch.  This  Book  of 
the  Dead  is  invaluable  as  containing  the  true 
philosophic  belief  of  the  Egyptians  respecting 
the  resurrection  and  immortality.  The  manu- 
script has  been  gathered  from  portions  which 
it  was  obligatory  to  btoy  with  the  dead.  The 
excavations  of  mummies  in  Egypt  have  been 
fruitful  in  furnishing  the  entire  work. 

Parscelsiis*    Philippus    Aureolus    Theo- 

ghrastus  Bombastus  Paracelsus  de  Hohen- 
dm,  as  he  styled  himself,  was  bom  in  Ger- 
many in  14d3,  and  died  in  1541.  He  devoted 
his  youth  to  the  study  and  practise  of  astrol- 
ogy, alchemy,  and  magic,  and  passed  many 
years  of  his  life  in  traveling  over  Europe  and 
acquiring  information  in  medicine,  of  which 
he  proclaimed  himself  to  be  the  monarch.  He 
was,  perhaps,  the  most  distinguished  charla- 
tan who  ever  made  a  figure  in  the  world.  The 
followers  of  his  school  were  called  Paracelsists, 
and  they  continued  for  more  than  a  century 
after  the  death  of  their  mastor  to  influence  the 
schools  of  Germany.  Much  of  the  Kabba^- 
listic  and  mystical  science  of  Paracelsus  was 
incorporated  into  Hermetic  Masonry  by  the 
founders  of  the  high  degrees. 

Parscelsusy  Sublime*  A  degree  to  be 
found  in  the  manuscript  collections  of  Peuvret. 
Paralld  lines,  in  every  well-regulated 
Lodge  there  is  found  a  point  within  a  circle, 
which  circle  is  imbordered  by  two  perpendic- 
ular parallel  lines.  These  lines  are  represen- 
tative of  St.  John  the  Baptist  and  St.  John 
the  Evangelist,  the  two  great  patrons  of  Ma^- 
sonry  to  whom  our  Lodges  are  dedicated,  and 
who  are  said  to  have  been  ''perfect  parallels  in 
Christianity  as  well  as  Masonry."  In  those 
English  Lodges  which  have  adopted  the 
''I&on  Byston"  established  by  the  Grand 
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Lodge  of  England  in  1813,  and  where  the  dedi- 
cation IB  "to  God  and  hiB  servioe."  the  lines 
parallel  represent  Moses  and  Solomon.  As 
a  symbol,  the  parallel  lines  are  not  to  be  found 
in  the  earlier  rituals  of  Masonry.  Although 
Oliver  defines  the  symbol  on  the  authority  of 
what  he  calls  the  ''Old  Lectures,"  it  is  not  to 
be  found  in  any  anterior  to  Plreston,  and  even 
he  only  refers  to  the  parallelism  of  the  two  Sts. 
John. 

Pwlkdialy  AsroaehMla.  An  occult  sci- 
entific work  of  the  Brahmans.  According  to 
a  work  by  Louis  JaooUiot,  1884,  the  Fakirs 
produced  phenomena  at  will  with  superior 
mtervention  or  else  with  shrewd  charlatanism : 
processes  that  were  known  to  the  E^^yptians 
and  Jewish  Kabbalists.  The  doctrmes  are 
those  known  to  the  Alexandrian  school,  to  the 
Gauls,  and  as  well  to  the  Christians.  Li  the 
division  of  the  Kabbala,  the  first  treated  of 
the  History  of  the  Genesis  or  Oeation,  and 
taught  the  science  of  nature;  the  second,  or 
Mercaba,  of  the  History  of  the  Chariot,  and 
oontfuned  a  treatise  on  tneolo^. 

There  were  three  degrees  of  mitiation  among 
the  Brahmans: 

1st.  According  to  selection,  the  candidate 
became  a  Grihasta,  a  Pourohita  or  Fakir,  or  in 
twenty  years  a  Guru. 

2d.  A  Sannyassis  or  Cenobite  and  Vana- 
prasthas,  and  uved  in  the  Temple. 

dd.  A  Sannyassia-Nirvany  or  Naked  Ceno- 
bite. 

Those  of  the  third  degree  were  visible  only 
once  in  five  years,  appearing  in  acolimm  of 
light  created  by  themselves,  at  midnight,  and 
on  a  stand  in  the  center  of  a  great  tank. 
Strange  sounds  and  terrific  shrieks  were  heard 
as  they  were  gazed  upon  as  demigods,  sur- 
rounded by  thousands  of  £[indus. 

The  government  was  by  a  Supreme  Council 
of  seventy  BnJunans,  over  seventy  vears  of 
age,  selected  from  the  Nirvany,  ana  cnosen  to 
see  enforced  the  Law  of  the  hotua,    Tlie  Su- 

greme  Chief,  or  Brahmatna,  was  required  to 
e  over  eighty  years  of  age,  and  was  looked 
upon  aa  inmiortal  by  the  populace.  This  Pon- 
im  resided  in  an  immense  palace  surrounded 
by  twenty-one  walk. 

The  primitive  holy  word  composed  of  the 
three  letters  A.  U.  M.,  comprises  the  Yedio 
trinitsr^  signifying  Creation,  Preservation,  and 
Transformation,  and  symbolize  all  the  initia- 
tory  secrets  of  the  occult  sdenoes.  By  some 
it  has  been  taught  that  the  "  Honover"  or 
primordial  germ,  as  defined  in  the  Avesta.  ex- 
isted before  all  else.  Also  see  Manou,  Book 
xi.,  Sloca  265.  The  following  unexplained 
maigifffti  words  wcrc  always  inscribed  in  two 
triangles:  L'oic.  LWhanpihfhntm.  Sho'bim. 
Bamapo'Nahama. 

He  who  possessed  the  word  greater  than 
the  A.  U.  M.  was  deemed  next  to  Brahma. 
The  word  was  transmitted  in  a  sealed  box. 

The  BQndu  triad,  <^  which  in  later  times  OM 
is  the  mjnstic  name,  represents  the  union  of 
the  three  gods,  viz.,  a  (Vishnu),  u  (Siva),  m 
(Brahma).  It  may  also  be  typical  of  the 
three  Vedas.    Om  appears  first  m  the  Upan- 


iahads  as  a  mystical  monosyllable,  and  is  thus 
set  forth  as  the  object  of  profoundf  meditation. 
It  is  usually  called  jiranavaf  more  rarely 
aksharam.  The  Buddhists  use  Om  at  the  be- 
ginning of  their  Vidy&  Shad-akshari  or  mysti- 
cal formulary  in  six  syllables  (viz.,  Om  mftni 
pad  me  hOm).  (See  Pilris  Indische  Mys^ 
ierien  and  Attm,)       [C.  T.  McClenachan.] 

Paris,  Congresses  of.  Three  important 
Masonic  Congresses  have  been  held  in  the  city 
of  Paris.  The  first  was  convened  by  the  Rite 
of  Philalethes  in  1785.  that  by  a  concourse 
of  intelligent  Masons  oi  all  rites  and  countries, 
and  by  a  comparison  of  oral  and  written  tra- 
ditions, light  might  be  educed  on  the  most 
essentia]  subjects  of  Masonic  science,  and  on 
the  nature,  origin,  and  historic  application  as 
well  as  the  actual  state  of  the  Institution. 
Savalette  de  Lauges  was  elected  President. 
It  closed  after  a  protracted  session  of  three 
months,  without  producing  any  practical  re- 
sult. The  second  was  called  in  1787.  as  a 
continuation  of  the  former,  and  closed  with 
precisely  the  same  negative  result.  The 
third  was  assembled  in  1855,  by  Prince  Murat, 
for  the  purpose  of  effecting  various  reforms  in 
the  Masomc  system.  At  this  Congress,  ten 
propositions,  some  of  them  highly  important, 
were  introduced,  and  their  adoption  recom- 
mended to  the  Grand  Lodges  of  the  world. 
But  the  influence  of  this  Congress  has  not 
been  more  successful  than  that  of  its  prede- 
cessors. 

Paris  Constltatloiis.  A  copy  of  these 
Constitutions,  said  to  have  been  adopted  in 
the  thirteenth  century,  will  be  found  in  G.  P. 
Depping's  CoUedion  de  Documents  inediia  9ur 
VHistoire  de  Prance.  (Paris,  1837.)  A  part  of 
this  work  contains  the  Reglemene  sur  les  aria 
et  mitiera  de  Paris,  redigia  au  ISme  aiede  et 
conntLs  a(ma  le  nom  de  livre  dea  mUiera  d'Etienne 
Boileau.  This  treats  of  the  masons,  stone- 
cutters, plasterers,  and  mortar-makers,  and. 
as  Steinbrenner  (Or  and  HisL  of  Mas.,  ^,  104) 
says,  ''is  interesting,  not  only  as  exhibiting 
the  peculiar  usages  and  customs  of  the  Craft 
at  that  early  period,  but  as  showing  the  con- 
nection which  existed  between  the  laws  and 
regulations  of  the  French  Masons  and  those  of 
the  Steinmetzen  of  Germany  and  the  Masons 
of  En^and."  A  translation  of  the  Paris  Con-^ 
stitutions  was  published  in  the  Preemaaona' 
Magazine,  Boston.  1863,  p.  201.  In  the  year 
1743,  the  "English  Grand  Lodge  of  France" 
published,  in  Paris,  a  series  of  statutes,  taken 
principally  from  Anderson's  work  of  the 
editions  of  1723  and  1738.  It  consisted  of 
twenty  articles,  and  bore  the  title  of  General 
Regidationa  taken  from  the  MiniUea  of  the 
Lodgea,  for  the  use  of  the  French  Lodgea,  together 
with  the  alterationa  adopted  at  the  General  As- 
aemUy  of  the  Grand  Lodge,  December  11,  1743, 
to  aerve  aa  a  rule  of  action  for  the  aaid  kingdom, 
A  copy  of  this  document,  savs  Findel,  was 
traniEuated  into  German,  with  annotations, 
and  published  in  1856  in  the  Zeitachrift  fur 
Preimaurer  of  Altenberg. 

Pftrll»ment«ryLaw.  Parliamentary  Law, 
or  the  Lex  Parliameniaria,  is  that  code  origi- 
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naUy  framed  for  the  government  of  the  Par- 
liament of  Great  Britain  in  the  transaction  of 
its  businesSi  and  subsequently  adopted,  with 
neoessary  modifications,  by  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States. 

But  what  was  found  requisite  for  the  regu- 
lation of  public  bodies,  that  order  might  oe 
secured  and  the  rights  of  all  be  respected,  has 
been  found  eaually  necessary  in  private  soci- 
eties. Indeed,  no  association  of  men  could 
meet  together  for  the  discussion  of  any  sub- 
ject, with  the  slightest  probabilitv  of  ever 
coming  to  a  conclusion,  umeas  its  ddBates  were 
regulated  by  certain  and  acknowledged  rules. 

The  rules  thus  adopted  for  its  government 
are  called  its  parliamentary  law,  and  th^  are 
selected  from  the  parliamentary  law  of  the 
national  assembly,  because  that  code  has  been 
instituted  by  the  wisdom  of  past  agjes,  and 
modified  and  perfected  by  the  experience  of 
subsequent  ones,  so  that  it  is  now  universally 
acknowledged  that  there  is  no  better  system 
of  government  for  deliberative  societies  than 
the  code  which  has  so  long  been  in  operation 
under  the  name  of  parliamentary  law. 

Not  only,  then,  is  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  parliamentary  law  necessarv  for  the  pre- 
sidmg  officer  of  a  Masonic  body,  if  he  would 
discharge  the  duties  of  the  chaur  with  credit 
to  himself  and  comfort  to  the  members,  but 
he  must  be  possessed  of  the  additional  infor- 
mation as  to  what  parts  of  that  law  are  appUca- 
ble  to  Masonry,  and  what  parts  are  not;  as 
to  where  and  when  he  must  refer  to  it  for  the 
decision  of  a  question,  and  where  and  when  he 
must  lay  it  aside,  and  rely  for  his  government 
upon  the  organic  law  and  the  ancient  usages 
of  the  Institution. 

Parllrer.  In  the  Lodges  of  Stone-Masons 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  there  was  a  rank  or  class 
of  workmen  called  Parhrers,  literally,  spokes- 
men. They  were  an  intermediate  class  of 
officers  between  the  Masters  of  the  Lodges 
and  the  Fellows,  and  were  probablv  about  the 
same  as  our  modem  Wardens.  Thus,  in  the 
Strad}ourg  Constitutions  of  1469^  it  is  said: 
"No  Craftsman  or  Mason  shall  promote  one 
of  his  apprentices  as  a  parlirer  whom  he  has 
taken  as  an  apprentice  from  his  rou^  state, 
or  who  is  still  m  the  years  of  apprenticeship, 
which  may  be  compared  with  the  old  Enguah 
charge  that  "no  Brother  can  be  a  Warden 
until  he  has  passed  the  part  of  a  Fellow- 
Craft."  (ConstUutions,  1723,  p.  52.)  Thev 
were  called  Parlirers,  properly,  says  Held.- 
mann,  Parlierers,  or  Spokesmen,  because,  in 
the  absence  of  the  Masters,  they  spoke  for  the 
Lodge,  to  traveling  Fellows  seeking  employ- 
ment, and  made  the  examination.  There  are 
various  forms  of  the  word.  Kloss,  citing  the 
Strcubourg  ConstUutioiUf  has  Parlirer;  Krause 
has,  from  the  same  document,  ParliereTf  but 
says  it  is  usually  Polier;  Heldmann  uses  Par- 
liereTf  which  has  been  now  generally  adopted. 

Parole.  A  Mot  de  shnestre  (q.  v.),  com- 
municated by  the  Grand  Orient  of  France,  and 
in  addition  an  annual  word  in  November, 
which  tends  to  show  at  once  whether  a  mem- 
ber is  in  good  standing. 


Parrot  Masons*  One  who  commits  to 
memorv  the  questions  and  answers  of  the  cate- 
chetical lectures,  and  the  formulas  of  the  rit- 
ual, but  pays  no  attention  to  the  history  and 
philosophy  of  the  Institution,  is  commonly 
called  a  Parrot  Mason,  because  he  is  supposra 
to  repeat  what  he  has  learned  without  any 
conception  of  its  true  meaning.  In  former 
times,  such  superficial  Masons  were  held  by 
many  in  high  repute,  because  of  the  facility 
with  which  they  passed  through  the  ceremo- 
nies of  a  reception^  and  they  were  generally 
designated  as  '^  Bright  Masons."  But  the 
progress  of  Masonry  as  a  science  now  requires 
something  more  than  a  mere  knowledge  of  the 
lectures  to  constitute  a  Masonic  schoCir. 

Parsees*  The  descendants  of  the  original 
fire-worshipers  of  Persia,  or  the  disciples  of 
Zoroaster,  who  emigrated  to  India  about  the 
end  of  the  eighth  century.  There  they  now 
constitute  a  body  very  little  short  of  a  million 
of  industrious  and  moral  citizens,  adhering 
with  great  tenacity  to  the  principles  and  prac- 
tises of  their  ancient  religion.  Many  of  the 
higher  classes  have  become  worthy  members 
of  the  Masonic  fraternity,  and  it  was  for  their 
sake  principally  that  Dr.  Bumes  attempted 
some  years  ago  to  institute  his  new  Order,  en- 
titled the  Brotherhood  of  the  Olive-Brancn,  as 
asubstitute  for  theChristiandegreesof  Kni^t- 
hood,  from  which,  by  reason  of  their  religion, 
they  were  excluded.  (See  Olive-Branch  in  the 
E<utf  Brotherhood  (^  the,  and  ZendavesUx.) 

Partleular  Lodges.  In  the  Regulations  of 
1721,  it  is  said  that  the  Grand  Lodge  consists 
of  the  representatives  of  aJl  the  particular 
Lodges  on  record.  {Constitutions,  ^^^^  P* 
61.)  In  the  modem  Constitutions  of  Eng* 
land,  the  term  used  is  private  Lodges,  m 
America,  they  are  called  subordinate  Lodges. 

Parts.  In  the  old  obligations,  which  may 
be  still  used  in  some  portions  of  the  country, 
there  was  a  provision  which  forbade  the  rev- 
elation of  any  of  the  arts,  varts,  or  points  of 
Masonry,  Oliver  explains  tne  meaning  of  the 
word  parts  by  telling  us  that  it  was  "an  old 
word  for  degrees  or  lectures."     (See  Points,) 

Parrln,  Theodore  S.  Bom  January  15, 
1817^  in  Cumberland  County,  New  Jersey. 
His  journey  in  life  midually  tending  west- 
ward, he  located  in  Ohio,  and  graduated  in 
1837  at  the  Cincinnati  Law  School.  He  was 
appointed  private  secretary  by  Robert  Lucas, 
first  Governor  of  Iowa,  in  which  state  he  be- 
came Judge  of  the  Probate  Court  and  after- 
ward Curator  and  Librarian  of  the  State 
University  at  Iowa  City.  Bro.  Parvin  was  in- 
itiated in  Nova  Cesarea  Lodge,  No.  2.  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio,  March  14, 1838,  and  raised  the  9th 
of  the  May  following,  and  the  same  year  de- 
mitted  and  removed  to  Iowa.  He  partici- 
pated in  the  organization  of  the  first  Lodge, 
Des  Moines,  No.  1,  and  also  of  the  second, 
Iowa  Lodge,  No.  2,  at  Muscatine.  He  was 
elected  Grand  Secretary  of  the  Grand  Lodge 
at  its  organization  (1844),  and  held  the  office 
continuouslv  to  the  time  of  his  death,  with  the 
exception  of  the  year  1852-3,  when  he  served 
as  Grand  Master.   He  founded  and  organized 
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tlie  Grand  Lodge  Lfbrary  and  held  the  office 
of  Grand  librarian  until  hiB  death.  His 
official  signature  is  on  every  charter  of  the 
Grand  Lodge  of  Iowa  from  1844  to  1900. 

He  was  dcalted  in  Iowa  City  Chapter^  No.  2. 
January  7, 1845,  and  held  the  offices  of  Grand 
H^  raest  of  the  Grand  Chapter,  1854,  and 
Grand  Seoretary  of  the  Grand  Uhapter,  1855- 
56,  and  represented  the  Grand  Cluster  in 
the  General  Grand  Chapter  for  many  years. 

He  was  created  a  Royal  Select  Master  in 
Dubuque  Council,  No.  3.  September  27,  1847, 
and  prosided  oyer  the  Conyention  organising 
the  Grand  Council  of  Iowa,  1857. 

Knighted  Januaiy  18,  1855,  in  Apollo  En- 
campment, No.  1,  Chicago,  lU.,  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Conyoition  organising  the  Grand 
Conmiandery  of  Iowa,  1864,  bem|r  the  first 
Grand  Commander.  He  was  Grand  Recorder 
of  the  Grand  Encampment  K.  T.  of  the  U.  S. 
for  fifteen  years,  1871-86. 

In  1859  ne  reoeiyed  the  dei^ees  of  the  Scot- 
tish Rite  and  was  crowned  in  that  year  an 
Inspector-General,  Thirty-third  Degree. 

In  addition  to  this  record,  our  brother  also 
organised  the  Grand  Bodies  of  Dakota,  and 
the  Grand  Conmiandery  of  Nebraska,  and  his 
contributions  to  Masonic  literature  placed 
him  among  the  leading  writoa  and  thinkers  of 
the  Craft. 

He  died  at  Cedar  Ri^ids,  Iowa,  June  28, 
1901. 

Pirfls*  In  the  French  system,  the  room 
immediately  preceding  a  Masonic  Lodge  is  so 
called.  It  is  equiyalent  to  the  Preparation 
Room  of  the  American  and  English  systems. 

Paschal  Feast.  Celebrated  by  the  Jews 
in  commemoration  of  the  Passoyer,  by  the 
Christians  in  commemoration  of  the  resur- 
rection of  our  Lord.  The  Paschal  Feast, 
called  also  the  Mystic  Banquet,  is  kept  by  all 
Princes  of  the  Rose  Croix     Where  two  are 


through  Turkey^  Arabia,  and  Palestine,  where 
he  made  himself  acquainted  with  the  Kabba- 
listic  learning  of  the  Jews.  He  subsequentlj 
repaired  to  Paris,  where  he  established  his 
Rite. 

Paschalis  was  the  Master  of  St.  Martin,  who 
afterward  reformed  his  Rite.  After  liyin^^  for 
some  years  at  Parisjbe  went  to  St.  Domingo, 
where  he  died  in  1779.  Thory,  in  his  m»- 
taire  de  laFondaHon  du Grand  Orient  de Francs 
(pp.  239-253),  has  giyen  yery  full  details  of 
this  Rite  and  of  its  receptions. 

Pasclud  Lamb.    See  Lamb,  Paaehal. 

Pasperdns.  The  IVench  call  the  room  ^;>- 
nropriated  to  yisitors  iheSaUe  dea  paa  perdia. 
It  is  the  same  as  the  Tiler's  Room  m  the  Eng- 
lish and  American  Lodges. 

Passage.  The  Fourth  Degree  of  the  Fess- 
ler  Rite,  of  which  Patria  forms  the  Fifth. 

Passages  of  the  Jordan.  Bee  Porda  cf  the 
Jordan* 

Passed.  A  candidate,  on  reoeiying  the 
Second  Deeree,  is  said  to  oe  ''passed  as  a  Fel- 
low-Craft.'^ It  alludes  to  his  haying  passed 
through  the  porch  to  the  middle  chunoer  of 
the  Temple,  the  place  in  whic^  Fellow-Craf ta 
receiyed  their  wages.  In  America  ''crafted'' 
is  often  improperly  used  in  its  stead. 

Passlngoi  Conyiig.  That  is,  surposatni^ 
in  akiU,  The  exwession  occurs  in  the  Cooke 
MS.  (line  676),  '^he  forsayde  Maister  Euglet 
ordeynet  thei  were  passing  of  conyng  schold 
be  passing  honoured";  i.  e.,  The  aforesaid 
Master^  Euclid,  ordained  that  they  that  were 
surpassing  in  skill  ahould  be  exceedingly  hon- 
ored. It  is  a  fundamental  principle  of  Ma- 
sonry to  pay  all  honor  to  knowledge. 

**  Passliig  the  Blyer.''  A  mystical  alpha* 
bet  said  to  haye  been  used  by  the  Kabbahsts. 
These  characters,  with  certain  explanations, 
become  the  subject  of  consideration  with 
brethren  of  the  fifteenth  Degree,  A.  A.  Scot- 
tish Rite.    The  following  are  the  characters: 
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together  on  Maundy  Thursday,  it  is  of  obli- 
gation that  they  should  partake  of  a  por-    ^  ^^    •   ^.    ^ 
tion  of  roasted  lamb.    Tins  banquet  is  sym-  ^   //J  ^  T^f  4      I  ^ 
bolic  of  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection.        •'^     •   ^"^    •^       •       '   •      ■   ^ 

PaschallSy  Marttnei.    The  founder  of 
a  new  Rite  or  modification  of  Masonry, 
called  by  him  Ihe  Rite  of  Sleeted  Cohens  or 
Priests.    It  was  diyided  into  two  classes, 
in  the  first  of  which  was  represented  the 
fall  of  man  from  yirtue  and  happiness, 
and  in  the  second,  his  final  restoration. 
It  consisted  of  nine  degrees,  namely:  1. 
Apprentice;  2.  Fellow-Craft;  3.  Master:   ^. 
Grand  Elect:  5.  Apprentice  Cohen;  6.  Fel- 
low-Craft Cohen;  7.  Master  Cohen;  8.  Grand 
Architect;  9.  Knight  Commander.    Paschalis 
first  introduced  this  Rite  into  some  of  the 
Lodges   of   Marseilles^  Toulouse,  and  Bor- 
deaux, and  afterward,  m  1767,  he  extended  it 
to  Paris,  where,  for  a  short  time,  it  was  rather 
popular^  ranking  some  of  the  Parisian  literati 
among  its  disciples.     It  has  now  ceased  to 
exist. 

Pasebalis  was  a  German,  bom  about  the 
year  1700,  of  pmr  but  respectable  parentage. 
At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  acquired  a  knowledge 


E 
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of  Qreda    and   Latin.    He   then   trayeled  I  tress."    (oeeSign,) 
86 


Password.  A  word  intended,  like  the  mil- 
itary countersign,  to  proye  the  friendly  nature 
of  him  who  giyes  it.  and  is  a  test  of  his  right  to 
pass  or  be  admitted  into  a  certain  place.  Be- 
tween a  Word  and  a  Passvoord  there  seems  to 
be  this  difference:  the  former  is  giyen  for  in- 
struction, as  it  always  contains  a  symbolic 
meaning;  the  latter,  for  recognition  only. 
Thus,  the  author  of  the  life  of  tne  celebrated 
Elias  Ashmole  says,  "Freemasons  are  known 
to  one  another  all  oyer  the  world  by  certain 
passwords  known  to  them  alone;  they  haye 
Lodges  in  different  countries,  where  they  are 
relieyed  by  the  brotherhood  if  they  are  in  dis- 
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Pftst.  An  epithet  applied  in  Masonry  to 
an  officer  who  Laa  held  an  office  for  the  pre- 
scribed period  for  which  he  was  elected^  and 
has  then  retired.  Thus,  a  Past  Master  is  one 
who  has  presided  for  twelve  months  over  a 
Lodge,  and  the  Past  High  Priest  one  who,  for 
the  same  period,  has  presided  over  a  Chapter. 
The  French  use  the  word  passi  in  the  same 
sense,  but  they  have  also  the  word  ancien, 
with  a  similar  meaning.  Thus,  while  they 
would  employ  Ma^Jtre  paaU  to  designate  the 
degree  of  Past  Master,  they  would  caU  the  offi- 
CM  Past  Master,  who  had  retired  from  the 
ohair  at  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  service, 
an  Anckn  VhterabUf  or  Ancien  MaUre, 

PftsI  Mftster.  An  honorary  degree  con- 
ferred on  the  Master  of  a  Lodge  at  his  installa- 
tion into  office.  In  this  degree  the  necessary 
instructions  are  conferred  respecting  the  vari- 
ous ceremonies  of  the  Order,  such  as  installa- 
tions, processions,  the  laying  of  comer-stones, 
etc. 

When  a  brother,  who  has  never  before  pre- 
sided, has  been  elected  the  Master  of  a  Lodge, 
an  emergent  Lodge  of  Past  Masters,  consisting 
of  not  leas  than  three,  is  convened,  and  all  but 
Past  Masters  retiring,  the  degree  is  conferred 
upon  the  newly  elected  officer. 

Some  form  of  ceremony  at  the  installation 
of  a  new  Master  seems  to  have  been  adopted 
at  an  early  period  after  the  revival.  Li  the 
''manner  of  constituting  a  new  Lodse,"  as 
practised  by  the  Duke  of  Wharton,  who  was 
Grand  Master  in  1723,  the  language  used  by 
the  Grand  Master  when  placing  the  candidate 
in  the  chair  is  given,  and  he  is  said  to  use 
"some  other  expressions  that  are  proper  and 
usual  on  that  occasion,  but  not  proper  to 
be  written."  (ConstUutione,  1738,  p.  150.) 
Whence  we  conclude  that  there  was  an  eso- 
teric ceremony.  Often  the  rituals  tell  us  that 
this  ceremony  consisted  only  in  the  outgoing 
Master  communicating  certain  modes  of  rec- 
ognition to  his  successor.  And  this  actually, 
even  at  this  day,  constitutes  the  essential  in- 
gredient of  the  Past  Master's  Degree. 

The  degree  is  also  conferred  in  Royal  Arch 
Chapters,  where  it  succeeds  the  Mark  Mas- 
ter's Decree.  The  conferring  of  this  degree, 
which  has  no  historical  connection  with  the 
rest  of  the  de^^rees,  in  a  Chapter,  arises  from 
the  following  circumstance:  Originally,  when 
Chapters  of  Koyal  Arch  Masonry  were  under 
the  government  of  Lodges  in  which  the  d^^ree 
was  then  always  conferred,  it  was  a  part  ofthe 
regulations  that  no  one  could  receive  the 
Royal  Arch  D^ee  unless  he  had  previously 
presided  in  the  Lodge  as  Master.  When  the 
Chapters  became  independent,  the  regulation 
could  not  be  abolished,  for  that  womd  have 
been  an  innovation;  the  difficulty  has,  there- 
fore, been  obviated,  by  makine  every  candi- 
date for  the  degree  of  Royal  Arch  a  Past 
Virtual  Master  before  his  exaltation. 

[Under  the  English  Constitution  this  prac- 
tise was  forbidden  in  1826,  but  seems  to  nave 
lingered  on  in  some  parts  until  1850.] 

Some  extraneous  ceremonies,  by  no  means 
to  their  inventor,  were  at  an  early 


period  introduced  into  America.  In  1856,  the 
General  Grand  Chapter,  by  a  unanimous  vote, 
(mlered  these  ceremonies  to  be  discontinued, 
and  the  simpler  mode  of  investiture  to  be  used; 
but  the  order  has  only  been  partially  obeyed, 
and  many  Chapters  still  continue  what  one 
can  scarc^y  help  calling  the  indecorous  form 
of  initiation  into  the  degree. 

For  several  years  past  the  question  has  been 
acitated  in  some  of  the  Grand  Lodges  of  the 
Imited  States,  whether  this  degree  is  within 
tJie  jurisdiction  of  Symbolic  or  of  Royal  Arch 
Masonry.  The  explanation  of  its  introduc- 
tion into  Chapters,  just  s^ven,  manifestly  dem- 
onstrates that  the  junsdiction  over  it  by 
Chapters  is  altogether  an  assumed  one.  The 
Past  Master  of  a  Chapter  is  only  a  quasi  Past 
Master;  the  true  and  le^^timate  Past  Master 
is  the  (me  who  has  presided  over  a  Symbolic 
Lodge. 

Past  Masters  are  admitted  to  membership 
in  many  Grand  Lodges,  and  by  some  the  in- 
harent  risdit  has  been  daimed  to  sit  in  those 
bodies.  But  the  most  eminent  Masonic  au- 
thOTities  have  made  a  contrary  decision,  and 
the  general,  and,  indeed,  almost  univarsal  opin- 
ion now  is  that  Past  Masters  obtain  tneir 
seats  in  Grand  Lodges  by  courtesy,  and  in  con- 
sequence of  local  regulations,  and  not  by  in- 
herent right. 

The  jewel  of  a  Past  Master  in  the  United 
States  IS  a  pair  of  compasses  extended  to  sixty 
degrees  on  the  fourth  part  of  a  circle,  with  a  sun 
in  the  center.  In  En^^and  it  was  formerly  the 
square  on  a  quadrant,  but  is  at  present  the 
square  with  the  forty-seventh  problem  of  Eu- 
chd  enjpraved  on  a  silver  plate  suspended 
within  it. 

The  FVench  have  two  titles  to  express  this 
degree.  They  apply  AfaifrepoM^  to  the  Past 
Master  of  the  Engfash  and  American  system, 
and  they  call  in  their  own  system  one  who  has 
formerly  resided  over  a  Lodge  an  Aneien 
MaUre.  The  indisoiminate  use  of  these  titles 
sometimes  leads  to  conf usi<xi  in  the  transla- 
tion of  their  rituals  and  treatises. 

Pastophorl.  Couch  or  shrine  bearers. 
The  company  of  Pastophori  constituted  a  sa- 
cred college  of  priests  in  Egypt,  whose  duty  it 
was  to  cairy  in  processions  the  ima^  of  the 
god.  Their  chief,  according  to  Apuleius  {Met, 
xi.),  was  called  a  Scribe.  Besides  acting  as 
mendicants  in  soliciting  charitable  donations 
from  the  pc^ulace,  they  took  an  important 
part  in  the  mjrsteries. 

Pmstos.  (Greek,  irairrM,  a  couch,)  The 
pastos  was  a  chest  or  close  cell,  in  the  Pagan 
mysteries  (among  the  Druids,  an  excavated 
stone) ,  in  ^diich  the  aspirant  was  for  some  time 
placed,  to  commemorate  the  mystical  death  of 
the  god.  This  constituted  the  symbolic  death 
whioi  was  common  to  all  the  mysteries.  In 
the  Arkite  rites,  the  pastos  represented  the  ark 
in  which  Noah  was  confined.  It  is  repre- 
sented among  Masonic  symbols  by  the  coffin. 

Patents*  Diplomas  or  certificates  of  the 
higher  degrees  in  the  Scottish  Rite  are  called 
Patents.  The  term  is  also  sometimes  applied 
to  commissions  granted  for  ib&  exercise  of  mgh 
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Maaonic  authority.  LUera  paieniea  or  aperUBf 
that  isy  letters  patent  or  open  letters,  was  a 
term  uaed  in  the  Middle  Ages  in  oontradift- 
tinction  to  Utara  dcnuxBy  or  closed  letters,  to 
designate  those  documents  which  were  spread 
out  on  the  whoJe  length  of  the  parchment,  and 
sealed  wi^  the  pubfic  seal  of  the  sovereign; 
whfle  l^e  secret  or  private  seal  only  was  at- 
tadied  to  the  closed  patents.  The  former 
were  sealed  with  green  waxj  the  latter  with 
white.  There  was  also  a  difference  in  their 
heading;  letters  patent  were  directed  "uni- 
▼ersis  tum  pr!esentS>us  (;[uam  futuris,"  i.  e.,  to 
aU  present  or  to  come;  while  closed  letters  were 
directed  "universis  prsesentibus  literas  in- 
roecturis,''  i.  e.,  to  aU  prwmX  who  ehall  insvect 
tkese  letters.  Masonic  diplomas  are  therefore 
property  called  letters  patent,  or,  more  briefly, 
patents. 

Pftttenee.  In  the  ritual  of  the  Thh:d  De- 
gree according  to  the  American  Rite,  it  is  said 
that  ''time,  patience,  and  perseverance  will 
enable  us  to  accomplish  all  thingSjjknd  perhaps 
at  hst  to  find  the  true  Master's  Word."  The 
idea  is  similar  to  one  expressed  by  the  Her- 
metic phflosophers.  Thus  Pemetty  tells  us 
(Diet.  Mythof.  Herm,)  that  the  alchemists 
said:  ''The  work  of  the  philosopher's  stone  is 
a  work  of  patience,  on  account  of  the  length  of 
time  and  of  labor  that  is  required  to  conduct  it 
to  perfection;  and  Geber  says  that  many 
adepts  have  abandoned  it  in  wearineas,  and 
others,  wishing  to  precipitate  it,  have  never 
succeeded."  With  the  alchemists,  in  their 
esoteric  teaching,  the  philosopher's  stone  had 
the  same  symbolism  as  the  WORD  has  in 
Freemasoniy. 

Patriarchal  Masonry.  The  theory  of 
Dr.  Oliver  on  this  subject  has,  we  think,  oeen 
misinterpreted.  He  does  not  maintain,  as  has 
been  falsely  supposed,  that  the  Freemasonry 
of  the  present  day  is  but  a  continuation  of  that 
which  was  practised  by  the  patriarchs,  but 
simply  that,  in  the  simplicity  of  the  patri- 
archal worship,  unencumDered  as  it  was  with 
dogmatic  creeds,  we  may  find  the  true  model 
after  which  the  religious  system  of  Specula- 
tive Masonry  has  been  constructed.  Thus  he 
BAya:  "Nor  does  it  (Freemasonry)  exclude  a 
survey  of  the  patriarchal  mode  of  devotion, 
which  indeed  forms  the  primitive  model  oi 
FVeemasonry.  The  events  that  occurred  in 
these  ages  of  simplicity  of  manners  and  purity 
of  faitli,  when  it  pleased  God  to  communicate 
with  his  favotirea  creature,  necessarily,  there- 
fore, foim  subjects  of  interesting  illustration 
in  our  Ixxlces,  and  constitute  Intimate  topi(» 
on  wMch  the  Master  in  the  chaur  may  expati- 
ate and  exemplify,  for  the  edification  of  the 
brethren  and  their  improvement  in  morality 
and  the  love  and  fear  ofGod ."  ( Hi^.  Landing 
L^  207.)  There  is  here  no  attempt  to  trace  an 
historical  connection,  but  simply  to  claim  an 
identity  of  purpose  and  character  in  the  two 
religious  systems,  the  Patriarchal  and  the 
Masonic. 

Patriarch,  Grand.  The  Twentieth  De- 
gree of  the  Council  of  Elmperors  of  the  East 
and  Weat    Theaame  as  tne  Twentieth  De- 


gree, or  Noaehite,  of  the  Ancient  and  Ao- 
cepted  Rite. 
ratrlarch  of  the  Crusades*    One  of  the 

names  formerlv  given  to  the  degree  of  Grand 
Scottish  Knight  of  St.  Andrew,  the  Twenty- 
ninth  of  the  Ancient  and  Accepted  Scottish 
Rite.  The  legend  of  that  degree  connects  it 
witii  the  Crusades,  and  hence  the  name; 
which,  however,  is  never  used  officially,  and  is 
retained  by  regular  Supreme  Councils  only  as 
a  synonym. 

Patriarch  of  the  Grand  Luminary.  A 
degree  contained  in  the  nomenclature  of  Le 
Page. 

Patron.  In  the  year  1812,  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  becoming  Regent  of  the  kingdom,  was 
constrained  by  reasons  of  state  to  resign  the 
Grand  Mastership  of  England,  but  immedi- 
ately afterward  accepted  the  title  of  Grand 
Patron  of  the  Order  in  England,  and  this  was 
the  first  time  that  the  title  was  officially  rec- 
ognised. George  IV.  held  it  during  his  life, 
and  on  his  death.  WiUiam  IV.,  in  1830,  offi- 
cially accepted  tne  title  of  "Patron  of  the 
United  Grand  Jjodfe,"  On  the  accession  of 
Victoria,  the  title  fell  into  abeyance,  because 
it  was  understood  that  it  ooiud  only  be  as- 
sumed Iw  a  sovereign  who  was  a  member  of 
the  Craft,  but  Kin^  Edward  VII.  became 
"Protector  of  Enghsh  Freemasons"  on  his 
accession  to  the  throne  in  1901.  The  office  iis 
not  known  in  other  countries. 

Patrons  of  Masonry.  St.  John  the  Bap- 
tist and  St.  John  the  Evangelist.  At  an  earlv 
period  we  fimd  that  the  Christian  church 
adopted  the  usa^  of  selecting  for  every  trade 
and  occupation  its  own  patron  saint,  who  is 
supposed  to  have  taken  it  imder  his  especial 
charge.  And  the  selection  was  generally 
made  in  reference  to  some  circumstance  in 
the  life  of  the  saint,  which  traditionaUv  con- 
nected him  with  the  profession  of  which  he  was 
appointed  the  patron.  Thus  St.  Crispin,  be- 
cause he  was  a  shoemaker,  is  the  patron  saint 
of  the  "gentle  craft,''  and  St.  Dunstan,  who 
was  a  blacksmith,  is  the  patron  of  black- 
smiths. The  reason  why  the  two  Saints  John 
were  selected  as  the  patron  saints  of  Free- 
masonry will  be  seen  under  the  head  of  Dedi- 
caHon  cf  Lodges. 

Paul,  Confhitemlty  of  Saint.  In  the 
time  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  there  was  a 
secret  community  at  Trapani,  in  Sicily,  which 
called  itself  La  Confratemitd  di  San  Paolo. 
These  people,  when  assembled,  passed  sen- 
tence on  their  fellow-citizens;  and  if  anyone 
was  condemned,  the  waylaying  and  putting 
him  to  death  was  allotted  to  one  of  the  mem- 
bers, which  office  he  was  obliged,  without 
murmuring,  to  execute.  {Stolherg^s  Travels, 
vol.  iii.,  p.  472.)  In  the  travels  of  Brocquire 
to  and  from  Palestine  in  1432  (p.  328),  an 
instance  is  ^ven  of  the  power  of  the  associar 
tion  over  its  members.  In  the  German 
romance  of  Hermann  of  Unna,  of  which  there 
are  an  English  and  French  translation,  this 
tribunal  plays  an  important  part. 

Paul  I.  This  emi>eror  of  Russia  was 
induced  by  the  machinations  of  ibe  JeBuita^ 
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whom  he  had  recalled  from  banishment,  to 
prohibit  in  his  domains  all  secret  societies, 
and  especially  the  Freemasons.  This  prohibi- 
tion lasted  nrom  1797  to  1803,  when  it  was 
repealed  bv  his  successor.  Paul  had  alwa3rs 
expressed  himself  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of 
the  Knights  of  Malta;  in  1797  he  had  assumed 
the  title  of  Protector  of  the  Order^  and  in  1798 
accepted  the  Grand  Mastership.  This  is 
another  evidence,  if  one  was  needed,  that 
there  was  no  sympathy  between  the  Order 
of  Malta  and  the  Preemasons. 

PftTementy  Mosftle.  See  Mosaic  Pave' 
ffitnl, 

Pai  Tobiaeom.  ("Peace  be  with  youl") 
Used  in  the  Eighteenth  Degree,  A  A.  Scottish 
Rite. 

Payens,  Hngli  de«  In  Latin.  Hugo  de 
Paganis.  The  founder  and  the  nxst  Grand 
Master  of  the  Order  of  Ejiights  Templar. 
He  was  bom  at  Troyee,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Naples.  Having,  with  eight  others,  estab- 
lished the  Order  at  Jeru^em,  in  1118  he 
visited  Europe,  where,  through  his  represen- 
tations, its  reputation  and  wealth  and  the 
number  of  its  followers  were  greatlv  increased. 
In  1129  he  retinmed  to  Jerusalem^  where 
he  was  received  with  great  distinction,  but 
shortly  afterward  died,  and  was  succeeded 
in  the  Grand  Mastership  by  Robert  de  Craon, 
Bumamed  the  Bummdian. 

F«  D«  E«  F*  Letters  placed  on  the  zing 
of  profession  of  the  Order  of  the  Temple, 
being  the  initials  of  the  Latin  sentence,  rro 
Deo  el  Patria.  i.  e..  For  God  and  my  country. 

Peace*  The  spirit  of  Freemasonry  is  an- 
tagonistic to  war.  Its  tendency  is  to  unite 
alTmen  in  one  brotherhood,  whose  ties  must 
necessarily  be  weakened  by  all  dissension. 
Hence,  as  Bro.  Albert  Pike  says,  "Masonry 
is  the  j^reat  peace  society  of  the  world.  Wher- 
ever it  ensts,  it  strangles  to  prevent  inter- 
national difficulties  anadisputes,  and  to  bind 
republics,  kingdoms,  and  empires  together  in 
one  great  band  of  peace  and  amity.'' 

Peetoral*  Belonging  to  the  breast;  from 
the  Latin  pectuSf  the  breast.  The  heart  has 
always  been  considered  the  seat  of  fortitude 
and  courage,  and  hence  b;y  this  word  is  sug- 
gested to  the  Mason  certam  symbolic  instruc- 
tions in  relation  to  the  virtue  of  fortitude. 
In  the  earliest  lectures  of  the  last  centurv 
it  was  called  one  oi  the  "principal  signs," 
and  had  this  hierodiyphic,  X;  but  in  tne 
modem  rituals  the  hieroglyphic  has  become 
obsolete,  and  the  word  is  appropriated  to  one 
of  the  perfect  points  of  entrance. 

Pectoral  of  the  High  Priest*  The 
breastplate  worn  by  the  high  priest  of  the 
Jews  was  so  called  from  pectus,  the  breast, 
upon  which  it  rested.    (See  Breastplate,) 

Pedal*  Belonging  to  the  feet,  from  the 
Latin  r)edeSf  the  feet.  The  just  man  is  he 
who,  nnnly  planting  his  feet  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  right,  is  as  immovable  as  a  rock, 
and  can  be  thrust  from  his  uprijKht  position 
neither  by  the  allurements  of  nattoy,  nor 
the  frowns  of  arbitrary  power.  And  hence 
by  this  word  is  suggested  to  the  Mason 


certain  sjrmbolic  instructions  in  relation 
to  the  virtue  of  justice.  like  *' Pectoral." 
this  word  was  ajsdgned.  in  the  oldest  ritualSy 
to  the  principal  signs  of  a  Mason,  having  < 
for  its  hieroglyphic;  but  in  the  modem  lectures 
it  is  one  of  tne  pierf ect  points  of  entrance, 
and  the  hieroglyphic  is  no  longer  used. 

Pedestal.  Tne  pedestal  is  the  lowest  part 
or  base  of  a  column  on  which  the  shaft  is 
placed.  In  a  Lodge,  there  are  supposed  to 
be  three  columns,  uie  column  ot  Wisdom 
in  the  east,  the  column  of  Strength  in  the 
west,  and  tne  column  of  Beauty  in  the  south. 
These  columns  are  not  generally  erected  in 
the  Lodge,  but  their  pedestals  always  are, 
and  at  each  pedestal  sits  one  of  the  three 
superior  officers  <^  the  Lodge.  Hence  we 
often  hear  such  expressions  as  tnese,  advancina 
to  the  pedestal,  or  standing  before  the  pedesud^ 
to  sigmf y  advancing  to  or  standingbaore  the 
seat  of  the  Worshipful  Master.  The  custom 
in  some  Lodges  of  placing  tables  or  desks 
b^ore  the  three  principal  officers  is,  of  course, 
incorrect.  They  should,  for  the  reason  above 
assigned,  be  representations^  of  the  pedestals 
of  columns,  and  should  be  painted  to  represent 
marble  or  stone. 

Pedum.  Literally,  a  shepherd's  crook, 
and  hence  sometimes  used  in  ecclesiology  for 
the  bishop's  crozier.  In  the  statutes  dP  the 
Order  of  the  Temple  at  Paris,  it  is  prescribed 
Uiat  the  Grand  Master  shall  carry  a  ''pedum 
magistrale  seu  patriarchale."  But  the  better 
worn  for  the  staff  of  the  Grand  Master  of 
the  Templars  is  hacudus,  which  see. 

Peetash.  The  demon  of  calumny  in  the 
religious  system  of  Zoroaster,  Persia. 

Peiasgian  Itellglon.  The  Pelas^ans  were 
the  oldest,  if  not  the  aboriginal,  inhabitants 
of  Greece.  Their  religion  differed  from  that 
of  the  Hellenes,  who  succeeded  them,  in  being 
less  poetical  less  mythical,  and  more  abstract. 
We  know  little  of  their  religious  worship 
except  by  conjecture;  but  we  may  suppose 
it  resembled  in  some  respects  the  doctrines 
of  ^^at  Dr.  Oliver  calls  tne  Primitive  Free- 
masonry. Creuzer  thinks  that  the  Pelas- 
gians  were  either  a  nation  of  priests  or  a  nation 
ruled  by  priests. 

Pdeg.  y^t,  Division,  A  son  of  Eber. 
In  his  day  the  world  waB  divided.  A  sig- 
nificant word  in  tiie  high  degrees.  In  the 
Noachite,  or  Twentieth  Degree  of  the  Scot- 
tish Rite,  there  is  a  singular  legend  of  Pelep, 
which  OI  course  is  altogether  mythical,  m 
which  he  is  represented  as  the  architect  of 
the  Tower  of  Babel. 

Pelican.  The  pelican  feeding  her  young 
with  her  blood  is  a  prominent  symbol  of  the 
Eighteenth  or  Rose  Croix  De^ee  of  the 
Ancient  and  Accepted  Scottish  Rite,  and  was 
adopted  as  such  from  the  fact  that  the 
pelican,  in  ancient  Christian  art,  was  con- 
sidered as  an  emblem  of  the  Savior.  Now 
this  symbolism  of  the  pelican,  as  a  represen- 
tative of  the  Savior,  is  almost  universally 
supposed  to  be  derived  from  the  common 
belief  that  the  pelican  feeds  her  young  with 
her  blood,  as  the  Savior  shed  his  blood  for 
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mankind;  and  heaoe  the  bird  is  always  repr&> 
sented  as  sitting  on  her  nest,  and  surrounded 
by  her  brood  of  young  ones^  who  are  dipping 
their  bills  into  a  wound  in  their  mother's 
breast.  But  this  is  not  the  exact  idea  of 
the  symbolism,  which  really  refers  to  the  resur- 
rection, and  is,  in  this  point  of  view,  more 
applicable  to  our  Lord,  as  well  as  to  the 
Masonic  degree  of  which  the  resurrection  is 
a  doctrine. 

In  an  ancient  Bestiarium,  or  Natural 
History,  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Brussels, 
cited  by  Larwood  and  Hotten  in  a  recent 
work  on  The  History  of  Sign-Boarda,  this 
statement  is  made:  '"Ine  pelican  is  very 
fond  of  his  yoimg  ones,  and  when  they  are 
bom  and  begin  to  grow,  they  rebel  in  theb 
nest  a^nipst  their  parent,  and  strike  him 
with  their  wings*  nying  about  him,  and 
beat  him  so  much  tul  they  wound  mm  in 
his  eyes.  Tlien  the  father  strikes  and  kills 
them.  And  the  mother  is  of  such  a  nature 
that  she  comes  back  to  the  nest  on  the  third 
day,  and  sits  down  upon  her  dead  younff 
ones,  and  opens  her  side  wilii  her  bill  and 
pours  her  blood  over  them,  and  so  resusci- 
tates them  from  death;  fw  the  young  ones, 
by  their  instinct,  receive  the  blood  as  soon 
as  it  comes  out  of  the  mother,  and  drink  it." 

The  0rtu8  Vooabiiiorum,  compiled  early  in 
the  fifteenth  oentoryj  ^ves  the  fable  more 
briefly:  "It  is  said,  if  it  be  true,  that  the 
pelican  JdUs  its  young,  and  grieves  for  them 
for  three  days.  Then  she  wounds  herself, 
and  with  the  aspersione  of  her  blood  resusci- 
tates her  children."  And  ^e  writer  dtesy 
in  explanation,  the  verses 


«« 


Ut  pelioanu « fit  mstris  sanguine  sanus, 
Sio  Sanoti  sumus  nos  omnee  sanguine  nati." 

i.  e.,  "Ab  the  Pelican  is  refltored  by  the  Uood 
of  its  mother,  so  are  we  all  bom  by  the  blood  of 
the  Holy  One,"  that  is,  of  Christ. 

St.  Jerome  gives  the  same  story,  as  an 
iDustration  of  the  destruction  of  man  bv  the 
old  serpent,  and  his  salvation  by  the  blood 
of  Chnst.  And  Shelton,  in  an  old  work  en- 
titled the  Armorie  of  Birds,  expresses  the  same 
sentiment  in  the  following  words: 

"Then  said  the  pelican. 
When  my  birda  be  slain, 
With  my  blood  I  them  revive; 
Scripture  doth  reoord 
The  same  did  our  Lord, 
And  rose  from  death  to  life." 

This  romantic  storv  was  religiously  believed 
as  a  fact  of  natural  history  in  the  earhest 
ages  of  the  church.  Hence  the  pelican  was 
very  naturally  adopted  as  a  symbol  of  the 
resurrection  and,  by  consequence,  <^  him  whose 
resurrection  is,  as  Cruden  terms  it,  "the  cause, 
pattern,  and  argument  of  ours." 

But  in  the  course  of  time  the  original 
legend  was,  to  some  extent,  corrupted,  and 
a  simpler  one  was  adopted,  namely,  that 
the  pelican  fed  her  young  with  her  own 
blood  merely  as  a  means  of  sustenance,  and 
the  act  of  maternal  love  was  then  referred 


to  Christ  as  shedding  his  blood  for  the  sins 
of  the  world.  In  this  view  of  the  s^bol* 
ism,  Pugin  has  said  that  the  pelican  is  "an 
emblem  of  our  Blessed  Lora  shedding  his 
blood  for  mankind,  and  therefore  a  most 
appropriate  ssrmbol  to  be  mtroduced  on  all 
veseels  or  ornaments  connected  with  the 
Blessed  Sacrament."  And  in  the  Antiqui' 
Hea  of  Durham  Abbeu,  we  learn  that  "over 
the  high  altar  of  Durham  Abbey  hung  a 
rich  and  most  sumptuous  canopy  for  the 
Blessed  Sacrament  to  hang  within  it.  whereon 
stood  a  pelican,  all  of  silver,  upon  the  height 
of  the  said  canopy,  very  finely  gilt,  giving 
her  blood  to  her  young  ones,  m  token  that 
Christ  gave  his  blood  for  the  sins  of  the 
world." 

But  I  think  the  true  theory  of  the  peli- 
can is,  that  by  restoring  her  jrouns  ones  to 
life  by  her  blood,  she  symbolises  toe  resur- 
rection. The  old  symbologists  said,  after 
Jerome,  that  the  male  pSiican,  who  de- 
stroyed his  voung.  represents  the  serpent^  or 
evil  principle,  which  brought  death  mto 
the  world;  while  the  mother,  who  resuscitates 
them,  is  the  representative  of  that  Son  of 
Man  of  whom  it  is  declared^  "except  ye 
drink  of  his  blood,  ye  have  no  life  in  you." 

And  hence  the  pelican  is  very  appropriately 
assumed  as  a  symbol  in  Masonry,  ^dioee  great 
object  is  to  teach  by  symboHsm  the  doctrine 
of  the  resurrection,  and  especially  in  that 
sublime  degree  of  the  Scottish  Rite  wherein, 
the  old  Temple  being  destroyed  and  the  old 
Word  being  lost,  a  new  temple  and  a  new  word 
spring  form— all  of  which  is  but  the  creat 
allegory  of  the  destruction  by  death  andf  the 
resurrection  to  eternal  life. 

Pdlegrlnlf  Maranls  of.  One  of  the 
pseudonyms  assumed  by  Joseph  Balsamo, 
better  known  as  Count  Cagliostro  (a.  v.). 

Penal  Sign.  That  which  refers  to  a 
penalty. 

Penalty*  The  adversaries  of  Freemasonry 
have  found,  or  rather  invented,  abundant 
reasons  for  denouncing  the  Institution;  but 
on  nothing  have  they  more  strenuously  and 
fondly  lingered  than  on  the  accusation 
that  it  maKee,  by  horrid  and  impious  cere- 
monies, all  its  members  the  willing  or  unwiUing 
executioners  of  those  who  prove  recreant  to 
their  vows  and  violate  the  laws  which  they 
are  stringently  bound  to  observe.  Even  a 
few  timia  and  uninstructed  Masons  have  been 
found  who  were  disposed  to  believe  that  there 
was  some  weight  in  this  objection.  The  fate 
of  Morgan,  apocryphal  as  it  undoubtedly  was, 
has  be^  quoted  as  an  instance  of  Masonic 
punishment  inflicted  bv  the  regulations  of 
.the  Order;  and.  notwithstandinjg  the  solemn 
asseverations  oi  the  most  intelligent  Masons 
to  the  contrary,  men  have  been  found,  and 
sUn  are  to  be  found,  who  seriously  entertain 
the  opinion  that  every  member  of  the  Fra- 
ternity becomes,  by  the  ceremonies  of  his 
initiation  and  by  the  nature  of  the  vows 
which  he  has  taken,  an  active  Nemesis  of 
the  Order,  bound  by  some  unholy  promise 
to  avenge  the  Institution  upon  any  treach- 
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erouB  or  unfaithful  brother.  AH  of  this  arises 
from  a  total  miBapprehensiony  in  the  minds 
of  those  who  are  thus  led  astray,  of  the  true 
character  and  design  of  vows  or  oaths  which 
are  accompanied  by  an  imprecation.  It  is 
well,  therefore,  for  the  information  both  of 
our  adversaries — ^who  may  thus  be  deprived 
of  anv  further  excuse  for  slander,  and  of  our 
friends — ^who  will  be  relieved  of  any  continued 
burden  on  Uieir  consciences,  that  we  should 
show  that,  however  solenm  may  be  the  prom- 
ises of  secrecy,  of  obedience,  and  of  charity 
which  are  required  from  our  initiates,  and 
however  they  may  be  guarded  by  the  sano> 
tions  of  punishment  upon  their  offenders, 
they  never  were  intenaed  to  impose  upon 
any  brother  the  painful  and — so  far  as  the 
laws  of  the  country  are  concerned — ^the 
illegal  task  of  vindicating  the  outrage  com- 
mitted by  the  violator.  The  only  Masonic 
penalty  inflicted  by  the  Order  upon  a  traitor, 
IS  the  scorn  and  detestation  of  the  Craft 
whom  he  has  sought  to  betray. 

But  that  this  subject  mav  be  thoroughlv 
imderstood,  it  is  necessary  that  some  consid- 
eration should  be  given  to  oaths  generally, 
and  to  the  character  of  the  imprecations 
by  which  they  are  accompanied. 

The  obsecration,  or  imprecation,  is  that 
part  of  every  oath  which  constitutes  its 
sanction,  and  which  consists  in  calling 
some  superior  power  to  witness  the  declara- 
tion or  promise  made,  and  invoking  his 
protection  for  or  anger  against  the  person 
making  it,  according  as  the  said  declaration 
or  promise  is  obs^ed  or  violated.  This 
obsecration  has,  from  the  earliest  times, 
constituted  a  part  of  the  oath — and  an  im- 
portant part,  too — amon^  every  people, 
varjdng,  of  course,  accordmg  to  the  varie- 
ties of  religious  beliefs  and  modes  of  adorar- 
tion.  Thus,  among  the  Jews,  we  find  such 
obsecrations  as  these:  Co  yagruuheh  li  Elo' 
him,  "So  may  God  do  to  me."  A  very 
common  obsecration  among  the  Greeks  was, 
isto  Zeus  or  theon  marturomai,  "May  Jove 
stand  by  me,"  or  "I  call  God  to  witness." 
And  the  Romans,  among  an  abundance  of 
other  obsecrations,  often  said,  dii  me  perdantf 
"May  the  gods  destroy  me,"  or  ne  vivam, 
"May  I  die.^' 

These  modes  of  obsecration  were  accom- 
panied, to  make  them  more  solenm  and  sacred, 
by  certain  symbolic  forms.  Thus  the  Jews 
caused  the  person  who  swore  to  hold  up 
his  right  hand  toward  heaven,  by  which 
action  he  was  supposed  to  signify  that  he 
appealed  to  God  to  witness  the  truth  of 
what  he  had  averred  or  the  sincerity  of  his 
intention  to  fulfil  the  promise  that  he  had 
made.  So  Abraham  said  to  the  King  of 
Sodom,  "I  have  lift  up  my  hand  unto  the 
Lord,  .  .  .  that  I  will  not  take  anything 
that  is  thine."  Sometimes,  in  takins  an 
oath  of  fealt^r,  the  inferior  placed  his  hand 
under  the  thigh  of  his  lorci,  as  in  the  case 
of  Eliezer  and  Abraham,  related  in  the  24th 
chapter  of  Genesis.  Among  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  the  person  swearing  placed  his 


hands,  or  sometimes  only  the  rig^t  hand, 
upon  the  altar,  or  upon  the  victims  when. 
as  was  not  unusual,  the  oath  was  accompanied 
by  a  sacrifice,  or  upon  some  other  sacred  thing. 
In  the  military  oath,  for  instance,  the  soldiers 
placed  their  nands  upon  the  signa,  or  stand- 
ards. 

The  obsecration,  with  an  accompanying 
form  of  solemnity,  was  indeed  essential  to 
the  oath  among  the  ancients,  because  the 
crime  of  perjury  was  not  generally  looked 
upon  by  them  in  the  same  li^t  in  which  it  is 
viewed  by  the  modems.  It  was,  it  is  true, 
considered  as  a  heinous  crime,  but  a  crime 
not  so  much  against  society  as  against  the  gods, 
and  its  punishment  was  supposed  to  be  left  to 
the  deity  whose  sanctity  had  been  violated 
by  the  adjuration  of  his  name  to  a  false  oath 
or  broken  vow.  Hence,  Cicero  sayB  that 
"death  was  the  divine  punishment  of  perjury, 
but  only  dishonor  was  its  human  penalty. 
And  therefore  the  crime  of  giving  false  testi- 
mony under  oath  was  not  punished  in  an^ 
higher  d^ree  than  it  would  nave  been  had  it 
b^n  gpven  without  the  solemnity  of  an  oath. 
Sweanng  was  entirely  a  matter  of  con- 
science, and  the  person  who  was  guilty  of 
false  swearing,  where  his  testimony  did  not 
affect  the  rights  or  interests  of  others,  was 
considered  as  responsible  to  the  deity  alone 
for  his  perjury. 

The  explicit  invocation  of  God  as  a  witness 
to  the  truth  of  the  thing  said,  or,  in  promis- 
sory oaths^  to  the  faithful  observance  of  the 
act  promised,  tiie  obsecration  of  Divine 
puni£uiment  upon  the  jurator  if  what  he  swore 
to  be  true  should  prove  to  be  false,  or  if  the 
vow  made  should  be  thereafter  violated,  and 
the  solemn  form  of  lifting  up  the  hand  to 
heaven  or  placing  it  upon  the  altar  or  the 
sacred  victims,  must  necessarily  have  given 
confidence  to  the  truth  of  the  attestation, 
and  must  have  been  required  by  the  hearers 
as  some  sort  of  safeguard  or  security  for  the 
confidence  they  were  called  upon  to  exercise. 
This  seems  to  have  been  the  true  reason  for 
the  ancient  practise  of  solemn  obsecration 
in  the  administration  of  oaths. 

Among  modem  nations,  the  practise  has 
been  continued,  and  from  the  ancient  usage 
of  invoking  the  names  of  the  gods  and  of 
placing  the  hands  of  the  person  swearing 
upon  their  altars,  we  denve  the  present 
method  of  sanctifsdng  every  oath  by  the 
attestation  contained  in  the  phrase  "So 
help  me  God,"  and  the  concluding  form  of 
kissins  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

Ana  now  the  question  naturaUv  occurs 
as  to  what  is  the  true  intent  of  this  obse- 
cration, and  what  practical  operation  is  ex- 
pected to  result  from  it.  In  other  words^ 
what  is  the  nature  of  a  penalty  attached  Us 
an  oath,  and  how  is  it  to  be  enforced?  When 
the  ancient  Roman,  in  attesting  with  the 
solemnity  of  an  oath  to  the  truth  of  what 
he  had  just  said  or  was  about  to  say,  concluded 
with  the  formula,  "Mav  the  eods  destroy 
me,"  it  is  evident  that  he  simply  meant  to 
say  that  he  was  so  convinced  oi  the  truth 
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of  what  he  had  iMud  that  he  was  entirebr 
wUIiDg  that  his  destructioii  by  the  gtxu 
whom  he  had  invoked  should  be  the  condi- 
tion consequent  upon  his  falsehood.  He  had 
no  notion  that  he  was  to  become  outlawed 
among  his  f eUow-creatures,  and  that  it  should 
be  not  only  the  right,  but  the  duty,  of  any 
man  to  destroy  hun.  His  crime  would  have 
been  one  against  the  Divine  law,  and  subject 
only  to  a  Divine  punishment. 

la  modem  times,  perjury  is  made  a  penal 
offense  apainst  human  laws,  and  its  punish- 
ment is  mflicted  by  human  tribunals.  But 
here  the  punishment  of  the  crime  is  entirely 
different  from  that  infenned  by  the  obsecration 
which  tenninates  the  oath.  The  words  ''So 
help  me  God/'  refer  exclusively  to  the  with- 
drawal of  Divine  aid  and  assistanoe  from  the 
jurator  in  the  case  of  his  proving  false,  and 
not  to  the  hmnan  punishment  which  society 
would  inflict. 

In  like  manner,  we  may  say  of  what  are 
called  Masonic  penalties,  that  they  refer  in 
no  case  to  any  irind  of  human  punishment; 
that  is  to  say,  to  any  kind  of  punishment 
which  is  to  be  inflicted  by  human  hand  or 
instrumentality.  The  true  punishments  of 
Masonry  affect  neither  life  nor  limb.  They 
are  expulsbn  and  suspensbn  only.  But 
thoee  persons  are  wrong,  be  thev  mistaken 
friends  or  malignant  enemies,  who  suppose 
or  assert  that  there  is  any  other  scnrt  of 
penalty  which  a  Mason  recreant  to  his  vows 
18  subjected  to  by  the  laws  of  the  Order, 
or  that  it  is  either  the  right  or  duty  of  any 
Mason  to  inflict  such  poialtv  on  an  offooding 
brother.  The  obeecration  of  a  Mason  simply 
means  that  if  he  violates  his  vows  or  betrays 
his  trust  he  is  worthy  of  such  penalty,  and 
that  if  such  penalty  were  inflicted  on  mm  it 
would  be  but  just  and  moper.  "May  I  die," 
said  the  ancient,  ''if  this  oe  not  true,  or  if  I 
Iraep  not  this  vow.''  Not  may  anf  man 
put  me  to  death,  nor  is  any  man  requiied  to 
put  me  to  deatn,  but  only,  if  I  so  act,  then 
would  I  be  worthy  of  death.  The  ritual 
peoalties  of  Masonry,  supposing  such  to  be. 
are  in  the  hands  not  of  man,  but  of  Qod,  and 
are  to  be  inflicted  by  God,  and  not  by  man. 

Bro.  Fort  says,  in  the  29th  chapter  of  his 
Barly  Histary  and  AnUquUiea  cf  Freemasonry, 
that  ''Penalties  iitflictod  upon  convicts  of 
certain  grades  during  the  Middle  Ages,  were 
terrible  and  inhuman. 

"The  most  cruel  punishment  awaited  him 
who  broke  into  and  robbed  a  Pai^  temple. 
According  to  a  law  of  the  IVislans,  such 
desecration  was  redressed  by  dragging  the 
criminal  to  the  seashore  and  burying  the  body 
at  a  point  m  the  sands  where  the  tide  daily 
ebbed  and  flowed."  (Lex  FriHon.f  Add.  Sap., 
Tit.  12.) 

''A  creditor  was  privileged  to  subject 
his  delinquent  debtor  to  the  awful^  penalty 
of  having  the  flesh  torn  from  his  breast 
and  fed  to  birds  of  prey.  Convicts  were 
frequently  adjudged  by  the  ancient  None 
code  to  have  their  hearts  torn  out."  (Grimm. 
DMkAs   Beckt^AlMkOmer,  p.    600.    And 


for  the  following,  see  pp.  093  and  700.)  ''The 
oldest  death  peoalties  of  the  Scandinavians 
prescribed  that  the  body  diould  be  exposed 
to  fowls  <^  the  air  to  feed  upon.  ScMnetimes 
it  was  decreed  that  the  victim  be  disemr- 
bowded,  his  body  burnt  to  ashes  and  scat- 
tered as  dust  to  the  winds.  Judges  of  the 
secret  Yehmgfsricht  passed  sentences  of  death 
as  follows:  'Your  body  and  flesh  to  the  beasts 
of  the  field,  to  the  biras  of  the  air,  and  to  the 
fishes  in  the  stream.'  The  judicial  executioner, 
in  carrying  into  effect  this  decree,  severed  the 
body  in  twam,  so  that,  to  use  the  literal  text, 
'the  air  might  strike  together  between  the 
two  parts.'  Hie  tongue  was  oftentimes  torn 
out  as  a  pum'shment.  A  law  of  the  earbr 
Roman  Empire,  known  as  ex  Jure  Orienhe 
CcBeareOf  enacted  that  any  person,  suitor  at 
law  or  witness,  having  sworn  upon  the 
evangelists,  and  proving  to  be  a  perjurer, 
should  have  the  tongue  cut  from  its  roots. 
A  cord  about  the  neck  was  used  symbol- 
ically, in  criminal  courts,  to  denote  tnat  the 
accused  was  worthy  <^  the  extreme  penalty 
of  law  by  hanging  or  decapitation.  When 
used  upon  the  person  of  a  freeman,  it  signified 
a  slight  degree  of  subjection  or  servitude." 
(Pp.  318-m) 

Some  eminent  brethren  of  the  Fhttemity 
insist  that  the  penalty  had  its  origin  in  the 
manner  in  which  the  lamb  was  sacrificed 
under  the  diarge  of  the  Captain  of  the  Tem- 
ple, who  directra  the  priests;  and  said,  "Come 
and  cast  k>ts."  "Who  is  to  slaughter?" 
"  Who  is  to  sprinkle?"  "Go  and  see  if  the 
time  for  slaughter  iqsproaches?"  "Is  it 
light  in  the  whole  East,  even  to  Hebron?  " 
and  when  the  priest  said  "Yes,"  he  was  di- 
rected to  "go  and  bring  the  lamb  from  the 
lamb-chamber";  this  was  in  the  northwest 
comer  of  the  court.  The  lamb  was  brought 
to  the  north  of  the  altar,  its  head  southward 
and  its  face  northward.  The  lamb  was  then 
slaughtered;  a  hole  was  made  in  its  side,  and 
thus  it  was  huns  up.  The  priest  sldmied  it 
downward  until  ne  came  to  the  breast,  then 
he  cut  off  the  head,  and  fizushed  the  skinning; 
he  tare  out  the  heart;  subsequently  he  deft 
the  body,  and  it  became  all  open  before  him; 
he  took  out  the  intestines,  etc.;  and  the 
various  portions  were  divided  as  they  had 
cast  lots.  {The  Talmud^  Joseph  Barday, 
LL.D.) 

Pe&cIL  In  the  English  system  this  is 
one  of  the  working-tools  of  a  Master  Mason, 
and  is  intended  symbolically  to  remind  us 
that  our  words  and  actions  are  obsorved  and 
recorded  by  the  Almighty  Architect,  to  whom 
we  must  dve  an  account  of  our  conduct 
through  life.  In  the  American  system  the 
pendl  is  not  specifically  recognised.  The 
other  English  working-tools  (»  a  Master 
Mason  are  the  skirrit  and  compasses. 

In  the  French  Rite  "to  hoki  the  pencil," 
tener  le  crayon,  is  to  discharge  the  functions 
of  a  secretary  during  the  communication 
of  a  lodse 

Penitential  Sign*  Called  also  the  Sup- 
plicatory Sign.    It  is  the  third  sign  in  ue 
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EngUsh  Royal  Arch  system.  It  denotes 
that  frame  of  heart  and  mind  without  which 
our  prayers  and  oblations  will  not  obtain 
acceptance;  in  other  words,  it  is  a  symbol 
of  humility. 

PeansylTaiiUu  (The  early  history  of 
Freemasonry  in  this  State  is  wrapped  in 
obscurity^  the  first  mention  of  it  as  yet  dis- 
covered IS  in  the  Penrij^lvania  Gazette  for 
December  &-8,  1730,  which  contains  the  fol- 
lowing: ''As  there  are  several  Lodges  of  Free- 
masons erected  in  this  Province,  and  People 
have  lately  been  much  amus'd  with  Conjec- 
tures concerning  them;  we  think  the  following 
account  of  Fr^masonry  from  London  will 
not  be  unacceptable  to  our  readers,"  and  then 
follows  a  Masonic  catechism.  Benjamin 
Franklin,  the  editor  of  the  paper,  was  not 
then  a  Mason,  but  became  one  in  the  following 
year,  and  makes  frequent  references  to  the 
Craft  in  the  Gazette,  from  which  we  leam  that 
he  was  appointed  J.  G.  W.  by  Grand  Master 
Allen  in  June.  1732,  and  elected  Grand  Master 
of  this  Grand  Lodge  of  Pennsylvania  in  1734. 

From  this  it  is  quite  plain  that  there  were 
Masonic  Lodges  in  Pennsylvania  in  1730  and 
a  Provincial  Grand  Lodge  there  in  1732,  and 
it  seems  fairly  certain  that  these  early  Lodges 
were  formed  by  brethren  from  the  Mother 
Country  acting  on  their  own  authority. 

In  1743  Thomas  Oxnard  of  Boston  was 
appointed  by  tiie  Grand  Master  of  Endand 
to  be  Provincial  Grand  Master  of  all  North 
America,  and  in  1749  he  appointed  Benjamin 
Franklin  to  be  Provincial  Grand  Master  of 
Pennsylvania. 

In  1755  there  were  three  Lodges  in  Phila- 
delphia, and  in  1758  a  Lodee  was  warranted 
there  by  the  "Ancients,"  foUowed  by  another 
in  1761,  and  in  1764  authority  was  grant- 
ed by  the  "Ancients"  for  formm^  a  Ph}vin- 
cial  Grand  Lodge  in  Philadelphia^  which  in 
1786  became  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Pennsyl- 
vania.— ^E.  L.  H.l 

The  Grand  Chapter  of  Pennsylvania  was 
established  in  1795.  The  Grand  Chapter 
was  at  first  only  an  integral  part  of  the 
Grand  Lodge,  but  in  1824  it  became  an 
independent  body,  except  so  far  as  that 
members  of  the  Grand  Lodge,  who  were 
Royal  Arch  Masons,  were  declared  to  be 
members  of  the  Grand  Chapter. 

The  Royal  and  Select  degrees  were  for- 
merly comerred  in  Pennsylvania  by  the 
Chapters,  but  on  October  16,  1847,  a  Grand 
CouncQ  was  oraanized. 

A  Grand  Encampment,  independent  of 
the  General  Grand  Encampment  of  the 
United  States,  was  organized  on  February 
16,  1814.  On  April  14.  1854,  a  Grand  Com- 
mandery  was  organisea  under  the  authority 
of  the  Grand  Encampment  of  the  United 
States,  and  in  February,  1857,  both  of  diese 
bodies  united  to  form  the  present  Grand 
Commandery  of  Pennsylvania. 

Pennsylvaiila  Work.  The  method  of 
Entering,  Passing,  and  Raisinj^  candidates 
in  the  Lodges  of  Pennsylvama  differs  so 
materiaUy  from  that  practised  in  the  other 


States  of  the  Union,  that  it  cannot  be  oon^ 
sidered  as  a  gurt  of  the  American  Rite  as  first 
tau^t  by  Webb,  but  rather  as  an  inde- 
pendent^ Pennsylvania  modification  of  the 
York  Rite  of  England.  Indeed,  the  Pennsvl- 
vania  system  of  work  much  more  resembles 
the  English  than  the  American.  Its  ritual  is 
simple  and  didactic,  like  the  former,  and  is 
almost  entirely  without  the  inmressive 
dramatization  of  the  latter.  Bro.  Vaux.  a 
Past  Grand  Master  of  Pennsylvania,  tnus 
speaks  of  the  Masonic  work  of  his  State 
with  pardonable,  although  not  with  im- 
partial oonmienoations:  '^The  Pennsylvania 
work  IS  sublime  from  its  simplicity.  That 
it  is  the  ancient  work  is  best  shown  con- 
clusively, however,  from  this  single  fact, 
it  is  so  simple,  so  free  from  those  displays 
of  modem  mventions  to  attract  the  atteoi- 
tion,  without  enlightening,  improving,  or 
cultivating  the  mind.  In  this  work  every 
word  has  its  significance.  Its  t^es  and 
ssrmbols  are  but  the  language  in  which  truth 
is  conveyed.  These  are  to  oe  studied  to  be 
understood.  In  the  spoken  language  no 
synonyms  are  permitted.  In  the  ceremonial 
no  innovations  are  tolerated.  In  the  ritual 
no  modem  verbiage  is  allowed.'^ 

Penny*  In  the  parable  read  in  the  Mark 
Degree  a  penny  is  the  amount  given  to  each 
of  the  laborers  in  the  vineyard  for  his  day's 
labor.  Hence,  in  the  ritual,  a  penny  a  day 
is  said  to  be  the  waj^  of  a  Mark  Master. 
In  several  passages  of  the  authorised  version 
of  the  New  Testament,  penny  occurs  as  a 
translation  of  the  GrecK,  hiif4piw,  which  was 
intended  as  the  equivalent  of  the  Roman 
denariue.  This  was  the  chief  silver  coin  of 
the  Romans  from  the  beginning  of  the 
coinage  of  the  city  to  the  early  part  of  the 
third  century.  Indeed,  the  name  continued 
to  be  employed  in  the  coinage  of  the  conti- 
nental States,  which  imitated  that  of  the 
Byzantine  empire,  and  was  adopted  by  the 
Anglo-Saxons.  The  specific  value  of  eadi 
of  so  many  coins,  going  under  the  same  name, 
cannot  be  ascertained  with  any  precision. 
In  its  Masonic  use,  the  penny  is  simply  a 
symbol  of  the  reward  of  faithful  labor.  The 
smallness  of  the  sum,  whatever  may  have 
been  its  exact  value,  to  our  modem  im- 

Sressions  is  apt  to  give  a  false  idea  of  the 
berality  of  the  owner.  Dr.  Lightfoot,  in 
his  essay  on  a  Fresh  Bevieion  of  the  New  TestO' 
mentj  remarks:  "It  is  unnecessary  to  ask 
what  impression  the  mention  of  this  sum  will 
leave  on  the  minds  of  an  uneducated  peasant 
or  shopkeeper  of  the  present  day.  Even  at 
the  time  when  our  version  was  made,  and 
when  wages  were  lower,  it  must  have  seemed 
wholly  inadequate."  However  improper  the 
translation  is,  it  can  have  no  importance  in 
the  Masonic  application  of  the  parable^ 
where  the  "penny''  is,  as  has  already  been 
said,  only  a  ssrmbol,  meaning  any  reward  or 
compensation. 

Fentade,  The.  The  "pentaadtan  Sal- 
omonis"  or  magical  pentafpha,  not  to  be 
confounded  with  Solomon's  seal.    The  pen* 
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fade  is  frequently  referred  to  in  Hermetio 
formulffi. 

Pentacon.  A  geometrical  figure  of  five 
sides  andTfiye  angles.  It  is  the  third  figure 
from  the  exterior,  in  the  camp  of  the  Subume 
Princes  of  the  Royal  Secret,  or  Thirty-second 
Degree  of  the  Scottish  Rite.  In  the  Egyp- 
tian Rite  of  Cagliostro^  he  constructed,  with 
much  formality,  an  miplement  called  the 
"sacred  pentagon,"  ana  which,  bemg  dis- 
tributed to  his  disciples,  gave,  as  he  affirmed, 
to  each  one  the  power  of  holding  spiritual 
intercourse. 

Pentagram.  From  the  Greek  perUe,  five, 
and  gramma,  a  letter.  In  the  science  of  magic 
the  pentalpna  is  called  the  holy  and  mys- 
terious pentagram.  Eliphas  Levi  says  (Ehg. 
et  Ritud  de  la  HatUe  Magie^  ii.,  55)  that  the 
pentagram  is  the  star  of  the  Magians;  it  is 
the  sign  of  the  word  made  flesh;  and  accord- 
ing to  the  direction  of  its  rays,  that  is,  as  it 
pomts  upward  with  one  point  or  with  two, 
it  represents  the  good  or  the  evil  principle, 
order  or  disorder;  the  blessed  lamb  ot  Ormuza 
and  of  St.  John,  or  the  accursed  god  of  Men- 
des;  initiation  or  profanation;  Lucifer  or 
Ve^>er;  the  morning  or  the  evening  star; 
Mary  or  lilith;  victory  or  death;  fight  or 
darlmess.    (See  Pentalpha,) 

Pentalpluu  The  triple  triangle,  or  the 
pentalpha  of  Pythagoras,  is  so  called  from 
the  Greek  votc.  perUe,  five,  and  a\4>a,  alpha^ 
the  letter  A,  because  in  its  configuration 
A  it  presents  the  form  of  that  letter 

/\  in  five  dijfferent  positions.  It 
X^  V/^  was   a  doctrine   of   Pythagoras, 

7y^      that  all  things  proceeded  from 

*^^  numbers,  and  the  number  five. 
as  being  formed  by  the  union  of  the  first  odd 
and  the  first  even,  was  deemed  of  peculiar 
vahie;  and  hence  Cornelius  Agrippa  says 
(Phao8.  OccuU,)  of  this  fieure,  that,  ^'by  vir- 
tue of  the  number  five,  it  has  peat  command 
over  evil  spirits  because  of  its  five  double 
trian^es  and  its  five  acute  angles  within  and 
its  five  obtuse  angles  without^  so  that  this 
interior  pentfmgle  contains  in  it  many  great 
mvsteries."  The  disciples  of  Pythagoras, 
wno  were  indeed  its  real  inventors,  placed 
within  eadi  of  its  interior  angles  one  of  the 
letters  of  the  Greek  word  TTIEIA,  or  the 
Latin  one  SALUS,  both  of  which  signify 
health;  and  Uius  it  was  made  the  tAlisman  of 
hodth.  They  placed  it  at  the  beginning  of 
their  epistles  as  a  greeting  to  invoke  secure 
health  to  their  correspondent.  But  its  use 
was  not  confined  to  the  disciples  of  Pythago- 
ras. As  a  talisman,  it  was  employed  all 
over  the  Ekist  as  a  charm  to  resist  evil  spirits. 
Mon6  says  that  it  has  been  found  in  Egypt 
on  tJie  statue  of  the  god  Anubis.  Lord 
Brougham  says,  in  his  /t<uy,  that  it  was  used 
by  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  and  a  writer  in 
Notes  cmd  Queries  (3  Ser.,  ix.,  511)  says  that 
he  has  founa  it  on  the  coins  of  Lysimmachus. 
On  old  Britifdi  and  Gaulish  coins  it  is  often 
seen  beneath  tiie  feet  of  the  sacred  and 
mythical  horse,  which  was  the  ensign  of  the 
andent  Saxons.    The  Druids  wore  it  on  their 


sandals  as  a  symbol  of  Deity,  and  hence  the 
Germans  call  the  figure  "  Druttenfuss,"  a  word 
orinnaUy  signifying  Druid*s  foot,  but  which, 
in  the  gradual  corruptions  of  language,  is  now 
made  to  mean  Witche's  foot.  Even  at  the 
present  day  it  retains  its  hold  upon  the  minds 
of  the  common  people  of  Germany,  and  is 
drawn  on  or  affixed  to  cradles,  thresholds  of 
houses,  and  stable-doors,  to  keep  off  witches 
and  elves. 

The  early  Christians  referred  it  to  the 
five  wounds  of  the  Savior,  because,  when 
properly  inscribed  upon  the  representation 
of  a  human  body,  the  five  points  will  respec- 
tivelv  extend  to  and  touch  the  side,  the 
two  hands,  and  the  two  feet. 

The  Medieval  Masons  considered  it  a 
symbol  of  deep  wisdom,  and  it  is  found 
among  the  architectural  ornaments  of  most 
of  the  ecclesiastical  edifices  of  the  Middle 
Ages. 

iBut  as  a  Masonic  symbol  it  peculiarly 
claims  attention  from  the  fact  that  it  forms 
the  outlines  of  the  finerwiivied  star^  which  is 
typical  of  the  bond  of  brotherly  love  that 
mutes  the  whole  Fraternity.  It  is  in  this 
view  that  the  pentalpha  or  triple  triangle 
is  referred  to  in  Masom'c  ssrmbolism  as 
representing  the  intimate  union  which  existed 
between  our  three  ancient  Grand  Masters, 
and  which  is  commemorated  by  the  living 
pentalpha  at  the  closing  of  every  Royal  Arch 
Chapter. 

Many  writers  have  confounded  the  pen- 
tal^a  with  the  seal  of  Solomon^  or  shield 
of  David.  This  error  is  almost  mexcusable 
in  Oliver,  who  oonstantlv  commits  it,  because 
his  Masonic  and  archeological  researches 
should  have  tau^^t  him  the  difference. 
Solomon's  seal  bemg  a  double,  interlaced 
triangle,  whose  form  gives  the  outline  of  a 
star  of  six  points. 

Perau,  Gabriel  Louis  Calabre.  A  man 
of  letters,  an  Abb6,  and  a  member  of  Uie 
Society  of  the  Sorbonne.  He  was  bom  at 
Semur,  in  Auxois,  in  1700,  and  died  at 
Paris,  March  31,  1767.  De  Feller  (Biog. 
Univ.)  speaks  of  his  uprightness  and  probity, 
his  frankness,  and  sweetness  of  die^position 
which  endeared  him  to  man^  friends.  O^- 
tainly,  the  onl^  work  which  gives  him  a  place 
in  Masonic  history  indicates  a  gentleness 
and  moderation  of  character  with  which  we 
can  find  no  fault.  In  general  literature,  he 
was  distinguished  as  the  continuator  of 
d'Avrigny's  Vies  des  Hommes  iUustres  de  la 
France;  whichi  however,  a  loss  of  sight  pre- 
vented him  from  completing.  In  1742,  he 
published  at  Geneva  a  work  entitled  Le 
Secret  des  Frano-Magons.  This  work  at  its 
first  appearance  attracted  much  attention 
and  went  through  manv  editions,  the  title 
being  sometimes  changed  to  a  more  attractive 
one  by  booksellers.  The  Abb6  Larudan 
attempted  to  pakn  off  his  libelous  and  malig- 
nant work  on  the  Abb^  Perau,  but  without 
success:  for  while  the  work  of  Larudan  is 
markea  with  the  bitterest  malignity  to  the 
Order  of  Freemasonry,  that  of  Perau  is  simply 
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a  detul  of  the  MranonieB  mnd  ritual  <^  M»- 
oopry  tt  then  pnetised,  under  the  guise  of 
frieudahip. 

Fofect  Aahlir.    See  AMar. 

Perfect  InltUtee,  Mte  of.  A  name  given 
to  the  Egyptian  Rite  when  fiist  estabJehed 


/rtondou.)    One  of  the  d^reee  given  in  the 


__.     See  Jiitt  Lodge. 

Perfect  HMter.  iMaOre  Paifaa.)  The 
Fifth  D^ree  in  the  Andent  and  Accepted 
Scottish  Rite.  The  ceremoniee  of  this  degree 
were  origiiially  eetabliahed  ae  a  grateful  trib- 
ute of  respect  to  a  worthy  departed  brother. 
The  officers  of  the  LodEe  are  a  Master,  who 
repremnts  Adoniram,  the  Inspector  of  the 
Works  at  Mount  Lebanon,  ana  one  Warden. 
The  symbolic  color  of  the  decree  is  green,  to 
remind  the  Perfect  Maater  that,  being  dead  in 
vice,  be  must  hope  to  revive  in  virtue.  Bis 
jenrd  is  a  oompan  extended  aixtv  degrees,  to 
teach  him  that  he  should  act  wiuiin  meamire, 
and  ever  pay  due  regard  to  Justice  and  equity. 

Tbo  Aproa  is  white,  with  a  green  flap;  and 
in  the  middle  of  the  apron  must  be  embroid- 
ered (a  pMnt«d,  within  three  circles,  a  cubical 
stone,  in  the  center  of  which  the  letter  J  is 
inscribed,  according  to  the  «dd  rituals;  but 
the  Samaritan  yod  and  fu,  according  to  the 
ribial  of  the  Southern  Jurisdiction. 

Deluinsy,  in  bis  Tkvtiexir  de  PEeotaitme. 
gives  the  TetraDanunaton  in  this  degree,  ana 
•ays  the  d^ree  uiould  more  properly  be  <^ed 
Fast  Master,  Aneien  MoUrt,  because  the  Te- 
tra^ammaton  makes  it  in  some  sort  the  oom- 
^ement  of  the  Master's  Degree.  But  the 
Tetragrammaton  is  not  found  in  any  of  the 
approved  rituals,  and  Delaunay's  theory  falls 
therefore  to  the  nound.  But  besides,  to  com- 
plete the  MastePa  with  tiiis  du^ee  would  be 
to  oonfuse  all  the  symbolism  ot  the  IneSable 
d^reee,  which  really  conclude  with  the  Four- 
teenth. 

Perfect  PtubbIui.  (Par/oit  Prusncn.) 
A  denee  invented  at  Gtoieva,  in  1770,  as  a 
seoond  part  <tf  the  Order  of  Noachitee. 

Perfect  Stone.    A  name  frequently  given 


effable  Series.  It  denotee  justice  and  firm- 
ness, with  all  the  moral  leseoDS  and  duties  in 
which  the  mystic  cube  is  calculated  to  in- 

Fwfect  Uoioa,  Lodfe  of.  A  Lodge  at 
Rennes,  in  France,  where  the  Rite  of  Elect 
of  Truth  was  instituted.    (See  fled  </ TrulA, 


PERFECTION 

PerfecHon.  The  Ninth  and  last  degree 
of  Feesler'B  Rite.     (See  Fewler,  RiU  of.) 

Perfectlonlats.  The  name  by  which 
Weishaupt  first  designated  the  Order  vhii^ 
he  founded  in  Bavaria,  and  which  he  sub- 
sequently idianged  for  that  of  the  lllumi- 

Perfectlon,  Lodge  of>  The  Lodge  in 
which  the  Fourteenth  Decree  of  the  Ancient 
and  Accepted  Soottiafa  Rite  is  conferred. 
In  England  and  America  this  d^ree  is  called 
Grand  Elect  Perfect  and  SubUme  Mason, 
but  the  French  designate  it  Grand  Scottish 
Mason  of  the  Sacred  Vault  of  James  VI.,  or 
Orand  itosaau  de  la  VoCte  Satrie  du  Jacques 
VI.  This  is  one  of  the  evidences— and  a 
very  pregnant  one — of  the  influence  e^tox^ised 


hy  the  ^iled  Stuarts  and  their  adherents  on 
mry  of  that  time  in  fnaJring  it  an 
it  for  the  restoration  of  James  II., 


TnftJfing  it  an 

of  Jamea  II., 

and  then  of  his  son,  to  the  tlirone  of  Eng- 
land. 

Thifl  degree,  as  concluding  all  rrferenee 
to  the  first  Temple,  has  been  called  the  ulti- 
mate d^roe  of  ancient  Masonry.  It  is  the 
last  of  what  is  technically  styled  the  In- 
eSable degrees,  because  their  instructions 
relate  to  the  Intfable  word. 

Its  place  of  meeting  is  called  the  Sacred 
Vault.  Its  principal  officers  are  a  Thrice 
Puissant  Grand  Master,  two  Grand  War- 
dens, a  Grand  Treasurer,  and  Grand  Secre- 
tary. In  Uie  fint  orgamaation  of  the  Rite 
in  this  countiy,  the  Lodges  of  Perfection 
were  called  "Sublime  Grand  Lodges,"  and, 
hence,  the  word  "Grtmd"  is  still  affixed  to 
the  title  of  tix  officers. 

The  following  mythical  history  is  con- 
nected with  and  related  in  this  degree. 

When  the  Temple  was  finished,  the  Masons 
who  bad  been  employed  in  constructing  it 
acquired  immortal  honor.  Their  Order  be- 
came more  uniformly  established  and  r^cu- 
lated  than  it  had  been  before.  Their  cau- 
tion and  reserve  in  admitting  new  members 
produced  respect,  and  merit  alone  was  re- 
quired of  the  candidate.  With  these  prin- 
ciples instilled  into  their  minds,  many  oi  the 
Grand  Elect  left  the  Temple  after  its  dedi- 
cation, and,  dispersing  themselves  among  the 
neighboring  nations,  instructed  all  who 
applied  and  were  found  worthy  in  the  st^lime 
degrees  of  Ancient  Craft  Masonry. 

The  Temple  was  completed  m  the  year 
of  the  world  3000.  Thus  far,  the  wise  King 
of  Israel  had  behaved  worthy  of  himself, 
and  gained  unrveraal  admiration;  but  in 
procew  ot  time,  when  be  bad  advanced  in 
'ears,  his  understanding  became  impaired: 
le  grew  deaf  to  the  voice  of  the  Loid,  and 
was  strangely  irregular  in  his  conduct. 
Proud  of  having  erected  an  edifice  to  his 
Maker,  and  intoxicated  with  his  great  power, 
'---'-      '  into  all  manner  of  Ucentiousness 


and  d^Buchery,  and  profaned  the  Temple, 
by  offering  to  the  idol  Mdoch  that  incense 
irtiich  should  have  been  offered  only  to  the 
living  God. 
The   Gnxid    Elect   and   Perfect    Maeooa 
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■aw  this,  and  were  sorely  (prieved,  afraid 
that  his  apoBtasy  would  end  m  some  dread- 
ful oonsequenceB,  and  bring  upon  them 
thoee  enemies  whom  Solomon  nad  vain- 
glorioudbr  and  wantonlv  ddSed.  The  people, 
copying  the  yioes  and  follies  of  their  Kmg. 
became  proud  and  idolatrous,  and  neklectea 
the  worship  of  the  true  God  for  that  of 
idols. 

As  an  adequate  punishment  for  this  de- 
fection, God  inspired  the  heart  of  Nebu- 
diadncsHir,  King  of  l^^ylon,  to  take  venge- 
ance on  the  kingdom  of  Israel.  This  prince 
sent  an  army  with  Nebusaradan,  Captain 
of  the  Guards,  who  entered  Judah  with  fire 
and  sword,  took  and  sacked  the  citv  of 
Jerusalem,  razed  its  walls,  and  destroyed  the 
Temple.  The  people  were  carried  captive 
to  Babylon,  and  the  conquerors  took  with 
them  all  the  vessels  of  silver  and  gold.  This 
happened  four  hundred  and  seventy  yearn, 
BIX  months,  and  ten  days  after  its  dedica- 
tion. 

When,  in  after  times,  the  princes  of  Chris- 
tendom entered  into  a  league  to  free  the 
Holy  Land  from  the  oppression  of  the  infidels, 
the  good  and  virtuous  Masons,  anxious  for 
the  success  of  so  pious  an  undertaking,  volun- 
tarily offered  their  services  to  the  confederates, 
on  condition  that  they  should  be  permitted 
a  chief  of  their  own  election,  which  was 
granted:  they  accordindy  ralHed  under  their 
standaia  and  departed. 

The  valor  and  fortitude  of  these  elected 
knichts  was  such  that  th^  were  admired  by, 
ana  took  the  lead  of,  all  the  princes  of  Jeru- 
salem, who,  believing  that  their  mysteries 
inspired  them  with  courage  and  fidelity  in 
the  cause  of  virtue  and  religion,  beoune 
desiious  of  being  initiated.  Upon  beuur 
foimd  worthy,  their  desires  were  complied 
with;  and  thus  the  royal  art,  meeting  the 
i^probation  of  great  and  gpod  men,  be- 
came popular  and  honorable,  was  diffused 
through  their  various  dominions,  and  has 
continued  to  spread  through  a  succession 
of  ages  to  the  present  dav. 

The  ssrmbohc  color  of  this  degree  is  red 
— emblematic  of  fervor,  constancy,  and  assi- 
duity. Hence,  the  Masonry  of  this  degree 
was  formerly  called  Red  Masonry  on  the 
Continent  of  Europe. 

The  jewel  of  the  degree  is  a  pair  of  com- 
passes extended  on  an  arc  of  ninety  degrees, 
surmounted  by  a  crown,  and  with  a  sun  in 
the  center.  In  the  Southern  Jurisdiction 
the  sun  is  on  one  side  and  a  five-pointed 
star  on  the  other. 

The  apron  is  white  with  red  flames,  bor- 
dered with  blue,  and  having  the  jewel  painted 
on  the  center  and  the  stone  of  foundation 
on  the  flap. 

Ferfcetloiif  Ute  €i.  In  1754,  the  Cheva- 
lier de  Bonneville  established  a  Chuyter  of 
the  hi^  desrees  at  Paris,  in  the  College  of 
Jesuits  of  Ckrmont,  hence  called  the  Chapter 
of  Clermont.  The  S3rBtem  of  Masonry  he 
there  practised  received  the  name  of  the  Rite 
of  Penectiony  or  Rite  of  Hevedom.    The 


CottaRe  of  Clermont  was,  says  Rdbold  (Hist, 
deSQ.  L.,  46),  the  asylum  of  the  adherents  of 
the  house  of  Stuart,  and  hence  the  Rite  is  to 
some  extent  tinctured  with  Btuart  Masonry. 
It  consisted  of  twenty-five  degrees,  as  follows: 
1.  Apprentice;  2.  Fellow-Craft;  3.  Master; 
4.  Secret  Master;  5.  Perfect  Master;  6.  In- 
timate Secretary;  7.  Intendant  of  the  Build- 
ing; 8.  Provost  and  Judge;  9.  Elect  of  Nine; 
10.  Elect  of  Fifteen;  11.  Illustrious  Elect, 
Chief  of  the  Twelve  Tribes;  12.  Grand  Master 
Architect;  13.  Royal  Arch;  14.  Grand,  Elect, 
Ancient,  rerfect  Master;  15.  Knigiit  of  the 
Sword;  16.  Prince  of  Jerusalem:  17.  Knight 
of  the  £a8t  and  West;  18.  Rose  Croix  Kni^t; 
19.  Grand  Pontiff;  20.  Grand  Patriarch;  21. 
Grand  Master  of  the  Key  of  Masonry;  22. 
Prince  of  Libanus;  23.  Sovereign  Prince  Adept 
Chief  of  the  Grand  Consistory:  24.  Illustrious 
Knisht,  Conunander  of  the  Hack  and  White 
Eaflue;  25.  Most  Illustrious  Soverei^  Prince 
of  Masonry,  Grand  Knid^t,  Subbme  Com- 
mander of  the  Royal  Secret.  It  will  be 
seen  that  the  degrees  of  this  Rite  are  the  same 
as  those  of  the  Council  of  Emperors  of  the 
East  and  West,  which  was  established  four 
years  later,  and  to  which  the  Chapter  of 
Clermont  gave  way.  Of  course,  they  are 
the  same,  so  far  as  th^  go,  as  those  of  the 
Ancient  and  Accepted  Scottish  Rite  which 
succeeded  the  Council  of  Emperors. 

The  distinguishing  principle  of  this  Rite  is, 
that  Freemasonry  was  derived  from  Tem- 
plarism,  and  that  consequently  every  Free- 
mason was  a  Knight  Templar.  It  was  there 
that  the  Baron  von  Hund  was  initiated, 
and  from  it.  through  him,  proceeded  the  Rite 
of  Strict  Observance;  althoudii  he  discarded 
the  degrees  and  retained  on^  the  Templar 
theory. 

Perlffnui.  When  the  Elu  degrees  were 
first  invented,  the  legend  referred  to  an  un^ 
known  person,  a  tiller  of  the  soil,  to  whom 
King  Solomon  was  indebted  for  the  informa- 
tion which  led  to  the  discovery  of  the  crafts- 
men who  had  committed  the  crime  recorded 
in  the  Third  Degree.  This  unknown  person, 
at  first  designated  as  "rinconnu,"  afterward 
received  the  name  of  Perignan,  and  a  degree 
between  the  du  of  nine  and  the  du  of  fifteen 
was  instituted,  which  was  called  the  ^'Mu  of 
Perignan."  and  which  became  the  SixUi  De- 
gfee  of  the  Adonhiramite  Rite.  The  deriva- 
tion or  radical  meaning  of  the  word  is  un- 
known^ but  it  may  contain,  as  do  jnany  other 
words  m  the  high  degrees,  a  reference  to  the 
adherents,  or  to  the  enemies,  of  the  ^dled 
house  of  Stuart,  for  whose  sake  several  of 
these  degrees  were  established.  (See  Eled  of 
Perignan,) 

Periods  €i  the  Grmnd  Architect.  See 
Six  Periods. 

Perjury.  In  the  municipal  law  perjury  is 
defined  to  be  a  wiKul  false  swearing  to  a  ma- 
terial matter,  when  an  oath  has  been  admin- 
istered by  lawful  authority.  The  violation 
of  vows  or  promissory  oaths  taken  before  one 
who  is  not  legally  authorised  to  administer 
them»  that  is  to  say^  one  who  is  not  a  magis- 
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trate,  does  not  in  law  myolve  the  crime  of  per- 
jury. Such  is  the  technical  definition  of  the 
law;  but  the  moral  sense  of  mankind  does  not 
assent  to  such  a  doctrine,  and  considers  per^ 
jury,  as  the  root  of  the  word  indicates,  the 
doing  of  that  which  one  has  sworn  not  to  do, 
or  the  omittinff  to  do  that  which  he  has  sworn 
to  do.  The  old  Romans  seem  to  have  taken 
a  sensible  view  of  the  crime  of  perjuij. 
Among  them  oaths  were  not  often  adnoinis- 
tered,  and,  in  general,  a  promise  made 
under  oath  had  no  more  binding  power  in  a 
court  of  justice  than  it  would  have  had  with- 
out the  oath.  False  swearing  was  with  them 
a  matter  of  conscience,  and  the  person  who 
was  guilty  of  it  was  reroonsible  to  tiie  Deity 
alone.  The  violation  of  a  promise  under  oath 
and  of  one  not  under  such  a  form  was  con- 
sidered alike,  and  neither  was  more  liable  to 
human  punishment  than  the  other.  But 
perjury  was  not  deemed  to  be  without  any 
kind  of  punishment.  Cicero  expressed  the 
Roman  sentiment  when  he  said  ''perjurii 
poena  divina  exitium;  humana  dedecus— -<^ 
aivine  ptmUkmeTU  of  perjtiry  is  destruction; 
the  humarij  infamy."  Hence  every  oath  was 
acoompamed  by  an  execration,  or  an  appeal  to 
God  to  punish  the  swearer  snould  he  falsify 
his  oath.  "In  the  case  of  other  sins,"  says 
Archbishop  Sharp,  'Hhere  may  be  an  app^ 
made  to  God's  mercy,  yet  in  the  case  of  per^ 
jury  there  is  none :  for  he  that  is  perjured  hath 

Erecluded  himself  of  this  benefit,  because  he 
ath  braved  God  Almighty,  and  hath  in  effect 
told  him  to  his  face  that  if  he  was  foresworn  he 
should  desire  no  mercy." 

It  is  not  right  thus  to  seek  to  restrict  God's 
mercy,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  set- 
tlement of  the  crime  Hes  more  with  him  than 
with  man.  Freemasons  look  in  this  light  on 
what  is  called  the  penalty;  it  is  an  invocation 
of  God's  vengeance  on  him  who  takes  the 
vow,  should  he  ever  violate  it;  men's  ven^e> 
ance  is  confined  to  the  contempt  and  m- 
famy  which  the  foreswearer  incurs. 

Pernettl  or  Pemety,  Antotne  Joseph* 
Bom  at  Roanne,  in  Fnmce,  in  1716.  At  an 
early  age  he  joined  the  Benedictines,  but  in 
1765  applied,  with  twenty-eight  others,  for  a 
dispensation  of  his  vows.  A  short  time  after, 
beooming  dissusted  with  the  Order,  he  re- 
paired to  BerUn,  where  Frederick  the  Great 
made  him  his  librarian.  In  a  short  time  he 
returned  to  Paris,  where  the  archbishop  strove 
in  vain  to  induce  him  to  reenter  his  monas- 
tery. The  parliament  supported  him  in  his 
refusal,  and  Pemetti  contmued  in  the  world. 
Not  long  after,  Pemetti  became  infected  with 
the  mystical  theories  of  Swedenborg,  and  pub- 
lished a  translation  of  his  Wonders  of  Heaven 
and  HeU.  He  then  repaired  to  Avignon, 
where,  und^  the  influence  of  his  Sweden- 
borgian  views,  he  established  an  academy  of 
Illuminati,  based  on  the  three  primitive  grades 
of  Masonry,  to  which  he  added  a  mystical  one, 
which  he  called  the  True  Mason.  This  Rite 
was  subsequently  transferred  to  Montpellier 
by  some  of  his  disciples,  and  modified  in  form 
under  the  name  of  the  "Academy  of  True 


Masons."  Pemetti,^  besides  his  Masonic 
labors  at  Avignon,  invented  several  other 
Masonic  degrees,  and  to  him  is  attributed  the 
authorship  of  the  degree  of  Knight  of  the  Sun, 
now  occupying  the  twenty-eighth  place  in  the 
Ancient  and  Accepted  Scottish  Rite.  He  was 
a  very  learned  man  and  a  voluminous  writer 
of  versatile  talents,  and  published  numerous 
works  on  mythology,  the  fine  arts,  theology, 
geography,  philosophy,  and  the  mathematical 
sciences,  besides  some  translations  from  the 
Latin.  He  died  at  Valence,  in  Dauphiny,  in 
the  year  1800. 

Perpendlcalar.  In  a  geometrical  sense, 
that  which  is  upright  and  erect,  leaning  nei- 
ther one  way  nor  another.  In  a  figurative 
and  symbotic  sense,  it  conveys  the  mgnificur 
tion  of  Justice,  Fortitude,  Prudence,  and 
Temperance.  Justice,  that  leans  to  no  side 
but  that  of  Truth;  Fortitude,  that  3rields  to 
no  adverse  attack;  Prudence,  that  ever  pur- 
sues the  straight  path  of  integrity;  and  Tem- 
perance, that  swerves  not  for  appetite  nor 
passion. 

Persecntloiis*  Freemasonry,  like  every 
oth^  good  and  true  thing^  has  been  subjected 
at  times  to  suspicion,  to  misinterpretation,  and 
to  actual  persecution.  Like  tne  church,  it 
has  had  its  martyrs,  who,  by  their  devotion 
and  their  sufferings,  nave  vindicated  its  tmth 
and  its  purity. 

With  the  exception  of  the  United  States, 
where  the  attacks  on  the  Institution  can 
hardly  be  called  persecutions — ^not  because 
there  was  not  the  will,  but  because  the  power 
to  persecute  was  wanting--all  the  persecu- 
tions of  Freemasonrv  have,  for  the  most 
part,  originated  with  the  Koman  Church. 
'' Notwithstanding,"  says  a  writer  in  theFre^- 
nuuon^  Quarterly  Magazins  (1861,  p.  141), 
''the  greatest  ardbitectural  monuments  of  an- 
tiquity were  reared  by  the  labors  of  Masonio 
gilds,  and  the  Church  of  Rome  owes  the 
stmcture  of  her  magnificent  cathedrals,  her 
exquisite  shrines,  ana  her  most  splendid  pal- 
aces, to  the  skill  of  the  wise  master-builaers 
of  former  a|jges,  she  has  been  for  four  centuries 
in  antagonism  to  the  principles  inculcated  by 
the  Or^t." 

Leaving  unnoticed  the  struggles  of  the  cor- 
porations of  Freemasons  in  the  fifteenth,  six- 
teenth, and  seventeenth  centuries,  we  may 
be^  the  record  with  the  persecutions  to 
which  the  Order  has  been  subjected  since  the 
revival  in  1717. 

One  of  the  first  persecutions  to  which  Ma- 
sonry, in  its  present  organization,  was  sub- 
jected, occurred  in  the  year  1735,  in  Holland. 
On  the  16th  of  October  of  that  year,  a  crowd 
of  ignorant  fanatics,  whose  zeal  had  been  en- 
kinoled  by  the  denunciations  of  some  of  the 
clergy,  broke  into  a  house  in  Amsterdam, 
where  a  Lodge  was  accustomed  to  be  held, 
and  destroyed  all  the  furniture  and  orna- 
ments of  the  Lodge.  The  States  General, 
3rielding  to  the  popular  excitement,  or  rather 
desirous  of  giving  no  occasion  for  its  action, 
prohibited  the  future  meetings  of  the  Lodges. 
One,  however,  continuing,  regardless  of  the 
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ediet,  to  meet  at  a  private  house,  the  membera 
were  arrested  and  brought  before  the  Court  of 
Justice.  Here,  in  the  presence  of  the  whole 
dty,  the  Masters  and  Wardens  defended 
themselves  with  great  dexterity;  and  while 
acknowledging  their  inability  to  prove  the 
innocence  of  weir  Institution  by  a  pubhc  ex- 
posure of  their  secret  doctrines,  they  freely 
offered  to  receive  and  initiate  any  person  in 
the  confidence  of  the  magistrates,  and  who 
could  then  give  them  information  upon  which 
they  might  depend,  relative  to  the  true  de- 
signs of  the  Institution.  The  proposal  was 
acceded  to,  and  the  town  derk  was  chosen. 
He  was  inunediately  initiated,  and  his  report 
so  pleased  his  superiors,  that  all  the  magis- 
trates and  principal  persons  of  the  city  De- 
came  members  and  sealous  patrons  of  the 
Order. 

In  France,  the  fear  of  the  authorities  that 
the  Freemasons  concealed,  within  the  re- 
cesses of  their  Lodges,  designs  hostile  to  the 
government,  gave  occasion  to  an  attempt,  in 
1737,  on  the  part  of  the  police,  to  prohibit  the 
meeting  of  the  Lodges.  But  this  unfavorable 
disposition  did  not  Jong  continue,  and  the  last 
instance  of  the  interference  of  the  ^vemment 
with  the  proceedings  of  the  Masomc  body  was 
in  June,  1745.  when  the  members  of  a  Lodge, 
meeting  at  the  Hotel  de  Soissons,  were  dis- 
persed, their  furniture  and  jewels  seised,  and 
the  landlord  amerced  in  a  penalty  of  three 
thousand  livres. 

The  persecutions  in  Germany  were  owing 
to  a  Bingular  cause.  The  malice  of  a  few 
females  had  been  excited  by  their  disai>- 
FNointed  curiosity.  A  portion  of  this  disposi- 
tion they  succeeded  in  communicating  to  the 
Empress,  Maria  Theresa,  who  issued  an  order 
for  apprehending  all  the  Masons  in  Vienna, 
when  assembled  m  their  Lodges.  The  meas- 
ure was,  however,  frustrated  by  the  Rood 
sense  of  the  Emperor,  Joseph  I.,  who  was  him- 
self a  Mason,  and  exerted  his  power  in  pro- 
tecting his  brethren. 

The  persecutions  of  the  church  in  Italy, 
and  other  Catholic  countries,  have  been  the 
most  extensive  and  most  permanent.  On  the 
28th  of  April,  1738,  Pope  Clement  XII.  issued 
the  famous  bull  against  Freemasons  whose 
authority  is  stUl  in  existence.  In  this  bull, 
the  Roman  Pontiff  Bays,  "We  have  learned, 
and  public  rumor  does  not  permit  us  to  doubt 
the  truth  of  the  report,  that  a  certain  society 
has  been  formed,  unoer  the  name  of  Free- 
masons, into  which  persons  of  all  religions  and 
all  sects  are  indiscriminately  admitted,  and 
whose  members  have  established  certain  laws 
which  bind  themselves  to  each  other,  and 
which,  in  particular,  compel  their  members, 
under  the  severest  penalties,  by  virtue  of  an 
oath  taken  on  the  Holy  Scriptures,  to  pre- 
serve an  inviolable  secrecy  in  relation  to  every 
thing  that  passes  in  their  meetings."  The 
bull  goes  on  to  declare,  that  these  societies 
havel)ecome  suspected  by  the  faithful,  and 
that  they  are  hurtful  to  the  tranquilhty  of 
the  state  and  to  the  safety  of  the  soul;  and 
after  tnAVing  use  of  the  now  threadbare  argu- 


jnent,  that  if  the  actions  of  Freemasons  were 
irreproachable,  they  would  not  so  carefully 
conceal  them  from  the  light,  it  prooseds  to 
enjoin  all  bishops,  superiors,  and  ordinaries 
to  punish  the  Freemasons  ''with  the  penalties 
which  they  deserve,  as  people  (greatly  sus- 
pected of  heresy,  hainng  recourse,  iJf  necessary, 
to  the  secular  arm." 

What  this  delivery  to  the  secular  arm  means, 
we  are  at  no  loss  to  discover,  from  the  inter- 
pretation given  to  the  bull  by  Cardinal  Firrao 
m  his  edict  of  publication  in  the  beginning  of 
the  following  year,  namely,  "that  no  person 
shall  dare  to  assemble  at  any  Lodge  of  the  said 
society,  nor  be  present  at  anv  of  their  meet- 
ings, under  jxiin  of  death  and  confiscation  of 
goods,  t^e  said  penalty  to  be  without  hope  of 
pardon.' 

The  bull  of  Clement  met  in  France  with  no 
congenial  spirits  to  obey  it.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  was  the  subject  of  universal  con- 
demnation as  arbitrary  and  unjust,  and  the 
parliament  of  Paris  positively  refused  to  en- 
roll it.  But  in  other  Catholic  countries  it  was 
better  respected.  In  Tuscany  the  persecu- 
tions were  unremitting.  A  man  named  Cru- 
deli  was  arrested  at  Florence,  thrown  into  the 
dungeons  of  the  Inquisition,  subjected  to  tor- 
ture, and  finally  sentenced  to  a  long  impris- 
onment, on  the  charge  of  having  furnished  an 
asylum  to  a  Masomc  Lodge.  The  Grand 
Lodge  of  England,  upon  learning  the  circum- 
stances, obtained  his  enlargement^  and  sent 
him  pecuniary  assistance.  Francis  de  Lor- 
raine, who  had  been  initiated  at  The  Hague 
in  1731,  soon  after  ascended  the  grand  ducal 
throne,  and  one  of  the  first  acts  of  his  reign 
was  to  liberate  all  the  Masons  who  had  been 
incarcerated  by  the  Inquisition;  and  stiU 
further  to  evince  his  respect  for  the  Order,  he 
personally  assisted  in  the  constitution  of  sev- 
eral Lodges  at  Florence,  and  in  other  cities  of 
his  dominions. 

The  other  sovereigns  of  Italy  were,  how- 
ever, more  obedient  to  the  behests  of  the  holy 
father,  and  persecutions  continued  to  rage 
throughout  the  peninsula.  Nevertheless,  Ma- 
sonry continuea  to  flourish,  and  in  1751,  thir« 
teen  vears  after  the  emission  of  the  bull  of 
prohioition.  Lodges  were  openly  in  existence 
in  Tuscany,  at  Naples,  and  even  in  the  "eter- 
nal city''  itself. 

The  priesthood,  whose  vigilance  had  abated 
under  the  influence  of  time,  oecame  once  more 
alarmed,  and  an  edict  was  issued  in  1751  by 
Benedict  XIV.,  who  then  occupied  the  papal 
chair,  renewing  and  enforcing  the  bull  which 
had  been  fulminated  by  Clement. 

This,  of  course,  renewed  the  spirit  of  per- 
secution. In  Spain,  one  Toumon,  a  French- 
man, was  convicted  of  practising  the  rites  of 
Masonry,  and  after  a  tedious  confijiement  in 
the  dungeons  of  the  Inquisition,  he  was  finally 
banished  from  the  kingdom. 

In  Portugal,  at  Lisbon,  John  Coustos,  a 
native  of  Switzerland,  was  still  more  severely 
treated.  He  was  subjected  to  the  torture, 
and  suffered  so  much  that  he  was  unable  to 
move  his  limbs  for  three  months.     Coustos, 
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with  two  oompanions  of  his  reputed  erime,  was 
sentenced  to  tiie  galle>[s,  but  was  finally  re- 
leased by  the  inteqxNdtion  of  the  Knglish  am- 
baasador. 

In  1745,  the  Council  of  Berne,  in  Switaer- 
land,  issued  a  decree  prohibiting,  under  the 
severest  penalties,  the  aasemblaies  of  Fre^ 
masons.  In  1757,  in  Scotland,  the  Synod  of 
Sterling  adopted  a  resolution  debaning  all  ad- 
hering Freemasons  from  the  ordinaaoes  of  re- 
ligion. And,  as  if  to  prove  that  fanaticism  is 
everywhere  the  same,  in  1748  the  Divan  at 
Constantinople  caused  a  Masonic  Lodge  to  be 
demolished,  its  jewels  and  furniture  seised, 
and  its  members  arrested.  They  were  dis- 
charged upon  the  interposition  of  the  Ezu;liah 
minister;  out  the  govemmentprohibitea  the 
introduction  of  the  Order  into  Turkey. 

America  has  not  been  free  from  the  blighting 
influence  of  this  demon  of  fanaticism.  But  the 
exciting  scenes  of  anti-Masonry  are  too  recent 
to  be  treated  bythe  historian  with  coolness  or 
impartiality.  The  political  party  to  which 
this  spirit  of  persecution  gave  birth  was  the 
most  abject  in  its  principles,  and  the  most 
unsucceasful  in  its  efforts,  of  any  that  our 
times  have  seen.  It  has  passed  away;  the 
clouds  of  anti-Masonry  have  been,  we  trust, 
forever  dispersed,  and  the  bright  sun  of  Ma- 
sonry, once  more  emerging  from  its  tempo- 
rary edipee,  is  bcoinning  to  bless  our  land  with 
the  invigorating  heat  and  light  of  its  mefidian 
rays. 

Penevenmce.  A  virtue  inculcated,  by  a 
peculiar  symbol  in  the  Third  Degree,  m  ref- 
erence to  uie  acquisition  of  knowledge,  and  es- 
pecially tiie  knowledge  of  the  True  Word. 
(See  Patience,) 

Penefermncey  Order  €i.  An  Adoptive 
Order  established  at  Paris,  in  1771^  by  several 
nobles  and  ladies.  It  had  but  httle  of  the 
Masonic  character  about  it;  and,  although  at 
the  time  of  its  creation  it  excited  oonsidmble 
sensation,  it  existed  but  for  a  brief  period. 
It  was  instituted  for  the  purpose  of  rendering 
services  to  humanity.  Ragon  Bays  (Tuileur 
Oen.f  p.  92)  that  there  was  kept  in  the  archives 
of  the  Order  a  auarto  volume  of  four  hundred 
leaves,  in  which  was  registered  all  the  good 
deeds  of  the  brethren  and  sisters.  This  vol- 
ume is  entitled  Livre  d^Hanneur  de  VOrdre  de 
la  Perseverance.  Ragon  intimates  that  this 
document  is  still  in  existence.  Thory  (Foii- 
dationO.  0.,  p.  383)  says  that  there  was  much 
mystification  about  the  establishment  of  the 
Order  in  Paris.  Its  institutors  contended 
that  it  originated  from  time  immemorial  in 
Poland,  a  pretension  to  which  the  King  of 
Poland  lent  his  sanction.  Manv  persons  of 
distinction,  and  among  them  Madame  de 
Genlis,  were  deceived  and  became  its  mem- 
bers. 

Persfau  Neither  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Eng- 
land, nor  any  other  of  the  European  Powers, 
seem  ev^  to  have  organized  Lodges  m  the 
kingdom  of  Persia;  ^et  very  strange  and  some- 
what incomprehensible  stories  are  told  by 
credible  authorities  of  the  existence  either  of 
the  Masonic  institution,  or  something  very 


much  like  it,  in  that  country.  In  1808,  on 
November  24th,  Askeri  Khan,  the  Ambassi^ 
dor  of  Persia  near  the  court  of  France,  was  re- 
ceived into  the  Order  at  Paris  by  the  Mother 
Lodfle  of  the  Philosophic  Scottish  Rite,  on 
which  occasion  the  distinguished  neopnyte 
presented  his  Bward,  a  pure  Damascus  bladey 
to  the  Lodge,  with  these  remarks:  "I  promise 
you,  gentlemen,  friendship,  fidelity,  and  ea- 
teem.  I  have  been  told,  and  I  cannot  doubt 
it,  that  Freemasons  were  virtuous,  charitable, 
and  full  of  love  and  attachment  for  their  sov- 
ereigns. Permit  me  to  make  you  a  present 
worthy  of  true  Frenchmen.  Receive  this 
sabre,  which  has  served  me  in  twentynseven 
battles.  May  this  act  of  homage  convince 
you  of  the  sentiments  with  which  you  have  in- 
spired me,  and  of  the  gratification  that  I  feel 
in  belonging  to  your  (Met"  The  Ambassa- 
dor submquently  seems  to  have  taken  a  great 
interest  in  Freemasonry  while  he  remained  in 
France,  and  consulted  with  the  Venerable  of 
the  Lodge  on  the  subject  of  establishing  a 
Lodge  at  Ispahan.  This  is  the  first  account 
that  we  have  of  the  connection  of  any  inhabi- 
tant of  Persia  with  the  Order.  Thory,  who 
gives  this  account  (Act,  Lot,,  i.,  237),  does  not 
teU  us  whether  the  project  of  an  Ispahan 
Lodge  was  ev^  executed.  But  it  is  probable 
that  on  his  return  home  the  Ambassador  in- 
troduced among  his  friends  some  knowlec^  of 
the  Institution,  and  impressed  them  with  a 
favorable  opinion  of  it.  At  all  events,  the  Per- 
sians in  later  times  do  not  seem  to  have  been 
ignorant  of  its  existence. 

Mr.  Holmes,  in  his  Skeichea  on  the  Shores  of 
the  Caepian,  gives  the  following  as  the  Persian 
idea  of  Fre^nasonry : 

''In  the  morning  we  received  a  visit  from 
the  Governor,  who  seemed  rather  a  dull  per- 
son, though  very  poUte  and  dvil.  He  asked  a 
feat  many  questions  regarding  the  Feramooth 
honeh,  as  thcr^  called  the  Freemasons'  Hall 
in  London ;  which  is  a  complete  mystery  to  all 
the  Posians  who  have  heard  of  it.  Very  often, 
the  first  question  we  have  been  asked  is. 
'What  do  tneydo  at  the  Feramooeh  IQioneht 
What  is  it?'  They  generally  befieve  it  to  be  a 
most  wonderful  place,  where  a  man  may  ao- 
quire  in  one  day  the  wisdom  of  a  thousand 
years  of  study;  but  every  one  has  his  own  pe- 
culiar conjectures  concerning  it.  Some  of 
the  Persians  who  went  to  Emgland  be<»me 
Freemasons;  and  their  friends  complain  that 
they  will  not  tell  what  they  saw  at  the  Hall, 
and  cannot  conceive  why  tiiey  should  all  be  so 
uncommunicative." 

And  now  we  have,  from  the  London  Fre^ 
maeon  (June  28,  1873),  this  further  account; 
but  the  conjecture  as  to  the  time  of  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Order  unfortunately  wants 
confirmation: 

"Of  the  Persian  officers  who  are  present  in 
Berlin  pursuing  military  studies  and  making 
themselves  acquainted  with  Prusman  military 
organisation  and  arrangements,  one  bdongs 
to  the  Masonic  Order.  He  is  a  Mussulman. 
He  seems  to  have  spontaneously  sought  reoo((- 
nition  as  a  munber  of  the  Craft  at  a  Berhn 
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Lodge,  and  his  daim  was  allowed  only  after) 
Buoh  an  examination  as  satisfied  the  brethren 
that  he  was  one  of  the  brethren.  IVom  the 
statement  of  this  Persian  Mason  it  M>peara 
that  nearly  all  the  members  of  the  Persian 
Court  belong  to  the  mystic  Order,  even  as 
German  Masonry  enjoys  the  honor  of  count- 
ins  the  emperor  and  crown  prince  among  its 
acmerents.  The  appearance  of  this  Moham- 
medan Mason  in  Bierlin  seems  to  have  excited 
ft  little  surprise  amon^  some  of  the  brethren 
liiere,  ana  the  surprise  would  be  natural 
euoitth  to  persons  not  aware  of  the  extent  to 
whi^  Masonry  has  been  diffused  over  the 
earth.  Account  for  it  as  one  may,  the  truth  is 
certain  that  the  mysterious  Order  was  estab- 
lidied  in  the  Orient  many  ages  ago.  Nearly 
ftll  of  the  old  Mohammedan  buildings  in  India^ 
such  as  tondss,  mosoues,  etc.,  are  marked 
with  tiie  Masonic  ^vmbols,  and  many  of  these 
structures,  still  penfect,  were  built  in  the  time 
of  the  Mogul  Emperor  Akbar,  who  died  in 
1605.  Thus  Masonry  must  have  been  intro- 
duced into  India  from  Middle  Asia  by  the 
Mohammedans  hundreds  of  years  ago." 

Since  then  there  was  an  imtiation  of  a  Per- 
sian in  the  Lodge  Cl^ente  Amiti6  at  Pans. 
There  is  a  Lodge  at  Teheran,  of  which  many 
native  Persians  are  members. 

PtfslMi  PiiflOBoplilcal  Ute*  A  Bite 
whidi  its  founders  asserted  was  established  in 
1818,  at  Erzerum,  in  Persia,  and  which  was  in- 
troduced into  France  in  uie  year  1819.  It 
consisted  of  seven  degrees,  as  follows:  1.  Lis- 
teninfs  Apprentice;  2.  FeUow-Craft,  Adept. 
Esquire  01  Benevolence;  3.  Master,  Kni^t  of 
the  Sun:  4.  Architect  of  all  Rites,  Kniuit  of 
the  Philosophy  of  the  Heart;  5.  Knight  of 
Edectidsm  and  of  Truth;  6.  Master  Good 
Shepherd;  7.  Venerable  Grand  Elect.  This 
Rite  never  contained  many  membera,  and  has 
been  long  extinct. 

Pwsonal  Merit*  "All  preferment  among 
Masons  is  grounded  upon  real  worth  and  per" 
8onal  merit  only,  that  so  the  Lords  may  be  well 
served,  the  Brethren  not  put  to  shame,  nor  the 
Royal  Craft  despised.  Therefore  no  Master 
or  Warden  is  chosen  by  seniority,  but  for  his 
merU."  Charf^  of  172Z.  (ConMiiHons,  1723, 
p.  51.) 

Pern.  Freemasonry  was  first  introduced 
into  Peru  about  the  year  1807,  during  the 
Frmch  invasion,  and  several  Ixxlges  worked 
until  the  resumption  of  the  Spanish  authority 
and  the  Papal  mfluence.  in  1813,  when  their 
existence  terminated.  In  1825,  when  the  in- 
dependence of  the  republic,  declared  some 
years  before,  was  completely  achieved,  several 
Scottish  Rite  Lodges  were  established,  first  at 
Lima  and  then  at  other  points,  by  the  Grand 
Orient  of  Colombia.  A  Supreme  Council  of 
the  Ancient  and  Accepted  Rite  was  instituted 
in  1830.  In  1831  an  independent  Grand 
Lodge,  afterward  stvled  the  Grand  Orient  of 
Peru,  was  organiiea  by  the  Symbolic  Lodges 
in  tne  republic.  Pohtical  agitations  have, 
from  time  to  time,  occasioned  a  cessation  of 
Masonic  labor,  but  both  the  Supreme  Council 
and  the  Grand  Orient  are  now  in  successful 


operation.  The  Royal  Arch  Degree  was  in- 
troduced in  1852  by  the  establishment  of  a 
Royal  Arch  Chapter  at  Cidlao.  under  a  War- 
rant granted  by  the  Supreme  Chapter  of  Scot- 
land. 

Petition  tw  a  Charter.  The  next  step  in 
the  procSBs  of  organising  a  Loc^,  titer  the 
Dispensation  has  oeen  granted  by  the  Grand 
Master,  is  an  application  for  a  Charter  or  War- 
rant of  Constitution.  The  application  may 
be,  but  not  necessarily,  in  the  form  of  a  peti- 
tion. On  the  report  of  the  Grand  Master, 
that  he  had  granted  a  Dispensation,  the  Grand 
Lodge,  if  the  new  Lodse  is  recommended  by 
some  other,  generally  the  nearest  Lodse,  win 
confirm  the  Grand  Master's  action  and  grant 
a  Charter;  although  it  may  refuse  to  do  so, 
and  then  the  Lodge  wiU  cease  to  exist.  Char* 
ters  or  Warrants  for  Lodges  are  granted  only 
by  the  Grand  Lodge  in  America,  Ireland  and 
Scotland.  In  England  this  great  power  is 
vested  in  the  Grand  Master.  The  Consti- 
tutions of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  England  say 
that  "every  application  for  a  Warrant  to  hold 
a  new  Lodj^  must  be,  by  petition  m  the  Grand 
Master,  signed  by  at  least  seven  regularly 
registered  Masons.''  Although,  in  the  United 
States,  it  is  the  general  usage  that  a  Warrant 
must  be  precedea  by  a  Dispensation,  yet  there 
is  no  general  law  which  would  forbid  the 
Grand  Lod^  to  issue  a  Charter  in  the  first 
place,  no  Dispensation  having  been  previously 
granted. 

The  rule  for  issuing  Charters  to  Lodges  pre- 
vails, with  no  modification  in  relation  to  grant- 
iog  tnem  by  Grand  Chapters,  Grand  Councils, 
or  Grand  Commanderies  for  the  bodies  subor^ 
dinate  to  them. 

Petltlcm  tw  a  Dispensation.  When  it 
is  desired  to  establish  a  new  Lodge,  applica- 
tion by  petition  must  be  made  to  tne  Grand 
Master.  This  petition  ought  to  be  signed  by 
at  least  seven  Master  Masons,  and  be  recom- 
mended by  the  nearest  Lodge;  and  it  should 
contain  the  proposed  name  of  the  Lodge  and 
the  names  of^the  three  principal  officers.  This 
is  the  usage  of  America;  but  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  the  Grand  Master's  preroga- 
tive of  granting  Dispensations  cannot  oe 
rightfully  restricted  by  any  law.  Only, 
should  the  Grand  Master  grant  a  Dispensa- 
tion for  a  Lodge  which,  in  its  petition,  had  not 
complied  with  these  prerequisites,  it  is  not 
probable  that,  on  subsequent  application  to 
the  Grand  Lodge,  a  Warrant  of  Constitution 
would  be  isBueci. 

Petition  fw  Initiation.  According  to 
American  usage  any  person  who  is  desirous  of 
initiation  into  the  mysteries  of  Masonry  must 
apply  to  the  Lodge  nearest  to  his  place  of 
residence,  by  means  of  a  petition  signed  by 
himself,  and  recommendea  by  at  least  two 
members  of  the  Lodge  to  which  he  applies. 
The  application  of  a  Mason  to  a  Chapter, 
Council,  or  Commandery  for  advancement 
to  higher  degrees,  or  of  an  unafiUiated  Mar 
son  for  membership  in  a  Lodge,  is  also 
called  a  petition.  For  the  rules  that  govern 
the  diqwsition  of  these  petitions,  see  Dr, 
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Macke/'s  Text  Book  of  Masonic  Jwrisprvdence^ 
Book  I.,  ch.  ii. 

Peuyrety  Jean  Eustache.  An  uaher  of 
the  parliament  of  Paris,  and  Past  Master  of 
the  tfodge  of  St.  Pierre  in  Martinioo,  and  af- 
terward a  dignitary  of  the  Grand  Orient  at 
IVance.  Peuvret  was  devoted  to  Hermetic 
Masonry,  and  acquired  some  reputation  by 
numerous  compilations  on  Masonic  subjects. 
During  his  life  he  amassed  a  valuable  library 
of  mystical,  alchemical,  and  Masonic  books, 
and  a  manuscript  collection  of  eighty-one 
degrees  of  Hermetic  Masonry  in  six  quarto 
volumes.  He  asserts  in  this  work  that  the 
degrees  were  brought  from  England  and  Scot- 
land; but  this  Thory  {Act.IxU.j  i.,  205)  denies, 
and  says  that  they  were  manufactured  in 
Paris.  Peuvret's  exceeding  zeal  without 
knowledge  made  him  the  victim  of  every  char- 
latan who  approached  him.  He  died  at  Paris 
in  1800. 

Phatnoteletian  Society.  {Soci6U  Phain- 
oWhte,)  A  society  founded  at  Paris,  in  1840, 
by  Louis  Theodore  Juge,  the  editor  of  the 
Globef  composed  of  members  of  all  rites  and 
degrees,  for  the  investigation  of  all  non-politi- 
calsecret  associations  of  ancient  and  modem 
times.  The  title  is  taken  from  the  Greek,  and 
signifies  literally  the  society  of  the  explainers 
of  the  mvsterles  of  initiation. 

Phallic  Worship.  The  Phallus  was  a 
sculptured  representation  of  the  membrum 
virile,  or  male  organ  of  generation;  and  the 
worsnip  of  it  is  said  to  have  originated  in 
Egypt,  where,  after  the  murder  of  Osiris  by 
Typnon,  whicn  is  symbolically  to  be  explained 
as  the  destruction  or  deprivation  of  the  sun's 
light  by  night,  Isis,  his  wife,  or  the  svmbol  of 
nature,  in  the  search  for  his  mutilated  body,  is 
said  to  have  found  all  the  parts  except  the 
organs  of  generation,  which  myth  is  simply 
symbolic  of  the  fact  that  the  sun  having  set. 
its  fecundating  and  invigorating  power  had 
ceased.  The  Phallus,  therefore,  as  the  symbol 
of  the  male  generative  principle,  was  very 
universally  venerated  among  the  ancients,  and 
that  too  as  a  religious  rite,  without  the  slight- 
est reference  to  any  impure  or  lascivious  appli- 
cation. 

As  a  symbol  of  the  generative  principle  of 
nature,  tne  worship  of  the  Phallus  appears  to 
have  been  very  nearly  universal.  In  tne  mys- 
teries it  was  carried  in  solemn  procession. 
The  Jews,  in  their  numerous  deflections  into 
idolatry,  tell  readily  into  that  of  this  symbol. 
And  they  did  this  at  a  very  early  period  of 
their  history,  for  we  are  told  that  even  in  the 
time  of  the  Judges  (Jud.  iii.  7)  they  "served 
Baalim  and  the  groves.''  Now  the  word  trans- 
lated, here  and  elsewhere,  as  proves,  is  in  the 
original  Asherah,  and  is  by  all  modem  inter- 
preters supposea  to  mean  a  species  of  Phallus. 
Thus  Movers  {Phomz,,  p.  56)  says  that  Ash- 
erah  is  a  sort  of  Phallus  erected  to  the  telluric 
goddess  Baaltes,  and  the  learned  Holloway 
XOriginala,  i.,  18)  had  long  before  come  to  the 
same  conclusion. 

But  the  Phallus,  or,  as  it  was  called  among 
the  Orientalists,  the  Lingam,  was  a  represen- 


tation of  the  male  principle  only.  To  perfect 
the  circle  of  generation,  it  is  necessary  to  ad- 
vance one  step  farther.  Accordingly  we  find 
in  the  Cteia  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  Yoni  of  the 
Indians,  a  symbol  of  the  female  generative 
principle  of  coextensive  prevalence  with  the 
Phallus.  The  Cteia  was  a  circular  and  con- 
cave pedestal,  or  receptacle,  on  which  the 
Phallus  or  colimm  rested,  and  from  the  center 
of  which  it  sprang. 

The  union  of  these  two,  as  the  generative 
and  the  producing  principles  of  nature,  in  one 
compound  figure,  was  the  most  usual  mode  of 
representation.  And  here,  I  think,  we  un- 
doubtedly find  the  remote  origin  of  the  point 
tvithin  a  drclef  an  ancient  symbol  which  was 
first  adopted  by  the  old  sun-worshipers,  and 
then  by  the  ancient  astronomers,  as  a  sym- 
bol of  the  sun  surrounded  by  the  earth  or  the 
universe — ^the  sun  as  the  generator  and  the 
earth  as  the  producer — and  afterward  modified 
in  its  sigznfication  and  incorporated  into 
the  symbolism  of  Freemasonry.  (See  Point 
Wilkin  a  Circle,) 

Phallus.  Donegan  says  from  an  Egnrptian 
or  Indian  root.     (See  Phallic  Worship!) 

Pharaxal.  A  significant  word  in  the  hish 
degrees,  and  there  said,  in  the  old  rituaC, 
to  signify  **  we  shall  all  be  united."  Delaunay 
^ves  it  as  vharae  kol,  and  says  it  means  "aU 
IS  explainea."  If  it  is  derived  from  ^''.D, 
and  the  adverbial  bp,  kol,  "altogether,"  it 
certainly  means  not  to  be  united,  but  to  be 
separated,  and  has  the  same  meaning  as  its 
comate  polkal.  This  incongruity  in  the  words 
and  their  accepted  explanation  has  led  Bro. 
Pike  to  reject  them  both  from  the  den^  in 
which  they  are  originally  found.  And  it  is 
certain  that  the  radical  pal  and  phar  both  have 
everywhere  in  Hebrew  the  idea  of  separation. 
But  my  reading  of  the  old  rituals  compels  me 
to  beheve  that  the  degree  in  which  these 
words  are  found  always  contained  an  idea 
of  separation  and  subsequent  reunion.  It 
is  evident  that  there  was  either  a  blunder  in 
the  original  adoption  of  the  word  pharaxal, 
or  more  probably  a  corruption  by  subsequent 
copyists.  I  am  satisfied  that  the  ideas  of 
division,  disunion,  or  separation,  and  of  sub- 
se(][uent  reunion,  are  correct;  but  I  am  equally 
satisfied  that  the  Hebrew  form  of  this  word  is 
wrong. 

Pharisees.  A  school  among  the  Jews 
at  the  time  of  Christ,  so  called  from  the 
Aramaic  Peruahim,  Separated,  because  they 
held  themselves  apart  from  the  rest  of 
the  nation.  They  claimed  to  have  a  mys- 
terious knowledge  unknown  to  the  mass  of 
the  people,  and  pretended  to  the  exclusive 
possession  of  the  true  meaning  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, by  virtue  of  the  oral  law  and  the 
secret  traditions  which,  haying  been  received 
by  Moses  on  Mount  Sinai,  had  been  trans- 
mitted to  successive  generations  of  initiates. 
They  are  supposed  to  have  been  essentiaUy 
the  same  as  the  Assideans  or  Chasidim.  The 
character  of  their  organization  is  interesting 
to  the  Masonic  student.  They  held  a  secret 
doctrine,  of  which  the  dogma  of  the  resurreo- 
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tion  was  an  ioaportaiit  feature:  they  met  in 
BodaHtiee  or  societies,  the  memben  of  which 
called  themselves  chMrimf  fellowB  or  asso- 
ciates; and  they  styled  all  who  were  outside 
of  their  mvstical  association,  yom  hahareU, 
or  people  of  the  land. 

Phcenlfdft.  The  Latinized  form  of  the 
Greek  PhainUda,  from  ^^^  a  palm,  be- 
cause of  the  number  of  palms  anciently, 
but  not  now,  found  in  the  country.  A 
tract  of  countary  on  the  north  of  Palestine, 
aJonff  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  of 
which  Tvre  and  Sidon  were  the  principal 
cities.  Ine  researches  of  Gesemus  and 
other  modem  philologers  have  confirmed  the 
assotions  of  Jerome  and  Augustine,  that 
the  language  spoken  by  the  Jews  and  the 
Phoenicians  was  almost  identical;  a  statement 
interesting  to  the  Masonic  student  as  giving 
another  reason  for  the  bond  which  existed  be- 
tween Solomon  and  Hiram,  and  between 
the  Jewish  workmen  and  their  fellow-laborers 
of  Tyv^y  hi  the  construction  of  the  Temple. 
(See  Tyre.) 

PhUiidelpliia.  Placed  on  the  imprint 
of  some  Masonic  works  of  the  last  century 
as  a  pseudonym  of  Paris. 

PhUadelpliiaiis,  Kite  <tf  the.  SeePrtmi- 
twtRiU. 

PhUadelphes,  Lodge  of  the.  The  name 
of  a  Lod|^  at  Narbonne,  in  France,  in  which 
the  Primitive  Rite  was  first  instituted;  whence 
it  is  sometimes  called  the  ''Rite  of  the  Phila- 
delphians."     (See  Primitwe  RiU,) 

Phnaleihes,  Ute  <tf  the.  Called  also 
the  Seekers  of  Truihy  although  the  word 
literally  means  Friends  of  TnSh,  It  was  a 
Rite  founded  in  1773  at  Paris,  in  the  Lodge  of 
Amis  R^unis,  by  Savalette  de  Lances,  keeper 
of  the  Royal  Treasury,  with  wnom  were 
associated  the  Vicomte  de  Tavannes,  (3ourt 
de  G^>elin,  M.  de  SainteJamos,  the  President 
d'Hericouit,  and  the  Prince  of  Hesse.  The 
Rite,  which  was  j^rincipally  founded  on  the 
Bjrstem  of  Martinism.  did  not  confine  itself 
to  any  particular  mode  of  instruction,  but  in 
its  reumons,  called  "convents,"  the  members 
devoted  themselves  to  the  study  of  all  kinds 
of  knowledge  that  were  connected  with  the 
occult  sciences,  and  thus  they  welcomed  to 
their  association  all  who  had  made  them- 
selves remarkable  b;^  the  singularity  or  the 
novelty  of  their  opinions,  such  as  Cagliostro. 
Mesmer,  and  Saint  Martin.  It  was  divided 
into  twelve  classes  or  chambers  of  instruction. 
The  names  of  these  classes  or  degrees  were  as 
follows:  1.  Apprentice;  2.  Fellow-Craft;  3. 
Master;  4.  Elect;  5.  Scottish  Master;  6. 
Enisht  of  the  East:  7.  Rose  Ooix;  8.  Knicht 
of  the  Temple;  9.  Unknown  Philosopher:  10. 
Sublime  Philosopher;  11.  Initiate;  12.  Pnila- 
lethes,  or  Searcher  after  Truth.  The  first 
six  demes  were  called  Petty,  and  the  last 
six  High  Masonry.  The  Rite  aid  not  increase 
very  rapidly;  nine  years  after  its  institution. 
It  counted  only  twenty  Lodges  in  France  ana 
in  foreign  countries  which  were  of  its  obedi- 
ence, ui  1785  it  attempted  a  radical  reform 
m  Masonxy,  and  for  this  purpose  invited  the 
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most  distinguished  Masons  of  all  countries 
to  a  congress  at  Paris.  But  the  project  failed, 
and  Savalette  de  Langes  dying  in  1788,  the 
Rite,  of  which  he  alone  was  the  soul,  ceased 
to  exist,  and  the  Lodge  of  Amis  R^unis  was 
dissolved. 

PhOlp  IV.  Sumamed  "k  Bel,"  or  "the 
Fair,"  who  ascended  the  throne  of  France 
in  1285.  He  is  principally  distinguished  in 
history  on  account  of  nis  persecution  di  the 
Knights  Templar.  With  the  aid  of  his  wilW 
instrument,  rope  Clement  V.,  he  succeeded 
in  accomplishing  the  overthrow  of  the  Order. 
He  died  m  1314,  execrated  by  his  subjects, 
whose  hearts  he  had  alienated  by  the  cruelty, 
avarice,  and  despotism  of  his  administrar 
tion. 

Phfllppian  Order.  Finch  pves  this  as  the 
name  of  a  secret  Order  instituted  by  Kiog 
Philip  "for  the  use  only  of  his  &st  nobility 
and  principal  ofiScors,  who  thus  formed  a  select 
and  secret  council  in  which  he  could  implicitly 
confide."  It  has  attracted  the  attention  of 
no  other  Masonic  writer,  and  was  probably 
no  more  than  a  coinage  of  a  charlatan^s 
brain. 

Phfloeweltes,  Order  <tf •  An  androgy- 
nous secret  society  established  in  the  French 
army  in  Spain,  in  1808.  The  members  were 
called  Knidits  and  Ladies  Philocoreites,  or 
Lovers  of  Pleasure.  It  was  not  Masonic  in 
character.  But  Thory  has  thought  it  worth 
a  long  description  in  his  History  of  the  Fo/undor 
tion  of  the  CHrand  Orient  of  France, 

Piiflo  Jndwus.  A  Jewish  philosopher 
of  the  school  of  Alexandria,  who  was  bom 
about  thirty  }[ears  before  Christ.  Philo 
adopted  to  their  full  extent  the  mystical 
doctrines  of  his  school,  and  tai^t  that  Ihe 
Hebrew  Scriptures  contained,  m  a  system 
of  aUeipries,  the  real  source  of  all  religious 
and  philosophical  knowledge,  the  true  mean- 
ing of  which  was  to  be  exduaed  from  the  vul- 
gar, to  whom  the  literal  mmification  alone 
was  to  be  made  known.  Whoever,  says  he. 
has  meditated  on  philosophy,  has  purified 
himself  by  virtue,  and  elevated  himself  by  a 
contemplative  life  to  God  and  the  intelleotual 
world,  receiving  their  inspiration,  thus  pierces 
the  gross  envelop  of  the  letter,  and  is  imtiated 
into  mysteries  of  which  the  literal  instruction 
is  but  a  faint  image.  A  fact,  a  figure,  a  word, 
a  rite  or  custom,  veils  the  profoundest  truths, 
to  be  interpreted  only  by  him  who  has  the 
true  key  of  science.  Such  symbolic  views 
were  eagerly  seised  by  the  early  inventors 
of  the  high,  philosophiod  degrees  of  Masonry, 
who  have  made  frequent  use  of  the  esotoic 
of  Philo  in  the  construction  of  their 


asomo  system. 

Phflesopher,  ClurlstlMi.  {Philo^opks 
ChrHien,)  The  Fourth  Degree  of  the  Order 
of  African  Architects. 

Phflosmhert  QtvoA  and  Sublime  Her- 
metie.  (drand  et  SMime  PkHosophe  Her' 
mHique.)  A  degree  in  the  manuscript  collec- 
tion of  Peuvret.  Twdve  other  degrees  of 
Philosopher  were  contained  in  the  same 
collection,  namely,  Grand  Neapolitan  Philoao- 
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pher.  Grand  Practical  Philoao^er,  Kab- 
DaUstac  Philosopher,  Kabbalistic  Philosopher 
to  ti^e  Number  5,  Perfect  Mason  Philosopher, 
Perfect  Master  Philosopher,  Petty  Neapolitan 
Philosopher,  Petty  Practical  Philosopher, 
Sublime  Philosopher,  Sublime  Philosopher 
to  the  Number  9,  and  Sublime  Practical  rhi- 
losopher.  They  are  probably  all  Kabbalistic 
or  Hermetic  degrees. 

Phflosopher  of  Hermes*  {Ph£lo9ophe 
^Hermes,)  A  decree  contained  in  the  Ar- 
chives of  the  Lodge  of  St.  Louis  des  Amis 
R^unis  at  Calais. 

Piiflosopher,  Subttme.  (StMime  Phv- 
losophe.)  1.  The  Fifty^third  Degree  of  the 
Rite  of  Mizraim.  2.  The  tenth  class  of  the 
Rite  of  the  Philalethes. 

PhUosopher 9  Sublime  Unknown.  {Sub- 
lime Philosophe  Inconnu,)  The  Seventy- 
ninth  Degree  of  the  Metropolitan  Chapter 
of  France. 

PhUosopher,  The  Little.  (JLe  petit  Phir 
losophe,)    A  degree  in  the  collection  of  Pyron. 

Pnllosopliery  Unknown.  {PhUosophe 
Incovmu,)  The  ninth  class  of  the  Rite  of  the 
Philalethes.  It  was  so  called  in  reference  to 
St.  Martin,  who  had  adopted  that  title  as 
•his  pseudonym,  and  was  universally  known 
by  it  among  his  disciples. 

PhUosopner's  Stone.  It  was  the  doctrine 
of  the  alchemists,  that  there  was  a  certain 
mineral,  the  discovery  of  which  was  the  ob- 
ject of  their  art,  because,  being  mixed  with 
the  baser  metals,  it  would  transmute  these 
into  gold.  This  mineral,  known  only  to  the 
adepts,  they  called  lapU  pkUosophorum,  or 
the  pniloeopher's  stone.  Hitchcock,  who 
wrote  a  book  in  1857  {Alchemy  and  the  At- 
chemists),  to  maintdin  the  proposition  that 
alchemy  was  a  symbohc  science,  that  its 
subject  was  Man,  and  its  object  the  per- 
fection of  men,  asserts  that'the  philosopher's 
stone  was  a  symbol  of  man.  He  Quotes 
the  old  Hermetic  philosopher,  Isaac  Holland, 
as  saving  that  "tnouf^  a  man  be  poor,  yet 
m^  he  very  well  attam  unto  it  [the  work  of 
penection],  and  may  be  employed  in  making 
the  philosopher's  stone."  And  Hitchcock 
(p.  76),  in  commenting  on  this,  says:  ''That  is, 
every  man,  no  matter  how  humble  his  voca- 
tion, may  ^o  the  best  he  can  in  his  place — 
may  'love  mercy,  do  justly,  and  walk  humbly 
with  God';  and  what  more  doth  God  require 
of  any  man?" 

If  this  interpretation  be  correct,  then  the 
philosopher's  stone  of  the  alchemists,  and 
the  spuitual  temple  of  the  Freeoiasons  are 
identical  symbols. 

Phflosophle  Degrees.  All  the  denees 
of  the  Ancient  and  Accepted  Scottish  Kite 
above  the  Eighteenth  and  below  the  Thirty- 
third  are  called  philosophic  degrees,  because, 
abandoning  the  symbolism  based  on  the 
Temple,  they  seek  to  develop  a  system  of  pure 
theosopny.  Some  writers  have  contended 
that  the  Seventeenth  and  Eighteenth  degrees 
should  be  classed  with  the  philosophic  degrees. 
But  this  is  not  correct,  since  both  of  those 
degrees  have  preserved  the  idea  of  the  Temple 


system.  Thev  ought  rather  to  be  called 
apocalyptic  degrees,  the  Seventeenth  espe- 
cially, oecause  they  do  not  teach  the  ancient 
philosophies,  but  are  connected  in  their 
symbolism  with  the  spiritual  temple  of  the 
New  Jerusalem. 

Phflosophle  Scottish  Ute.  This  Rite 
consists  of  twelve  degrees,  as  follows:  1.  2.  3. 
Knight  of  the  Blade  Eagle  or  Rose  Choix  of 
Heredom,  divided  into  three  parts;  4.  Knight 
of  the  Phenix;  5.  Knifldht  of  ihe  Sun;  6.  Knight 
of  the  Rainbow;  7.  True  Mason;  8.  Kjiiffht 
of  the  Argonaut;  9.  Knight  of  the  Golden 
Fleece;  10.  Perfectly  Initiated  Grand  Inroec- 
tor;  11.  Grand  Scottish  Inspector;  12.  Sub- 
lime Master  of  the  Luminous  Ring. 

The  three  degrees  of  Ancient  Craft  Ma- 
sonry form  the  necessary  basis  of  this  sys- 
tem, although  they  do  not  constitute  a  part 
of  the  Rite.  In  its  formation  it  exprrasly 
renounced  the  power  to  constitute  Symbolic 
Lodges,  but  reserved  the  faculty  of  affiliating 
regularly  constituted  Lodges  into  its  high 
degrees.  Thory  (fond,  du  Q.  O.,  p.  162) 
seems  desirous  of  tracing  the  ori^n  of  the 
Rite  to  the  Rosicrucians  of  the  Tourteentib 
century.  But  the  reasons  which  he  assigns 
for  this  belief  are  by  no  means  satisfactory. 
The  truth  is,  that  the  Rite  was  founded  m 
1775,  in  the  celebrated  Lodge  of  the  Social 
Contract  (Conirat  Social),  and  that  its  prin- 
cipal founder  was  M.  Boueau,  a  physician  of 
Paris,  who  had  been  a  disciple  of  Pemetti, 
the  orimnator  of  the  Hermetic  Rite  at  Avignon, 
whose  Hermetic  principles  he  introduced  into 
the  Philosophic  Scottish  Rite.  Some  notion 
Tn&y  be  formed  of  the  nature  of  the  system 
which  was  taught  in  this  Rite,  from  the  name 
of  the  degree  which  is  at  its  summit.  The 
Luminous  Rins  is  a  IVthagorean  degree.  In 
1780.  an  Acaaemy  of  the  Sublime  Masters 
of  tne  Luminous  Ring  was  established  in 
France,  in  which  the  doctrine  was  tMight 
that  Freemasonry  was  originally  founded  oy 
Pythagoras,  and  in  which  the  most  impor- 
tant portion  of  the  lectures  was  engaged  in  an 
explsuoation  of  the  peculiar  dogmas  of  the  sage 
of  Samoa. 

The  chief  seat  of  the  Rite  had  alwa^  been 
in  the  Lodge  of  Social  Contract  until  17d2, 
when,  in  common  with  all  the  other  Masonic 
bodies  of  France,  it  suspended  its  labors.  It 
was  resuscitated  at  the  termination  of  the 
Revolution,  and  in  1805  the  Lodge  of  the 
Social  Contract,  and  that  of  St.  Alexander 
of  Scotland,  assumed  the  title  of  the  "Mother 
Lodge  of  the  Philosophic  Scottish  Rite  in 
France."  This  body  was  eminently  literary 
in  its  character,  and  in  1811  and  1812  pos- 
sessed a  mass  of  valuable  archives,  among 
which  were  a  number  of  old  charters,  manu- 
script rituals,  and  Masonic  works  of  great 
interest,  in  all  languages. 

PhUosophus.  The  fourth  grade  of  the 
First  Order  of  the  Society  of  Rosicrucians,  as 
practised  in  Europe  and  America. 

Phflosophy  Sublime.  {Pkilosopkie  Svin 
lime.)  The  Forty-eighth  Degree  of  the  Rite 
of  Mijsraim. 
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PhcBliiz.  The  old  mythological  le^d  of 
the  phoenix  is  a  familiar  one.  The  bud  was 
described  as  of  the  size  of  an  eagle,  with  a 
head  finely  crested,  a  body  covered  with 
beautiful  plumage^  and  eyes  sparkling  like 
stars.  She  was  said  to  live  six  hundred  years 
in  the  wilderness,  when  she  built  for  herself 
a  funereal  pile  of  aromatic  woods,  which 
she  ignited  with  the  fanning  of  her  wi^gs, 
and  emerged  from  the  flames  with  a  new  lue. 
Hence  the  phoenix  has  been  adopted  uni- 
versally as  a  s]^bol  of  inunortality.  Higp'ns 
(Anacalypais,  ii.,  441)  says  that  the  phoenix  is 
the  symbol  of  an  ever-revolving  solar  cycle 
of  six  hundred  and  eight  years,  and  refers  to 
the  Phoenician  word  phen,  which  signifies  a 
<^cle.  Aumont,  the  first  Grand  Master  of 
the  Templars  after  the  martyrdom  of  De  Mo- 
lay,  and  called  the  "Restorer  of  the  Order," 
took,  it  is  said,  for  his  seal,  a  phoenix  brooding 
on  the  flames,  with  the  motto. ''  Ardet  ut  vivat  ^ 
— She  hums  tluU  she  may  live.  The  phoenix 
was  adopted  at  a  very  early  period  as  a 
Christian  svmbol,  and  several  representations 
of  it  have  been  found  in  the  catacombs.  Its 
ancient  legend,  doubtless,  caused  it  to  be 
accepted  as  a  symbol  of  the  resurrection. 

Poylaeteries.  The  second  fimdamental 
principle  of  Judaism  is  the  wearing  of  phy- 
iactenes;  termed  by  some  writers  Tataphoth, 
"ornaments,"  and  refer  to  the  law  ana  com- 
mandments, as  "Bind  them  about  thy  neck: 
write  them  upon  the  table  of  thine  head.'^ 
(Prov.  iii.  3;  VI.  21 :  viii.  3.)  The  phylacteries 
are  worn  on  the  forehead  and  arm,  and  are 
called  in  Hebrew  TephiUin,  from  Paled,  to 

gray.  These  consist  of  two  leathern  boxes, 
ne  contains  four  compartments,  in  which 
are  enclosed  four  portions  of  the  law  written 
on  pardbment  and  carefully  folded.  The  box 
is  made  of  leather  pressed  upon  blocks  of  wood 
specially  prepared,  the  leather  being  well 
soaked  in  water.  The  following  passages 
c^  the  law  are  sewn  into  it:  Ex.  xiii.  1-10, 11- 
16;  Deut.  vi.  4r-9;  xi.  13-21.  On  this  box  is 
the  letter  U  {shin),  with  three  strokes  for 
the  right  side,  and  the  same  letter  with  four 
strokes  for  the  left  side  of  the  wearer.  The 
second  box  has  but  one  compartment,  into 
which  the  same  passages  of  Scripture  are 
sewed  with  the  sinews  of  animals,  specially 
prepared  for  this  object.  The  phylacteries 
are  bound  on  the  forehead  and  arm  by  long 
leathern  straps.  The  straps  on  the  head 
must  be  tied  m  a  knot  shaped  like  the  letter 
1  {daleih).  The  straps  on  the  arm  must  go 
round  it  seven  times^  and  three  times  round 
the  middle  finder,  with  a  small  surplus  over 
in  the  form  of  the  letter  **  (yod).  Thus  we 
have  the  *''W,  Shaddai,  or  Almighty.  The 
phylacteries  are  kept  in  special  ds^,  with 
greatest  reverence,  and  tne  Rabbis  assert 
"that  the  single  precept  of  the  phylacteries 
is  equal  to  aU  the  commandments. 

Pnyslcad  Qualifications.  The  physical 
qualifications  of  a  candidate  for  initiation 
into  Masonry  may  be  considered  under  the 
three  heads  of  Sex,  Age,  and  Bodily  Conforma- 
tion.   1.  As  to  Sex.    It  is  a  landmark  that  the 


candidate  shall  be  a  man.  Tim,  of  course, 
prohibits  the  initiation  of  a  woman.  2.  As 
to  Age.  The  candidate  must,  say  the  Old 
Regulations,  be  of  "mature  and  discreet 
age."  The  ritual  forbids  the  initiation  of 
an  ''old  man  in  his  dotage,  or  a  young  man 
under  ajp."  The  man  who  has  lost  his 
faculties  by  an  accumulation  of  vears,  or  not 
yet  acquired  them  in  their  fuU  extent  by 
immaturity  of  age,  is  equally  incapable  of 
initiation.  (See  Dotage  and  Mattire  Age.) 
S.  As  to  Bodily  Conformation.  The  Go&c 
Constitutions  of  926,  or  what  is  said  to  be 
that  document,  prescribe  that  the  candidate 
"must  be  without  blemish,  and  have  the  full 
and  proper  use  of  his  limbs'' :  and  the  Charges 
of  1722  sa^r  "that  he  must  nave  no  maim  or 
defect  in  his  body  that  may  render  him  inca- 
pable of  learning  the  art,  of  serving  his  Ma»- 
ter's  lord,  and  of  being  made  a  brother." 
(ConstihOums,  1723,  p.  51.)  And  although  a 
few  Jurists  have  be^  die^xwed  to  inteipret 
this  law  with  unauthoriied  laxity,  the  general 
spirit  of  the  Institution,  and  of  aJl  its  authori- 
ties, is  to  observe  it  rimdly.  (See  the  subject 
fully  dicussed  in  Dr.  Mackey's  Text  Book  of 
Masonic  Jurisprudenu^  pp.  100-113.) 

Plcart's  Cferemonles*  Bernard  Picart 
was  a  celdi>rated  engraver  of  Amsterdam, 
and  iixe  author  of  a  voluminous  work,  which 
was  begun  in  1723,  and  continued  after  his 
death,  until  1737^  by  J.  F.  Bernard,  entitled 
CMmonies  Religteuses  de  Urns  les  ieuple  du 
monde.  A  second  edition  was  published  at 
Paris,  in  1741,  by  the  Abb6i  Banier  and  Le 
MascrieTj  who  entirely  reihodeled  the  work; 
and  a  thud  in  1783  by  a  set  of  free-thinkers, 
who  disfig^ured,  and  still  further  altered  the 
text  to  smt  their  own  views.  Editions,  pro- 
fessing to  be  reprints  of  the  original  one,  nave 
been  subsequently  published  m  1807-9  and 
1816.  The  book  has  been  recently  deemed 
of  some  importance  by  the  investigators 
of  the  Masonic  history  of  the  last  century, 
because  it  contains  an  engraved  list  in  two 
pa^es  of  the  English  Lodges  which  were  in 
existence  in  1735.  The  plate  is,  however,  of 
no  value  as  an  original  authority,  since  it  is 
merely  a  copy  of  the  Engraved  List  of  Lodges, 
published  by  J.  Pine  in  1735. 

Pickax*  An  instrument  used  to  loosen 
the  soil  and  prepare  it  for  digging.  It  is  one 
of  the  working-tools  of  a  Royal  Arch  Mason, 
and  symbolically  teaches  him  to  loosen  from 
his  heart  the  hold  of  evil  habits. 

Piece  of  Architecture.  (Mor^eau  d'Ar- 
ckUedure,)  The  French  so  call  a  discourse, 
or  other  production  on  the  subject  of 
Asonry.  The  definition  previously 
l^ven  in  this  work  under  the  title  ArchOecttare, 
m  being  confined  to  the  minutes  of  the  Lodge, 
is  not  suffidentlv  comprehensive. 

Pike,  Albert.  Bom  at  Boston,  Mass., 
December  29,  1809,  and  died  April  2j  1891. 
After  a  sojourn  in  early  life  in  Mexico,  he 
returned  to  the  United  States  and  settled  in 
Little  Rock,  Arkansas,  as  an  editor  and 
lawyer.  Subsequent  to  the  War  of  the 
Rebellion,  in  which  he  had  cast  his  fortunes 
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with  the  South,  he  kxsated  in  Wmihfaigfam, 
D.  C,f  uniting^  with  ex-Senator  Robert  Johiieon 
in  the  prof eesion  of  the  law^maldng  his  home, 
however,  in  Alexandria.  Hie  library,  in  ex- 
tent ana  selections,  was  a  marrel,  eq)ecia]ly 
in  all  that  pertains  to  the  wonders  in  anoient 
literature.  Bro.  Pike  was  the  Sov.  G.  Com- 
mander of  the  Southern  Supreme  Goundl, 
A.  A.  Scottish  Rite,  having  been  elected  in 
1859.  He  was  Prov.  G.  Master  of  the  G. 
LodjKe  of  the  Royal  Order  of  Scotland  in  the 
TJ.  S.,  and  an  honoraiv  member  of  almost 
every  Supreme  Council  in  the  world.  His 
standing  as  a  Masonic  author  and  historian, 
and  withal  as  a  poet,  was  most  distinguished, 
and  his  untiring  zeal  was  without  a  paralleL 

Pilgrim.  A  pilgrim  (from  the  Italian 
pelegrinoj  and  that  fiom  the  Latin  peregrintUf 
Bigmf3ring  a  traveler)  denotes  one  who  visits 
holy  places  from  a  principle  of  devotion. 
Dante  (Viia  Nuooa)  distinguishes  pilgrims 
from  pauners  thus:  palmers  were  those  who 
went  beyond  the  sea  to  the  East,  and  often 
brought  back  staves  of  palm-wood:  while 
pil^ims  went  only  to  the  shrine  of  St.  Jago, 
m  Spain.  But  Sir  Walter  Scott  says  that 
the  palmers  were  in  the  habit  of  passins  from 
shrine  to  shrine,  living  on  charitjr;  but  pugrims 
made  the  journey  to  any  shrme  omy  once; 
and  this  is  the  more  usually  aooqpted  dis- 
tinction of  the  two  classes. 

In  the  Middle  Ages,  Europe  was  filled 
with  pilgrims  repairing  to  Palestine  to  pay 
their  veneration  to  the  numerous  spots  con- 
secrated in  the  annals  of  Holy  mit.  more 
especially  to  the  sepulcher  of  our  Lora. 

"It  is  natural,"  bajs  Robertson  (Hi8<..ch. 
v.,  i.,  19),  "to  the  human  mind,  to  view  tnose 

e laces  which  have  been  distinguished  by 
eing  the  residence  of  any  illustrious  per- 
sonage, or  the  scene  of  any  great  transaction, 
with  some  d^ree  of  delist  and  veneration. 
From  this  prmciple  flowed  the  superstitious 
devotion  with  which  Christiana,  from  the 
earliest  ages  of  the  churchy  were  accustomed 
to  visit  that  country  which  the  Almighty 
had  selected  as  the  inheritance  of  ids  favorite 
people,  and  in  which  the  Son  of  God  liad 
accomplished  the  redemption  ol  mankind. 
As  this  distant  pilgrimaj^  could  not  be 
performed  without  considerable  expense, 
tati^e,  and  danger,  it  appeared  the  more 
meritorious,  and  came  to  be  oonsidered  as  an 
expiation  for  almost  every  crime." 

Hence,  by  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land 
or  to  the  shrine  of  some  blessed  martyr,  the 
thunders  of  the  church,  and  the  more  quiet, 
but  not  less  alarming,  rq>roaGhe8  of  consaenoe 
were  often  averted.  And  as  this  was  an  act 
of  penance,  sometimes  voluntarily  assumed, 
but  oftener  imposed  by  the  command  of  a 
religious  superior,  the  person  performing  it  was 
called  a  "  Filgnm  PenitenL'^ 

While  the  Califs  of  the  East,  a  race  of 
monarcfas  equally  tolerant  ana  sagacious, 
retained  the  sovereignty  of  Palestine,  Ube 
Denitents  were  undiBturl>ed  in  the  performance 
^  their  pious  pilgrimages.  In  fact,  their 
visits  to  Jerusalem  were  rather  cnoouraged 


by  these  ■overeigns  as  a  commerce  wliicii, 
in  the  lanyiage  of  the  author  already  quoted, 
"brought  mto  their  dominions  gold  and  silver, 
and  carried  nothing  out  of  them  but  relics 
and  consecrated  trinkets." 

But  in  the  eleventh  century^  the  Turks, 
wliose  bigoted  devotion  to  their  own  creed 
was  only  equaled  by  their  hatred  of  every 
other  form  of  faith,  but  more  especially  A 
Christianity,  having  obtained  possession  of 
Syria,  the  pilgrim  no  longer  found  safety 
or  inx>tection  in  his  pious  journey.  He 
who  would  then  visit  the  sepulcher  of  his 
Lord  must  be  prepared  to  encounter  the 
hostile  attacks  of  ferocious  Saracens,  and 
the  "Pilgrim  Penitent"  laying  aside  his 
peaceful  garb,  his  staff  and  russet  cloak,  was 
compellea  to  assume  the  sword  and  coat 
of  mail  and  become  a  " Pilgrim  Warrior" 

Haying  at  length,  through  all  the  perils 
of  a  distant  joumcr/,  accomplished  the  great 
object  of  his  pilgrimage;  and  partly  b^ged 
his  way  amid  poor  or  inhospitable  regions, 
where  a  cruat  of  bread  and  a  draft  of  waler 
were  often  the  only  alms  that  he  received, 
and  partly  fou^t  it  amid  the  Reaming 
scimitars  of  warlike  Turks,  the  Pilgrim  Peni- 
tent and  Pilgrim  Warrior  was  enabled  to  kneel 
at  the  s^ulcher  of  Christ,  and  offer  up  his 
devotions  on  that  sacred  spot  consecrated  in 
his  pious  mind  by  so  many  religious  associa- 
tions. 

But  the  experience  which  he  had  so  dearly 
bought  was  productive  of  a  noble  and  a 
generous  result.  The  Order  of  Knights 
Templar  was  established  by  some  of  those 
devoted  heroes,  who  were  determined  to 
protect  the  pugriins  who  followed  them 
from  the  dangers  and  difficulties  through 
which  thejr  themselves  had  passed,  at  times 
with  sucn  remote  prospects  of  success. 
Many  of  the  pilgrims  having  performed  their 
vow  of  visiting  the  holy  shrine,  returned  home, 
to  live  upon  the  ci^ital  of  piety  which  their 
penitential  pilgrimage  had  gained  for  them; 
but  others,  imitating  the  example  of  the 
defenders  of  the  sepulcher.  doffed  their 
pilgrim's  gaib  and  united  tnemselves  with 
the  knights  who  were  contending  with  their 
infidel  foes^  and  thus  the  PUgrvn  Penitent^ 
having  by  force  of  necessitv  become  a  Pilgrim 
Warnor,  ended  his  warlike  pilgrimage  by 
assumin^^  the  vows  of  a  Kniahia  TempUar. 

In  this  brief  synopsis,  the  modem  and 
Masonic  Kni^ts  Templar  will  find  a  rational 
explanation  m  the  ceremonies  of  that  degree. 

Pilgrim  Penitent.  A  term  in  the  ritual 
of  Masonic  Templarism.  It  refers  to  the 
pilgrimage,  made  as  a  penance  for  sin,  to  the 
s^ulcher  of  the  Lord;  for  the  diurch  prom- 
ised the  remission  of  sins  and  various  spiritual 
advantages  as  the  reward  of  the  pious  and 
faithful  pilgrim.     (See  Pilgrim.) 

PUgrim's  Shell.    See  Scallop  ShdL 

Pilgrim's  Weeds.  The  costume  of  a 
pilgrim  was  thus  called.  It  may  be  described 
as  follows:  In  the  first  place,  he  wore  a 
tcUttrinOf  or  long  gown,  made  of  the  darkest 
coktts  and  the  coarsest  materials,  bound  by  a 
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leathern  t^idie,  sa  an  emblem  6i  Ub  humility 
uid  an  evidence  of  his  poverty;  a  howdon^  or 
staff,  in  the  form  of  a  long  walking  stick, 
with  two  knobs  at  the  top,  supported  his 
weary  steps:  the  rotary  andf  cross,  suspended 
from  his  neoc,  denoted  the  religious  character 
he  had  assumed;  a  scrip,  or  bag.  neld  his  scanty 
sui^Iy  of  provisions;  a  pair  oi  sandals  on  his 
feet,  and  a  coarse  round  hat  turned  before,  in 
the  front  of  which  was  fastened  a  scallop  shell, 
completed  the  rude  toilet  of  the  i>il||^im  ot 
the  Middle  Ages.  Spenser's  descripiuon,  in 
the  Fa/irie  Queen  (B.  1.,  c.  vi.,  st.  35),  of  a  pil- 
grim's weeds,  does  not  much  differ  m>m  tlus: 

"A  aQly  man  in  sfanple  weeds  forewom. 

And  soiled  with  dust  of  the  long  dried  way; 

Hia  eandalH  were  with  toilflome  travel  tome. 
And  face  all  tann'd  with  Boorchinc  sunny  ray; 

As  he  had  travell'd  many  a  summer's  day, 
Throuffh  boiling  sands  of  Araby  and  Inde; 

And  in  his  hand  a  Jacob's  staff  tp  sta^ 
His  weaiy  limbs  upon;  and  eke  behind 
His  scrip  did  hang,  in  which  his  needments 
he  did  bind." 

Fllgrim  Templar.  The  part  of  the  pil- 
grim represented  in  the  rituaf  of  the  Masonic 
Knii^ts  Templm*  Degree  is  a  ssrmbolic  refer- 
ence to  the  career  of  the  pilgrim  of  the  Middle 
Ages  in  his  journey  to  the  sepulcher  in  the 
Holy  Land.    (See  PUgrim.) 

nlgrtm  Warriw*  A  term  in  the  ritual 
of  Masonic  Templarism.  It  refers  to  the 
pilgrimage  of  the  knights  to  secure  possession 
of  the  holy  places.  This  was  considered  a 
pious  duty.  ''Whoever  goes  to  Jerusalem," 
says  one  of  the  canons  of  the  Council  of  Cler- 
mont, ''for  the  liberation  of  the  Church  of 
God,  in  a  spirit  of  devotion  only^  and  not  for 
Uie  sake  of  glory  or  of  gain,  that  journey  shall 
be  esteemed  a  substitute  for  every  kind  d 
penance."  The  difference  between  the  pU- 
nim  penitent  and  the  pilgrim  warrior  was 
tms:  that  the  former  bore  only  his  staff,  but 
the  latter  widded  his  sword. 

Filler.  The  title  given  to  each  of  the 
conventual  bailiffs  or  heads  of  the  eidit 
languages  of  the  Order  of  Malta,  and  by 
which  they  were  designated  in  all  officifu 
records,  it  signifies  a  pillar  or  support  of 
an  edifice,  and  was  metaphorically  affiled 
to  these  oignitaries  as  if  tney  were  the  sup- 
ports of  the  Order. 

Pillar.  In  the  earliest  times  it  was  cus- 
tomary to  perpetuate  remarkable  events,  or 
exhibit  gratitude  for  providential  favors, 
bv  the  erection  of  pillars,  which  by  the 
idolatrous  races  were  dedicated  to  their  spuri- 
ous gods.  Thus  Sanconiatho  tells  us  that 
Hypsourianos  and  Ousous.  who  lived  before 
tfaie  flood,  dedicated  two  pillars  to  the  elements 
fire  and  air.    Among  the  Egyptians  the  pillars 


slender  in  propcntion.  Upon  their  four  sides 
hieroglyphios  were  often  engraved.  Accord- 
ing to  Herodotus,  th^  were  first  raised  in 
honor  €i  the  sun,  and  their  pointed  form  was 
intended  to  represent  his  rajrs.  Many  of 
these  monumenta  sUU  remain. 


In  the  antediluvian  ages,  the  posterity  of 
Seth  erected  piUais;  "for,''  says  the  Jewish 
historian,  "that  their  inventions  might  not 
be  lost  before  they  were  sufficiently  Imown. 
upon  Adam's  prediction,  that  the  world 
was  to  be  destroyed  at  one  time  by  the  force 
of  fire,  and  at  another  time  by  the  violence 
of  water,  they  made  two  pillm,  the  one  of 
bride,  the  other  of  stone;  they  inscribed 
their  discoveries  on  them  both,  uiat  in  case 
the  pillar  €i  brick  should  be  destroyed  by 
the  nood,  the  pillar  of  stone  might  remain, 
and  exhibit  those  discoveries  to  muikind, 
and  also  inform  them  that  there  was  another 
pillar  of  brick  erected  by  them."  Jacob 
erected  a  pillar  at  BetiieL  to  commemorate 
his  remarkable  vision  ct  the  latter,  and 
afterward  another  one  at  Galeed  as  a  me- 
morial ct  his  alliance  with  Lai)an.  Joshua 
erected  one  at  Gilgal  to  perpetuate  the  re- 
membrance of  his  miraculous  crossinff  of  the 
Jordan.  Samuel  set  up  a  pillar  between 
Mispeh  and  8hen,  on  account  of  a  defeat  of 
the  PhOistinee,  and  Absalom  erected  another 
in  honor  of  himself. 

The  doctrine  of  gravitation  was  unknown 
to  the  people  of  the  primitive  ages,  and 
they  were  unable  to  refer  the  support  of 
the  earth  in  its  place  to  this  principle.  Hence 
th^  looked  to  some  other  cause,  and  none 
appeared  to  their  simple  and  unphilosophic 
minds  more  plausible  than  that  it  was 
sustained  bv  pillars.  The  Old  Testament 
abounds  with  raerence  to  this  idea.  Hannah, 
in  her  song  of  thanksgiving,  exclaims:  "The 
pillars  of  the  earth  are  the  Lord's,  and  he 
nath  set  the  world  upon  them."  (1  Sam.  ii. 
8.)  The  Psalmist  signifies  the  same  doctrine 
in  the  following  text:  "The  earth  and  all  the 
inhabitants  thereof  are  dissolved;  I  bear  up 
the  pillars  of  it."  (Pe.  bnv.  3.)  And  Job 
says:  "He  shaketh  the  earth  out  of  her 
places,  and  the  pillars  thereof  tremble." 
(xxvi.  7.)  All  the  old  religions  taug^ht  the 
same  doctrine;  and  hence  pillars  being  r^- 
garded  as  the  supporters  of  the  earth,  they 
were  adopted  as  the  symbol  of  strength  and 
firmness.  To  this,  Dudley  {Naology,  123) 
attributes  the  origin  of  pillar  worship,  which 
prevailed  so  extensively  amons  the  idolatrous 
nations  of  antiquity.  "Tne  reverence," 
says  he,  "shown  to  columns,  as  esrmbols  of 
the  power  of  the  Deity,  was  readily  converted 
into  worship  oaid  to  them  as  idols  of  the 
real  presence.  But  here  he  seems  to  have 
fallen  into  a  mistake.  The  double  piUars  or 
columns^  acting  as  an  architectural  support, 
were,  it  is  true,  symbols  derived  from  a  natural 
caiise  <^  strength  and  permanent  firmness. 
But  there  was  another  more  prevailing  svm- 
boloev.  The  monolith,  or  circular  piUar, 
standing  alone,  was,  to  the  ancient  mind, 
a  representation  of  the  Phallus,  the  symbol 
of  the  creative  and  generative  energy  of 
Deity,  and  it  is  in  these  Phallic  pillars  that 
we  are  to  find  the  true  origin  of  pilliar  worship, 
which  was  only  one  form  of  Pnallic  worship, 
tiie  most  predominant  of  all  the  cults  to  which 
the  ancients  were  addicted. 
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Pillars  ^  Cloud  and  Fire.  The  pillar 
of  cloud  that  went  before  the  Israelites  by 
day,  and  the  pillar  of  fire  that  preceded  them 
by  night,  in  tneir  journey  through  the  wilder- 
ness, are  supposed  to  be  alluded  to  by  the 
SillflTs  of  Jachin  and  Boas  at  the  porch  of 
olomon's  Temple.  We  find  this  sjrmbolism 
at  a  very  early  period  in  the  last  century, 
having  been  incorporated  into  the  lecture 
of  the  Second  Degree,  where  it  still  remains. 
''The  pillar  on  the  right  hand,"  says  Caloott 
(Cand,  Diaa.f  66),  "represented  the  pillar 
of  the  cloud,  and  that  on  the  left  the  pillar 
of  fire."  If  this  symbolism  be  correct^  the 
pillars  of  the  porch,  like  those  of  the  wilder- 
ness, would  refer  to  the  superintending  and 
protecting  power  of  Deity. 

Pillars  of  Enoeh.  Two  pillars  which 
were  erected  by  Enoch,  for  the  preservation 
of  the  antediluvian  inventions,  and  which  are 
repeatedly  referred  to  in  the  ''Legend  of  tiie 
Crafty"  contained  in  the  Old  ConstUuHons, 
and  m  the  high  degrees  of  modem  times. 
(See  Enoch.) 

Pillars  of  the  Porch.  The  pOlars  most 
remarkable  in  Scripture  history  were  the  two 
erected  by  Solomon  at  the  porch  of  the  Tem- 
ple, and  which  Josephus  (Antiq,,  lib.  i.,  cap.  ii.) 
thus  describes:  "Moreover,  this  Hiram  made 
two  hollow  pillars,  whose  outsides  were  of 
brass,  and  the  thickness  of  the  brass  was  four 
fingers'  breadth,  and  the  height  of  the  pillars 
was  eighteen  cuoits,  (27  feet,}  and  the  circum- 
ference twelve  cubits.  (18  feet;)  but  there  was 
cast  with  each  of  their  chapiters  lilv-work. 
that  stood  upon  the  pillar,  and  it  was  eievatea 
five  cubits,  (7J^  feet,)  round  about  which 
there  was  net-work  interwoven  with  small 
palms  made  of  brass,  and  covered  the  lily- 
work.  To  this  also  were  hung  two  hundred 
pomegranates,  in  two  rows,  llie  one  of  these 
pillars  he  set  at  the  entrance  of  the  jx>rch  on 
theriffht  hand,  (oraoiUhf)  and  called  it  Jachin. 
and  the  other  at  the  left  hand,  (or  north,)  and 
called  it  Boas." 

It  has  been  supposed  that  Solomon,  in  erect- 
ing these  pillars^  had  reference  to  the  pillar  of 
cloud  and  the  pillar  of  fire  which  went  before 
the  Israelites  in  the  wilderness,  and  that  the 
right  hand  or  south  pillar  represented  the  pil- 
lar of  cloud,  and  the  left  hand  or  north  piUar 
represented  that  of  fire.  Solomon  dia  not 
simply  erect  them  as  ornaments  to  the  Tem- 
ple, but  as  memorials  of  God's  repeated  prom- 
ises of  support  to  his  people  of  Israel.  For 
the  pillar  j^3^  (/oc^in), derived  from  the  words 
n**  (Jah),  "Jehovah,"  and  pn  (achin),  "to  es- 
tablish," signifies  that  "God  will  establish  his 
house  of  Israel";  while  the  pillar  1^2  0oaz), 
compounded  of  2  (6),  "in^*  and  TP  (ooz), 
"strength,"  signifies  that  "in  strength  shall  it 
be  established."  And  thus  were  the  Jews,  in 
passing  throush  the  porch  to  the  Temple, 
daHLy  remindea  of  the  abundant  promises  of 
Goo^  and  inspired  with  confidence  in  his  pro- 
tection and  patitude  for  his  many  acts  of 
kindness  to  his  chosen  people. 

The  construction  of  these  viUare. — ^There  is 
no  part  ot  the  architecture  oi  the  ancient  Tem- 


ple which  is  so  difficult  to  be  understood  in  its 
details  as  the  Scriptural  account  of  these  mem- 
orable pillars.  Freemasons,  in  general,  inti- 
mately as  their  symbolical  signification  is 
connected  with  some  of  the  most  beautiful 
portions  of  their  ritual,  appear  to  have  but  a 
confused  notion  of  their  construction  and  of 
the  true  disposition  of  the  various  parts  of 
which  thev  are  composed.  Mr.  Ferguson 
says  (Smith,  Diet,  Bib.)  that  there  are  no  fea- 
tures connected  with  the  Temple  which  have 
given  rise  to  so  much  controversy,  or  been  so 
difficult  to  explain,  as  the  form  of  these  two 
pillars. 

Their  situation,  according  to  Lightfoot,  was 
toithin  the  porch,  at  its  very  entrance,  and  on 
each  side  of  the  gate.  They  were  therefore 
seen,  one  on  the  right  and  the  other  on  the 
left,  as  soon  as  the  visitor  stepped  within  the 
porch.  And  this,  it  will  be  remembered,  in 
confinnation,  is  the  very  spot  in  which  Ezek- 
iel  (xi.  49)  places  the  pillars  that  he  saw  in 
his  vision  of  the  Temple.  "  The  length  of  the 
porch  was  twenty  cubits,  and  the  breadUi 
eleven  cubits;  and  he  brought  me  by  the 
steps  whereby  they  went  up  to  it,  and  there 
were  pUlars  by  the  poets,  one  on  this  side,  and 
another  on  that  side."  The  assertion  maae  by 
some  writers,  that  they  were  not  columns  in- 
tended to  support  the  roof,  but  simply  obelisks 
for  ornament,  is  not  sustained  by  sufficient 
authority;  and  as  Fer^^uson  very  lustl]^  says, 
not  only  would  the  high  roof  look  pamfimy 
weak,  but  it  would  have  been  impossible  to 
construct  it,  with  the  imperfect  science  of 
those  days,  without  some  such  support. 

These  pillars,  we  are  told,  were  of  brass,  as 
well  as  the  chapiters  that  surmounted  them, 
and  were  cast  hollow.  The  thickness  of  the 
brass  of  each  pillar  was  "four  fingers,  or  a 
hand's  breadth,"  which  is  equal  to  three 
inches.  According  to  the  accounts  in  1  Kings 
viii.  15.  and  in  Jeremiah  lii.  21,  the  circumfer- 
ence ot  each  pillar  was  twelve  cubits.  Now, 
according  to  the  Jewish  computation,  the 
cubit  UBed  in  the  measurement  of  the  Temple 
buildings  was  six  hands'  breadth,  or  eighteen 
inches.  According  to  the  tables  of  Bishop 
Cumberland,  the  cubit  was  rather  more,  he 
making  it  about  twent]r-two  inches;  but  I  ad- 
here to  the  measure  laid  down  by  the  Jewish 
writers  as  probably  more  correct,  and  cer- 
tainly more  simple  for  calculation.  The 
circumference  of  each  pillar,  reduced  by  this 
scale  to  English  measure,  would  be  eighteen 
feet,  and  its  diameter  about  six. 

llie  reader  of  the  Scriptural  accounts  of 
these  pillars  will  be  not  a  little  puzzled  with 
the  apparent  discrepancies  that  are  found  in 
the  estimates  of  their  height  as  given  in  the 
Books  of  Kings  and  Chronicles.  In  the  for- 
mer book,  it  is  said  that  their  height  was 
eighteen  cubits,  and  in  the  latter  it  was  thirty- 
five,  which  latter  height  Whiston  observes 
would  be  contrary  to  all  the  rules  of  archi- 
tecture. But  the  discrepancy  is  easily  recon- 
ciled by  supposing — ^which,  indeed,  must  haAe 
been  the  case — that  in  the  Book  of  Kings  the 
pillars  are  spoken  of  separately,  and  that  in 
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ChronideB  their  aggregate  height  is  calculated ; 
and  the  reason  why,  in  this  latter  book,  their 
united  hdght  is  placed  at  thirty-five  cubits 
instead  of  thirty-six,  which  would  be  the 
double  of  eighte^  is  because  they  are  there 
measured  as  they  appealed  with  the  chapiters 
upon  them.  Now  naif  a  cubit  of  eadi  pillar 
was  concealed  in  what  Lightfoot  calls  "the 
whole  of  the  chapiter,"  that  is,  half  a  cubit's 
depth  of  the  lower  edge  of  the  cmapiter  covered 
the  top  of  the  pillar,  malring  each  piQar.  ap- 
parently, only  seventeen  and  a  half  cubits' 
nigh,  or  the  two  thirty-five  cubits  as  laid  down 
in  the  Book  of  Chronicles. 

This  is  a  much  better  method  of  reconcil- 
ing the  discrepancy  than  that  adopted  by  Cal- 
oott,  who  supposes  that  the  pedestals  of  the 
I>illaffs  were  seventeen  cubits  high — a  viola- 
tion of  every  rule  of  architectural  proportion 
with  which  we  would  be  reluctant  to  charge 
the  memory  c^  so  "cunning  a  workman"  as 
Hiram  the  builder.  The  account  in  Jeremiah 
agrees  with  tJiat  in  the  Book  of  Kings.  The 
hei|^t,  therefore,  of  each  of  these  piUbrB  was, 
in  HJngHab  measure,  twenty-seven  feet.  The 
chapiter  or  pommd  was  five  cubits,  or  seven 
and  a  half  leet  more;  but  as  half  a  cubit,  or 
nine  inches,  was  common  to  both  pillar  and 
chapiter,  the  whole  height  from  the  ground  to 
the  top  of  the  chapiter  was  twenty-two  cubits 
and  a  naif,  or  thirty-three  feet  and  nine  inches. 

Afr.  Ferguson  has  come  to  a  different  con- 
clusion. He  says  in  the  artide  TempUf  in 
BmiUi's  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  that  "accord- 
ing to  1  Kings  vii.  15,  the  pillars  were  eighteen 
cubits  high  and  twdve  in  circumference,  with 
capitalsnve  cubits  in  height.  Above  this 
was  (ver.  19)  another  member,  called  also 
chapiter  of  hly-work,  four  cubits  in  hei^t, 
but  which,  from  the  second  mention  of  it  in 
ver.  22,  seems  more  probably  to  have  been  an 
entablature,  which  is  necessary  to  complete 
the  order.  As  these  members  make  out 
twen^-seven  cubits,  leaving  three  cubits,  or 
4}^  feet,  for  the  dope  of  the  roof,  the  whole  de- 
fflgn  seems  reasonable  and  proper."  He  cal- 
culates, of  course,  on  the  authority  of  the 
Book  on  Kings,  that  the  height  of  the  roof  of 
the  porch  was  thirty  cubits,  and  assuimes  that 
these  pillars  were  columns  by  which  it  was 
supported,  and  connected  with  it  by  an  en- 
taomture. 

Each  of  these  pillars  was  surmounted  by  a 
chapiter,  which  was  five  cubits,  or  seven  and  a 
hall  feet  in  height.  The  shape  and  construc- 
tion ci  this  chapiter  require  some  considera- 
tion. The  Hebrew  word  which  is  used  in  this 
place  b  n^lTTD  (koteret).  Its  root  is  to  be  found 
m  the  word  ITO  (keter)^  which  signified  "a 
crown,"  ami  is  so  used  la  Esther  vi.  8,  to  des- 
imate  the  royal  diadem  of  the  King  of  Perda. 
liie  Chaldaic  verdon  expreedy  calls  the  cha]>- 
iter  "a  crown";  but  Rabbi  Solomon,  in  his 
commentarv,  uses  the  word  /*^?31G  [pomeOt 
signifying  "a  globe  or  spherical  body,"  ana 
Rabbi  (Sershom  describes  it  as  "like  two 
crowns  joined  together."  Lightfoot  says,  "it 
was  a  huge,  great  oval,  five  cubits  high^  and 
did  not  only  dt  upon  the  head  of  the  pillars, 


but  also  flowered  or  spread  them,  being 
larger  about,  asreat  deal,  than  the  piDan 
themsdves."  The  Jewish  oonunentators  say 
that  the  two  lower  cubits  of  its  surface  were 
entirdy  plain,  but  that  the  three  upper  were 
richly  ornamented.  To  this  ornamental  part 
we  now  come. 

In  the  1st  Book  of  Kings,  eh.  vii.,  verses 
17,  20,  22,  the  ornaments  of  the  diapiters  are 
thus  described: 

"And  nets  of  checker-work  and  wreaths  of 
chain-work,  for  the  chapiters  which  were  upon 
the  tops  of  the  pillars;  seven  for  the  one  chap- 
iter, and  seven  for  the  other  chapiter. 

"And  he  made  the  pillars,  and  two  rows 
roimd  about  upon  the  one  net-work,  to  cover 
the  chapiters  that  were  upon  the  top,  with 
pomegranates;  and  so  did  he  for  the  other 
chapiter. 

"And  the  chapiters  that  were  upon  the  top 
of  the  pillars  were  of  lily-work  in  ^e  porch, 
four  cubits. 

"And  Uie  chapiters  upon  the  two  pillars 
had  pomegranates  also  above,  over  against 
the  belly,  which  was  by  the  net-work ;  and  the 
pomegranates  were  two  hundred  in  rows, 
rounaabout  upon  the  other  chapiter. 

"And  upon  the  top  of  tlie  pillars  was  lily* 
work;  so  was  the  work  of  the  pillan  fin- 
ished." 

Let  us  endeavor  to  render  this  description, 
which  appears  somewhat  confused  and  unin- 
telligible, plainer  and  more  comprehendble. 

T^e  "nets  of  checker-work"  is  the  first  or- 
nament mentioned.  The  words  thus  trans- 
lated are  in  the  original  W^'^yo  HOiSV  TiWOf 
which  Lightfoot  prders  rendering  "thickets 
of  branch  work  " ;  and  he  thinks  that  the  true 
meaning  of  the  passage  is,  that  "the  chapiters 
were  curiously  wrought  with  branch  work, 
seven  goodly  oranches  standing  up  from  the 
belly  of  the  oval,  and  their  boughs  and  leaves 
cunoudy  and  lovelily  intermingled  and  inter- 
woven one  with  another."  He  derives  his 
reason  for  this  verdon  from  the  fact  that  the 
same  word,  TO^D,  is  translated  "tiiicket"  in 
the  passage  in  Genesis  Txxii.  13),  where  the  ram 
is  described  as  being  "caught  m  a  thicket  by 
his  horns";  and  in  various  oUier  passages  the 
word  is  to  be  similarly  translated.  But.  on 
the  other  hand,  we  find  it  used  in  the  Book  of 
Job,  where  it  evidently  sij^nifies  a  net  made  of 
meshes:  "For  he  is  cast  mto  a  ne^  by  his  own 
feet  and  he  walketh  upon  a  snare."  (Job  zvii. 
8.)  In  2  Kings  i.  2,  the  same  word  is  used, 
where  our  translators  have  rendered  it  a  kU" 
tice;  "Ahasiah  fdl  down  throu^  a  lattice  in 
his  upper  chamber."  I  am,  therdore.  not  in- 
clinea  to  adopt  the  emendation  of  Li^t- 
foot,  but  rather  coincide  with  the  received 
verdon,  as  wdl  as  the  Masonic  tradition,  that 
this  ornament  was  a  simple  network  or  tabrio 
consisting  of  reticulated  lines — ^in  other  words, 
a  lattice-work. 

The  "wreaths  of  chain-work"  that  are  next 
spoken  of  are  less  difiScult  to  be  understood. 
The  word  here  translated  "wreath"  is  D*"  i:i, 
and  is  to  be  found  in  Deuterononnr  xxii.  12, 
where  it  distinctly  means /rinyes:  "Thou  shalt 
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make  thee  fringes  upon  the  four  quarters  of 
thy  vesture."  Fringes  it  should  also  be  trans- 
lated here.  '"The  fringes  of  chain-work," 
I  suppose,  were  therefore  attached  to,  and 
hung  down  from,  the  network  spoken  of 
above,  and  were  probably  in  this  case,  as  when 
used  upon  the  garments  of  the  Jewish  high 
priest,  mtended  as  a  ''memorial  of  the  law." 

The  "lily-work"  is  the  last  ornament  that 
demands  our  attention.  And  here  the  descrip- 
tion of  Lightf  oot  is  so  clear  and  evidently  cor- 
rect, that  I  shall  not  hesitate  to  quote  it  at 
length.  "At  the  head  of  the  pillar,  even  at 
the  setting  on  of  the  chapiter,  there  was  a  curi- 
ous and  a  large  border  or  circle  of  lily-work, 
which  stood  out  four  cubits  under  the  chap- 
iter, and  then  turned  down,  every  lily  or  long 
tongue  of  brass,  with  a  neat  bending,  and  so 
seemed  as  a  flowered  crown  to  the  h^ui  of  the 
pillar,  and  as  a  curious  garland  whereon  the 
chapittf  had  its  seat." 

There  is  a  very  common  error  among  Ma- 
sons, which  has  been  fostered  by  the  plates 
in  our  Monitors,  that  there  were  on  the  pil- 
lars chapiters,  and  that  these  chapiters  were 
again  surmounted  by  fflobes.  The  truth, 
however,  is  that  the  caapiters  themselves 
were  "the  oomels  or  gLob^,"  to  which  our 
lecture,  in  the  Fellow-Craft's  Deoree,  alludes. 
This  is  evident  from  what  has  abead^  been 
said  in  the  first  part  of  the  precedmg  de- 
scription. The  lily  here  spoken  of  is  not 
at  all  related,  as  might  be  supposed,  to  the 
common  lily — ^that  one  spoken  of  in  the 
New  Testament.  It  was  a  species  of  the  lotus, 
the  Nympluea  lotos,  or  lotus  of  the  Nile.  This 
was  among  the  Egyptians  a  sacred  plant, 
found  everywhere  on  their  monument^  ana 
used  in  then*  architectural  decorations.  It  is 
evident,  from  their  description  in  Kings,  that 
the  pillars  of  the  porch  of  Kinc  Solomon's 
Temple  were  copied  from  the  pulars  of  the 
Egvptian  temples.  The  maps  of  the  earth 
and  the  charts  of  the  celestial  constellations 
which  are  sometimes  said  to  have  been  en- 
graved upon  these  globes,  must  be  referred  to 
the  pillars^  where,  according  to  Ohver,  a  Ma- 
sonic tradition  places  them — an  ancient  cus- 
tom, instances  of  ^riiich  we  find  in  profane  his- 
tory. This  is,  however,  by  no  means  of  any 
importance,  as  the  symbolic  allusion  is  per- 
fectly well  preserved  in  the  shapes  of  the  chap- 
iters, without  the  neoesmtv  of  any  such  geo- 
grapnical  or  astronomTcal  engraving  upon 
them.  For  being  globular,  or  nearly  so,  tney 
may  be  justly  said  to  have  represented  the 
celestial  and  terrestrial  spheres. 

The  true  description,  then,  of  these  mem- 
orable pillars,  is  simply  this.  Immediatelv 
within  the  porch  of  the  Temple,  and  on  each 
side  of  the  door,  were  placed  two  noUow  brasen 
pillars.  The  height  of  each  was  twentynseven 
feet,  the  diameter  about  six  feet,  and  the  thick- 
ness of  the  brass  three  inches.  Above  the 
,'iiliar,  and  covering  its  upper  part  to  the 
lepth  of  nine  inches,  was  an  oval  body  or 
chapiter  seven  feet  and  a  half  in  height. 
Spnnging  out  from  the  pillar,  at  the  junction 
ot  the  chapiter  with  it,  was  a  row  of  lotus  pet- 


als, which,  first  spreading  aroimd  the  chapt 
ter,  afterward  gently  curved  downward  toward 
the  pillar,  something  like  the  Acanthus  leaves 
on  the  capital  of  a  Corinthian  column.  About 
two-fifths  of  the  distance  from  the  bottom  of 
the  chapiter,' or  just  below  its  most  bulging 
part,  a  tissue  of  network  was  carved,  which 
extended  over  its  whole  upper  surface.  To 
the  bottom  of  this  network  was  suspended  a 
series  of  fringes,  and  on  these  again  were 
carved  two  rows  of  pomegranates,  one  hun- 
dred being  in  each  row. 

This  description,  it  seems  to  me,  is  the  only 
one  that  can  be  reconciled  with  the  various 
passages  in  the  Books  of  KingSi  Chronicles, 
and  Josephus,  which  rdate  to  these  pillars, 
and  the  only  one  that  can  give  the  Masonic 
student  a  correct  conception  of  the  architec- 
ture of  these  important  symbols. 

And  now  as  to  the  Masonic  symbolism  of 
these  two  pillars.  As  symbols  they  have  been 
very  universally  diffused  and  are  to  be  found 
in  all  rites.  Nor  are  they  of  a  very  recent  date, 
for  they  are  depicted  on  the  earliest  tracing- 
boards,  and  are  alluded  to  in  the  catechisms 
before  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  Nor 
is  this  surprising:  for  as  the  symbolism  of 
Freemasonry  is  founded  on  the  Temple  of 
Solomon,  it  was  to  be  expected  that  these 
important  parts  of  the  Temple  would  be  nat- 
urally included  in  the  system.  But  at  first 
the  pillars  appear  to  have  been  introduced 
into  the  lectures  rather  as  parts  of  an  historical 
detail  than  as  significant  ^jrmbols — an  klea 
which  seems  gradually  to  have  grown  up. 
The  catechism  of  1731  describes  their  name, 
their  size,  and  theur  material  but  says  nothing 
of  their  symbolic  import.  Yet  this  had  been 
alluded  to  in  the  Scriptural  account  of  them, 
which  says  that  the  names  bestowed  upon 
them  were  eignificant. 

What  was  the  original  or  Scriptural  syn^l- 
ism  of  the  pillars  has  been  very  well  erolained 
by  Dudley,  in  his  Naology,  He  says  (p.  121) 
that  "the  pillars  represented  the  sustaining 
power  of  the  gfeat  God.  The  flower  of  the 
lotus  or  water-ulv  rises  from  a  root  ^wing  at 
the  bottom  of  the  water,  and  mamtains  its 
position  on  the  surface  by  its  columnar  stalk, 
which  becomes  more  or  less  straight  as  occa- 
sion requires;  it  is  therefore  aptly  symbolical 
of  the  power  of  the  Almignly  constantlv 
employeoi  to  secure  the  safety  of  all  the  world. 
The  chapiter  is  the  body  or  mass  of  the 
earth;  the  pomegranates,  fruits  remarkable 
for  the  number  of  their  seeds,  are  syinbols 
of  fertility;  the  wreaths,  drawn  variously 
over  the  surface  of  the  chapiter  or  dobe, 
indicate  the  courses  of  the  heavenly  homes  in 
the  heavens  around  the  earth,  and  the  variety 
of  the  seasons.  The  pillars  ware  properly 
placed  in  the  porch  or  portico  of  the  Temple, 
for  they  suggested  just  ideas  of  the  power  or 


the  Almighty,  of  the  entire  dependence  of  man 

~  im,  the  Creator;  and  doing  this,  thev 

exhorted  all  to  fear,  to  love,  and  obey  nim." 


upon  him. 


It  was,  however,  Hutchinson  who  first  in- 
troduced the  symbolic  idea  of  the  pillars  into 
the  Masonic  system.    He  says:  ''The  pillais 
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erected  at  the  porch  ci  the  Temple  were  not 
only  ornamental,  but  also  earned  with  them 
an  emblematical  import  in  their  names:  Boas 
being,  in  its  literal  translation,  in  thee  i$ 
etreiwUi:  and  Jachin,  U  shall  be  eetabHehed, 
which,  DY  a  very  natural  transposition,  may 
be  put  thus:  O  Lord,  thou  art  misht^r,  and 
thy  power  is  established  from  everlasting  to 
everlasting." 

Pftston  subseouently  introduced  the  sym- 
bolism, oonsiderablv  enlarged,  into  hu  qrstem 
of  lectures.  He  adopted  the  reference  to  the 
pillars  of  fire  and  cloud,  which  is  still  retained. 

The  Masonic  symbolism  of  the  two  pillars 
may  be  oonsiderea,  withoutgoing  into  minute 
details,  as  beins  twofold,  rast,  in  reference 
to  the  names  of  the  pillars,  they  are  ijsrmbols 
of  the  strength  and  stability  of  the  Institution: 
and  then  in  reference  to  the  ancient  pillars  of 
fire  and  cloud,  they  are  symbolic  of  our  de- 
pendence on  uie  superintending  guidance  of 
the  Great  Architect  of  the  Universe,  by  which 
alone  that  strength  and  stability  are  secured. 

Plnceau*  French,  a  pencU;  but  in  the 
technical  language  of  French  Masonry  it  is  a 
pen.  Hence,  in  we  minutes  of  French  Lodges, 
ienir  le  pinceau  means  to  act  as  Seeretary, 

Plne-Cone*  The  tops  or  points  of  Uie  rods 
of  deacons  are  often  surmounted  bjy  a  pine- 
cone  or  pineapple.  This  is  in  imitation  <x  the 
Thyrsus,  or  saored  staff  of  Bacchus,  which  was 
a  lance  or  rod  enveloped  in  leaves  of  ivy,  and 
having  on  the  top  a  cone  or  apple  of  the  pine. 
To  it  surprising  virtues  were  attributed,  and 
it  was  introduced  into  the  Dionysiac  mysteries 
as  a  sacred  symbol. 

Pinnacles*  Generally  ornamented  ter- 
minations much  used  in  Gothic  architecture. 
They  are  prominently  referred  to  in  the 
Eleventh  Degree  of  the  A.  A.  Scottish  Rite, 
where  the  pinnacles  over  the  three  gates  sup- 
port the  warning  to  all  evil-doers,  and  dve 
evidence  of  the  certainty  of  ptmishment  iol- 
lowins  crime. 

Plrlet*  The  name  of  a  tailor  of  Paris,  who. 
in  1762,  oigamsed  a  body  called  "Council  of 
Knights  of  the  East,"  m  opposition  to  the 
Council  of  Emperors  of  the  Esst  and  West. 

Pltaluu  i^'^asket.")  The  Bible  of  Bud- 
dhism, contamin^  116  volumes,  divided  into 
three  classes,  collectively  known  ss  the  Trip- 
itaka  or  Pitakattayan,  that  is,  the  "Triple 
Basket";  the  Soutras,  or  discourses  d  Bud- 
dha: the  Vinaga,  or  Discipline;  and  the  Ab- 
hadnarma,  or  Metaphysics.  The  canon  was 
fixed  about  240  B.C.,  and  commands  a  follow- 
ing of  more  than  one-third  of  the  human  race 
— ^the  estimates  vary  from  340,000,000  to 
500,000,000.  Masomcally  oonsidmd.  this 
indeed  must  be  a  great  Light  or  Trestle- 
Board,  if  it  is  the  guide  of  the  conduct  and 
practise  of  so  vast  a  number  cl  our  brethren; 
for  are  not  all  men  our  brethren? 

Pltdall.  (Heb.  mtOG.)  One  of  the  twelve 
stones  in  the  breastplate  of  the  high  priest,  of 
a  yellow  color.  The  Sanskrit  for  yellow  is 
pUa. 

PlMs.  Spirits*  Among  the  Hindus,  Pit- 
ris  were  spinta;  so  mentioned  in  the  Agrwtr 


chada  Pankehai,  the  philosophical  oompen* 
dium  of  the  Hindu  spintiBts,  a  scientific  work 
giving  an  account  of  the  creation  and  the  Mer- 
caba,  and  finall^r  the  Zohar:  the  three  prin- 
cipal parts  of  which  treat  "ot  the  attributes  of 
God,**  "of  the  worU,"  and  "of  the  human 
soul."  A  fourth  part  sets  forth  the  relevancy 
of  souls  to  each  other,  and  the  evocation  of 
Pitris.  The  adepts  of  the  occult  sciences 
were  said  by  the  votaries  of  the  Pitris  of  India 
to  have  "entered  the  garden  of  delights." 
(See  Pankehai,  Affrouchada;  also,  Indische 
Mysterien.) 

Plus  Tn.  On  the  13th  of  August.  1814^ 
Pope  Pius  YII.  issued  an  edict  forbiddmg  the 
meetings  of  all  secret  societies,  and  espeSally 
the  Freemasons  and  Carbonari,  under  heavy 
corporal  penalties,  to  which  were  to  be  added, 
according  to  the  malignity  of  the  esses,  partial 
or  entire  confiscation  of  goods,  or  a  pecuniary 
fine.  The  edict  also  renewed  tne  bull  of  Clem- 
ent XII.,  by  which  the  punishment  of  death 
was  incurred  by  those  who  obstinately  per- 
sisted in  attoiding  the  meetings  of  free- 
masons. 

naee*  In  strict  Masonic  ritualism  the 
positions  occupied  by  the  Master  and  Wardens 
BreeaHLed  stations;  those  of  the  other  officers, 
plaoes.  This  distinction  is  not  observed  in 
the  higher  d^rees.    (See  Stations.) 

Planche  Tracee.  The  name  by  which 
the  minutes  are  designated  in  French  Lodges. 
literally^pfancAe is  a  board,  and  tracSef  d^n- 
eated.  The  planche  trade  is  therefore  the 
board  on  which  the  plans  of  the  Lodge  have 
been  delineated. 

Plans  and  Designs.  The  plans  and  de- 
signs on  the  Trestle-Board  of  tne  Master,  by 
which  the  building  is  erected,  are,  in  Specu- 
lative Masonry,  symbolically  referred  to  the 
moral  plans  and  designs  of  life  by  which  we 
are  to  construct  our  spiritual  temple,  and  in 
the  direction  of  which  we  are  to  be  instructed 
by  some  recognised  Divine  authority.  (See 
Tresa&Soard,) 

Platonic  Academy.  See  Academy,  Plor- 
tonic. 

Plenty*  The  ear  of  com,  or  sheaf  of  wheat, 
is.  in  the  Masonic  eyBtem,  the  symbol  of 
plenty.  In  ancient  iconogra4)hy,  the  goddess 
Plenty  was  represented  bv  a  young  nymph 
crowned  with  nowers,  and  holding  in  the  right 
hand  the  horn  of  Amalthea^  the  goat  that 
suckled  Jupiter,  and  in  her  left  a  bundle  of 
sheaves  of  wheat,  from  which  the  ripe  grain  is 
falling  profusely  to  the  ground.  Ihere  have 
been  some  differences  in  the  representation  of 
the  goddess  on  various  medals;  but,  as  Mont- 
fau^on  shows,  the  ears  of  com  are  an  indis- 
pensable part  of  the  symbolism.    (See  Shib- 

Plot  Manuscript.  Dr.  Plot,  in  his  Na^ 
ural  History  of  Staffordshire,  published  in  1686, 
speaks  of  a  scrole  or  parchment  volume,"  in 
the  possession  of  the  Masons  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  in  which  it  is  stated  that  the 
"charges  and  manners  were  after  perused  and 
approved  by  Kinj;  Henry  VI."  Dr.  Oliver 
ifiMen  Remains,  in.,  35)  thinks  that  Hot  here 
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referred  to  what  is  known  as  the  Leland  MS., 
which,  if  true,  would  be  a  proof  of  the  au- 
thenticity of  that  document.  But  Oliver 
gives  no  evidence  of  the  correctness  of  his 
assumption.  It  is  more  probable  that  the 
manuscript  which  Dr.  Plot  loosely  quotes  has 
not  vet  been  recovered. 

Plot,  Robert,  M.D*  Bom  in  1651,  and 
died  in  1696.  He  was  a  Professor  of  Chemis- 
ti^  at  Oxford,  and  Keeper  of  the  Ashmolean 
Museum,  to  which  position  he  had  been  ap- 
pointed by  Elias  Ashmole,  to  whom,  however, 
ne  showed  but  little  gratitude.  Dr.  Plot  pub- 
lished, in  1686,  The  Natural  History  of  Staf" 
ford&hirey  a  work  in  which  he  went  out  of  ms 
way  to  attack  the  Masonic  institution.  An 
able  defense  against  this  attack  will  be  found 
in  the  third  volume  of  Oliver's  Golden  Bemaiiu 
of  the  Early  Masonic  Writers,  The  work  of 
Dr.  Plot  is  both  interesting  and  valuable  to  the 
Masonic  student^  as  it  e]uiibits  the  condition 
of  Freemasonry  m  the  latter  part  of  the  sev- 
enteenth century,  certainly,  if  not  at  a  some- 
what earlier  penod,  and  is  an  anticipated  an- 
swer to  the  assertions  of  the  iconoclasts  who 
would  give  Freemasonry  its  birth  in  1717. 
For  this  purpose,  I  insert  so  much  of  his  ac- 
count as  rdfers  to  the  customs  of  the  society  in 
1686. 

''They  have  a  custom  in  Staffordshire,  of 
admitting  men  into  the  Society  of  Freemasons, 
that  in  the  moorelands  of  this  county  seems  to 
be  of  neater  request  than  anywhere  else, 
though  1  find  the  custom  spread  more  or  less 
all  over  the  nation;  for  here  I  found  persons  of 
the  most  eminent  quality  that  did  not  disdain 
to  be  of  this  fellowshii).  Nor,  indeed,  need 
they,  were  it  of  that  antiquity  and  honor,  that 
is  pretended  in  a  large  parchment  volum  they 
have  amongst  them,  containing  the  history 
and  rules  of  the  Craft  of  Masonry.  Which  is 
there  deduced  not  only  from  sacred  writ,  but 
profane  story;  particularly  that  it  was  brought 
into  England  by  St.  Amphibal,  and  first  com- 
municated to  St.  Alban,  who  set  down  the 
charges  of  Masonry,  and  was  made  pasmnaster 
and  governor  of  the  king's  works,  and  ^ve 
them  charges  and  manners  as  St.  Ampmbal 
had  taught  him.  Which  were  after  con- 
firmed by  King  Athelstan,  whose  youngest 
son  Edwyn  loved  well  Masonry,  took  upon 
him  the  charges,  and  learned  the  manners,  and 
obtained  for  them  of  his  father  a  free  charter. 
Whereupon  he  caused  them  to  assemble  at 
York,  and  to  brine  all  the  old  books  of  their 
Craft,  and  out  of  tnem  ordained  such  ohar^ 
and  manners  as  they  then  thought  fit;  which 
charges  in  the  said  Schrole,  or  parchment  vol- 
um, are  in  part  declared;  and  thus  was  the 
Craft  of  Masonry  grounded  and  confirmed  in 
England.  It  is  also  there  declared  that  these 
charges  and  manners  were  after  perused  and 
approved  by  King  Henry  VI.  and  his  council, 
both  as  to  Mastm  and  fellows  of  this  Right 
Worshipful  Craft. 

"Lito  which  Society,  when  they  are  ad- 
mitted, they  call  a  meeting  (or  Lodg,  as  they 
term  it  in  some  places), which  must  consist  at 
lest  of  five  or  m  of  the  ancients  of  the  Order, 


whom  the  candidates  present  with  gjoves,  and 
so  likewise  to  their  wives,  and  entertain  with 
a  collation,  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
place:  this  ended,  th^ proceed  to  the  admia- 
sion  of  them,  which  chiany  consists  in  the  com- 
munication of  certain  secret  signes.  whe^by 
they  are  known  to  one  another  all  over  the 
nation,  by  which  means  they  have  mainte- 
nance whither  ever  they  travel,  for  if  any  man 
appear,  thoush  altogetner  unknown,  that  can 
show  any  of  these  signs  to  a  fellow  ot  the  Soci- 
ety, whom  they  otherwise  caJl  an  Accepted 
Mason,  he  is  obliged  presently  to  come  to  him, 
from  what  company  or  place  soever  he  be  in; 
nay,  though  from  the  top  of  a  steeple  (what 
hazard  or  inconvenience  soever  he  run),  to 
know  his  pleasure  and  assist  him;  viz.,  if  he 
want  work,  he  is  bound  to  find  him  some;  or 
if  he  cannot  do  that,  to  give  him  mony,  or 
otherwise  support  him  till  work  can  be  had, 
which  is  one  of  their  articles;  and  it  is  an- 
other, that  they  advise  the  masters  they  work 
for  according  to  the  best  of  their  skill,  ac- 
quainting them  with  the  goodness  or  baoness 
of  their  materials,  and  if  they  be  any  way  out 
in  the  contrivance  of  the  biuldings.  modestly 
to  rectify  them  in  it,  that  Masonry  be  not  disn 
honored;  and  many  such  Hke  that  are  com- 
monly known;  but  some  others  they  have  (to 
which  they  are  sworn  after  their  fashion)  that 
none  know  but  themselves."  (Nat.  Hist,  of 
Staffardshiref  ch.  viii.,  p.  316.) 

Plumb.  An  instrument  used  by  Opera- 
tive Masons  to  erect  perpendicular  unes,  and 
adopted  in  Speculative  Masonry  as  one  of  the 
working-tools  of  a  Fellow-Craft.  It  is  a  sym- 
bol of  rectitude  of  conduct,  and  inculcates 
that  intc^ty  of  life  and  undeviating  course 
of  moral  uprightness  which  can  alone  dis- 
tinguish the  good  and  just  man.  As  the  oper- 
ative workman  erects  his  temporal  building 
with  strict  observance  of  that  plumb-line, 
which  will  not  permit  him  to  deviate  a  hair's 
breadth  to  the  right  or  to  the  left,  so  the  Spec- 
ulative Mason,  guided  by  the  unerring  prin- 
ciples of  right  and  truth  inculcated  in  the  sym- 
bolic teachings  of  the  same  implement,  is 
steadfast  in  the  pursuit  of  truth,  neither  bend- 
ing beneath  the  frowns  of  adversity  nor  3rield- 
ingto  the  seductions  of  prosperity. 

To  the  man  thus  just  and  upright,  the  Scrip- 
tures attribute,  as  necessary  parts  of  his  duuv 
acter,  kindness  and  liberality,  temperance  and 
moderation,  truth  and  wisdom;  and  the  Pagan 
poet  Horace  (lib.  iii.,  od.  3)  pays,  in  one  of  nis 
most  admired  odes,  an  eloquent  tribute  to  the 
stem  immutability  of  the  man  who  is  upright 
and  tenacious  of  purpose. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice  that,  in  most  lan- 
guages, the  word  which  is  used  in  a  direct 
sense  to  indicate  strai|^htness  of  course  or  per- 
pendicularity of  position,  is  also  employed  in 
a  figurative  sense  to  express  uprightness  of 
conduct.  Such  are  the  Latin  '* rectum" 
which  signifies  at  the  same  time  a  right  line 
and  honesty  or  intearity;  the  Greek,  ^h, 
which  means  straight,  standing  upright,  and 
also  equitable,  just,  true;  and  the  Hebrew 
tsedekf  which  in  a  physical  sense  denotes  righ^ 
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nessy  sbraightnesa,  and  in  a  moral.  wAof  18  right 
and  just.  Our  own  word  RIGHT  partakes  of 
this  peculiarity,  riffht  being  not  wrong,  as  well 
as  not  crooked. 

As  to  the  name,  it  may  be  remarked  that 
plumb  is  the  word  used  m  Speculative  Ma^ 
Bonry.  Webster  says  that  as  a  noun  the  word 
is  sddom  used  except  in  composition.  Its 
constant  use,  thoefore,  in  Masonry,  is  a  pe- 
culiarity. 

Plmnb-Iine.  A  line  to  which  a  piece  of 
lead  is  attached  so  as  to  make  it  hcuig  per- 
gNifc^  pendicularlv.  The  plumb-line,  some- 
%  5j^o|  times  called  simply  the  line,  is  one  of 
the  working-tools  of  the  Past  Master. 
According  to  Preston,  it  was  one  of  the 
instruments  of  Masonry  which  was  pre- 
sented to  the  Master  of  a  Lod^e  at  his 
installation,  and  he  defines  its  sym- 
boliom  as  follows :  ''The  line  teaches  the 
criterion  of  rectitude,  to  avoid  dissimu- 
lation in  conversation  and  action,  and 
to  direct  our  steps  in  thepath which 
#  leads  to  inmiortality.''  Tiiis  idea  of 
the  immortal  life  was  always  connected  in 
symbology  with  that  of  the  perpendicular — 
something  that  rose  directly  upward.  Thus 
in  the  primitive  church,  the  worshiping  Chris- 
tians stood  up  at  prayer  on  Sunday,  as  a  refer- 
ence to  the  Lord's  resurrection  on  that  day. 
This  symbolism  is  not,  however,  preserved  m 
the  verse  of  the  prophet  Amos  (vii.  7),  which 
is  read  in  this  country  as  the  Scripture  pas- 
sage of  the  Second  De^ee,  where  it  seems 
rather  to  refer  to  the  strict  justice  which  God 
will  apply  to  the  people  of  Israd.  It  there 
oomcides  with  the  first  Masonic  defini- 
tion that  the  line  teaches  the  criterion 
of  moral  rectitude. 

Plmnli-Bule.  A  nanow  board, 
having  a  plumb-line  suspended  from 
its  top  and  a  perpenmcular  mark 
througn  its  middle.  It  is  one  of  the 
working-tools  of  a  Fellow-Craft,  but 
in  Masonic  language  is  called  the 
Plumb,  which  see. 
Pliurallty  of  Totes.  See  Majority. 
Poetry  d  Masonry.  Although  Freema- 
sonry has  been  distinguished  more  than  any 
other  single  institution  for  the  number  of 
verses  to  which  it  has  given  birth,  it  has  not 
produced  any  poetry  of  a  very  nigh  order, 
except  a  few  lyrical  effusions.  Rime,  al- 
though not  alwi^  of  transcendent  merit,  has 
been  a  favorite  form  of  conveying  its  instruc- 
tions. The  oldest  of  the  Constitutions^  that 
known  as  the  Halliwell  or  Regius  MS.,  is 
written  in  verse;  and  almost  all  the  early 
catechisms  of  the  degrees  were  in  the  form  of 
rime,  which,  although  often  doggerel  in 
character,  served  as  a  convenient  method  of 
assisting  the  memory.  But  the  imagination, 
which  might  have  been  occupied  in  the  higher 
walks  of  poetry,  seems  in  Freemasonry  to  have 
been  expendea  in  the  construction  of  its  sym- 
bolism, which  may,  however,  be  considered 
often  as  the  results  of  true  poetic  genius. 
There  are,  besides  the  songs,  of  which  the 
number  in  all  languages  is  very  great,  an 


abundance  of  prologues  and  epilogues,  of  odes 
and  anthems,  some  of  which  are  not  disCTed- 
itable  to  their  authors  or  to  the  Institution. 
But  there  are  very  few  poems  on  Masonib 
subjects  of  any  length,  llie  French  have  in- 
dulged more  than  any  other  nation  in  this  sort 
of  composition,  and  the  earliest  Masonic  poem 
known  is  one  published  at  Frankfort,  1756, 
with  the  title  of  Noblesse  dee  Frano-macons 
ou  InstUviion  de  lew  SocUU  avant  le  dduge 
univeraei  et  de  eon  renoiweUemeni  aprhe  le 
Deluge. 

It  was  printed  anonymously,  but  the  au- 
thorship of  it  is  attributed  to  M.  Jartijgue.  It 
is  a  transfer  to  verse  of  all  the  Masomc  myths 
contained  in  the  ''Legend  of  the  Craft"  and 
the  traditional  history  of  Anderson.  Neither 
the  material  nor  the  execution  exempt  the 
author  from  Horace's  denunciation  of  poetic 
mediocrity. 

Pointed  Cubical  Stone.  The  "  Broached 
Thumel"  (a.  v.)  mentioned  by  Dr.  Oliver  and 
others  in  the  Tracing-Board  of  an  Entered 
Apprentice,  and  known  to  the  French  Mason 
as  the  pierre  cubiquej  has  an  ax  inserted  in 
the  apex.  Bro.  William  S.  Rockwell  consid- 
ered this  feature  in  the  Tracing-Board  re- 
markable and  suggestive  of  curious  reflections, 
and  thus  reasoned:  "The  cubic  stone  pointed 
with  an  axe  driven  into  it^  is  strikingly  similar 
to  a  peculiar  hieroglyphic  of  the  Egyptians. 


The  name  of  one  of  their  gtxls  is  written  with  a 
determinative  sign  affixed  to  it,  consisting  of  a 
smooth  rectangular  stone  with  a  knife  over  it; 
but  the  most  singular  portion  of  the  circum- 
stance is,  that  this  hieroglyphic,  which  is  read 
by  Egyptologists,  Seth,  is  the  symbol  of  false- 
hood and  error,  in  oontradistmction  to  the 
roush  (Brute)  stone,  which  is  the  symbol  of 
f  aitn  and  truth.  The  symbol  of  error  was  the 
soft  stone,  which  could  oe  cut:  the  symbol  of 
truth,  the  hard  stone,  on  which  no  tool  could 
be  used." 

Seth  is  the  true  Egyptian  name  of  the  god 
known  afterward  by  the  name  of  Typhon,  at 
one  time  devoutly  worshiped  and  profoundly 
venerated  in  the  culminating  epoch  of  the 
Pharaonic  empire,  as  the  monuments  of  Ear- 
nac  and  Medmet-Abou  testify.  But  in  time 
his  worship  was  overthrown,  his  shrines  dese- 
crated, his  name  and  titles  chiseled  from  the 
monumental  granite,  and  he  himself,  from 
being  venerated  as  the  giver  of  life  ana  bless* 
ings  to  the  rulers  of  Egypt,  deppraded  from  his 
position,  treated  as  a  aestroymg  demon,  and 
shunned  as  the  personification  of  evil.  This 
was  not  long  before  the  exode  of  the  children 
of  Israel.  I%th  was  the  father  of  Judseus  and 
Palestinusy  is  the  god  of  the  Semitic  tribes  who 
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rested  on  the  seventli  day,  and  bean  the 
swarthy  complexion  of  the  nated  race.  Seth 
IB  also  known  by  other  names  in  the  hiero- 
glvphio  l^end^  among  the  most  striking  of 
wnidi  is  &r,  that  is  Bal.  known  to  us  in  sa- 
cred histofy  as  the  fatal  stumbling-block  of 
idolatry  to  the  Jewish  people.  (See  Triangle 
and  Square.)  [C.  T.  McClenachan.] 

Points.  In  the  Old  CanstiiuHona  known  as 
the  HaJliwell  or  Regius  MS.,  there  are  fifteen 
regulations  which  are  called  points.  The  fif- 
teen articles  which  precede  are  said  to  have 
been  in  existence  before  the  meeting  at  York, 
and  then  only  collected  after  search,  while  the 
fifteen  points  were  then  enacted.  Thus  we 
are  told— 

"  Fifteen  artyoulus  they  there  aougton,  {wught. 

And  fifteen  poyntys  there  they  wrogton,  iwrciuohi, 
enacted,)'^ 

The  points  referred  to  in  the  ritualistic 
phrase,  ''arts,  parts,  and  points  of  the  hidden 
mysteries  of  Masonry,"  are  the  rules  and  reg- 
ulations of  the  Institution.  Phillips's  New 
World  of  Words  (edit.  1706)  defines  point  as 
"an  head  or  chief  matter."  It  is  in  this  sense 
that  we  speak  of  the  ''points  of  Masoniy." 

Poliits  of  Entrance,  P»fect.  In  the 
earliest  lectures  of  the  last  century  these  were 
called  "Principal  Points."  The  designation 
of  them  as  "Perfect  Points  of  Entrance"  was 
of  a  later  date.  They  are  described  both  in 
the  Knglish  and  the  American  systems.  Their 
specific  names,  and  their  allusion  to  the  four 
cardinal  virtues,  are  the  same  in  both;  but  the 
verbal  explanations  differ,  although  not  sub- 
stantially. They  are  so  called  because  they 
refer  to  four  important  points  of  the  initia- 
tion. The  Guttural  refers  to  the  entrance 
upon  the  penal  responsibilities;  the  Pectoral, 
to  the  entrance  into  the  Lodge;  the  Manual, 
to  the  entrance  on  the  covenant;  and  the 
Pedal,  to  the  entrance  on  the  instructions  in 
the  northeast. 

Poinls  of  Fdlowship,  Five.  There  are 
duties  owing  by  ever^  Mason  to  his  breth- 
ren, whioh,  from  their  symbolic  allusion  to 
certain  points  of  the  body,  and  from  the  lesson 
of  brotherly  love  whidi  tney  teach,  are  oaJled 
the  "Five  Points  of  Fellowship."  They  are 
symbolically  illustrated  in  the  Third  D^zree, 
ajid  have  been  summed  up  by  Oliver  as  "as- 
sisting a  brother  in  his  distress,  supporting 
him  in  his  virtuous  undertaking,  praying  for 
his  welfare,  keeping  inviolate  his  secrets,  and 
vindicating  his  reputation  as  well  in  his  ab- 
sence as  in  his  raesence."     (Landm.,  i.,  185.) 

Ck)le,  in  the  rreemasona^  lAbrary  (p.  190), 
gives  the  same  ideas  in  diffuser  language,  as 
follows: 

"First.  When  the  necessities  of  a  brother 
call  for  my  aid  and  suppK>rt,  I  will  be  ever 
ready  to  lend  him  such  assistance,  to  save  him 
from  sinking,  as  may  not  be  detrimental  to 
myself  or  connections,  if  I  find  him  worthy 
thereof. 

"Second.  Indolence  shall  not  cause  my 
footsteps  to  hahy  nor  wrath  turn  them  aside; 


but  forgetting  every  selfish  oonsidflnition,  I 
will  be  ever  swift  m  foot  to  serve,  help,  aiid 
execute  benevolence  to  a  fdlow-creature  in 
distress,  and  more  particularly  to  a  brother 
Mason. 

"Third.  When  I  offer  up  my  ejaculations 
to  Almighty  God,  a  broth^s  w^are  I  will 
remember  as  mj  own;  for  as  the  voices  of 
babes  and  sucklings  ascend  to  the  Throne  of 
Grace,  so  most  assiuedly  will  the  breathhagB  of 
a  fervent  heart  arise  to  the  mansions  of  Giiss, 
as  our  prayers  are  certainly  req[uired  (rf  each 
other. 

"Fourth.  A  brother's  secrets,  delivered  to 
me  as  such,  I  will  keep  as  I  woula  my  own;  as 
betraying  that  trust  might  be  doing  him  the 
greatest  mjury  he  could  sustain  in  tms  mortal 
Bfe;  nay,  it  would  be  like  the  villany  of  an 
assassin,  who  lurks  in  darkness  to  stab  his  ad- 
versary, when  unarmed  and  least  prepared  to 
meet  an  enemy. 

"Fifth.  A  brother's  character  I  will  support 
in  his  absence  as  I  would  in  his  presence:  I 
wiU  not  wrongfully  revile  him  myself,  nor  will 
I  suffer  it  to  be  done  by  others,  if  in  my  power 
to  OTevent  it." 

The  enumeration  of  these  Points  by  some 
other  more  recent  authorities  differs  from 
Cole's,  apparently,  only  in  the  order  in  which 
the  Points  are  placed.  The  latter  order  is 
given  as  follows  in  Mack^s  Lexicon  oJFre^ 
masonry: 

"First.  Indolence  should  not  cause  our 
footsteps  to  halt,  or  wrath  turn  them  aside; 
but  with  eager  alacrity  and  swiftness  of  foot, 
we  should  press  forward  in  the  exercise  of 
charity  and  kindness  to  a  distressed  f ellow- 
creature. 

"Secondly.  In  our  devotions  to  Almi«^ty 
God,  we  should  remember  a  brother's  wcfiare 
as  our  own;  for  the  prayers  of  a  fervent  and 
sincere  heart  will  find  no  less  favor  in  the  sip^t 
of  Heaven,  because  the  petition  for  seuis 
mingled  with  aspirations  of  benevolence  for  a 
friend. 

"Thirdly.  When  a  brother  intrusts  to  our 
keeping  the  secret  thoudits  of  his  bosom,  pni- 
dence  and  fidelity  should  place  a  oacrea  seal 
upon  our  lips,  lest,  in  an  unguarded  moment, 
we  betray  the  solemn  trust  confided  to  our 
honor. 

"Fourthly.  When  adversity  has  visited  our 
brother,  and  his  calamities  call  for  our  aid,  we 
should  cheerfully  and  liberally  stretch  forth 
the  hand  of  kindness,  to  save  him  fot>m  ink- 
ing, and  to  relieve  his  necessities. 

"Fifthly.  While  with  candor  and  kindness 
we  should  admonish  a  brother  of  his  faults,  we 
should  never  revile  his  character  bcAund  his 
back,  but  rather,  when  attacked  by  others, 
support  and  defend  it." 

The  difference  here  is  apparently  only  in  the 
order  of  enumeration,  but  really  there  is  an  im- 
portant difference  in  the  symbols  on  which  the 
instructions  are  founded.  In  the  old  system, 
the  symbols  are  the  hand,  the  foot,  the  Imee, 
the  breast,  and  the  back.  In  the  new  system, 
th^  first  symbol  or  the  hand  is  omitted,  uid  the 
mouth  and  the  ear  substituted.    There  is  no 
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doabt  that  tlus  omiadon  of  the  first  and  in- 
seition  dT  the  last  are  ixmovatioiis,  which 
sprung  m>  in  1842  at  the  Baltimore  Conven- 
tion, ana  the  enumeration  given  by  Cole  is 
the  old  and  genuine  one,  which  was  orif^inall^ 
taught  in  Sigjand  by  Preston,  and  m  this 
ooimtry  by  Webb. 

Pointo»  The  Five.  See  Ckromatie  CaUn- 
dor. 

Fctets,  Twdve  Grand.  See  Tvfeive  Origir 
nal  Points  of  Mawnry, 

Poliit  within  »  Circle.  This  is  a  svmbol 
of  ^preat  interest  and  importance,  and  brings 
us  mto  close  connection  with  the  early  svm- 
holism  of  the  solar  orb  and  the  universe,  which 
was  predominant  in  the  ancient  sun-worship. 
The  lectures  of  Freemasonry  give  what  mod- 
em Monitors  have  made  an  exoteric  explana- 
tion of  the  symbol,  in  telling  us  that  the  point 
represents  an  individual  brother,  the  circle  the 
boundary  line  of  his  duty  to  God  and  man,  and 
the  two  perpendicular  parallel  lines  the  patron 
saints  of  the  Order — St.  John  the  Baptist  and 
St.  John  the  Evangelist. 

But  that  this  was  not  always  its  symbolic 
signification,  we  may  collect  from  the  true  his- 
tory of  its  connection  with  the  phallus  of  the 
Ancient  Mysteries.  The  phallus,  as  I  have 
alread^r  shown  under  the  word,  was  among  the 
Egyptians  the  symbol  of  fecundity,  expressed 
by  the  male  generative  principle.  It  was 
communicated  from  the  rites  of  Osiris  to  the 
religious  festivals  of  Greece.  Among  the 
Asiatics  the  same  emblem,  under  the  name  of 
lingam,  was,  in  connection  with  the  female 
porincime,  worshiped  as  the  symbols  of  the 
GreatTather  and  Mother,  or  producing  causes 
of  the  human  race,  after  their  destruction  by 
the  deluge.  On  tms  subject,  Captain  Wilford 
(AHat,  Res,)  remarks  "tnat  it  was  believed  in 
India,  that,  at  the  general  deluse,  everything 
was  involved  in  the  common  destruction  ex- 
cept the  male  and  female  principles,  or  organs 
ci  generation,  which  were  destined  to  produce 
a  new  race,  and  to  repeople  the  earth  when  the 
waters  had  subsidea  from  its  surface.  The 
female  principle,  symbolized  by  the  moon,  aa- 
sumed  the  form  of  a  lunette  or  crescent;  while 
the  male  principle,  symbolized  by  the  sun,  aa- 
fluming  the  form  of  the  lingam,  placed  hixnself 
erect  in  the  center  of  the  lunette,  like  the  mast 
^  a  ship.  The  two  principles,  in  this  united 
f orm|  floated  on  the  surface  of  the  waters  dur- 
ing tne  period  of  their  prevalence  on  the  earth; 
and  HxuB  became  the  progenitors  of  a  new  race 
of  men."  Here,  then,  was  the  first  outline  of 
the  point  within  a  drde,  representing  the  prin- 
ciple of  fecundity,  and  doubtless  the  symbol, 
connected  with  a  different  history,  that, 
namelv,  of  Osiris,  was  transmitted  by  the  In- 
dian philosophers  to  Egypt,  and  to  the  other 
nations,  who  derived,  as  I  have  elsewhere 
shown,  all  thdr  rites  from  the  East. 

It  was  in  deference  to  this  ag^bolism  that, 
as  Hipgrng  remarks  (AfiaoaZ.,  ii.,  306),  circular 
temples  were  in  the  very  earliest  aces  univer- 
sally erected  in  cydar  numbers  to  do  honor  to 
the  Deit^. 

Im  India,  stone  circles,  or  rather  their  ruins, 


are  everywhere  found;  among  the  oldest  of 
which,  according  to  Moore  (Pcmlh,^  242),  is 
that  of  Dipaldiaoa,  and  whose  execution  wiU 
compete  with  that  of  the  Greeks.  In  the  old- 
est monuments  of  the  Druids  we  find,  em  at 
Stonehenge  and  Abury,  the  circle  of  stones. 
In  fact,  afi  the  temples  of  the  Druids  were  cir- 
cular, with  a  single  stone  erected  in  the  center. 
A  Druidical  monument  in  Pembrokediire, 
called  Y  Cromlech,  is  described  as  consisting 
of  several  rude  stones  pitched  on  end  in  a  cir- 
cular order,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  circle  a 
vast  stone  placed  on  several  pillars.  Near 
Keswick,  in  Cumberland,  says  Oliver  (Sims 
and  Symbols^  174),  is  another  specimen  of  this 
Druidical  symbol.  On  a  hill  stands  a  circle  of 
forty  stones  placed  perpendicularly,  of  a^ut 
five  feet  and  a  half  in  height,  and  one  stone  in 
the  center  of  greater  altitude. 

Among  the  Scandinavians,  the  hall  of  Odin 
contained  twelve  seats,  disposed  in  the  form  of 
a  circle,  for  the  principal  gods^  with  an  ele- 
vated seat  in  the  center  for  Odm.  Scandina- 
vian monuments  of  this  form  are  stiU  to  be 
found  in  Scania,  Zealand,  and  Jutland. 

But  it  is  useless  to  multiply  examples  of  the 
prevalence  of  this  symbol  among  the  ancients. 
And  now  let  us  apply  this  knowledge  to  the 
Masonic  symbol. 

We  have  seen  that  the  phallus  and  the  point 
within  a  circle  come  from  the  same  source,  and 
must  have  been  identical  in  si^ufication. 
But  the  phallus  was  the  ssrmbol  of  fecundity, 
or  the  male  generative  principle,  which  by 
the  ancients  was  supposed  to  be  the  sun  (they 
looking  to  the  creature  and  not  to  the  Oeator), 
because  by  the  sun's  heat  and  li^^t  the  earth  is 
made  proufic,  and  its  productions  are  brought 
to  maturity.  The  pomt  within  the  circle  was 
then  originally  the  symbol  of  the  sun;  and  as 
the  lingam  of  India  stood  in  the  center  of  the 
lunette,  so  it  stands  within  the  center  of  the 
Univerae.  typified  bv  the  circle,  impregnating 
and  viviiying  it  with  its  heat.  And  thus  the 
astronomers  have  been  led  to  adopt  the  same 
figure  as  their  symbol  of  the  sun. 

Now  it  is  admitted  that  the  Lodge  repre- 
sents the  world  or  the  universe,  and  tJie  Master 
and  Wardens  within  it  represent  the  sun  in 
three  positions.  Thus  we  arrive  at  the  true 
interpretation  of  the  Masonic  symbolism  of 
the  point  within  the  circle.  It  is  the  same 
thing,  but  under  a  different  form,  as  the  Mas- 
ter and  Wardens  of  a  Lodge.  The  Master  and 
Wardens  are  symbols  of  the  suxl  the  Lodge  of 
the  universe,  or  world,  just  as  the  point  is  the 
symbol  of  the  same  sun,  and  the  surrounding 
circle  of  the  universe. 

*An  addition  to  the  above  may  be  given,  by 
referring  to  one  of  the  oldest  symbols  among 
the  Egyptians,  and  found  upon  their  monu- 
ments, which  was  a  circle  centered  by  an 
A  U  M,  supported  by  two  erect  paralld  ser- 
pents; the  circle  being  expressive  of  the  col- 
lective people  of  the  world,  protected  by  the 
parallel  atlnbutes,  the  Power  and  Wisdom  of 

*  From  this  point  the  artiale  is  by  G.  T.  Me- 
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the  Creator.  The  Alpha  and  Omega,  or  the 
\Xf'% 00  representing  the  Egyptian  omnipo- 
tent God,  surrounded  by  His  creation,  having 
for  a  boundary  no  other  limit  than  what  may 
come  within  his  boundless  scope,  his  Wisdom 
and  Power.  At  times  this  circle  is  represented 


by  the  Ananta  (Sanskrit,  etemUy),  a  serpent 
with  its  tail  in  its  mouth.  The  parallel  ser- 
pents were  of  the  cobra  species. 

It  has  been  suggestively  said  that  the  Ma- 
sonic symbol  refS^  to  the  circuits  or  cir- 
cumambulation  of  the  initiato  about  the 
sacred  Altar,  which  supports  the  three  Great 
Lights  as  a  central  point,  while  the  brethren 
stand  in  two  parallel  lines. 

Poland.  Freemasonry  was  introduced  into 
Poland,  in  1736,  by  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Eng- 
land; but  in  1739  the  Lodges  were  closed  m 
consequence  of  the  edict  of  King  Augustus  II., 
who  enforced  the  bull  of  Pope  Clement  XII. 
From  1742  to  1749  Masonry  was  revived  and 
several  Lodges  erected,  which  flourished  for  a 
time,  but  afterward  fell  into  decay.  In  1766 
Count  Mosrvnski  sought  to  put  it  on  a  better 
footing,  and  in  1769  a  Grand  Lodge  was 
formed,  of  which  he  was  chosen  Grand  Master. 
The  Grand  Lod^e  of  England  recognized  this 
body  as  a  Provincial  Grand  Lodge.  On  the 
first  division  of  Poland,  the  labors  of  the 
Grand  Lodge  were  suspended;  but  they  were 
revived  in  1773  by  Count  Bruhl,  who  intro- 
duced the  ritual  of  the  Strict  Observance,  es- 
tablished several  new  Lodges,  and  acknowl- 
edged the  supremacy  of  the  United  Lodges  of 
Germany.  There  was  a  Lodge  in  Warsaw, 
working  in  the  French  Rito,  under  the  au- 
thority of  the  Grand  Orient  of  France,  and  an- 
other under  the  English  system.  Tnese  dif- 
ferences of  Rites  created  many  dissensions, 
but  in  August,  1781,  the  Lodge  Catherine  of 
the  North  Star  received  a  Warrant  as  a  Pro- 
vincial Grand  Lodge,  and  on  December  27th 
of  the  same  year  the  body  was  organized,  and 
Ignatius  Pococki  elected  Grand  Master  of  all 
Polish  and  Lithuanian  Lodges,  the  English 


QSrstem  being  provisionalUr  adopted.  In  1794, 
with  the  dissolution  of  the  kingdom,  the 
Lodges  in  the  Russian  and  Austrian  portions 
of  the  partition  were  suppressed,  and  those 
only  in  Prussian  Poland  continued  their  ex- 
istoice.  Upon  the  creation,  by  Napoleon,  of 
the  Grand  Duchy  of  Warsaw,  a  Grand  Orient 
of  Poland  was  immediately  established.  This 
body  continued  in  operation  until  1823,  witii 
more  than  forty  Lodges  under  its  obedience. 
In  November  of  that  year  the  Order  was  inter- 
dicted in  consequence  of  the  ukase  of  the  Em- 
peror Alexander  prohibiting  all  secret  societies, 
and  all  the  Lodses  were  thereon  dosed.  Dur^ 
ing  the  revolt  of  1830  a  few  Lodges  arose,  but 
they  lasted  only  until  the  insurrection  was 
suppressed. 

Politics.  There  is  no  charge  more  fre- 
quently made  against  Freemasonry  than  tibat 
of  its  tendency  to  revolution,  and  conspiracy, 
and  to  political  organizations  which  may  sdf- 
fect  the  peace  of  society  or  interfere  with  the 
riffhts  of  governments.  It  was  the  substance 
of  idl  Barrud's  and  Robison's  accusations, 
that  the  Jacobinism  of  France  and  Germany 
was  nurtured  in  the  Lodges  of  those  countries: 
it  was  the  theme  of  all  the  denimdations  ot 
the  anti-Masons  of  America,  that  the  Order 
was  seeking  a  political  ascendancy  and  an 
undue  influence  over  the  government;  it  has 
been  the  unjust  accusation  of  every  enemy  of 
the  Institution  in  all  times  past,  that  its  ob- 
ject and  aim  is  the  possession  of  ix>wer  and 
control  in  the  affairs  of  state.  It  is  in  vain 
that  history  records  no  instance  of  this  unlaw- 
ful connection  between  Freemasonry  and  pol- 
itics: it  is  in  vain  that  the  libeler  is  directed 
to  the  Ancient  Constitutions  of  the  Order, 
which  expressly  forbid  such  connection;  the 
libel  is  stul  written,  and  Masonry  is  again  and 
again  condemned  as  a  political  club. 

Polkal.  A  significant  word  in  the  hi^h 
degrees,  which  means  altogether  separated,  m 
allusion  to  the  disunited  condition  of  the  Ma- 
sonic Order  at  the  time,  divided  as  it  was  into 
various  and  conflicting  rites.  The  word  is 
corrupted  from  palcol,  and  is  derived  from  the 
radical  7D,  poZ,  which,  as  Gesenius  says.  evez]y- 
where  implies  separation,  and  the  aaverbial 
7D,  kolf  wnoUy,  altogether. 

Polychronlcoii.  Ranulf  Higden,  a  monk 
of  Chester,  wrote,  about  1350,  under  itda  title 
a  Latin  chronide,  which  was  translated  into 
English  in  1387  by  John  Trevisa,  and  pub- 
lished by  William  Caxton,  in  1482,  as  The 
Polyckronicon;  "contejmyng  the  Beryn^ 
and  Dedes  of  many  Tymes."  Another  eoition 
was  published  (though,  perhaps,  it  was  the 
same  book  with  a  new  title)  by  W3mkyn  de 
Woorde,  in  1485,  as  Policronicon,  in  which 
booke  hen  compryaed  bryefly  many  vxmderful 
hystoryeSf  Englished  by  one  Treuieaj  vicarye  of 
Barkley^tCf  a  copy  of  which  sold  in  1857  for 
£37.  There  was  another  translation  in  the 
same  century  by  an  unknown  author.  The 
two  translations  made  the  book  familiar  to 
the  English  public,  with  whom  it  was  at  one 
time  a  favonte  work.  It  was  much  used  by 
the  compiler  or  compilers  of  the  Old  Constv* 
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iuHtma  now  known  as  the  Cooke  Manusaript. 
Indeed,  tiiere  k  very  litUe  doubt  that  the 
writers  of  the  okl  Masonic  records  borrowed 
from  the  Polychronicon  many  of  their  early 
lesends  of  Masonry.  In  1865  there  was  pul>- 
liuied  at  London,  under  the  authority  ox  the 
Master  of  the  Rous,  an  edition  of  the  original 
Latin  chronide^  with  both  the  Knglish  trans- 
lations, that  (tt  Trevisa  and  that  of  the  un- 
known writer. 

Pomegnuiate.  The  pomegranate,  as  a 
mobol,  was  known  to  ana  highly  esteemed  by 
the  nations  of  antiquity.  In  the  description 
of  the  pillars  which  stood  at  the  porch  of  the 
Temple  (see  1  Kings  vii.  15),  it  is  said  that  the 
artificer  "made  two  chapiters  of  molten  brass 
to  set  upon  the  tops  of  the  i>i]]ars."  Now  the 
Hebrew  word  capntarimf  which  has  been  tran»- 
lated  "chapiters/'  and  for  which,  in  Amos  ix. 
1,  the  word  "lintel"  has  been  incorrectly  sub- 
stituted (though  the  marginal  reading  cor- 
rects the  error),  signifies  an  artificial  large 
pomegranate,  or  globe.  The  ori^^inal  meaning 
js  not  preserved  in  the  Septuagmt,  which  has 
^^atfmrjip,  nor  in  the  Vulgate,  which  uses 
''spnariua,"  both  meaning  simply  "a  round 
ball."  But  Josedhus,  in  his  AnUquitiee,  has 
kept  to  the  literal  Hebrew.  It  was  customary 
to  place  such  ornaments  upon  the  tope  or 
heads  of  columns,  and  in  other  situations. 
The  skirt  of  Aaron's  robe  was  ordered  to  be 
decorated  with  golden  bells  and  pomegranates, 
and  they  were  among  the  ornaments  fixed 
upon  the  golden  candelabra.  There  seems, 
tncarefore,  to  have  been  attached  to  this  fruit 
some  mvstic  signification,  to  which  it  is  in- 
dd)ted  lor  the  veneration  thus  paid  to  it.  If 
so,  this  mystic  meaning  should  oe  traced  into 
Spurious  Freemasonry;  for  there,  after  all,  if 
there  be  any  antiquity  in  our  Order,  we  shall 
find  the  parallel  of  all  its  rites  and  ceremonies. 

The  Syrians  at  Damascus  worshiped  an 
idol  whidi  they  called  Rimmon.  This  was 
the  same  idol  thai  was  worshiped  by  Naaman 
before  his  conversion,  as  recorded  in  the  Sec- 
ond Book  of  Kings.  The  learned  have  not  been 
able  to  agree  as  to  the  nature  of  this  idol, 
whether  he  was  a  representation  of  Helios  or 
^e  Sun,  the  god  <»  the  Phoenicians,  or  of 
Venus,  or  according  to  Grotius,  in  hiis  com- 
mentary on  the  passage  in  Elings,  of  Saturn,  or 
what,  according  to  Statins,  seems  moreprob- 
able,  of  Jupiter  Cassius.  But  it  is  sufficient 
for  thepresent  purpose  to  know  that  Rimmon 
is  the  Hebrew  and  Syriac  {orpomegranaU, 

Chimberland,  the  learned  Bishop  of  Peter- 
borough {Orig.  Gent,  Ant.,p,  60),  quotes  Achil- 
les Statins,  a  converted  Pagan,  and  Bishop  of 
Alexandria,  as  saying  that  on  Mount  Cacn 
sius  (which  Bochart  places  between  Canaan 
and  ^^ypt)  there  was  a  temple  wherein  Jupi- 
ter's image  held  a  pomegranate  in  his  hand, 
which  Statins  goes  on  to  say.  "had  a  mystical 
meaninc."  Sanconiatiion  thinks  this  temple 
was  hunt  bv  the  descendants  of  the  Cabui. 
Cumberland  attempts  to  explain  this  mystery 
thus:  "Agreeably  Hereunto  I  guess  that  the 
pomegranate  in  uie  hand  of  Jupiter  or  Juno, 
(IjeoMise,  when  it  ia  opened,  it  discloseB  a 


mat  number  of  seeds,)  signified  only,  that 
those  deities  were,  being  long-lived,  the  parents 
of  a  great  many  chiloten,  and  families  that 
soon  grew  into  nations,  which  thev  planted  in 
large  possessions,  when  the  world  was  newly 
begun  to  be  peopled^  by  giving  them  laws  and 
other  useful  inventions  to  ntake  their  lives 
comfortable." 

Pausanias  (Corintkiaca,p.  59)  Bays  he  saw. 
not  far  from  the  ruins  of  Myceme,  an  image  oi 
Juno  holding  in  one  lumd  a  scepter,  and  in  the 
other  a  pomegranate;  but  he  lucewise  declines 
assigning  any  exphuiation  of  the  emblem, 
merely  deciding  that  it  was  kroppnrAr^pof 
XiSyot — ^"a  forbidden  m3rBtery."  That  is,  one 
which  was  forbidden  by  ^e  Cabiri  to  be  di- 
vulged. 

In  the  festival  of  the  Thesmophoria,  ob- 
served in  honor  of  the  goddess  Ceres,  it  was 
held  unlawful  for  the  ^ebrants  (who  were 
women)  to  eat  the  pomegranate.  Clemens 
Alexandiinus  asngns  as  a  reason,  that  it  was 
supposed  that  this  fruit  sprang  from  the  blood 
of  Mcchus. 

Bryant  (Anc.  Myth.,  iii.,  237)  says  that  the 
Ark  was  looked  upon  as  tne  mother  of  man- 
kind, and  on  this  account  it  was  figured  under 
the  semblance  of  a  pomegranate;  for  as  tibis 
fruit  abounds  with  seeds,  it  was  thought  no 
improper  emblem  of  the-  Ark,  which  con- 
tained the  rudiments  of  the  future  world.  In 
fact,  few  plants  had  among  the  ancients  a 
more  mythical  history  than  Uie  pomegranate. 

From  the  Hebrews,  who  used  it  mystically 
at  the  Temple^  it  passed  over  to  the  Masons, 
who  adopted  it  as  the  symbol  of  plenty,  for 
which  it  is  well  adapted  by  its  swelling  and 
seed-abounding  fruit. 

Pomme  Verte  (Green  Apple),  Order  of 
the*  An  androgynous  Order,  instituted  in 
Germany  in  1780,  and  afterward  introduced 
into  France.     (Thory,  Ada  Lot.,  i.,  333.) 

Pommel.  A  round  knob;  a  term  applied 
to  the  globes  or  balls  on  the  top  of  the  pillars 
which  stood  at  the  porch  of  Solomon's  Temple. 
It  was  introduced  into  the  Masonic  lectures 
from  Scriptural  language.  The  two  pommeU 
of  the  chapitere  is  in  2  Chron.  iv.  13.  It  is. 
however,  an  architectural  term,  thus  defined 
by  Parker  ifflosa.  Arch,,  p.  365) :  "Pommel  de- 
notes generally  any  ornament  of  a  globular 
form." 

Fontif  es  It^res.    See  Bridge  BuOdera. 

Fontlfex.    Bee  Bridge  Buildera. 

PontUL  In  addition  to  what  has  been  said 
of  this  word  in  the  article  on  the  "Bridge 
Builders  of  the  Middle  Ages."  the  following 
from  Athanase  Coquerel,  fils.  in  a  recent 
essa^  entitled  The  Riee  and  Decline  of  the  Rom^ 
ieh  Church,  will  be  interesting. 

"What  IS  the  meaning  of  'pontiff'?  <  Pon- 
tiff' means  bridge  maxer,  brid^  builder. 
Whv  are  they  called  in  that  way?  Here  is  the 
explanation  of  the  fact :  In  the  very  first  years 
of  the  existence  of  Rome,  at  a  time  of  which 
we  have  a  very  fabulous  history  and  but  few 
existing  monuments,  the  little  town  of  Rome, 
not  built  on  seven  hills,  as  is  generally  sup- 
posed—there are  eleven  of  thorn  sow;  then 
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there  were  within  the  town  less  than  eeyen, 
even — ^that  little  town  had  a  great  deal  to  fear 
from  an  enemy  which  should  take  one  of  the 
hills  that  were  out  of  town — ^the  Janiculum — 
because  the  Janiculum  is  higher  than  the 
others,  and  from  that  hill  an  enemy  could  very 
easily  throw  stones,  fire,  or  any  means  of  de- 
struction into  the  town.  The  Janiculum  was 
separated  from  the  town  bv  the  Tiber.  Then 
the  first  necessity  for  the  oefense  of  that  little 
town  of  Rome  was  to  have  a  bridge.  They 
had  built  a  wooden  bridge  over  the  Tiber,  and 
a  ffteat  point  of  interest  to  the  town  was,  that 
this  bridge  should  be  kept  always  in  sood  order, 
so  that  at  any  moment  troops  coula  pass  over. 
Then,  with  the  special  genius  of  the  Romans, 
of  which  we  have  other  instances,  they  or^ 
dained,  curiously  enough,  that  the  men,  who 
were  a  corporation,  to  Uke  care  of  that  bridge 
should  be  sacred;  that  their  function,  neces- 
sary to  the  defense  of  the  town,  should  be  con- 
sidered holy;  that  they  should  be  priests;  and 
the  highest  of  them  was  called '  the  high  brid^ 
maker.'  So  it  happened  that  there  was  m 
Rome  a  coiporation  of  bridge  makers — pon- 
t^uxs — of  whom  the  head  was  the  most  sacred 
of  all  Roinans;  because  in  those  days  his  life 
and  the  life  of  his  companions  was  deemed 
necessary  to  the  safety  of  the  town." 

And  thus  it  is  that  the  title  of  Pontifex  Max- 
imus,  assumed  bv  the  Pope  of  Rome,  hteridly 
means  the  Grand  Bridse  Builder. 

Pontifl;  Grand.    See  Orand  Pontiff. 

Poor  Fellow-Soldiers  of  Jesus  Christ. 
(Paupere8  eammUitones  Jesu  ChrisU.)  This 
was  the  title  fijist  assumed  by  the  Knights 
Templars. 

Pooroosh.  The  spirit  or  essence  of  Brahm 
in  the  Indian  religious  system. 

Poppy.  In  the  mysteries  of  the  ancients, 
the  poppy  was  the  symbol  of  r^;eneration. 
The  somniferous  qualities  of  the  plant  ex- 
pressed the  idea  of  quiescence;  but  the  seeds 
of  a  new  existence  which  it  contained  were 
thought  to  show  that  nature,  thou^  her  pow- 
ers were  suspended,  yet  possessed  the  capabil- 
ity of  being  called  into  a  renewed  existence. 
Thus  the  poppy  planted  near  a  grave  sym- 
bolized the  idea  of  a  resurrection.  Hence,  it 
conveyed  the  same  ssrmbolism  as  the  ever- 
green or  sprig  of  acacia  does  in  the  Masonic 
mysteries. 

Porch  ei  the  Temple.  See  Temple  of 
Solomon. 

Porta,  GamlNittlsta.  A  physicist  of 
Naples,  who  was  bom  in  1545  anddied  in  1615. 
He  was  the  founder  of  the  SegreUfOr  "Acad- 
emy of  Secrets, "  which  see.  He  devoted 
himself  to  the  study  of  the  occult  sciences,  was 
the  inventor  of  the  camera  obscura^  ana  the 
author  of  several  treatises  on  Mane,  Physi- 
oimomy,  and  Secret  Writing.  De  Feller 
(Bioff.  Univ.)  classes  him  with  Cornelius 
Agrippa,  Cardan.  Paracelsus,  and  other  dis- 
ciples of  occult  pnilosophy. 

Porttfortiim.  A  banner  like  unto  the  gonr 
falon,  used  as  an  ensi^  in  cathedrals,  and 
borne  at  the  head  of  religious  processions. 

PortngaL    Freemasonry  was  introduoed 


into  Portugal  in  1736,  when  a  Lodge  was  in» 
stituted  at  Lisbon,  under  a  Deputation  to 
George  Gordon  from  Lord  Weymouth,  Grand 
Master  of  En^^and.  An  attempt  was  made 
by  John  Coustos  to  establish  a  second  in  1743, 
but  he  and  his  oomoanions  were  arrested  bv 
the  Inquisition,  ana  the  Lodge  suppressed. 
Freemasonry  must,  however,  have  continued 
to  exist,  although  secretly  practised,  for  in 
1776  otner  arrests  of  Freemasons  were  made 
by  the  Holy  Office.  But  through  the  whole 
of  the  ei^teenth  century  the  history  of  Ma- 
sonry in  Portugal  was  the  history  of  an  unin- 
terrupted persecution  by  the  Church  and  the 
State.  In  1805  a  Grand  Lod^^e  was  estab- 
lished at  Lisbon,  and  Egaz-Montz  was  elected 
Grand  Master.  John  Vl.,  during  his  exile, 
issued  from  Santa  Cruz,  in  1818,  a  decree 
against  the  Masons,  which  declared  that 
every  Mason  who  should  be  arrested  should 
suffer  death,  and  his  property  be  confiscated  to 
the  State;  and  this  law  was  extended  to  for- 
dgners  residing  in  Portugal,  as  well  as  to  na- 
tives. This  bigoted  sovereign,  on  his  res- 
toration to  the  throne,  promulgated  in  1823 
another  decree  against  the  Order,  and  Free- 
masonry fell  into  abeyance;  but  in  1834  the 
Lodges  were  again  revived.  But  dissensions 
in  rderenoe  to  Masonic  authority  imfortu- 
nately  aroee  among  the  Fraternity  of  Portugal, 
which  involved  the  history  of  the  Order  in 
that  country  in  much  confusion.  There  were 
in  a  few  years  no  less  than  four  bodies  claim- 
ing Masonic  jurisdiction,  namely,  a  Grande 
Onente  Lusitano,  which  nad  existed  for  taore 
than  a  quarter  of  a  centiuy,  and  which,  in 
1846,  received  Letters-Patent  from  the  Su- 
preme Council  of  Brazil  for  the  establishment 
of  a  Supreme  Council;  a  Provincial  Grand 
Lodge,  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Grand 
Lodge  of  Ireland,  with  a  Chapter  of  Rose 
Croix  working  under  the  authority  of  the 
Grand  Council  of  Rites  of  Ireland;  and  two 
Grand  Orients  working  under  contending 
Grand  Masters.  Many  attempts  were  made 
to  reconcile  these  opposmg  bodies,  but  without 
success;  and,  to  ada  to  the  difficulty^  we  find, 
about  1862.  another  bodv  calling  itsdf  the 
Orient  of  the  Masonic  Confederation.  But 
all  embarrassments  were  at  length  removed 
by  the  alliance,  in  1871,  of  the  United  Grand 
Orient  with  the  Simreme  Council,  and  the 
Masonic  interests  of  Portugal  are  now  pros- 
perously conducted  by  the  ''Grande  Onente 
Lusitano  Unido,  Supremo  Couaelho  de  Ma- 
9onaria  Portugueza." 

Postulant.  The  title  siven  to  the  candi- 
date in  the  degree  of  Kni^t  Eadodi.  From 
the  Latin  poetvlanef  askmg  for,  wishing  to 
have. 

Pot  of  Incense*  As  a  symbol  of  the  sacri- 
fice which  should  be  offered  up  to  I^ity,  it  has 
been  adopted  in  the  Third  Degree.  (See  In- 
cenee.) 

Pot  of  MannA.    See  Mannay  Pot  of. 

Poorsolvant.  More  correcUy,  Pureui' 
vant,  which  see. 

Praetieas.  The  Third  Degree  of  the  Ger- 
man RoMCroiz. 
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Fraxoeftns*  The  followers  of  Praxeas  in 
the  second  century,  who  proclaimed  a  unity 
in  God,  and  that  Me  had  suffered  upon  the 


Prayer.  Freemasonry  is  a  religious  insti- 
tution, and  hence  its  regulations  inculcate  the 
use  of  prayer  "as  a  proper  tribute  of  grati- 
tude," to  borrow  the  tanguaf^  of  Preston,  "to 
the  beneficent  Author  of  lafe."  Hence  it  is 
of  indispensable  obligation  that  a  Lodge,  a 
Chapter,  or  any  other  Masonic  body,  should 
be  both  opened  and  closed  with  prayer;  and 
in  the  Lodges  working  in  the  Knglish  and 
American  systems  the  obligation  is  strictly 
observed.  The  prayers  usea  at  opening  and 
closine  in  America  SSer  in  language  from  the 
early  formulas  found  in  the  second  edition  of 
Preston,  and  for  the  alterations  we  are  prob- 
ably indebted  to  Webb.  The  prayers  used  in 
Uie  middle  and  perhaps  the  beginninffof  the 
eighteenth  centiiry  are  to  be  found  in  Fteston 
(ed.  1775),  and  are  as  follows: 

At  Opening. — "May  the  favor  of  Heaven 
be  upon  this  our  happv  meeting;;  may  it  be 
begun,  carried  on,  and  ended  m  order,  har- 
mony, and  brotherly  love:  Amen." 

At  Closing. — "  May  the  blessing  of  Heaven 
be  with  us  and  all  regular  Masons,  to  beautify 
and  cement  us  with  every  moral  and  social 
virtue:  Amen." 

There  is  also  a  prayer  at  the  initiation  of 
a  candidate,  which  has^  at  the  present  day. 
been  veiy  sHghtly  vaned  from  the  original 
form,  lliis  prayer,  but  m  a  very  different 
form,  is  much  older  than  Pr^on,  who 
changed  and  altered  the  much  longer  for- 
mula which  had  been  used  previous  to  his 
day.  It  was  ass^led  by  Dormott  that  the 
prayer  at  initiation  was  a  ceremony  onlv 
m  use  among  the  "Ancients"  or  Atholl 
Masons,  and  that  it  was  omitted  by  the 
"Modems."  But  this  cannot  be  so,  as  is 
proved  by  the  insertion  of  it  in  the  earliest 
editions  of  Preston.  We  have  moreover  a 
form  of  prayer  "to  be  used  at  the  admis- 
sion of  a  brother,"  contained  in  the  Pocket 
Companion^  published  in  1754,  by  John 
Scott,  an  adherent  of  the  "Modems,^'  which 
proves  that  they  as  well  as  the  "Ancients" 
observed  the  usage  of  prayer  at  an  initiation. 
There  is  a  stiU  more  ancient  formula  of 
"Prayer  to  be  used  of  Christian  Masons  at 
the  empointing  of  a  brother,"  said  to  have 
been  used  in  the  rei^  of  Edward  IV.,  from 
1461  to  1483,  which  is  as  follows: 

"The  mi^t  of  God,  the  Father  of  Heaven, 
with  the  wisdom  of  his  glorious  Son  through 
the  goodness  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  that  hath 
been  three  persons  in  one  Godhead,  be  with 
us  at  our  beginning,  give  us  grace  to  govern 
in  our  living  nere.  that  we  may  only  come  to 
his  bliss  that  shall  never  have  an  end." 

The  custom  of  commencing  and  ending 
labor  with  prayer  was  adopted  at  an  early 
period  by  the  Operative  Freemasons  of  Eng- 
land, flndel  says  (Hist.y  p.  78),  that  "their 
Lodges  were  opened  at  sunrise,  the  Master 
taking  his  station  m  the  East  and  the  brethren 
forming  a  half  circle  aroimd  him.    After 
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prayer,  each  craftsman  had  bis  dail^  work 
pointed  out  to  him.  and  received  bis  ii.str   • 
tions.    At  sunset  tney  again  assemblr<l 
labor,  prayer  was  off  md,  and  their  was  . 
to  theuL"    We  cannot  doubt  that  the  Genua  u 
Stone-Masons,  who  were  even  more  religiously 
demonstrative  than  their  Fnglii^h  brethren, 
must  have  observed  the  same  custom. 

As  to  the  posture  to  be  observed  in  Masonic 
prayer,  it  may  be  remarked  that  in  the  lower 
degrees  the  usual  posture  is  standing.  At 
an  initiation  the  candidate  kneels,  but  the 
brethren  stand.  In  the  higher  degrees  the 
usual  posture  is  to  kneel  on  the  risht  knee. 
These  are  at  least  the  usages  which  are 
generaUv  practised  in  America. 

Preaommite*  A  degree  contained  in  the 
Archives  of  the  Mother  Lodge  of  the  Philo- 
sophic Scottish  Rite. 

Precaatlon*  In  openins  and  closing  the 
Lodge,  in  the  admission  of  visitors,  in  con- 
versation with  or  in  the  presence  of  strangers, 
the  Mason  is  charged  to  use  the  necessary 
precaution,  lest  that  should  be  communicated 
to  the  profane  which  should  only  be  known 
to  the  initiated. 

Preeedeney  of  Lodges.  The  precedency 
of  Lodges  is  always  derived  from  the  date 
of  their  Warrants  of  Constitution,  the  oldest 
Lodge  ranking  as  No.  1.  As  this  precedency 
comers  certain  privileges,  the  number  of  the 
Lodge  is  aXwKVB  determined  by  the  Grand 
Lodge,  while  the  name  is  left  to  the  selection 
of  the  members. 

Preceptor.  Grand  Preceptor,  or  Grand 
Prior,  or  Preceptor,  or  Prior,  was  the  title 
indifferently  given  oy  the  Knights  Templar 
to  the  o£Bioer  who  presided  over  a  province  or 
kingdom,  as  the  Grand  Prior  or  Grand  Pre- 
ceptor of  England,  who  was  called  in  the  East 
the  Prior  or  Preceptor  of  England.  The 
principal  of  these  Grand  Preceptors  were  those 
of  Jerusalem,  Tripolis,  and  Antioch. 

Preceptory.  The  houses  or  residences  of 
the  Kni^ts  Templar  were  called  Preceptories, 
and  the  superior  of  such  a  residence  was 
called  the  Preceptor.  Some  of  the  residences 
were  also  called  Ck)mmanderieB.  The  latter 
name  has  been  adopted  by  the  Masonic 
Templars  of  America.  An  attempt  was  made 
in  1856,  at  the  adoption  of  a  new  Constitution 
by  the  Grand  Encampment  of  the  United 
States,  which  met  at  Hartford,  to  abolish  the 
title  "Commanderies,"  and  adopt  that  of 
"Preceptories,"  for  the  Templar  organiza- 
tions; a  change  which  would  undoubtedly 
have  been  more  in  accordance  with  history, 
but  unfortunately  the  effort  to  effect  the 
change  was  not  successful. 

Prectoiis  Jewels.    See  JeweU,  Precious. 

Preferment.  In  all  the  Old  Constitutions 
we  find  a  reference  made  to  ability  and 
sidll  as  the  only  claims  f(»  preferment  or 
promotion.  Thus  in  one  of  them,  the  Lans- 
downe  Manuscript,  whose  date  is  about 
1560,  it  is  said  that  Nimrod  gave  a  charge  to 
the  Masons  that  "they  should  ordaine  the 
most  wise  and  cunnings  man  to  be  Master 
of  the  King  or  Lord's  worice  that  was  amongst 
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them,  and  neither  for  love^  richeB,  nor  favour, 
to  sett  another  that  had  bttle  cunninge  to  be 
Master  of  that  worke,  wherry  the  Lord 
should  bee  ill  served  and  the  science  ill  de- 
famed.'' And  again,  in  another  part  of  the 
same  Manuscript,  it  is  ordered,  "that  noe 
Mason  take  on  him  noe  Lord's  worke  nor 
other  man's  but  if  he  know  himselfe  well 
able  to  perf orme  the  worke,  so  that  the  Craft 
have  noe  slander."  Charges  to  the  same 
effect,  ahnost,  indeed,  in  the  same  words,  are 
to  be  found  in  all  the  Old  Constitutions.  So 
Anderson,  when  he  compiled  The  Charges  of  a 
Freemason,  which  he  says  were  "extracted 
from  the  ancient  records,"  and  which  he 
published  in  1723,  in  the  first  edition  of  the 
book  of  Constitutions,  lays  down  the  rule  of 
preferment  in  the  same  spirit,  and  in  these 
words: 

"All  preferment  among  Masons  is  grounded 
upon  leal  worth  and  personal  merit  only; 
that  so  the  Lords  may  be  wdl  served,  the 
brethren  not  put  to  shame,  nor  the  royal 
Craft  despised;  therefore  no  Master  or  Warden 
is  chosen  by  seniority,  but  for  his  merit." 

And  then  he  goes  on  to  show  how  the 
skilful  and  qualified  Apprentice  may  in  due 
time  become  a  Fellow-Craft,  and,  "when 
otherwise  qualified,  arrive  to  the  Honour  of 
being  the  Warden,  and  then  the  Master  of 
the  Lodge,  the  Grand  Warden,  and  at  len^h 
the  Grand  Master  of  all  the  Lodges,  according 
to  his  merit."  (ponsiittUions,  1723,  p.  51?) 
This  oudit  to  be  now,  as  it  has  always  been, 
the  true  law  of  Masonry;  and  when  ambitious 
men  are  seen  grasping  for  offices,  and  seeking 
for  positions  whose  duties  they  are  not 
Quahfied  to  discharge,  one  is  inclined  to  regret 
that  the  Old  Charges  are  not  more  strictly 
obeyed. 

Prelate.  The  fourth  officer  in  a  Comman- 
deiy  of  £[nights  Templar  and  in  a  Coimcil 
of  Companions  of  the  Ked  Cross.  His  duties 
are  to  conduct  the  religious  ceremonies  of 
the  organisation.  His  jewel  is  a  triple  tri- 
angle, the  symbol  of  Deity,  and  withm  each 
of  the  triangles  is  suspended  a  cross,  in  allu- 
sion to  the  Christian  character  of  the  chiv- 
alric  institution  of  which  he  is  an  officer. 
The  corresponding  officer  in  a  Grand  Com- 
mandenr  and  in  the  Grand  Encampment 
is  called  a  Grand  Prelate. 

Prelate  of  Letanon.  (Prilat  duLiban.) 
A  mystical  degree  in  the  collection  of  Pyron. 

Prentice*  An  archaism,  or  rather  a  vul- 
garism for  Apprentice,  constantly  found  in 
Uxe  Old  Recorais.    It  is  now  never  used. 

Prentice  Pillar.  Li  the  southeast  part 
of  the  Chapel  of  Roslyn  Castle,  in  Scotland, 
IS  the  celebrated  column  which  ^oes  by  this 
name,  and  with  which  a  Masonic  leeend  is 
connected.  The  pillar  is  a  plain  fluted  shaft, 
having  a  floral  garland  twined  around  it,  all 
carved  out  of  the  solid  stone.  The  legend 
is,  that  when  the  plans  of  the  chapel  were 
sent  from  Rome,  the  master  builder  did  not 
clearly  understand  about  this  pillar,  or,  as 
another  account  states,  had  lost  this  particular 
portion  of  the  plans,  and,  in  consequence,  hod 


to  go  to  Rome  for  further  instructions  or  to 
procure  a  fresh  copy.  During  his  absence, 
a  clever  apprentice,  the  only  son  of  a  widow, 
either  from  memory  or  from  his  own  invention, 
carved  and  completed  the  b^tutiful  pillar. 
When  the  master  returned  and  founa  the 
work  completed,  furious  with  jealous  rage, 
he  killed  the  apprentice,  by  striking  him  a 
frightful  blow  on  the  f oreh^ui  with  a  heavy 
setting-maul.  Li  testimony  of  the  truth  of 
the  legend,  the  visitor  is  shown  three  heads 
ID  the  west  part  of  the  chapel — ^the  master's, 
the  apprentice's  (with  the  gash  on  his  fore- 
head), and  the  widow's.  There  can  be  but 
little  doubt  that  this  legend  referred  to  that 
of  the  Third  Degree,  which  is  thus  shown  to 
have  existed,  at  least  substantially,  at  that 
early  period. 

Prei»aratlon  of  the  Candidate.  Great 
care  was  taken  of  the  personal  condition  of 
every  Israelite  who  entered  the  Temple  for 
Divme  worship.  The  Talmudic  treatise  en- 
titled Baracoth,  which  contains  instructions 
as  to  the  ritual  worship  among  the  Jews, 
lays  down  the  following  niles  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  all  who  visit  the  Temple:  "No  man 
shall  go  into  the  Temple  with  his  staff,  nor 
with  shoes  on  his  feet,  nor  with  his  outer 
garment,  nor  with  money  tied  up  in  his 
purse."  There  are  certain  ceremonial  usages 
m  Freemasonry  which  fiunish  what  may  be 
called  at  least  very  remarkable  coincidences 
with  this  old  Jewish  custom. 

The  preparation  of  the  candidate  for  in- 
itiation in  Masonry  is  entirely  symbolic. 
It  varies  in  the  different  degrees,  and  there- 
fore the  symbolism  varies  with  it.  Not 
being  arbitrary  and  unmeaning,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  conventional  and  fufi  of  si^iifica- 
tion,  it  cannot  be  altered,  abridged,  or 
added  to  in  any  of  its  details,  without  eject- 
ing its  esoteric  design.  To  it,  in  its  fullest 
extent,  every  candidate  must,  without  excep- 
tion, submit. 

Tne  preparation  of  a  candidate  is  one  of  the 
most  delicate  duties  we  have  to  perform  and 
care  should  be  taken  in  appointing  the  officer, 
who  should  bear  in  mind  that  "that  which  is 
not  permittible  among  gentiemen  should  be 
impossible  among  Masons."        [E.  E.  C.] 

Preparing  Brother.  The  brother  who 
prepares  the  candidate  for  initiation.  In 
English,  he  has  no  distinctive  title.  In 
French  Lodges  he  is  called  "Fr^  terrible," 
and  in  German  he  is  called  "Vorbereitender 
Bruder,"  or  "FOrchterlicher  Bruder."  His 
duties  require  him  to  have  a  competent 
knowledge  of  the  ritual  of  reception,  and 
therefore  an  experienced  member  oi  the 
Lodge  is  generally  selected  to  discharge  the 
functions  of  this  office.  In  most  jurisdictions 
in  America  this  is  performed  by  the  Master 
of  Ceremonies. 

President.  The  presiding  officer  in  a 
convention  of  High  Priests,  according  to  the 
American  system,  is  so  called.  The  second 
officer  is  styled  VicerPresident.  On  Sep- 
tember 6,  1871,  the  Grand  Orient  of  France, 
in  violation  of  the  landmarks,  abolished  the 
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office  of  Grand  Master,  and  conferred  his 
powers  on  a  Council  of  the  Order.  The 
President  of  the  Ck>uncil  is  now  the  official 
representative  of  the  Grand  Orient  and  the 
Craft,  and  exercises  several  of  the  preroga- 
tives hitherto  administered  by  the  Grand 
Master. 

Presiding  Offleer.  Whoever  acts,  al- 
though temporarily  and  pro  hoc  tnce,  as 
the  presiding  officer  of  a  Masonic  bod}^  as- 
sumes for  the  time  all  the  powers  and  func- 
tions of  Uie  officer  whom  he  represents. 
Thus,  in  the  absence  of  the  Worshipful 
Master,  the  Senior  Warden  presides  over 
the  Lodge,  and  for  the  time  is  mvested  with 
all  the  prerogatives  that  pertain  to  the 
Mast»  <M  a  Lodge,  and  can,  while  he  is 
in  the  chair,  perform  anv  act  that  it  would 
be  competent  for  the  Master  to  perform 
were  he  present. 

Press,  Masonic.  The  number  of  the 
Masonic  press  throu^out  the  world  is  small, 
but  the  hterary  abihty  commands  attention. 
In  every  nation  Masonry  has  its  advocate 
and  newsbearer,  in  the  form  of  a  weekly  or 
semi-monthly  chronicle  of  events,  or  the  more 
sedate  magazine  or  periodical,  sustaining  the 
literatiu^  of  the  Fraternity. 

Preston,  William.  This  distinguished 
Mason  was  bom  at  Edinburgh  on  the  7th  of 
August.  1742.  The  usual  statement,  that 
he  was  bom  on  the  28th  of  July,  refers  to  old 
style,  and  requires  therefore  to  be  amended. 
He  was  the  son  of  William  Preston,  Esq., 
a  writer  to  the  Signet,  and  Helena  Cummins. 
The  elder  Preston  was  a  man  of  much  intel- 
lectual culture  and  abilities,  and  in  easy 
circumstances,  and  took,  therefore,  pains  to 
bestow  upon  nis  son  an  adequate  education. 
He  was  sent  to  school  at  a  very  early  age, 
and  having  completed  his  preliminary  educa- 
tion in  Kngliflh  under  the  tuition  of  Mr. 
Stirling,  a  celebrated  teacher  in  Edinburgh, 
he  entered  the  High  School  before  he  was 
six  years  old,  and  mi&de  considerable  progress 
in  the  Latin  tongue.  From  the  EUgh  S^ool 
he  went  to  coUege,  where  he  acquired  a 
knowledge  of  the  rudiments  of  Greek. 

After  the  death  of  his  father  he  retired 
from  college,  and  became  the  amanuensis 
of  that  celebrated  linsuist,  Thomas  Ruddi- 
man^  to  whose  friendship  his  father  had 
consi^ed  him.  Mr.  Ruddiman  having  greatly 
impaired  and  finally  lost  his  sight  by  his 
intense  application  to  his  classical  studies, 
Preston  remained  with  him  as  his  secretary 
until  his  decease.    His  patron  had,  however, 

Ereviously  bound  young  Preston  to  his 
rotber,  Walter  Ruddiman,  a  printer,  but 
on  the  increasing  failure  of  his  sight,  Mr. 
Thomas  Ruddiman  withdrew  Preston  from 
the  printing-office,  and  occupied  him  in  read- 
ing to  him  and  translating  such  of  his  works 
as  were  not  completed,  and  in  correcting  the 
proofs  of  those  that  were  in  the  press.  Sub- 
sequently Preston  compiled  a  catalogue  of 
Ruddiman's  books,  undpr  the  title  of  Biblio- 
iheca  Ruddimanaf  which  is  said  to  have  ex- 
hibited much  literary  ability. 


After  the  death  of  Mr.  Ruddiman,  Pres- 
ton returned  to  the  printing-office,  where  he 
remained  for  about  a  year;  but  his  inclina- 
tions leading  him  to  literary  pursuits,  he, 
with  the  consent  of  his  master,  repaired  to 
London  in  1760,  bavins  been  fumisned  with 
several  letters  of  introduction  by  his  friends 
in  Scotland.  Among  them  was  one  to  Will- 
iam Strahan,  the  land's  printer,  in  whose 
service,  and  that  of  his  son  ana  successor, 
he  remained  for  the  best  years  of  his  life 
as  a  corrector  of  the  press,  devotiiu[  him- 
self, at  the  same  time,  to  other  fiterary 
vocations,  editing  for  many  years  the  London 
Chronicle^  and  furnishing  materials  for  various 
periodical  publications. 

Mr.  Preston's  critical  skill  as  a  corrector 
of  the  press  led  the  literary  men  of  that  day 
to  submit  to  his  suggestions  as  to  style 
and  language;  and  many  of  the  most  dis- 
tinffuished  authors  who  were  contemporary 
with  him  honored  him  with  ^eir  triendr 
ship.  As  an  evidence  of  this,  there  were 
found  in  his  library,  at  his  death,  presenta- 
tion copies  of  their  works,  with  their  auto- 
mphs,  from  Gibbon,  Hume,  Robertson, 
Blair,  and  many  others. 

It  is,  however,  as  a  distinguished  teacher 
of  the  Masonic  ritual,  and  as  the  founder 
of  a  system  of  lectures  which  still  retain 
their  influence,  that  William  Preston  more 
especially  claims  our  attention. 

Stephen  Jones,  the  disciple  and  intimate 
friencl  of  Preston,  publishea  in  1795.  in  the 
FreemoBon^  Moffozine,  a  sketch  of  Freston's 
life  and  labors;  and  as  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
from  the  relations  of  the  author  and  the 
subject,  of  the  authenticity  of  the  facts 
related,  I  shall  not  hesitate  to  use  the  lan- 
guage of  this  contemporary  sketch,  inter- 
polating such  explanatory  remarks  as  I  may 
deem  necessary. 

Soon  after  Preston's  arrival  in  London, 
a  number  of  brethren  from  Edinburgh  re- 
solved to  institute  a  Freemasons'  Lodge  in 
that  city,  under  the  sanction  of  a  Constitu- 
tion from  Scotland;  but  not  having  suc- 
ceeded in  their  application,  they  were  recom- 
mended by  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Scotland 
to  the  ancient  Lodge  in  London,  which  imme- 
diately granted  them  a  Dispensation  to  form 
a  Lodge  and  to  make  Masons.  They  accord- 
ingly met  at  the  White  Hart  in  the  Strand, 
and  Mr.  Preston  was  the  second  person 
initiated  under  that  Dispensation.  Tms  was 
in  1762.  Lawrie  records  the  application  as 
having  been  in  that  year  to  the  Grand  Lodge 
of  Scotland.  It  thus  appears  that  Preston 
was  made  a  Mason  under  the  Dearmott  sys- 
tem. It  wiU  be  seen,  howev^^  that  he  sub- 
sequently went  over  to  the  legitimate  Grand 
IxMge. 

Tne  Lodge  was  soon  after  regularly  con- 
stituted by  the  officers  of  the  ancient  Grand 
Lodge  in  person.  Having  increased  con- 
siderably in  numbers,  it  was  found  necessary 
to  remove  to  the  Horn  Tavern  in  Fleet 
Street,  where  it  continued  some  time,  till, 
I  that  house  being  unable  to  furnish  proper 
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accommodations,  it  was  removed  to  Soots' 
Hall^  Blackfriars.  Here  it  continued  to 
flourish  about  two  ^eara.  when  the  decayed 
state  of  that  buildmg  ooli^  it  to  lemove 
to  the  Half  Moon  Tavern,  Cheapside,  where 
it  continued  to  meet  for  a  oonsiaerable  time. 

At  length  Mr.  Preston  and  some  others 
of  the  members  having  joined  the  Lodge, 
under  the  r^:ular  KngTifln  Ck>n8titution,  at 
the  Talbot  Inn,  in  the  Strand,  they  jpre- 
vailed  on  the  rest  of  the  Lodge  at  the  Half 
Moon  Tavern  to  petition  for  a  Constitution. 
Lord  Blaney,  at  that  time  Grand  Master, 
readily  acquiesced  with  the  desire  of  the 
brethren,  and  the  Lodge  was  soon  after 
constituted  a  second  time,  in  ample  form, 
by  the  name  of  "The  Caledonian  Lodge." 
The  ceremonies  observed,  and  the  numerous 
assembly  of  respectable  brethren  who  attended 
the  Grand  Omcers  on  that  occasion,  were 
long  remembered  to  the  honor  of  the  Lodge. 

This  circumstance,  added  to  the  abeenoe 
of  a  veiy  skilful  Mason,  to  whom  Mr.  Ptes- 
ton  was  attached,  and  who  had  departed  for 
Scotland  on  account  of  his  health,  induced 
him  to  turn  his  attention  to  the  Masonic 
lectures;  and  to  arrive  at  the  depths  of  the 
science,  short  of  which  he  did  not  mean  to 
stop,  he  spared  neither  pains  nor  esroense. 

Preston's  own  r^narks  on  this  subject,  in 
the  introduction  to  his  lUiutraHonB  cj  MOr 
9onrUf  are  weU  worth  the  perusal  of  everv 
brother  who  intends  to  take  ofllce.  ''When,'' 
says  he,  "I  first  had  the  honor  to  be  elected 
Master  of  a  Lodge,  I  thought  it  proper  to 
inform  m3rBe]f  f  ul^  of  the  general  rules  of 
the  society,  that  I  nu^t  l^  able  to  fulfil 
my  own  auty,  and  oflScially  enforce  obedi- 
ence in  others.  The  methods^  which  I 
adopted,  with  this  view,  excited  in  some  of 
superficial  knowledge  an  absolute  dislike 
of  what  they  considered  as  innovations; 
and  in  others,  who  were  better  informed,  a 
jealousy  of  pre-eminence,  which  the  pim- 
ciples  of  Masonry  ought  to  have  checked. 
Notwithstanding  these  discouragements.  how-« 
ever^  I  persevered  in  my  intention  of  sup- 

Sortmg  the  dignity  of  the  society,  and  of 
ischareing  with  ndelity  the  trust  reposed 
in  me.  Masonry  has  not  changed.  We 
still  too  often  find  the  same  mistaking  of 
research  for  iimovation,  and  the  same  un- 
generous jealousy  of  preeminence  of  which 
Preston  complains. 

Wherever  instruction  could  be  acquired, 
thither  Preston  directed  his  course;  and 
with  the  advantf^  of  a  retentive  memory, 
and  an  extensive  Masonic  connection,  added 
to  a  diligent  literary  research,  he  so  tar  suc- 
ceeded in  his  purpose  as  to  become  a  com- 
petent master  of  the  subject.  To  increase 
the  knowledge  he  had  acquired,  he  solicited 
the  company  and  conversation  of  the  most 
experienced  Masons  from  foreign  countries; 
and,  in  the  coiuse  of  a  literary  correspond- 
ence with  the  Fraternity  at  home  and  abroad, 
made  such  progress  in  the  mysteries  of  the 
art  as  to  become  very  useful  in  the  connections 
he  had  formed.    He  was  frequently  heard  to 


Bay,  that  in  the  ardor  of  his  inquiries  he 
haa  explored  the  abodes  of  poverty  and 
wretchedness,  and.  where  it  might  have 
been  least  expected,  aoouired  verv  valuable 
scraps  of  information.  The  poor  brother  in 
return,  we  are.assured^  had  no  cause  to  think 
his  time  or  talents  -ill  bestowed.  He  was 
also  accustomed  to  convene  his  friends  once 
or  twice  a  week,  in  order  to  illustrate  the  lec- 
tures; on  wliich  occasion  objections  were 
0tarte(L  and  explanations  given,  for  the  pur- 
pose or  mutual  improvement.  At  last,  wiUi 
the  assistance  of  some  zealous  friends,  he  was 
enabled  to  arrange  and  dipest  the  whole  of  the 
first  lecture.  To  establish  its  validity,  he 
resolved  to  submit  to  the  sodetv  at  large 
the  progress  he  had  made;  and  for  that 
purpose  ne  instituted,  at  a  very  considerable 
expense,  a  grand  gaia  at  the  Crown  and 
Anchor  Tavern,  in  the  Strand,  on  Thursday, 
May  21,  1772,  which  was  honored  with  the 
presence  of  the  then  Grand  Officers,  and 
many  other  eminent  and  respectable  breth- 
ren. On  this  occasion  he  delivered  an  ora- 
tion on  the  Institution,  which,  having  met 
with  seneral  approbation,  was  afterward 
printea  in  the  first  edition  of  the  lUustraUona 
qf  Mcaonry,  published  by  him  the  same  year. 
Having  thus  far  succeeded  in  his  design, 
Mr.   Preston  determined  to   prosecute  the 

elan  he  had  formed,  and  to  complete  the 
Kjtures.  He  employed,  therefore,  a  num- 
ber of  skilful  brethren,  at  his  own  expense, 
to  visit  different  town  and  countnr  Lodges, 
for  the  purpose  of  gaining  iniormation; 
and  these  brethren  commumcated  the  re- 
sult of  their  visits  at  a  weekly  meeting. 

When  bv  study  and  application  he  had 
arranged  nis  system,  he  issued  proposals 
for  a  regular  course  of  lectures  on  all  the 
degrees  of  Masonry,  and  these  were  publicly 
delivered  by  him  at  the  Miter  Tavern,  in 
Fleet  Street,  in  1774. 

For  some  years  afterward,  Mr.  Preston 
indulged  his  friends  by  attending  several 
schools  of  instruction,  and  other  stated 
meetings,  to  propagate  the  Imowledge  of 
the  science,  wnich  had  spread  far  beyond 
his  expectations,  and  considerably  enhanced 
the  reputation  of  the  society.  Having  ob- 
tained the  sanction  of  the  Grand  I^ge, 
he  continued  to  be  a  zealous  encourager 
and  supporter  of  all  the  measures  of  that 
assembly  which  tended  to  add  dignity  to 
the  Craft,  and  in  all  the  Lodges  in  which 
his  name  was  enrolled,  which  were  very 
numerous,  he  enforced  a  due  obedience  to 
the  laws  and  regulations  of  that  body.  By 
these  means  the  subscriptions  to  the  charity 
became  much  more  considerable;  and  daily 
acquisitions  to  the  society  were  made  of 
some  of  the  most  eminent  and  distinguished 
characters.  At  last  he  was  invited  Hby  his 
friends  to  visit  the  Lodse  of  Antiquity, 
No.  1,  then  held  at  the  Miter  Tavern,  m 
Fleet  Street,  when  on  Jime  15,  1774,  the 
brethren  of  that  Lodge  were  pleased  to  admit 
him  a  member,  and,  what  was  very  unusual, 
elected  him  Master  at  the  same  meeting. 
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He  had  been  Master  of  the  Philanthropie 
Lodge  at  the  Queen's  Head,  Gray's-inn- 
gate,  Holborn.  for  over  six  yean,  and  of 
several  other  Lodses  before  that  time.  But 
he  was  now  tau^t  to  consider  the  impor- 
tance of  the  first  Master  under  the  English 
Constitution;  and  he  seemed  to  r^ret  that 
some  eminent  character  in  the  walks  of 
life  had  not  been  selected  to  support  so 
distinguished  a  station.  Indeed^  tnis  too 
small  consideration  of  his  own  miportanoe 
pervaded  his  conduct  on  all  occasions;  and 
he  was  frequently  seen  voluntarily  to  assume 
the  subordmate  offices  of  an  assembly,  over 
which  he  had  long  presided,  on  occasions 
where,  from  the  absence  of  the  proper  per- 
sons, he  had  conceived  that  his  services  would 
promote  the  purposes  of  the  meeting. 

To  the  Lodfl^  of  Antiquity  he  now  hefpn 
chiefly  to  confine  his  attention,  and  diumg 
his  Mastership,  which  continued  for  some 
years,  the  Lodge  increased  in  numbers  and 
uoproved  in  its  finances. 

That  he  might  obtain  a  complete  knowl- 
edge of  the  state  of  the  society  under  the 
English  Constitution,  he  became  an  active 
member  of  the  Grand  Lodge,  was  admitted 
a  member  of  the  hall  committee,  and  during 
the  secretaryship  of  Mr.  Thomas  French, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Duke  of  Beaufort, 
then  Grand  Master,  had  become  a  useful 
assistant  in  arranging  the  general  regulations 
of  the  society,  and  reviviiur  the  foreign  and 
country  correspondence.  Having  been  ap- 
pointed to  the  office  of  Deputy  Grand  Secre- 
tary under  James  Heseltine.  Esq.,  he  com- 
piled, for  the  benefit  of  the  cnaiity,  the 
History  of  Remarkable  Occwrrencee,  inserted 
in  the  first  two  publications  of  the  Freemaeont^ 
Calendar;  prepared  for  the  press  an  Appendix 
to  the  Book  of  ConstituHonet  and  attended 
so  much  to  the  correspondence  witii  the 
different  Lodges  as  to  merit  the  approbation 
of  his  patron.  This  enabled  him,  from  the 
various  memoranda  he  had  made,  to  form 
the  History  of  Masonry,  which  was  after- 
ward printed  in  his  lUusirations.  The  office 
of  Deputy  Grand  Secretary  he  afterward 
resigned. 

An  imfortimate  dispute  having  arisen  in 
the  society  in  1777,  between  the  Grand 
Lod^  and  the  Lodge  of  Antiquity,  in  which 
Mr  Preston  took  the  part  of  the  Lodge  and 
his  private  friends,  his  name  was  ordered 
to  he  erased  from  the  hall  committee;  and 
he  was  afterward,  with  a  number  of  gentle- 
m^  members  of  that  Lod{^,  expelled. 

Tne  treatment  he  and  ms  friends  received 
at  that  time  was  circumstantially  narrated 
in  a  well-written  pamphlet,  printed  by 
Mr.  Preston  at  his  own  eroense,  and  cir- 
culated among  his  friends,  but  never  pub- 
lished, and  the  leading  circumstances  were 
reooraed  in  some  of  the  later  editions  of 
the  lUtietroHons  of  Mawwry.  Ten  years 
afterward,  however,  on  a  reinvestieation 
of  the  subject  in  dispute,  the  Grand  Lodge 
was  pleased  to  reinstate  Mr.  Preston,  with 
all  the  other  members  of  the  Lodge  of  An- 


tiquity, and  that  in  the  most  handsome 
manner,  at  the  grand  feast  in  1790,  to  the 
gener^  satisfaction  of  the  Fraternity. 

During  Mr.  Preston's  exclusion,  he  seldom 
or  ever  attended  any  of  the  Lodges,  though 
he  was  actually  an  enrolled  member  of  a 
great  many  Lodges  at  home  and  abroad,  all 
of  which  he  politely  resigned  at  the  time 
of  his  suspension,  and  directed  his  attention 
to  his  other  literary  pursuits,  which  may 
fairly  be  supposed  to  have  contributed  more 
to  the  advantiu^  of  his  fortune. 

So  much  of  the  life  of  Preston  we  get 
from  the  interesting  sketch  of  Stephen 
Jones.  To  other  sources  we  must  look  for 
a  further  elucidation  of  some  of  the  circum- 
stances which  he  has  so  concisely  related. 

The  eroulsion  of  such  a  man  as  Preston 
from  the  Order  was  a  disgrace  to  the  Grand 
Lodfle  which  inflicted  it.  It  was,  to  use 
the  UngiiMe  of  Oliver,  who  himself,  in  after- 
times,  had  undergone  a  similar  act  of  in- 
justice, "a  very  ungrateful  and  inadequate 
return  for  his  services." 

The  stoty  was  briefly  this:  It  had  been 
determined  bv  the  brethren  of  the  Lodge  of 
Antiquity,  held  on  December  17,  1777.  tiiat 
at  the  annual  festival  on  St.  John's  day,  a 
procession  should  be  formed  to  St.  Dun- 
stan's  Church,  a  few  steps  only  from  the 
tavern  where  the  Lodge  was  held;  a  protest 
of  a  few  of  the  memb^  was  entcsred  against 
it  on  the  day  of  the  festival  In  conse- 
quence of  this  only  ten  members  attmded, 
who,  having  clothed  themselves  as  Masons 
in  the  vestry  room,  sat  in  the  same  pew  and 
heard  a  sermon,  after  which  Uiey  crossed 
the  street  in  their  gloves  and  aprons  to  re- 
turn to  the  Lodge  room.  At  the  next  meet- 
ing of  the  Lodge,  a  motion  was  made  to  re- 
pudiate this  act;  and  while  speaking  against 
it,  Mr.  Preston  asserted  the  inherent  privi- 
leges of  the  Lodge  of  Antiquity,  which,  not 
working  under  a  Warrant  of  the  Grand 
Lodge,  was,  in  his  opinion,  not  subject  in 
the  matter  of  processions  to  the  regulations 
of  the  Grand  Lodge.  It  was  for  maintain- 
ing this  opinion,  which,  whether  right  or 
wrong,  was  after  all  only  an  opinion,  Rreston 
was.  under  circumstances  which  exhibited 
neither  magnanimity  nor  dignity  on  the  part 
of  the  Grand  Lodge,  expelled  from  the 
Order.  One  of  the  unhappy  results  of  this 
act  of  oppression  was  that  the  Lodge  of 
Antiquity  severed  itself  from  the  Grand 
Lodge,  and  formed  a  rival  body  imder  the 
style  of  the  "Grand  Lod^  of  England  South 
of  the  River  Trent."  acting  under  authority 
from  the  Lodge  of  All  England  at  York. 

But  ten  years  afterward,  in  1787,  the 
Grand  Lodge  saw  the  error  it  had  com- 
mitted, ana  Preston  was  restored  with  all 
his  honors  and  dignities  and  the  new  Grand 
Lodge  collapsed.  And  now,  while  the  name 
of  Preston  IS  known  and  revered  by  all  who 
value  Masonic  learning,  the  names  of  all  his 
bitter  enemies,  with  the  exception  of  Noor- 
thouck,  have  sunk  into  a  w^-deserved  ob- 
livion. 
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Preston  had  no  sooner  been  restored  to 
his  Masonic  rights  than  he  resumed  his  labors 
for  the  advancement  of  the  Order.  In  1787 
he  organized  the  Order  of  Harodim,  a  society 
m  which  it  was  intended  to  thoroughly 
teach  the  lectures  which  he  had  prepared. 
Of  this  Order  some  of  the  most  distmguished 
Masons  of  the  day  beoEune  members,  and  it 
is  said  to  have  produced  great  benefits  by  its 
well-devised  plui  of  Masonic  instruction. 

But  William  Preston  is  best  known  to  us 
bv  his  invaluable  work  entitled  lUustraiions 
of  Masonry.  The  first  edition  of  this  work 
was  published  in  1772.  Although  it  is  spoken 
of  in  some  resolutions  of  a  Loo^,  published 
in  the  second  edition,  as  "a  very  mgenious 
and  elegant  pamphlet,"  it  was  really  a  work 
of  some  sise.  consisting,  in  its  introduction 
and  text,  of  288  pages.  It  contained  an 
account  of  the  "grand  gala,"  or  banquet, 

S'ven  by  the  author  to  the  Fraternity  in 
[av,  1772,  when  he  first  proposed  his  system 
oi  lectures.  This  aocoxmt  was  omitted  in 
the  second  and  all  subsequent  editions  "to 
make  room  for  more  useful  matter."  The 
second  edition,  enlarged  to  324  pages,  was 
publii^ed  in  1775,  and  this  was  followed  by 
others  in  1776, 1781, 1788,  1792,  1799,  1801, 
and  1812.  There  must  have  been  three 
other  editions,  of  which  I  can  find  no  account 
in  the  bibliographies,  for  WiUde  calls  his 
1801  edition  the  tenth,  and  the  edition  of 
1812,  the  last  published  by  the  author,  is 
called  the  twelfth.  The  thirteenth  and 
fourteenth  editions  were  published  after  the 
author's  death,  with  additions — ^the  former 
by  Stephen  Jones  in  1821,  and  the  latter  by 
Dr.  Oliver  in  1829.  Other  Enclish  editions 
have  heea  subsequently  published.  [The 
last  being  edited  by  Dr.  Oliver  in  1861.]  The 
work  was  translated  into  German,  and  two 
editions  published,  one  in  1776  and.  the  other 
in  1780.  In  America,  two  editions  were 
published  in  1804,  one  at  Alexandria,  in  Vir^ 
ipnia,  and  the  other,  with  numerous  important 
additions,  by  Georgjd  Richards,  at  Ports- 
mouth, isfew  Hampshire.  Both  claim,  on  the 
tiUe-page,  to  be  the  ''first  American  edition"; 
and  it  is  probable  that  both  works  were  pub- 
lished by  their  respective  editors  about 
the  same  time,  and  while  neither  had  any 
knowledge  of  the  existence  of  a  rival  copy. 

Preston  died,  after  a  long  illness,  in  Dean 
Street,  Fetter  Lane,  London,  on  April  1, 
1818,  at  the  age  of  seventy-six.  and  was 
buried  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral.  In  the 
latter  ^rears  of  his  life  he  seems  to  have  taken 
no  active  public  part  in  Masonry,  for  in 
the  very  fiul  account  of  the  proceedinfls  at 
the  union  in  1813  of  the  two  Urand  Lodges, 
his  name  does  not  appear  as  one  of  the 
actors,  and  his  svstem  was  then  ruthlessly 
surrendered  to  the  newer  but  not  better 
one  of  Dr.  Hemming.  But  he  had  not  lost 
his  interest  in  the  Institution  which  he  had 
served  so  well  and  so  long,  and  by  which 
he  had  been  so  iUv  requited.    For  he  be- 

aueathed   at  his   death    £800  in   Consols, 
lie  interest  of  which  was  to  provide  for 


the  annual  delivery  of  a  lecture  according 
to  his  ^ratem.  He  also  left  £fiOO  to  the 
Roval  Freemasons'  Charity,  for  female 
children,  and  a  like  sum  to  the  General 
Charity  Fund  of  the  Grand  Lodge.  He 
was  never  married,  and  left  behind  him 
onlv  his  name  as  a  great  Masonic  teacher 
and  the  memory  of  his  services  to  tibe  Craft. 
Jones's  edition  of  his  IlhuUraliona  contains 
an  excellently  engraved  likeness  of  him  by 
Ridley,  from  an  original  portrait  said  to 
be  by  S.  Drummond,  Royal  Academician. 
There  is  an  earlier  engraved  likeness  of  him 
in  the  FreenMsona'  Magazine  for  1795,  from 
a  painting  known  to  be  by  Drummond,  and 
taken  in  1794.  They  present  the  differences 
of  features  which  may  naturally  be  ascribed 
to  a  lapse  of  twenty-six  years.  The  latter 
print  is  said,  by  those  who  personally  knew 
him,  to  be  an  excellent  likeness. 

Prestonlan  Lecture.  In  1818,  Bro.  Pres- 
ton, the  author  of  the  lUualrations  of  Masonry  ^ 
bequeathed  £300  in  Consols,  the  mterest  of 
which  was  to  provide  for  the  annual  delivery 
of  a  lecture  according  to  the  system  which  he 
had  elaborated.  The  appointment  of  the 
Lecturer  was  left  to  the  Grand  Master  for 
the  time  being.  Stephen  Jones,  a  Past 
Master  of  the  Lodge  of  Antiquity,  and  an 
intimate  friend  of  Plreston,  received  the 
first  appointment;  and  it  was  subsequently 
given  to  Bro.  Laurence  Thompson,  the  onl^ 
surviving  pupil  of  Preston.  He  held  it  until 
his  death,  after  which  no  appointment  of  a 
Lecturer  was  made  until  1857.  when  the 
W.  M.  of  the  Royal  York  Loafl»  was  re- 

3 nested  by  Lord  Zetland,  Grand  Master,  to 
eUver  the  lecture,  which  he  did  in  January, 
1858;  twice  again  in  the  same  year  the  lecture 
was  delivered,  and  again,  in  subseauent  years 
until  1862,  since  which  time  tne  lecture 
seems  to  have  been  abandoned. 

Prestonlan  Lectures.  About  the  year 
1772,  Preston  submitted  his  course  of  lectures 
on  the  first  three  degrees  to  the  Craft  of  Eng- 
land. These  lectures  were  a  revision  of  those 
which  had  been  practised,  with  various 
modifications,  since  the  revival  of  1717,  and 
were  intended  to  confer  a  higher  literary 
character  on  the  Masonic  ritual.  Preston 
had  devoted  much  time  and  labor  to  the 
compilation  of  these  lectures,  a  syllabus  of 
which  will  be  found  in  his  Illustrations.  They 
were  adopted  eagerly  by  the  English  Frater^ 
nity,  and  continued  to  be  the  authoritative 
svstem  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  England  imtil 
the  union  in  1813,  when,  for  the  sake  of  secur- 
ing uniformity,  the  new  and  inferior  system 
of  Dr.  Hemming  was  •  adopted.  But  the 
Prestonian  lectures  and  ritual  are  still  used 
by  many  Lodges  in  England.  In  America 
they  were  greatly  altered  by  Webb,  and  are 
no  longer  practised  there. 

Pretender.  James  Stuart,  the  son  of 
James  II.,  who  abdicated  the  throne  of  Great 
Britain,  and  Charles  Edward,  his  soil  are 
known  in  history  as  the  Old  and  the  Young 
Pretender.  Their  intrigues  with  Masonry, 
which  they  are  accused  of  attempting  to 
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use  as  an  instrament  to  aid  in  a  restoration 
to  the  throne,  constitute  a  very  interesting 
g[)i8ode  in  the  history  of  the  Order.  (See 
&uari  MaaanrvL) 

Preiioiis  Qaeatloii*  A  parliamentary 
motion  intended  to  suppress  debate.  It  is 
utterly  unknown  in  the  parliamentary  law  of 
Masonry,  and  it  would  be  always  out  of  order 
to  move  it  in  a  Masonic  body. 

Prichaid,  Samuel.  ''An  unprincipled 
and  needy  brother,"  as  Oliver  calls  nim,  who 
publisheci  at  London,  in  1730,  a  book  with  the 
following  title:  Masonry  DissecUd;  being  a 
Univenai  and  Oemdne  VescripUon  of  all  its 
BrancheSy  from  the  Original  to  this  Present 
Time:  as  it  is  delivered  in  the  constituted, 
regular  Lodges,  both  in  City  and  Country, 
according  to  the  several  Degrees  of  Admission; 
owing  an  impartial  account  of  their  regular 
proceedings  in  tnUiaHng  their  New  Members 
in  the  whole  Three  Decrees  of  Masonry,  viz., 
/.  Entered  Prentice;  II.  Fellow  Craft;  III. 
Master.  To  which  is  added,  The  Author^s 
Vindication  of  HimseHf,  by  Samuel  Prichard, 
Late  Member  of  a  constituted  Lodge.  This 
work,  which  contained  a  great  deal  of  plaur 
aible  matter,  mingled  with  some  trutn  as 
well  as  falsehood,  passed  through  a  great 
many  editions,  was  translated  into  the  French, 
German,  and  Dutch  languages,  and  became 
the  basis  or  model  on  which  afi  tne  subseouent 
so-called  eroositions,  such  as  Tubal-Cain, 
Jachin  and  fioas,  ete.,  were  framed.  In  the 
same  year  of  the  impearance  of  Prichard's 
book,  a  Ddence  of  Masonry,  as  a  reply  to  the 
Masonry  Dissected  was  anonymously  pub- 
lished, and  has  often  been  erroneously  attrib- 
uted  to  Dr.  Anderson,  but  it  has  l>een  dis- 
covered that  its  author  was  Bro.  Martin 
Clare  {q.  v.).  No  copy  is  now  known  to 
exist  of  this  Defence,  but  it  will  be  found  at 
the  end  of  the  1738  edition  of  the  Constitutions. 
It  is  not,  however,  a  reply  to  Prichard,  but 
rather  an  attempt  to  interpret  the  ceremonies 
which  are  described  in  the  Masonry  Dissected 
in  their  symbolic  import,  and  this  it  is  that 

gives  to  the  Defence  a  value  which  ought  to 
ave  made  it  a  more  popular  work  among  the 
Fraternity  than  it  is.  Prichard  died  in  ob- 
scurity; but  the  Abb^  Larudan,  in  his  Franc- 
Magons  ecrasis  (p.  135),  has  manufactured 
a  wild  tale  about  his  death;  stating  that  he 
was  carried  by  force  at  night  into  the  Grand 
Lodge  at  London^  put  to  death,  his  body 
burned  to  ashes,  and  all  the  Loag^  in  the 
world  informed  of  the  execution.  The  Abb^ 
is  satisfied  of  the  truth  of  this  wondrous 
narrative  because  he  had  heard  it  told  in 
Holland  and  in  Germany,  all  of  which  only 
proves  that  the  French  calumniator  of  Mar 
sonry  abounded  either  in  an  inventive  faculty 
or  in  a  trusting  faith. 

Price*  Henry*  He  received  a  Deputation 
as  Provincial  Grand  Master  of  New  England, 
which  was  issued  on  April  30,  1733,  by  Vi»- 
oount  Montague,  Grand  Master  of  England. 
On  the  30th  of  the  following  July,  Price  or- 
ganised a  Provincial  Grand  Lodge;  and  he 
may  Urns  be  considered  as  the  founder  of  Ma- 


sonry in  New  England.  He  was  bom  in  Eng« 
land  about  the  year  1697,  and  died  in  Mas- 
sachusetts in  1780.  A  very  able  memoir  of 
Price,  by  Bro.  William  Sewell  Gardner,  will 
be  found  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Grand 
Lodge  of  Massachusetts  for  Uie  year  1871. 

Priest*  In  the  primitive  ages  of  the 
world  evenr  father  was  the  priest  of  his 
family,  and  offered  prayer  ana  sacrifice  for 
his^  household.  So.  too^  the  patriarchs  ex- 
ercised the  same  function.  Melchizedek  is 
called  ''the  priest  of  Uie  most  high  God''; 
and  everywhere  in  Scripture  we  find  the 
patriarchs  performing  the  duties  of  prayer 
and  sacrifice.  But  when  political  society 
was  organised,  a  necessity  was  found,  in 
the  rehgious  wante  of  the  people,  for  a 
separate  class,  who  should  become,  as  they 
have  been  described,  the  mediators  between 
men  and  God,  and  the  interpreters  of  the  will 
of  the  gods  to  men.  Hence  arose  the  sacer- 
dotal class — ^the  cohen  among  the  Hebrews, 
the  hiereus  among  the  Greeks,  and  the 
sacerdos  among  the  Romans.  Thereafter 
prayer  and  sacrifice  were  entrusted  to  these, 
and  the  people  paid  them  reverence  for  the 
sake  of  the  deities  whom  they  served.  Ever 
since,  in  all  countries,  the  distinction  has 
existed  between  the  priest  and  the  layman, 
as  representatives  of  two  distinct  classes. 

But  Masonry  has  preserved  in  its  relig- 
ious ceremonies,  as  m  manjr  of  its  otiier 
usages,  the  patriarchal  spint.  Hence  the 
Master  of  the  Lodge,  like  the  father  of  a 
primitive  family,  on  all  occasions  offers 
ux>  prayer  and  serves  at  the  altar.  A  chap- 
lain is  sometimes,  through  courtesy,  invited 
to  perform  the  former  duty,  but  the  Master 
is  realljr  the  priest  of  the  Lodge. 

Having  then  such  solemn  duties  to  dis- 
charge, and  sometimes,  as  on  funereal  occa- 
sions, in  public,  it  becomes  every  Master 
so  to  conduct  his  life  and  conversation  as 
not,  by  contrast,  to  make  his  ministration 
of  a  sacred  office  repulsive  to  those  who  see 
and  hear  him,  and  especially  to  profanes. 
It  is  not  absolutely  required  that  he  should 
be  a  religious  man,  resembling  the  clergy- 
man in  seriousness  of  deportment;  but  m 
his  behavior  he  should  be  an  example  of 
respect  for  reU^on.  He  who  at  one  time 
drinks  to  intoxication,  or  indulges  in  pro- 
fane swearing,  or  obscene  and  vulgar  lan- 
guage, is  unfit  at  any  other  time  to  conduct 
the  religious  services  of  a  society.  Such  a 
Master  could  inspire  the  members  of  his 
Lodge  with  no  respect  for  the  ceremonies 
he  was  conducting;  and  if  the  occasion 
was  a  public  one,  as  at  the  burial  of  a  brother, 
the  circumstance  would  subject  the  Order 
which  could  tolerate  such  an  incongruous 
exhibition  to  contempt  and  ridicule. 

Priest,  Grmnd  BUgh*  See  Grand  High 
Priest. 

Priest,  Htoh*    See  High  Priest. 

Priesthood,  Ofder  of  Hlgli.  See  High 
Priesthood,  Order  of. 

Priestly  Ofder.  A  Rite  which  Bro. 
John  Yarker,  of  Manchester,  says  (Myst.  of 
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Antiq,f  p.  126)  was  formerly  praotjaed  in 
Ireland,  and  formed  the  system  of  the  York 
Grand  Lodge.  It  consisted  of  seven  de- 
grees, as  fdlowB:  1.  2.  3.  Symbolic  degrees; 
4.  Past  Master;  5.  Royal  Arch;  6.  Knight 
Templar;  7.  Knight  Templar  Priest,  or 
Holy  Wisdom.  The  last  degree  was  called 
a  Tabemade,  and  was  governed  by  seven 
"PiDars."  Bro.  Hughan  {HisL  of  Preem.  in 
York,  p.  32}  doubts  the  York  origin  of  the 
Priestly  Order,  as  well  as  the  daim  it  made 
to  have  been  revived  in  1786.  It  is  now  ob- 
solete. 

Priest,  Eoyml.  The  Fifth  Degree  of  the 
Initiated  Brothers  of  Aaia. 

Priest  Theosophlst.  Thory  says  that  it  is 
the  Sixth  Degree  of  the  Kabbaustic  Rite. 

Priestly  vestments*  The  high  priest 
ministered  in  eight  vestments,  and  the  ordi- 
I)rie8t  in  four — ^the  tunic^drawerB,'bonnet. 
nrdle.    To  these  the  hieh  priest  added 


narv. 
and  girdle 


high  priest 
the  Ixreastplate,  ephod,  robe  and  golden  plate, 
and  when  occasion  required  the  Urim  and 
Thummim. 

PrimitlTe  Freemssonry.  The  Primitive 
Freemasonry  of  the  antediluvians  is  a  term  for 
which  we  are  indebted  to  Oliver,  although  the 
theory  was  broached  by  earlier  writers,  and 
among  them  by  the  Chevalier  Ramsay.  The 
theory  is,  that  the  principles  and  doctrines  of 
Freemasonry  existed  in  the  earliest  aj^es  of  the 
world,  and  were  believed  and  practised  by  a 
primitive  people,  or  priesthood,  under  the 
name  of  Pure  or  Primitive  Freemasonry :  and 
that  this  Freemasonry,  that  is  to  say,  the  re- 
ligious doctrine  inculcated  by  it,  was,  after  the 
flood,  corrupted  b^r  the  Pagjan  philosophers  and 
priests,  and,  receiving  the  title  of  Spurious  Free" 
moionryt  was  exhibited  in  the  Ancient  Mys- 
teries. The  NoachidsD,  however,  preserved  the 
principles  of  the  Primitive  Freemasonry,  and 
transmitted  them  to  succeeding  ages,  when  at 
length  they  assumed  the  name  mSpeculoHoe 
Masonry,  The  Primitive  Freemasonry  was 
probably  without  ritual  or  symbolism,  and 
consisted  only  of  a  series  of  abstract  proposi- 
tions derived  from  antediluvian  traditions. 
Its  dogmas  were  the  unity  of  God  and  the 
immortality  of  the  soul.  Dr.  Oliver,  who 
save  this  system  its  name,  describes  it  (Hist. 
Landm,,  i..  p.  61)  in  the  loUowing  language: 
"It  incluaed  a  code  of  simple  morals.  It 
assured  men  that  they  who  did  well  would  be 
approved  of  God:  and  if  they  followed  evil 
courses,  sin  would  be  imputed  to  them,  and 
they  would  thus  become  subject  to  punish- 
ment. It  detailed  the  reasons  why  tne  sev- 
enth day  was  consecrated  and  set  apart  as  a 
Sabbath,  or  day  of  rest;  and  showed  why  the 
bitter  consequences  of  sin  were  visited  upon 
our  first  parents,  as  a  practical  lesson  that  it 
ought  to  be  avoided.  But  the  great  object 
of  this  Primitive  Freemasonry  was  to  pre- 
serve and  cherish  the  promise  of  a  Redeemer, 
who  should  provide  a  remedy  for  the  evil  that 
their  transgression  had  introduced  into  the 
world. when  the  appointed  time  should  come." 

In  nis  History  of  IniHoHon  he  makes  the 
supposition  that  the  ceremonies  of  this  Prim- 


itive Freemasonry  would  be  few  and  unosten- 
tatious, and  consist,  perhaps,  like  that  of 
admission  into  Christianity,  of  a  simple 
lustration,  conferred  alike  on  all^  in  the  hope 
that  they  would  practise  the  social  duties  of 
benevolence  and  ^ood-will  to  man,  and  unso- 
phisticated devotion  to  God. 

He  does  not,  however,  admit  that  the  sys- 
tem of  Primitive  Freenuusonry  consisted  only 
of  those  tenets  which  are  to  be  found  in  the 
first  chapters  of  Genesis,  or  that  he  intends,  in 
his  definition  of  this  science,  to  embrace  so 
general  and  indefinite  a  scope  of  all  the  prin- 
ciples of  truth  and  light,  as  Preston  has  done 
in  his  declaration,  that  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  world,  we  may  trace  the  founda- 
tion of  Masonry .''  On  the  contrary,  Oliver 
supposes  that  this  Primitive  Freemasonry  in- 
cluded a  particular  and  definite  system,  made 
up  of  legends  and  e^mbols,  and  confined  to 
those  who  were  imtiated  into  its  myster- 
ies. The  knowledge  of  these  mysteries  was 
of  course  communicated  by  God  himself  to 
Adam,  and  from  him  traditionally  received  by 
his  descendants,  throughout  the  patriarchal 
line. 

This  view  of  Ohver  is  substantiated  by  the 
remarks  of  Rosenberg,  a  learned  French 
Mason,  in  an  article  in  the  Freemasons'  Quar'- 
terly  Review ,  on  the  Book  of  Rasiel^  an  ancient 
Kabbalistic  work,  whose  subject  is  these  Di- 
vine mysteries.  "This  book,''  says  Rosen- 
berg, "informs  us  that  Adam  was  the  first  to 
receive  these  mysteries.  Afterward,  when 
driven  out  of  Paradise,  he  communicated  them 
to  his  son  Seth;  Seth  communicated  them  to 
Enoch;  Enoch  to  Methuselah;  Methuselah 
toLamech:  Lamech  to  Noah;  NoahtoShem; 
Shem  to  Abraham;  Abraham  to  Isaac;  Isaac 
to  Jacob;  Jacob  to  Levi:  Levi  to  Kelhoth; 
Kelhoth  to  Amram;  Amram  to  Moses; 
Moses  to  Joshua;  Joshua  to  the  Elders;  the 
Elders  to  the  Prophets;  the  Prophets  to  the 
Wise  Men;  and  then  from  one  to  another 
down  to  Solomon." 

Such,  then,  was  the  Pure  or  Primitive  Free- 
maaonry,  the  first  system  of  mysteries  which, 
according  to  modem  Masonic  writers  of  the 
school  of  OUver,  has  descended,  of  course  with 
various  modifications,  from  age  to  age,  in  a 
direct  and  uninterrupted  line,  to  the  Free- 
masons of  the  present  day. 

The  theory  is  an  attractive  one,  and  may  be 
qualifiedly  adopted,  if  we  may  accept  what 
appears  to  have  been  the  doctrine  of  Ander- 
son, of  Hutchinson,  of  Preston,  and  of  Oliver, 
that  the  purer  theosophic  tenets  of  "the 
chosen  people  of  God"  were  similar  to  those 
subsequently  inculcated  in  Mafionnr^  and  dis- 
tinguished from  the  corrupted  teachmg  of  the 
Pagan  religions  as  developed  in  the  mysteries. 
But  if  we  attempt  to  contend  that  there  was 
among  the  Patriarchs  any  esoteric  organiza- 
tion at  all  resembling  the  modem  system  of 
Freemasonry,  we  shall  find  no  histoncal  data 
on  which  we  may  rely  for  support. 

Primlttve  Blte«  This  Rite  was  founded 
at  Narbonne,  in  France,  on  April  19, 1780,  by 
the  pretended  "Superiors  of  the  Order  of  Free 
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ftnd  Accepted  Maeons/'  It  was  attached  to 
the  Lodge  of  the  Pkiladelphe$,  under  the  title 
of  the  "Fint  Lodge  of  St.  John  united  to  the 
Primitive  Rite  for  the  country  of  France." 
Hence  it  is  sometimes  called  the  Primitive 
Rite  of  NarbonnCi  and  sometimes  the  Rite  of 
the  Fhilade^hes.  It  was  divided  into  tln:ee 
classes,  which  comprised  ten  degrees  <A  in- 
struction. These  were  not,  in  the  usual  sense, 
degrees,  but  rather  ooUections  of  grades,  out 
of  whicn  it  was  sought  to  develop  all  the  in- 
structions of  which  tney  were  capable.  These 
classes  and  degrees  were  as  foUows: 

Pint  CUui.  1.  Apprentice.  2.  Fellow- 
Craft.  3.  Master  Mason.  These  were  con- 
formable to  the  same  degrees  in  all  the  other 
Rites. 

Second  CUuM.  Fourth  Degree^  comprising 
Perfect  Master^  Elu,  and  .Architect.  Fifth 
Degree,  comprising  the  Sublime  Kcoesais. 
Sixth  Deoree.  comprising  the  Knight  of  the 
Sword,  fijiignt  of  the  Kast,  andPrince  of 
Jerusalem. 

Third  Class.  7.  The  First  Chapter  of  Rose 
Croix,  comprising  ritual  instructions.  8. 
The  Second  Chapter  of  Rose  Croix.  It  is  the 
depository  of  historictd  documents  of  rare 
value.  9.  The  Third  Chapter  of  Rose  Croix, 
comprising  physical  and  pmlosophical  instruc- 
tions. 10.  The  Fourth  and  last  Chapter  of 
Rose  Croix,  or  Rose  Croix  Brethren  of  the 
Grand  Rosary,  engaged  in  researches  into  the 
occult  sciences,  the  object  being  the  rehabili- 
tation and  reintegration  of  man  in  his  prim- 
itive rank  and  prerogatives.  The  Primitive 
Rite  was  united  to  the  Grand  Orient  in  1786, 
althou^  some  of  its  Lodges,  objecting  to 
the  umon,  maintained  their  independence.  It 
secured,  at  one  time,  a  hi|^  consideration 
among  French  Masons,  not  only  on  account  of 
the  objects  in  which  it  was  engaged,  but  on 
account  also  of  the  talents  and  position  of 
many  of  its  members.  But  it  is  no  longer 
practised. 

Primlttre  Scottish  Bite.  Th«i  Rite 
claims  to  have  been  established  in  1770.  at 
Namur,  in  Belgium,  by  a  body  called  the  Met- 
ropolitan Grand  Lodge  of  Edinburgh.  But 
the  truth,  according  to  Clavel  (Hist,  Pitt.,  p. 
220),  is  that  it  was  the  invention  of  one  Mar* 
chot,  an  advocate  of  Nivelles,  who  organised 
it  in  1818,  at  Namur,  beyond  which  city,  and 
the  Lodge  of  "  Bonne  Amiti6,"  it  scarce^  ever 
extended.  It  consists  of  thirty^hree  deoTees, 
as  follows:  1.  Apprentice;  2.  Fellow-Oraft; 
S.  Master:  4.  Perfect  Master;  5.  Irish  Mas- 
ter; 6.  Elect  of  Nine:  7.  Elect  of  the  Un- 
known; 8.  Elect  of  Fifteen;  9.  lUustrious 
Master;  10.  Perfect  Elect;  11.  Minor  Archi- 
tect; 12.  Grand  Architect;  13.  Sublime  Ar- 
chitect; 14.  Master  in  Perfect  Architecture; 
15.  Royal  Arch;  16.  Prussian  Knight;  17. 
Knight  of  the  East;  18.  Prince  of  Jerusalem; 
19.  Master  of  All  Lodges;  20.  Knight  of  the 
West:  21.  Knight  of  Palestine;  22.  Sover- 
eign Prince  of  Rose  Croix;  23.  Sublime  Scot- 
tish Mason;  24.  Knight  of  the  Sun;  25. 
Grand  Scottish  Mason  of  St.  Andrew;  26. 
Master  oC  the  Smet;  27.  Knjsht  of  the  Black 


Eagle;   28.  Knight  of  K ^H;   29.  Grana 

Elect  of  Truth:  30.  Novice  of  the  Interior; 
31.  Knight  of  tne  Interior;  32.  Prefect  of  the 
Interior;  33.  Commander  of  the  Interior. 
The  Primitive  Scottish  Rite  appears  to  have 
been  founded  upon  the  Rite  of  Perfection, 
with  an  intermixture  of  the  Strict  Observance 
of  Hund,  the  Adonhiramite,  and  some  other 
Rites. 

Prince*  The  word  Prince  is  not  attached 
as  a  title  to  anv  Masonic  office,  but  is  prefixed 
as  a  part  of  tne  name  to  several  degrees,  as 
Prince  of  the  Royal  Secret,  Prince  of  Rose 
Croix,^  and  Prince  of  Jeru«dem.  In  all  of 
these  instances  it  seems  to  convey  some  idea 
of  sovereijmty  inherent  in  the  character  of  the 
degree.  Thus  the  Prince  of  the  Royal  Secret 
was  the  ultimate,  and,  of  course,  controlling 
degree  of  the  Rite  of  Perfection,  whence,  shorn, 
however,  of  its  sovereigntv,  it  has  been  trana- 
feired  to  the  Ancient  and  Accepted  Scottish 
Rite.  The  Prince  of  Rose  Croix,  altiiough 
holding  in  some  Rites  a  subordinate  position, 
was  onginally  an  independent  degree,  and  the 
representative  of  Rosicrucian  Masonry.  It  is 
stiU  at  the  head  of  the  French  Rite.  The 
Princes  of  Jerusalem,  according  to  the  Old 
Constitutions  of  the  Rite  of  Penection,  were 
invested  with  power  of  jurisdiction  over  all 
degprees  below  the  Sixteenth,  a  prerogative 
which  th^  exercised  long  after  the  promulga- 
tion of  the  Constitutions  of  1786;  and  even  now 
thev  are  called,  in  the  ritual  of  the  Ancient 
and.  Accepted  Rite,  "Chiefs  in  Masonry,"  a 
term  borrowed  from  the  Constitutions  of  176$, 
But  there  are  several  other  Prince  degrees 
which  do  not  seem,  at  least  now,  to  daun  any 
character  of  sovereigntv — such  are  the  Prince 
of  Lebanon^  Prince  of  the  Tabernacle,  and 
Prince  of  Men^,  all  of  which  are  now  subor- 
dinate degrees  m  the  Scottish  Rite. 

Prinee  Ad^t.    See  Adep/,  Ptinos, 

Prince  Depositor » Grand.  (Grand  Prince 
D&posUavre,)  A  degree  in  the  collection  of 
Pypon. 

Prinee  Edward  Island.  Previous  to 
November,  17d8,  Prince  Edward  Islimd  was 
called  St.  John's  Island,  the  name  being 
changed  by  Imperial  Act  on  that  date. 

On  the  0th  of  October,  1797,  St.  John's 
Lod^,  now  No.  1  on  the  Registry  of  that 
Province,  was  established  by  Warrant  at 
Charlottetown  by  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Eng- 
land. The  then  Lieutenant-Governor.  Gen- 
eral Edward  Fanning,  was  one  of  the  Charter 
members.  In  1857,  \^ctoria  Lodge  at  Char- 
lottetown was  chartered  by  Scothmd.  In 
1875  there  were  seven  lodges  in  this  Province 
working  under  English  Wairants.  vis.,  St. 
John's,  King  Hiram.  St.  George,  Alexandra, 
Mount  Lebanon,  ana  True  Brothers,  and  one 
under  the  Scottish  Redster, '' Victoria." 

On  the  23d  day  of  June,  1875,  these  eight 
Lodges  met  and  formed  the  Grand  Lodge  of 
Prince  Edward  Island.  The  Hon.  John  Yeo 
was  elected  Grand  Master  and  was  installed, 
together  with  his  officers^he  foUowine  day 
by  M.  Wor.  Bro.  John  Y.  EQiSi  Grand  Master 
of  New  Brunswick. 


the  high  degrees  above  the  Fourteenth.  It 
firat,  asBumed  by  the  Council  of  the  Emperoi 
of  the  East  and  West.     Roae  Croix  Maaoi 
in  beluid  are  still  known  by  this  name. 

Prince  of  Jwugalem.  (_Priiice  dt  Jenis. 
lent.)  This  was  the  Sixteenth  Degree  of  the 
Rite  of  Perfection,  whence  it  was  transferred 
to  the  Ancient  and  Accepted  Scottish  Rite, 
whrae  it  occupies  the  same  numerical  position. 
Its  legend  is  founded  on  certain  incidents 
which  took  place  during  the  rebuilding  of  the 
second  Temple,  when  the  Jewa  were  so  much 
incommoded  by  the  attacks  of  the  Samaritans 
and  other  neighboring  nations,  that  an  em- 
bassy was  sent  to  King  Darius  to  implore  his 
favor  and  protection,  which  was  accxirdinfdy 
obtained.  This  legend,  as  developed  in  the 
d^ree,  is  contain^  neither  in  Ezra  nor  in 
the  apodrphal  books  of  EMras.  It  is  found 
only  m  the  Aniiquitiea  of  Josepbus  (hb.  xi., 
cap.  iv.,  sec.  S)j  and  thence  there  is  the  strong- 
est int^nal  evidence  to  show  that  it  was  de- 
rived  by  the  inventor  of  the  d^p^.  Who  that 
inventor  was  we  can  only  conjecture.  But 
as  we  have  the  statenienta  of  both  Ragon  and 
Kloes  that  the  Baron  de  Tschoudy  composed 
the  degree  of  Knight  of  the  East,  and  as  that 
degree  ia  the  first  section  of  the  Hystem  of 
which  the  Prince  of  Jerusalem  is  the  second, 
we  may  reasonably  supp>OBe  that  the  latter  was 
also  composed  bv  him.  The  degree  beingone 
of  those  adopted  b^  the  Emperors  of  the  East 
and  West  in  their  system,  which  Stephen 
Morin  was  authoriEed  to  propagate  in  Amer- 
ica, it  was  introduced  into  America  long  be- 
fore the  eet^lishment  of  the  Supreme  Council 
of  the  Scottish  Rite.  A  Council  was  estab- 
li^ed  by  Henry  A.  Prancken,  about  1767,  at 
Albany,  in  the  State  of  New  York,  and  a 
Graiid  Council  organised  by  Myers,  m  1788, 
in  Charleston,  South  Carolina.  This  body 
exercised  sovereign  powers  even  after  the 
establishment  of  Uie  Supreme  Council, 
May  31,  1801,  for,  in  1802,  it  granted  a 
Warrant  for  the  establishment  of  a  Mark 
Lodge  in  Charleston,  and  anotbo'  in  the  same 

Snr,  for  a  Lodge  of  Perfection,  in  Savannah, 
eor^a.  But  under  the  present  reflations 
of  the  Ancient  and  Accepted  Scottish  Bite, 
this  prerogative  has  been  abolished,  and 
Grand  Councils  of  Princes  of  Jerusalem  no 
longer  erist.  The  old  r^ulation,  tliat  the 
Master  of  a  Lodge  of  Perfection  must  be  at 
least  a  Prince  of  Jerusalem,  which  was  con- 
tained in  the  Constitution  of  the  Grand  Coun- 
cil, has  also  been  repealed,  together  with  most 
of  the  privileges  which  formerly  appertained 
to  the  degree.  A  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Council,  in  1870,  has  even  obliterated  Coun- 
cils of  tne  Princes  of  Jerusalem  as  a  separate 
orgaoiiation,  authorized  to  confer  the  pre- 
hminary  degree  of  Knights  of  the  East,  and 
placed  such  Councils  within  the  bosom  of 
Rose  Croix  Chapters,  a  provision  of  which,  as 
a  manifest  innovation  on  the  ancient  system, 
the  expediency,  or  at  least  the  propriety,  may 
be  greatly  doubted. 


a  Most  Equitable,  a  Senior  utd  Junior  Most 
Enlightened,  a  Grand  Treasurer,  and  Grand 
Secretary.  The  more  recent  ntual  of  Uie 
Southern  Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States 
has  substituted  for  these  a  Most  Illustrious 
Tarshatha,  a  Most  Venerable  H^  Priest,  a 
Most  Excellent  Scribe,  two  Most  Enli^tened 
Wardens,  and  other  officers.  Yellow  is  the 
symbolic  color  of  the  degree,  and  the  apron  is 
crimson  (formerly  white],  lined  and  bordered 
with  yellow.  The  jewel  is  a  medal  of  gold,  on 
one  side  of  which  is  inscribed  a  hand  nolding 
an  eauallv  poised  balance,  and  on  the  other  a 
double-edged,  cross-hilted  sword  erect,  be- 
tween thi^  stars  around  the  point,  and  the 
letters  D  and  Z  on  each  side. 

The  Prince  of  Jerusalem  is  also  the  Fifty- 
third  Degree  of  the  MetropoUtan  Chapter  of 
Fmnce,  imd  the  Forty-fifth  of  the  Rite  of  Mii- 

Prinee  (^  Jemsalem,  Jewel  of.  Should 
be  a  gold  incrustation  on  a  losense-shaped 

Eiece  of  motheiHif-^earl.  Equipoise  scales 
eld  by  hand,  sword,  five  BtoiB,  one  larger  than 


the  other  four,  and  th.e  letters  D  and  Z  in  He- 
brew, one  on  either  side  of  the  sc^es.  Thp 
five-pointed  crown,  withm  a  triangle  of  gold, 
has  also  been  used  as  a  jewd  of  this  Sixteenth 

PriDce  oT  Lebanon.  See  Knigkt  qf  the 
Rimai  Ax. 

Prince  of  Llbanns.  Another  title  for 
Prince  of  Lebanon. 

Prince  of  Hercy.  {Prince  du  Merei.) 
The  Twenty-sixth  Decree  of  the  Ancient  and 
Accepted  Scottish  Rite,  called  aW  ScoUish 
TrinHariaji  or  Ecoasait  TrinUaire.  It  is  one 
of  the  eight  d%ree8  which  were  added  on  the 
organisation  otthe  Scottish  Rite  to  the  ori^- 
nal  twenty-five  of  the  Rite  of  Perfection. 

"  is  a  C3iristian  degree  in  its  construction, 
and  treats  of  the  triple  covenant  of  mercy 
which  God  made  with  man;  first  with  Abra- 
ham by  circumciBion;  next,  with  the  Israel- 
'■   "  'n  the  wildemeas,  by  the  intermediation  of 

98 ;  and  lastly,  with  all  mankind,  by  the 

death  and  sufferings  of  Jeeus  Christ.  It  is  in 
allusion  to  these  three  acta  of  mercy,  that  the 
de^^e  derives  its  two  names  of  Scottish  Trin- 
itarian and  Plinoe  of  Mercy,  and  not,  as 
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Raeon  supposes,  from  any  reference  to  the 
Fatners  of  Mercy,  a  reli^oiis  society  formerly 
engaged  in  the  ransoming  of  Christian  cap- 
tives at  Algiers.  Chemin  Dupont^  (Mem. 
Star  VEco8s,p.  373)  says  that  the  Scottish  rit- 
uals of  the  d^ree  are  too  full  of  the  Hermetic 
^liloBophy,  an  error  from  which  the  French 
Cahiers  are  exempt;  and  he  condemns  much 
of  its  doctrines  as  "  h3nperbolique  phusanterie.'' 
But  the  modem  rituals  as  now  practised  are 
obnoxious  to  no  such  objection.  The  sym- 
bolic development  of  the  number  three  of 
course  constitutes  a  large  part  of  its  lecture; 
but  the  real  dogma  of  the  degree  is  the  impor- 
tance of  TnUh,  and  to  this  all  its  ceremonies 
are  directed. 

Bodies  of  the  degree  are  called  Chapters. 
The  presiding  officer  is  called  Most  Excellent 
Chief  Prince,  the  Wardens  are  stjrled  Excel- 
lent. In  the  old  rituals  these  officers  repre- 
sented Moses,  Aaron,  and  Eleazar;  but  the 
abandonment  of  these  personations  in  the 
modem  rituals  is,  I  think,  an  improvement. 
The  apron  is  red  bordered  with  white,  and  the 
jewel  is  an  equilateral  triangle,  within  which  is 
a  heart.  This  was  formerly  inscribed  with  the 
Hebrew  letter  tou,  now  with  the  letters  I.  H.  S. ; 
and,  to  add  to  the  Christianisation  which 
these  letters  give  to  the  degree,  the  American 
Councils  have  adopted  a  tessera  in  the  form  of 
a  small  fish  of  ivory  or  mother-of-pearl,  in 
allusion  to  the  well-known  usage  of  the  prim- 
itive Christians. 

Prince  of  Bose  Croix.  See  Rose  Croix^ 
Prince  of. 

Prince  of  tbe  Captivity.  According  to 
the  Talmudists,  the  Jews,  while  in  captivity 
at  Babylon,  kept  a  genealogical  table  of  the 
line  of  their  kings,  and  he  who  was  the  right- 
ful heir  of  the  throne  of  Israel  was  called  the 
Head  or  Prince  of  the  Captivity.  At  the  time 
of  ihe  restoration.  ZerubSabel,  bein^  the  lineal 
descendant  of  Solomon,  was  the  Ptince  of  the 
Captivity. 

Prince  of  tlie  East,  Grand,  (prand 
Prince  d^Orient.)  A  degree  in  the  collection 
of  Le  Page. 

Prince  of  tlie  Levltes.  (Prince  dee  lA- 
viU9.)  A  degree  in  the  collection  of  the  Lodge 
of  Saint  Louis  des  Amis  R^unis  at  Calais. 

Prince  <tf  tlie  Boyal  Secret.  See  Svb- 
lime  Prince  of  the  Royal  Secret, 

Prince  of  tbe  Seven  Planets,  Dlustrl- 
ons  Grand.  (lUustre  Grand  Prince  dee  sept 
Planktes.)  A  degree  in  the  manuscript  collec- 
tion of  Peuvret. 

Prince  of  tbe  Tabernacle.  (Prince  du 
Tabernacle.)  The  Twenty-fourth  Degree  of 
the  Ancient  and  Accepted  Scottish  Rite.  In 
the  old  rituals  the  aegree  was  intended  to 
illustrate  the  directions  given  for  the  building 
of  the  tabernacle,  the  particulars  of  which  are 
recorded  in  the  twenty-fifth  chapter  of  Exo- 
dus. The  Lodge  is  eaUed  a  Hierarchy,  and  its 
officers  are  a  Most  Powerful  Chief  Pnnce,  rep- 
resenting Moses,  and  three  Wardens,  whose 
style  is  Powerful,  and  who  reepectively  repre- 
sent Aaron,  Bezaleel,  and  Aholiab.  In  the 
modem  rituals  of  the  United  States,  the  three 


principal  officers  are  called  the  Leader,  the 
High  Priest,  and  the  Priest,  and  respectivdy 
represent  Moses,  Aaron,  ana  Ithamar,  his  son. 
The  ritual  is  greatly  enlarged;  and  while  the 
main  idea  of  the  degree  is  retained,  the  cere- 
monies represent  the  initiation  into  the  mys- 
teries of  tne  Mosaic  tab^nacle. 

The  jewel  is  the  letter  A,  in  gold,  sus- 
pended from  a  broad  crimson  ribTOn.  Tlie 
apron  is  white,  lined  with  scarlet  and  bor- 
dered with  green.  The  flap  is  sky-blue. 
On  the  apron  is  depicted  a  representation 
of  the  tabernacle. 

This  degree  appears  to  be  peculiar  to  the 
Scottish  Kite  and  its  modifications.  I  have 
not  met  with  it  in  any  of  the  other  Rites. 

Prince  of  Wales'  Grand  Lodge.  About 
the  time  of  the  reconciliation  of  the  two 
contending  Grand  Lodges  in  England,  in 
1813,  they  were  called,  by  way  of  distinc- 
tion, after  their  Grand  Masters.  That  of 
the  ''Modems"  was  called  the  ''Prince  of 
Wales'  Grand  Lodge,"  and  that  of  the 
"Ancients"  the  "Duke  of  Kent's  Grand 
Lodge."  The  titles  were  used  colloquially, 
and  not  officiallv. 

Princess  of  tne  Crown.  (Princesse  de  la 
Covronne,)  The  Tenth  and  last  degree  of 
the  Masonry  of  Adoption  according  to  the 
French  rigime.  The  decree,  which  is  said 
to  have  been  composed  m  Saxony,  in  1770. 
represents  the  reception  of  the  Queen  of 
Sheba  by  King  Solomon.  The  Grand  Master 
and  Grand  Mistress  personate  Solomon  and 
his  wife  (which  one,  the  Cahier  does  not  say), 
and  the  recipiendaxy  plays  the  part  of  the 
^een  of  Sheba.  The  degree,  says  Ragon 
(tuU.  Oen,,  p.  78),  is  not  initiatory,  but 
simply  honorary. 

Principal  Offlcers.  The  number  three,  as 
a  sacred  number  in  the  Masonic  S3rstem,  is, 
among  many  other  wavs,  developed  in  the 
fact  that  in  all  Masonic  bodies  there  are  three 
principal  officers. 

Principals*  The  three  presiding  officers 
in  a  Chapter  of  Royal  Arch  Masons,  accord- 
ing to  the  system  practised  in  England,  are 
called  the  Three  Prmcipals,  or  King,  Prophet, 
and  Priest,  and,  under  the  titles  of  Z,  H. 
and  J,  represent  Zerubbabel.  Haggai,  ana 
Joshua.  No  person  is  eligible  to  the  First 
Principal's  chair  unless  he  nas  served  twelve 
months  in  each  of  the  others;  and  he  must 
aJso  be  the  Master  or  Past  Master  of  a  Lodpe, 
and  have  served  in  the  Chapter  the  office 
of  Scribe,  Sojourner,  or  Assistant  Sojourner. 
At  his  installation,  each  of  the  Principals 
receives  an  installing  degree  like  that  of  the 
Master  of  a  Blue  Lodge.  There  is,  however, 
no  resemblance  between  any  of  these  degrees 
and  the  order  of  High  Priesthood  which  is 
conferred  in  this  country. 

The  presiding  officers  of  the  Grand  Chap- 
ter are  called  Grand  Principals,  and  repre- 
sent the  same  persona^. 

The  official  jewel  of  Z,  is  a  crown;  of  H,  an 
All-seeing  eye;  and  of  J,  a  book,  each  sur- 
rounded oy  a  nimbusj  or  rays  of  glory,  and 
placed  within  an  equilateral  triangle. 
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Prindiial  Sojourner.  The  Hebrew  word 
*13,  fer,  which  we  translate  "a  sojourner," 
signifies  a  man  living  out  of  his  own  country, 
and  LB  used  in  this  sense  throughout  the  Ola 
Testament.  The  children  of  Israel  were, 
therefore,  durine  the  captivity,  sojourners 
in  Babvlon,  ana  the  person  wno  is  repre- 
sented by  this  officer,  performed,  as  the  in- 
cidents of  the  degree  relate,  an  important 
5 art  in  the  restoration  of  tne  Israelites  to 
erusalem.  He  was  the  spokesman  and 
leader  of  a  party  of  three  sojourners,  and  is, 
therefore,  empliaticaUy  called  the  chief,  or 
principal  sojourner. 

In  the  English  Royal  Arch  system  there 
are  three  officers  called  Sojourners.  ,But  in 
the  American  system  the  three  Historical 
Sojourners  are  represented  by  the  candi- 
dates, while  only  tne  supposed  chief  of  them 
is  represented  by  an  officer  called  the  Prin- 
cipal Sojourner.  His  duties  are  those  of  a 
conductor,  and  resemble,  in  some  respects, 
those  of  a  Senior  Deacon  in  a  Symbolic 
Lodge;  which  office,  indeed,  he  occupies  when 
the  Chapter  is  open  on  any  of  the  preliminary 
decnrees 

rtlnted  Proceedings.  In  1741,  the  Grand 
Lodee  of  England  adopted  a  regulation, 
which  Entick  {ConsiUulions,  1756,  p.  236)  is 
careful  to  teU  us,  ''was  unanimously  agreed 
to,"  forbidding  anv  brother  "to  print,  or 
cause  to  be  prmted,  the  proceedings  of  any 
Lodge  or  any  part  thereof,  or  the  names  of 
the  persons  present  at  such  Lodge,  but  hy 
the  direction  of  the  Grand  Master  or  his 
deputy,  under  pain  of  being  disowned  for  a 
brother,  and  not  to  be  admitted  into  any 
Quarterly  Communication  or  Grand  Lodge, 
or  any  Lodge  whatsoever,  and  of  being 
rendered  incapable  of  bearing  any  office  in 
the  Craft."  The  law  has  never  been  re- 
pealed, but  the  Grand  Lodge  of  England 
issues  reports  of  its  meetings,  as  also  do 
most  of  the  Grand  Lodges  of  the  world. 
Bulletins  are  published  at  stated  intervals 
by  the  Grand  Orients  of  France,  Italy,  and 
Portujsal,  and  by  nearlv  all  those  of  South 
America.  In  the  United  States^  every  Grand 
Lodge  publishes  annually  the  journal  of  its 
proceedmgs,  and  many  subormnate  Lodges 
print  the  account  of  any  special  meeting  held 
on  an  important  or  interesting  occasion. 

Prior.  1.  The  superiors  of  the  different 
nations  or  provinces  into  which  the  Order 
of  the  Templar  was  divided,  were  at  first 
called  Priors  or  Grand  IViors,  and  afterward 
Preceptors  or  Grand  Preceptors. 

2.  Each  of  the  languages  of  the  Order  of 
Malta  was  divided  into  Grand  Priories,  of 
which  there  were  twenty-six,  over  which  a 
Grand  Prior  presided.  Under  him  were 
several  Commanderies. 

3.  The  second  officer  in  a  Council  of  Ka- 
dosh.  under  the  Supreme  Council  for  the 
Soutnem  Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States. 

4.  The  Grand  Prior  is  the  third  officer  in 
the  Supreme  Council  of  the  Ancient  and 
Accepted  Scottish  Bite  for  the  Southern 
Jurisdiction  iA  the  United  States. 


Prior,  Grand.    See  Grand  Prior, 

Priory.  The  jurisdiction  of  a  Grand  Prior 
in  the  Order  of  Malta  or  St.  John  of  Jerusalem. 

Priory,  Great.    See  Great  Priory. 

Prison.  A  Lodge  having  been  held  in 
1782,  in  the  King's  Bench  prison,  London, 
the  Grand  Lodge  of  England  passed  a  reso- 
lution declaring  that  ''it  is  inconsistent  with 
the  principles  of  Masonry  for  any  Free- 
mason's Lodge  to  be  held  for  the  purposes 
of  making,  passing,  or  raising  Masons  in 
any  prison  or  place  of  confinement."  (Conf 
stUuhona,  1784,  p.  349.)  The  resolution  is 
founded  on  the  principle  that  there  must  be 
perfect  freedom  of  action  in  all  that  reUtes 
to^  the  admission  of  candidates,  and  that 
this  freedom  is  not  consistent  witn  the  neoe»- 
sarv  restraints  of  a  prison. 

Private  Committee.  See  Committee,  Pri- 
vate, 

Privfleged  Questions.  In  parliamentary 
law,  privileged  questions  are  defined  to  ble 
those  to  which  precedence  is  given  over  all 
other  questions.  They  are  <»  four  Idnds: 
1.  Those  which  relate  to  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  the  assembhr  or  any  of  ite 
members.  2.  Motions  for  adjournment. 
3.  Motions  for  reconsideration.  4.  Special 
orders  of  the  day.  The  first,  third,  and 
fourth  only  are  applicable  to  Masonic  par- 
liamentary law. 

Pririlc^e,  Questions  of .  In  all  parlia- 
mentary or  legislative  bodies,  there  occur 
certain  questions  which  relate  to  matters 
affecting  the  digp[iity  of  the  assembly  or 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  some  of  its  mem- 
bers, and  these  are  hence  called  "questions 
of  privilege  " :  such,  for  instance,  are  motions 
arising  out  ot  or  having  relation  to  a  quarrel 
between  two  of  the  members^  an  assault  upon 
any  member,  charges  affecting  the  integrity 
of  the  assembly  or  any  of  its  members,  or 
any  other  matters  of  a  similar  character. 
Questions  referring  to  any  of  these  matters 
take  precedence  of  all  other  business,  and 
hence  are  always  in  order.  These  questions 
of  privilege  are  not  to  be  confounded  with 
privileged  questions;  for,  although  all  ques- 
tions of  privilege  are  privileged  questions, 
all  privileged  questions  are  not  questions  of 
privilege.  Strictly  speaking,  questions  of 
privilege  relate  to  the  house  or  its  members, 
and  privileged  questions  relate  to  matters  oi 
businesB.  (See  Dr.  Mackey's  Parliamentary 
Law,  08  applied  to  the  Government  cf  Maeonic 
Bodies,  ch.  xxiv„  xxv.) 

Prooatlon.  The  interval  between  the 
reception  of  one  degree  and  the  succeeding 
one  is  called  the  probation  of  the  candidate, 
because  it  is  during  this  period  that  he  is 
to  prove  his  qualification  for  advancement. 
In  Enf^land  and  in  this  country  the  thne  of 
probation  between  the  reception  of  degrees 
IS  four  weeks,  to  which  is  generally  added 
the  further  saie^ard  of  an  open  examination 
in  the  preceding  degree.  In  France  and 
Germany  the  probation  is  extended  to  one 
year.  The  time  is  greatly  extended  in  the 
Ancient  and  Accepted  Soottish  Rite.    The 
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•Utotet  of  the  Southern  Supreme  Council 
require  an  interval  of  two  vears  to  be  paflsed 
between  the  reception  of  the  Fourteenth  and 
the  Thirty-eecona  degrees.  An  extraordinary 
rule  prevailed  in  the  GonatitutionB  of  1762, 
by  wnidi  the  Rite  of  Perfection  was  governed. 
Aooording  to  this  rule,  a  candidate  was 
required  to  pass  a  probation,  from  the  time 
of  nil  application  as  an  Entered  Apprentice 
until  his  reception  of  the  Twenty-fifth  or 
ultimate  degree  of  the  Rite,  of  no  less  than 
six  years  aiul  nine  months.  But  as  aU  the 
separate  tunes  of  probation  depended  on 
Qvmbolio  numbers,  it  is  not  to  be  presumed 
that  this  regulation  was  ever  practically 
enforced. 

FroUeniy    Fwty-Seventb.    See    Forty- 
Seventh  PrchUm, 

Processioiis*  Public  processions  of  the 
Order,  although  not  as  popular  as  they  were 
some  years  ago,  still  have  the  warrant  of 
early  and  long  us£«e.  The  first  procession, 
after  the  revival,  of  which  we  have  a  record, 
took  place  June  24,  1721,  when,  as  Anderson 
tells  us  (ConetUuHans.  1738,  p.  112),  "  Payne, 
Gruul  Master,  with  nis  Wardens,  the  former 
Grand  officers,  and  the  Masters  and  Wardens 
of  twelve  Lodges,  met  the  Grand  Master 
elect  in  a  Grand  Ix>dge  at  the  King's  Arms 
Tavern,  St.  Paul's  Churchyard,  in  the  morn- 
ing, .  .  .  and  from  thence  they  marched 
on  foot  to  the  Hall  in  proper  cbthing  and 
due  form."  Anderson  and  Entick  con- 
tinue to  record  the  annual  processions  of  the 
Grand  Lodge  and  the  Craft  on  the  feast 
day,  with  a  few  exceptions,  for  the  next 
twenty-five  years:  but  after  this  first  pedes- 
trian procession  all  the  subsequent  ones  were 
made  in  carriages,  the  record  being,  ''the 
procession  of  March  was  made  in  coaches 
and  chariots.''  (ConstUutione,  1756,  p.  227.) 
But  ridicule  being  thrown  by  the  enemies 
of  the  Order  upon  these  processions,  by  a 
mock  one  in  1741  (see  Scald  Miserablie),  and 
in  subsequent  years,  in  1747  the  Grand 
Lodge  unanimously  resolved  to  discontinue 
them,  nor  have  tney  since  been  renewed. 
{Ibid.,  p.  248.)  ♦ 

In  America,  public  processions  of  the  Craft 
were  some  years  ago  very  common,  nor  have 
they  yet  been  altogether  abandoned;  al- 
though now  practised  with  greater  discretion 
and  fees  frequently,  bein^  in  general  restricted 
to  special  occasions  of  unportance,  such  as 
funerals,  the  laying  of  comer-stones,  or  the 
dedication  of  pubhc  edifices. 

The  question  has  been  often  mooted, 
whether  public  processions,  with  the  open 
exhibition  of  its  regalia  and  furniture,  are 
or  are  not  of  advantage  to  the  Order.  In 
1747  it  was  thought  not  to  be  so,  at  least  in 
London,  but  the  custom  was  continued^  to 
a  great  extent,  in  the  provinces.  Dr.  Ohver 
was  in  favor  of  what  he  calls  (Symb.  of 
Glory)    "the  good  old  custom,  so  strongly 

*  On  the  subject  of  these  mock  processions, 
see  an  article  by  Dr.  W.  J.  Chetwode  Crawley  in 
Ar9  QwUuor  Coronaiorwn,  vol.  18. 


recommended  and  assiduously  practised  by 
the  Masonic  worthies  of  the  last  century, 
and  imitated  by  many  other  public  bodies 
of  men,  of  assembling  the  brethren  of  a 
province  annually  under  their  own  banner, 
and  marching  in  solemn  procession  to  the 
house  of  God,  to  offer  up  their  thanksgiving 
in  the  public  congregation  for  the  blessings 
of  the  preoedinff  year;  to  pray  for  mercies 
in  prospect,  and  to  hear  from  the  pulpit  a 
disquisition  on  the  moral  and  religious  pur- 
poses of  the  Order." 

Processions  are  not  peculiar  to  the  Masonic 
Fraternity.  The  custom  comes  to  us  from 
remote  antiquity.  In  the  initiations  at 
Eleusis,  the  celebration  of  the  Mysteries  was 
accompanied  each  day  by  a  solemn  pro- 
cession of  the  initiates  from  Athens  to  the 
temple  of  initiation.  Apuleius  describes  the 
same  custom  as  prevailing  in  the  celebration 
of  the  Mysteries  of  Isis.  Among  the  early 
Romans,  it  was  the  custom,  in  times  of 
public  triumph  or  distress,  to  have  solenm 
processions  to  the  temples,  either  to  thank 
the  gods  for  their  favor  or  to  invoke  their 
protection.  The  Jews  also  went  in  pro- 
cession to  the  Temple  to  offer  up  their  prayers. 
So,  too^  the  primitive  Christians  walkcKi  in 
procession  to  the  tombs  of  the  martyrs. 
Elcclesiastical  processions  wero  first  intro- 
duced in  the  fourth  century.  They  are  now 
used  in  the  Catholic  Church  on  various 
occasions,  and  the  PonUficale  Romanum  sup- 

glies  the  necessaiy  ritual  for  their  observance, 
a  the  Middle  Ages  these  processions  were 
often  carried  to  an  absurd  extent.  Polydore 
describes  them  as  consisting  of  "ridiculous 
contrivances,  of  a  figure  with  a  great  gaping 
mouth,  and  other  pieces  of  merriment.'' 
But  these  displays  were  abandoned  with  the 
increasing  rennement  of  the  age.  At  this 
day,  processions  are  common  in  all  countries, 
not  only  of  religious  confraternities,  but  oi 
political  and  social  societies. 

There  are  processions  also  in  Masonry 
which  are  connned  to  the  internal  concerns 
of  the  Order,  and  are  not  therefore  of  a 
public  nature.  The  procession  "round  the 
Hall,"  at  the  installation  of  the  Grand 
Master,  is  first  mentioned  in  1721.  Previous 
to  that  year  there  is  no  allusion  to  any  such 
ceremony.  From  1717  to  1720  we  are 
simply  told  that  the  new  Grand  Master 
"  was  saluted."  and  that  he  was  "  homaged," 
or  that  "  his  health  was  drunk  in  due  form." 
But  in  1721  a  processional  ceremony  seems 
to  have  been  composed,  for  in  that  year  we 
are  informed  (Const.,  1738,  p.  113)  that 
"Brother  Payne,  the  old  Grand  Master, 
made  the  first  procession  round  the  Hall, 
and  when  returned,  he  proclaimed  aloud  the 
most  noble  prince  and  our  brother."  This 
procession  was  not  abolished  with  the  public 
processions  in  1747,  but  continued  for  many 
years  afterward,  tn  America  it  gave  rise  to 
the  procession  at  the  installation  of  Masters, 
which,  although  provided  for  by  the  ritual, 
and  practised  by  most  Lodges  until  very 
recently,  has  beien  too  often  neglected  by 
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many.  The  form  of  the  proceesion,  as 
adopted  in  1724,  is  given  by  Anderson 
(CanatittUionSf  1738,  p.  117),  and  is  almost 
precisely  the  same  as  that  used  in  all  Masonic 
processions  at  the  present  day,  except  funeral 
ones.  The  rule  was  then  adopted,  which  has 
ever  since  prevailed,  that  in  all  processions 
the  juniors  in  degree  and  in  office  shall  go 
first,  so -that  the  place  of  honor  shall  be  the 
rear. 

Proclamation.  At  the  installation  of  the 
officers  of  a  Lod^.  or  any  other  Masonic 
body,  and  especially  a  Grand  Lodge  or 
Grand  Chapter,  proclamation  is  made  in  a 
Lodge  or  Chapter  by  the  instAlling  officer, 
and  in  a  Grand  Lodge  or  Grand  Chapter 
bv  the  Grand  Marshal.  Proclamation  is 
also  made  on  some  other  occasions,  and  on 
such  occasions  the  Grand  Marshal  performs 
the  duty. 

Prodamatlon  of  Cyras*  A  ceremony  in 
the  American  Royal  Arch.  We  learn  m>m 
Scripture  that  in  the  first  year  of  Cyrus,  the 
King  of  Persia,  the  cu>tivitv  of  the  Jews  was 
terminated.  Cyrus,  from  his  conversations 
with  Daniel  and  the  other  Jewish  captives 
of  learning  and  pietv,  as  well  as  from  his 
perusal  of  their  sacred  books,  more  especially 
the  prophecies  of  Isaiah,  haa  become  imbuea 
with  a  knowledge  of  true  religion,  and  hence 
had  even  publicly  announced  to  nis  subjects 
his  beUef  m  the  God  ''which  the  nation  of 
the  Israelites  worshipped."  He  was  conse- 
quently impressed  witn  an  earnest  desire  to 
fulfil  the  prophetic  declarations  of  which  he 
was  the  subject,  and  to  rebuild  the  Tem- 
ple of  Jerusalem.  Accordingly,  he  issued  a 
proclamation,  which  we  find  in  Ezra,  as 
follows: 

"Thus  saith  Cyrus,  King  of  Persia.  The 
Lord  God  of  heaven  nath  given  me  all  the 
kingdoms  of  the  earth;  and  he  hath  charged 
me  to  build  him  a  house  at  Jerusalem,  which 
is  in  Judea.  Who  is  there  among  you  of 
all  his  people?  his  God  be  with  him,  and  let 
him  Ko  up  to  Jerusalem,  which  is  in  Judea. 
and  build  the  house  of  the  Lord  God  of 
Israel  (he  is  the  God}  which  is  in  Jerusalem.'' 

With  the  pubUcation  of  this  proclamation 
of  Cyrus  commences  what  may  oe  called  the 
second  part  of  the  Royal  Arch  Degree. 

Proelus.  Known  as  the  successor  of  Syri- 
anus  as  the  head  of  the  Athenian  school. 
Bom  in  Constantinople,  412,  died  at  Athens. 
485.  Proclus  was  a  Neo-Platonist,  ana 
waged  war  against  the  new  religion  of  Chris- 
tianity, which  caused  him  to  be  banished 
from  the  city;  but  was  subsequently  read- 
mitted. His  works  were  chiefly  mystical, 
such  as  devoting  hymns  to  the  sun,  Venus, 
or  the  noetic  muses,  and  so  far  were  haimless. 

Proiane*  There  is  no  word  whose  tech- 
nical and  proper  meaning  differs  more  l^an 
this.  In  its  ordinary  use  profane  signifies 
one  who  is  irreligious  and  irreverent,  but  in 
its  technical  adaptation  it  is  applied  to  one 
who  is  ignorant  of  sacred  rites.  The  word 
IS  compounded  of  the  two  Latin  words  pro 
and  fanvm,  and  literally  means  hrfore  or 


auttide  of  the  temple;  and  hence  a  profainua 
among  the  ancients  was  one  who  was  not 
allowed  to  enter  the  temple  and  behold  the 
mysteries.  "Those,"  says  Vossius,  "were 
called  profane  who  were  not  initiated  in  the 
sacred  rites,  but  to  whom  it  was  allowed  only 
to  stand  before  the  temple — pro  /a?io-ynot 
to  enter  it  and  take  part  m  the  solemnities." 
The  Greek  equivalent,  B^^Xof ,  had  a  similar 
reference;  for  its  root  is  found  in  Bi|X^f,  a 
threshold,  as  if  it  denoted  one  who  was  not 
permitted  to  pass  the  threshold  of  the  temple. 
In  the  celebrated  hymn  of  Orpheus,  which  it 
is  said  was  sung  at  the  Mysteries  of  Eleusis, 
we  meet  with  this  phrase,  Mrx^o/ioc  off 
B4tAis  iffrl  Bhpea  ^VMB€a9€  B«/94Xmi.  "I 
speak  to  those  to  whom  it  b  lawf uLbut 
Close  the  doors  against  the  profane."  When 
the  mysteries  were  about  to  begin,  the  Greeks 
used  the  solemn  formula,  ^icks,  ixits.  Here 
B€fi^Xoif  and  the  Romans,  "Procul,  O  procul 
este  profani,"  both  meaning.  "Depart,  de- 
part^ ye  profane!"  Hence  tne  original  and 
moffensive  signification  of  profanse  is  that 
of  being  unimtiated;  and  it  is  in  this  sense 
that  it  is  used  in  Masonry,  simply  to  designate 
one  who  has  not  been  initiated  as  a  Mason. 
The  word  profarye  is  not  recc^nized  as  a  noun 
substantive  m  the  general  usage  of  the 
language,  but  it  has  tneen  adopted  as  a  tech- 
nical term  in  the  dialect  of  Freemasonry, 
in  the  same  relative  sense  in  which  the  word 
layman  is  used  in  the  professions  of  law  and 
divinity. 

Proficiency.  The  necessity  that  anyone 
who  devotes  himself  to  the  acouisition  of  a 
science  ^ould  become  a  prondent  in  its 
elementary  instructions  before  he  can  expect 
to  grasp  and  comprehend  its  higher  branches, 
is  so  aJmost  self-evident  as  to  need  no  u^« 
ment.  But  as  Speculative  Masonry  is  a 
science,  it  is  equally  necessary  that  a  reouisite 
aualification  for  admission  to  a  hi^er  degree 
should  be  a  suitable  proficiency  m  the  pre- 
ceding one.  It  is  true,  that  we  do  not  find  in 
express  words  in  the  Old  Constitutions  any 
rc^gulations  requiring  proficiency  as  pre- 
liminary to  advancement,  but  their  whole 
spirit  is  evidently  to  that  effect;  and  hence 
we  find  it  prescribed  in  the  Old  Constitutions, 
that  no  Master  shall  take  an  apprentice  for 
less  than  seven  years,  because  it  was  expected 
that  he  should  acquire  a  competent  knowledge 
of  the  mystery  before  he  could  be  admitted  as 
a  FdUow.  Tne  modem  Constitution  of  the 
Grand  Lodge  of  England  provides  that  no 
Lodge  shall  confer  a  higher  degree  on  any 
brother  until  he  has  passed  an  examinatioD 
in  open  Lodge  on  the  preceding  degrees 
^ule  195),  and  many,  pemaps  most,  of  the 
urand  Lodges  of  this  country  nave  adopted  a 
similar  res^lation.  The  ntual  of  ail  the 
Symbolic  degrees,  and,  indeed,  of  the  higher 
degrees,  and  that  too  in  all  rites,  makes 
the  imperative  demand  of  every  candidate 
whether  he  has  made  suitable  proficiency  in 
the  preceding  decree,  an  affirmative  answer  to 
which  is  requireof  before  the  rites  of  initiation 
can   be   proceeded   with.    This  answer  ia» 
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aocordiiig  to  the  ritual,  that  "he  has";  but 
some  MasoDB  have  soudtit  to  evade  the 
GODsequenoe  of  an  acknowledgment  of  ignor- 
ance and  want  of  proficiency  by  a  change  of 
the  laofpoage  of  the  ritual  into  "such  as  time 
and  drcumstances  would  permit."  But 
Ihis  is  an  innovation,  unsanctioned  by  any 
autiiority,  and  should  be  repudiated.  If  the 
candidate  has  not  made  proper  proficiency, 
the  ritual,  outside  of  all  statutory  regula- 
tions, refuses  him  advancement. 

Anderson,  in  the  second  edition  of  his 
CofUtUaUions  (p.  71),  cites  what  he  calls  "an 
old  record/'  which  says  that  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  III.  of  England  it  was  ordained 
''that  Master  Masons,  or  Masters  of  work, 
shall  be  examined  whether  they  be  able  of 
cunning  to  serve  their  respective  Lords,  as 
well  the  Hi^est  as  the  Lowest,  to  the  Honour 
and  Worship  of  the  aforesaid  Art,  and  to  the 
Profit  of  their  Lords." 

Here,  then,  we  may  see  the  origin  of  that 
usage,  which  is  still  practised  in  every  well- 
govimed  hodg^,  not  only  of  demanding  a 

g roper  degree  of  proficiency  in  the  candidate, 
ut  also  of  testing  that  proficiency  by  an 
examination. 

This  cautious  and  honest  fear  of  the  Fra- 
ternity lest  any  brother  should  assume  the 
duties  of  a  position  which  he  could  not 
faithfully  discharge,  and  which  is,  in  our 
time,  tantamount  to  a  candidate's  advancing 
to  a  degree  for  which  he  is  not  prepared,  is 
again  eidiibited  in  all  the  Old  Constitutions. 
Tnus  in  the  Ltmsdowne  Manuscript^  whose 
date  is  referred  to  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  it  is  charged  "that  no  Mason  take 
on  him  no  Lord's  work,  nor  other  man's, 
but  if  [unless]  he  know  himself  well  able  to 
perform  the  work,  so  that  the  Graft  have  no 
Blander."  The  same  r^ulation,  and  almost 
in  the  same  language,  is  to  be  found  in  aU 
the  subeeouent  manuscripts. 

In  the  Charges  of  1722,  it  is  directed  that 
"a  younger  brother  shaU  be  instructed  in 
working,  to^  prevent  spoiling  the  materials 
for  want  of  judgment,  and  for  encreasing  and 
contmuing  of  brotherly  love."  {ConsUtiUionaf 
1723,  p.  53.)  It  was,  with  the  same  view, 
that  all  of  the  Old  Ck)n8titutions  made  it 
nnperative  that  no  Master  should  taike  an 
apprentice  for  less  than  seven  years,  because 
it  was  expected  that  he  should  acquire  a  com- 
petoit  knowledge  of  the  mystery  of  the  Craft 
before  he  could  be  admitted  as  a  Fellow. 

Notwithstanding  these  charges  had  a  more 
particular  reference  to  the  operative  part 
of  the  art,  they  clearly  show  the  great  stress 
that  was  placed  by  our  ancient  brethren 
upon  the  necessity  of  skill  and  proficiency; 
and  they  have  furnished  the  |>recedent8  upon 
which  are  based  all  the  similar  regi^tions 
that  have  been  subsequently  applied  to 
Speculative  Masonry. 

Pro  Grand  Master.  An  officer  known 
only  to  the  English  system,  and  adopted  for 
the  first  time  in  1782,  when,  on  the  election 
of  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  to  the  office  of 
Grand  Master,  a  r^^ulation  waa  adopted  by 


the  Grand  Lodge  of  England,  that  whenever 
a  prince  of  the  blood  accepted  the  office  of 
Grand  Master,  he  should  be  at  liberty  to 
noniinate  any  peer  of  the  realm  to  be  the 
Acting  Grand  Master,  and  to  this  officer  is 
now  given  the  title  of  Fro  Grand  Master. 
His  collar,  jewel,  and  authority  are  the  same 
as  those  of  a  Grand  Master,  and  in  the  case 
of  a  vacancy  he  actually  assumes  the  office 
until  the  next  annual  election. 

The  following  have  been  Pto  Grand  Mas- 
ters: 

1782-9,  Earl  of  Effingham. 
1790-1813,  Earl  of  Nloira. 
1834-8,  Lord  Dundas. 
1839-40,  Earl  of  Durham. 
1841-3,  Earl  of  Zetland. 
1874-90,  Earl  of  Carnarvon. 
1891-^,  Earl  of  Lathom. 
1898-1908.  Earl  Amherst. 
1908,  Lord  Ampthill. 

Progressive  Masomy.  Freemasonry  is 
undoubtedly  a  progressive  science,  and  yet 
the  fundamental  principles  of  Freemasonry 
are  the  same  now  as  thejy  were  at  the  very 
beginning  of  the  Institution.  Its  landmarl^ 
are  unchangeable.  In  these  there  can  be 
no  alteration^  no  diminution,  no  addition. 
When,  therefore,  we  say  that  Fre^nasonry 
is  progressive  in  its  character,  we  of  course 
do  not  mean  to  allude  to  this  unalterable 
part  of  its  constitution.  But  there  is  a 
progress  which  every  science  must  undergo, 
and  which  many  of  them  have  already 
undergone,  to  which  the  science  of  Free- 
masonry is  subject.  Thus  we  say  of  chem- 
istry that  it  is  a  progressive  science.  Two 
hundred  years  ago,  all  its  principles,  so  far 
as  the^  were  known,  were  directed  to  such 
futile  inquiries  as  the  philosopher's  stone 
and  the  elixir  of  immortality.  Now  these 
principles  have  become  more  thoroughly 
understood,  and  more  definitely  establiwed, 
and  the  object  of  their  application  is  more 
noble  and  philosophic.  The  writings  of 
the  chemists  of  the  former  and  the  present 
period  sufficiently  indicate  this  progress  of 
the  sdenoe.  And  yet  the  elementary  prin- 
ciples of  chemistry  are  unchangeable.  Its 
truths  were  the  same  then  as  they  are  now. 
Some  of  them  were  at  that  time  unknown, 
because  no  mind  of  sufficient  research  had 
discovered  them;  but  they  existed  as  truths, 
from  the  very  creation  of  matter;  and  now 
they  have  onj^  been  devdoped,  not  invented. 

So  it  is  with  Freemasonry.  It  too  has 
had  its  progress.  Masons  are  now  expected 
to  be  more  learned  than  formerly  in  all  that 
relates  to  the  science  of  the  Order.  Its 
origin,  its  history,  its  objects,  are  now  con- 
sidered worthy  of  the  attentive  consideration 
of  its  discii>le8.  The  rational  explanation  of 
its  ceremonies  and  symbols,  and  tneir  connec- 
tion with  ancient  systems  of  religion  and 
philosophy,  are  now  considered  as  necessary 
topics  of  mquiry  for  all  who  desire  to  distin- 
guish themselves  as  proficients  in  Masonio 
science. 
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In  all  these  things  we  see  a  great  difference 
between  the  Masons  of  the  present  and  of 
former  da^s.  In  Europe,  a  century  ago, 
such  inquiries  were  considered  as  legitimate 
subjects  of  Masonic  study.  Hutchinson 
published  in  1760,  in  Exigland,  bis  admirable 
work  entitled  Tne  Spirit  of  Preemanonryy^  in 
which  the  deep  philosophy  of  the  Institution 
was  fairly  developed  with  much  learning 
and  ingenuity.  Preston's  lUiutraiiona  ^ 
MaaanrUf  printed  at  a  not  much  later  period, 
also  exhibits  the  system  treated,  in  many 
places,  in  a  philosophical  manner.  Lawrie's 
Jlistory  of  Freemaaonry^  published  in  Scotland 
in  1804,  IS  a  work  containing  much.^  profound 
historical  and  antiquarian  research.  And 
in  the  present  century,  the  works  of  Oliver 
alone  would  be  sufficient  to  demonstrate  to 
the  most  cursory  observer  that  Freemasonry 
has  a  claim  to  be  ranked  among  the  kerned  in- 
stitutions of  the  day.  In  Germany  and  France, 
the  press  has  been  borne  down  with  the  wei^t 
of  abstruse  works  on  our  Order,  written  oy 
men  of  the  highest  Uterary  pretensions. 

In  America,  notwithstanding  the  really 
excellent  work  of  Salem  Town  on  SpecukUive 
Ma8onry,  published  in  1818,  and  the  learned 
Discourses  of  Dr.  T.  M.  Harris,  published 
in  1801,  it  is  only  within  a  few  years  that 
Masonry  has  begun  to  assume  the  exalted 
position  of  a  literary  institution. 

Promise.  In  entering  into  the  covenant  of 
Masonry,  the  candidate  makes  a  promise  to 
the  Order;  for  his  covenant  is  simply  a  promise 
where  he  voluntarily  places  hmiself  under 
a  moral  obligation  to  act  within  certain 
conditions  in  a  particular  way.  The  law  of 
promise  is,  therefore,  strictly  applicable  to 
this  covenant,  and  by  that  law  the  validity 
and  obligation  of  the  promises  of  every  can- 
didate must  be  determined.  In  eveiy 
promise  there  are  two  thin^  to  be  considered: 
the  intention  and  the  obh^tion.  As  to  the 
intention:  of  all  casuists,  the  Jesuits  alone 
have  contended  that  the  intention  may  be 
concealed  within  the  bosom  of  the  promiser. 
AU  Christian  and  Pagan  writers  agree  on  the 
principle  that  the  words  expressed  must  con- 
vey their  ordinary  meaning  to  the  promisee. 
If  I  promise  to  do  a  certain  thing  tcnmorrow, 
I  cannot,  when  the  morrow  comes,  refuse  to 
do  it  on  the  ^und  that  I  only  promised  to 
do  it  if  it  smted  me  when  the  time  of  per- 
formance had  arrived.  The  obligation  of 
every  promiser  b,  then,  to  fulfil  the  promise 
that  he  has  made,  not  in  any  way  that  ne  may 
have  secretly  intended,  but  in  the  way  in 
which  he  supposes  that  the  one  to  whom  he 
made  it  understood  it  at  the  time  that  it  was 
made.  Hence  all  Masonic  promises  are 
accompanied  by  the  declaration  that  they 
are  given  without  equivocation  or  mental 
reservation  of  any  kind  whatsoever. 

All  voluntary  promises  are  binding,  unless 
there  be  some  paramount  consideration 
which  will  release  the  obligation  of  per- 
formance. It  is  worth  while,  then,  to  in- 
quire if  there  be  any  such  consiaerations 
which  can  impair  the  validity  of  Masonic 


promises.  Dr.  Wayland  (Elem,  ijf  Moir, 
ScieneSf  p.  285)  lays  down  five  conditions  in 
which  promises  are  not  binding:  1.  Where 
the  pmormanoe  is  impossible;  2.  Where  the 
promise  is  unlawful;  3.  Where  no  expectation 
IS  voluntarily  excited  by  the  promiser:  4. 
Where  they  proceed  upon  a  condition  which 
the  promiser  subsequently  finds  does  not 
exist;  and,  5.  Where  either  of  iha  partieB  ia 
not  a  moral  agent. 

^  It  is  evident  that  no  one  of  these  condi- 
tions will  apply  to  Masonic  promises^  for, 
1.  Every  promise  made  at  the  altar  of  Ma- 
sonry is  possible  to  be  performed;  2.  No 
promise  is  exacted  that  is  unlawful  in  its 
nature;  for  the  candidate  is  expressly  told 
that  no  promise  exacted  from  him  will  inter- 
fere with  the  duty  which  he  owes  to  God 
and  to  his  oounhy;  3.  An  expectation  is 
voluntarily  excited  by  the  promiser,  and 
that  expeistation  is  that  he  will  faithfully 
fulfil  his  part  of  the  covenant;  4.  No  false 
condition  of  things  is  placed  before  the  can- 
didate, either  as  to  the  character  of  tiie 
Institution  or  the  nature  of  the  duties  which 
would  be  required  of  him;  and,  5.  Both 
parties  to  the  promise,  the  candidate  who 
makes  it  and  the  Craft  to  whom  it  is  made, 
are  moral  agents,  fuUy  capable  of  entering 
into  a  contract  or  covenant. 

This,  then,  is  the  proper  answer  to  those 
adversaries  of  Freemasonry  who  contend  for 
the  invalidity  of  Masonic  promises  on  the 
very  grounds  of  Wayland  ana  other  moralists. 
Their  conclusions  would  be  coirect,  were  it 
not  that  every  one  of  their  premises  b  false. 

Promotloii*  Promotion  in  Masonry  should 
not  be  governed,  as  in  other  societies,  by 
succession  of  office.  The  fact  that  one  has 
fiUed  a  lower  office  (jives  him  no  claim  to 
a  higher,  unless  he  is  fitted,  by  sidll  and 
capacity,  to  discharge  its  duties  faithfully. 
This  alone  should  be  the  true  basis  of  pro- 
motion.   (See  Preferment,) 

Proofs*  What  the  German  Masons  call 
^'proben  und  prOfungen,"  truds  and  proofs^ 
and  the  French,  "^preuves  MaQonniques,'' 
or  Masonic  proof s^  are  defined  by  Bazot 
{Manudy  p.  141)  to  be  "mysterious  methods 
of  discovering  the  character  and  disposition 
of  a  recipiendary."  They  are,  in  fact,  those 
ritualistic  ceremonies  of  initiation  which  are 
intended  to  test  the  fortitude  and  fidelity  of 
the  candidate.  They  seem  to  be  conmied 
to  continental  Masonry,  for  they  are  not 
known  to  any  extent  in  the  English  or 
American  systems,  where  all  the  ceremonies 
are  purely  symbolic.  Krause  {Kunstyrkund* 
i.,  152,  n.  37)  admits  that  no  trace  of  them, 
at  lesfit  in  the  perilous  and  fearful  forms 
which  they  assume  in  the  continental  rituals, 
are  to  be  found  in  the  oldest  English  cate- 
chisms; and  he  admits  that,  as  appealing  to 
the  sentiments  of  fear  and  hope,  ana  adopting 
a  dramatic  form,  they  are  contrary  to  the 
spirit  of  Masonry,  and  greatly  interfere  with 
its  symboUsm  ana  with  the  pure  and  peace- 
ful sentiments  which  it  is  intended  to  impress 
upon  the  mind  of  the  neophyte. 
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Pnipertf  of  »  Lodge.  As  a  Lodge  owea 
Its  existeaoe,  and  all  the  rights  and  pre- 
rogatives  that  it  exercises,  to  the  Grand 
Lodge  from  which  it  derives  its  Charter  or 
Warrant  of  Gonstitutioni  it  has  been  de- 
cided, as  a  principle  of  Masonic  law,  that 
when  such  Lodge  ceases  to  exist,  either  by  a 
withdrawal  or  a  suirender  of  its  W  arrant,  all 
the  property  which  it  possessed  at  the  time 
of  its  dissolution  reverts  to  the  Grand  Lodge. 
But  should  the  Lodge  be  restored  by  a  revival 
of  its  Warrant,  its  property  should  be  restored, 
becfuue  the  Grand  Lod^  held  it  only  as  the 
general  trustee  or  guardian  of  the  Craft. 

Frophot.  Haggai,  who  in  the  American 
system  of  the  Royal  Arch  is  called  the  scribe. 
in  the  Igngliah  syi^bem  receives  the  title  or 
vrophet,  and  hence  in  the  order  of  precedence 
be  IS  placed  above  the  high  priest. 

Prophets,  Schools  of  the.  See  Schocia  of 
the  PrapheU. 

ProponendB.  The  matters  contained  in 
the  "notices  of  motions."  which  are  required 
bjT  the  Grand  Lodge  of  England  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  members  previous  to  the 
Quarterly  Communication  when  they  are 
to  be  discussed,  are  sometimes  called  the 
proponend<i,  or  subjects  to  be  proposed. 

Propoaliig  CandidJites.  The  only  meth- 
od recognised  in  America  of  proposinjg 
candidates  for  initiation  or  membership  is 
by  the  written  petition  of  the  applicant,  who 
must  at  the  same  time  be  recommended  bv 
two  members  of  the  Lodge.  In  England, 
the  applicant  for  initiation  must  oreviousl/ 
sign  iae  declaration,  which  in  America  is 
only  made  after  his  election.  He  is  then 
proposed  by  one  brother,  and,  the  proposition 
Deins  seconded  by  another,  he  is  balloted  for 
at  tne  next  r^tuar  Lodge.  Applicants  for 
memben^p  are  also  propoeed  without 
petition,  but  the  certificate  of  the  former 
Lodge  must  be  produced,  as  in  the  United 
States  the  demit  is  required.  Nor  can  any 
candidate  for  affiliation  be  balloted  for 
unless  previous  notice  of  the  application  be 
given  to  all  the  members  of  tne  Lodge. 

Propyteum  (also  Propylon).  The  court 
or  vestibule  in  front  of  an  edifice. 

Proscription.  The  German  Masons  em- 
ploy this  word  in  the  same  sense  in  which 
we  do  expuUion,  as  the  highest  Masonic 
punishment  that  can  be  inflicted.  They 
also  use  the  word  verbannvng,  banishment, 
for  the  same  purpose. 

Prosdyte  of  Jemsalem.  (ProsUyte  de 
Jeruaalem),  The  Sixty-eid^th  Degree  of  the 
Metropolitan  Chapter  of  France. 

Proselyttsm.  Drahmanism  is,  perhaps, 
the  only  religion  which  is  opposed  to  prose- 
lyttsm. The  Brahman  seeks  no  convert  to 
ms  faith,  but  is  content  with  that  extension 
of  his  worship  which  is  derived  from  the 
natural  increase  only  of  its  members.  The 
Jewish  Church,  perhaps  one  of  the  most 
exclusive,  and  which  has  always  seemed  m- 
dLfferent  to  progress,  yet  provided  a  special 
form  of  baptism  for  the  initiation  of  its 
proselytes  into  the  Mosaic  rites. 


Buddhism,  the  great  relidon  of  the  Eastern 
world,  which,  notwithstanding  the  opposition 
of  the  leading  Brahmans,  spread  with  amasing 
rapidity  over  the  Oriental  nations,  so  that 
now  it  seems  the  most  popular  religion  of 
the  world,  owes  its  extraordinary  growth  to 
the  enersetic  propagandism  of  Da^a-muni, 
its  founder,  and  to  the  same  proselyting 
spirit  which  he  inculcated  upon  his  disciples. 

The  Christian  church,  mindful  of  the 
precept  of  its  Divine  foimder,  ''Go  ye  into 
all  the  world,  and  preach  the  Gospel  to 
every  creature,"  has  always  considered  the 
work  of  missions  as  one  of  the  most  important 
duties  of  the  Church,  and  owes  its  rapid 
increase^  in  its  earlier  years,  to  the  prosd^ 
ing  spirit  of  Paul,  and  Thoinas,  and  uie  other 
apostles. 

Mohammedanism,  springing  up  and  linger- 
ing  for  a  long  time  m  a  single  family,  at 
lec^h  acquired  rapid  growth  among  the 
Oriental^  nations,  through  the  energetic 
proeelytism  of  the  Prophet  and  his  adherents. 
But  the  proeelytism  of  the  religion  of  the 
New  Testament  and  that  of  the  Koran 
differed  much  in  character.  The  Christian 
made  his  converts  by  persuasive  accents  and 
eloquent  appeals;  the  Mussulman  converted 
his  penitents  by  the  sharp  power  of  the 
sword.  Christianity  was  a  religion  of  peace, 
Mohammedanism  of  war;  yet  each,  tBou|di 
pursuinjE  a  different  method,  was  equal^ 
energetic  in  securing  converts. 

In  respect  to  this  doctrine  of  proselytian, 
Freemasonry  resembles  more  the  exclusive 
faith  of  Brahma  than  the  inviting  one  of 
Moses,  of  Buddha,  of  Christ,  or  df  Mo- 
hammed. 

In  plain  words.  Freemasonry  Is  rigor- 
ously opposed  to  aol  proeelytism.  While  its 
members  do  not  hesitate,  at  all  oroper 
times  and  on  all  fitting  occasions^  to  aefend 
the  Institution  from  all  attacks  of  its  enemies, 
it  never  seeks,  by  voluntary  laudation  ox 
its  virtues,  to  make  new  accessions  of  friends, 
or  to  add  to  the  number  of  its  disciples. 

Nay,  it  boasts,  as  a  peculiar  beauty  of  its 
system,  that  it  is  a  voluntary  Institution. 
Not  only  does  it  forbid  its  members  to  use 
any  efforts  to  obtain  initiates,  but  actually 
requires  every  candidate  for  admission  into 
its  sacred  rites  to  s^iously  declare,  as  a  pre- 
paratory step,  that  in  this  volimtary  offer  of 
nimself  he  has  been  unbiased  by  the  improper 
solicitations  of  friends.  Without  this  declara- 
tion, the  candidate  would  be  imsuccessful 
in  ms  application.  Although  it  is  required 
that  he  shoud  be  prompted   to  solicit  the 

Privilege  by  the  favorable  opinion  which  he 
ad  conceived  of  the  Institution,  yet  no 
provision  is  made  by  which  that  opinion 
can  be  inculcated  in  the  minds  of  the  profane; 
for  wero  a  Mason,  by  any  praises  of  the  Order, 
or  any  exhibitions  of  its  advantages,  to  in- 
duce anyone  under  such  representations  to 
seek  admission,  he  would  not  only  himself 
commit  a  grievous  fault,  but  would  subject 
the  candidate  to  serious  embarrassment  at  Uie 
very  entrance  of  the  Lodge. 
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^  This  Brahmanical  spirit  of  anti-prosely- 
tism,  in  which  MasoniT^  differs  from  every 
other  aasooiation,  has  imprinted  upon  the 
Institution  certain  peculiar  featiures.  In 
the  first  place,  Freemasonry  thus  becomes, 
in  the  most  positive  form,  a  voluntary  asso- 
ciation. Whoever  comes  within  its  mystic 
circle,  comes  there  of  his  ''own  free  will 
and  accord,  and  unbiased  by  the  influence 
of  friends."  These  are  the  terms  on  which 
he  is  received,  and  to  all  the  legitimate 
consequences  of  this  voluntary  connection 
he  must  submit.  Hence  comes  the  axiom, 
''Once  a  Mason,  always  a  Mason "{ that  is 
to  saj,  no  man^  having  once  been  mitiated 
into  its  sacred  ntes,  can,  at  his  own  pleasure 
or  caprice,  divest  himself  of  the  obligations 
and  duties  which,  as  a  Mason,  he  has  assumed. 
Coming  to  us  freely  and  willingly,  he  can 
urge  no  claim  for  retirement  on  the  plea 
that  he  was  unduly  persuaded,  or  that  the 
character  of  the  Institution  haa  been  falsely 
represented.  To  do  so,  would  be  to  convict 
himself  of  fraud  and  falsehood,  in  the  declara^ 
tions  made  bv  him  preliminary  to  his 
admission.  And  if  these  declarations  were 
indeed  false,  he  at  least  cannot,  under  the 
legal  maxim,  take  advantage  of  his  own 
wrong.  The  knot  which  binds  him  to  the 
Fraternity  has  been  tied  by  himself,  and  is 
indissoluble.  The  renouncing  Mason  may, 
indeed,  withdraw  from  his  connection  wim 
a  Lodge,  but  he  cannot  release  himself  from 
hi6  obligations  to  the  regulation,  which 
requires  every  Mason  to  be  a  monber  of  one. 
He  may  abstain  from  all  communication  with 
his  brethren,  and  cease  to  take  any  interest 
in  the  concerns  of  the  Fraternity;  but  he 
is  not  thus  absolved  from  the  pmormance 
of  an}r  of  the  duties  imposed  upon  him  bv 
bis  original  admission  into  the  orotherhood. 
A  proselyte,  persuaded  against  his  wQl, 
might  claim  his  right  to  withdraw;  but  the 
voluntary  seeker  must  take  and  hold  what 
he  finds. 

Another  result  of  this  anti-prosdsrting 
spirit  of  the  Institution  is,  to  relieve  it^ 
members  from  all  undue  anxiety  to  increase 
its  membership.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that 
Masons  have  not  the  very  natural  desire 
to  see  the  growth  of  their  Order.  Toward 
this  end,  they  are  ever  ready  to  defend  its 
character  when  attacked,  to  extol  its  virtues, 
and  to  maintain  its  claims  to  the  confidence 
and  approval  of  the  wise  and  good.  But  the 
growth  they  wish  is  not  that  abnormal  one. 
derived  from  sudden  revivals  or  ephemeral 
enthusiasm,  where  passion  too  often  takes 
the  place  of  judgment;  but  that  slow  and 
steady,  and  therdore  healthy,  growth  which 
comes  from  the  adhesion  of  wise  and  virtuous 
and  thoushtful  men,  who  are  willing  to 
join  the  Brotherhood,  that  they  may  the 
better  labor  for  the  good  of  their  feUownnen. 

Thus  it  is  that  we  find  the  addresses  of 
our  Grand  Masters,  the  reports  of  our  com- 
mittees on  foreign  correspondence,  and  the 
■peeohss  of  our  anniversary  orators,  annually 
dsnoundng  the  too  rapid  increase  of  the 


Onkr^  88  something  calculated  to  affect  its 
stabihty  and  usefufaess. 

And  hence,  too,  the  black  ball,  that  an- 
tagonist of  proselytism,  has  been  long  and 
familiarly  called  the  bulwark  of  Masonry. 
Its  faithful  use  is  ever  being  inculcated  by 
the  fathen  of  the  Order  upon  its  younger 
members:  and  the  unanimous  ballot  is 
univeFsally  admitted  to  be  the  most  effectual 
means  of  preserving  the  purity  of  the  In- 
stitution. 

And  80,  this  spirit  of  anti-proselytism, 
impressed  upon  every  Mason  from  his 
earliest  initiation,  althou^  not  itsdf  a 
landmark,  has  come  to  be  invested  with  all 
the  sacredness  of  such  a  law,  and  IVee- 
masonry  stands  out  alone,  distinct  from  every 
other  human  association,  and  proudly  pro- 
claims, "Our  portals  are  open  to  all  ^e 
good  and  true,  but  we  ask  no  man  to  enter." 

Protector  of  Enj^lsh  Freemasons.  A 
title  assumed  by  Emg  Edward  VII.  on  his 
accession  to  the  throne  of  England  in  1901. 

Froteetor  of  Innoeence.  (Protecteur  de 
VInnocence.)  A  degree  in  the  nomenclature 
of  Fustier,  cited  by  him  from  the  collection 
of  Viany. 

Protocol*  In  French,  the  formuls  or  tech- 
nical words  of  legal  instruments;  in  G^ 
many,  the  rough  draft  of  an  instrument  or 
transaction;  in  diplomacy,  the  original  cop^ 
of  a  treaty.  G&dicke  says  that,  in  Masonic 
language,  the  protocol  is  the  rough  minutes 
of  a  Lodge.  The  word  is  used  in  this  sense 
in  Germany  only. 

Prototype*    The  same  as  Archetype,  which 


Provincial  Grand  Lodge*  In  each  of  the 
counties  of  England  is  a  Grand  Lodge 
composed  of  the  various  Lodges  wiUiin  that 
district^  with  the  Provincial  Grand  Master 
at  their  head,  and  this  body  is  called  a 
Provincial  Grand  Lodge.  It  derives  its 
existence,  not  from  a  Warrant,  but  from  the 
Patent  granted  to  the  Provincial  Grand 
Master  b^r  the  Grand  Master,  and  at  his 
death,  resignation,  or  removal,  it  b^xunes 
extinct,  unless  the  Provincial  Grand  Regis- 
trar keeps  up  its  existence  by  presiding  over 
the  inx>vmoe  until  the  appointment  of  another 
Provincial  Grand  Master.  Its  authoritv  is 
confined  to  the  framing;  of  by-laws,  making 
regulations,  hearing  disputes,  etc.,  but  no 
absolute  sentence  can  be  promulgated  by 
its  authority  without  a  reference  to  uie  Grand 
Lodge.  Hence  Oliver  {Jwitprud,,  272) 
says  that  a  Provincial  Grand  Lodge  "has  a 
shadow  of  power,  but  very  little  substance. 
It  may  talk,  but  it  cannot  act."  The  system 
does  not  exist  in  the  United  States.  In 
England^  and  Ireland  the  Provincial  Grand 
Master  is  appointed  by  the  Grand  Master, 
but  in  Scotland  his  commission  emanates 
from  the  Grand  Lodge. 

Provincial  Grand  Master*  The  presiding 
officer  of  a  Provincial  Grand  Lodge.  He  is 
appointed  bv  the  Grand  Master,  during  whose 
pleasure  he  holds  his  office.  An  appeal  lies 
from  his  decisions  to  the  Grand  Lodge. 
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Proftnclal  Grand  OfBccrs*  Theoffioen 
of  a  Provincial  Grand  Lodge  coireBpond  in 
title  to  those  of  the  Grand  Lodge.  The 
Provincial  Grand  Treasurer  is  dected,  but 
the  other  officers  are  nominated  by  the 
Provincial  Grand  Master.  They  are  not 
by  such  appointment  members  of  the  Grand 
liodge,  nor  do  they  take  any  rank  out  d 
their  province.  They  must  fl3l  be  residents 
of  the  province  and  subscribing  members  to 
some  Lodge  therein.  Provincial  Grand  Ward- 
ens must  be  Masters  or  Past  Masters  of 
a  Lodge,  and  Provincial  Grand  Deacons, 
Wardens,  or  Past  Wardens. 

Provincial  Master  of  tbe  Red  Cross. 
The  Sixth  Degree  of  the  Rite  of  Clerks  of 
Strict  Observance. 

Provost  and  Judge*  (PrSvdt  et  Juge.) 
The  Seventh  Degree  of  the  Ancient  and 
Accented  Scottish  Rite.  The  history  of 
the  aegree  relates  that  it  was  founded  by 
Solomon,  Kins  of  Israel,  for  the  purpose  of 
strengthening  nis  means  of  preserving  order 
among  the  vast  number  of  craftsmen  en- 
gaged in  the  construction  of  the  Temple. 
Tito.  Prince  Harodim,  Adoniram,  and  Acxia 
his  father,  were  first  created  Provosts  and 
Judges,  who  were  afterward  directed  by 
Solomon  to  initiate  his  favorite  and  intimate 
eecretarv,  Joabert,  and  to  give  him  the  k^ 
of  idl  the  building.  In  the  old  rituals,  the 
Master  of  a  Lodge  of  Provosts  and  Judges 
represents  Tito,  .Prince  Harodim,  the  mat 
Grand  Warden  and  Inspector  of  the  three 
hundred  architects.  The  niunber  of  lights 
is  six,  and  the  symboUc  color  is  red.  In  the 
more  recent  ritual  of  the  Southern  Juri»- 
dicti6n  of  the  United  States  there  has  been 
a  slight  change.  The  legend  is  substantially 
preserved,  but  the  presidmg  officer  represents 
Ataxias,  the  son  of  Nathan. 

The  jewel  is  a  golden  key,  having  the  letter 
A  within  a  triangle  engraved  on  the  ward. 
The  collar  is  red.  The  apron  is  white,  lined 
with  red,  and  is  furnished  with  a  pocket. 

This  was  one  of  Ramsay's  degrees^  and 
was  originally  called  Matire  Irlandau,  or 
Irish  Master. 

Proxy  Installation.  The  Regulations  of 
1721  provide  that,  if  the  new  Grand  Master 
be  absent  from  the  Grand  Feast,  he  may  be 
proclaimed  if  proper  assurance  be  given  that 
ne  wfll  serve,  in  which  case  the  old  Grand 
Master  ^all  act  as  his  proxy  and  receive 
the  usual  homage.  This  has  led  to  a  custom, 
once  very  conmion  in  America,  but  now 
getting  into  disuse,  of  installing  an  absent 
officer  by  proxy.  Such  installations  are 
called  proxy  installations.  Their  propriety 
is  very  questionable. 

Proxy  Master.  In  the  Grand  Lodge  of 
Scotland,  a  Lodge  is  permitted  to  elect  any 
Master  Mason  who  holds  a  diploma  of  the 
Grand  Lodge,  although  he  may  not  be  a 
member  of  the  Lodge,  as  its  Proxy  Master. 
He  nominates  two  Proxy  Wardena,  and  the 
three  then  become  members  of  the  Grand 
Lodge  and  representatives  of  the  Ixx^. 
Great  opposition  has  recently  been  made  to 


this  system,  because  by  it  a  Lod^  is  often 
represented  by  brethren  who  are  m  no  way 
connected  with  it,  who  never  were  present 
at  any  of  its  meetings,  and  who  are  per- 
sonally unknown  to  any  of  its  members.  A 
similar  system  prevailed  in  the  Grand  Lodge 
of  South  Carolina,  but  was,  after  a  hard 
struggle,  abolished  in  I860,  at  the  adoption 
of  a  new  Constitution. 

Pmdenee.  This  is  one  of  the  four  cardinal 
virtues,  the  practise  of  which  b  inculcated 
upon  tne  Entered  Apprentice.  Preston  &cst 
introduced  it  into  the  degree  as  referring  to 
what  was  then,  and  lon^  before  had  been 
called  the  four  principal  signs,  but  which  are 
now  known  as  the  pmect  points  of  entrance. 
Preston's  eulogium  on  prudence  differs  from 
that  used  in  the  lectures  of  this  country,  which 
was  composed  by-  Webb.  It  is  in  these 
words:  "Prudence  is  the  true  (^uide  to  human 
understanding,  and  consists  m  judging  and 
determining  with  propriety  what  Sto  be 
said  or  done  upon  all  our  occasions,  what 
dangers  we  should  endeavor  to  avoid,  and 
how  to  act  in  all  pur  difficulties."  Webb's 
definition,  which  is  much  better,  may  be 
found  in  all  the  Monitors.  The  Masonic 
reference  of  prudence  to  the  manual  point 
reminds  us  of  the  classic  method  of  repre- 
senting her  statutes  with  a  rule  or  measure 
in  her  hand. 

Prussia.  Frederick  William  I.  of  Prussia 
was  so  great  an  enemy  of  the  Masonic  In- 
stitution, that  until  his  death  it  was  scarcely 
known  in  his  dominions,  and  the  initiation, 
in  1738,  of  his  son,  the  Crown  Prince,  was 
neceesarih^  kept  a  secret  from  his  father.  But 
in  17^  Frederick  II.  ascended  the  throne, 
and  Masonry  soon  felt  the  advantages  of 
a  royal  patron.  The  Baron  de  Bielefeld 
says  (Letires,  i.,  157)  that  in  that  year  the 
king  himself  oi>ened  a  Lodge  at  Charlotten- 
burg,  and  initiated  his  brother.  Prince 
WilBam.  the  Margrave  of  Brandenburg,  and 
the  Duxe  of  Holstein-Beck.  Bielefeld  and 
the  Counselor  Jordan,  in  1740,  established 
the  Lodge  of  the  Three  Globes  at  Berlin, 
which  soon  af toward  assumed  the  rank  of  a 
Grand  Lodge.  There  are  now  in  Prussia 
three  Grand  Lodgra,  the  seats  of  all  of  them 
being  at  Berlin.  These  are  the  Grand  Lodge 
of  the  Three  Globes,  established  in  1740,  the 
Grand  Lodge  Royal  York  of  Friendship, 
established  m  1760,  and  the  National  Grand 
Lodge  of  Germany,  established  in  1770. 
There  is  no  coimtry  in  the  world  where 
Flreemasonry  is  more  profoundly  studied  as 
a  science  than  in  Prussia,  and  much  of  the 
abstruse  learning  of  the  Order,  for  which 
Germany  has  been  distinguished,  is  to  be 
found  among  the  members  of  the  Prussian 
Lodges.  Unfortunately,  tjicry^  have,  for  a 
lonj;  time,  been  markea  with  an  intolerant 
spint  toward  the  Jews,  whose  initiation  was 
strictly  forbidden  until  very  recently,  when 
that  stain  was  removed,  and  the  tolerant 
principles  of  the  Order  were  recognised  by 
the  abrogation  of  the  offensive  laws. 

Pmsfllan  Knlgiit.    See  NoaMU. 
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PsatwiAiU*  A  tsect  of  AriaiiB  who  main- 
tained, at  the  Council  of  Antioch,  a.d.  360, 
that  the  Son  was  diiwiniilar  to  the  Father  in 
will;  that  Ete  was  made  from  nothing;  and 
that  in  God,  creation  and  generation  were 
*    oynonymoufl  termB. 

Pseudonym*  A  false  or  fictitious  name. 
Continental  writers  on  Freemasonry  in  the 
last  century  often  assumed  fictitious  names, 
sometimes  from  affectation,  and  sometimes 
because  the  subjects  they  treated  were  un« 
popular  with  the  government  or  the  diurch. 
Thus,  Carl  Rfissler  wrote  imder  the  pseu- 
donym of  Acerrellas,  Arthuseus  under  that 
of  IrensBUS  Agnostus,  Guillemain  de  St. 
Victor  under  that  of  De  Gaminville  or 
Queraid,  Louis  Travenol  under  that  of 
Leonard  Gabanon,  etc. 

The  Dluminati  also  introduced  the  custom 
of  giving  pseudonyms  to  the  kingdoms  and 
cities  01  £urope;  thus,  with  them,  Austria 
was  Achaia;  Munich,  Athens;  Vienna,  Rome; 
Ingolstadt,  Eleusis,  etc.  But  this  practise 
was  not  confined  to  the  lUuminati,  for  we 
find  many  books  p>ubliBhed  at  Paris,  Berlin, 
etc.,  with  the  fictitious  imprint  of  Jerusa- 
lem, Coemopolis.  Latomopous,  Fhiladdphia, 
Edessa,  etc.  This  practise  has  long  since 
been  abandoned. 

Publications,  Hmsonlc  The  fact  that, 
within  the  pftet  few  years.  Freemasonry  has 
taken  its  place — and  an  imposing  one,  too— 
in  the  literature  of  the  times;  that  men  of 
genius  and  learning  have  devoted  themselves 
to  its  investigation;  that  its  principles  and 
its  system  have  become  matters  of  study  and 
research;  and  that  the  results  of  this  labor 
of  inquiry  have  been  given,  and  still  con- 
tinue to  be  given,  to  the  world  at  large,  in  the 
form  of  treatises  on  Masonic  science,  have 
at  length  introduced  the  new  question  among 
the  Fraternity,  whether  Masonic  books  are 
of  good  or  of  evil  tendency  to  the  Institution. 
Many  well-meaning  but  timid  members  of 
the  Fraternity  object  to  the  freedom  wiHi 
which  Masonic  topics  are  discussed  in  printed 
works.  They  think  that  the  veil  is  too  much 
withdrawn  by  modem  Masonic  writerB|  and 
that  all  doctrine  and  instruction  should  be 
confined  to  oral  teaching,  within  the  limits 
of  the  Lodj^e  room.  Elenee,  to  them,  the 
art  of  printing  becomes  useless  for  the  diffu- 
sion of  Masonic  knowledge;  and  thus,  what- 
ever may  be  the  attainments  of  a  Masonic 
scholar,  the  fruits  of  his  study  and  experience 
would  be  confined  to  the  narrow  lunits  of 
his  personal  presence.  Such  objectors  draw 
no  distinction  between  the  ritual  and  the 
philosophy  of  Masonrv.  Like  the  old  priests 
of  Egypt,  they  woula  have  evervthing  con- 
cealed under  hieroglyphics,  ana  would  as 
soon  think  of  opening  a  Lodge  in  public  as 
they  would  of  oiscussing,  in  a  printed  book, 
theprinciples  and  design  of  the  Institution. 

The  Grand  Lodge  of  Englimd,  some  years 
ago,  adopted  a  regulation  which  declared  it 
penal  to  print  or  publish  any  part  of  the 
proceedings  of  a  Lodge,  or  the  names  of  the 
persons  present  at  such  a  Lodge,  without 


the  permission  of  the  Grand  Master.  The 
rule,  however,  evidently  referred  to  local 
proceedings  onlv.  and  had  no  relation  what- 
ever to  the  publication  df  Masonic  authors 
and  editors;  for  the  En^ish  Masonic  press, 
since  the  days  of  Hutchinson,  in  the  Middle 
of  the  last  century,  has  been  distinguished 
for  the  freedom,  as  well  as  learning,  with 
which  the  most  abstruse  principles  of  our 
Order  have  berai  discussed. 

Fourteen  years  ago  the  Committee  of 
Foreign  Correspondence  of  a  prominent 
Grand  Lodge  a&med  that  Masonic  liteiu- 
ture  was  doing  more  "harm  than  ^pood  to 
the  Institution."  About  the  same  time  the 
committee  of  another  equaUy  prominent 
Grand  Lodge  were  not  ashamed  to  express 
their  regret  that  so  much  prominence  of 
notice  is,  "in  several  Grand  Lod^e  proceed- 
ings, given  to  Masonic  publications.  Mar 
soniy  existed  and  flourished,  was  hanno- 
nious  and  happy,  in  their  absence.*' 

When  one  reads  such  diatribes  against 
Masonic  literature  and  Masonic  progress- 
such  blind  efforts  to  hide  under  the  Dushel 
the  light  that  should  be  on  the  hiU-top— 
he  is  incontinently  reminded  of  a  similar 
iconoclast,  who,  more  than  four  centuries 
ago,  made  a  like  onslaught  on  the  pernicious 
effects  of  leuming. 

The  immortal  Jack  Cade,  in  condemning 
Lord  Say  to  death  as  a  patron  of  learning, 
gave  vent  to  words  of  which  the  language 
of  these  enemies  of  Masonic  literature  seems 
to  be  but  the  echo: 

"Thou  hast  most  traitorously  corrupted 
the  youth  of  the  realm,  in  erectmg  a  gram- 
mar-school: and  whereas,  before,  our  fore- 
fathers had  no  other  books  but  the  score 
and  the  tallv,  thou  hast  caused  printing  to 
be  used;  and  contrary  to  the  king,  his  crown, 
and  dicnity,  thou  hast  built  a  paper-milL 
It  will  be  proved  to  thy  face  that  thou  hast 
men  about  thee  that  usually  talk  of  a  noun 
and  a  verb,  and  such  abominable  words  as 
no  Christian  ear  can  endure  to  hear." 

I  belong  to  no  such  school  On  the  con- 
trtuy,  I  TOlieve  that  too  much  cannot  be 
written  and  printed  and  read  about  the  phi- 
losophy and  history,  the  science  and  sym- 
bolism of  Freemasonry;  provided  alwa^^  the 
writing  is  confided  to  those  who  rightly 
understand  their  art.  In  Masonry,  as  in 
astronomy,  in  geology,  or  in  any  other  of 
the  arts  and  sciences,  a  new  book  by  an 
expert  must  always  be  esteemed  a  valuable 
contribution.  The  production  of  silly  and 
untutored  minds  wiA  fall  of  themselves  into 
oblivion  without  the  aid  of  official  perse- 
cution; but  that  which  is  really  valuable— 
which  presents  new  facts,  or  furnishes  sug- 
gestive thoughts — ^wiU,  in  spite  of  the  de- 
nunciations of  the  Jack  Cades  of  Masonry, 
live  to  instruct  the  brethren,  and  to  elevate 
the  tone  and  standing  of  the  Institution. 

Dr.  Oliver,  who  has  written  more  on  Ma- 
sonry than  any  other  author,  says  on  tins 
subject:  "I  conceive  it  to  be  an  error  in 
judgment  to  discountenance  the  publication 
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of  pbiloBopblcal  disquisitions  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Freemasonry,  because  suck  a  pro- 
ceeding would  not  only  induce  the  world 
to  think  that  our  pretensions  are  incapable 
of  enduring  the  test  of  inquiry,  but  would 
also  have  a  tendency  to  restore  the  dark 
ages  of  superstition,  when  even  the  sacred 
writings  were  prohibited^  under  an  appre- 
hension that  their  contents  mi^t  be  mis- 
understood or  perverted  to  the  propagation 
of  unsound  doctrines  and  permcious  prac- 
tices; and  thus  would  ignorance  be  trans- 
mitted, as  a  legacy,  from  one  generation 
to  another." 

Still  further  pursuing  this  theme,  and 
paasinff  from  the  imf  avorable  influence  which 
must  be  exerted  upon  the  world  by  our 
silence,  to  the  injury  that  must  accrue  to 
the  Craft,  the  same  learned  writer  goes  on 
to  say,  tnat  "no  hypotheses  can  be  more 
untenable  than  that  which  forebodes  evil  to 
the  Masonic  Institution  from  the  publica- 
tion of  Masonic  treatises  illustrative  of  its 
philosophical  and  moral  tendency."  And 
m  view  of  the  meager  and  unsatisfactorv 
nature  of  the  lectures,  in  the  form  in  which 
they  are  delivered  in  the  Lodges,  he  wisely 
BujKests  that  "if  strictures  on  the  science 
ana  philosophv  of  the  Order  were  placed 
within  every  brother's  reach,  a  system  of 
examination  and  research  would  soon  be 
substituted  for  the  dull  and  uninteresting 
routine  which,  in  so  man^r  instances,  char- 
acterizes our  private  meetings.  The  breth- 
ren would  become  excited  by  the  inouiry, 
and  a  rich  series  of  new  beauties  ana  ex- 
cellences would  be  their  reward." 

Of  such  a  result  I  have  no  doubt.  In 
consequence  of  the  increase  of  Masonic 
publications  in  this  country  within  a  few 
years,  Masonry  has  already  been  elevated 
to  a  high  position.  If  there  be  any  who 
still  deem  it  a  merely  social  institution, 
without  a  philosophy  or  literature;  if  there 
be  any  who  speak  of  it  with  less  admira- 
tion than  it  justly  deserves,  we  may  be 
assured  that  such  men  have  read  as  little  as 
they  have  thou^t  on  the  subject  of  its 
science  and  its  historv.  A  few  moments  of 
conversation  with  a  Mason  will  show  whether 
he  is  one  of  those  contracted  craftsmen 
who  suppose  that  Masonic  ^^briahtnew"  con- 
sists merely  in  a  knowledge  of  the  correct 
mode  of  working  one's  way  into  a  Lodge, 
or  whether  he  is  one  who  has  read  and  prop- 
erly appreciated  the  various  treatises  on  the 
"royal  art,"  in  which  men  of  genius  and 
teaming  have  developed  the  true  spirit  and 
design  of  the  Order. 

Such  is  the  effect  of  Masonic  publications 
upon  the  Fraternity;  and  the  result  of  all  my 
experience  is,  that  enough  has  not  been  pub- 
Uaned.  Cheap  books  on  all  Masonic  sub- 
jects, easily  accessible  to  the  masses  of  the 
Order,  are  necessaries  essential  to  the  ele- 
vation and  extension  of  the  Institution. 
Too  many  of  them  confine  their  acauire- 
ments  to  a  knowledge  of  the  signs  and  the 
oeremonies  of  initiation.    There  they  cease 


their  researches.  Thev  make  no  study  of 
the  philosophy  and  the  antiquities  of  the 
Order.  They  do  not  seem  to  know  that 
the  modes  of  recognition  are  simpljr  in- 
tended as  means  of  security  against  impo- 
sition, and  that  the  ceremonial  rites  are  worth 
nothing  without  the  symbolism  of  which 
they  are  only  the  external  exponents.  Ma- 
sonry for  them  is  nerveless  senseless—* 
lifeless;  it  is  an  empty  voice  without  meaning 
— a  tree  of  splencud  foliage,  but  without  a 
sinde  fruit. 

The  monitorial  instructions  of  the  Order, 
as  they  are  technically  called,  contain  many 
things  which  probably,  at  one  time,  it  would 
have  been  deemed  improper  to  print;  and 
there  are  some  Masons,  even  at  this  day, 
who  think  that  Webb  and  Cross  were  too 
free  in  their  publications.  And  yet  we 
have  never  heani  of  anv  evil  effects  arising 
from  the  reading  of  our  Monitors,  even  upon 
those  who  have  not  been  initiated.  On  the 
contrary,  meager  as  are  the  explanations 
given  m  those  works,  and  unsatisfactorv 
as  they  must  be  to  one  seeking  for  the  fuU 
light  of  Masonry,  thev  have  been  the  means, 
in  many  instances,  of  inducing  the  profane, 
who  have  read  them,  to  adimre  our  Insti- 
tution, and  to  knock  at  tiie  "door  of  Ma- 
sonry'^ for  admission — while  we  regret  to 
say  that  they  sometimes  comprise  the  whole 
instruction  that  a  candidate  gets  from  an 
ignorant  Master.  Without  these  published 
Monitors,  even  that  littte  beam  of  light 
would  be  wanting  to  illuminate  his  path. 

But  if  the  pm>hcation  and  eeneral  dif- 
fusion of  our  elementary  text-Books  have 
been  of  acknowledged  advantage  to  the 
character  of  the  Institution,  ajad  have,  by 
the  information,  little  as  it  is,  which  they 
communicate,  been  of  essential  benefit  to 
the  Fraternity,  we  cannot  see  why  a  more 
extensive  system  of  instruction  on  the  leg- 
ends, traditions,  and  symbols  of  the  Order 
should  not  be  productive  of  still  greater  cood. 

Years  ago,  we  uttered  on  this  subject 
sentiments  which  we  now  take  occasion  to 
repeat. 

Without  an  adequate  course  of  reading, 
no  Mason  can  now  take  a  position  of  any 
distinction  in  the  ranks  of  the  Fratonity. 
Without  extending  his  studies  beyond  what 
is  taught  in  the  brief  lectures  of  the  Lodge, 
he  can  never  properly  appreciate  the  ena 
and  nature  of  Freemasonry  as  a  speculative 
science.  The  lectures  constitute  but  the 
skeleton  of  Masonic  science.  The  muscles 
and  nerves  and  blood-vessels,  which  are  to 
give  vitality,  and  beauty,  and  health,  and 
vigor  to  that  lifeless  skeleton,  must  be  found 
in  Uie  commentaries  on  them  which  the 
leaminf^  and  research  of  Masonic  writers 
have  given  to  the  Masonic  student. 

Tlie  objections  to  treatises  and  disquisi- 
tions on  Masonic  subjects,  that  there  is 
danger,  through  them,  of  giving  too  much 
ti^t  to  the  world  without,  has  not  the 
sh^test  support  from  experience.  In  Ens- 
land,  in  Inmce,  and  in  Gennany,  scarce^ 
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any  restriction  has  been  observed  by  Maaonio 
wntersy  except  as  to  what  is  emphatically 
esoteric;  and  yet  we  do  not  believe  that  the 
profane  world  is  wiser  in  those  countries 
than  in  our  own  in  respect  to  the  secrets  of 
Freonasonry.  In  the  face  of  these  publi- 
cations, the  world  without  has  remained  as 
ignorant  of  the  aporrheta  of  our  art,  as  if 
no  work  had  ever  been  written  on  the  sub- 
ject; while  the  world  within — ^the  Craft 
themselves — have  been  enlightened  and  in- 
structed, and  their  views  of  Masonry  (not  as 
a  social  or  charitable  society,  but  as  a  phi- 
losophy, a  science,  a  religion)  have  been 
devatea  and  enlarged. 

The  truth  is,  that  men  who  are  not  Masons 
never  read  authentic  Masonic  works.  Thev 
have  no  interest  in  the  topics  discussed, 
and  could  not  understand  theni,  from^  a 
want  of  the  preparatory  education  which 
the  Lods^  alone  can  supply.  Therefore, 
were  a  writer  even  to  trench  a  little  on  what 
may  be  coniddered  as  beins  really  the  arcana 
of  Masonry^  there  is  no  cuinger  of  his  thus 
making  an  miproper  revelation  to  improper 
persons. 

Public  Ceremonies.  Most  of  the  cere- 
monies of  Masonry  are  strictly  private,  and 
can  be  conducted  only  in  the  presence  of 
the  initiated.  But  some  of  tnem,  from 
their  natm«,  are  necessarily  performed  in 
public.  Sucn  are  the  burials  of  deceased 
brethren,  the  laying  of  comer-stones  of 
pubho  edifices,  and  me  dedications  of  Ma- 
sonic halls.  The  installation  of  the  officers 
of  a  Lodge,  or  Grand  Lod^,  are  also  some- 
times conducted  in  public  m  America.  But 
the  ceremonies  in  this  case  differ  slightly 
from  those  of  a  private  installation  in  the 
Lodge  room,  portions  of  the  ceremony 
having  to  be  omitted.  The  reputation  of 
the  OtAes  requires  that  these  ceremonies 
should  be  conducted  with  the  utmost  pro- 
priety, and  the  Manuals  and  Momtors 
fumisa  the  fullest  details  of  the  order  of 
exercises.  Preston,  in  his  lUttstraiion^,  was 
the  first  writer  who  gave  a  printed  account 
of  the  mode  of  conducting  these  public 
ceremonies^  and  to  him  we  are  most  probably 
indebted  for  their  rituaL  Anderson,  how- 
ever, gave  in  the  first  edition  of  the  Con- 
BtUuiums  the  prescribed  form  for  constitut- 
ing new  Lodges,  and  installing  their  officers, 
which  is  the  model  upon  which  Fteston. 
and  other  writers,  have  subsequently  framed 
their  more  enlarged  f ormuke. 

Puerility  of  Freemasonry.  "The  ab- 
surdities and  puerilities  of  Freemasonry 
are  fit  only  for  children,  and  are  unworthy 
of  the  time  or  attention  of  wise  men."  Such 
is  the  language  of  its  adversaries,  and  the 
apothegm  is  delivered  with  all  that  self- 
sufficiency  which  shows  that  the  speaker  is 
well  satisfied  with  his  own  wisdom,  and  is 
very  ready  to  place  himself  in  the  category 
of  those  wise  men  whose  opinion  he  invokes. 
This  charge  of  a  puerility  of  desipi  and 
object  of  rreemasonry  is  worth  examination. 

Is  it  then  possible,  that  those  scholazs  of 


imqaestioned  strength  of  intellect  and  depth 
of  science,  who  have  devoted  themselves  to 
the  study  <A  Masonry,  and  who  have  in 
thousands  of  volumes  given  the  result  of 
their  .researches^  have  been  altogether  mis- 
taken in  the  durection  of  their  Lsibors,  and 
have  been  seeking  to  develop,  not  the  prin- 
ciples of  a  Dhilosophy,  but  the  mechanism 
of  a  toy?  Or  is  the  assertion  that  such  is 
the  fact  a  mere  sophism,  such  as  ignorance 
is  every  day  uttermg,  and  a  concmsion  to 
which  men  are  most  likely  to  arrive  when 
they  talk  of  that  of  whidi  they  know  noth- 
ing, like  the  critic  who  reviews  a  book  that 
he  has  never  read,  or  the  skeptic  who  at- 
tacks a  creed  that  he  does  not  comprehend? 
Such  claims  to  an  inspired  infallibility  are 
not  uncommon  among  men  of  unsound 
judgment.  Thus,  when  Gall  and  Spurs- 
heim  first  gave  to  the  world  their  woncterful 
discoveries  in  reference  to  the  organization 
and  the  functions  of  the  brain — £scoveries 
which  have  since  wrought  a  marked  revolu- 
tion in  the  sciences  of  anatomy,  physiology, 
and  ethics — ^the  Edinburgh  reviewers  at- 
tempted to  demolish  these  philoeophers 
and  their  new  system,  but  succeeded  on^ 
in  exposing  their  own  ignorance  of  the  science 
they  were  discussing.  Time,  which  is  con- 
tinually evolving  truth  out  of  every  in- 
tellectual conffict^  has  long  since  shown  that 
the  German  philosophers  were  right  and 
that  their  Scottish  cntics  were  wrong.  How 
common  is  it,  even  at  this  day,  to  l^ar  men 
deriding  Alchemy  as  a  system  of  folly  and 
imposture,  cultivated  only  by  madmen  and 
knaves,  when  the  researches  of  those  who 
have  investigated  the  subject  without  preju- 
dice, but  with  patient  learning,  have  shown, 
without  any  possibility  of  doubt,  that  these 
old  alchemists^  so  long  the  objects  of  de- 
rision to  the  i^orant,^  were  religious  phi- 
losophers, and  that  their  science  had  really 
nothing  to  do  with  the  discovery  of  an  elixir 
of  life  or  the  transmutation  of  the  baser 
metals  into  gold,  but  that  they,  like  the 
Freemasons,  with  whom  they  have  a  strong 
affinity^  concealed  under  profound  symbols, 
intelli^le  only  to  themselves,  the  search 
after  Divine  Truth  and  the  doctrine  of 
immortal  life.  Truth  was  the  gold  which 
they  eliminated  from  all  mundane  things, 
and  the  immcntality  of  the  soul  was  the 
elixir  of  everlasting  life  which  perpetually 
renewed  youth,  and  took  away  the  power 
of  death. 

So  it  is  with  Freemasonry.  Those  who 
abuse  it  know  nothing  of  its  inner  spirit, 
of  its  profound  philosophy,  of  the  pure  re- 
ligious life  that  it  inculcates. 

To  one  who  is  at  all  acquainted  with 
its  organization,  Freemasonry  presents  itself 
under  two  different  aspects: 

First,  as  a  secret  society  distinguished  by 
a  peculiar  ritual; 

And  secondly,  as  a  society  having  a  phi- 
losophy on  which  it  is  founded,  and  which 
it  TOoposes  to  teach  to  its  disciples. 

ThaoQ  by  way  of  distinction  may  be  called 
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the  rUuaUstic  and  the  pAiloaopAiooZ  elements 
of  Freeanasomy. 

The  rUudUatic  element  of  Freemasonry  is 
that  which  relates  to  the  due  performance 
of  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  Order. 
Idke  the  rubrics  of  the  church,  which  indi- 
cate when  the  priest  and  congregation  shall 
Imeel  and  when  tibey  shall  stand,  it  refers 
to  questions  such  as  these:  What  words 
shall  be  used  in  such  a  place,  and  what 
ceremony  shall  be  observed  on  such  an 
occasion?  It  belongs  entirely  to  the  inner 
organization  of  the  Institution,  or  to  the 
manner  in  which  its  services  shall  be  con- 
ducted, and  is  interesting  or  important  only 
to  its  own  members.  Ine  language  of  its 
ritual  or  the  form  of  its  ceremonies  has 
nothing  more  to  do  with  the  philosophic 
designs  of  Freemasonry  than  the  rubrics  of 
a  church  have  to  do  with  the  religious  creed 
professed  by  that  church.  It  might  at  any 
time  be  changed  in  its  most  matonal  points, 
without  in  ihe  slightest  degree  affecting  the 
essential  character  of  the  Institution. 

Of  course,  this  ritualistic  element  is  in 
one  sense  important  to  the  members  of  the 
society,  because,  by  a  due  observance  of  the 
ritual,  a  general  uniformity  is  preserved. 
But  beyond  this,  the  Masonic  ritual  makes 
no  claim  to  the  consideration  of  scholars, 
and  never  has  been  made,  and,  indeed,  from 
tiie  very  nature  of  its  secret  character,  never 
can  be  made,  a  topic  of  discussion  with  those 
who  are  outside  of  the  Fraternity. 

But  the  other,  the  philoaopkicid  element 
of  Freemasonry,  is  one  ci  much  importance. 
For  it,  and  through  it,  I  do  make  the  plea 
that  the  Institution  is  entitled  to  the  respect, 
and  even  veneration,  of  all  good  men,  ana 
18  well  worth  the  careful  consideration  of 
scholars. 

A  neat  many  theories  have  been  ad- 
vanced by  Masonic  writers  as  to  the  real 
origin  of  the  Institution,  as  to  the  time 
when  and  the  place  where  it  first  had  its 
birth.  It  has  been  traced  to  the  mysteries 
of  the  ancient  Pagan  world,  to  the  Temple 
of  King  Solomon,  to  the  Roman  Colleges  of 
Artificers,  to  the  Crusades  for  the  recoverv 
of  the  Holy  Land,  to  the  Gilds  of  the  Mid.- 
dle  Asss,  to  the  Stone-Masons  of  Strasburg 
and  Cologne  and  even  to  the  revolutionary 
struggle  in  En^^d  in  the  time  of  the  com- 
monwealth, and  to  the  secret  efforts  of  the 
adherents  of  the  house  of  Stuart  to  recover 
the  throne.  But  whatever  theory  may  be 
selected,  and  wheresoever  and  whensoever 
it  may  be  supposed  to  have  received  its 
birth,  one  thing  is  certain,  namely,  that  for 
generations  i>ast.  and  yet  within  the  records 
of  history,  it  nas,  vmlike  other  mundane 
thiDgp,  presented  to  the  world  an  unchanged 
ori^anization.  Take,  for  instance,  the  theory 
wmch  traces  it  back  to  one  of  the  most 
recent  periods,  that,  namely,  which  places 
the  orsanisation  of  the  Order  of  Freemasons 
at  the  Duildingof  the  Cathedral  of  Strasburg, 
in  the  year  1275.  During  all  the  time  that 
has  fiDoe  ehpsedi  full  six  hundred  years, 


how  has  Freemasonry  presented  itself?  Why. 
as  a  brotherhood  organised  and  oontroUea 
by  a  secret  discipline,  ensaged  in  important 
architectural  labors,  and  combining  with 
its  operative  tasks  speculations  of  great 
relifpous  import.  If  we  see  any  chanf;e, 
it  is  simply  this,  that  when  the  neceesity 
no  longer  existed,  the  operative  element 
was  laid  aside,  and  the  speculative  only 
was  retained,  but  with  a  scrupulous  preser- 
vation (as  if  it  were  for  purposes  of  iden- 
tification) of  the  technical  language,  the 
rules  and  regulations,  the  working-tools, 
and  the  discipline  of  the  operative  art.  The 
material  onW  on  which  they  wroui^t  was 
changed,  The  disciples  and  followers  of 
Erwin  of  Steinbach,  the  Master  Builder  of 
Strasburg,  were  engaged,  under  the  influence 
of  a  pnnoundlv  rdigious  sentiment,  in  the 
construction  of  a  material  edifice  to  the 
^lorv  of  God.  The  more  modem  workers 
m  freemasonry  are  under  the  same  religious 
influence,  engaged  in  the  construction  of  a 
spiritual  temple.  Does  not  this  long  con- 
tmuance  of  a  brotherhood  emploi^  in 
the  same  pursuit,  or  <^>n>.n£ring  it  onr^  from 
a  material  to  a  spiritual  aiaracter,  mit  re- 
taining its  identity  of  organization,  demand 
for  itself  some  respect,  and^  if  for  nothing 
else,  at  least  for  its  antiquity,  some  share 
of  veneration? 

But  this  is  not  alL  This  society  or  brother- 
hood, or  confratemitv  as  it  mi^t  more 
appropriately  be  called,  is  distinguished 
from  all  other  associations  by  the  possession 
of  certain  symbols,  mvths,  and,  above  all 
else,  a  Oolden  Legendt  all  of  which  are  directed 
to  the  purification  of  the  heart,  to  the  devar 
tion  of  the  mind,  to  the  development  of  the 
great  doctrine  or  immortality. 

Now  the  question  where  and  when  these 
nrmbols,  m^dJis,  and  legends  arose  is  one 
that  iB  well  worth  the  investigation  of  scholars, 
because  it  is  intimately  connected  with  the 
history  of  the  human  intellect.  Did  the 
Stone-Masons  and  building  corporations  of 
the  Middle  Ages  invent  them?  Certainly 
not,  for  they  are  foimd  in  ommizations  that 
existed  ages  previously.  Tlie  Greeks  at 
Eleusis  taught  the  same  dogma  of  immortal 
life  in  the  same  symbolic  mode,  and  their 
legend,  if  it  differed  from  the  Masonic  in 
its  accidents,  was  precisely  identical  in  its 
substance.  For  Hiram  there  was  Dionysus, 
for  the  acacia  the  myrtle,  but  there  were 
the  same  mourning,  the  same  discovery,  the 
same  rejoicing,  because  what  had  been  lost 
was  foimd,  and  then  the  same  ineffable 
light,  and  the  same  sacred  teaching  of  the 
name  of  God  and  the  soul's  immortality. 
And  so  an  ancient  orator,  who  had  passed 
through  one  of  these  old  Greek  Lodges — 
for  such,  without  much  violence  of  language, 
they  may  well  be  called — declared  that 
those  who  have  endured  the  initiation  into 
the  mysteries  entertain  better  hopes  both 
of  the  end  of  life  and  of  the  ejxmal  future. 
Is  not  this  the  very  object  and  design  of  the 
legend  of  the  Masters  Degree?    And  this 
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same  peculiar  form  of  ssnnbolio  initiation 
is  to  be  f oimd  among  the  old  Egryptians  and 
in  the  island  of  Samothracia,  Sousands  of 
years  before  the  light  of  Christianity  dawned 
upon  Uie  world  to  nve  the  seal  of  its  Master 
and  Founder  to  the  Divine  truth  of  the 
resurrection. 

This  will  not,  it  is  true,  prove  the  descent  of 
Freemasonry,  as  now  organized,  from  the  re- 
ligious mysteries  of  anticjuity;  although  this 
is  one  of  the  theories  of  its  origin  entertained 
and  defended  by  scholars  of  no  mean  preten- 
sion. But  it  will  prove  an  identity  of  design 
in  the  moral  and  mtellectual  organisation  of 
all  these  institutions,  and  it  will  give  the  Ma- 
sonic student  subjects  for  profound  study 
when  he  asks  the  interesting  questions — 
Whence  came  these  symbols,  myths,  and 
legends?  Who  invented  them?  How  and 
why  have  they  been  preserved?  Looking 
back  into  the  remotest  days  of  recorded  his- 
tory, we  find  a  priesthood  in  an  island  of 
Greece  and  another  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile, 
teaching  the  existence  of  a  future  life  by  sym- 
bols ana  legends,  which  convey  the  lesson  m  a 
peculiar  mode.  And  now,  after  thousands  of 
vears  have  elapsed,  we  mid  the  same  sym- 
bolic and  legendary  method  of  instruction,  for 
the  same  purpose,  preserved  in  the  deposi- 
tory of  what  IS  comparatively  a  modem  in- 
stitution. And  between  these  two  extremes 
of  the  long  past  and  the  present  now,  we  find 
the  intervening  period  occupied  bv  similar 
associations,  succeeding  each  other  from  time 
to  time,  and  spreading  over  different  countries, 
but  all  engaged  in  the  same  symbolic  instruc- 
tion, with  substantially  the  same  symbols  and 
the  same  mythical  history. 

Does  not  all  this  present  a  problem  in  moral 
and  intellectual  philosophy,  and  in  the  arche- 
ology of  ethics,  which  is  well  worthy  of  an  at- 
tempted solution?  How  unutterably  puerile 
seem  the  objections  and  the  objurgations  of  a 
few  contracted  minds,  guided  only  by  preju- 
dice, when  we  consider  the  vast  questions  of 
deep  interest  that  are  connected  with  Free- 
masonry as  a  part  of  those  great  brotherhoods 
that  have  filled  the  world  for  so  many  af^es,  so 
far  back,  indeed,  that  some  philosophic  his- 
torians have  supposed  that  tney  must  have 
derived  their  knowledge  of  the  doctrines  which 
they  taught  in  their  mystic  assembUes  from 
direct  revelation  through  an  ancient  priest- 
hood that  gives  no  other  evidence  of  its  former 
existence  but  the  residts  which  it  produced. 

Man  needs  something  more  than  the  gratifi- 
cation of  his  animal  wants.  The  mind  re- 
quires food  as  well  as  the  body,  and  nothing 
can  better  give  that  mental  nutriment  than 
the  investigation  of  subjects  which  relate  to 
the  progress  of  the  intellect  and  the  growth  of 
the  religious  sentiment. 

Again,  man  was  not  made  for  himself  alone. 
The  old  Stoic  lived  only  for  and  within  him- 
self. But  modem  philosophy  and  modem 
religion  teach  no  such  selfish  doctrine.  Man 
is  but  part  of  the  great  brotherhood  of  man, 
and  each  one  must  be  ready  to  exclaim  with 
the  old  poet,  ''Homo  sum;  humani  nihil  h 


me  alienum  puto,"  lam  a  man,  and  I  deem  noth' 
ing  relating  to  mankind  to  be  foreign  to  my  feel- 
ings. Men  study  ancient  history  simply  that 
they  may  learn  what  their  brother  men  have 
done  in  former  times,  and  they  read  the  phi- 
losophers and  poets  of  Greece  and  Rome  that 
they  may  know  what  were  the  speculations  of 
those  old  thinkers,  and  they  strive  to  measure 
the  intellect  of  man  as  it  was  then  and  as  it  is 
now,  because  the  study  of  the  growth  of  intel- 
lectual philosophy  and  the  investigation  of 
the  mental  ana  moral  powers  come  home  to 
us  all  as  subjects  of  common  interest. 

Looking,  then,  upon  Freemasonry  as  one  of 
those  associations  which  furnish  the  evidence 
and  the  example  of  the  progress  of  man  in  in- 
tellectual, moral,  and  reh^ous  development,  it 
may  be  well  clauned  for  it  that  its  desigii,  its 
history,  and  its  philosophy,  so  far  from  oeing 
puerile,  are  well  entitled  to  the  respect  of  the 
world,  and  are  worth  the  careful  research  of 
scholars. 

Puissant*  A  title  dven  to  the  presiding 
officer  in  several  of  the  nigh  degrees. 

Pulsnnt  Irish  Master.  The  Eighth 
D^ee  of  Ramsay's  Irish  Colleges. 

Pulleilt  WUllam  Hyde.  An  eminent  and 
accomplished  craftsman  of  England,  who  was 
renowned  among  English  and  Amenean 
''workmen"  for  ms  excellence  in  the  conduct 
of  the  forms  and  varied  ceremonies  of  Ma- 
sonry. 

Pulsantl  Operietur.  Latin.  To  him  who 
knocks  U  shall  be  opened.  An  inscription  some- 
times placed  over  the  front  door  of  Masonic 
temples  or  Lodge  rooms. 

PimlElinieiitBt  Matoalc  Punishment  in 
Masonry  is  inflicted  that  the  character  of  the 
Institution  may  remain  unsullied,  and  that 
the  unpunished  crimes  of  its  members  may  not 
injuriously  reflect  upon  the  reputation  of  the 
whole  society.  Th^  nature  of  the  punish- 
ment to  be  inflicted  is  restricted  by  the  pe- 
culiar character  of  the  Institution,  which  is 
averse  to  some  forms  of  penalty,  and  by  the 
laws  of  the  land,  which  do  not  give  to  private 
corporations  the  right  to  impose  certain  spe- 
cies of  punishment. 

The  mfliction  of  fines  or  pecuniary  penal- 
ties has,  in  modem  times  at  least,  been  con- 
sidered as  contrary  to  the  genius  of  Masonry, 
because  the  sanctions  of  Masonic  law  are  oi 
a  higher  nature  than  any  that  could  be  fur- 
nished by  a  pecuniary  penalty. 

Imprisonment  and  corporal  punishment  are 
eciuauy  adverse  to  the  spirit  of  the  Institu- 
tion, and  are  also  prohibited  by  the  laws  of 
the  land,  which  reserve  the  infliction  of  such 
penalties  for  their  own  tribimals. 

Masonic  punishments  arc  therefore  re- 
stricted to  an  expression  of  disapprobation  or 
the  deprivation  of  Masonic  rights,  and  are: 
1.  Censure^  2.  Reprimand;  3.  Exclusion; 
4.  Suspension,  Definite  or  Indefinite;  and  5. 
Expulsion — all  of  which  see  under  their  re- 
spective titles. 

Punjaub.  Freemasonry  was  founded  in 
Punjaub,  India,  in  1872,  by  an  ardent  Mason, 
W.  Bro.  Major  Henry  Bosevi,  whose  failing 
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health  caused  him  to  forsake  his  post  shortly 
thereafter,  leaving  as  his  successor  Major  M. 
Ramsay,  who  became  R.  W.  D.  Grand  Master. 
By  last  returns  received  there  were  26  Lodges 
in  tiie  District.  It  is  reported  authorita- 
tively that  in  1879  the  Institution  maintained, 
dothed,  and  educated  twenty-one  children. 

Puniuw.  ("Knowledge.")  The  t6xt4x)oks 
of  the  worshipers  of  Vishnu  and  of  Siva,  form- 
ing, with  the  Tantras,  the  basis  of  thepopular 
creed  of  the  Brahmanical  Hindus.  There  are 
about  18  Puranas,  and  as  many  more  minor 
works,  called  Upapuranas,  all  written  in  San* 
skrit,  and  founded  to  some  extoit  upon  the 
Mahabharata  and  RamAyana.  Ouierwise 
their  date  is  very  uncertain.  The  followers 
of  Brahman  ism  nttmber  about  175,000,000^ 

Fnreliase.  In  the  Cooke  MS.  Qine  630)  it 
is  said  that  the  son  of  AUielstan  "purchased  a 
free  patent  of  the  kyng  that  thejr  [the  Mar 
sons]  shulde  make  a  sembly."  This  does  not 
mean  that  he  bought  the  patent,  but  that  he 
obtained  or  proceed  it.  Such  was  the  use 
of  purchase  m  old  English.  The  booty  of  a 
thief  was  called  his  purchase,  because  he  had 
acquired  it.  Colloquially^  the  word  is  still 
used  to  designate  the  gettmg  a  hold  on  any- 
thing. 

Pmre  Freemasonry*  See  PrimiHve  Free- 
nuuonry. 

Purification*  As  the  aspirant  in  the  An- 
cient Mysteries  was  not  perinitted  to  pass 
through  any  of  the  forms  of  initiation,  or  to 
enter  the  sacred  vestibule  of  the  temple,  until, 
by  water  or  fire,  he  had  been  svmbolically 
pinrified  from  the  corruptions  of  the  world 
which  he  was  about  to  leave  behind,  so  in 
Masonry  there  is  in  the  First  Degree  a  sym- 
bolical purification  by  the  presentation  to  the 
candidate  of  the  common  gavel,  an  imple- 
ment whose  emblematic  use  teaches  a  puri- 
fication of  the  heart.    (See  LustraHon.) 

Purity*  In  the  Ancient  Mysteries  purity 
of  heart  and  life  was  an  essential  prerequisite 
to  initiation,  becMise  by  initiation  the  as- 
pirant was  brought  to  a  Imowledge  of  Qod,  to 
iaiow  whom  was  not  permitted  to  the  impure. 
For,  says  Qrigen  (Cord.  Cd,,  vi.),  '^a  defiled 
heart  cannot  see  God,  but  ne  must  be  pure 
who  desires  to  obtain  a  proper  view  of  a  pure 
Being."  And  in  the  same  spirit  the  Divine 
Master  says:  "Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart, 
for  they  shall  see  God."  But  "to  see  God"  is 
a  Hebraism,  signifying  to  possess  him,  to  be 
spiritually  in  oommumon  with  him,  to  know 
his  true  character.  Now  to  acouire  this 
knowlecUe  of  God,  symbolized  bv  the  knowl- 
edge of  his  Name,  is  the  ^reat  object  of  Ma- 
sonic, as  it  was  oi  all  ancient  initiation;  and 
hence  the  candidate  in  Masonry  is  required 
to  be  pure,  for  "he  only  can  stand  in  the  holv 
place  who  hath  clean  hands  and  a  pure  heart. 
(See  WhUe.) 

Parity*  Brothers  of*  An  association  of 
Arabic  philosophers,  founded  at  Bosra,  in 
Syria,  in  the  tenth  century.  Many  of  their 
writings,  which  were  much  studied  by  the 
Jews  of  Spain  in  the  twelfth  century,  were 
mystical.    Steinsclmeider  {Jew,  LU.^  174, 205) 


calls  them  "the  Freemasons  of  Bosra,''  and 
says  that  they  were  "a  celebrated  society  of  a 
kind  of  Freemasons." 

Pnrple*  Purple  is  the  appropriate  color 
of  those  degrees  which,  in  the  American  Rite, 
have  been  interpolated  between  the  Royal 
Arch  and  Ancient  Craft  Masonry,  nammy, 
the  Mark.  Past,  and  Most  Excellent  Masters. 
It  is  in  Masoniy  a  symbol  of  fraternal  union, 
because,  being  compounded  of  blue,  the  color 
of  the  Ancient  Crafty  and  red,  which  is  that  of 
the  Royal  Arch,  it  is  intended  to  signifv  the 
close  connection  and  harmony  whidEi  should 
ever  exist  between  those  two  portions  of  the 
Masonic  system.  It  may  be  observed  that 
this  allusion  to  the  union  and  hannony  be- 
tween blue  and  red  Masonry  is  sisygularly  car- 
ried out  in  the  Hebrew  word  which  signifies 
purple.  This  word,  which  is  ]i^T^,argaman, 
is  derived  from  DJl*),  ragam  or  re^em,  one  of 
whose  significations  is  "  a  friend."  But  Portal 
{Cotd.  Sipnb,f  230)  savs  that  purple,  in  the 
profane  language  of  colors,  signifies  oonstan<7 
m  spiritual  combats,  because  blue  denotes 
fidehty,  and  red,  war. 

In  the  religious  services  of  the  Jews  we  find 
purple  employed  on  various  occasions.  It 
was  one  of  the  colors  of  the  curtains  of  the 
tabernacle,  where,  Josephus  says,  it  was  sym- 
bolic of  the  element  of  water,  of  the  veils,  and 
of  the  curtain  over  the  great  entrance :  it  was 
also  used  in  the  construction  of  the  epnod  and 
grdle  of  the  high  priest,  and  the  cloths  for 
Divine  service. 

Among  the  Gentile  nations  of  antiquity 
purple  was  considered  rather  as  a  color  of  dig- 
nitv  than  of  veneration,  and  was  deemed  an 
emblem  of  exalted  office.  Hence  Homer  men- 
tions it  as  peculiarly  appropriated  to  royalty, 
and  Virgil  speaks  of  purpura  regwn^  or  "the 
purple  of  kings."  Plmy  says  it  was  the  color 
of  the  vestments  worn  by  the  early  kings  of 
Rome;  and  it  has  ever  since,  even  to  the  pres- 
ent time,  been  considered  as  the  becoming 
insignia  of  regal  or  supreme  authority. 

In  American  Masonry,  the  purple  color 
seems  to  be  confined  to  the  intermediate  de- 
grees between  the  Master  and  the  Royal  Arch, 
except  that  it  is  sometimes  employed  in  the 
vestments  of  officers  representing  either  kings 
or  men  of  eminent  authoritv — such,  for  in- 
stance, as  the  Scribe  in  a  Chapter  of  Royal 
Arch  Masons. 

In  the  Grand  Lodge  of  England,  Grand 
Officers  and  Provincial  Grand  Officers  wear 
purple  collars  and  aprons.  As  the  symbolic 
color  of  the  Past  M!aster's  Degree,  to  which 
all  Grand  Officers  should  have  attained,  it  is 
also  considered  in  this  country  as  the  appro- 
priate color  for  the  collars  of  officers  of  a 
Grand  Lodge. 

Purple  Brethren*  In  English  Masonry, 
the  Grand  Officers  of  the  Grand  Lodge  and  the 
Past  Grand  and  Deputy  Grand  Masters  and 
Past  and  Present  Irovmcial  Grand  Rasters 
are  called  "purple  brethren,"  because  of  the 
color  of  their  decorations,  and  at  meetings  of 
the  Grand  Lodge  are  privileged  to  sit  on  the 
daist 
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Fnrple  Lodges.  Grand  and  Provincial 
Grand  Lod^  are  thus  designated  by  Dr. 
Oliver  in  his  InstUtUes  of  Masonic  Jurisprur 
dence.    The  term  is  not  used  in  this  country. 

Purrah,  The.  A  society  of  Sussu  negroes 
exercising  similar  powers  to,  and  for  a  some- 
what similar  purpose  as.  the  Vehmgericht. 

PursiUvaiit.  The  tnird  and  lowest  order 
of  heraldic  officers.  In  Masoniy  the  lowest 
officer  in  rank  except  the  Tiler,  if  he  may  be 
termed  an  officer. 

Pyroiit  Jean  Baptlste  Pierre  JTnllen*  A 
distinguished  French  Mason  of  the  latter  part 
of  the  last  and  beginning  of  the  present  cen- 
tury, who  died  at  Paris  in  September.  1821.  He 
was  the  author  of  many  Masonic  discourses, 
but  his  most  important  work  was  a  profound 
and  exhaustive  History  of  the  Oraantzation  of 
the  Ancient  and  Accepted  Rite  in  F'rance,  pub- 
lished in  1814.  He  was  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  Grand  Orient,  and  having  received  the 
Thirty-third  Degree  from  the  Count  de 
Grasse  Tilly,  he  afterward  assisted  in  the  or- 
ganization of  the  Supreme  Council  of  Italy, 
at  Milan,  and  the  Supreme  Council  of  France. 
In  1805,  nis  name  was  struck  from  the  renter 
of  tiie  Grand  Orient  in  consequence  of  his  op- 
position to  that  body,  but  he  remained  the 
Secretary-General  of  the  Supreme  Council 
until  his  death.  Ragon  calls  him  an  intriguer 
and  bold  innovator^  but  Thory  speaks  more 
highly  of  his  Masomc  character.  He  was  un- 
doubtedly a  man  of  talent,  learning,  and  Ma- 
sonic research.  He  made  a  manuscript  col- 
lection of  many  curious  degrees,  which  Thory 
has  liberally  used  in  his  Ncmendatwre  of  Rites 
and  Degrees^ 

Pytliagorms.  One  of  the  most  celebrated 
of  the  Grecian  philosophers,  and  the  founder 
of  what  has  been  called  the  Italic  school, 
was  bom  at  Samoa  about  586  B.C.  Edu- 
cated as  an  athlete,  he  subsequently  aban- 
doned that  profession  and  devoted  himself  to 
the  study  of  philosophy.  He  traveled  throu^ 
Egypt,  Chaldea,  and  Asia  Minor,  and  is  said 
to  nave  submitted  to  the  initiations  in  those 
countries  for  the  purpose  of  acauiring  knowl- 
edge. On  his  return  to  Europe,  ne  established 
his  celebrated  school  at  Crotona,  much  re- 
sembling that  subsequently  adopted  by  the 
Freemasons.  His  school  soon  acquired  such  a 
reputation  that  disciples  flocked  to  him  from 
all  parts  of  Greece  and  Italy.  Pythagoras 
taught  as  the  principal  dogma  of  liis  philos- 
ophy the  system  of  metempsychosis,  or  the 
transmigration  of  souls.  He  taught  the  mys- 
tical power  of  numbers,  and  much  of  the  sym- 
bolism on  that  subject  which  we  now  possess 
is  derived  from  what  has  been  left  to  us  by  his 
disciples,  for  of  his  own  writings  there  is  noth- 
ing extant.  He  was  also  a  geometrician,  and 
is  regarded  as  having  been  the  inventor  of 
several  problems,  the  most  important  of  which 
is  that  now  known  as  the  f orty-eeventh  prob- 
lem of  Euclid.  He  was  also  a  proficient  in 
music,  and  is  said  to  have  demonstrated  the 
mathematical  relations  of  musical  intervals, 
and  to  have  invented  a  number  of  musical  in- 
struments.   Disdaining  the  vanity  and  dog- 


matism of  the  ancient  sages,  he  contented 
himself  with  proclaiming  that  ne  was  simply  a 
seeker  after  knowledge,  not  its  possessor,  and 
to  him  is  attributed  tne  introduction  of  the 
word  philoeopher,  or  lover  of  wisdom,  as  the 
only  title  which  he  would  assume.  After  the 
lawless  destruction  of  his  school  at  Crotona, 
he  fled  to  the  Locrians.  who  refused  to  receive 
him,  when  he  repaired  to  Met^x>ntum,  and 
sought  an  asylum  from  his  enemies  in  the  tem- 
ple of  the  Piuses,  where  tradition  says  that  he 
died  of  starvation  506  b.c.,  when  eighty  years 
old. 

PytbAgorms,  School  of.  The  schools  es- 
tablished by  Pythagoras  at  Crotona  and  other 
cities,  have  been  considered  by  many  writers 
as  the  models  after  which  Masonic  Lodges 
were  subsequently  constructed.  They  un- 
doubtedly served  the  Christian  ascetics  of  the 
first  century  as  a  pattern  for  their  monastic 
institutions,  with  wnich  institutions  the  Free- 
masonry of  the  Middle  Ages,  in  its  operative 
character,  was  intimately  conned»d.  A 
brief  description  of  the  school  of  Crotona  will 
not  therefore  be  inappropriate.  The  dis- 
ciples of  this  school  wore  the  simplest  IdAd  of 
clothing,  and  having  on  their  entrance  sur- 
rendered all  their  possessions  to  the  common 
fimd,  they  submitted  for  three  years  to  vol- 
untary poverty,  during  which  time  they  were 
also  compelled  to  a  rigorous  silence.  Tlie 
doctrines  of  Pytha^ras  were  always  delivered 
as  infallible  propositions  which  admitted  of  no 
argument,  and  nence  the  expression  oAr^s  Ifif, 
he  eaid  U,  was  considered  as  a  suflSicient  an- 
swer to  anyone  who  demanded  a  reason. 
The  scholars  were  divided  into  Exoterica  and 
Esoterics,  This  distinction  was  borrowed  by 
Pythagoras  from  the  Egyptian  priests,  who 
practised  a  similar  mode  of  instruction.  The 
exoteric  scholars  were  those  who  attended  the 
public  assemblies,  where  general  ethical  in- 
structions were  delivered  By  the  sage.  But 
only  the  esoterics  constituted  the  true  school, 
and  these  alone  Pythagoras  called,  says  Jam- 
blichus^  his  companions  and  friends.  Before 
admission  to  the  privileges  of  this  school^  the 
previous  life  and  character  of  the  candidate 
were  ri^dly  scrutinized,  and  in  the  prepara- 
tory imtiation  secrecy  was  enjoined  by  an 
oatn,  and  he  was  made  to  submit  to  the  sever- 
est trials  of  his  fortitude  and  self-command. 
He  who  after  his  admission  was  alarmed  at 
the  obstacles  he  had  to  encounter,  was  per- 
mitted to  return  to  the  world,  and  the  dis- 
ciples, considering  him  as  dead,  performed  his 
funeral  obsequies,  and  erected  a  monument  to 
his  memory. 

The  mode  of  livins  in  the  school  of  Crotona 
was  Uke  that  of  tne  modem  communists. 
The  brethren,  about  six  hundred  in  number, 
with  their  wives  and  children,  resided  in  one 
large  buildine.  Every  morning  the  business 
and  duties  of  the  day  were  arranged,  and  at 
night  an  account  was  rendered  of  the  day's 
transactions.  They  arose  before  day  to  pay 
their  devotions  to  the  sun,  and  recited  verses 
from  Homer,  Hesiod,  or  some  other  poet. 
Several  hours  were  spent  in  study,  after  which 
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there  was  an  interval  before  dinner^  which 
was  occupied  in  walking  and  in  gsrmnastic 
exercisee.  The  meals  consisted  principally  of 
bread,  honey,  and  water,  for  though  the  table 
was  otten  covered  with  delicacies,  no  one  was 
permitted  to  partake  of  them.  It  was  in  this 
secret  school  that  Pythagoras  gave  his  instruc- 
tions on  his  interior  doctrine,  and  explained 
the  hidden  meaning  of  his  symbols.  There 
were  three  degrees:  the  first,  or  Mathematici, 
being  engaged  in  the  study  of  the  exact  sci- 
ences: and  the  second,  or  Theoretici,  in  the 
knowledge  of  God  and  the  future  state  of 
man;  but  the  third,  or  highest  deg^ree,  was 
communicated  only  to  a  few  whose  mteilects 
were  capable  of  grasping  the  full  fruition  of 
the  Pythagorean  philosophy.  This  school, 
after  existing  for  thirty  years,  was  finally  dis- 
solved throush  the  noAchinations  of  Eylo^  a 
wealthy  inhabitant  of  Crotona,  who,  luivmg 
been  reused  admission,  in  revenge  excited  the 
citizens  against  it,  when  a  lawless  mob  at- 
tacked the  scholars  while  assembled  in  the 
house  of  Milo.  set  fire  to  the  building  and  dis- 
persed the  (uscipl^  forty  of  them  being 
Dumed  to  death.  The  school  was  never  re- 
sumed, but  after  the  death  of  the  philosopher 
summaries  of  his  doctrines  were  made  by  some 
of  his  disciples.  Still  manv  of  his  sjrmbols 
and  his  esoteric  teachings  have  to  this  day 
remained  uninterpreted  and  imexplained. 

After  this-  account  of  the  fVthagorean 
school,  the  Mason  will  find  no  amciuty  in 


understanding  that  part  of  the  so-called  Le- 
land  Manuscript  which  is  said  to  have  so  much 
puuled  the  great  metaphysician  John  Locke. 

This  manuscript — ^the  question  of  its  au- 
thenticity is  not  nere  entered  upon — ^has  the 
following  paramphs: 

"How  comede  ytt  [Freemasonry]  yn  Enge- 
londe? 

"  "Peter  Gower,  a  Grecian^  joumeyeded  for 
kunnynge  yn  Egypte  and  m  Syria,  and  yn 
eveiyche  londe  whereat  the  Venetians  hadde 
plauntedde  Maconrye,  and  wynnynge  en- 
traunce  yn  al  Lodges  of  Maconnes.  he  lemed 
muche,  and  retoumedde  and  worked  yn  Grecia 
Magna  wachsynee  and  becommynge  a  mygh- 
tye  wysacre  and  gratelyche  renowned,  and 
here  he  framed  a  grate  Lodge  at  Groton,  and 
maked  many  Maconnes,  some  whereoffe  dyd 
joumeye  yn  Fraunce,  and  maked  manye  Ma- 
connes wnerefromme,  yn  process  of  tyme,  the 
arte  passed  yn  Engelonde." 

Locke  confesses  that  he  was  at  first  piuH 
sled  with  those  strange  names,  Peter  Gawer, 
Oraton,  and  the  Venetians;  but  a  little  thinking 
taught  him  that  they  were  only  corruptions 
of  Pffthoifaraat  Crotona,  and  the  PJueniciane, 

It  Id  not  singular  that  the  old  Masons  should 
have  called  IVthMoras  their  "ancient  friend 
and  brother,*'^ anashould  have  dedicated  to 
him  one  of  then:  geometrical  symbols,  the 
forty-seventh  problem  of  Euclid;  an  epithet 
and  a  custom  that  have,  by  the  force  of  habits 
been  retained  in  aU  the  ouxiem  rituals. 


Q 


Q.  (Heb.  p,  Q  or  E,  Kaph.)  The  seven- 
teenth letter  in  the  English  and  modem  Latin 
alphfJ^ets.  In  the  Phoenician  or  Ancient  He- 
brew its  form  was  one  circle  within  another. 
Its  numerical  value  is  100.  The  Canaanite 
signification  is  ear. 

QaadrlTium.  In  classical  Latin  the  word 
quadriviuin  meant  a  place  where  four  roads 
met,  and  trivium,  a  place  where  three  roads 
met.  The  scholastics  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
looking  to  the  metaphorical  meaning  of  the 
phrase  the  vatJui  of  learning ,  divided  what 
were  called  the  seven  liberal  arts  and  sciences, 
but  which  comprised  the  whole  cycle  of  in- 
struction in  those  days,  into  two  classes,  call- 
ing grammar^  rhetonc,  and  lo^c  the  trivium^ 
and  arithmetic,  geome^,  music,  and  astron- 
omy the  quadrivium.  These  two  roads  to  the 
temple  ot  wisdom,  including  seven  distinct 
sciences,  were,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  supposed  to 
include  universal  knowledge.  (See  Liberal 
Arts  and  Sciences.) 

QuadrMum  and  Trtrlum.  The  seven 
Vh&nl  arts  and  sciences.  The  Quadrivium, 
in  the  langua^  of  the  schools,  were  the  four 
lesser  arts,  anthmetic,  music,  geometry,  and 


astronomy;  while  the  Trivium  were  the  triple 
way  to  eloquence  by  the  study  of  grammar, 
logic,  and  rhetoric. 

Quakers*  The  question  of  the  admis* 
sibility  of  a  Quaker's  affirmation  in  Masonry 
is  discussed  under  the  word  AffirmaHan, 
which  see. 

QualiflcationB  of  Candidates.  Every 
candidate  for  initiation  into  the  mysteries  of 
f'reemasonry  must  be  qualified  by  certain  e&* 
sential  conditions.  These  qualifications  are 
of  two  kinds.  Internal  and  External.  The  in- 
ternal qualifications  are  those  which  lie  within 
his  own  bosom,  the  external  are  those  which 
refer  to  his  outward  and  apparent  fitness.  The 
external  qualifications  are  again  divided  into 
Moral,  Riliffious,  Physical,  Mental,  and  Po- 
liHcal. 

I.  The  Intbhnal  Qualifications  are: 

1.  Tliat  the  applicant  must  come  of  his  own 
free  will  and  accord.  His  application  must  be 
purely  voluntary,  to  which  ne  has  not  been 
mduced  by  persuasion  of  friends. 

2.  That  he  must  not  be  influenced  by  mer- 
cenary motives. 

3.  That  he  must  be  prompted  to  make  the 
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application  in  eonsequenoe  of  a  favorable 
opinion  that  he  entertains  of  the  Institution. 

4.  That  he  must  be  resolved  to  conform 
with  cheerfulness  to  the  established  usages 
and  customs  of  the  Fraternity. 

II.  The  External  ^auficationb  are,  as 
has  already  been  said,  divided  into  four  kinds : 

1.  The  Moral,    That   candidate  only  is 

aualified  for  initiation  who  faithfully  obeorves 
lie  precepts  of  the  moral  law,  and  leads  a  vir- 
tuous life,  so  conducting  himself  as  to  receive 
the  reward  of  his  own  conscience  as  well  as  the 
reroect  and  approbation  of  the  world. 

2.  The  ReUffiaua.  Freemasonry  is  cocoeed- 
ingly  tolerant  m  respect  to  creeds,  but  it  does 
require  that  every  candidate  for  initiation 
shall  believe  in  the  existence  of  Qod  asasuper- 
intendhig  and  protecting  power,  and  in  a 
future  lue.  No  inquiry  will  be  made  into 
modifications  of  religious  belief,  provided  it 
includes  Uiese  two  tenets. 

3.  The  PhyncaL.  These  refer  to  sex.  age, 
and  bodily  conformation.  The  candidate 
must  be  a  man,  not  a  woman;  of  mature  age, 
that  is,  havine  arrived  at  his  majority,  and  not 
so  old  as  to  nave  sunk  into  dotage;  and  he 
must  be  in  possession  of  all  his  limbs,  not 
maimed  or  dismembered,  but,  to  use  the  lan- 
guage of  one  of  the  old  Charges,  "have  his 
ric^t  limbs  as  a  man  ought  to  have." 

4.  The  MenUd.  This  division  excludes  all 
men  who  are  not  intellectually  aualified  to 
comprehend  the  character  of  the  Institution, 
and  to  partake  of  its  responsibilities.  Hence 
fools  or  idiots  and  madmen  are  excluded.  Al- 
thou^  the  landmarks  do  not  make  illiteracy  a 
disqualification,  and  although  it  is  imdeniable 
that  a  larfle  portion  of  liie  Qnlt  in  olden  times 
was  uneaucated,  yet  there  seems  to  be  a 
general  opim'on  that  an  incapacity  to  read 
and  write  wiU,  in  this  day,  disqualify  a 
candidate. 

5.  The  PolUical,  These  relate  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  candidate  in  society.  The  old 
rule  required  that  none  but  those  who  were 
free  bom  could  be  initiated,  which,  of  course, 
excluded  slaves  and  those  bom  in  servitude: 
and  although  the  Grand  Lodge  of  England 
substituted  free  man  for  free  6orn,  it  is  unde- 
niable that  that  action  was  a  violation  of  a 
landmark;  and  the  old  rule  still  exists,  at 
least  in  America. 

Quarrels*  Contention  or  quarreling  in 
the  Lodfi^,  as  well  as  without,  is  discounte- 
nanced by  the  spirit  of  all  the  Old  Constitu- 
tions of  Masonry,  In  the  Charges  compiled 
from  them,  approved  by  the  Grand  Lodge  of 
England  in  1/22,  and  published  by  Dr.  An- 
derson, it  is  said,  **  No  private  piques  or  ouar- 
rels  must  be  brought  within  tne  door  ot  the 
Lodfi^,  far  less  any  quarrels  about  religion, 
or  nations,  or  State  policy .''  (CanHUutionef 
1723,  p.  64.) 

Quarries*  It  is  an  error  to  speak,  as  Oliver 
does,  misguided  by  some  Masonic  traditions, 
of  the  quarries  of  Tyre  in  connection  with  the 
Temple  of  Solomon.  Modem  researches  have 
shown  without  ciuestion  that  the  stones  used 
bx  the  construction  of  the  Temple  were  taken 
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out  of  Guarries  in  the  immediate  vicinity; 
and  the  best  traditions,  as  well  as  Scripture, 
claim  only  that  the  wood  from  the  forests  of 
Lebanon  was  supplied  by  King  Hiram.  The 
great  quarries  of  Jerusalem  are  situated  in  the 
northeast  portion  of  the  city,  near  the  Damaa- 
cus  gate.  The  entrance  to  them  was  first  dis- 
covered bv  Barclay.  A  writer,  quoted  by 
Bardavi  thus  describes  them  (CUy  cf  the 
Great  King,  p.  466):  ''Here  were  blocks  of 
stones  but  half  quarried,  and  still  attached  by 
one  side  to  the  rock.  The  work  of  quarrying 
was  apparentlv  effected  by  an  instrument  re- 
semblmff  a  picKaze,  with  a  oroad  chisel-shaped 
end,  as  the  spaces  between  the  blocks  were  not 
more  than  four  inches  wide,  in  which  it  would 
be  impossible  for  a  man  to  work  with  a  chisel 
and  mallet.  The  spaces  were,  many  of  them, 
four  feet  deep  and  ten  feet  in  height,  and  the 
distance  between  them  was  about  tour  feet. 
After  being:  cut  away  at  each  side  and  at  the 
bottom,  a  lever  was  inserted,  and  the  com- 
bined force  of  three  or  four  men  could  easilv 
ry  the  block  away  from  the  rock  bc^nd. 
e  stone  was  extremely  soft  and  friable, 
nearly  white,  and  very  easily  worked,  but, 
like  the  stone  of  Malta  and  Paris,  haraening 
by  exposure.  The  marks  of  the  cutting  in- 
strument were  as  plain  and  well-defined  as  if 
the  workman  had  just  ceased  from  his  labor. 
The  heaps  of  chippings  which  were  found  in 
these  Quarries  showed  that  the  stone  had  been 
dressed  there,  and  confirm  the  Bible  state- 
ment that  the  stone  of  which  the  Temple  was 
built  was  made  ready  before  it  was  brought 
thither.''  Bardav  remarks  (t6.,  p.  118)  that 
''those  extra  cyclopean  stones  in  the  south- 
east and  south-west  comers  of  the  Temple  wall 
were  doubtless  taken  from  this  ^reat  quany, 
and  carried  to  their  present  position  down  the 
gently  inclined  plain  on  rollers — a  conjecture 
which  at  once  solves  the  mystery  that  has 
greatly  puzzled  travellers  in  relation  to  the 
difficulty  of  transporting  and  handling  such 
immense  masses  of  rock,  and  enables  us  to  un- 
derstand why  th^  were  called  'stones  of  roll- 
ing' by  Ezra."  Mr.  Prime  also  visited  these 
quarries,  and  in  his  Tent  Life  in  the  Holy  Land 
(p.  114)  speaks  of  them  thus:  "One  tmng  to 
me  is  very  manifest:  there  has  been  solid 
stone  taken  from  the  excavation  sufficient  to 
build  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  and  the  Temple 
of  Solomon.  The  size  of  many  of  the  stones 
taken  from  here  appears  to  be  very  great.  I 
know  of  no  place  to  which  the  stone  can  have 
be^i  carried  but  to  these  work&  and  I  know 
no  other  quarries  in  the  neighborhood  from 
which  the  great  stone  of  the  walls  would  seem 
to  have  come.  These  two  connected  ideas  com- 
pelled me  strongly  toward  the  belief  that  this 
was  the  ancient  quarry  whence  the  dty  was 
built;  and  when  the  magnitude  of  the  exca- 
vation between  the  two  opposing  hills  and  of 
this  cavem  is  considered,  it  is,  to  say  the  least 
of  it,  a  difficult  question  to  answer,  what  has 
become  of  the  stone  once  here,  on  any  other 
theory  than  that  I  have  suggested."  And  he 
adds:  "Who  can  say  that  the  cavem  which 
we  explored  was  not  the  place  where  the  ham- 
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men  rang  on  the  stone  which  were  forbidden 
to  Bound  in  the  silent  growth  of  the  great 
Temple  of  Solomon?" 

The  researches  of  subsequent  travelers,  and 
especially  the  labors  of  the  "Palestine  Ex- 
ploration Fund,"  have  substantiated  these 
statements,  and  confirmed  the  fact  that  the 
quarries  where  the  workmen  labored  at  the 
building  of  the  Solomonic  Temple  were  not  in 
the  dominions  of  the  King  of  lyre,  but  in  the 
immediate  Yicinitv  of  the  Temple.  In  1868, 
Bjob.  Morris  held  what  he  calls  a  "Moot 
Lodge"  in  these  quarries,  which  event  he  de- 
scribes in  his  Freemasonry  in  the  Holy  Land,  a 
work  of  ereat  interest  to  Masonic  scholars. 

Qnarierly  €k>miiiuiilcatioii.  The  Old 
Records  of  the  Institution  state  that  the  Fra- 
ternity met  annually  in  their  General  Assem- 
bly. The  HaUiwdl  or  Redus  Manuscript 
says  it  is  true  that  the  Assembly  ma^r  be  held 
tnennially,  "Echo  year  or  third  year  it  should 
be  hold"  (line  475);  but  wherever  spoken  of 
in  subsequent  records,  it  is  always  as  an  An- 
nual Meetmg.  It  is  not  until  1717  that  we 
find  anything  said  of  quarterly^mmunici^ 
tions;  and  the  first  allusion  to  these  subordi- 
nate meetings  in  any  printed  work  to  which 
we  now  have  access  is  m  1738,  in  the  edition 
of  the  ConetUuiions  published  in  that  year. 
Tlie  expression  there  used  is  that  the  quarterly 
communications  were  "forthwith  revived." 
This  of  course  implies  that  they  had  previ- 
oudy  existed:  but  as  no  mention  is  made  of 
them  in  the  Kegulations  of  1663,  which,  on 
the  contrary,  spuik  expressly  only  of  an  '\Aii- 
nual  Qenerai  AflBembxy,"  we  may  infer  that 
Quarterly  communications  must  have  been 
nrst  introduced  into  the  Masonic  system  after 
the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century.  They 
have  not  the  authority  of  antiquity,  and  have 
been  very  wisely  discarded  by  nearly  all  the 
Grand  Lodges  in  this  oountrv.  They  are  still 
retained  by  the  Grand  Loages  of  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland,  but  in  the  United  States 
onl^  by  those  of  Massachusetts  and  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Quaternion.  From  the  Latin  qtiaterf  the 
number  Four,  which  see.  Oliver  calls  it  the 
quaternary,  but  quatemum  is  the  better  usage. 

Quatnor  Cwonatl*  See  Four  Crowned 
Mortyrs, 

Qnatnor  CoronAtl  Lodge*  This  Lodge. 
No.  2076  on  the  roll  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of 
England,  was  established  in  1886.  for  the  pur- 
pose of  studying  the  History,  Symbols^  and 
Legends  of  Freemasonry,  and  it  is  in  fact  a 
Masonic  literary  and  Archeological  Society, 
meeting  as  a  tiled  Lodge.  Attached  to  the 
Lodge  proper,  which  is  limited  to  40  full 
meim)ers,  is  a  Correspondence  Circle  estab- 
lished in  1887,  and  now  numbering  over 
3,000  members  drawn  from  all  parts  of  the 
world.  The  transactions  of  the  Lodge  are 
published  under  the  title  of  Are  Quatuor 
Coronaiorum,  The  Lodge  is  named  after  the 
"Four  Crowned  Martyrs"  (q.  v.).  All  Mas- 
ter Masons  in  good  standing  are  eligible  to 
membership  in  the  Correspondence  Circle. 
The  dues  are  12.60  a  year,  for  which  the  valu- 


able Transactions  of  the  Lodge  are  sent  to 
each  member.  [E.  L.  H.] 

Qnebee*  From  1855  to  1869  the  Grand 
Lodge  of  Canada  was  the  controlling  Masonic 
power  in  the  Province  of  Quebec,  but  with  the 
birth  ci  the  Dominion  came  also  the  agitation 
for  separate  Grand  Lodges.  SeveraJ  meetings 
were  held,  and  finally,  on  the  20th  of  October, 
1869,  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Quebec  was  formed 
by  twenty-eight  of  the  Warranted  Lodges 
then  in  the  Irovinoe,  with  M.  W.  Bro.  John 
Hamilton  Graham,  LL.D.,  as  Grand  Master. 

[W.  H.  W.l 

Qnegtions  of  Henry  YI.  Questions  said 
to  have  been  proposed  by  King  Hemy  VI.  of 
England  to  the  Masons  of  the  kmgdom, 
which,  with  their  answers,  are  contained  in 
the  manuscript  known  as  the  Ldand  Manvr 
acriptf  which  see. 

Qnetilalcoatl.  The  Mexican  idea  of 
the  Deity  of  Enlightenment.  The  sgirit-man 
from  whom  they  received  their  civilisation, 
and  for  whose  second  coming  they  wait.  Him 
for  whom  th^  mistook  Cortez,  and  therefore 
welcomed  him  with  joy. 

Qnonun*  Tlie  parliamentary  law  pro- 
vides that  a  deliberative  body  shall  not  pro- 
ceed to  business  until  a  Quorum  of  its  mem- 
bers is  present.  And  this  law  is  app]i<!lJi>le 
to  Masonry,  except  that,  in  constituting  a 
ciuorum  for  opening  and  working  a  Lodge,  it 
is  not  necessary  that  the  ouorum  snail  be  made 
up  of  actual  members  of  the  Lodge;  for  the 
proper  officers  of  the  Lodge  being  present,  the 
quorum  maybe  completed  by  any  bretnren 
of  the  Craft.  As  to  the  nxunber  of  brethren 
necessary  to  make  a  quorum  for  the  transaction 
of  business,  the  Old  Constitutions  and  Regu- 
lations are  silent,  and  the  authorities  conse- 
quently differ.  In  reply  to  an  inouiry  directed 
to  him  in  1857,  the  eoitor  of  the  London  Free- 
maeone'  Magazine  affirmed  that  five  Masons 
are  sufficient  to  open  a  Lodge  and  carry  on 
business  other  than  initiation ;  for  whidi  latter 
purpose  seven  are  necessary.  This  opinion 
appears  to  be  the  general  English  one,  and  is 
acquiesced  in  by  Dr.  Oliver;  but  there  is  no 
authority  of  law  for  it.  And  when,  in  the 
year  1818,  the  suggestion  was  made  that  some 
regulation  was  necessary  relative  to  the  num- 
ber of  brethren  requisite  to  constitute  a  leeal 
Lodge,  with  competent  powers  to  p^orm  me 
rite  of  initiation,  and  transact  i^  other  busi- 
ness, the  Board  of  General  Purposes  of  ^e 
Grand  Lodge  of  England,  to  whom  the  sug- 
gestion had  been  refeired,  replied,  with  some- 
thing like  Doc^^errian  astuteness,  "that  it  is  a 
matter  of  so  much  delicacy  and  difficulty,  that 
it  is  thought  advisable  not  to  depart  from 
the  silence  on  the  subject  which  nad  been 
observed  in  aU  the  Books  of  Constitutions." 

In  the  absence,  then,  of  all  written  laws 
upon  the  subject,  and  without  any  constitu- 
tional provision  to  guide  us,  we  are  compelled 
to  recur  to  the  ritual  for  authority.  There 
the  answer  to  the  question  in  eadi  degree, 
"How  many  compose  a  Lodge?"  will  supply 
us  with  the  rule  by  which  we  are  to  estabusn 
the  quorum  in  that  degree.    For  whatever 
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number  oompoees  a  Lodge^  that  k  the  nmnber 
which  will  authorize  the  Lodge  to  prooeed  to 
business.  The  ritual  has  thus  established  the 
number  which  constitutes  a  ''perfect  Lodge/' 
and  without  which  nxunber  a  Lodge  could  not 
be  ie«ally  opened,  and  therefore,  necessarily, 
could  not  proceed  to  work  or  business;  for 
there  is  no  diBtinction,  in  respect  to  a  quorum, 
between  a  Lodge  when  at  work  or  when  en- 
gaged in  business. 
According  to  the  ritualistic  rule  referred  to, 


seven  constitute  a  ouorum,  for  work  or  busi- 
ness, in  an  Enterea  Apprentice's  Lodge^  five 
in  a  Fellow-Craft's,  and  three  in  a  Master 
Mason's.  Without  this  requisite  number  no 
Lodge  can  be  opened  in  either  of  these  de^ees. 
In  a  Chapter  oi  Royal  Arch  Masons  nine  Com- 
panions constitute  a  quorum,  and  in  a  Com- 
manderv  of  Knights  Templar  eleven  Knights: 
although,  under  certain  circumstances  well 
known  to  the  Order,  three  Knights  are  com- 
petent to  transact  buainesB. 


B 


R.  (ELfb.  \  Resk.)  The  eighteenth  letter 
in  the  English  and  other  Western  alphabets. 
The  word  Resh  signifies  forehead,  and  in  the 

n  Phoenician  and  hierogl>phic  charac- 
ter is  thus  represented.  Its  numerical 
value  is  200,  and  the  equivalent  as  a 
name  of  God  is  SIH^,  Rahum,  signify- 
ing clemency. 

Eabbanalm.  0*^X^3-^),  Rabbinical  He- 
brew, and  sipiifying  ''the  chief  of  the  archi- 
tects." A  significant  word  in  the  hi^  de- 
grees. 

Eabblnlsm.  The  system  of  philosophy 
taudht  by  the  Jewish  Rabbis  subsequent 
to  the  dispersion,  which  is  engaged  in  mystical 
explanations  of  the  oral  law.  With  the 
reveries  of  the  Jewish  teachers  was  mingled 
the  Egyptian,  the  Arabic,  and  the  Grecian 
doctrines.  From  the  Egyptians,  especially, 
Rabbinism  derived  its  allegorical  and  symbofic 
mode  of  instruction.  Out  of  it  sprang  the 
Therapeutists  and  the  Essenians;  and  it  gave 
rise  to  the  composition  of  the  Talmud,  many 
of  whose  legends  have  been  incorporated 
into  the  mytnical  philosophy  of  Speculative 
Masonry.  And  this  it  is  that  makes  Rab- 
binism an  interesting  subject  of  research  to 
the  Masonic  student. 

Rabbonl.  ^'^O^.  Literally,  my  Master, 
equivalent  to  the  pure  Hebrew,  Adani,  As 
a  significant  word  in  the  higher  degrees,  it 
has  been  translated  "a  most  excellent  Master  J* 
and  its  usage  by  the  later  Jews  will  justify 
that  inteipretation.  Buxtorf  (Lex.  Talmud.) 
tells  us  that  about  ihe  time  of  Christ  this 
title  arose  in  the  school  of  HiUel,  and  was 
given  to  only  seven  of  their  wise  men  who 
were  preeminent  for  their  learning.  Jahn 
(Arch.  Bib.y  §  106)  says  that  GamtJiel,  the 
preceptor  of  St.  Paul,  was  one  of  these.  They 
stylea  themselves  the  children  of  wisdom, 
which  is  an  expression  very  nearly  corre- 
sponding to  the  Greek  ^iXoro^i.  The  word 
occurs  once,  as  applied  to  Christ,  in  the  New 
Testament  (John  xx.  16),  "Jesus  said  unto 
her,  Mary.  She  turned  herself,  and  saith 
unto  him,  Rabboni.  which  is  to  say.  Master." 
The  Masonic  myth  in  the  "Most  Excellent 


Master's  Degree,"  that  it  was  the  title  ad- 
dressed by  the  Queen  of  Sheba  to  Eing 
Solomon  on  beholding  the  magnificence 
and  splendor  of  the  Temple,  wants  the 
element  of  plausibility,  inasmuch  as  the 
word  was  not  in  use  in  the  time  of  Solomon. 
^  Bap;oil»  J.  M.  One  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished Masonic  writers  of  France.  His 
contemporaries  did  not  hesitate  to  call  him 
"the  most  learned  Mason  of  the  nineteenth 
century."  He  was  bom  in  the  last  quarter 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  most  probably 
at  Bru{^,  in  Belgium,  where  in  1803  he 
was  imtiated  in  the  Lodge  Reunion  des 
Amis  du  Nord,  and  subsequently  assisted 
in  the  foundation  of  the  Lodge  and  Chapter 
of  Vrais  Amis  in  the  same  city.  On  his 
removal  to  Paris  he  continued  his  devotion 
to  Freemasonry,  and  was  the  founder  in  1805 
of  the  celebrated  Lodge  of  Les  Trinosophes. 
In  that  Lodge  he  delivered,  in  1818,  a  course 
of  lectures  on  ancient  and  modem  initiations, 
which  twenty  years  afterward  were  repeated 
at  the  reauest  of  the  Lodge,  and  published  in 
1841,  under  the  title  of  Cours  Pnilosophique 
et  IrUerpratif  des  Initiations  Anciennes  et 
Modemes.  This  work  was  printed  with  the 
express  permission  of  the  Grand  Orient  of 
France,  but  three  years  after  that  body 
denounced  its  second  edition  for  containing 
some  additional  matter.  Heboid  charges 
this  act  to  the  petty  passions  of  the  day,  and 
twenty-five  years  after  the  Grand  Chient 
made  ample  reparation  in  the  honor  that  it 

?iaid  to  the  memory  of  Ragon.  In  1818  and 
819^  he  was  editor  in  chi^  of  the  periodical, 
published  during  those  years  under  the  title 
of  Hermks,  ou  Archives  Magonniques.  In 
1853,  he  published  Orthodoxie  Magonnifpie, 
a  work  abounding  in  historical  information, 
although  some  of  his  statements  are  inac- 
curate. In  1861,  he  published  the  TuHeur 
GMraJt  de  la  Frano-MOQonnerie,  ou  Manuel 
de  VInitU;  a  book  not  merely  confined  to 
the  details  of  degrees,  but  which  is  enriched 
with  many  valuable  and  interesting  notes. 
Ragon  died  at  Paris  about  the  year  1866. 
In  the  preface  to  his  Orthodoxie,  he  had  an- 
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ziounoed  his  inteation  to  erown  his  Masonio 
labors  by  writmg  a  work  to  be  entitled  Les 
FastM  InitiaHqweSf  in  which  he  propoeed  to 
give  an  exhauatiye  view  of  the  Ancient  Mys- 
teries,  of  the  Roman  Ck>lkse8  of  Architects 
and  their  sucoe8Bor&  the  buildinff  corpora- 
tions of  the  Middle  ^S^,  and  of  the  institu- 
tion of  Modem  or  I^ilosophic  Masonry  at 
the  beginning  of  the  eiknteenth  oentwr. 
This  was  to  constitute  the  first  volume.  The 
three  following  volumes  were  to  embrace  a 
history  of  the  Order  and  of  all  its  Rites  in 
every  country.  The  fifth  volume  was  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  investigation  of  other 
semt  associations,  more  or  less  connected 
with  Freemasonry;  and  the  sixth  and  last 
volume  was  to  contain  a  General  Tiler  or 
Tna^^Ti^l  of  all  the  known  rites  and  degrees. 
Such  a  work  would  have  been  an  inestimable 
boon  to  the  Masonic  student,  but  Ragon 
unfortunately  began  it  too  late  in  life.  He 
did  not  Uve  to  complete  it,  and  in  18^  the 
unfinished  manuscript  was  purchased^  by  the 
Grand  Orient  of  France,  from  his  heirs  for  a 
thousand  francs.  It  was  destined  to  be 
quietly  deposited  in  the  archives  of  that 
body,  because,  as  it  was  confessed,  no  Mason 
oouia  be  found  in  France  who  had  ability 
enough  to  supply  its  lacuna  and  prepare  it 
for  the  press. 

Ragon's  theory  of  the  ori^  of  Masonry 
was  tnat  its  primitive  idea  is  to  be  found 
in  the  initiations  of  the  Ancient  Mysteries, 
but  that  for  its  present  form  it  ib  indebted 
to  Elias  Aidunole,  who  fabricated  it  in  the 
seventeenth  century. 

Bagotik7»  Can  Angiist.  A  German 
who  was  distinguished  for  his  labors  in 
Masonry,  and  for  the  production  of  several 
works  oi  high  character,  the  principal  of 
which  were  ikr  Freidenker  in  aer  Maurtrei 
Oder  FreimiiUkUie  Brirfe  mber  wichUge  Qeger^ 
vtAnde  tn  der  Frei-Maurereif  i.  e..  The  free- 
thinker in  Masonry,  or  Candid  Letters  on 
important  subjects  m  Freemasonry,  published 
at  Beriin,  in  1793,  in  an  octavo  volume  of 
three  hundred  and  eleven  pages,  of  which  a 
second  edition  appeared  in  181 1 ;  and  a  smaller 
work  entitled  UAer  Matareritche  FreiheUf  fUr 
eindfeweihte  und  uneingeweUUe^  i.  e.,  An  Einay 
on  Masonic  liberty,  for  initiated  and  unin- 
itiated readers,  pubhshed  in  1702.  He  died 
January  5,  1823. 

Balnbow,  The  Most  ABdent  Order 
of  the*  A  secret  association  existing  in 
Moorfidds  in  1760. 

Bains*  It  was  a  custom  among  the 
English  Masons  of  the  middle  of  the  last 
century,  when  convendng  together  on  Ma- 
sonry, to  announce  the  appearance  of  a 
profane  bv  the  warning  expression  "it 
rains."  The  custom  was  adopted  by  the 
German  and  French  Masons,  with  the 
equivalent  expression,  €8  remft  and  U  pkne. 
Baron  Tschoudy,  wIh)  condemns  the  usage, 
Bays  that  the  latter  refined  upon  it  By 
designating  the  approach  of  a  female  by  u 
nei^f  it  snows.  Dr.  Oliver  says  (Rev.  Sq,, 
142)  that  the  phrase  "it  rains,    to  indicate 


that  a  cowan  is  present  and  the  proceed- 
ings must  be  suspended,  is  derived  from 
the  ancient  punishment  of  an  eavesdropper, 
which  was  to  place  him  under  tJie  eaves  of  a 
house  m  rainy  weather,  and  to  retain  him 
there  till  the  droppings  of  water  ran  in  at 
the  collar  of  lus  coat  and  out  at  his  shoes. 

Balsed*  When  a  candidate  has  received 
the  Third  Degree,  he  is  said  to  have  been 
"raised"  to  the  sublime  degree  of  a  Master 
Mason.  The  expression  refers,  maienaUy^ 
to  a  portion  of  the  ceremony  of  initiation, 
but  BywhoUcatty.  to  the  resurrection^  which 
it  is  the  object  of  the  degree  to  exemplify. 

Baislng  Sheet.  A  term  sometimes  given 
to  one  of  the  common  properties  known 
to  Master  Masons. 

Bamayana.  The  great  epic  of  ancient 
India,  deemed  a  sacred  writing  by  its  people, 
narrating  the  history  of  Rama,  or  Visnnu 
incarnate,  and  his  wife  Siva.  It  contains 
about  24,000  verses,  in  seven  books,  written 
in  Sanskrit,  and  is  ascribed  to  Valmtki,  who 
lived  about  the  beginning  of  the  Christian 
era. 

Bamsay,  Andrew  Michael.  Commonly 
called  the  Chevalier  Ramsay.  He  was  bom 
at  Ayr,  in  Scotland.  [There  is  some  un- 
certainty about  the  date  of  his  birth,  but 
according  to  his  own  account  he  must  have 
been  bom  in  1680  or  81,  because  in  1741  he  told 
Herr  von  Gensau  that  he  was  60  years  old.] 
His  father  was  a  baker,  but  being  the  pos- 
sessor of  considerable  property  was  enabled  to 
give  his  son  a  liberal  education.  He  was 
accordingly  sent  to  school  in  his  native  burgh, 
and  afterward  to  the  University  of  Edinbur{[h, 
where  he  was  distinguished  for  his  abilities 
and  diligence.  In  1709  he  was  entrusted  with 
the  education  of  the  two  sons  of  the  Earl  of 
Wemyss.  Subsequently,  becoming  unsettled 
in  his  religioua  opinions,  he  resisn^  tiiat  em- 
ployment and  went  to  Holland,  residing  for 
some  time  at  L^den.  There  he  beosime 
acquainted  with  Pierre  Poiret,  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  teachers  of  the  mystic 
theology  which  then  prevailed  on  the  Con- 
tinent. From  him  Ramsay  learned  the 
principal  tenets  of  that  system;  and  it  is 
not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  he  was 
thus  indoctrinated  with  that  love  of  mysti- 
cal speculation  which  he  subsequently  de- 
veloped as  the  inventor  of  Masonic  degrees, 
and  as  the  founder  of  a  Masonic  Rite.  In 
1710.  he  visited  the  celebrated  F6nelon. 
Archbishop  of  Cambrai,  of  whose  mystical 
tendencies  he  had  heard,  and  met  with  a 
cordial  reception.  The  archbishop  invited 
Ramsay  to  become  his  guest,  and  in  six 
months  he  was  converted  to  the  Catholic 
faith.  Fdnelon  procured  for  him  the  pre- 
ceptorship  of  the  Due  de  Chateau-Thierry 
and  the  Prince  de  Turenne.  As  a  reward 
for  his  services  in  that  capacity,  he  was  made 
a  Knight  of  the  Order  of  St.  Ijazarus,  whence 
he  received  the  title  of  "Chevidaer"  by 
which  he  was  usually  known.  He  was 
subsequently  selected  by  James  III.,  the 
IVetender,  as  the  tutor  of  his  two  sons. 
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Charles  Edward  and  Heniy,  the  former  of 
whom  became  afterward  the  Young  Pre- 
tender, and  the  latter  the  Cardinal  York. 
For  this  purpose  he  repaired,  in  1724,  to 
Rome.  But  the  political  ana  religious  in- 
trigues of  that  court  became  distasteful  to 
him,  and  in  a  short  time  he  obtained  per- 
miasion  to  return  to  France.  In  1728,  he 
visited  England,  and  became  an  inmate  of 
the  family  of  tne  Duke  of  Arg^le.  Cham- 
bers says  (Piog.  Did.)  that  wmle  there  he 
wrote  ms  Princij^qf  Natural  and  Revealed 
Religumf  and  his  Travels  of  Cyrus.  This 
statement  is  evidently  incorrect.  The  for- 
mer did  not  appear  until  after  his  death, 
and  was  probably  one  of  the  last  produc- 
tions of  his  pen.  The  latter  had  already 
been  published  at  Paris  in  1727.  But  he  had 
alreaay  acquired  so  great  a  literary  reputa- 
tion, that  the  University  of  Oxford  con- 
ferred on  him  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Civil 
Law.  He  then  returned  to  France,  and 
resided  for  many  years  at  Pointoise,  a  seat 
of  the  Prince  of  Turenne,  where  he  wrote  his 
Life  of  FineUmj  and  a  History  of  the  Viscount 
Turenne.  Durmg  the  remainder  of  his  life  he 
resided  as  Intendant  in  the  Prince's  family, 
and  died  May  6, 1743,  in  the  sixty-second  year 
of  his  age. 

[He  was  a  Freemason  and  Grand  Chancel- 
lor of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Paris,  but  it  is 
not  known  where  and  when  he  became  a 
Mason;  it  was  probably  during  his  vidt  to 
England  about  1730.] 

Kamsav,  although  bom  of  humble  parent- 
age, was  by  subsequent  association  an  aristo- 
crat in  disposition.  Hence,  in  proposing  his 
theory  of  the  origin  of  Freemasonry,  he 
repudiated  its  connection  with  an  operative 
art.  and  sought  to  find  its  birthplace  in 
Palestine,  among  those  kings  and  knights 
who  had  gone  forth  to  battle  as  Crusaders 
for  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem.  In  1737, 
Ramsay,  as  Grand  Orator,  pronounced  a 
discourse  before  the  Grand  Lodge  of  France, 
in  which  he  set  forth  his  theory  in  explicit 
terms.  The  following  is  a  translation  of 
part  of  the  speech: 

''During  the  time  of  the  holy  wars  in 
Palestine,  several  principal  lords  and  citi- 
sens  associated  themselves  together,  and 
entered  into  a  vow  to  re-establish  the  tem- 
ples of  the  Christians  in  the  Holy  Land;  and 
engaged  themselves  by  an  oath  to  employ 
their  talents  and  their  fortunes  in  restoring 
architecture  to  its  primitive  institution. 
Thev  adopted  several  ancient  sigos  and 
symboUc  words  drawn  from  religion,  by 
which  thejy  might  distinguish  themselves 
from  the  infidels  and  recognise  each  other 
in  the  midst  of  the  Saracens.  They  com- 
municated these  signs  and  words  only  to 
those  who  had  sofemnly  sworn,  often  at 
the  foot  of  the  altar,  never  to  reveal  them. 
This  was  not  an  oath  of  execration,  but  a 
bond  uniting  men  of  all  nations  into  the 
same  confraternity.  Some  time  after  our 
Order  was  united  with  the  Enights  of  St. 
John    of    Jerusalem.    Hence    our    Lodges 


are  in  all  coimtries  called  Lodges  of  St. 
John.  This  union  was  made  in  imitation 
of  the  Israelites  when  thej  rebuilt  the  second 
Temple,  during  which  time  with  one  hand 
thev  managed  the  trowel  and  mortar,  and 
in  tne  other  held  the  sword  and  buckler. 

''Our  Order  must  not,  therefore,  be  r^ 
garded  as  a  renewal  of  tne  Bacchanals  and 
a  source  of  senseless  dissipation^  of  unbridled 
libertinism  and  of  scandalous  mtemperance, 
but  as  a  moral  Order,  instituted  by  our  an- 
cestors in  the  Holy  Land  to  recall  the  recollec- 
tion of  the  most  sublime  truths  in  the  midst 
of  the  innocent  pleasures  of  societv. 

"The  kings,  princes,  and  nooles,  when 
they  returned  from  Palestine  into  their 
native  dominions,  established  Lodges  there. 
At  the  time  of  the  last  Crusade,  several 
Lodges  had  already  been  erected  in  Ger- 
many, Italy.  Spain,  France,  and,  from  the 
last,  in  Scotland,  on  account  of  the  intimate 
alliance  which  then  existed  between  those 
two  nations. 

"James,  Lord  Steward  of  Scotland,  was 
the  Grand  Master  of  a  Lodge  established 
at  Kilwinning,  in  the  west  of  Scotland,  in 
the  year  123o,  a  short  time  after  the  death 
of  Alexander  III.,  King  of  Scotland,  and  a  year 
before  John  Baliol  ascended  the  throne.  This 
Scottish  lord  received  the  Earls  of  Gloucester 
and  Ulster,  English  and  Irish  noblemen,  as 
Masons  in  his  Lodge. 

"By  degrees  our  Lodges,  our  festivals, 
and  our  solemmties  were  neglected  in  most 
of  the  countries  where  they  had  been  estab- 
lished. Hence  the  silence  of  the  historians 
of  aU  nations,  except  Great  Britain,  on  the 
subject  of  the  Onier.  It  was  preserved, 
however,  in  all  its  splendor  by  the  Scotch, 
to  whom  for  several  centuries  the  kinjss  ot 
France  had  intrusted  the  guardianship  of 
their  sacred  persons. 

"After  the  lamentable  reverses  of  the 
Crusades,  the  destruction  of  the  Christian 
armies,  and  the  triumph  of  Bendocdar, 
Sultan  of  £^gypt,  in  1263,  during  the  ei^th 
and  ninth  Qrisades,  the  great  Prince  Ed- 
ward, son  of  Henry  III.,  King  of  England, 
seeing  that  there  would  be  no  security  for 
the  brethren  in  the  Holy  Land  when  the 
Christian  troops  should  retire,  led  them 
away,  and  thus  this  colony  of  the  Frater- 
nity was  established  in  England.  As  this 
prince  was  endowed  with  all  the  qualities 
of  mind  and  heart  which  constitute  the 
hero,  he  loved  the  fine  arts,  and  declared 
himself  the  protector  of  our  Order.  He 
granted  it  several  privileges  and  franchises, 
and  ever  since  the  members  of  the  con- 
fraternity have  assumed  the  name  of  Free^ 
masons.  From  this  time  Great  Britain 
became  the  seat  of  our  sciences,  the  con- 
servatrix  of  our  laws,  and  the  depository 
of  our  secrets.  The  religious  dissensions 
which  so  fatally  pervaded  and  rent  aU  Europe 
during  the  sixteenth  century,  caused  our 
Order  to  de^nerate  from  the  grandeur  and 
nobility  of  its  origin.  Several  of  our  rites 
and   us^es,   which   were   opposed   to  the 
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prejudioes  of  tbe  timeB,  were  changed,  dis- 
guised, or  retrenched.  Thus  it  is  th&t  sev- 
eral ot  our  brethren  have,  like  the  ancient 
Jews,  forgotten  the  spirit  of  our  laws,  and 
preserved  only  the  letter  and  the  outer  cov- 
ering. But  from  the  British  isles  the  ancient 
science  is  now  beginning  to  pass  again  into 
France." 

Such  was  the  peculiar  theory  of  Ramsay. 
Rejecting  all  rderence  to  the  Traveling 
Architects  from  Como,  to  the  Stone  Masons 
of  Germany,  and  the  Operative  Freema- 
sons of  Enyand.  he  had  sought  a  noble  and 
chivalric  origin  lor  Freemasonry,  which  with 
him  was  not  a  confraternity  founded  on  a 
ssrstem  of  architecture,  but  solely  on  the 
military  prowess  and  religious  enthusiasm 
of  knightnood.  The  theory  was  as  dearly 
the  result  of  his  own  inventive  genius  as  was 
his  fable  of  the  travels  of  Cyrus.  He  offered 
no  documentary  or  histoncal  authority  to 
support  his  assertions,  but  gave  them  as  if 
they  were  already  admitted  facts.  The 
theory  was,  however,  readily  accepted  by  the 
ridi,  the  fashionable,  and  the  noble,  because 
it  elevated  the  origin  and  the  social  position 
of  the  Order,  and  to  it  we  are  to  attribute 
the  sudden  rise  of  so  many  high  degrees, 
which  speedily  overshadowed  the  humbler 
pretensions  of  primitive  Craft  Masonry. 
(After  Uie  delivery  of  this  speech  a  number  of 
Chivalric  Degrees  were  invented  in  France 
and  styled  Scottish  Masonry,  and  they  have 
been  attributed  to  Ramsay,  acting  as  has 
been  supposed  in  the  interests  of  tne  exiled 
Stuarts;  and  he  has  also  been  considered  the 
inventor  of  the  Royal  Arch  Degree;  but 
R.  F.  Gould  in  his  History  of  Freemasonry 
has  shown  that  there  is  no  foundation  for 
either  of  these  theories;  and  that  Ramsav's 
influence  on  Freemasonry  was  due  to  his 
speech  alone.] 

All  writers  concur  in  giving  the  most  favor- 
able opinions  of  Ramsay's  character.  Cham- 
bers asserts  that  he  was  generous  and  kind 
to  his  relatives,  and  that  on  his  temporary 
return  to  Great  Britain,  although  he  did 
not  visit  them  in  Scotland,  he  sent  them 
liberal  offers  of  money,  which,  however,  in- 
censed at  his  apostasy  from  the  national 
religion,  they  indignantly  refused  to  accept. 
Clavel  (ffist.  PiUor.,  p.  165)  describes  him 
as  "a  man  endowed  with  an  ardent  ima^- 
nation,  and  a  large  amount  of  learning,  wit, 
and  urbanity.''  And  Robison  (Proofs  of  a 
Consjf,,  p.  39)  says  he  was  "as  eminent  for 
his  piety  as  he  was  for  his  enthusiasm,"  and 
speaks  of  his  '^  eminent  learning,  his  elegant 
talents,  and  his  amiable  character." 

His  general  literary  reputation  is  secured 
by  his  Life  of  F^ndon,  his  Travels  of  CyruSj 
and  the  elaborate  work,  published  after  his 
death,  entitled  The  Philosophical  Prindvles 
of  Natwral  and  Revealed  Religion^  Unfolded 
in  a  Oeomeirical  Order.  He  is  said  to  have 
been  the  author  of  an  Apologetic  and  His* 
iorical  Rdation  of  the  Society  of  Freemasonry  ^ 
which  was  published  in  1738,  and  had  the 
honor  to  be  burnt  the  next  year  at  Rome  by 
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the  public  executioner,  on  the  sentence  of  the 
Sacred  Congregation  of  the  Inquisition. 

Eaphad*  (Hebrew  interpretation,  ''The 
healing  of  God.")  The  title  of  an  officer  in 
a  Rose  Croix  Chapter.  The  name  of  the 
angel,  under  the  Kabbalistical  oystem,  that 
goveped  the  planet  Mercury.    A  messenger. 

Eatisbon.  A  dty  of  Bavaria^  in  wmch 
two  Masonic  Congresses  have  oeen  held. 
The  first  was  convoked  in  1459,  by  Jost 
Dotzinger,  the  master  of  the  works  of  the 
Strasburg  cathedral.  It  established  some 
new  laws  for  the  government  of  the  Frater- 
nity in  Germany.  The  second  was  called 
in  1464,  by  the  Grand  Lodse  of  Strasburg, 
prindpsklly  to  define  the  rd^tive  rights  en, 
and  to  settle  existing  difiiculties  between, 
the  Grand  Lodges  of  Strasburg,  Cologne, 
Vienna,  and  Bern.  (See  Stone  masons  of  the 
Middle  Ages.) 

Eawllnson  Manuscript.  In  1855,  the 
Rev.  J.  S.  Sidebotham,  of  New  College, 
Oxford,  publii^ed  in  the  Freemasons'  Monthly 
Magazine  a  series  of  interestins  extracts  from 
a  manuscript  volume  which  ne  stated  was 
in  the  Bodleian  library,  and  which  he  de- 
scribed as  seeming  '*to  be  a  kind  of  Masonic 
album,  or  oommon^ace  book,  belonging  to 
Brother  Richard  Uawlinson,  LL.D.  and 
F.  R.  S.,  of  the  following  Lodges:  Sash  and 
Ck>coa-tree,  Moorfields,  37:  St.  Paul's  Head, 
Ludgate  Street,  40;  Rose  Tavern,  Cheapside, 
and  Oxford  Anns,  Ludgate  Street.  94 1  in  which 
he  inserted  anything  that  struck  him  either 
as  useful  or  particularly  amusing.  It  is 
partly  in  manuscript,  partfy  in  print,  and  com- 
prises some  andent  Masonic  Char^,  Con- 
stitutions, forms  of  summons,  a  list  of  all 


coimtry.  or  abroad:  together  with  some  ex- 
tracts from  the  Grub  Street  Jowmalf  the 
Oenercd  Evening  Post,  and  other  journals  of 
the  day.  The  dates  range  from  1724  to 
1740."  (P.  M.  Monthly  Mag.,  1855,  p.  81.) 
Amon^  the  materials  thus  collected  is 
one  which  bears  the  following  title:  The 
Freemasons*  Constitutions,  Corned  from  an 
Old  MS.  in  the  possession  of  Dr.  Rawlin- 
son.  This  copy  of  the  Old  Constitutions 
does  not  differ  materially  in  its  contents 
from  the  other  old  manuscripts,  but  its 
more  modem  spelling  and  phraseology  would 
seem  to  give  it  a  later  date,  which  may  be  from 
1725  to  1750.  In  a  note  to  the  statement 
that  King  Athdstan  "caused  a  roll  or  book 
to  be  made,  which  declared  how  this  sdence 
was  first  invented,  afterwards  preserved  and 
augmented,  with  the  utility  and  true  intent 
thereof,  wmch  roll  or  book  he  commanded  to 
be  read  and  plainly  redted  when  a  man  was 
to  be  made  a  Freemason,"  Dr.  Rawlinson 
says:  "One  of  these  rolls  I  have  seen  in  the 
possesdon  of  Mr.  Baker,  a  carpenter  in 
Moorfields."  The  title  of  the  manuscript 
in  the  scrap-book  of  Rawlinson  is  The  Fre^ 
masons*  (fonstUution,  Copied  from  an  Old 
MS.  in  the  possession  of  Dr,  RancUnson,  The 
original  MS.  has  not  yet  been  traced,  but 
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possibly  if  foimd  would  be  of  about  the  end 
of  the  seventeenth  century. 

Richard  Rawlinson,  LL.D.,  was  a  cele- 
brated antiquary,  who  was  bom  in  London 
about  1690,  and  died  April  6,  1755.  He 
was  the  author  of  a  hiS^  of  Amhony  Wood, 
published  in  1711,  and  of  The  English  To- 
pographer, published  in  1720.  Dr.  Rawlin- 
son  was  consecrated  a  bishop  of  the  non- 
juring  communion  of  the  Chunsh  of  Enjdand, 
March  25,  1728.  He  was  an  assiduous 
collector  of  old  manuscrmts,  invariablv 
purchasing,  sometimes  at  hign  prices,  all 
that  were  offered  him  for  sale.  In  his  will, 
dated  June  2, 1752,  he  bequeathed  the  whole 
collection  to  the  University  of  Oxford.  The 
manuscripts  were  placed  in  the  Bodleian 
Library,  and  still  remain  there.  In  1898,  Dr. 
W.  J.  Chetwode  Crawley  published  in  the 
Are  Quaiuor  Coronalorum,  vol.  xi.,  a  full 
account  of  the  Rawlinson  MSS.,  in  which  he 
ihows  Uiat  the  collection  was  not  really  made 
by  Dr.  Rawlinson,  but  by  one  Thomas  TowL 
(P.  15.) 

Beeelved  and  Aeknowledged.  A  term 
applied  to  the  initiation  of  a  candidate  into 
the  Sixth  or  Most  Excellent  Master's  D^;ree 
of  the  American  Rite.       (See  Acknowledged,) 

Beceptlon*  The  ceremonv  of  initiation 
into  a  degree  of  Masonry  is  called  a  reception. 

Bedpfont*  The  French  call  the  canoidate 
in  any  degree  of  Masonry  the  Redpiendaire, 
or  Recipient. 

Becognltloii*  Modes  of»  Smith  says 
(Uee  and  Ahuee,  p.  46)  that  at  the  institu- 
tion of  the  Order,  to  each  of  the  degrees  "a 
particular  distinguished  test  was  adapted, 
which  iestj  together  with  the  explication,  was 
accordingly  settled  and  commimicated  to  the 
IVatemity  previous  to  their  dispersion,  under 
a  necessary  and  solemn  injunction  to  secrecy: 
and  they  have  been  most  cautiously  preserved 
and  transmitted  down  to  j)08terityl>y  faith- 
ful brethren  ever  since  theur  emim^ation." 

Hence,  of  all  the  landmarks,  the  modes  of 
recognition  are  the  most  legitimate  and 
unquestioned.  Thev  should  admit  of  no 
variation,  for  in  thdr  universality  consist 
their  excellence  and  advantage.  And  yet 
such  variations  have  unfortunately  been 
admitted,  the  principal  of  which  originated 
about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
and  were  intimately  connected  with  the 
division  of  the  Fraternity  in  England  into 
the  two  conflicting  societies  of  the  "An- 
cients" and  the  "Modems";  and  althoujgh 
by  the  reconciliation  in  1813  Uniformity 
was  restored  in  the  United  Grand  Lod^e 
which  was  then  formed,  that  uniformity  did 
not  extend  to  the  subordinate  bodies  in 
other  countries  which  had  derived  their 
existence  and  their  different  modes  of  recog- 
nition from  the  two  separated  Grand  Lodges; 
and  this  was,  of  course,  equsJly  applicable 
to  the  high  de^^ees  which  sprang  out  of 
them.  Thus,  wfole  the  modes  of  recognition 
in  the  York  and  Scottish  Rites  are  siH>Btan- 
tially  the  same,  those  of  the  French  or  Modem 
Rite  differ  in  almost  everything.    In  this 


there  is  a  P.  W.  in  the  First  Degree  unrecog- 
nised by  the  two  other  Rites,  and  all  after* 
ward  are  different. 

Again,  there  are  important  differences  in 
the  York  and  American  Rites^  althou^ 
there  is  sufficient  similarity  to  relieve  Ameri- 
can and  English  Masons  from  any  embar- 
rassment in  mutual  recognition.  Although 
nearly  aU  the  Lodjses  in  the  United  States, 
before  the  Revolution  of  1776,  derived  their 
existence  from  the  Grand  Lodges  <A,  England, 
the  American  Masons  do  not  use  the  multi« 
tude  of  signs  that  prevail  in  the  Enf^ish  sys- 
tem, while  they  have  introduced,  I  think, 
through  the  teachings  of  Webb,  the  D.  G., 
which  is  totallv  unknown  to  En^ish  Masonry. 
Looking  to  these  differences,  the  Masomo 
Ck>ngress  of;Paris,  held  in  1856,  recommended, 
in  the  seventh  proposition,  that  "Masters 
of  Lodges,  in  conferring  the  d^ree  of  Master 
Mason,  should  invest  the  candidate  with  the 
words,  sums,  and  grips  of  the  Scottish  and 
Modem  Kites."  Tnis  proposition,  if  it  had 
been  adopted,  would  have  mitieated,  if  it 
did  not  abolish,  the  evil;  but,  uniortunately. 
it  did  not  receive  the  g^cral  concurrence  or 
the  Craft. 

As  to  the  antiquity  of  modes  of  recogni- 
tion in  general,  it  may  be  said  that,  from 
the  very  nature  of  thinra,  there  was  always 
a  necessity  for  the  meinberB  of  every  secret 
society  to  have  some  means  for  recognizing 
a  brother  that  should  escape  the  detec- 
tion of  the  uninitiated.  We  find  evidence 
in  several  of  the  daasic  writings  showing 
that  such  a  custom  prevailed  among  the 
initiated  in  the  Pagan  mysteries.  livy 
tells  us  (xxxi.,  14)  of  two  Acamanian  youtmi 
who  accidentally  entered  the  temple  of 
Ceres  during  the  celebration  of  the  mysteries, 
and,  not  having  been  initiated,  were  speedily 
detected  as  intruders,  and  put  to  death  by 
the  managers  of  the  temple.  They  must, 
of  course,  have  owed  their  detection  to  the 
fact  that  they  were  not  in  possession  of  those 
modes  of  recognition  which  were  known  only 
to  the  initiated. 

That  they  existed  in  the  Dionysiac  rites 
of  Bacchus  we  learn  from  Hautus,  who,  in 
his  Milee  Glonaeue  (Act  IV.,  Sc.  ii.),  makes 
Misphidippa  say  to  Pyrgopolonices,  "Cedo 
s^um  si  hanmc  Baccharum  es,"  Owe  the 
eign,  if  you  are  one  of  theeeBacchoe. 

Jamblichus  (VU.  Pyth,)  tells  the  story 
of  a  disciple  of  Pythagoras^  who,  having 
been  taken  sick,  on  a  long  journey,  at  an 
inn,  and  having  exhausted  his  funds,  gave, 
b^ore  he  died,  to  the  landlord,  who  had 
been  very  kind  to  him,  a  paper,  on  which 
he  had  written  the  account  of  his  distress, 
and  sisned  it  with  a  symbol  of  Pythagoras. 
This  the  landlord  affixed  to  the  gate  of  a 
neighboring  temple.  Months  afterward  an- 
other Pythagorean,  passing  that  wa^,  recog- 
nized the  secret  symbol,  and.  inquiring  into 
the  tale,  reimbursed  the  landlord  for  all  his 
trouble  and  expense. 

Apuleius,  who  was  initiated  into  the 
Osinan  and  Isiac  mysteries,  says,  in  his 
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DrfenaiOf  "if  any  one  is  present  who  has 
been  initiated  into  the  same  secret  rites  as 
myself,  if  he  will  give  me  the  sign^  he  shall 
tiien  be  at  libertv  to  hear  what  it  is  that 
I  keep  with  such  care."  But  in  another 
place  ne  is  less  cautious,  and  eyen  gives  an 
mkling  of  what  was  one  of  the  agns  of  the 
Osirian  initiation.  For  in  his  uMen  A$$ 
(lib.  xi.)  he  sa^  that  iii  a  dream  he  beheld 
one  of  the  disciples  of  Osiris,  "who  walked 
flently.  with  a  hesitating  step,  the  ankle  of 
his  left  foot  being  sli^^tly  Dent,  in  order, 
no  doubt,  that  he  might  affora  me  some 
sign  by  which  I  could  reco^pifle  him."  The 
Osirian  initiates  had  then,  it  seems,  like  the 
Freemasons,  mystical  steps. 

That  the  Gnostics  had  modes  of  recogni- 
tion we  leam  from  St.  Epiphanius,  himiself 
at  one  time  in  early  life  a  Gnostic,  who 
says  in  his  Panariunif  written  against  the 
Gnostics  and  other  heretics,  that  "on  the 
arrival  of  any  stranger  bdon^png  to  the 
same  belief,  thev  have  a  sign  given  by  one 
to  another.  In  holding  out  the  hand,  under 
pretence  of  saluting  each  other,  they  feel  and 
tickle  it  in  a  peculiar  manner  underneath  the 

Ealm,  and  so  discover  if  the  new-comer  be- 
ings to  the  same  sect.  Thereupon,  however 
poor  ihey  may  be,  they  serve  up  to  him  a 
sumptuous  feast,  with  abundance  of  meats 
and  wine." 

I  do  not  refer  to  the  fanciful  theories  of 
Dr.  Oliver— the  first  one  most  probably  a 
ioke,  and  therefore  out  of  place  m  his  Sym^ 
oolical  Dictionary — ^founded  on  passages  of 
Homer  and  Quintus  Curtius,  that  Achilles 
and  Alesoinder  of  Macedon  recognised  the  one 
Priam  and  Uie  other  the  High  Priest  by 
a  sign.  But  there  are  abundant  evidences  of 
an  authentic  nature  that  a  i^ystem  of  recogni- 
tion by  signs,  and  words,  and  grips  nas 
eidsted  in  uie  earliest  times,  and,  therefore, 
that  they  were  not  invented  by  the  Masons, 
who  borrowed  them,  as  they  (ud  much  more 
of  their  mystical  svstem,  from  antiquity. 

Becommendatloii.  The  petition  of  a 
candidate  for  initiation  must  be  recom- 
mended by  at  least  two  members  of  the 
Lodge,  mston  requires  the  signature  to 
be  witnessed  by  one  person  (he  does  not 
say  whether  he  must  be  a  member  of  the 
Lodge  or  not),  and  that  the  candidate  must 
be  proposed  in  open  Lodge  by  a  member. 
Webb  says  ib&t  "the  candidate  must  be 
proposed  m  form,  by  a  member  of  the  Lodge, 
and  the  proposition  seconded  by  another 
member."  Cross  says  that  the  recommenda- 
tion "is  to  be  sign^  by  two  members  of  the 
Lodge,"  and  he  disp^ises  with  the  formal 
proposition.  These  gradual  changes^  none 
of  tnem,  however,  substantialljr  aifecting  the 
principle,  have  at  last  resulted  in  the  present 
simpler  usage,  which  is,  for  two  members 
of  the  Lodge  to  affix  their  names  to  the 
petition,  as  recommenders  of  the  applicant. 

The  petition  for  a  Dispensation  for  a  new 
Lodge,  as  preliminaiy  to  the  application  for 
a  Warrant  of  Constitution,  must  be  reoom- 
nwDded   by   the   nearest   Lodge.    Fkeston 


says  that  it  must  be  recommended  "by  the 
Masters  of  three  regular  Lodges  adjacent  to 
the  place  where  the  new  Lodge  is  to  be 
held.^'  This  is  also  the  language  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  lie- 
land.  The  Grand  Lodge  of  Scotland  re- 
quires the  recommendation  to  he  signed 
'^by  the  Masters  and  officers  of  two  ofthe 
nearest  Lodges."  The  modem  Constitu- 
tion of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  England  re- 
quires a  recommendation  "by  the  officers 
of  some  re|[ular  Lodge,"  without  saying 
anything  of  its  vicinity  to  the  new  Lodge. 
The  rule  now  universally  adopted  is,  that 
it  must  be  recommended  by  the  nearest 
Lodge. 

Beeondlifttloii,  Lodge  of.  When  the 
two  contending  Grand  Lodges  of  England, 
known  as  the  "Ancients"  andthe  "  Modems," 
resolved,  in  1813,  under  the  respective 
Grand  Masterships  of  the  Dukes  of  Kent 
and  Sussex,  to  put  an  end  to  all  differences, 
and  to  form  a  United  Grand  Lodge,  it  was 
provided,  in  the  fifth  article  of  union,  that 
each  of  the  two  Grand  Masters  should 
appoint  nine  Master  Masons  to  meet  at 
some  convenient  place;  and  each  narty 
having  opened  a  just  and  perfect  Lodge  in 
a  separate  apartment,  they  should  give  and 
receive  mutually  and  reciprocally  the  obliga- 
tions of  both  Fraternities;  and  being  thus 
duly  and  equally  enlightened  in  boUi  forms, 
they  should  be  empowered  and  directed  to 
hold  a  Lodge,  under  the  Warrant  or  Dispensa- 
tion to  be  entrusted  to  them,  and  to  be  en- 
titled "The  Lodge  of  Reconciliation."  The 
duty  of  this  Lodge  was  to  visit  the  several 
Lodges  under  both  Grand  Lodges,  and  to 
instruct  the  officers  and  membeis  of  the  same 
in  the  forms  of  initiation,  obligation,  etc.,  in 
both,  so  that  uniformity  of  working  mi^t 
be  established.  The  Lodge  of  Reconciliation 
was  constituted  on  the  27th  of  December, 
1813,  the  day  on  which  the  union  was  per- 
fected. This  Lodge  was  only  a  temporary 
one,  and  the  duties  for  whidi  it  had  been 
organised  having  been  performed,  it  ceased 
to  eaost  by  its  own  limitation  in  1816.  [For 
a  full  account  of  this  Lodge  and  its  proceed- 
ings, see  An  Quatuor  CororuUorum,  vol.  zziii., 
for  1910.] 

BeconsldenitlonyMotioiifor.  Amotion 
for  reconsideration  can  only  be  made  in  a 
Grand  Lodge,  Grand  Chapter,  or  other  Grand 
Body,  on  the  same  day  or  the  day^  after  the 
adoption  of  the  motion  which  it  is  proposed 
to  reconsider.  In  a  Lodge  or  oUier  subor- 
dinate body,  it  can  only  be  made  at  the  same 
meeting.  It  cannot  be  moved  by  one  who  has 
voted  m  the  minority.  It  cannot  be  made 
when  the  matter  to  be  reconsidered  has 
passed  out  of  the  control  of  the  body,  as  when 
the  original  motion  was  for  an  appropriation 
which  has  been  expended  since  the  motion  for 
it  was  passed.  A  motion  for  reconsideration 
is  not  debatable  if  the  question  proposed 
to  be  reconsidered  is  not.  It  cannot  always 
be  adopted  by  a  simple  majority  vote.  It 
may  be  postponed  or  laid  upon  the  table. 
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If  postponed  to  a  time  definite,  and  when 
that  time  arrives  is  not  acted  upon,  it  oannot 
be  renewed.  If  laid  upon  the  table,  it 
cannot  be  taken  up  out  of  its  order,  and  no 
second  motion  for  reconsideration  can  be 
offered  while  it  lies  upon  the  table,  hence 
to  lay  a  motion  for  reconsideration  on  the 
table  is  considered  as  equivalent  to  reject- 
ing it.  When  a  motion  for  reconsideration 
is  adopted,  the  original  motion  comes  up 
immedmtelv  for  consideration,  as  if  it  had 
been  for  the  first  time  broufpit  before  the 
body,  in  the  form  which  it  presented  when 
it  was  adopted. 

Beconslderatlon  of  the  Ballot.  When 
the  petition  of  a  candidate  for  initiation  has 
been  rejected,  it  is  not  permissible  for  any 
member  to  move  for  a  reconsideration  of 
the  ballot.  The  following  four  principles 
set  forth  in  a  summary  way  the  doctrine  of 
Masonic  parliamentary  law  on  this  subject: 

1 .  It  is  never  in  order  for  a  member  to  move 
for  the  reconsideration  of  a  ballot  on  the 
petition  of  a  candidate,  nor  for  a  presiding 
officer  to  entertain  sucn  a  motion.  2.  The 
Master  or  presiding  officer  alone  can,  for 
reasons  satisfactory  to  himself,  order  such 
a  reconsideration.  3.  The  presiding  officer 
cannot  order  a  reconsideration  on  any  sub- 
sequent night,  nor  on  the  same  night,  after 
any  member  who  was  present  and  voted 
has  departed.  4.  The  Grand  Master  cannot 
grant  a  Dispensation  for  a  reconsideration, 
nor  in  any  other  way  interfere  with  the 
ballot.  The  same  restriction  applies  to  the 
Grand  Lodge. 

Recorder.  In  some  of  the  high  deflrees, 
as  in  a  Council  of  Select  Masters  and  a  Uom- 
mandery  of  Knights  Templar,  the  title  of 
Recorder  is  given  to  the  Secretary.  The 
recording  officer  of  the  Grand  Encampment 
of  Knights  Templar  of  the  United  dtates. 
of  State  Grand  Commanderies,  and  of  Grand 
Councils  of  Royal  and  Select  Masters,  is 
styled  a  Grand  Recorder. 

Records,  Old*  The  early  history  of 
Masonry,  as  written  b^r  Anderson,  Preston, 
Smith,  Calcott,  and  writers  of  that  g^era- 
tion,  was  Uttle  more  than  a  collection  of 
fables,  so  absurd  as  to  excite  the  smile  of 
every  reader,  or  bare  statements  of  inci- 
dents, without  any  authority  to  substantiate 
their  genuineness. 

The  recent  writers  on  the  same  subject 
have  treated  it  in  a  very  different  manner, 
and  one  that  gives  to  the  investigation  of 
the  early  annals  of  Freemasonry  a  respecta- 
ble position  in  the  circle  of  historic  studies. 
Much  of  the  increased  value  that  is  given 
in  the  present  day  to  Masonic  history  is 
derivable  from  the  fact  that,  ceasing  to  re- 
peat the  gratuitous  statements  of  the  older 
writers,  some  of  whom  have  not  hesitated 
to  make  Adam  a  Grand  Master,  and  Eden 
the  site  of  a  Lodge,  our  students  of  this  day 
are  drawing  their  conclusions  from,  and  es- 
tablishing 9ieir  theories  on,  the  ola  records, 
which  Masonic  archeology  is  in  this  gen- 
eration bringing  to  light.    Hence,  one  of 


these  students  (Bro.  Woodford,  of  England) 
has  said  that,  when  we  be^  to  investigate 
the  real  facts  of  Masonic  history,  ''not  only 
have  we  to  discard  at  once  much  that  we 
have  held  tenaciously  and  taught  habit- 
ually, simply  resting  on  the  reiterated  asser- 
tions of  others,  but  we  shall  also  find  that 
we  have  to  get  rid  of  what,  I  fear,  we  must 
call  'accumulated  rubbish,'  before  we  can 
see  clearly  how  the  great  edifice  of  Masonic 
history,  raised  at  last  on  sure  and  ^d 
foundations,  stands  out  clearer  to  the  sight, 
and  even  more  honorable  to  the  builders, 
from  those  needful,  if  preparatory,  labors." 

Anderson  tells  us  that  m  the  vear  1719,  at 
some  of  the  private  Lodges,  ''^several  very 
valuable  manuscripts  concerning  the  Frater- 
nity, their  Lodges,  Regulations,  Chaj*ges,  Se- 
crets, and  Usages,  were  too  hastily  burnt  by 
some  scrupulous  brothers,  that  ^ose  papers 
might  not  fall  into  strange  hands."  (Conaiitu^ 
Hons,  1738,  p.  111.) 

In  the  last  quarter  of  a  centurv  the 
archeologists  of  Masonrv  have  laboredf  very 
dihgently  and  successfully  to  disinter  from 
the  old  Lodges,  Ubraries,  and  museums 
manv  of  these  ancient  manuscripts,  and 
much  Ught  has  thus  been  thrown  upon  the 
early  history  of  Freemasonry. 

Tne  following  is  a  list  of  the  most  im- 
portant of  these  old  records  which  the 
mdustry  of  Masonic  antiquaries  has  brought 
to  light.  They  are  generally  called  "Manu- 
scripts," because  their  originals,  for  the 
most  part,  exist  in  manuscript  rolls,  or  there 
is  competent  evidence  that  the  original 
manuscripts,  although  now  lost,  once  existed. 
There  are,  however,  a  few  instances  in  which 
this  evidence  is  wanting,  and  the  authenticity 
of  the  manuscript  rests  only  on  probability. 
Each  of  them  is  noted  in  tms  work  under  its 
respective  title. 

1.  Halliwell  or  Regius  Manuscript. 

2.  Book  of  the  Fraternity  of  Stone  Masons. 

3.  Paris  Regulations. 

4.  Strasburg  Constitutions. 

5.  Cooke's  Manuscript. 

6.  Lansdowne  Manuscript. 

7.  Schaw  Manuscript. 

8.  St.  Clair  Charters. 

9.  Eglinton  Manuscript. 

10.  York  Manuscripts  (six  in  number). 

11.  Grand  Lodge  Manuscript. 

12.  Sloane  Manuscripts  (two  in  number). 

13.  Aitcheson-Haven  Manuscript. 

14.  Kilwinning  Manuscript. 

15.  Harleian  Manuscript. 

16.  Hope  Manuscript. 

17.  Alnwick  Manuscript. 

18.  Papworth  Manuscript. 

19.  Roberts'  Manuscript. 

20.  Edward  III.  Manuscript. 

21.  St.  Albans'  Regulations. 

22.  Anderson  Manuscript. 

23.  Stone  Manuscripts. 

24.  Constitutions  of  Strasburg. 

25.  Constitutions  of  Torgan. 

26.  Dowland  Manuscript. 

27.  Wilson  Manuscript. 
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28.  Spenoer  Maniucript. 

29.  Uole  Manuflcript. 

30.  Plot  ManuBCiipt. 

31.  Ini|90  Jones  ManuBcript. 

32.  Rawlinson  Manuflcript. 

33.  Woodford  Manuscript. 

34.  Krause  Manuscript. 

35.  Antiquity  Manuscript. 

36.  Leland  Manuscript,  sometimeB  called 
the  Locke  Manuscrrot. 

37.  Charter  of  Cologne. 

Tliere  may  be  some  other  manuscript 
records,  especially  in  France  and  Germany, 
not  here  noticed,  but  the  list  above  contains 
the  most  important  of  those  now  known  to 
tiie  Fraternity.  Many  of  them  have  never 
yet  been  pubushed,  and  the  collection  forms 
a  mass  of  material  absohitely  necessary 
for  the  proper  investigation  of  Masomc 
history.  Every  Mason  who  desires  to 
know  the  true  condition  of  the  Fraternity 
during  the  last  three  or  four  centuries,  and 
who  would  learn  the  connection  between 
the  Stone-Masons  of  the  Middle  Ages  and 
the  Free  and  Accepted  Masons  of  the  pres- 
ent day,  so  as  perfectly  to  understand  the 
process  by  which  the  Institution  became 
changed  from  an  operative  art  to  a  specu- 
lative science^  should  attentively  read  and 
^roughly  digest  these  ancient  records  of 
the  Brotherhood.  (See  also  ManuscripU, 
Old.) 

BectUlcatloil.  The  German  Masons  use 
this  word  to  designate  that  process  of  re- 
moving an  irreguJaritjr  of  imtiation  which, 
in  American  Masonry,  is  called  healing,  which 


BccttHedmite.    (RiUBeet^.)    SeeMot^ 
tinism. 
IKeetllM  Rose  Crolz*  Ute  of.    See  Ro9e 

CroiXf  Rectified, 

Kecnsaat.  A  term  applied  in  English 
history  to  one  who  refused  to  acknowledge 
the  supremacy  of  the  king  as  head  of  the 
church.  In  Masonic  law,  the  word  is 
sometimes  used  to  designate  a  Lodge  or  a 
Mason  that  refuses  to  obey  an  edict  of  the 
Grand  Lodge.  The  arrest  of  the  Charter, 
or  the  suspension  or  expulsion  of  the  offender, 
would  be  the  necessary  punishment  of  inich  an 
offense. 

Red*  Red,  scarlet,  or  crimson,  for  it  is 
indifferently  called  by  each  of  these  names, 
is  the  appropriate  color  of  the  Royal  Arch 
Degree,  and  is  said  symbolically  to  repre- 
sent the  ardor  and  seal  which  snould  actu- 
ate all  who  are  in  possession  of  that  sub- 
lime portion  of  Masonry.  Portal  (Couleure 
Symb,,  p.  116)  refers  the  color  red  to  fire, 
which  was  the  symbol  of  the  regeneration 
and  purification  of  souk.  Hence  there 
seems  to  be  a  congruity  in  adopting  it  as 
the  cokn:  of  the  Royal  Arch,  wnich  refers 
bistoricaUy  to  the  regeneration  or  rebuilding 
of  the  Temple,  and  s3nnbolically  to  the 
regeneration  of  me. 

In  the  religious  services  of  the  Hebrews, 
red,  or  scarlet,  was  used  as  one  of  the  colors 
of  thi^  veik  01  thp  UhtruAcle^  in  which^  ao» 


ooxding  to  Josephus,  it  was  an  emblem  of 
the  element  of  fire;  it  was  also  used  in  the 
ephod  of  the  high  priest,  in  the  girdle,  and 
in  the  breastplate.  Rea  was,  among  the 
Jews,  a  oolor  of  dignity,  appropriated  to  the 
most  opulent  or  honorable,  and  hence  the 
prophet  Jeremiah,  in  describing  the  rich 
men  of  his  country,  speaks  of  them  as  those 
who  "were  brout^t  up  in  scarlet." 

In  the  Middte  Ages,  those  knights  who 
engacpd  in  the  wars  of  the  Crusades,  and 
especially  the  Templars,  wore  a  red  cross, 
as  a  symbol  of  their  willingness  to  undergo 
martyrdom  for  the  sake  of  religion;  and  the 
priests  of  the  Roman  Church  still  wear  red 
vestments  when  th^  officiate  on  the  festivals 
of  those  saints  who  were  martyred. 

Red  is  in  the  higher  degrees  of  Masonry 
as  predominating  a  oolor  as  blue  is  in  the 
lower.  Its  symbolic  significations  differ, 
but  they  may  generally  be  considered  as 
alludins  either  to  the  virtue  of  fervency 
when  the  symbolism  is  moral,  or  to  the 
shedding  of  blood  when  it  is  historical. 
Thus  in  the  degree  of  Provost  and  Judge, 
it  is  historicallv  emblematic  of  the  violent 
death  of  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Institu- 
tion; while  in  the  degree  of  Perfection  it  is 
said  to  be  a  moral  symbol  of  seal  for  the 
glory  of  God,  and  for  our  own  advancement 
toward  perfection  in  Masoxury  and  virtue. 

In  the  degree  of  Rose  CJroix,  red  is  the 
predominating  color,  and  symbolizes  the 
ardent  seal  which  should  inspire  all  who 
are  in  search  of  that  which  is  lost. 

Where  red  is  not  used  historicaDy,  and 
adopted  as  a  memento  of  certain  tragical 
circumstances  in  the  history  of  Masonry, 
it  is  always,  under  some  modification,  a 
symbol  of  seal  and  fervency. 

These  three  colors,  blue,  purple,  and  red, 
were  called  in  the  former  Englisn  lectures 
"the  old  colors  of  Masonry,"  and  were  said 
to  have  been  selected  "because  they  are 
royal,  and  such  as  the  ancient  kinos  and 
prmces  used  to  wear;  and  sacred  history 
informs  us  that  the  veil  of  the  Temple  was 
composed  of  these  colors." 

Red  Brother.  The  Sixth  and  last  degree 
of  the  Swedenborgian  system. 

Red  Cross  Knight.  When,  in  the  tenth 
century.  Pope  Urban  11.,  won  by  tlie  en- 
thusiasm of  Peter  the  Hermit,  addressed  the 
people  who  had  assembled  at  the  city  of 
Clermont  during  the  sitting  of  the  Council, 
and  exhorted  them  to  join  m  the  expedition 
to  conquer  the  HoW^  Land,  he  said,  m  reply 
to  their  cry  that  Uod  wills  it,  Dieux  el  volt, 
"it  is  indeed  the  will  of  God;  let  this  memo- 
rable word,  the  inspiration,  surely,  of  our 
Holy  Spirit,  be  forever  adopted  as  your  cry 
of  battle,  to  animate  the  devotion  and 
coura^  of  the  champions  of  Christ.  His 
cross  is  the  symbol  of  your  salvation:  wear 
it,  a  red,  a  bloody  cross,  as  an  external  mark 
on  your  breasts  or  shoulders,  as  a  pledge  of 
your  sacred  and  irrevocable  engagement." 
The  proposal  was  eagerly  accept^,  and  the 
Bishop  of  Puy  was  the  first  who  solicited 
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the  Pope  to  affix  the  cross  m  red  doth  on 
hiia  shoulder.  The  example  was  at  once  fol- 
lowed, and  thenceforth  the  red  cross  on 
the  breast  was  recognised  as  the  sim  of 
him  who  was  enm^eid  in  the  Holy  Wars, 
and  Crusader  and  Red  Cross  Koight  became 
oonyertible  terms.  Spenser,  in  the  Fairie 
Qu&sn  (Cant.  I.),  thus  describes  one  of  these 
knights: 

"And  on  his  breast  a  bloody  cross  he  bore. 
The  dear  remembrance  of  his  dying  Lord, 
For  whose  sweet  sake  that  glorious  badge  he 
wore. 
And  dead,  as  living,  ever  him  ador*d: 
Upon  his  shield  the  like  was  also  soor'd.'' 

The  application  of  this  title,  as  is  some- 
times done  in  the  ritual  of  the  degree,  to  a 
Masonic  degree  of  Koight  of  the  Bed  Cross, 
is  altogether  wrong,  and  it  is  now  callea 
Companion  of  the  Red  Cross.  A  Red  Cross 
Knigpbit  and  a  Knight  of  the  Red  Cross  are 
two  entirely  differoit  thinm. 

Ifced  Cross  Legend*  The  embassy  of 
Zerubbabel  to  the  court  of  Darius  consti- 
tutes what  has  been  called  the  Legend  of  the 
Red  Cross  Degree.  (See  Embassy,  and  Com- 
pcmion  of  the  Bed  Crosa,) 

Red  Cross  of  Bftbyloii.  See  BabyUmUh 
Pass, 

Red  Cross  of  Rome  and  Constantlne. 
A  decree  founded  on  the  circumstance  of 
the  vision  of  a  cross,  with  the  inscription 
EN  Torra  nika,  which  appeared  in  the 
heavens  to  the  Emperor  Constantino.  ^  It 
formed  originally  a  part  of  the  Rosaic  Rite, 
and  is  now  practised  in  England,  Ireland, 
Scotland,  ana  some  of  the  Engli^  colonies, 
as  a  distinct  Order;  the  meetings  being 
called  ''Conclaves,"  and  the  i>residing  officer 
of  the  Grand  Imperial  Council  of  the  whole 
Order,  ''Grand  Sovereign.'*  Its  existence  in 
England  as  a  Masonic  d^P[ee  has  been  traced, 
according  to  Bro.  R.  W.  Little  (Preemas. 
Mag,),  to  the  year  1780,  when  it  was  given 
by  DTo,  Charles  Shirreff.  It  was  reorganised 
in  1804  by  Walter  Rodwell  Wright,  who  sup- 
plied its  present  ritual.  The  ritual  of  the 
Order  contains  the  following  legend: 

"After  the  memorable  battle  fought  at 
Saxa  Rubra,  on  the  28th  October,  a.d. 
312,  the  emperor  sent  for  the  chiefs  of  the 
Chnstian  l^on.  and — ^we  now  quote  the 
words  of  an  old  ritual — 'in  presence  of  his 
other  officers  constituted  them  into  an 
Order  of  Knighthood,  and  appointed  them 
to  wear  the  form  of  the  Cross  he  had  seen 
in  the  heavens  upon  their  shields^  with 
the  motto  In  hoc  signo  vinces  round  it,  sur- 
rounded with  clouds;  and  peace  beine  soon 
after  made,  he  became  the  sovereign  Patron 
of  the  Chnstian  Order  of  the  R^  Cross.' 
It  is  also  said  that  this  Cross,  together  with 
a  device  called  the  Labarum,  was  ord««d 
to  be  embroidered  upon  all  the  imperial 
standards.  The  Chnstian  warriors  were 
selected  to  compose  the  body-guard  of  Con- 
stantino, and  the  command  OE  these  privi- 
leged soldiers  was   confided   to  Eusebius, 


Bishop  of  Nicomedia,  who  was  thus  consid* 
ered  the  second  officer  of  the  Order." 

Red  Cross  Sword  of  Babylon.  A  degree 
worked  in  the  Royal  Arch  Chapters  of  Scot- 
land, and  also  in  some  parts  of  JBn^and.  It 
is  v^  similar  to  the  Knisht  of  the  Red  Cross 
conferred  in  the  United  States,  which  is  now 
called  the  Companion  of  the  Red  Cross. 

Red  Letters*  In  the  Ancient  and  Accepted 
Scottish  Rite,  edicts,  summonses  or  other 
documents,  written  or  printed  in  red  letters, 
are  supposed  to  be  of  more  binding  obligzv- 
tion,  and  to  require  more  implicit  obedience, 
than  an^  others.  Hence,  in  the  same  Rite, 
to  publish  the  name  of  one  who  has  been 
expelled  in  red  letters  is  considered  an  especial 
mark  of  disgrace.  It  is  derived  from  the 
custom  of  the  Middle  Ages,  when,  as  Muratori 
shows  (AnHq,  Ital,  Med.),  red  letters  were 
used  to  give  greater  wei^^t  to  documents; 
and  he  quotes  an  old  Charter  of  1020,  which 
is  said  to  be  confirmed  "per  literas  rubess," 
or  by  red  letters. 

Beflectlon»  Chamber  of.  See  Chamber 
of  Reflection, 

RefOTmed  Helvetic  Bite.  The  Reformed 
Rite  of  Wilhelmsbad  was  introduced  into 
Poland,  in  1784,  by  Bro.  Glayre,  of  Lau- 
sanne, the  minister  of  King  Stanislaus,  and 
who  was  also  the  Provincial  Grand  Master  of 
this  Rite  in  the  French  part  of  Switzerland. 
But,  in  introducing  it  into  Poland,  he  sub- 
jected it  to  several  modifications,  and  called 
it  tiie  Reformed  Helvetic  Rite.  The  system 
was  adopted  by  the  Grand  Orient  of  Poland. 

BefCMrmed  Itlte.  This  Rite  was  estab- 
lished, in  1872,  bv  a  Congress  of  Freemasons 
assembled  at  Wilhelmsbad,  in  Germany,  over 
whose  deliberations  Ferdinand,  Duke  of 
Brunswick^  presided  as  Grand  Master.  It 
was  at  this  Convention  that  the  Reformed 
Rite  was  first  established,  its  members  assum- 
ing the  title  of  the  "  Beneficent  Knights  of  the 
Holy  City,"  because  they  derived  their  sys- 
tem from  the  French  Rite  of  that  name.  It 
was  called  the  Reformed  Rite,  because  it  pro- 
fessed to  be  a  reformation  of  a  Bite  which  nad 
been  established  in  Germany  about  a  quarter 
of  a  century  before  under  the  name  of  the 
"Rite  of  Strict  Observance.''  This  latter 
Rite  had  advanced  an  hypothesis  in  rdation 
to  Hie  connection  between  Freemasonry  and 
the  Order  of  Knights  Templar,  tracing  the 
origin  of  our  Institution  to  those  Knights  at 
the  Crusades.  This  hypothesis  the  Conven- 
tion at  Wilhelmsbad  rejected  as  unfounded  in 
history  or  correct  tradition.  By  the  adoption 
of  this  Rite,  the  Connress  gave  a  death-blow 
to  the  Rite  of  Strict  Observance. 

The  Reformed  Rite  is  exceedingly  simple  in 
its  organization,  consisting  only  of  five  de- 
grees, namelv: 

1.  Entered  Apprentice;  2.  Fellow-Craft; 
3.  Master  Mason;  4.  Scottish  Master;  5. 
Kni^t  of  the  Holy  Citv. 

The  last  degree  is,  however^  divided  into 
three  sections,  those  of  Novice,  Professed 
Brother,  and  itnight,  which  really  gives  seven 
degrees  to  the  Rite, 
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Beft^shment*  In  Masonic  language,  re^ 
fre$hmerU  is  oppoeed  in  a  peculiar  sense  to 
labor.  While  a  Ixxlge  is  in  activity  it  must  be 
either  at  labor  or  at  refreshment.  If  a  Lodc;e 
18  permanently  closed  until  its  next  commum- 
cation^  the  intervening  period  is  one  of  abey- 
ance^ its  activity  for  Masonic  duty  having  for 
the  tmie  been  suspended;  althou^  its  powers 
and  privileges  as  a  Lodge  still  exist,  and  maj 
be  at  any  time  resumed.  But  where  it  is 
only  tanporarily  dosed,  with  the  intention  of 
soon  hfun  resuming  labor,  the  intermediate 
period  is  called  a  time  of  reireshment.  and  the 
Lodge  is  said  not  to  be  closed^ut  to  be  called 
from  labor  to  refreshment.  The  phrase  is  an 
old  one,  and  is  found  in  the  earliest  rituals  of 
the  last  century.  CaUing  from  labor  to  re- 
freshment  differs  from  closing  in  this,  that  the 
ceremony  is  a  very  brief  one,  and  that  the 
Junior  Warden  then  assumes  the  control  of 
the  Craft|  in  token  of  which  he  erects  his  col- 
mnn  on  his  stand  or  pedestal,  while  the  Senior 
Warden  la^m  his  down.  This  is  reversed  in 
e(M%g  on,  in  which  the  ceremony  is  equally 
brief. 

The  word  nfreahmerU  no  longer  bears  the 
meaning  among  Masons  that  it  formerly  did. 
It  signifies  not  necessarily  eating  and  drinking, 
but  simply  cessation  from  labor.  A  Lodge 
at  refresnment  may  thus  be  compared  to  any 
other  society  when  in  a  recess.  During  the 
whole  of  the  last  century,  and  a  part  of  the 
present,  a  different  meamng  was  given  to  the 
word,  arising  from  a  now  obsolete  usage,  which 
Dr.  Oliver  (Afos./tirta.,  p.  210)  thus  describes: 

''The  Lodges  in  ancient  times  were  not 
arranged  according  to  the  practice  in  use 
amoi^Bt  ourselves  at  the  present  day.  The 
Worshipful  Master,  indeed,  stood  in  the  east, 
but  botn  the  Wardens  were  placed  in  the  west. 
The  south  was  occupied  by  the  senior  Entered 
Apprentice,  whose  business  it  was  to  obey  the 
jns&uctions  of  the  Master,  and  to  welcome 
the  visiting  brethren,  after  havingduly  as- 
certained that  they  were  Masons.  The  junior 
Entered  Apprentice  was  placed  in  the  north  to 
prevent  the  intrusion  o!  cowans  and  eaves- 
droppers; and  a  long  table,  and  sometimes 
two,  where  the  Lodge  was  numerous,  were 
ext^ided  in  pcurallel  lines  from  the  pedestal 
to  the  place  where  the  Wardens  sat,  on  which 
appeared  not  only  the  emblems  of  Masonry, 
but  also  materials  for  refreshment; — for  m 
those  days  every  section  of  the  lecture  had  its 
peculiar  toast  or  sentiment; — and  at  its  con- 
dosion  the  Lodge  was  called  from  labour  to 
refreshment  by  certain  ceremonies,  and  a 
toast,  technically  called  'the  charge,'  was 
drunK  in  a  bump^,  with  the  honours,  and  not 
unf requentiy  accompanied  by  an  appropriate 
801^.  After  which  the  Lodge  was  oaJled  from 
refreshment  to  labour,  and  another  section 
was  delivered  with  the  like  result." 

At  the  present  day,  the  banquets  of  Lodges, 
when  they  take  place,  are  always  held  after 
the  Lodse  is  dosed;  although  they  are  still 
fluppoeea  to  be  under  the  charge  of  the  Junior 
Warden.  When  modem  Lodges  are  called  to 
veCraAimenty  it  is  either  as  a  part  of  the  cere- 


mony of  the  Third  Degree,  or  for  a  brief  period; 
sometimes  extending  to  more  than  a  day, 
when  labor,  which  had  not  been  finished,  is  to 
be  resumea  and  oonduded. 

The  mythical  history  of  Masonry  tells  us 
that  high  twdve  or  noon  was  the  hour  at  Sol- 
omon's Temple  when  the  Craft  were  per- 
mitted to  suspend  their  labor,  which  was 
resumed  an  hour  after.  In  reference  to 
this  myth,  a  Lodge  is  at  all  times  supposed  to 
be  called  irom  labor  to  refreshment  at  "high 
twdve^"  and  to  be  called  on  again  "one  hour 
after  high  twdve." 

Regdia.  Strictiy  speaking,  the  word  r^ 
gjalia,  from  the  Latin,  regolia,  royal  things, 
signifies  the  ornaments  of  a  king  or  queen,  and 
is  applied  to  the  apparatus  used  at  a  coro- 
nation, such  as  the  crown,  scepter,  cross, 
mouna,  etc.  But  it  has  in  modem  times  been 
loosdy  employed  to  signify  almost  any  kind 
of  ornaments.  Hence  the  collar  and  jewd, 
and  sometimes  even  the  apron,  are  called  by 
many  Masons  the  r^alia.  The  word  has  the 
early  authority  of  Preston.  In  the  second 
edition  of  his  lUuetratwM  (1775),  when  on  the 
subject  of  funerals,  he  uses  the  expression, 
"the  body,  with  the  regalia  placed  thereon, 
and  two  swords  crossed."  And  at  the  end  of 
the  service  he  directs  that  "the  regaJia  and 
ornaments  of  the  deceased,  if  an  officer  of  a 
Lodge,  are  returned  to  the  Master  in  due  form, 
and  with  the  usual  ceremonies."  ReffoUa  can- 
not here  mean  the  Bible  and  Book  of  Conatu 
tuHona,  for  there  is  a  place  in  another  part  of 
the  procession  appropriated  to  them.  It 
might  have  been  supposed  that,  by  i^galia, 
Proton  referred  to  some  particular  decora- 
tions of  the  Lodge,  had  not  his  subseouent 
editors,  Jones  and  Oliver,  both  interpolated 
the  word  "other"  before  ornaments,  so  as  to 
make  the  sent^ice  read  "re^palia  and  other  or- 
naments," thus  dearly  indicating  that  they 
deemed  the  regalia  a  part  of  the  ornaments  of 
the  deceased.  The  word  is  thus  used  in  one 
of  the  headinm  of  the  modem  Constitutions 
of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  England.  But  in  the 
text  the  more  correct  words  "dothing  and 
insignia"  (Rule  282)  are  emploved.  There 
ia,  however,  so  great  an  error  in  tne  use  of  the 
word  reaalia  to  denote  Masonic  dothing,  that 
it  would  be  better  to  avoid  it. 

Regenomtloii*  In  the  Andent  Mysteries 
the  doctrine  of  reseneration  was  taiutht  by 
symbols:  not  the  theological  dogma  oiregen- 
eration  peculiar  to  the  Christian  church,  out 
the  philosophical  doema  as  a  change  from 
death  to  life — a  new  oirth  to  immortal  exist- 
ence. Hence  the  last  day  ^  of  the  Eleusinian 
mysteries,  when  the  initiation  was  completed, 
was  callea,  says  Court  de  Gebelin  (Af .  P.,  iv., 
322),  the  day  of  regeneration.  This  is  the  doc- 
trine in  the  Masonic  mysteries,  and  more  es- 
pecially in  the  symbolism  of  the  Third  Degree. 
We  must  not  say  that  the  Mason  is  regener- 
ated when  he  is  initiated,  but  that  he  has  been 
indoctrinated  into  the  philosophy  of  the  re- 
generation, or  the  new  birth  ct  all  things — of 
fight  out  of  darkness,  or  life  out  of  death,  of 
eternal  life  out  of  temporal  death. 
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Kegent.  The  Fourth  Degree  of  the  LMser 
Myiteries  of  the  niuminati. 

kegheUlnlf  M.  A  learned  Masonic  writer, 
who  was  bom  of  Venetian  parents  on  the 
island  of  Sdo.  whence  he  was  usually  stvled 
Reghellini  de  Sdo.  The  date  of  1750,  at  which 
his  Dirth  has  been  placed,  is  certainly  an  error. 
Michaud  supposes  that  it  is  twenty  or  thirty 
years  too  soon.  The  date  of  the  publication 
of  his  earliest  works  would  indicate  that  he 
could  not  have  been  bom  much  before  1780. 
After  receiving  a  good  education,  and  becom- 
ing especially  prondent  in  mathematics  and 
chemistry,  he  settled  at  Brussels,  where  he 
appears  to  have  spent  the  remaining  ^ears  of 
his  life,  and  wrote  various  works,  which  indi- 
cate extensive  research  and  a  lively  and,  per- 
haps, a  rather  ill-directed  imagination.  In 
1834  he  published  a  work  entitlS  Examen  du 
Mosaisme  et  du  Chrutianisme,  whose  bold 
opinions  were  not  considered  aa  very  ortho- 
dox. He  had  previously  become  attached  to 
the  study  of  Masonic  antiquities,  and  in  1826 
published  a  work  in  one  volume,  entitled 
Etprit  du  dogme  de  la  Franc-Ma^annerie: 
reAerchea  9ur  son  cryfint  et  oeUe  de  ees  differ- 
erUs  rites.  He  subsequently  still  further  de- 
veloped his  ideas  on  this  subject,  and  pub- 
lished at  Paris,  in  1833^  a  much  larger  work, 
in  three  volumes,  entitled.  La  Ma^nerie, 
cansiderie  comme  le  reetdlat  dee  Reliffuma 
Egyptienne,  Juive  et  Ckritienne.  In  this  work 
he  seeks  to  trace  both  Freemasonry  and  the 
Mosaic  religion  to  the  worship  that  was  prac- 
tised on  the  banks  of  the  Nile  in  the  time  of 
the  Pharaohs.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of 
lus  theory,  it  must  be  confessed  that  he  has 
collected  a  mass  of  learned  and  interesting 
facts  that  must  be  attractive  to  the  Masonic 
scholar.  From  1822  to  1829  Reghellini  de- 
voted his  labors  to  editine  the  Annalee  Chror^ 
ologiqueSt  Ldtieraires  et  tiistoriques  de  la  Mar 
Qormerie  dee  Paya-Bae,  a  work  that  contains 
much  valuable  information. 

Outdde  of  Masonry,  the  life  of  HeghelUni  is 
not  well  known.  It  is  said  that  in  1848  he 
became  implicated  with  the  political  troubles 
which  broke  out  that  year  in  Vienna,  and,  in 
consequence,  experienced  some  trouble.  His 
great  age  at  the  time  precluded  the  likelihood 
that  the  statement  is  true.  In  his  latter  days 
he  was  reduced  to  n^eat  penury,  and  in  August, 
1855,  was  compeUed  to  take  refuge  in  the 
House  of  Mendicity  at  Brussels,  where  ho 
shortly  afterward  died. 

Beglmental  Lodge*  An  expression  used 
by  Dr.  Oliver,  in  his  Jurisprudence^  to  desig- 
nate a  Lodge  attached  to  a  regiment  in  the 
British  army.  The  title  is  not  recog^niced 
in  the  English  Constitutions,  where  such  a 
Lodge  is  always  styled  a  Military  Lodge, 
which  see. 

Keglster.  A  list  of  the  officers  and  mem- 
bers of  a  Grand  or  Subordinate  Lodge.  The 
registers  of  Grand  Lodges  are  generally  pub- 
lished in  this  coun^  annually,  attacned  to 
their  Proceedings.  The  custom  of  publishing 
annual  redsters  of  subordinate  Lodges  is 
fdmost  exclusively  confined  to  th^  Masonry  of 


the  Continent  of  Europe.  Sometimef  it  if 
esJled  &  Regietry, 

RegistnTf  Grmnd.  1.  An  officer  of  the 
Grand  Lodge  of  England,  whose  principal 
duty  it  is  to  take  charge  of  the  seal,  and  at- 
tach it,  or  cause  it  to  be  attached  by  tne  Grand 
Secretary,  to  documents  issued  by  the  Grand 
Lodge  or  Grand  Master.  Also  to  superintend 
the  records  of  the  Grand  Lodge,  and  to  take 
care  that  the  several  documents  issued  be  in 
due  form.  {CorMtitidionSy  Rules  31,  32.)  2. 
An  officer  in  a  Grand  Consistory  of  the  Scot- 
tish Rite,  whose  duties  are  those  of  Grand 
Secretary. 

Reglstntloii.  The  modem  Constitutions 
of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  England  require  that 
ev^ry  Lodge  must  be  particularly  careful  in 
registering  the  names  of  the  brethren  initiated 
therein,  and  also  in  making  the  returns  of  its 
members;  as  no  person  is  entitled  to  partake 
of  the  general  charity,  unless  his  name  oe  duly 
registered,  and  he  shall  have  been  at  least  five 
years  a  contributing  member  of  a  Lodge,  ex- 
cept in  the  following  cases,  to  which  the  limi- 
tation of  five  years  ia  not  meant  to  extend, 
viz.,  shipwreck,  or  capture  at  sea,  loss  by  fire, 
or  blindness  or  serious  accident  fully  attested 
and  proved.  (Rule  234.)  To  prevent  injury 
to  individuals,  by  their  being  excluded  the 
privileges  of  Masonry  throu^  the  neglect  of 
their  Lodges  in  not  registering  their  names, 
any  brother  so  circumstanced,  on  producing 
sufficient  proof  that  he  has  paia  the  t  uU  fees  to 
his  Lodge^  including  the  register  fee,  shall  be 
capable  of  enjoying  the  privileges  of  tne  Craft. 
But  the  offendmg  Lodge  diallbe  reported  to 
the  Board  of  General  Purposes,  and  rigor- 
ously proceeded  against  for  withholding  mon- 
e3rs  which  are  the  property  of  the  Grand 
Lodge.     (Rule  237.) 

An  unregistered  member  in  England  is 
therefore  equivalent,  so  far  as  the  exercise  of 
his  righte  is  concerned,  to  an  unaffiliated 
Mason.  In  America  the  same  rule  exists  of 
registration  in  the  Lodge  books  and  an  annual 
return  of  the  same  to  the  Grand  Lodge,  but 
the  penalties  for  neglect  or  disobedience  are 
neither  so  severe  nor  so  well  defined. 

Registry.  The  roll  or  list  of  Lodges  and 
their  members  under  the  obedience  of  a  Grand 
Lodge.  Such  registries  are  in  general  pub- 
lii^^  annually  by  the  Grand  Lodp^es  of  the 
United  States  at  tne  end  of  their  prmted  Pro- 
ceedings. 

Repfus  MS.    See  HaUiweU  Manuecript. 

Regular.  A  Lodge  working  under  the 
le^al  authority  of  a  Warrant  of  Constitution  is 
said  to  be  regular.  The  word  was  first  used 
in  1723,  in  the  first  edition  of  Anderson's 
ConstittUume.  In  the  eighth  General  Regu- 
lation published  in  that  work  it  is  said:  ^If 
any  set  or  number  of  Masons  shall  take  upon 
themselves  to  form  a  Lodge  without  the  Grand 
Master's  Warrant,  the  regular  Lodgee  are  not 
to  countenance  them."  Ragon  sa3rs  {Orthod, 
Mac*i  72)  that  the  word  was  first  heard  of  in 
French  Masonry  in  1773^  when  an  edict  of  the 
Grand  Orient  thus  denned  it:  ''A  regular 
Lodge  is  a  Lod^e  attached  to  th^  Qrand  On- 
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ent,  and  a  regular  Mason  is  a  member  of  a 
regular  Lodge." 

KesuUitlons.    See  Old  lUgutaHma. 

ftehum.  Called  by  Exra  the  chancellor. 
He  was  probably  a  lieutenant-governor  of  the 
province  of  Judeai  who,  with  Shimshai  the 
scribe,  wrote  to  Artaxerxes  to  prevail  upon 
him  to  stop  the  building  of  the  second  Temple. 
His  name  is  introduced  into  some  of  the  high 
degrees  that  are  connected  in  their  ritual  with 
the  second  Temple. 

IMnholdy  Karl  Leonhard*  A  German 
philosopher,  who  was  bom  at  Vienna  in  1758, 
and  died  in  1823.  He  was  associated  with 
Wieland^  whose  daughter  he  married,  in  the 
editorship  of  the  DeutecAenAfercur.  He  after- 
ward became  a  professor  of  philosophy  at  Kiel, 
and  published  Letters  on  the  PhUosaphy  of 
Kant.  He  was  much  iaterested  in  the  study 
of  Freemasonry,  and  published,  under  the 
pseudonym  of  Decius,  at  Leipsic,  in  1788,  two 
lectures  entitled  Die  Hebrfdschen  Mygterien 
Oder  die  dUeste  rdigidse  Freimaurerei^  i.  e.,  The 
Hebrew  Mysteries,  or  the  Oldest  Religious 
Freemasonry.  The  fundamental  idea  of  this 
work  is,  that  Moses  derived  his  system  from 
the  Egyptian  priesthood.  Eichhom  attacked 
his  theory  in  nis  Uni»€raal  Repository  of  Btb^ 
lical  LUeratvre,  Reinhold  delivered  ana  pub- 
lished, in  1809,  An  Address  on  the  Design  of 
Freemasonry f  and  another  in  1820,  on  the  oc- 
casion of  the  reopening  of  a  hodffe  at  Kiel. 
This  was  probably  his  last  Masomc  labor,  as 
he  died  in  1823,  at  the  age  of  sixt^-five  years. 
In  1828,  a  Life  of  him  was  published  by  his 
son,  a  professor  of  philosophy  at  Jena. 

Eelnstatement*    See  Restoration. 

Bejeetton.  Under  the  English  Constitu- 
tions three  black  balls  must  exclude  a  can- 
didate; but  the  bv-lawB  of  a  Lodge  may  enact 
that  one  or  two  shall  do  so.  (Rule  190.)  In 
America  one  black  ball  will  reject  a  candidate 
for  initiation.  If  a  candidate  be  rejected,  he 
can  apply  in  no  other  Lodge  for  admission .  If 
admitted  at  all,  it  must  be  in  the  Lodge  where 
he  first  applied.  But  the  time  when  a  new 
application  may  be  made  never  havine  been 
determined  by  the  general  or  common  law  of 
Masonry,  the  rule  luis  been  left  to  the  special 
enactment  of  Grand  Lodges,  some  of  which 
have  placed  it  at  six  months,  and  some  at 
from  one  to  two  years.  Where  the  Constitu- 
tion of  a  Grand  Lodge  is  silent  on  the  subject, 
it  is  held  that  a  new  application  has  never 
been  specified,  so  that  it  is  neld  that  a  rejected 
candiaate  may  apply  for  a  reconsideration  of 
his  case  at  any  time.  The  unfavorable  re- 
port of  the  committee  to  whom  the  letter  was 
referred,  or  the  withdrawal  of  the  letter  by  the 
candidate  or  his  friends,  is  considered  equivar 
lent  to  a  rejection.    (See  Unanimous  Consent.) 

Itejolclnf  •  The  initiation  of  the  Ancient 
Mysteries,  like  that  of  the  Third  Degree  of 
Masonry,  b^^an  in  sorrow  and  terminated  in 
rejoicing,  llie  sorrow  was  for  the  death  of 
the  hero-god,  which  was  represented  m  the 
sacred  rites,  and  the  rejoiciiu;  was  for  ms  re- 
suscitation to  eternal  hfe.  "Thrice  happy." 
says  Sophocles,  "  are  those  who  descend  to  tne 


shades  below  when  they  have  beheld  these 
rites  of  initiation."  The  lesson  there  taught 
was,  says  Pindar^  the  Divine  origin  of  life,  and 
hence  the  rejoicmg  at  the  discovery  of  this 
eternal  truth. 

Belief.  One  of  the  three  principal  tenets 
of  a  Mason's  profession,  and  thus  defined  in 
the  lecture  of  the  First  Degree. 

To  reUeve  the  distressed  is  a  duty  incum- 
bent on  all  men,  but  particularly  on  Masons, 
who  are  linked  together  by  an  indissoluble 
chain  of  sincere  affection.  To  soothe  the  un- 
happy, to  sympathize  with  their  misfortmies, 
to  compassionate  their  miseries,  and  to  restore 
peace  to  their  troubled  minds,  is  the  m&t  aim 
we  have  in  view.  On  this  basis  we  lorm  our 
friendships  and  establish  our  connections. 

Of  the  three  tenets  of  a  Mason's  profession, 
which  are  Brotherly  Love,  Relief,  and  Truth, 
it  may  be  said  that  Truth  is  the  column  of 
wisdom,  whose  rays  penetrate  and  enlighten 
the  inmost  recesses  of  our  Lodge;  Brotherly 
LovCf  the  column  of  strength,  wmch  binds  us 
as  one  family  in  the  indissoluble  bond  of 
fraternal  affection;  and  Relief,  the  column  of 
beauty,  whose  ornaments,  more  precious  than 
the  lihes  and  pomegranates  that  adorned  the 
pillars  of  the  porch,  are  the  widow's  tear  of 
joy  and  the  orphan's  prayer  of  gratitude. 

Jteliefy  Board  of.  The  liability  to  impo- 
sition on  the  charity  of  the  Order,  oy  the  ap- 
plications of  impostors,  has  led  to  the  estaS- 
lishment  in  the  larger  cities  of  America  of 
Boards  of  Relief.  These  consist  of  representa- 
tives of  all  the  Lodges,  to  whom  all  applications 
for  temporaryrelietare  referred.  The  members 
of  the  board,  by  frequent  consultations,  are 
better  enabled  to  distinguish  the  worthy  from 
the  unworthy,  and  to  detect  attempts  at  im- 
position. A  similar  organization,  but  under  a 
different  name,  was  long  ago  established  by 
the  Grand  Lodge  of  England,  for  the  distri- 
bution of  the  fund  of  benevolence.  (See  Fund 
of  Benevolence.)  In  New  Orleans,  Louisiana, 
tne  Board  of  Relief,  after  twenty-five  years  oi 
successful  operation,  was  chartered  m  July, 
1854,  by  the  Grand  Lodge  as  **  Relief  Lodge. 
No.  1,'  to  be  composed  of  the  Masters  and 
Wardens  of  all  the  Lodges  who  were  united  in 
the  objects  of  the  Board. 

Bellgioii  of  Masonry.  There  has  been  a 
needless  expenditure  of  ingenuity  and  talent, 
by  a  lar^e  number  of  Masonic  orators  and  es- 
sayists, m  the  endeavor  to  prove  that  Masonry 
is  not  religion.  This  has  undoubtedly  arisen 
from  a  weU-intended  but  erroneous  view  that 
has  been  taken  of  the  connection  between 
religion  and  Masonry,  and  from  a  fear  that  if 
the  complete  disseverance  of  the  two  was  not 
made  manifest,  the  opponents  of  Masonry 
would  be  enabled  successfully  to  establish  a 
theory  which  they  have  been  fond  of  advanc- 
ing, that  the  Masons  were  disposed  to  substi- 
tute the  teachings  of  their  Order  for  the  truths 
of  C^iristianity.  Now  I  have  never  for  a 
moment  believed  that  any  such  unwarrantable 
assumption,  as  that  Masonry  is  intended  to 
be  1  substitute  for  Christianity,  could  ever  ob- 
iaxfi  iKUnission  into  any  well-ref^ulated  mind, 
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and,  therefore,  I  am  not  disposed  to  yield,  on 
the  subject  of  the  religious  character  of  Ma- 
sonry, quite  so  much  as  has  been  yielded  by 
more  tmiid  brethren.  On  the  contrary.  I 
contend,  without  any  sort  of  hesitation,  that 
Masonry  is,  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  ex- 
cept one,  and  that  its  least  i>hilosophical,  an 
eminently  rehgious  institution — ^tnat  it  is 
indebted  solely  to  the  religious  element  which 
it  contains  for  its  ori^  and  for  its  continued 
existence,  and  that  without  this  religious  ele- 
ment it  would  scarcely  be  worthy  of  cultiva- 
tion by  the  wise  and  good.  But,  that  I  may 
be  truly  understood,  it  will  be  well  first  to 
agree  upon  the  true  definition  of  religion. 
There  is  nothing  more  illogical  than  to  reason 
upon  undefinea  terms.  Webster  has  given 
four  distinct  definitions  of  religion: 

1.  Religion,  in  a  comprehensive  sense,  in- 
cludes, he  sajrs,  a  belief  m  the  being  and  per- 
fections of  God — in  the  revelation  of  his  will 
to  man — in  man's  obligation  to  obey  his  com- 
mands— in  a  state  of  reward  andpunishment, 
and  in  man's  acoountableness  to  Grod;  and  also 
true  godliness  or  piety  of  life,  with  the  practise 
of  alTmoral  duties. 

2.  His  second  definition  is,  that  religion,  as 
distinct  from  theolo^,  is  godliness  or  real 
piety  in  practise^  consisting  in  the  performance 
of  all  known  duties  to  God  and  our  fellow-men, 
in  obedience  to  Divine  command,  or  from  love 
to  God  and  his  law. 

3.  Afain,  he  sa3rB  that  religion,  as  distinct 
from  virtue  or  morality,  consists  in  the  per- 
formance of  the  duties  we  owe  directly  to  God, 
from  a  principle  of  obedience  to  his  ^nll. 

4.  And  lastly,  he  defines  reliffion  to  be  any 
system  of  faith  or  worship;  and  in  this  sense, 
he  sajrs,  religion  comprehends  the  belief  ana 
worship  of  Pagans  ana  Mohammedans  as  well 
as  of  Christians — any  religion  consisting  in 
the  belief  of  a  superior  power,  or  powers^  gov- 
erning the  world,  and  m  the  worship  oi  such 
power  or  powers.  And  it  is  in  this  sense  that 
we  speak  of  the  Turkish  relijdon,  or  the  Jew- 
ish religion,  as  well  as  of  the  Christian. 

Now,  it  is  plain  that,  in  either  of  the  first 
three  senses  in  which  we  may  take  the  word 
rehgion  (and  they  do  not  very  materially  dif- 
fer from  each  other),  Masomy  may  n^tfully 
claim  to  be  called  a  religious  institution. 
Closely  and  accurately  examined,  it  will  be 
found  to  answer  to  any  one  of  tne  require- 
ments of  either  of  these  three  definitions.  So 
much  does  it  **  include  a  belief  in  the  being  and 
perfections  of  God,"  that  the  public  profession 
of  such  a  faith  is  essentially  necesjsary  to  gain 
admission  into  the  Order.  No  disbeliever  in 
the  existence  of  a  God  can  be  made  a  Mason. 
The  "revelation  of  his  will  to  man"  is  tech- 
nically called  the  ''spiritual,  moral,  and  Ma- 
sonic trestle-board"  of  every  Mason,  accord- 
ing to  the  rules  and  designs  of  which  he  is  to 
erect  the  spiritual  edifice  of  lus  eternal  life. 
A  "state  of  reward  and  punishment"  is  neces- 
sarily included  in  the  very  idea  of  an  obli- 
gation, which,  without  the  belief  in  such  a 
state,  could  be  of  no  binding  force  or  efficacy. 
And  "true  godliness  or  piety  of  life"  is  incul- 


oated  as  the  invariable  duty  of  every  Maflon; 
from  the  inception  of  the  first  to  the  end  of  the 
very  last  degree  that  he  takes.  So.  again,  in 
reference  to  the  second  and  third  aefinitions, 
all  this  practical  piety  and  performance  of  the 
duties  we  owe  to  God  and  to  our  fellow  men 
arise  from  and  are  founded  on  a  principle  of 
obedience  to  the  Divine  will.  Else  whence,  or 
from  what  other  will,  could  they  have  arisen? 
It  is  the  voice  of  the  G.  A.  O.  T.  U .  symbolised 
to  us  in  every  ceremony  of  our  ritual  and 
from  every  portion  of  the  furniture  of  our 
Lodge,  that  speaks  to  the  true  Mason,  com- 
manding him  to  fear  God  and  to  love  the 
brethren.  It  is  idle  to  say  that  the  Mason 
does  good  flimply  in  obedience  to  the  statutes 
of  the  Older.  These  very  statutes  owe  their 
sanction  to  the  Masonic  idea  of  the  nature  and 
perfections  of  God,  which  idea  has  come  down 
to  us  from  the  earliest  history  of  the  Institu- 
tion, and  the  promulgation  of  which  idea  was 
the  very  object  and  oesign  of  its  orisin. 

But  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  fourth 
definition  does  not  ]^>pear  to  be  strictly  ap- 
plicable to  Masonry.  It  has  no  pretcoision 
to  assume  a  place  among  the  religions  of  the 
world  as  a  sectarian  "sysSem  of  faith  and  wor- 
ship^" in  the  sense  in  which  we  distinguish 
Christianity  from  Judaism,  or  Judaism  from 
Mohammedanism.  In  this  meaning  of  the 
word  we  do  not  and  can  not  speak  of  the  Ma- 
sonic religion,  nor  say  of  a  man  that  he  is  not 
a  Christian,  but  a  Mason.  Here  it  is  that  the 
opponents  of  Freemasonry  have  assumed  mis- 
taken ground,  in  confounding  the  idea  of  a  re- 
ligious institution  with  that  of  the  Christian 
religion  as  a  peculiar  form  of  worship,  and  in 
supposing,  because  Masonry  teaches  religious 
truth,  that  it  is  offered  as  a  substitute  for 
Christian  truth  and  Christian  oblis^tion.  Its 
warmest  and  most  enl^tened  friends  have 
never  advanced  nor  supported  such  a  claim. 
Freemasonry  is  not  .Christianity,  nor  a  sub- 
stitute for  it.  It  is  not  intended  to  supersede 
it  nor  any  other  form  of  worship  or  system 
of  faith.  It  does  not  meddle  with  sectarian 
creeds  or  doctrines,  but  teaches  fundamental 
religious  truth — ^not  enough  to  do  away 
with  the  necessity  of  the  Christian  scheme  of 
salvation,  but  more  than  enough  to  shoW|  to 
demonstrate,  that  it  is,  in  every  philosophical 
sense  of  the  word,  a  religious  institution^ 
and  one,  too,  in  which  the  true  Christian 
Mason  will  find,  if  he  earnestly  seeks  for  them, 
abimdant  tyx)es  and  shadows  of  his  own  ex- 
alted and  divinely  inspired  faith. 

The  tendency  of  all  true  Masonry  is  toward 
religion.  If  it  make  any  progress,  its  progress 
is  to  that  holy  end.  Look  at  its  ancient  land- 
marks, its  sublime  ceremonies,  its  profound 
symbols  and  allegories — all  inculcating  re- 
hgious doctrine,  commanding  religious  ob- 
servance, and  teaching  religious  truth^  and 
who  can  deny  that  it  is  eminently  a  rehgious 
institution? 

But,  besides.  Masonry  is,  in  all  its  forms, 
thoroughly  tinctured  with  a  true  devotional 
spirit.  We  open  and  dose  our  Lodges  with 
prayer;  we  invoke  the  blessing  of  the  Most 
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fligh  upon  an  our  labors;  we  demand  of  our 
neophytes  a  profession  of  trustinf^  belief  in 
the  existence  and  the  superintending  care  of 
God;  and  we  teach  them  to  bow  witn  humil- 
ity and  reverence  at  his  awful  name,  while  his 
holy  law  is  widely  opened  upon  our  altars. 
Freemasonry  is  thus  identified  with  religion; 
and  although  a  man  may  be  eminently  relig- 
ious without  beins  a  Mason,  it  is  impoasdhTe 
that  a  Mason  can  oe  "true  and  trusty''  to  his 
Order  unless  he  is  a  respecter  of  religion  and 
an  observer  of  religious  principle. 

But  the  religion  of  Masonry  is  not  secta- 
rian. It  admits  men  of  every  creed  within  its 
hospitable  bosom,  rejecting  none  and  ai>prov- 
ing  none  for  his  peci^iar  faith.  It  is  not 
Judaism,  thou^  there  is  nothing  in  it  to  ctf- 
fend  a  Jew|  it  is  not  Christianity,  but  there  is 
nothing  in  it  repugnant  to  the  faith  a(  a  Chris- 
tian. Its  reliipon  is  that  jseneral  one  of  na- 
ture and  primitive  revelation — handed  down 
to  us  from  some  ancient  and  patriarchal  priest- 
hood— in  which  all  men  may  agree  and  in 
which  no  men  can  differ.  It  inculcates  the 
practise  of  virtue^  but  it  supplies  no  scheme  of 
redemption  for  sm.  It  pomts  its  disciples  to 
the  path  of  righteousness,  but  it  does  not 
dum  to  be  "the  way^  the  truth,  and  the  life." 
In  so  far,  therefore,  it  cannot  become  a  sub- 
stitute for  Christianity,  but  its  tendency  is 
thitherward;  and,  as  tne  handmaid  of  relig- 
ion, it  may,  and  often  does^  act  as  the  porcn 
that  introduces  its  votaries  mto  the  temple  of 
Divxae  truth. 

Masonry,  then,  is^  indeed,  a  religious  in- 
stitution; and  on  this  ground  mainly,  if  not 
alone,  should  the  religious  Mason  defend  it. 

Kellgloiis  Qoallflcatloiifl.  See  Qtuaifica-* 
turns. 

Removal  of  Lodges*  On  January  25, 
1738.  the  Grand  Lodge  of  England  adopted  a 
TCjsulation  that  no  Lodge  should  be  removed 
without  the  Master's  Knowledge;  that  no 
motion  for  removing  it  should  be  made  in  his 
absence:  and  that  if  he  was  opposed  to  the 
removal,  it  should  not  be  removed  unless  two- 
thirds  of  the  members  present  voted  in  the 
affirmative.  (ConttUutiona,  1738,  p.  157.) 
But  as  this  rule  was  adopted  subsequent  to  the 
General  Regulations  of  1722,  it  is  not  obU^ 
tory  as  a  law  of  Masonrv  at  present.  Tne 
Grand  Lodges  of  England  and  of  New  York 
have  substantially  the  same  rule.  But  unless 
there  be  a  local  regulation  in  the  Constitution 
of  any  particular  Grand  Lodge  to  that  effect, 
there  would  seem  to  be  no  principle  of  Masonic 
law  set  forth  in  the  Ancient  Lanomarks  or  Reg- 
ulations which  forbids  a  Lodge,  upon  the  mere 
vote  of  the  majority,  from  removing  from  one 
house  to  another  m  the  same  town  or  city; 
and  unless  the  Grand  Lodge  of  any  particular 
jurisdiction  has  adopted  a  regulation  forbid- 
ding the  removal  of  a  Lodge  from  one  house  to 
another  without  its  consent,  there  is  no  law  in 
Masonry  of  universal  force  which  would  pro- 
hibit such  a  removal  at  the  mere  option  of  the 

This  refers,  of  oourse,  only  to  the  removal 
bom  one  house  to  another;  but  as  the  town  or 


village  in  which  the  Lodge  is  situated  is  desig- 
nated in  its  Warrant  of  Constitution,  no  sudi 
removal  can  be  made  except  with  the  consent 
of  the  Grand  Lodge,  or,  during  the  recess  of 
that  body,  by  the  Dispensation  of  the  Grand 
Master,  to  be  subsequently  confirmed  by  the 
Grand  Lodge. 

Kenomicliig  Masons*  During  the  anti- 
Masonic  excitement  in  the  United  States, 
which  began  in  1828.  and  lasted  for  a  few 
years,  many  Masons  left  the  Order,  actuated 
by  various  motives  (seldom  good  ones),  and 
attached  themselves  to  the  anti-Masonio 
party.  It  is  not  singular  that  these  deserters, 
who  called  themselves  ''Renoimdng  Masons,'' 
were  the  bitterest  ia  their  hatred  and  the  loud- 
est in  their  vituperations  of  the  Order.  But, 
as  may  be  seen  in  the  article  IndMrilUyt  a 
renunciation  of  the  name  cannot  absolve  any- 
one from  the  obligations  of  a  Mason. 

Bopeal*  As  a  Lodge  cannot  enact  a  new 
by-law  without  the  consent  of  the  Grand 
Lodge,  neither  can  it  repeal  an  old  one  without 
the  same  consent;  nor  can  anjrthing  done  at  a 
stated  meeting  be  repealed  at  a  subsequent 
extra  or  emergent  one. 

Report  of  a  Committee.  When  a  com- 
mittee, to  which  a  subject  had  been  referred, 
has  completed  its  investigation  and  come  to 
an  opimon.  it  directs  its  chairman,  ot  some 
other  manner,  to  prepare  an  expression  of  its 
views,  to  be  submitted  to  the  Lodge.  The 
paper  containing  this  expression  of  views  is 
called  its  report,  which  may  be  framed  in 
three  different  forms:  It  may  contain  only  an 
expression  of  opinion  on  the  subject  which  had 
been  referred;  or  it  may  oontam,  in  addition 
to  this,  an  eicpress  resolution  or  series  of  res- 
olutions, the  adoption  of  which  by  the  assem- 
bly is  recommended ;  or,  lastly,  it  may  contain 
one  or  more  resolutions^  without  any  prelim* 
inarv  expression  of  opimon. 

The  report,  when  prepared,  is  read  to  the 
members  of  the  committee,  and,  if  it  meets 
with  their  final  sanction,  the  chairman,  or  one 
of  the  members,  is  directed  to  present  it  to  the 
Lodge. 

The  reading  of  the  report  is  its  reception, 
and  the  next  question  will  be  on  its  adoption. 
If  it  contains  a  recommendation  of  resolu'- 
tions,  the  adoption  of  the  report  will  be  equiv- 
alent to  an  adoption  of  the  resolutions,  but  the 
report  may.  on  the  question  of  adoption,  be 
otherwise  disposed  ot  by  being  laid  on  the 
table,  postponed,  or  recommitted.  (See  the 
subject  ful^  discussed  in  Dr.  Mack&f 's  trea- 
tise on  Parliamentary  Law  as  applied  to  the 
Gooemmeni  of  Masonic  Bodies^  ch.  xxxi.) 

BeiM>rtorial  Corps*  A  name  recently 
(^ven  in  the  United  states  to  that  useful  and 
intelligent  body  of  Masons  who  write,  in  their 
respective  Grand  Lodges,  the  reports  on  For- 
ekn  Correspondence.  Through  the  exertions 
oiDr.  Corson,  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  Ford^  Correspondence  of  New  Jersey,  a 
convenlaon  of  this  body  was  held  at  Baltimore 
ID  1871,  during  the  session  of  the  General 
Grand  Chapter,  and  measures  were  then  taken 
to  establish  a  triennial  convention.    Such  a 
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oonvention  would  aaBume  no  l^giBlative  pow- 
«n,  but  would  siinp^  meet  for  the  intercom- 
munication  of  ideas  and  the  interchange  of 
finatemal  greetinm. 

Bepresentative  of  a  Grand  Lodge.  A 
brother  app<»nted  by  one  Grand  Lodge  to  rep- 
reeent  its  interest  in  another.  The  repre- 
sentative is  generally,  although  not  necessar- 
ily, a  member  of  the  Grand  Lodge  to  whom  he 
is  accredited,  and  receives  his  appointment  on 
its  nomination,  but  he  wears  the  clothing  of 
the  Grand  Lodge  which  he  represents.  He 
is  reauired  to  attend  the  meetings  of  the 
Grand  Lodge  to  which  he  is  accredited,  and 
to  communicate  to  his  constituents  an  abstract 
of  the  proceedings,  and  other  matters  of  Ma- 
sonic intopest.  But  it  is  doubtful  whether  these 
duties  are  generally  performed.  The  office  of 
representative  appears  to  be  rather  one  of 
honor  than  of  service.  In  the  French  system, 
a  representative  is  called  a  ''gage  d'amiti^.'' 

Befvesentatlves  of  Lodges.  In  the  Gen- 
ial Regulations  of  1721  it  was  enacted  that 
"  The  Grand  Lodge  consists  of  and  is  formed  by 
the  Masters  and  Wardens  of  all  the  regular 
particular  Lodges  upon  record  ** ;  and  also  that 
''The  majority  of  every  particular  Lodge, 
when  congregated^  shall  have  the  privilege 
of  giving  instructions  to  their  Master  and 
Waniens  before  the  assembling  of  the  Grand 
Chapter  or  Lodge,  at  the  three  quarterly  com- 
mumcations  hereafter  mentioned  and  of  the 
Annual  Grand  Lodge  too ;  because  their  Master 
and  Wardens  are  their  Representatives  and 
are  supposed  to  speak  their  mind."  {Corir 
stituHonaf  1723^  p.  ol.)  A  few  modem  Grand 
Lodges  have  diarancnised  the  Wardens  also, 
and  confined  the  representation  to  the  Masters 
onl^r.  But  this  is  evidently  an  innovation, 
having  no  color  of  authority  in  the  Old  Reg- 
ulations. [E.  L.  H.] 

Bepresentetfre  System.  Tlie  system  of 
appointing  representatives  of  Grand  Lodges 
originated  some  years  ago  with  the  Grand 
Lodge  of  New  York.  It  at  first  met  with 
much  opposition,  but  has  gradually  gained 
favor,  and  there  are  now  but  few  Grand 
Lodges  in  Europe  or  America  that  have  not 
adopted  it.  Although  the  original  plan  in- 
tended by  the  founders  of  the  system  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  effectually  carried  out  in 
aU  its  details,  it  has  at  least  been  successful  as 
a  means  of  more  closely  cementing  the  bonds 
of  union  between  the  bodies  mutually  rep- 
resented. 

Keprlmand.  A  reproof  formally  com- 
municated to  the  offender  for  some  fault  com- 
mitted, and  the  lowest  grade,  above  censure, 
of  Masonic  punishment.  It  can  be  inflicted 
only  on  changes  made,  and  by  a  majority  vote 
of  the  Lodge.  It  may  be  private  or  public. 
Private  reprimand  is  generally  communi- 
cated to  the  offender  by  a  letter  from  the  Mas- 
ter. Public  reprimand  is  given  orally  in  the 
Lod^  and  in  the  presence  of  the  brethren.  A 
reprimand  does  not  affect  the  Masonic  stand- 
ingof  the  person  reprimanded. 

Jiepatatlon.  In  the  technical  languaj^  of 
Masonry,  a  man  of  good  reputation  is  said  to 


be  one  who  is  "under  the  tongue  of  good  re> 
port'^  and  this  constitutes  one  of  the  indis- 
pensable qualifications  of  a  candidate  for  in- 
itiation. 

Residence.  It  is  the  Keneral  usage  in 
America,  and  may  be  considered  as  the  Ma- 
sonic law  of  custom,  that  the  application  of  a 
candidate  for  initiation  must  be  made  to  the 
Lodge  nearest  his  place  of  residence.  There 
is,  however,  no  ei^ress  law  upon  this  subject 
either  in  the  ancient  landmarks  or  the  Old 
Constitutions,  and  its  positive  sanction  as  a 
law  in  any  jurisdiction  must  be  found  in  the 
local  enactments  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  that 
jurisdiction.  Still  there  can  be  no  ooubt  that 
expediency  and  justice  to  the  Order  make  such 
a  regulation  necessary,  and  accordingly  many 
Grand  Lodges  have  incorporated  such  a  regu- 
lation in  their  Constitutions;  and  of  course, 
whenever  this  has  been  done,  it  becomes  a 
positive  law  in  that  jmisdiction. 

It  has  also  been  contended  by  some  Amer- 
ican Masonic  jurists  that  a  non-resident  of  a 
State  is  not  entitled,  on  a  temporary  visit  to 
that  State,  to  apply  for  initiation.  There  is, 
however,  no  landmark  nor  written  law  in  the 
ancient  Constitutions  which  forbids  the  initia- 
tion of  non-residents.  Still,  as  there  can  be 
no  question  that  the  conf  emnff  of  the  degrees 
of  Masonry  on  a  stranger  is  always  inexpedi- 
ent, and  frequently  productive  of  injury  and 
injustice,  by  foisting  on  the  Lodges  near  the 
candidate's  residence  unworthy  and  unac- 
ceptable persons,  there  has  been  a  very  general 
disposition  among  the  Grand  Lod^  of  this 
country  to  discoimtenance  the  imtiation  of 
non-residents.  Many  of  them  have  adopted 
a  specific  regulation  to  this  effect,  and  in  all 
jurisdictions  where  this  has  been  done,  the 
law  becomes  imperative;  for,  as  the  land- 
marks are  entirely  silent  on  the  subject,  the 
local  regulation  is  left  to  the  discretion  of  each 
jurisdiction.  But  no  such  rule  has  ever  ex- 
isted among  European  Lodges. 

Besigiiaaoii  oi  Membership.  The  spirit 
of  the  law  of  Masonry  does  not  recognise  the 
right  of  any  member  of  a  Lodge  to  resign  his 
membership,  unless  it  be  for  the  purpose  of 
uniting  with  another  Lodge.  This  mode  of 
resignation  is  called  a  demission.  (See 
Demit.) 

Beslgiiatioii  of  Office*  Every  oflScer  of  a 
Lod^,  or  rather  Masonic  or^inization,  being 
required  at  the  time  of  his  installation  into 
omce  to  enter  into  an  obligation  that  he  will 
perform  the  duties  of  that  office  for  a  speci- 
ned  time  and  until  his  successor  is  installed, 
it  has  been  repeatedly  held  by  the  Masonic 
jurists  of  this  country  that  an  officer  once 
elected  and  installed  cannot  resign  his  office; 
and  this  may  be  considered  as  a  well-estab- 
lished law  of  American  Masonry. 

Besolutton.  In  parliamentary  law,  a 
proposition,  when  first  presented,  is  called  a 
motion;  if  adopted,  it  becomes  a  resolution. 
Many  Grand  Lodges  adopt,  from  time  to  time, 
in  addition  to  the  provisions  of  their  Consti- 
tution, certain  resolutions  on  important  sub- 
jects,  which,   ^vin^  them   an   apparently 
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greater  weight  of  authority  than  ordinaiy 
enactments,  are  frequenUy  appended  to  their 
Ck)nstitution,  or  their  tranaaction,  under  the 
imposing  title  of  *' Standing  Regulations/' 
But  this  weight  of  authority  is  only  apparent. 
These  standing  resolutions  having  been 
adopted,  like  all  other  resolutions,  by  a  mere 
majority  vote,  are  subject,  like  them,  to  be 
repealea  or  rescinded  by  the  same  vote. 

Aespeetftble.  A  tiUe  given  by  the  French, 
as  Wanhiphil  is  by  the  English,  to  a  Lodge. 
Thus,  La  KeBpedable  Lege  de  ta  Candeur  is 
equivalent  to  ''The  Worshipful  Lodge  of 
Candor/'  It  is  generally  abbreviated  as 
R.*.  L.*.  or  Iv.*.  I     >•'- 

Ee^ponse*  Li  the  liturgical  services  of  the 
church  an  answer  made  by  the  people  speaking 
alternately  with  the  clergyman.  In  tne  cere- 
monial OMervances  of  Freemasonry  there  are 
many  responses,  the  Master  and  the  brethren 
taking  alternate  parts,  especially  in  the  funer- 
al service  as  laid  down  first  by  Preston,  and 
now  very  generally  adopted.  In  all  Masonic 
prayers  the  proper  response,  never  to  be 
omitted,  is,  ''So  mote  it  be." 

Restormtlon*  The  restoration,  or,  as  it  is 
also  called,  the  reinstatement  of  a  Mason  who 
had  been  excluded,  suspended,  or  expelled,  may 
be  the  voluntary  act  of  the  Lodge,  or  that  of 
the  Grand  Lodge  on  appeal,  when  tne  sentence 
of  the  Lodge  has  been  reversed  on  account  of 
illegality  in  the  trial,  or  injustice,  or  undue 
severity  in  the  sentence.  It  may  also,  as  in 
the  instance  of  definite  suspension,  be  the  re- 
sult of  the  termination  of  the  period  of  sus- 
pension, when  the  suspended  member  is,  ipso 
jactOj  restored  without  any  further  action  of 
the  Lodge. 

The  restoration  from  indefinite  suspension 
must  be  equivalent  to  a  reinstatement  in  mem- 
barship,because  the  suspension  being  removed, 
the  offender  is  at  once  invested  with  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  which  he  had  never  been  di- 
vest^, but  onljr  temporarily  deprived. 

But  restoration  from  expu&ion  may  be 
either  to  membership  in  the  Lodge  or  simply 
to  the  privileges  of  the  Order. 

It  may  also  be  ex  gratia,  or  an  act  of  menrjr, 
the  past  offense  being  condoned;  or  ex  ddnto 
justitUB,  by  a  reversal  of  the  sentence  for  ille- 
09dlty  of  trial  or  injustice  in  the  verdict. 

Tlie  restoration  ex  gratia  may  be  either  bv 
the  Lodse  or  the  Grand  Lodge  on  appeal.  M 
by  the  Lodge,  it  ma^  be  to  memb^^i>.  or 
only  to  good  standing  in  the  Order.  But  if  by 
the  Gra^  Lodge,  the  restoration  can  only  be 
to  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  Order.  The 
Mason  having  been  justly  and  legally  ex- 
pelled from  the  Lodge,  the  Grand  Lodge  pos- 
sesses no  prerogative  by  which  it  could  en- 
force a  Lodge  to  admit  one  l^^y  expelled 
any  more  than  it  could  a  profane  who  had 
never  been  initiated. 

But  if  the  restoration  be  ex  debito  jttetiiioe.  as 
an  act  of  justice,  because  the  trial  or  verdict 
had  been  ulegal.  then  the  brother,  never  hav^ 
ing  been  lawiully  expelled  from  the  Lodge  or 
the  Otder,  but  being  at  the  very  time  of  his 
appeal  a  member  of  the  Lodge,  unjustly  or  il- 


l^ally  deprived  of  his  rights,  the  restoration 
in  this  case  by  the  Grand  Lodge  must  be  to 
membership  in  the  Lodge.  Any  other  course, 
such  as  to  restore  him  to  the  Order  but  not 
to  membership,  would  be  manifestly  unjust. 
The  Grand  Lodge  having  reversed  the  trial 
and  sentence  of  the  subordinate  Lodg^.  that 
trial  and  sentence  become  null  and  void,  and 
the  Mason  who  had  been  unjustly  expelled  is 
at  once  restored  to  his  original  status.  (See 
this  subiect  fully  discussed  in  Dr.  Mack^'s 
TextBowo  cf  Masonic  Jurisprudence,  Book  VI., 
chap,  iii.) 

msumetloil.  The  doctrine  of  a  resur- 
rection to  a  future  and  eternal  life  constitutes 
an  indispensable  portion  of  the  religiotis  faith 
of  Masonry.  It  is  not  authoritativdy  incul- 
cated as  a  point  of  dogmatic  creed^  but  is  im- 
?res8ively  taught  by  the  symbolism  of  the 
'bird  Degree.  This  dogma  has  existed  among 
almost  all  nations  from  a  very  early  period. 
The  Egyptians,  in  their  mysteries,  taught  a 
final  resurrection  of  the  soul.  Altnoufp  the 
Jews,  in  escaping  from  their  Egyptian  thral- 
dom, did  not  carry  this  doctrine  with  them 
into  the  desert — for  it  formed  no  part  of  the 
Mosaic  theolo|;y — yet  the}r  subsequently, 
after  the  captivi^,  borrowed  it  from  the  Zoro- 
astrians.  The  Brahmans  and  Buddhists  of 
the  East,  the  Etruscans  of  the  South,  and  the 
Druids  and  the  Scandinavian  Skakis  of  the 
West,  nursed  the  faith  of  a  resurrection  to 
future  life.  The  Greeks  and  the  Romans 
subscribed  to  it;  and  it  was  one  of  the  gr^t 
objects  of  their  mysteries  to  teach  it.  It  is, 
as  we  all  know,  an  essential  part  of  the  Chris- 
tian faith,  and  was  exemplified,  in  his  own  res- 
urrection, by  Christ  to  his  followers.  In  Free- 
masonry, a  particular  degree,  the  Master's, 
has  been  appropriated  to  teach  it  by  an  im- 
pressive symbousm.  "Thus."  says  Hutchin- 
son (Spirit  of  Masonry,  p.  164), "  our  Order  is  a 
positive  contradiction  to  Judaic  blindness  and 
infidelity,  and  testifies  our  faith  concerning 
the  resurrection  of  the  body." 

We  mav  deny  that  there  has  been  a  regular 
descent  of  FreCT:iasonry,  as  a  secret  organiza- 
tion, from  the  mystical  association  of  the  Eleu- 
sinians,  the  Samothracians,  or  the  Dionysians. 
No  one,  however,  who  carefully  examines  the 
mode  in  which  the  resurrection  or  restoration 
to  life  was  taught  by  a  symbol  and  a  ceremony 
in  the  Ancient  Mysteries,  and  how  the  same 
dogma  is  now  taught  in  the  Masonic  initia- 
tion, can,  without  absolutely  rejecting  the 
evident  concatenation  of  circumstances  which 
lies  patent  before  him.  refuse  his  assent  to  the 
proposition  that  the  latter  was  derived  from 
the  former.  The  resemblance  between  the 
Ddonysiac  legend,  for  instance,  and  the 
Hiramic^  cannot  have  been  purely  accidental. 
The  cham  that  connects  them  is  easily  found 
in  the  fact  that  the  Pagan  mjrsteries  lasted 
until  the  fourth  century  of  the  Christian  era, 
and,  as  the  fathers  of  the  church  lamented,  ex- 
ercised an  influence  over  the  secret  societies  of 
the  Middle  Ages. 

Returns  of  Lodges.  Every  subordinate 
Lodge  is  required  to  make  annually  to  the 
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Grand  Lodge  a  statement  of  the  names  of  its 
members,  and  the  number  of  admissions,  de- 
missions, and  expulsions  or  rejections  that 
have  taken  place  within  the  year.  This  state- 
ment is  called  a  return,  A  nc^ect  to  make  the 
annual  return  causes  a  forfeiture  of  the  tuAit 
of  representation  in  the  Grand  Lodge,  llie 
sum  due  by  the  Lodge  is  based  on  the  return, 
as  a  tax  is  levied  for  each  member  and  each 
initiation.  The  Grand  Lodge  is  also,  by  this 
means,  made  acquainted  with  the  state  of  its 
subordinates  ana  the  condition  of  the  Order 
in  its  jurisdiction. 

Reuben.  The  eldest  son  of  Jacob.  Amonjg 
the  Royal  Arch  banners,  that  of  Reuben  is 
purple,  and  betas  a  man  as  the  device.  It 
IS  appropriated  to  the  Grand  Master  of 
the  Second  Veil. 

Bevelatlon*  The  follovnng  is  an  extract 
from  Mackenzie's  Roj^  Masonic  CycLo- 
vasdia  upon  this  subject:  ''With  inmiite 
learning  and  patience  the  author  of  The  Book 
of  God,  who  preserves  strict  anonymitv,  has 
endeavoured  to  show  that  the  work  (Apoca- 
lypse) was  originally  revealed  to  a  primaeval 
Jonn,  otherwise  Oamnes,  and  identical  with 
the  first  messenger  of  God  to  man.  This 
theory  is  sufficiently  remarkable  to  be  men- 
tioned here.  The  messengers,  twelve  in 
number,  are  supposed  by  the  author  to 
appear  at  intervals  of  600  years.  Thus: 
1,  Adam,  a.  m.  3000;  2,  Enoch,  ▲.  if.  3600; 
3,  Fohi,  A.  M.  4200;  4.  Brigoo,  A.  if.  4800; 
5,  Zaratusht,  a.  m.  5400;  6,  Thoth,  a.  m. 
6000;  7,  Amoeis  or  Moses,  a.  m.  6600;  8, 
Laotseu.  a.  m.  7200;  9,  Jesus,  a.  if.  7800; 
10,  Monammed,  a.  m.  8400;  11,  Chengis- 
Khan,  a.  m.  9000;  and,  12,  the  twelfth  mes- 
senger vet  to  be  revealed,  a.  if.  9600.  With 
the  aid  of  this  theory,  the  whole  history 
of  the  world,  down  to  our  own  days,  is  shown 
to  be  foretold  in  the  Apocalypse,  ana  although 
it  is  difficult  to  agree  with  the  accomplished 
writer's  conclusions,  supported  by  him  with 
an  array  of  learning  ana  a  sincere  belief  in 
what  is  stated,  no  one  with  anv  taste  for 
these  studies  should  be  without  this  wonder- 
ful series  of  books.  The  same  author  has 
published,  in  two  volumes,  a  revised  edition 
of  the  Book  cf  Enoch,  witn  a  conmientAry, 
sjdd  he  promises  to  continue,  and,  if  possible, 
complete  his  design." 

Bevelatloiis  of  IfMonry.  See  Expo- 
siHane, 

Bevels,  Master  of  the.  An  officer  at- 
tached to  the  royal  or  other  eminent  house- 
hold, whose  function  it  was  to  preside  when 
the  members  and  guests  were  at  refresh- 
ment, physical  and  intellectual,  to  have 
charge  of  the  amusements  of  the  court  or  of 
the  nobleman  to  whose  house  he  was  at- 
tached during  the  twelve  Christmas  holidays. 
In  Masonic  language,  the  Junior  Warden. 

Reverend.  A  title  sometimes  given  to  the 
chaplain  of  a  Masonic  body. 

Beverenttal  Sign.  The  second  sim  in  the 
Enj^lish  ^oy&l  Arch  system,  and  mus  ex- 
plained. We  are  taueht  by  the  reverential 
sigQ  to  bend  with  submission  and  resigna- 


tion beneath  the  chastening  hand  of  the 
Almighty,  and  at  the  same  time  to  engsraft 
his  law  m  our  hearts.  This  expressive  form, 
in  which  the  Father  of  the  hmnan  race  first 
presented  himself  before  the  face  of  tiie 
Most  Bif^f  to  receive  the  denunciation  and 
terrible  judgment,  was  adopted  by  our 
Grand  Master  Moses,  who,  when  the  Lord 
i»peared  to  him  in  the  burning  bush  on 
Mount  Horeb.  covered  his  face  from  the 
brightness  of  tne  Divine  presence. 

BeTestlary*  The  wararobcj  or  place  for 
keepin|{  sacied  vestments.  Distinctive  cos- 
tumes m  public  worship  formed  a  part  not 
only  of  tne  Jewish,  but  of  almost  all  the 
ancient  religions.  The  revestiary  was  com- 
mon to  them  alL  The  Master  of  the  Wardrobe 
became  a  necessity. 

BevivaL    The    occurrences    which    took 

?lace  in  the  city  of  London,  in  the  vear 
717,  when  that  important  body,  which 
has  since  been  known  as  the  Grand  Lodge 
of  England,  was  organised,  have  been  lU- 
ways  Known  in  Masonic  history  as  tiie 
"Revival  of  Masonry.*'  Anderson,  in  the 
first  edition  of  the  ConetUutione,  published 
in  1723  (p.  47),  speaks  of  the  freebom  British 
nations  having  revived  the  drooping  Lodges 
of  London;  but  he  makes  no  other  ref- 
erence to  the  transaction.  In  his  second 
edition,  published  in  1738,  he  is  more  dif- 
fuse, ana  the  account  there  given  is  the 
only  authority  we  possess  of  uie  organisa- 
tion made  in  1717:  Preston  and  idl  subse- 
quent writers  have  of  course  derived  their 
authority  from  Anderson.  The  transac- 
tions are  thus  detailed  by  Preston  {lUueL, 
ed.  1792,  p.  246),  whose  account  is  preferred, 
as  containing  in  a  more  succinct  form  all 
that  Anderson  has  more  profusely  detailed. 

"On  the  accession  of  George  I.,  the  Ma- 
sons in  London  and  its  environs,  finding 
themselves  de])rived  of  Sir  Christopher 
Wren  and  their  annual  meetinss  discon- 
tinued, resolved  to  cement  themselves  under 
a  new  Grand  Master,  and  to  revive  the 
communications  and  annual  festivals  of^ 
the  Society.  With  this  view^  the  Lodges 
at  the  Goose  and  Gridiron,  m  St.  Paul's 
Church-Yard:  the  Crown,  in  Parker's  Lane, 
near  Drury  Lane;  the  Apple-Tree  Tavern, 
in  Charles  Street,  Covent  Garden;  and  the 
Rummer  and  Grapes  Tavern,  in  Channel 
Row,  Westminster,  the  only  four  Lodges 
in  being  in  the  South  of  England  at  that 
time,  with  some  other  old  brethrm^  met 
at  Uie  Apple-Tree  Tavern,  above  mentioned, 
in  February,  1717;  and,  having  voted  the 
oldest  Master  Mason  then  present  into 
the  chair,  constituted  themselves  a  Grand 
Lodge,  pro  tempore^  in  due  form.  At  this 
meeting  it  was  resolved  to  revive  the  Quar- 
terly Ck^mmunications  of  the  Fratemitv,  and 
to  hold  the  next  annual  assembly  and  feast 
on  the  24th  of  June  at  the  Goose  and  Gridiron, 
in  St.  Paul's  Church-Yard,  (in  compliment 
to  the  oldest  Lodge,  which  then  met  there,) 
for  the  purpose  of  electing  a  Grand  Master 
among  tnemselvesi  till  they  should  have  the 
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honor  of  a  noble  brother  at  their  head.  Ao- 
oordin^y,  on  8t.  John  the  Baptist's  day, 
1717,  in  the  tiiird  year  of  the  reign  of 
King  George  I.,  the  assembly  and  feast  were 
heloat  Qie  said  house;  when  uie  oldest  Master 
Mason  and  the  Master  of  a  Lodge  having 
taken  the  chair,  a  list  of  proper  candidates 
for  the  office  of  Grand  Master  was  pro- 
duced; and  the  names  being  separately 
proposed,  Uie  brethren,  by  a  great  majority 
of  hands,  elected  Mr.  Anthony  Sa^er  Grand 
Master  of  Masons  for  the  ensuing  year; 
who  was  forthwith  invested  by  the  sale 
oldest  Master,  installed  by  the  Master  o 
the  oldest  Lodge,  and  duly  congratulatec 
by  ihe  assembly,  who  paid  himvhom^. 
llie  Grand  Master  then  entered  on  the  du- 
ties of  his  office,  appointed  his  Wardens,  and 
commanded  the  brethren  of  the  four  Lodges 
to  meet  him  and  his  Wardens  quarterly  in 
communication;  enjoining  them  at  the  same 
time  to  recommend  to  all  the  Fraternity  a 
punctual  attendance  on  the  next  annual 
assembly  and  feast." 

Recentlv,  this  claim,  that  Masonry  was 
not  for  the  first  time  organised,  but  only 
revived  in  1717,  has  been  attacked  by  some 
of  those  modem  iconoclasts  who  refuse 
credence  to  anything  traditional,  or  even 
to  any  record  which  is  not  supported  by 
other  contemporary  authority.  Chief  among 
these  is  Bro.  W.  P.  Buchan,  of  England, 
who,  in  his  numerous  articles  in  the  Ixm-' 
don  Freemason  (1871  and  1872),  has  attacked 
the  antiquity  of  Freemasonry,  and  refuses 
to  give  it  an  existence  anterior  to  the  year 
1717.  His  exact  theory  is  that  "our  sys- 
tem of  degrees,  words,  grips,  signs,  etc.. 
was  not  in  existence  until  about  a.  d.  1717." 
He  admits,  however,  that  certain  of  the 
"elements  or  sroundwork"  of  the  degrees 
existed  before  that  year,  but  not  confined  to 
the  Masons,  being  common  to  all  the  gilds. 
He  thinks  that  the  present  system  was 
indebted  to  the  inventive  genius  of  Anderson 
and  Desaguliers.  And  he  supposes  that  it 
was  simpiy  "a  reconstruction  of  an  ancient 
society,  vis.,  of  some  form  of  old  Pagan 
philoeophv."  Hence,  he  contends  that  it 
was  not  a  ^'  revivid,"  but  only  a ''  renaissance," 
and  he  explains  his  meaning  in  the  following 


'^Before  the  eighteenth  century  we  had  a 
renaissance  of  Pagan  architecture;  then,  to 
follow  suit,  in  the  eighteenth  century  we  had 
a  renaissance  in  a  new  dress  of  Pagan  mys- 
ticism; but  for  neither  are  we  indebted  to 
the  Operative  Masons,  although  the  Opera- 
tive Masons  were  made  use  of  in  both  cases." 
QiAmdan  Freemason,  September  23, 1871.) 

Buchan's  theory^  has  been  attacked  by 
Bros.  William  J.  Hughan  and  Chalmers  I. 
Paton.  That  he  is  right  in  his  theory^,  that  the 
three  degrees  of  Master,  Fellow-Craft,  and 
Apprentice  were  unknown  to  the  Masons  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  and  that  these  classes 
existed  only  as  fp-adations  of  rank,  will  be  very 
generally  admitted.  But  there  is  unques- 
tionable  evidence  tiiat  the  modes  of  recog- 


nition, the  method  of  government^  the  legends, 
and  much  of  the  ceremonial  of  imtiation,  were 
in  existence  among  the  Operative  Masons  of 
the  Middle  Ases,  and  were  transmitted  to  the 
Speculative  Masons  of  the  eid^teenth  century. 
The  work  of  Anderson,  of  Desaguliers,  and 
their  contemporaries,  was  to  improve  and  to 
enlarge,  but  not  to  invent.  The  Masonic 
system  of  the  present  day  has  been  the  result 
of  a  slow  but  steady  growth.  Just  as  the  lec- 
tures of  Anderson,  known  to  us  from  their 
Sublication  in  1725,  were  subsequenUy  modi- 
ed  and  enlarged  by  the  successive  labors  of 
Clare,  of  Dunckerley,  of  Preston,  and  of  Hem- 
ming, did  he  and  Desaguliers  submit  the  sim- 
ple ceremoniaL  which  they  found  at  the  re- 
organization oi  the  Grand  Lodge  in  1717,  to  a 
similar  modification  and  enlargement. 


Revoke.  When  a  Dispensation  is  issued 
by  a  Grand  Master  for  the  organization  of  a 
Lodge,  it  is  granted  "  to  continue  of  force  until 
the  Grand  Lodge  shall  grant  a  Warrant,  or 
until  the  Dispensation  is  revoked  bv  the 
Grand  Master  or  the  Grand  Lodge."  A  Dis- 
l>ensation  may  therefore  be  revoked  at  any 
time  by  the  authority  which  issued  it,  or  bv 
a  higher  authority.  Charters  are  arreeUa, 
jarfwUd,  or  dedared  nvJH  and  void;  Dispensa- 
tions are  revoked. 

Bhetoric*  The  art  of  embellishing  lan- 
guage with  the  ornaments  of  construction,  so 
as  to  enable  the  speaker  to  persuade  or  affect 
his  hearers.  It  supposes  ana  requires  a  proper 
acquaintance  with  the  resi  of  the  liberal  arts; 
for  the  first  step  toward  adorning  a  discourse 
is  for  the  speaker  to  become  thoroughly  ac- 
q[uainted  with  its  subject,  and  hence  the  an- 
cient rule  that  the  orator  should  be  acquainted 
with  all  the  arts  and  sciences.  Its  importance 
as  a  branch  of  liberal  education  is  recom- 
mended to  the  Mason  in  the  Fellow-Craft's 
Degree.  It  is  one  of  the  seven  liberal  arts 
and  sciences,  the  second  in  order,  and  is  de- 
scribed in  the  ancient  Constitutions  as  ''ret- 
oricke  that  teacheth  a  man  to  speake  f  aire  and 
in  subtill  termes."     (HarUnan  MS.,  No.  1942.) 

fthode  Island*  Masonrv  was  introduced 
into  Rhode  Island  in  1750  by  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Lodge  at  Newport,  the  Charter  for 
which  had  been  granted  by  the  St.  John's 
Grand  Lodge  of  Boston  on  December  27, 
1740.  The  same  Grand  Lodge  established  a 
second  Lodge  at  Providence  on  January  18, 
1757.  On  April  6,  1701.  these  two  Lodges 
organised  a  Grand  Lodge  at  Providence, 
Christopher  Champlin  beins  elected  the  first 
Grand  Master.  This  is  the  first  instance 
known  in  Masonic  historv  of  the  organisation 
of  a  Grand  Lodge  by  only  two  subordinates. 
The  act  was  irr^^ular,  and  the  precedent  has 
never  subsequently  been  followed.  It  was 
not  until  1709  that  the  new  Grand  Lodge 
granted  its  first  Charter  for  the  establishment 
of  a  third  Lodge  at  Warren.  The  Grand 
Chapter  was  organised  in  March,  1708,  and 
the  Grand  Council  in  October,  1860.  The 
Grand  Commandery  forms  a  part  of  a  common 
body  known  as  the  Grand  Commandery  of 
Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island.    It  was 
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formed  in  1805,  and  the  celebrated  Thomas 
Smith  Wdbb  was  its  first  presiding  officer. 

Bhodes*  An  island  in  the  Mediterranean 
Sea,  which,  although  nominally  under  the 
government  of  the  Emperor  of  Constanti- 
nople, was  in  1308  in  the  poaseasion  of  Saracen 
pirates.  In  that  year,  Fulke  de  Villaret, 
Grand  Master  of  the  Knights  Hospitalers, 
having  landed  with  a  large  force,  drove  out  the 
Saracens  and  took  possession  of  the  island, 
which  became  the  seat  of  the  Order,  who  re- 
moved to  it  from  Cyprus  and  continued  to 
occupy  it  until  it  was  retaken  by  the  Saracens 
in  1522,  when  the  knights  were  transferred  to 
the  island  of  Malta.  Their  residence  for  over 
two  hundred  years  at  Rhodes  caused  them 
sometimes  to  receive  the  title  of  the  Knights 
of  Rhodes. 

Rhodes,  Knight  of.  See  Knight  of 
Rhodes. 

Blbbon.  The  use  of  a  ribbon,  with  the 
official  jewel  suspended  and  attached  to  a 
buttonhole  instead  of  the  collar,  recently 
adopted  b  v  a  few  American  Lodges,  is  a  viola- 
tion of  the  ancient  customs  of  the  Order. 
The  collar  cut  in  a  triangular  shape,  with  the 
jewel  suspended  from  the  apex,  dates  from  the 
earliest  tune  of  the  revival,  and  is  perhaps  as 
old  as  the  apron  itself.     (See  Collar?^ 

BIdel,  Cornelius  Johann  Budolph. 
Bom  at  Hamburg,  May  25,  1750,  and  died  at 
Weimar,  January  16, 1821.  He  was  an  active 
and  learned  Mason,  and  for  many  years  the 
Master  of  the  Lodge  Amalia  at  Weimar.  In 
1817,  he  published  in  four  volumes  an  elab- 
orate ana  valuable  work  entitled  VeratuJi 
eines  Alphabelischen  VerzeichnisaeSf  u.  8.  k?., 
i.  e., '' An  essay  toward  an  Alphabetical  Cata- 
logue of  important  events,  for  the  knowledee 
and  history  of  Freemasonry^  and  espjecially 
for  a  critical  examination  of  the  origin  and 
growth  of  the  various  rituals  and  systems 
from  1717  to  1817." 

Right  Angle.  A  right  angle  is  the  meeting 
of  two  lines  in  an  angle  of  ninetv  degrees, 
or  the  fourth  part  of  a  circle.  EiEtch  of  its 
lines  is  perpendicular  to  the  other:  and  as 
the  perpenmcular  line  is  a  symbol  of  upright- 
ness of  conduct,  the  right  angle  has  been 
adopted  by  Masons  as  an  emblem  of  virtue. 
Sucn  was  also  its  signification  among  the 
Pythagoreans.  The  right  angle  is  repre- 
sented in  the  Lodges  by  the  square,  as  the 
horizontal  is  by  the  level,  and  the  perpen- 
dicular by  the  plumb. 

Bight  Eminent.  An  epithet  prefixed  to 
the  title  of  the  Deputy  Grand  Master  of  the 
Grand  Encampment  of  Knights  Templar  of 
the  United  States,  and  to  that  of  the  Grand 
Commander  of  a  State  Grand  Commandery. 

Bl^ht  Excellent.  The  epithet  prefixed  to 
the  title  of  all  superior  officers  of  a  Grand 
Chapter  of  Royal  Arch  Masonry  below  the 
digmty  of  a  Grand  High  Priest. 

Bight  Hand.  The  right  hand  has  in  all 
ages  been  deemed  an  important  symbol  to 
represent  the  virtue  of  fiaelity.  Among  the 
ancients,  the  right  hand  and  fidelity  to  an  ob- 
ligation were  almost  deemed  synonymous 


terms.  Thus,  among  the  Romans,  the  ex- 
pression ''fallere  dextram,"  to  betray  the  right 
hand,  also  signified  to  violate  faith;  and  "jun- 
gere  dextraa/'  to  ioin  right  handsy  meant  to 
aioe  a  mutual  pledae.  .Ajnong  the  Hebrews, 
Y^'^,  iamin,  the  right  hand,  was  derived  from 

]OHfaman,  to  be  faithful. 

The  practise  of  the  ancients  was  con- 
formable to  these  peculiarities  of  .  idiom. 
Among  the  Jews,  to  give  the  risht  hand 
was  considered  as  a  mark  of  frienoship  and 
fidelity.  Thus  St.  Paul  8a3rB,  "when  James, 
Cephas,  and  John,  who  seemed  to  be  pillars, 
perceived  the  grace  that  was  given  unto 
me,  they  gave  to  me  and  Barnabas  the  right 
hands  <^  feUowahiPf  that  we  should  go  unto 
the  heathen,  ana  they  unto  the  circum- 
cision." (Gal.  ii.  9.)  The  same  expression, 
also,  occurs  in  Maccabees.  We  meet,  in- 
deeuj  continually  in  the  Scriptures  with 
allusions  to  the  right  hand  as  an  emblem  of 
truth  and  fidelity.  Thus  in  Psalm  cxliv. 
it  is  said,  ''their  right  hand  is  a  right  hand 
of  falsehood.*'  that  is  to  say,  they  lift  up 
their  rj^t  hand  to  swear  to  what  is  not 
true.  This  lifting  up  of  the  right  hand 
was,  in  fact,  the  umversal  mode  adopted 
among  both  Jews  and  Pag;ans  in  taking  an 
oath.  The  custom  is  certainly  as  old  as  the 
davs  of  Abraham,  who  said  to  the  King  of 
Salem,  "I  have  lifted  up  my  hand  unto 
the  Lord,  the  most  high  God,  the  possessor 
of  heaven  and  earth,  that  I  will  not  take 
anything  that  is  thine."  Sometimes  among 
the  G^tile  nations,  the  right  hand,  in  taking 
an  oath,  was  laid  upon  the  horns  of  the 
altar,  and  sometimes  upon  the  hand  of  the 
person  administering  the  obligation.  But  in 
all  cases  it  was  deemed  necessary,  to  the 
validity  and  solemnity  of  the  attestation, 
that  the  right  hand  should  be  employed. 

Since  the  introduction  of  Christianity, 
the  use  of  the  right  hand  in  contracting 
an  oath  has  been  continued,  but  instead  of 
extGoding  it  to  heaven,  or  seizing  with  it  a 
horn  of  the  altar,  it  is  now  directed  to  be 
placed  upon  the  Holy  Scriptures,  which  is 
the  universal  mode  at  this  aay  in  all  Chris- 
tian countries.  The  antiquity  of  this  usage 
may  be  learned  from  the  fact,  that  in  the 
code  of  the  Emperor  Theodosius,  adopted 
about  the  vear  438,  the  placing  of  the  right 
hand  on  the  Gospels  is  alluded  to;  and  in 
the  code  of  Justinian  (lib.  ii.,  tit.  53,  lex. 
i.),  whose  date  is  the  year  529,  the  ceremony 
is  distinctly  laid  down  as  a  necessary  part 
of  the  formality  of  the  oath^  in  the  words 
'^tactis  sacroeanctis  ESvangehis'' — ^the  Holy 
Gospels  being  touched. 

This  constant  use  of  the  right  hand  in  the 
most  sacred  attestations  and  solemn  com- 
pacts, was  either  the  cause  or  the  consequence 
of  its  being  deemed  an  emblem  of  fideUty. 
Dr.  Potter  (Arch.  OroK.,  p.  229)  thinks  it 
was  the  cause,  and  he  supposes  that  the  right 
hand  was  naturally  used  instead  of  the  left, 
because  it  was  more  honorable,  as  being 
the  instrument  bv  which  superiors  give  com- 
mands to  those  below  them.    Be  this  as  it 
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may,  it  is  well  known  that  the  custom  existed 
universalljr,  and  that  there  are  abimdant 
aUusions  m  the  most  ancient  wiiters  to  the 
junction  of  right  hands  in  making  compacts. 

llie  Romans  had  a  goddess  whose  name 
was  FideSf  or  Fidelity,  whose  temple  was 
first  consecrated  by  Numa.  Her  symbol 
was  two  right  hands  ioinedi  or  sometimes 
two  human  figures  holding;  each  other  by 
the  rigjit  hands,  whence,  m  all  agreements 
among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  it  was  usual 
for  the  parties  to  take  each  other  by  the 
right  hand,  in  token  of  their  intention  to  ad- 
here to  the  compact. 

By  a  strange  error  for  so  learned  a  man, 
Oliver  mistakes  the  name  of  this  goddess, 
and  calls  her  Faith.  ''The  spurious  Free- 
masonry." he  remarks,  "had  a  goddess 
called  raith."  No  sucn  thing.  Fides,  or. 
as  Horace  calls  her,  ''incomipta  Fiaes,'' 
incorruptible  Fidelity,  is  very  different  from 
the  theological  virtue  of  Faitn. 

The  joining  of  the  ri^t  hands  was  es- 
teemed among  the  Persians  and  Parthians 
as  conveying  a  most  inviolable  obligation 
of  fidelity.  Hence,  when  King  Artabanus 
desired  to  hold  a  conference  with  his  re- 
volted subject,  Asineus,  who  was  in  arms 
against  him,  he  despatched  a  messen^jer  to 
lum  with  the  request,  who  said  to  Asmeus, 
"the  king  hath  sent  me  to  give  you  his 
right  hand  and  security,"  that  is^  a  prom- 
ise of  safety  in  goinjg  and  comms.  And 
when  Asineus  sent  his  brother  Anleus  to 
the  proposed  conference,  the  king  met  him 
and  gave  him  his  right  hand,  upon  which 
Josephus  (Ant.  Jud,,  lib.  xviii.,  cap.  iz.) 
renuoks:  "This  is  of  the  greatest  force  there 
with  all  these  barbarians,  and  affords  a  firm 
security  to  those  who  hold  intercourse  with 
them;  for  none  of  them  will  deceive,  when 
once  they  have  given  you  their  ri^t  hands, 
nor  will  any  one  doubt  of  their  fidelity, 
when  that  is  once  given,  even  though  they 
were  before  suspected  of  injustice." 

Stephens  {Travels  in  YtuxUan,  vol.  li.,  p. 
474)  gives  the  following  account  of  the  use 
of  the  risht  hand  as  a  83rmbol  among  the 
Indian  tnbes: 

"111  the  course  of  many  years'  residence 
on  the  frontiers  including  vanous  joumeyings 
amonjE  the  tribes,  I  nave  had  freauent 
occasion  to  remark  the  use  of  the  right  hand 
as  a  symbol;  and  it  is  frequently  applied 
to  ti^e  naked  body  after  its  preparation  and 
decoration  for  sacred  or  festive  dances. 
And  the  fact  deserves  further  consideration 
from  these  preparations  being  generally 
made  in  the  arcanum  of  the  secret  Lodge. 
or  some  other  private  place,  and  with  all 
the  skill  of  the  adept's  art.  The  mode  of 
applying  it  in  these  cases  is  by  smearing 
the  hand  of  the  operator  with  white  or 
colored  clay,  and  impressing  it  on  the  breast, 
the  shoulder,  or  other  part  of  the  body.  The 
idea  is  thus  conveyed  that  a  secret  influence, 
a  charm,  a  mjrstical  power  is  ^ven,  arising 
from  his  sanctity,  or  his  proficiency  in  the 
oooult  arts.    This  use  of  the  hand  is  not 
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confined  to  a  single  tribe  or  people.  I  have 
noticed  it  alike  among  the  Dacotahs,  the 
Winnebagoes,  and  other  Western  tribes,  as 
among  the  numerous  branches  of  the  red 
race  still  located  east  of  the  Mississippi  River, 
above  the  latitude  of  42  d^rees,  wno  speak 
dialects  of  the  Algonquin  language." 

It  is  thus  apparent  that  the  use  of  the 
right  hand  as  a  token  of  sincerity  and  a 
pledge  of  fidelity;  is  as  ancient  as  it  is  uni- 
versal; a  fact  which  will  account  for  the  im- 
portant station  which  it  occupies  among 
the  symbols  of  Freemasonry. 

ftlght  Side.  Among  the  Hebrews,  as  well 
as  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  the  right  side 
was  considered  superior  to  the  left;  and  as 
the  riffht  was  the  side  of  good,  so  was  the  left 
of  bad  omen.  Dexter,  or  right,  signified  also 
propitious,  and  sinister,  or  left,  unlucky. 
In  the  Scriptures  we  find  frequent  allusions 
to  this  superiority  of  the  right.  Jacob,  for 
instance,  caUed  his  youngest  and  favorite 
child,  JBen-idfnin,  the  son  of  his  right  hand, 
and  JBathsneba,  as  the  king's  mother,  was 
placed  at  the  right  hand  of  Solomon.  (See 
Left  Side,)    . 

Right  Worshipful*  An  epithet  applied 
in  most  jurisdictions  of  the  United  States 
to  all  Grand  Officers  below  the  dignity  of  a 
Grand  Master. 

Rlngy  Luminous.  See  Academy  of  Sub- 
lime  Masters  of  the  Luminous  Ring. 

Ring,  Masonic.  The  ring,  as  a  symbol  of 
the  covenant  entered  into  with  the  Order, 
as  the  wedding  ring  is  the  symbol  of  the 
covenant  of  marriage,  is  worn  in  some  of  the 
high  degrees  of  Masonry.  It  is  not  used  in 
Ancient  Craft  Masonry.  In  the  Ordo'  of  the 
Temple  the  "ring  of  profession,"  as  it  is  called, 
is  of  gold,  having  on  it  the  cross  of  the  Order 
and  the  letters  r.  D.  E.  P.,  being  the  initialB 
of  "Pro  Deo  et  Patria."  It  is  worn  on  the 
index  finger  of  the  right  hand.  The  In- 
spectors-Ueneral  of  the  Thirty-third  Degree 
of  the  Ancient  and  Accepted  Rite  wear  a  ring 
on  the  little  finger  of  the  rii^t  hand.  Inside 
is  the  motto  of  the  Order,  'IDbub  mbttu  qub 
JUS."  In  the  Fourteenth  Degree  of  the 
same  Rite  a  ring  is  worn,  which  is  described 
as  "a  plain  gold  ring,"  having  inside  the 
motto,  ^*  Virtus  junxU,  mors  ncn  separabitJ* 
It  is  worn  in  the  Northern  Jurisdiction  on  the 
fourth  or  rin^  finger  of  the  left  hand.  In  the 
Southern  Jurisdiction  it  is  worn  on  the  same 
finger  of  the  risht  hand. 

The  use  of  the  ring  as  a  symbol  of  a  cov- 
enant may  be  traced  very  far  back  into  an- 
tiquity. The  Romans  had  a  marriage  ring, 
but  according  to  Swinburne,  the  great  can- 
onist, it  was  of  iron,  with  a  jewel  of  adamant, 
"to  signify  the  durance  and  perpetuity  of  the 
contract." 

In  reference  to  the  rings  worn  in  the  high 
degrees  of  Masonry,  it  may  be  said  that 
they  partake  of  the  double  symbolism  of 
power  and  affection.  The  ring,  as  a  sym- 
Dol  of  power  and  dignity,  was  worn  in  an- 
cient tunes  by  kingi  ana  men  of  elevated 
rank  and  office.    Thus  Pharaoh  bestowed 
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a  ring  upon  Joseph  as  a  mark  or  token  of 
the  power  he  had  conferred  upon  diim,  for 
whicn  reason  the  people  bowea  the  knee  to 
him.  It  is  in  this  fight  that  the  lins  is 
worn  by  the  Inspectors  of  Scottish  Ma- 
sonry as  representmg  the  sovereigns  of  the 
Rite.  But  those  who  receive  only  the  Four- 
teenth Degree,  in  the  same  Bite,  wear  the 
ring  as  a  symbol  of  the  covenant  of  affection 
and  fidelity  into  which  they  have  entered. 

While  on  the  subject  of  the  ring  as  a  sym- 
bol of  Masonic  meaning,  it  will  not  be  ir- 
relevant to  refer  to  the  magic  ring  of  King 
Solomon,  of  which  both  the  Jews  and  the 
Mohammedans  have  abundant  traditions. 
The  latter^  indeed,  have  a  book  on  magic 
rings,  entitled  Sccdcuthalf  in  which  they 
trace  the  ring  of  Solomon  from  Jared,  the 
father  of  Enoch.  It  was  by  means  of  this 
ring,  as  a  talisman  of  wisdom  and  power,  that 
Solomon  was,  they  say,  enabled  to  perform 
those  wonderful  acts  and  accomplisn  those 
vast  enterprises  that  have  made  his  name  so 
celebrated  as  the  wisest  monarch  of  the  earth. 

Blsiiig  Sun.  The  rising  sim  is  represented 
by  the  Master,  because  as  the  sun  by  his  rising 
opens  and  governs  the  day,  so  the  Master  is 
taught  to  open  and  govern  his  Lodge  with 
equal  regularity  and  precision. 

Mte*  The  Latin  word  ritus,  whence  we 
get  t^e  English  riUj  signifies  an  approved 
usage  or  custom,  or  an  external  observance. 
Vossius  derives  it  by  metathesis  from  the 
Greek  rpi$«uf,  whence  literally  it  signifies  a 
trodden  path,  and,  metaphorically,  a  long- 
followed  custom.  As  a  Masonic  term  its 
application  is  therefore  apparent.  It  signifies 
a  method  of  conferring  Masonic  light  by^  a 
collection  and  distribution  of  degrees.  It  is. 
in  other  words,  the  method  and  order  observed 
in  the  government  of  a  Masonic  system. 

The  original  system  of  Speculative  Ma- 
sonry consisted  of  only  the  three  Sym- 
bolic degrees,  called,  therefore,  Ancient  Graft 
Masonry.  Such  was  the  condition  of  Free- 
masomy  at  the  time  of  what  is  called  the 
revival  m  1717.  Hence,  this  was  the  original 
Rite  or  approved  usage,  and  so  it  continued 
in  Ei]^Kland  until  the  year  1813,  when  at  the 
union  of  the  two  Grand  Lodges  the  "Holy 
Royal  Arch''  was  declared  to  be  a  part  of  the 
■ystem;  and  thus  the  English  Rite  was  made 
legitimately  to  consist  of  foiu*  degrees. 

But  on  the  Continent  of  Europe,  the 
organization  of  new  systems  began  at  a  much 
earlier  period,  and  by  the  invention  of  what 
are  known  as  the  high  de^ees  a  multitude 
of  Rites  was  established.  All  of  these  agreed 
in  one  important  essential.  They  were  built 
upon  the  three  Symbolic  degrees,  which, 
in  every  instance,  constituted  the  fundamental 
basis  upon  which  they  were  erected.  They 
were  intended  as  an  expansion  and  develop- 
ment of  the  Masonic  ideas  contained  in  these 
degrees.  The  Apprentice.  Fellow-Craft,  and 
Master's  degrees  were  the  porch  through 
which  every  initiate  was  required  to  pass 
before  he  could  gain  entrance  into  the  inner 
tsmple  vhioh  hadbeen  «r»cted  by  the  founders 


of  the  RHe.  They  were  the  tezt»  and  the 
hi^  degrees  the  commentary. 

Hence  arises  the  law,  that  whatever  may 
be  the  constitution  and  teachings  of  any 
Rite  as  to  the  his^er  degrees  peculiar  to  it, 
the  three  %mboIic  degrees  beiDg  common 
to  all  the  Kites,  a  Master  Mason,  in  any 
one  of  the  Rites,  may  visit  and  laoor  in  a 
Master's  Lodge  of  every  other  Rite.  It  is 
only  after  that  degree  is  passed  that  the 
exdusiveneas  of  each  Rite  begins  to  operate. 

There  has  been  a  multitude  of  these  Rites. 
Some  of  them  have  lived  only  with  their 
authors,  and  died  when  their  parental  enerey 
in  fostering  them  ceased  to  exert  itself. 
Others  have  had  a  more  permanent  existence, 
and  still  continue  to  divide  the  Masonic 
family,  furnishing,  however,  only  diverse 
methods  of  attaining  to  the  same  great  end, 
the  acquisition  of  Divine  Truth  by  Masonic 
light.  Kagon,  in  his  TuUierGSn^ralt  supphes 
us  with  the  names  of  a  hundred  and  eight, 
under  the  different  titles  of  Bites,  Orders, 
and  Academies.  But  many  of  these  are 
unmasonicr,  being  merely  of  a  political,  social, 
or  literary  character.  The  following  cata- 
logue embraces  the  most  important  of  those 
which  have  hitherto  or  still  continue  to  arrest 
the  attention  of  the  Masonic  student. 

1.  York  Rite. 

2.  Ancient  and  Accepted  Scottish  Rite. 

3.  French  or  Modem  Rite. 

4.  American  Rite. 

5.  Philosophic  Scottish  Bite. 

6.  Primitive  Scottish  Rite. 

7.  Reformed  Bite. 

8.  Reformed  Helvetic  Rite. 

9.  Fessler's  Rite. 

10.  Schroder's  Rite. 

11.  Rite  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  Three 
Globes. 

12.  Rite  of  the  Elect  of  Truth. 

13.  Rite  of  the  Vielle  Bru. 

14.  Bite  of  the  Chapter  of  Clermont. 

15.  Pemetty's  Rite. 

16.  Bite  of  the  Blazing  Star. 

17.  Chastanier's  Bite. 

18.  Bite  of  the  Philalethes. 

19.  Primitive  Bite  of  the  Philadelphians. 

20.  Bite  of  Martinism. 

21.  Bite  of  Brother  Henoch. 

22.  Bite  of  Misraim. 

23.  Bite  of  Memphis. 

24.  Rite  of  Strict  Observance. 

25.  Bite  of  Lax  Observance. 

26.  Bite  of  African  Architects. 

27.  Bite  of  Brothers  of  Asia. 

28.  Bite  of  Perfection. 

29.  Bite  of  Elected  Cohens. 

30.  Rite  of  the  Emi)erors  of  the  East  and 
West. 

31.  Primitive  Rite  of  Narbonne. 

32.  Rite  of  the  Order  of  the  Temple. 

33.  Swedish  Bite. 

34.  Bite  of  Swedenborg. 

35.  Bite  of  Zinnendorf . 

36.  E^ptian  Bite  of  Cagliostro. 

37.  Bite  of  the  Beneficent  Knights  of  the 
Holy  City. 
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Theee  Ritee  are  not  here  given  in 
the  order  of  date  or  of  importanoe.  The 
distmct  history  of  each  will  be  found  under 
its  appropriate  title. 

Ute  aes  Elus  Coens,  on  Pr^tres.  A  sys- 
tem adopted  in  1750,  but  which  did  not 
attain  its  full  vigor  until  twenty-five  years 
thereafter,  when  Lodges  were  opened  in  raris, 
Marseilles,  Bordeaux,  and  Toulouse.  The 
devotees  of  Martinez  Pasqualis,  the  founder, 
were  caUed  Martinistes,  and  were  partly 
Hermetic  and  partly  Swedenbonpan  in  their 
teachings.  Martinez  was  a  rdigious  man, 
and  based  his  teachings  partly  on  the  Jewish 
Kabbaia  and  partly  on  Hermetic  supemat- 
uralism.  The  grades  were  as  follows:  1. 
Apprenti;  2.  Compa^on;  3.  Mattre;  4. 
Grand  Elu;  5.  Apprenti  Coen;  6.  Compagnon 
Goen;  7.  Mattre  Coen;  8.  Grand  Architecte; 
9.  Grand  Commandeur. 

Bitter.  German  for  knighi^  as  "Der 
Preussische  Ritter,"  the  Prussian  Knight. 
The  word  is  not,  however,  applied  to  a 
Knight  Templar,  who  is  more  usually  called 
"Tempelherr'';  although,  when  spoken  of  as 
a  Knight  of  the  Temple,  he  would  be  styled 
RiUer  vom  Tempd, 

Ritual*  The  mode  of  opening  and  closing 
a  Lodge,  of  conferring  the  oegrees,  of  installa- 
tion, and  other  duties,  constitute  a  sjrstem 
of  ceremonies  which  are  called  the  Kitual. 
Much  of  this  ritual  is  esoteric,  and,  not  being 
permitted  to  be  committed  to  writiiDig,  is  com- 
municated only  b^  oral  instruction.  In  each 
Masonic  jurisdiction  it  is  required,  bv  the 
superintending  authority,  that  the  ritual  shall 
be  the  same;  but  it  more  or  less  differs  in  tiie 
different  Rites  and  jurisdictions.  But  this 
does  not  affect  the  universalitv  of  Masonry. 
The  ritual  is  oiAy  the  external  and  extrinsic 
form.  The  doctnne  of  Freemasonry  is  every- 
where the  same.  It  is  the  body  which  is 
unchangeable — remaining  always  and  every- 
where tne  same.  The  ritual  is  but  the  outer 
garment  which  covers  this  body,  which  is 
subject  to  continual  variation.  It  is  right 
and  desirable  that  the  ritual  should  be  made 
perfect,  and  everywhere  alike.  But  if  this 
be  impossible,  as  it  is,  this  at  least  will  console 
us,  that  while  the  ceremonies,  or  ritual,  have 
varied  at  different  periods,  and  still  vary  in 
different  countries,  tne  science  and  phOosophy, 
the  symbolism  and  the  religion,  of  Freema- 
sonry continue,  and  will  continue,  to  be  the 
same  wherever  true  Masonry  is  practised. 

Bobelot.    Formerly  an  advocate  of  the 

Sarliament  of  Dijon,  a  distinguished  French 
lason,  and  the  author  of  several  Masonic 
discourses,  especially  of  one  delivoed  before 
the  Mother  Lodge  of  the  Philosophic  Scottish 
Rite,  of  which  he  was  Grand  Orator,  Decem- 
ber 8,  1808,  at  the  reception  of  Askm  Khan, 
the  Persian  Ambassador,  as  a  Master  Mason. 
This  address  gave  so  much  satisfaction  to  the 
Lodge,  that  it  decreed  a  medal  to  M.  Robelot. 
on  one  side  of  which  was  a  bust  of  the  Grand 
Master,  and  on  the  other  an  inscription  which 
leoounted  the  valuable  services  rendered  to 
the  flodely  by  M.  Bobebt  as  ita  Orator, 


and  as  a  Masonic  author.  Eobdot  held 
the  theory  that  F^eemaaonry  owed  its  origin 
to  the  East,  and  w^  the  invention  of  Zoro- 
aster. 

BobertI*  Commonly  called  Robert  Bruce. 
He  was  crowned  King  of  Scotland  in  1306. 
and  died  in  1329.  After  the  turbulence  ot 
the  early  yean  of  his  reign  had  ceased^  and 
peace  had  been  restored,  ne  devoted  himself 
to  the  encouragement  of  architecture  in  his 
kinedom.  His  connection  with  Masonry, 
and  especially  with  the  high  degrees,  is  thus 
given  by  Dr.  Oliver  (Jj(mSn,,  ii.,  12):  "The 
only  high  degree  to  which  an  early  date  can 
be  safely  assioied  is  the  Royal  Order  of  H.  R. 
D.  M.,  founded  by  Robert  Bruce  in  1314. 
Its  history  in  brief  refers  to  the  dissolution 
of  the  Order  of  the  Temple.  Some  of  those 
persecuted  individuals  took  refuge  in  Scot- 
land, and  placed  themselves  under  the  ihkh 
tection  of  Robert  Bruce,  and  assisted  nim 
at  the  battle  of  Bannockbum,  which  was 
fought  on  St.  John's  day,  1314.  After 
this  battle  the  Royal  Order  was  founded; 
and  from  the  fact  of  the  Templars  having 
contributed  to  the  victory,  ana  the  subse- 
quent iprants  to  their  Order  by  King  Robert, 
for  which  they^  were  formaUy  excommuni- 
cated by  the  church,  it  has,  by  some  p«^ns, 
been  identified  with  that  ancient  military 
Order.  But  there  are  sound  reasons  for 
believing  that  the  two  systems  were  uncon- 
nected with  each  other.''  Thory  {Ad,  Lai.^ 
i.,  6),  quoting  from  a  manuscript  ritual  in 
the  library  of  the  Mother  Lod^  of  the  Philo- 
sophic Rite,  gives  the  following  statement: 
"Robert  Bruce,  King  of  Scotland,  under 
the  name  of  Robert  L,  created  on  uie  24th 
June,  after  the  battle  of  Bannockbum,  the 
Order  of  St.  Andrew  of  the  Thistle,  to  which 
he  afterwards  united  that  of  H.  K.  D.,  for 
the  sake  of  the  Scottish  lidasons  who  made  a 
part  of  the  thirty  thousand  men  with  whom 
ne  had  fought  an  army  of  one  hundred 
thousand  flnggliflh.  He  reserved  forever  to 
himself  and  his  successors  the  title  of  Grand 
Master.  He  foimded  the  Grand  Lod^e  of  the 
Royal  Order  of  H.  R.  D.  at  Kilwinning,  and 
died,  covered  with  glory  and  honor,  on  the 
^h  July,  1329."  Both  of  these  statements 
or  legendis  require  for  all  their  details  authenti- 
cation.   (See  Boual  Order  of  Scotland.) 

Roberts  Maniiscrbit.  This  is  the  first  of 
those  manuscripts  the  originals  of  which  have 
not  yet  been  recovered,  and  which  are  known 
to  us  only  in  a  printed  copy.  The  Roberts 
Manuscript,  so  called  from  the  name  of  the 
printer,  J.  Roberts,  was  published  by  him  at 
London,  in  1722,  under  the  title  of  The  Old 
ConetUuHona  hdonging  to  the  AncierU  and 
Honorable  Soeiely  of  Free  and  AoxpUd  Maeone, 
Taken  from  a  Manuacript  vorote  above  five  kun^ 
dred  ffeare  etnee.  Of  this  work,  which  had 
passed  out  of  the  notice  and  knowledge  of 
the  Masonic  world,  Richard  Spencer,  of 
London,  being  in  possession  oi  a  copy,  pub- 


lished a  second  edition  in  1871.  Cm  a  col- 
lation of  this  work  with  the  Harleian  MS.. 
it  is  eindait  that  either  both  were  derived 
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from  one  and  the  same  older  manuscript, 
or  iJiat  one  of  them  has  been  copied  from 
the  other;  although,  if  this  be  the  case,  there 
has  beeai  much  carelessness  on  the  part  of 
the  transcriber.  If  the  one  was  transcribed 
from  the  other^  there  is  internal  evidence 
that  title  Harleian  is  the  older  exemplar. 
The  statement  on  the  title-page  of  Roberts's 
book,  that  it  was  "taken  from  a  manuscript 
wrote  over  five  hundred  yean  since,"  is 
'contnulicted  bv  the  simple  fact  that,  like 
the  Harleian  MS.,  it  contains  the  regula- 
tions adopted  at  the  General  Assembly  neld 
in  1663. 

Kobes.  A  proposition  was  made  in  the 
Grand  Lodge  of  England,  on  April  8,  1778. 
that  the  Grand  Master  and  hiis  officers  should 
be  distinguished  in  future  at  all  public  meet- 
ings by  robes.  This  measure,  Preston  says 
{lUu^roHonSy  ed.  1792,  p.  332),  was  at  first 
favorably  received;  but  it  was,  on  investiga- 
tion, found  to  be  so  diametrically  opposed  to 
the  original  plan  of  the  Institution,  that  it 
was  very  properly  laid  aside.  In  no  juris- 
diction are  robes  used  in  Symbolic  Masonry. 
In  many  of  the  high  d^p*ees,  however,  they 
are  emploved.  In  the  tJnited  States  and  in 
England  they  constitute  an  important  part  of 
the  paraphernalia  of  a  Royal  Arch  Chapter. 
(See  Royal  Arch  Robes.) 

Kobln,  AbM  Claude.  A  French  littera- 
teur, and  curate  of  St.  Pierre  d' Angers.  In 
1776  he  advanced  his  views  on  the  orisin 
of  Freemasonry  in  a  lecture  before  the  Lodge 
of  Nine  Sisters  at  Paris.  This  he  subse- 
quently enlarsed,  and  his  intereetins  work 
was  publisheof  at  Paris  and  Amsterdam,  in 
1770,  under  the  title  of  Recherchea  wr  les 
IniHationa  Anciennes  el  Modemes.  A  German 
translation  of  it  appeared  in  1782,  and  an 
exhaustive  review,  or,  rather,  an  extensive 
^nopeis  of  it,  was  made  b^  Chemin  dee 
rontte  in  the  nrst  volume  of  his  EncycUmidie 
Magonnique,  In  this  work  the  Ahh6  deduces 
from  the  ancient  initiations  in  the  Pagan 
Mysteries  the  orders  of  chivaliyj  whose 
branches,  he  says,  produced  the  imUation  of 
Freemasonry. 

Koblsoiiy  John.  He  was  Professor  of  Nat- 
ural Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Edin 
buTKh,  and  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Society 
in  that  city.  He  was  bom  at  Boghall,  in 
Scotland,  in  1730,  and  died  in  1805.  He  was 
the  author  of  a  Treatise  on  Mechanical  Philoe- 
ophVf  which  possessed  some  merit;  but  he  is 
bKBtter  known  in  Masonic  literature  by  his 
anti-Masonic  labors.  He  published  in  1707. 
at  Edinburgh  and  London,  a  work  entitled 
Proofs  of  a  Conspiragi  against  all  the  Religions 
and  Oovemments  of  EuropCi  carried  on  in  the 
Secret  Meetings  of  the  Freemasons f  lUuminaii. 
and  Reading  SodeOes^  collected  from  Oooa 
Authorities,  In  consequence  of  the  anti- 
Jacobin  sentiment  of  the  people  of  Great 
Britain  at  that  time,  the  work  on  its  first 
appearance  produced  a  great  sensation.  It 
was  not,  however,  ]>opuIar  with  all  readers. 
A  contemporary  critic  (Month,  Rev.,  xxv., 
815)  said  of  it,  m  a  very  unfavorable  review: 


"On  the  present  occasion,  we  acknowledge 
that  we  have  felt  something  like  regret  that  a 
lecturer  on  natural  philosophy,  of  whom 
his  country  is  so  Justly  proud,  should  pro- 
duce any  work  of  literature  by  which  his 
high  character  for  knowledge  and  for  judg- 
ment is  liable  to  be  at  all  depreciated.''  It 
was  intended  for  a  heavy  blow  against  Ma- 
sonry: the  more  heavy  because  the  author 
himself  was  a  Mason,  having  been  initiated 
at  liege  in  early  life,  and  for  some  time  a 
working  Mason.  The  work  is  chiefly  de- 
voted to  a  history  of  the  introduction  of 
Masonry  on  the  Continent,  and  of  its  cor- 
ruptions, and  chiefly  to  a  violent  attack  on 
the  niimiinali.  But  while  reconmiending 
that  the  Lodges  in  EIngland  should  be  sus- 
pended, he  makes  no  charge  of  corruption 
against  them^  but  admits  the  charities  of  the 
Order,  and  its  respectability  of  character. 
There  is  much  in  the  work  on  the  history  of 
Masonry  on  the  Continent  that  is  interest- 
ing, but  many  of  his  statements  are  untrue 
ana  his  arguments  -  illo^cal,  nor  was  his 
crusade  against  the  Institution  followed  by 
any  practical  results.  The  Encyclopcedia 
Britannica,  to  which  Robison  had  contrib- 
uted many  valuable  articles  on  science, 
says  of  his  Proofs  of  a  Conspiracy,  that  "it 
betrays  a  degree  of  creduUty  extremely  re- 
markable in  a  person  used  to  calm  reason- 
ing and  philosophical  demonstration,"  giving 
as  an  example  his  belief  in  the  story  of  an 
anonymous  Grerman  writer,  that  the  minister 
Tm^t  was  the  protector  of  a  society  that 
met  at  Baron  d^olbach's  for  the  purpose 
of  examining  Hvinp  children  in  order  to 
discover  the  principle  of  vitality.  What 
Robison  has  said  of  Masonrv  in  the  531  pages 
of  his  book  may  be  summea  up  in  the  follow- 
ing lines  (p.  522)  near  its  close:  "While 
the  Freemasonry  of  the  continent  was  tricked 
up  with  all  the  frippery  of  stars  and  ribands, 
or  was  perverted  to  the  most  profligate  and 
impious  purposes,  and  the  Lodges  became 
seminaries  of  foppery,  of  sedition,  and  impiety, 
it  has  retained  in  Britain  its  original  form, 
simple  and  unadorned,  and  the  Lodges  have 
remained  the  scenes  of  innocent  merriment 
or  meetings  of  charity  and  beneficence.''  So 
that,  after  all,  his  char^  are  not  against 
Freemasonry  in  its  onginal  constitution, 
but  against  its  corruption  in  a  time  of  great 
political  excitement. 

Rockwelly  Wintam  Spencer*  A  distin- 
guished Mason  of  the  United  States,  who  was 
bom  at  Albanv,  in  New  York,  in  1804,  and 
died  in  Maryland  in  1865.  He  had  been 
Grand  Master  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Georgia, 
and  at  the  time  of  his  death  was  Lieutenant 
Grand  Commander  of  the  Supreme  Council 
of  the  Ancient  and  Accepted  Rite  for  the 
Southern  Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States. 
He  was  a  man  of  great  learning,  having  a 
familiar  acquaintance  with  many  languages, 
both  ancient  and  modem,  and  was  well  versed 
in  the  sciences.  He  was  an  able  lawyer,  and 
occupied  a  high  position  at  the  bar  of  Georgia, 
his  adopted  State.       Archeology  was  his 
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favorite  study.  In  1848,  he  was  induced  by 
tiie  great  f^rptologist,  George  R.  Gliddon, 
to  direct  his  attention  i>articularly  to  the  study 
of  Egyptian  antiquities.  Akeadv  well  ao- 
quainted  with  the  philosophy  and  science  of 
Masonry,  he  apphed  his  Egyptian  studies 
to  the  interpretation  of  the  Masonic  symbols 
to  an  extent  that  led  him  to  the  formation 
of  erroneous  views.  His  investigations,  how- 
ever»  and  their  results,  Were  often  interesting, 
if  not  always  correct.  Mr.  Rockwell  was  the 
author  of  an  Ahiman  Rezon  for  the  Grand 
Lodse  of  Georgia,  published  in  1859,  which 
dispuiys  abundant  evidences  of  his  learning 
ana  research.  He  also  contributed  many 
valuable  articles  to  various  Masonic  peri- 
odicals, and  was  one  of  the  coUaborators  of 
Mackey's  Quarterly  Review  of  Freemasonry. 
Before  his  death  he  had  translated  Portars 
TreatUe  on  Hebrew  and  Egyptian  SynAoU, 
and  had  written  an  ExpasUian  of  the  Pillars 
of  the  Porchf  and  an^May  on  the  FeUow-^^rafVs 
Degree,  The  manuscripts  of  these  works, 
in  a  completed  form,  are  in  the  hands  of  his 
friends,  but  have  never  been  published. 

Bod*  The  rod  or  staff  is  an  emblem  of 
power  either  inherent,  as  with  a  king^  where 
It  is  called  a  scepter,  or  with  an  mferior 
officer,  where  it  becomes  a  rod,  verge,  or 
staff.  The  Deacons,  Stewards,  and  Mar- 
shal of  a  Lodge  carry  rods.  The  rods  of 
the  Deacons,  who  are  the  messengers  of  the 
Master  and  Wardens,  as  Mercury  was  of 
the  gods,  may  be  supposed  to  be  derived 
from  the  caduceus,  which  was  the  inflignia 
of  that  deity,  and  hence  the  Deacon^s  rod 
is  often  surmounted  b^r  a  pine-cone.  The 
Steward's  rod  is  in  imitation  of  the  white 
staff  borne  by  the  Lord  High  Steward  of 
the  king's  household.  The  Grand  Treas- 
urer also  formerly  bore  a  white  staff  like 
that  of  the  Lord  High  Treasurer.  The 
Marshal's  baton  is  only  an  abbreviated  or 
short  rod.  It  is  in  matters  of  state  the  en- 
sign of  a  Marshal  of  the  army.  The  Duke 
of  Norfolk,  as  hereditary  Earl  Marshal  of 
England,  bears  two  batons  crossed  in  his 
arms.  Mr.  Thynne,  the  anUquary,  says 
(Antiq.  Disc.,  ii.,  113)  that  the  rod  '^'did  m 
all  ages,  ana  yet  doth  amongst  all  nations 
and  amongst  all  officers,  signify  correction 
and  peace;  for  by  correction  follows  peace, 
wherefore  the  verge  or  rod  was  the  ensign 
of  him  whidi  had  authority  to  reform  evil 
in  war  and  in  peace,  and  to  see  quiet  and 
order  observed  amongst  the  people;  for 
therefore  beareth  the  king  his  sceptre. 
The  church  hath  her  pastoral  staff;  and 
other  magistrates  which  have  the  administra- 
tion of  justice  or  correction,  as  have  the 
judges  of  the  law  and  the  great  officers  of 
the  prince's  house.,  have  al90  a  verge  or 
staff  assigned  to  tnem."  We  thus  reEulily 
see  the  origin  of  the  official  rods  or  staves 
used  in  Masonry. 

Bod»  Deseon's.  The  proper  badge  or 
ensign  of  office  of  a  Deacon,  which  he  should 
always  carry  when  in  the  discharge  of  the 
duties  of  his  office,  is  a  blue  rod  surmounted 


by  a  pine-cone,  in  imitation  of  the  caduceus, 
or  rod  of  Mercury,  who  was  the  messen^ 
of  the  gods  us  is  the  Deacon  of  the  supenor 
officers  of  the  Lodge.  In  the  beginning  of 
this  century  columns  were  prescribed  as  the 
proper  badges  of  these  officers,  and  we  find  the 
lact  so  stated  in  Webb's  Monitor ^  which  was 
published  in  1707,  and  in  an  edition  of  Pre»« 
ton's  Illustrations,  published  at  Portsmouth, 
New  Hampshire,  in  the  year  1804.  In  the 
installation  of  tne  Deacons,  it  is  said  "these 
columns,  as  badges  of  your  office,  I  intrust  to 
your  care."  A  short  time  afterward,  how- 
ever, the  columns  were  transferred  to  the 
Waraens  as  their  appropriate  badges,  and 
then  we  find  that  in  tne  hands  of  the  Deacon 
thev  were  replaced  by  the  rods.  Thus  in 
Dalcho's  Akiman  Rezanjihe  first  edition  of 
which  was  printed  in  1807,  the  words  of  the 
charge  are  altered  to  "those  staves  the  badges 
of  vour  office."  In  the  Mason^  Manual,  pub- 
lished in  1822,  by  the  Lodge  at  Easton, 
Pennsylvania,  the  badses  are  said  to  be 
"wands,"  ana  in  Cole's  Library  they  are  said 
to  carry  "rods."  All  the  subsequent  Moni- 
tors apee  in  assigning  the  rods  to  the  Deacons 
as  insignia  of  their  office,  while  the  columns 
are  appropriated  to  the  Wardens. 

In  Peimsylvania,  however,  as  far  back 
as  1778,  "tne  properpiUars"  were  carried 
in  procession  bv  the  Wardens,  and  "wands 
tipped  with  gold"  were  borne  by  the  Dea- 
cons. This  appears  from  the  account  of  a 
procession  in  that  year,  which  is  appended 
to  Smith's  edition  of  tne  Ahiman  Keson  of 
Pennsvlvania.  The  rod  or  wand  is  now  uni- 
versallyreoognised  in  America  and  in  England 
as  the  Deacon's  badge  of  office. 

Bod,  Manlial*8*  See  Baton. 
'  Bod  ai  Iron.  The  Master  is  charged  in 
the  ritual  not  to  rule  his  Lodge  with  "a 
rod  of  iron,"  that  is  to  say,  not  with  cruel tv 
or  oppression.  The  Repression  is  Scriptural. 
Thus  in  Psalm  ii.  0,  "Thou  shalt  break  tibem 
with  a  rod  of  iron,"  and  in  Revelation  ii. 
27,  "He  shall  rule  them  with  a  rod  of  iron." 

Jtod»  Steward's.  The  badge  or  eoam  of 
office  of  the  Stewards  of  a  Lodge,  or  of  the 
Grand  Stewards  of  a  Grand  Lodge,  is  a  white 
rod  or  staff.  It  is  an  old  custom.  In  the 
first  formal  account  of  a  procession  in  the 
Book  of  Constitutions,  on  June  24,  1724,  the 
Stewaras  are  described  as  walking  "two  and 
twoabreast  with  white  rods."  {Constitutions, 
1738,  p.  117.)  This  use  of  a  white  rod  comes 
from  the  political  usages  of  England,  where 
the  Steward  of  the  king's  household  was 
appointed  bv  the  delivery  of  a  staff,  the  break- 
ing of  which  dissolved  the  office.  Thus  an 
old  book  quoted  by  Thynne  says  that  in  the 
reign  of  Ekiward  IV..  the  creation  of  the 
Steward  of  the  household  "only  oonsisteth 
by  the  king's  delivering  to  him  the  house- 
hold staffe,  with  these  words,  SeneschaU,  tenez 
le  bastone  de  notre  Maison."  When  the  Lord 
High  Steward  presides  over  the  House  of 
Lords  at  the  trial  of  a  Peer,  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  trial  he  breaks  the  white  staff  which 
thus  terminates  his  office. 
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Kody  Treasurer's.    See  Siaff. 

Rocssler,  Carl*  A  Gennan  Masonic  wri- 
ter, who  translated  from  French  into  German 
the  work  of  R^hellini  on  Masonry  in  its 
relations  to  the  S^ptian,  Jewish,  and  Chris- 
tian religions,  and  published  it  at  Leipsic 
in  1834  and  1835,  unaer  the  assumed  name  of 
R.  S.  Acerrellos.  He  was  the  author  of  some 
other  less  important  Masonic  works. 

Koll.  In  the  Prestonian  ritual  of  the 
fimeral  service,  it  is  directed  that  the  Master, 
while  the  brethren  are  standing  around  the 
coffin,  shall  take  "the  sa^ed  roll^'  in  his  hand, 
and,  after  an  invocation,  shall  ''put  the  boll 
into  the  chest."  (JUusUrcMonSf  ed.  1792,  p. 
123.)  In  the  subsequent  part  of  the  cere- 
mony, a  procession  being  formed,  consisting 
of  the  members  of  visiting  Lodges  and  of  the 
Lodge  to  which  the  deceased  belonged,  it 
is  stated  that  all  the  Secretaries  of  the 
former  Lodges  carry  rolls,  while  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  latter  has  none,  because,  of 
course,  it  had  been  deposited  by  the  Master 
in  the  coffin.  From  the  use  of  the  words 
''sacred  roll,"  we  presume  that  the  rolls 
borne  by  the  Secretaries  in  funeral  proces- 
sions are  intended  to  represent  the  roll  of  the 
law,  that  being  the  form  still  used  by  the  Jews 
for  inscribing  the  Sacred  Books. 

Koaian  CoUeges  of  Artificers.  It  was 
the  Gennan  writers  on  the  history  of  the 
Institution,  such  as  Krause,  Heldmann,  and 
some  others  of  less  repute,  who  first  discovered, 
or  at  least  first  announced  to  the  world,  the 
connection  that  existed  between  the  Roman 
Colleges  of  Architects  and  the  Society  of 
Freemasons. 

The  theory  of  Krause  on  this  subject  is 
to  be  found  principally  in  his  well-known 
work  entitled  DU  drei  dUesten  Kvnsterku/iv- 
den.  He  there  advances  the  doctrine  that 
Freemasonry  as  it  now  exists  is  indebted 
for  all  its  characteristics,  reli^ous  and 
social^  political  and  professional  its  interior 
or^mization,  its  niodes  of  tnought  and 
action,  and  its  very  desi^  and  object,  to 
the  Collegia  Artificwn  of  tne  Romans,  pass- 
ing with  but  htUe  characteristic  changes 
through  the  Corporationen  wm  Baukunstimif 
or  ''Architectural  GUds,"  of  the  Middle 
Ages  up  to  the  En^dish  organization  of  the 
year  1717;  so  that  he  claims  an  almost  ab- 
solute identity  between  the  Roman  Colle^ 
of  Numa,  seven  hundred  years  before  Chnst, 
and  the  Lodges  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
We  need  not,  according  to  his  view,  go 
any  farther  back  in  history,  nor  Iook  to 
any  other  series  of  events,  nor  trouble  our- 
selves* with  any  other  influences  for  the 
origin  and  the  character  of  Freemasonry. 

This  theory,  which  is  perhaps  the  most 
popular  one  on  the  subject,  requires  careful 
examination;  and  in  the  prosecution  of  such 
an  inquiry  the  first  thing  to  be  done  will 
be  to  mvestigate,  so  far  as  authentic  history 
affords  us  the  means,  the  true  character  and 
condition  of  these  Roman  Colleges. 

It  is  to  Numa,  the  second  king  of  Rome, 
that   historians,    following   after   Plutardi, 


ascribe  the  first  organixation  of  the  Romaa 
Colleges;  although,  as  Newman  reasonably 
conjectures,  it  is  probable  that  similar  or- 
gamiuitions  previously  existed  among  the 
Alban  population,  and  embraced  the  resi- 
dent Tuscan  artincers.  But  it  is  admitted 
that  Numa  gave  to  them  that  form  which 
thc^  always  subsequently  maintained. 

Numa,  on  ascending  the  throne,  found 
the  citizens  divided  into  various  nationali- 
ties, derived  from  the  Romans,  the  Sabines, 
ana  the  inhabitants  of  neighboring  smaller 
and  weaker  towns,  who.  by  choice  or  by 
compulsion,  had  removed  their  residence  to 
the  Danks  of  the  Tiber.  Hence  resulted  a 
disseverance  of  sentiment  and  feeling,  and 
a  constant  tendency  to  disunion.  Now  the 
object  of  Numa  was  •  to  obliterate  these 
contending  dements  and  to  establish  a  per- 
fect identity  of  national  feeling,  so  that,  to 
use  the  language  of  Plutarch,  "the  distri- 
bution of  the  people  mi^t  become  a  har- 
monious mingling  of  aJl  with  all." 

For  this  purpose  he  established  one  com- 
mon reJigion,  and  divided  the  citizens  into 
curis  and  tribes,  each  curia  and  tribe  being 
composed  of  an  admixture  indifferently  of 
Romans,  Sabines,  and  the  other  denizens  of 
Rome. 

Directed  by  the  same  political  sagacity,  he 
distribute  the  artisans  into  various  g^ds 
or  corporations,  under  the  name  of  CoUegia, 
or  "tk)lleges.''  To  each  coUe^gium  was 
assipied  the  artisans  of  a  particular  pro- 
fession, and  each  had  its  own  regulations, 
both  secular  and  religious.  These  colleges 
grew  with  the  growth  of  the  republic:  and 
although  Numa  had  originally  established 
but  nine,  namely,  the  College  of  Musicians, 
of  Goldsioodths,  ot  Carpenters,  of  Dyers,  oi 
Shoemakers,  of  Tanners,  of  Smiths^  of 
Potters,  ana  a  ninth  composed  of  all  artisans 
not  embraced  under  either  of  the  preceding 
heads,  they  were  subsequently  greatly  in- 
creased in  numb^.  Eighty  years  before 
the  Christian  era  they  were,  it  is  true,  abol- 
ished, or  sought  to  be  abolished,  by  a  decree 
of  the  Senate,  who  looked  with  jealousy  on 
their  political  influence,  but  twenty  years 
afterward  they  were  revived,  and  new  ones 
established  by  a  law  of  the  tribune  Clodius, 
which  rei>ealed  the  Senatus  Consultum. 
Th^  continued  to  exist  imder  the  empire, 
were  extended  into  the  provinces,  and  even 
outlasted  the  decline  ana  fall  of  the  Roman 
power. 

And  now  let  us  inquire  into  the  form  and 
organization  of  these  Colleges,  and,  in  so 
doinff,  trace  the  analog  between  them  and 
the  Masonic  Lodges,  if  any  such  analogy 
exists. 

The  first  regulation,  which  was  an  indi»- 
pensable  one,  was  that  no  College  could 
consist  of  less  than  three  members.  So  in- 
dispensable was  this  rule  that  the  expression 
treafaciunt  coU^unif  "three  make  a  colle^^" 
became  a  maxim  of  the  civil  law.  So  ngid 
too  was  the  application  of  this  rule,  that  the 
body  of  Consuls,  although  calling  each  other 
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^'ooUeagues^''  and  poBsesBing  and  ezeroifimg 
all  collegiate  rights,  were,  because  thev  con- 
sisted only  of  two  members,  never  legallv 
recognized  as  a  College.  Tne  reader  wiU 
yay  readil;)r  be  struck  with  the  identity  of 
this  regulation  of  the  Colleges  and  that  of 
Freemasonry,  which  with  equal  rigor  requires 
three  Masons  to  constitute  a  I^ge.  The 
College  and  the  Lodge  each  demanded  three 
members  to  make  it  legal.  A  greater  number 
might  give  it  more  efficiency,  but  it  could 
not  render  it  more  legitimate.  This,  then,  is 
the  first  analogy  between  the  Lodges  of 
Freemasons  andthe  Roman  Colleges. 

These  Colleges  had  their  appropriate 
officers,  who  very  sinsularly  were  assimi- 
lated in  stations  and  duties  to  the  officers 
of  a  Masonic  Lodse.  Each  College  was 
presided  over  by  a  chief  or  president,  whose 
title  of  Magisier  is  exactly  translated  by  the 
English  word  "Master.''  The  next  omcers 
were  the  Deciirionea,  They  were  analogous 
to  the  Masonic  "Wardens,"  for  each  De- 
curio  presided  over  a  section  or  division  of 
the  College,  just  as  in  the  most  ancient 
English  and  in  the  present  continental  ritual 
we  find  the  Lodge  divided  into  two  sections 
or  "columns,"  over  each  of  which  one  of  the 
Wardens  presided,  through  whom  the  com- 
mands of  the  Master  were  extended  to 
"the  brethren  of  his  column."  There  was 
also  in  the  Colleges  a  Scriba,  or  "secretary," 
who  recorded  its  proceedings;  a  Theaawensia, 
or  "treasurer,"  who  had  charge  of  the  common 
chest;  a  Tabiilariiu,  (ht  keeper  of  the  archives, 
equivalent  to  the  modem  "Archivist";  and 
lastly,  as  these  Colleges  combined  a  peculiar 
religious  worship  with  their  operative  labors, 
there  was  in  each  of  them  a  9acerdo8f  or  priest, 
who  conducted  the  religious  ceremonies,  and 
was  thus  exactly  equivalent  to  the  "chaplain" 
of  a  Masonic  Lodge.  In  all  this  we  find 
another  analogy  between  these  ancient  insti- 
tutions and  our  Masonic  bodies. 

Another  analogy  will  be  found  in  the 
distribution  or  division  of  classes  in  the 
Roman  Colleges.  As  the  Masonic  Lodges 
have  their  Master  Masons,  their  Fellow- 
Crafts,  and  their  Apprentices,  so  the  Col- 
leges had  their  Seniores,  "Elders,"  or  chief 
men  of  the  trade,  and  their  journeymen 
and  apprentices.  The  members  did  not,  it 
is  true,  like  the  Freemasons,  call  themselves 
"Brothers,"  because  this  term,  first  adopted 
in  the  gilds  or  corporations  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  is  the  offspring  of  a  Christian  senti- 
ment; but,  as  Iirause  remarks,  these  Col- 
leges were,  in  general,  conducted  after  the 
pattern  or  model  of  a  family;  and  hence 
the  appellation  of  brother  would  now  and 
then  be  found  among  the  family  appellations. 

The  partly  religious  character  of  the 
Roman  Colleges  of  Artificers  constitutes  a 
very  peculiar  analogy  between  them  and 
the  Masonic  Lodges.  The  histor^r  of  these 
Collies  shows  that  an  ecclesiastical  char- 
acter was  bestowed  u^n  them  at  the  very 
time  of  their  organisation  by  Numa.  Many 
of  the  workflhope  of  these  artifioen  were 


erected  in  the  vicinity  of  temples,  and  their 
curia,  or  place  of  meetinff,  was  senerally 
in  some  way  connected  with  a  temjue.  The 
deity  to  whom  such  temple  was  consecrated 
was  peculiarly  worshipea  by  the  membcors 
of  the  adjacent  College,  and  became  the 
patron  god  of  their  trade  or  art.  Li  timet, 
when  the  Pagan  religion  was  abolished  ana 
the  religious  character  of  these  Colleges  was 
changeof,  the  Pagan  gods  nive  way,  uurou^ 
the  influences  of  the  new  relijgion,  to  Christian 
saints,  one  of  whom  was  amays  adopted  as 
the  patron  of  the  modem  guds,  which,  in 
the  Middle  Axes,  took  the  place  of  the  Roman 
Colleges;  and  hence  the  Freemasons  derive 
the  dedication  of  their  Lodges  to  Saint 
John  from  a  similar  custom  among  the  Cor- 
porations of  Builders. 

These  CoUe^  held  secret  meetin^i.  in 
which  the  busmess  transacted  consistea  of 
the  initiations  of  neophytes  into  their  fra- 
temity,  and  of  mystical  and  esoteric  in- 
structions to  their  apprentices  and  journey- 
men. They  were,  m  this  respect,  secret 
societies  like  the  Masonic  Lodges. 

There  were  monthly  or  other  periodical 
contributions  by  the  members  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  College,  by  which  means  a  common 
fund  was  accumulated  for  the  maintenance 
of  indigent  members  or  the  relief  of  destitute 
strangers  belonging  to  the  same  society. 

They  were  permitted  by  the  government 
to  frame  a  constitution  and  to  enact  laws 
and  regulations  for  their  own  sovemment. 
These  privileges^  were  gradually  enlarged 
and  their  provisions  extended,  so  that  in 
the  latter  aays  of  the  empire  the  CoUe^ 
of  Architects  especially^  were  invested  with 
extraordinarv  powers  in  reference  to  the 
control  of  builders.  Even  the  distinction 
so  well  known  in  Masonic  jurisprudence 
between  "legally  constituted"  ana  "clan- 
destine "  Locoes,  seems  to  find  a  similitude 
or  analogy  here;  for  the  Colleges  which  had 
been  established  by  lawful  authority,  and 
were,  therefore,  entitled  to  the  enjoyment 
of  tne  privileges  accorded  to  those  insti- 
tutions, were  said  to  be  coUegia  licita,  or 
"lawful  oollegesj"  while  those  which  were 
voluntary  associations,  not  authorised  by 
the  express  decree  of  the  senate  or  the  em- 
peror, were  called  coUegia  iUicita,  or  "unlaw- 
ful colleges."  The  terms  licita  and  tUicita 
were  exactly  equivalent  in  their  import  to  the 
lepaUy  conatittUed  and  the  dandeaitne  Lodges 
of  Fi^eemasonry. 

In  the  Colleges  the  candidates  for  admis- 
sion were  elected,  as  in  the  Masonic  Lodg;es, 
by  the  voice  of  the  members.  In  connection 
with  this  subject,  the  Latin  word  which 
was  used  to  express  the  art  of  admission 
or  reception  is  worthy  of  consideration. 
When  a  person  was  admitted  into  the  fra- 
ternity 01  a  College,  he  was  said  to  be  coop" 
UUvA  in  coUegivm,  Now,  the  verb  cocm-» 
tarey  almost  exclusively  emplo>[ed  by  the 
Romans  to  signify  an  election  into  a  Col- 
lege, comes  from  the  root  "op"  which  also 
occurs  in   the  Greek   ^moi,   "to   see,  to 
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behold/'  This  same  word  gives  origin,  in 
Greek,  to  epopteSf  a  spectator  or  beholder, 
one  vmo  kas  aUained  to  the  Uut  degree  in  the 
Eleunnian  myeteriee;  in  other  words,  an 
iniliate.  So  that^  without  much  stretch 
of  etymological  mgenuity,  we  might  say 
that  eooplatus  in  collegium  meant  ''to  be 
initiated  into  a  College."  This  is,  at  least, 
sin^tdar.  But  the  more  {general  interpre- 
tation of  cooptatus  is  "admitted  or  accepted 
in  a  fratermty,"  and  so  ''made  free  of  all 
the  privileges  of  the  gild  or  corporation." 
And  hence  the  idea  is  the  same  as  that 
conveyed  among  the  Masons  by  the  title 
"Free  and  Accepted." 

Finally,  it  is  said  by  Krause  that  these 
Colleges  of  workmen  made  a  symbolic  use 
of  the  implements  of  their  art  or  profession, 
in  other  words,  that  ihev  cultivated  the 
science  of  symbolism^  and[  in  this  respect, 
therefore,  more  than  m  any  other,  is  there 
a  striking  analogy  between  the  Collegiate 
and  the  Masonic  institutions.  The  state- 
ment cannot  be  doubted;  for  as  the  organ- 
isation of  the  Colleges  partook,  as  has  alreadv 
been  shown,  of  a  rehgious  character^  and. 
as  it  is  admitted,  that  all  the  religion  of 
Paganism  was  eminently  and  almost  entirely 
symbolic,  it  must  follow  that  any  associa- 
tion which  was  based  upon  or  cultivated  the 
reli^ous  or  mythological  sentiment,  must 
cultivate  also  the  principle  of  symbolism. 

I  have  thus  briefly  but  succinctly  shown 
that  in  the  form,  the  organization,  tne  mode , 
of  government,  and  the  usages  of  the  Roman 
Coueges,  there  is  an  analor^  between  them 
and  the  modem  Masonic  Lodges  which  is 
evidently  more  than  accidental.  It  may 
be  that  long  after  the  dissolution  of  the 
Colleges,  Freemasonry,  in  the  establishment 
of  its  Lodges,  designedly  adopted  the  col- 
legiate organization  as  a  model  after  which 
to  frame  its  own  system,  or  it  may  be  that 
the  resemblance  has  been  the  r^ult  of  a 
slow  but  inevitable  growth  of  a  succession 
of  associations  arising  out  of  each  other,  at 
the  head  of  which  stands  the  Roman  Col- 
leges. 

This  problem  can  only  be  determined  by 
an  investigation  of  the  history  of  these 
Colleges,  and  of  the  other  similar  institu- 
tions wnich  finally  succeeded  them  in  the 
pn^ess  of  architecture  in  Europe.  We 
aheSi  then  be  prepared  to  investigate  with 
understanding  the  theory  of  Krause,  and 
to  determine  whether  the  Lodges  are  in- 
debted to  the  Colleges  for  their  form  alone, 
or  for  both  form  and  substance. 

We  have  already  seen  that  in  the  time 
of  Numa  the  Roman  Colleges  amoimted  to 
only  nine.  In  the  subsequent  years  of  the 
Republic  the  number  was  gradually  aug- 
mented, so  that  almost  every  trade  or  pro- 
fession had  its  peculiar  College.  With  the 
advance  of  the  empire,  their  numbers  were 
still  further  increased  and  their  privileges 
preatly  extended,  so  that  they  became  an 
miportant  element  in  the  body  politic. 
]^ving  unto\}che4   t^h^  other   Colleges,   I 


shall  oonfine  myself  to  the  Collegia  AfM» 
cum,  "the  Colleges  of  Architects/'  as  the 
only  one  whose  condition  and  history  are 
relevant  to  the  subject  under  considera« 
tion.  / 

The  Romans  were  early  distinguished 
for  a  spu*it  of  colonization.  Their  victorious 
arms  had  scarcely  subdued  a  people,  before 
a  portion  of  the  army  was  deputed  to  form 
a  colony.  Here  the  barbarism  and  igno- 
rance of  the  native  population  were  replaced 
by  the  civilization  and  the  refinement  of 
their  Roman  conquerors. 

The  Colleges  of  Architects,  occupied  in 
the  construction  of  secular  and  religious 
edifices,  spread  from  the  great  city  to  munici- 
palities and  the  provinces.  Whenever  a 
new  city,  a  temple,  or  a  palace  was  to  be 
built,  tne  members  of  these  corporations 
were  convoked  by  the  Emperor  from  the 
most  distant  points,  that  with  a  community 
of  labor  they  might  engage  in  the  construc- 
tion. Laborers  might  be  employed,  like 
the  "bearers  of  burdens"  of  the  Jewish 
Temple,  in  the  humbler  and  coarser  tasks, 
but  the  conduct  and  the  direction  of  the 
works  were  entrusted  only  to  the  "accepted 
members" — ^the  cooptaH—of  the  Colleges. 

The  colonizations  of  the  Roman  Empire 
were  conducted  through  the  lesionary  solaicrs 
of  the  army.  Now.  to  each  legion  there 
was  attached  a .  College  or  corporation  of 
artificers,  which  was  organized  with  the 
legion  at  Rome,  and  passed  with  it  through 
all  its  campaigns,  encamped  with  it  where 
it  encampoi.  marched  with  it  where  it 
marched,  ana  when  it  colonized,  remained 
in  the  colony  to  plant  the  seeds  of  Roman 
civilization,  and  to  teach  the  principles  of 
Roman  art.  The  members  of  the  ^  CoUege 
erected  fortifications  for  the  legion  in  times 
of  war,  and  in  times  of  peace,  or  when  the 
legion  became  stationary,  constructed  tem- 
ples and  dwelling  houses. 

When  England  was  subdued  by  the  Roman 
arms,  the  legions  which  went  there  to  secure 
and  to  extend  the  conquest,  carried  with 
them,  of  course,  their  Colleges  of  Architects. 
One  of  these  legions,  for  instance,  under 
Julius  Caesar,  advancmg  into  the  northern 
limits  of  the  country,  established  a  colony, 
which,  under  the  name  of  Eboracum,  cave 
birth  to  the  city  of  York,  afterward  so 
celebrated  in  the  history  of  Masonry.  Ex- 
isting inscriptions  and  architectural  remains 
attest  how  much  was  done  in  the  island  of 
Britain  by  these  associations  of  builders. 

Druidism  was  at  that  time  the  prevailing 
religion  of  the  ancient  Britons.  But  the 
toleration  of  Paganism  soon  led  to  an  har- 
monious admixture  of  the  religious  ideas 
of  the  Roman  builders  with  those  of  the 
Druid  priests.  Long  anterior  to  this  Chris- 
tianity nad  dawned  upon  the  British  islands; 
for.  to  use  the  emphatic  language  of  Ter- 
tullian,  "Britain,  inaccessible  to  the  Romans, 
was  subdued  by  Christ."  The  influences 
of  the  new  faith  were  not  long  in  being  felt 
by  the  Colleges,  and  the.  next  phase  iii  th^ 
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liiBtory  is  the  record  of  tbdr  aflBumption 
of  the  CSiristian  life  and  doctrine. 

But  the  incursionB  of  the  northern  bar- 
bttrians  into  Italy  demanded  the  entire  force 
of  the  Roman  armies  to  defend  the  integ- 
rity of  the  Empire  at  home.  Britain  was 
abandoned^  and  the  natives,  with  the  Ro- 
man colonists  who  had  settled  among  them, 
were  left  to  defend  themselves.  These  were 
soon  driven,  first  bv  the  Picts,  their  savage 
neic^bors,  and  then  bv  the  Saxon  searrobbers, 
whom  the  English  had  incautiously  sum- 
moned to  their  aid,  into  the  mountains  of 
Wales  and  ihe  islands  of  the  Irish  Sea. 
The  architects  who  were  converted  to  Chris- 
tianity, and  who  had  remained  when  the 
legions  left  the  country,  went  with  them, 
and  having  lost  their  connection  with  the 
mother  institution,  they  became  thenceforth 
simply  corporations  or  societies  of  builders, 
the  organization  which  had  always  worked 
00  well  being  still  retained. 

Subsequently,  when  the  whole  of  Eng- 
land was  taken  possession  of  by  the  Saxon 
invaders,  the  Bntons,  headed  by  the  monks 
and  priestSj  and  accompanied  by  their  archi- 
tects, fled  mto  Ireland  and  Scotland,  which 
countries  they  civilised  and  converted,  and 
whose  inhabitants  were  instructed  in  the 
art  of  building  by  the  corporations  of  archi- 
tects. 

Whenever  we  read  of  the  extension  in 
barbarous  or  Pagan  countries  of  Christian- 
ity, and  the  conversion  of  their  inhabitants 
to  the  true  faith,  we  also  hear  of  the  propa- 

fation  of  the  art  of  building  in  the  same  places 
y  the  corporations  of  architects,  the  im- 
mediate successors  of  the  l^onaiy  Col- 
leges, for  the  new  religion  required  churches, 
ami  in  time  cathedrals  and  monasteries, 
and  the  ecclesiastical  architecture  speedily 
suggested  improvements  in  the  civil. 

In  time  aU  the  relisious  knowledge  and 
all  the  ardiitectural  skill  of  the  northern 
part  of  Europe  were  concentrated  in  the 
remote  re^ons  of  Ireland  and  Scotland, 
whence  missionaries  were  sent  back  to 
England  to  convert  the  Pagan  Saxons. 
Thus  the  Venerable  Bede  teUB  us  (J?ocI. 
Hist,,  lib.  iii.,  cap.  4,  7)  that  West  Saxony 
was  converted  by  Albert,  an  Irish  bishop, 
and  Etot  Anglia,  by  Fursey,  a  Scotch  mis- 
sionary. From  England  these  ener^^ic 
missionaries,  accompanied  by  their  pious 
architects,  passed  over  into  Europe,  and 
effectually  labored  for  the  conversion  of 
the  Scandinavian  nations,  introducing  into 
Germany,  Sweden,  Norway,  and  even  Ire- 
land, the  blessings  of  Christianity  and  the 
refinements  of  civilized  life. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  in  all  the  early 
records  the  word  Scotland  b  very  generaU  v 
used  as  a  generic  term  to  indicate  both 
Scotland  and  Ireland.  This  error  arose 
most  probably  from  the  very  intimate  geo- 
pi4>hical  and  social  connections  of  the 
Scotch  and  the  northern  Irish,  and  per- 
haps, also,  from  the  general  inaccuracy  of 
the  histonazyi  of  that  period.    Thus  hf^sl 


arisen  the  very  common  opinion,  that  Soot- 
land  was  the  germ  whence  spran;;  all  the 
Christianity  of  the  northern  nations,  and 
that  the  same  country  was  the  craole  of 
ecclesiastical  architecture  and  Operative 
Masonrv. 

This  nistorical  error,  by  which  the  glory 
of  Ireland  has  been  mersed  in  that  of  her 
sister  country.  Scotland,  nas  been  preserved 
in  much  of  the  language  and  many  of  the 
traditions  of  modem  freemasonry.  Hence 
the  story  of  the  Abbey  of  Eilwinnine  as 
the  birthplace  of  Masonrv,  a  story  whidi  is 
still  the  favorite  of  the  freemasons  of  Scot- 
land. Hence  the  tradition  of  the  apocnr- 
phal  mountain  of  Heroden,  situated  m  the 
northwest  of  Scotland,  where  the  first  or 
metropolitan  Lodge  of  Europe  was  held; 
hence  the  high  degrees  of  Ecossais,  or  Scot- 
tish Master,  which  plajr  so  important  a  part 
in  modem  philosophical  Masonry;  and 
hence  the  title  of  "Scottish  Masonry,"  ap- 
plied to  one  of  the  leading  Rites  of  Free- 
masonry, which  has,  however,  no  other  con- 
nection with  Scotland  than  that  historical 
one,  through  the  corporations  of  builders, 
which  is  common  to  the  whole  Institution. 

It  is  not  worth  while  to  trace  the  religious 
contests  between  the  original  Christians 
of  Britain  and  the  Papal  power,  which  after 
years  of  controversy  terminated  in  the 
submission  of  the  &itish  Bishops  to  the 
Pope.  As  soon  as  the  Papal  authority  was 
firmly  established  over  Europe,  the  Roman 
Catholic  hierarchy  secured  the  services  d 
the  builders'  corporations,  and  these,  under 
the  patronage  oi  the  Pope  and  the  Bishops, 
were  everywhere  engaged  as  "travelling  free- 
masons," m  the  constmction  of  ecclesiastical 
and  regal  edifices. 

Hen^orth  we  find  these  corporations  of 
builders  exercisinjs  their  art  in  all  countries, 
everywhere  proving;,  as  Mr.  Hope  says,  by 
the  identity  of  theur  desuzns,  that  they  were 
controlled  by  universally  accepted  prin- 
ciples, and  showing  in  every  other  way  the 
characteristics  of  a  corporation  or  gild.  So 
far  the  chain  of  connection  between  them 
and  the  CoUegia  AfUfieUm  at  Rome  has  not 
been  broken. 

In  the  vear  926  a  general  assembly  of 
these  builaers  was  held  at  the  city  of  York, 
in  England. 

Four  years  after,  in  930,  according  to 
Rd)old,  Henry  the  Fowler  brought  these 
builders,  now  called  Masons,  from  England 
into  Germany,  and  employed  them  in  the 
constmction  of  various  edmcee,  such  as  the 
cathedrals  of  Magdeburg,  Meissen,  and 
Merseburg.  But  Krause,  who  is  better 
and  more  accurate  as  a  historian  than  Rebold, 
says  that,  as  rejects  Germany,  the  ^rst 
account  that  we  nnd  of  these  corporations 
of  builders  is  at  the  epoch  when,  under  the 
direction  of  Edwin  of  Steinbach,  the  most 
distinguished  architects  had  congregated 
from  all  piirts  at  Strasburg  for  tne  con- 
stmction of  the  cathedral  of  that  city. 
Th«re  they  held   their  general  assembly* 
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like  tliAt  of  their  English  brethren  at  Torkt 
enacted  ConstitutionB^  and  established,  at 
lengthy  a  Grand  Lodge,  to  whose  decisions 
numerous  Lodges  or  hutten,  subsequently 
organized  in  Germany,  Bohemia.  Hungary, 
France,  and  other  countries,  yielded  obedi- 
ence. George  S^oss,  in  his  exhaustiye 
work  entitl^  Die  Preimawrerei  in  ihrer 
foakren  BedetUung,  has  supplied  us  with  a 
full  collation  of  the  statutes  and  regula- 
tions adopted  by  these  Strasburg  Masons. 
(See  SUme'Masons  of  Germany.) 

We  haye  now  reached  recent  historical 
ground,  and  can  readily  trace  these  asso- 
ciations of  builders  to  the  establishment  of 
the  Grand  Lodge  of  England  at  London, 
in  1717,  when  the  Lodges  abandoned  their 
operative  charters  and  became  exclusiyely 
speculative.  The  record  of  the  continued 
existence  of  Lodges  of  Free  and  Accepted 
Masons  from  that  dav  to  this,  in  every 
civilised  oountnr  of  the  world,  is  in  the 
hands  of  every  Masonic  student.  To  repeat 
it  would  be  a  tedious  work  of  supereroga- 
tion. 

Such  is  the  history^  and  now  what  is 
the  necessary  deduction?  It  cannot  be 
doubted  that  Krause  is  correct  in  his  theory 
that  the  incunabula — ^the  cradle  or  birth- 
place— of  the  modem  Masonic  Lodges  is 
to  be  found  in  the  Roman  Colleges  of  Archi- 
tects. That  theory  is  correct,  if  we  look 
only  to  the  outward  form  and  mode  of 
working  of  tiie  Lodges.  To  the  Colleges  are 
they  indebted  for  everything  that  distin- 
guished them  as  a  gild  or  corporation, 
and  especially  are  they  indebted  to  the 
architectural  character  of  these  Colleges  for 
the  fact^  so  singular  in  Freemasonry^  that 
its  religious  symbolism — ^that  by  which  it 
is  distinguishea  from  all  other  institutions — 
is  founded  on  the  elements,  the  working- 
tools,  and  the  technical  language  of  the 
stone-masons'  art. 

But  when  we  view  Freemasonry  in  a 
higher  aspect,  when  we  look  at  it  as  a  science 
of  symbolism,  the  whole  of  which  sym- 
bolism is  directed  to  but  one  point,  namely, 
the  elucidation  of  the  great  doctrine  of  the 
immortality  of  the  soul,  and  the  teaching 
of  the  two  lives,  the  present  and  the  future, 
we  must  go  beyond  the  Colleges  of  Rome, 
which  were  only  operative  associations, 
the  speculative  Craft  has  borrowed  from  the 
older  type  to  be  found  in  the  Ancient  Mys^ 
teries,  where  the  same  doctrine  was  taught 
in  a  similar  manner.  Krause  does  not,  it 
is  true,  altogether  omit  a  reference  to  the 
priests  of  Greece,  who,  he  thinks,  were  in 
some  way  the  original  whence  the  Roman 
Colleges  derived  their  existence;  but  he 
has  not  pressed  the  point.  He  gives  in  his 
theory  a  preeminence  to  the  Colleges  to 
which  they  are  not  in  truth  entitled. 

KoiiiveL  In  the  Hiramic  legend  of  some  of 
the  high  degrees,  this  is  the  name  given  to 
one  of  the  asHassinfl  of  the  Third  Degree. 
This  seems  to  be  an  instance  of  the  working 
of  Stuart  Masonry,  in  giving  names  of  infamy  I 


in  the  legends  of  the  Order  to  the  enemies  of 
the  house  of  Stuart.  For  we  cannot  doubt 
the  correctness  of  Bro.  Albert  Pike's  sugges- 
tion, that  this  is  a  manifest  corruption  of 
CnrnweU,  If  with  them  Hiram  was  but  a 
symbol  of  Charles  I.,  then  the  ansaiwin  of 
Hiram  was  properly  symbolized  by  CromwelL 

Eonlc  System.  The  system  of  Masonry 
taught  by  Rosa  in  the  Lodges  which  he  estab- 
lished in  Germany  and  Holland,  and  which 
were  henoe  sometimes  called  "Rosaic  Lodges." 
Althoujdi  he  professed  that  it  was  the  system 
of  the  Clermont  Chapter,  for  the  propacntion 
of  which  he  had  been  appointed  by  the  Baron 
Von  Printsen,  he  had  mixed  with  that  system 
many  alchemical  and  theosophic  notions  of 
his  own.  The  system  was  at  first  popular, 
but  it  finally  succumbed  to  the  greater  attrac- 
tions of  the  Rite  of  Strict  Observance,  which 
had  been  introduced  into  Germany  by  the 
Baron  von  Hund. 

Rosa,  Pblllpp  Samud.  Bom  at  Ysen- 
berg;  at  one  time  a  Lutheran  clergyman,  and 
in  1757  rector  of  ^e  Cathedral  oiSt.  James 
at  Berlin.  He  was  initiated  into  Masonry  in 
the  Lodge  of  the  Three  Globes,  and  Von 
Frintsen  naving  established  a  Chapter  of  the 
high  degrees  at  Berlin  on  the  system  of  the 
French  Chapter  of  Clermont,  Rosa  was  ap- 
pointed his  deputy,  and  sent  by  him  to  propa- 
l^te  the  system.  He  visited  various  places 
m  Germany.  Holland,  Denmark,  and  Sweden. 
In  Denmark  and  Sweden,  althou^  well  re- 
ceived personally  on  account  of  his  pleasing 
manners,  he  made  no  progress  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Rite;  but  his  success  was  far 
bettor  in  Germany  and  Holland,  where  he 
organized  many  Lodges  of  the  high  degrees, 
en^raf  tins  them  on  the  English  system,  which 
alone  had  been  theretofore  known  in  those 
countries.  Rosa  was  a  mystic  and  a  pre- 
tended alchemist,  and  as  a  Masonic  charlatan 
accimnilated  large  sums  of  money  by  the  sale 
of  degrees  and  decorations.  Tienning  does  not 
speak  well  of  his  moral  conduct,  but  some  con- 
temporary writers  describe  him  as  a  man  of 
very  attractive  manners,  to  which  indeed  may 
be  ascribed  his  popularity  as  a  Masonic  leader. 
While  residing  at  Halle,  he,  in  1765,  issued  a 
protestation  against  the  proceedings  of  the 
Congress  of  Jena,  which  had  been  convoked  in 
that  year  by  the  impostor  Johnson.  But  it 
met  with  no  success,  and  thenceforth  Rosa 
faded  away  from  the  knowledge  of  the  Ma- 
sonic world.  We  can  learn  nothing  of  his 
subsequent  life,  nor  of  the  time  or  pla^  of  his 
death. 

Hose.  The  symbolism  of  the  rose  among 
the  ancients  was  twofold.  First,  as  it  was 
dedicated  to  Venus  as  the  goddess  of  love,  it 
became  the  symbol  of  secrecy,  and  hence 
came  the  expression  "imder  the  rose,"  to  in- 
dicate that  which  was  spoken  in  confidence. 
Again,  as  it  was  dedicated  to  Venus  as  the  per- 
sonification of  the  generative  energy  of  nature, 
it  became  the  symbol  of  immortality.  In 
this  latter  and  more  recondite  sense  it  was,  in 
Christian  symbology^,  transferred  to  Christ, 
through  whom  ''Ine  and  immortality  wero 


brou^  to  light."  The  "roee  of  Sharon"  of 
the  'Book  of  Canticles  is  always  applied  to 
Christ,  and  hence  Fuller  (Pisgah  Sight  of  Pal- 
atine) calls  him  "that  prime  roee  and  lily." 
Thus  we  see  the  significance  of  the  roee  on  the 
cross  as  a  part  of  the  jewel  of  the  Rose  Croin 
Degree.  B«ghellim  (vol.  i.,  p.  35S),  after 
showing  that. anciently  the  roee  was  the  ^^- 
bol  of  secrecy,  wid  the  cross  of  inunortaUty, 
says  that  the  two  united  aymbole  of  a  rose 
resting  on  a  croaa  siways  indicate  the  aecret 


<ffimmorUilti}/.  Raeon  agreeswith  him  in  this 
opinion,  and  says  that  it  is  the  aimpleet  mode 
<^  writing  that  dogma.  But  be  subsequently 
nvee  a  different  explanation,  namely,  that  as 
Uie  rose  was  the  emblem  of  the  female  princi- 
ple, and  the  croee  or  triple  phalluB  of  the  male, 
the  two  together,  like  tue  Indian  lingam,  sym- 
bohzed  universal  generation.  But  Ragon, 
who  has  adopted  the  theory  of  the  astronom- 
ical  or^^  01  Freemasonry,  like  all  theorista, 
<^ten  carries  his  speculations  on  this  subject 
to  an  extreme  point.  A  simpler  allusion  will 
better  suit  the  character  and  teachings  of  the 
degree  in  its  modem  oi^anization.  The  roee 
is  the  symbol  of  Christ,  and  the  cross,  the  sym- 
bol of  his  deatli— the  two  united,  the  rose  sus- 
pended on  the  cross — signify  his  death  on  the 
cross,  whereby  the  secret  ot  immortality  was 
taught  to  the  world.  In  a  word,  the  rose  on 
the  cross  is  Christ  crucified. 

Bose  fttid  Triple  Cross.  A  degree  con- 
tained in  the  Archives  of  the  Lodge  of  Saint 
Louis  des  Amis  Rfiunia  at  Calais. 

Bose  Croix.  French.  lAteraily,  RoaeCroit. 

1.  The  Seventh  D^ree  of  the  French 
lUte;  2.  The  Seventh  Degree  of  the  Phila- 
lethes;  3.  The  Eighth  Decree  of  the  Mother 
Lodge  of  the  PhSosophic  Scottish  Rite;  4. 
The  Twelfth  Degree  of  the  Elect  of  Truth; 


S.  The  E^teenth  D^ree  of  the  Mother 
Scottish  Lodge  of  Msiaeilles;  6.  The  Eight- 
eenth Degree  of  the  Rite  of  Eeredom,  or  of 
Perfection. 

Bose  Croix,  Brethren  of  the.  Thory 
sa^  (Fondat.  du  G.  Or.,  p.  163)  that  the  Atv 
chivee  of  the  Mother  Lodge  of  the  Philosophio 


and  books  of  a  secret  society  whiqh  e 
The  Hague  in  1622,  where  it  was  known  under 
the  title  of  the  Frtra  de  la  Rose  Croix,  which 
^'etended  to  have  emanated  from  the  original 
Rosicrucian  orEaniiation  of  Christian  Rosen- 
knii.  Hence  Thorv  thinks  that  the  Philo- 
sophic Rite  was  only  a  continuation  ot  this 
sooety  at  the  Brethren  of  the  Rose  Croix. 

Bose  Crotx,  Jacobite.  The  original  Rose 
Croix  conferred  in  the  Chapter  of  Airas, 
whose  Charter  was  said  to  have  been  granted 
bv  the  Pretender,  was  so  called  with  a  pohtioal 
aUusion  to  King  James  UL,  whose  aoherents 
were  known  as  Jacobites. 

Bose  Crotit  Jewel  of  the.  Although 
there  ae  six  well-kiutwn  Rose  Croix  de^eee, 
belonfpiuc  to  as  many  systems,  the  jewel  has 
invariably  remained  the  same,  while  the  in- 
terpretation has  somewhat  differed.  The 
usual  jewel  of  a  Rose  Croix  Knight  and 
also  that  of  the  M.  Wise  Sov.  of  an  En^isb 
Chapt«r  are  presented  in  opposite  colunan. 

Bose  Croix,  Knight.  {Chttialier  Rose 
Croix.)  The  ^ghteenth  Degree  of  the  Rite 
of  Flection.  It  is  the  same  as  the  Prince  of 
Roee  C^ix  of  the  Ancient  and  Accepted  Rite. 

Bose  Crob.  Magnetic.  The  Thirty- 
ci^th  Dejnee  of  tiie  Rite  of  Mizraim. 

Bose  uolx  of  GfmiaiiT.  A  Bennetic 
degree,  which  Ragon  says  beloi^  rather  to 
die  cluB  of  £lus  toan  to  that  of  Rose  Croix. 

Bose  Croix  of  Gold,  Brethren  of  the. 
(prim  de  la  Rose  Croix  d'Or.)  An  alchemical 
and  Ho^metic  society,  which  was  founded  in 
Germany  in  1777.  It  promised  to  its  disciples 
the  secret  of  the  transmutation  of  metals,  and 
the  panacea  or  art  of  prolonging  life.  The 
Baron  Gleichen,  who  was  Seo^tary  for  the 
German  language  ot  the  Philalethan  Congress 
at  Paris  in  1785,  gives  the  following  history  of 
the  organization  of  this  society: 

"The  members  of  the  Rose  Croix  affirm 
that  they  are  the  legitimate  authors  and  su- 
periors at  Freemasonry,  to  all  of  whose  sym- 
bols they  give  a  hermetical  interpretation. 
The  Masons,  they  say,  came  into  Engla.nd 
under  King  Arthur.  Raymond  Lully  i--'' 
ated  Henry  IV.     The  Grand  Masters  » 


Their  jewel  is  a  golden  compass  attached 
to  a  blue  ribbon,  the  symbol  of  purity  and 
wisdom.  The  principal  emblems  on  toe  an- 
cient tracing-board  were  the  suoj  the  moon, 
and  the  double  triande,  having  m  its  centre 
the  first  letter  of  the  Hebrew  alphabet.  The 
brethren  wore  a  silver  rinj;  on  which  were  the 
letters  I.  A.  A.  T.,  the  imtials  ot  I^it,  Aer, 
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know  it,  has  been  substituted  for  another  more 
simficant  one.'' 

The  Baion  de  Westerodei  in  a  letter  dated 
1784,  and  quoted  b^r  Thory  (Act.  Lot.,  L,  336), 
gives  another  mythical  account.    He  says: 

"The  disciples  of  ibe  Rose  Croix  came,  in 
1188,  from  the  East  into  Europe,  for  the  propa- 

Psttion  of  Christianity  after  we  trouSles  in 
alestine.  Three  of  them  founded  in  Scot- 
hnd  the  Order  of  the  Masons  of  the  East 
(Knights  of  the  East,)  to  serve  as  a  seminary 
for  instruction  in  the  most  sublime  sciences. 
This  Order  was  in  existence  in  1 196.  Edward, 
the  son  of  Henry  III.,  was  received  into  the 
society  of  the  Rose  Croix  by  Raymond  LuUy. 
At  that  time  only  learned  men  and  persons  of 
high  rank  were  admitted. 

**  Their  founder  was  a  seraphic  priest  of  Alex- 
andria, a  magus  of  Egypt  named  Ormesius, 
or  Ormus.  who  with  six  oi  his  companions  was 
converted  in  the  year  96  bv  St.  Mark.  He 
purified  the  doctrine  of  the  Egyptians  accord- 
mg  to  the  precepts  of  Christianity,  and 
founded  the  society  of  Ormus.  that  is  to  si^, 
the  Sages  of  Light,  to  the  members  of  which  he 
gave  a  red  cross  as  a  decoration.  About  the 
same  time  the  Essenes  and  other  Jews  founded 
a  school  of  Solomonic  wisdom,  to  which  the 
disciples  of  Ormus  united  themselves.  Then 
the  society  was  divided  into  various  Orders 
known  as  the  Conservators  of  Mosaic  Secrets, 
of  Hermetic  Secrets,  etc. 

"Several  members  of  the  associalion  having 

S 'elded  to  the  temptations  of  pride,  seven 
[asters  united,  effected  a  reform,  adopted  a 
modem  constitution,  and  collected  together 
on  their  tracing-board  all  the  allegories  of  the 
hermetic  work." 

In  this  almost  altogether  fabulous  narrative 
we  find  an  inextricable  confusion  of  the  Rose 
Croix  Masons  and  the  Rosicrucian  philoso- 
phers. 

Rose  Croix  of  Heredom.  The  First  De- 
gree of  the  Royal  Order  of  Scotland,  the  Eight- 
eenth of  the  Ancient  and  Accepted  Rite,  the 
Eighteenth  of  the  Rite  of  Perfection,  the  Nine- 
tieth of  the  Rite  of  Mizraim,  and  some  others 
affix  to  the  title  of  Rose  Croix  that  of  Heredom, 
for  the  signification  of  which  see  the  word. 

Rose  Croix  of  the  Pames*  {Rose  Croix 
desDatMs.)  This  degree,  called  also  the  Ladies 
of  Beneficence  (ChevaUeres  de  laBienfcdaance), 
is  the  Sixth  Capitular  or  Ninth  Degree  of  the 
French  Rite  of  Adoption.  It  is  not  only 
Christian,  but  Roman  Catholic  in  its  charac- 
ter, and  is  derived  from  the  ancient  Jesuitical 
system  as  first  promulgated  in  the  Rose  Croix 
Chapter  of  Arras. 

Rose  Croix  of  the  Grand  Kosary.  {Rose 
Croix  du  Grand  Rosaire,)  The  Fourth  and 
highest  Rose  Croix  Chapter  of  the  Primitive 
Rile. 

Kose  Crolx»  Phflosophlc.  A  German 
Hermetic  de^pree  found  in  the  collection  of  M. 
Pyron,  and  m  the  Archives  of  the  Philosophic 
Scottish  Rite.  It  is  probably  the  same  as  the 
Brethren  of  the  Rose  Croix,  of  whom  Thory 
thinks  that  that  Rite  is  only  a  continuation. 

Rose  Crolxi  Prince  of  •   Fiemch,  Souvercm 


Prinee  Roee  Croix.  German,  Prinz  vom 
Roaerdamz.  This  important  degree  is^  of  all 
the  hiffh  grades,  the  most  widely  diffused, 
being  found  in  numerous  Rites.  It  is  the 
Eighteenth  of  the  Ancient  and  Accepted  Scot- 
tish Rite,  the  Seventh  of  the  Frencn  or  Mod- 
em, the  Eighteenth  of  the  Council  of  Emper- 
ors of  the  East  and  West,  the  Third  of  the 
Royal  Order  of  Scotland,  the  Twelfth  of  the 
Elect  of  Truth,  and  the  Seventh  of  the  Philar 
lethes.  It  was  also  given,  formerly,  in  some 
Encampments  of  Knights  Templars,  apd  was 
the  Sixth  of  the  degrees  conferred  by  the  En- 
campment of  Baldw3ai  at  Bristol,  in  En^and. 
It  must  not,  however,  be  confounded  with  the 
Rosicrucians,  who,  however,  similar  in  name, 
were  only  a  Hermetic  and  mystical  Order. 

The  degree  is  known  by  varioun  names: 
sometimes  its  possessors  are  called  "  Sev- 
erely Princes  of  Rose  Croo^"  sometimes 
''Prmoes  of  Rose  Croix  de  Heroden,''  and 
sometimes  "Knif^ts  of  the  Ea^le  and  Pel- 
ican." In  relation  to  its  orisin.  Masonic 
writers  have  made  many  conflicting  state- 
ments, some  giving  it  a  much  higher  an- 
tiquity than  others;  but  all  a^eeing  in 
supposing  it  to  be  one  of  the  earhest  of  the 
higher  degrees.  The  name  has,  imdoubt- 
edly,  been  the  cause  of  much  of  this  confu- 
sion in  relation  to  its  history;  and  the  Masonic 
Degree  of  Rose  Croix  has,  perhaps,  often 
been  confounded  with  the  Kaboalistical 
and  alchemical  sect  of  "Rosicrucians,"  or 
'^Brothers  of  the  Rosy  Cross,"  among  whose 
adepts  the  names  of  such  men  as  Roger 
Bacon,  Paracelsus,  and  Elias  Ashmole,  the 
celebrated  antiquary^  are  to  be  found.  Not- 
withstanding the  mvidious  attempts  of 
Barruel  ana  other  foes  of  Masonry  to  con- 
foimd  the  two  Orders,  there  is  a  ^eat  dis- 
tinction between  them.  Even  their  names, 
although  somewhat  similar  in  sound,  are 
totally  different  in  signification.  The  Rosi- 
crucians, who  were  alchemists,  did  not 
derive  their  name,  like  the  Kose  Croix 
Masons^  from  the  emblems  of  the  rose  and 
cross— tor  they  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
rose — ^but  from  the  Latin  roSf  signifying 
detv^  which  was  supposed  to  be  of  all  natural 
bodies  the  most  powerful  solvent  of  gold, 
and  crux,  the  cross,  a  chemical  hieroglyphic 
of  light. 

Baron  de  Westerode,  who  wrpte  in  1784^  in 
the  Ada  Latomorum  (i.,  336),  gives  the  earhest 
origin  of  any  Masonic  writor  to  the  degree  of 
Roie  Croix.  He  supposes  that  it  was  insti- 
tuted among  the  I^d^ts  Templars  in  Pal- 
estine, in  the  vear  1188,  and  he  adds  that 
Prince  Edward,  the  son  of  Henry  III.  of 
Englimd,  was  admitted  into  the  Order  by 
Raymond  Lully  in  1196.  De  Westerode  names 
Ormesius.  an  Egyptian  priest,  who  had  been 
oonvertea  to  Christianity,  as  its  founder. 

Some  have  sought  to  find  its  (»ngin  in 
the  labors  of  Valentine  Andreft,  the  reputed 
founder  of  the  Rosicrucian  fraternity.  But 
the  Rose  Croix  of  Masonry  and  the  Her- 
metic Rosicrucianism  of  Andre&  were  two 
entirely  different  things;  and  it  would  be 
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difficult  to  trace  any  connection  between 
them,  at  least  any  sudi  connection  as  would 
make  one  tlie  lesitimate  Buccesaor  of  the 
other.  J.  G.  Bunle.  in  a  work,  published 
in  Gdttingen  in  1804,  under  the  title  of 
UAer  den  Ursprung  und  die  vomehmeien 
SchickBale  der  Orden  der  Bosenhreutger  und 
Freimatirerf  reverses  this  theory,  and  sup- 
poses the  Roaicrucians  to  be  a  branch  of 
the  Freemasons;  and  Higgins,  in  his  Atm- 
ecdypnf  (ii.,  388),  thinks  that  the  "modem 
Templars,  the  Roisicrucians,  and  the  Masons 
are  little  more  than  different  Lodges  of  one 
Order,"  all  of  which  is  only  a  confusion  of 
history  in  conseauence  of  a  confounding 
of  names.  It  is  thus  that  Inge  has  written 
an  elaborate  essay  on  the  Origine  de  la  Rose 
Croix  (Globe,  vol.  iii.);  but  as  he  has,  with 
true  Gallic  ineouciance  of  names,  [^ken 
indifferently  of  the  Rose  Croix  Masons  and 
the  Roeicrucian  Adepts,  his  statements  sup- 
plyno  facts  available  tor  historv. 

The  Baron  de  Gleichen,  who  was.  in 
1785,  the  German  secretary  of  the  Phuale- 
than  Congress  at  Paris,  says  that  the  Rose 
Croix  and  the  Masons  were  united  in  Eng- 
land under  King  Arthur.  (Atta  Lot.,  i.,  336.) 
But  he  has,  undoubtedly,  mixed  up  Rosi- 
cnicianism  with  the  Masonic  legends  of  the 
Knights  of  the  Round  Table,  aiKl  his  asser- 
tions must  go  for  nothing. 

Others,  again,  have  looked  for  the  origin 
of  the  Rose  Croix  Degree,  or,  at  least,  of 
its  emblems,  in  the  SymboUi  divina  et  ht^ 
mana  wmtificum,  xrwperoioirumj  reffum  of 
James  Typot,  or  Typotius,  the  historiogrsr 
pher  of  the  Emperor  Rudolph  11.^  a  work 
which  was  published  in  1601:  and^  it  is  par- 
ticularly in  that  part  of  it  which  is  devoted 
to  the  "symbol  oi  the  holy  cross"  that  the 
allusions  are  supposed  to  be  found  which 
would  seem  to  indicate  the  author's  knowl- 
edge of  this  degree.  But  Ragon  refutes 
the  idea  of  any  connection  between  the 
symbols  of  Typotius  and  those  of  the  Rose 
Croix.  Robison  (Proofs,  p.  72)  also  charges 
Von  Hund  with  borrowing  his  symbols  from 
the  same  work,  in  which,  however,  he  de- 
clares "there  is  not  the  least  trace  of  Masonry 
or  Templars." 

Clavel,  with  his  usual  boldness  of  asser- 
tion, which  is  too  often  independent  of 
facts,  declares  that  the  degree  was  invented 
b3r  the  Jesuits  for  the  purpose  of  counter- 
mining the  insidious  attacks  of  the  free- 
thinkers upon  the  Roman  Catholic  religion, 
but  that  the  philosophers  parried  the  at- 
tempt by  seizing  upon  the  degree  and  giving 
to  lul  its  symbols  an  astronomical  simifica- 
tion.  Clavel's  opinion  is  probably  derived 
from  one  of  those  sweeping  charges  of  Pro- 
fessor Robison,  in  which  that  systematic 
enemy  of  our  Institution  declares  that, 
^out  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
turv,  the  Jesuits  interfered  considerably 
with  Masonry,  "insinuating  themselves  into 
the  Lodges,  and  contributing  to  increase 
that  religious  mysticism  that  is  to  be  ob- 
served in  all  the  oeremonies  of  the  Order." 


But  there  is  no  better  evidence  than  these 
mere  vague  assertions  of  the  connection 
of  the  Jesuits  with  the  Rose  Croix  Desree. 

Oliver  (Landm,,  ii.,  81)  savs  that  the  ear- 
liest notice  that  he  finds  of  this  dg;ree  is 
in  a  publication  of  1613,  entitied  La  Ri-- 
fonnalion  universeUe  du  monde  eniier  avec  la 
fama  fraiemitatis  de  VOrdre  respectable  de 
la  Rose  Croix,  But  he  adds,  that  "it  was 
known  much  sooner,  although  not  probably 
as  a  decree  in  Masonry;  for  it  existed  as  a 
cabalistic  science  from  the  earliest  times 
in  Egypt,  Greece,  and  Rome,  as  well  as 
amongst  the  Jews  and  Moors  in  times  more 
recent." 

Oliver,  however,  undoubtedly,  in  the  lat- 
ter part  of  this  paragraph,  confounds  the 
Masonic  Rose  Croix  with  the  alchemical 
Rosicrucians;  and  the  former  is  singularly 
inconsistent  with  the  details  that  he  gives 
in  reference  to  the  Rosy  Cross  of  the  Royal 
Order  of  Scotland. 

There  is  a  tradition,  into  whose  authen- 
ticity I  shall  not  stop  to  inquire,  that  after 
the  dissolution  of  tiie  Order,  manv  of  the 
Knights  repaired  to  Scotland  and  placed 
themselves  under  the  protection  of  Robert 
Bruce;  and  that  after  the  battle  of  Bannock- 
bum,  which  took  place  on  St.  John  the 
Baptist's  Day.  in  the  year  1314,  this  mon- 
arch instituted  the  Royal  Order  of  Here- 
dom  and  EJiight  of  the  Rosy  Cross,  and 
established  the  chief  seat  of  the  Order  at 
Kilwinning.  From  that  Order,  it  seems  to 
us  by  no  means  iinprobable  that  the  present 
degree  of  Rose  Qroix  de  Heroden  may 
have  taken  its  origin.  In  two  respects,  at 
least,  there  seems  to  be  a  very  close  con- 
nection between  the  two  systems:  they 
both  claim  the  kin^om  of  Scotiand  and 
the  Abbey  of  Kilwmning  as  having  been 
at  one  time  their  chief  seat  of  government, 
and  they  both  seem  to  have  be^  instituted 
to  ffive  a  Christian  explanation  to  Ancient 
Craft  Masonry.  There  is,  besides,  a  simi- 
larity in  the  names  of  the  decrees  of  "Rose 
Croix  de  Heroden,"  and  "Heredom  and 
Rosy  Cross,"  amounting  almost  to  an  iden- 
tity, which  appears  to  indicate  a  very  intimate 
relation  of  one  to  the  other. 

The  subject,  however,  is  in  a  state  of  in- 
extricable confusion,  and  I  confess  that, 
after  all  my  researches,  I  am  still  unable 
distinctly  to  point  to  the  period  when,  and 
to  the  place  where,  the  present  d^ree  of 
Rose  CSx)ix  received  its  organization  as  a 
Masonic  grade. 

We  have  this  much  of  history  to  guide 
us.  In  the  year  1747,  the  Pretender,  ftince 
Charles  Edward,  b  said  to  have  established  a 
Chapter  in  the  town  of  Arras,  in  France,  with 
the  title  of  the  "Chapitre  Primordial  de 
Rose  Croix."  The  Charter  of  this  body  is 
now  extant  in  an  authenticated  copy  de- 
posited in  the  departmental  archives  of  Arras. 
In  it  the  Pretender  styles  himself  "Kins 
of  England|  France,  Scothmd,  and  Lrelanoj 
and,  by  virtue  of  this.  Sovereign  Grand 
Master  of  the  Chapter  of  H.  known  under 
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the  title  of  the  Eagle  and  PeHcan,  and, 
since  our  sorrows  and  misfortunes,  under 
that  of  Rose  Croix."  From  this  we  may 
infer  that  the  title  of  "Rose  Croix"  was 
first  known  in  1747;  and  that  the  degree  had 
been  formerly  known  as  "Eni^t  of  the 
Eagle  and  Pelican^"  a  title  which  it  still 
retains.  Hence  it  is  probable  that  the  Kooe 
Croix  Degree  has  been  borrowed  from  the 
Rosy  Cross  of  the  Scottish  Royal  Order  of 
Heredom,  but  in  passing  from  Scotland  to 
France  it  greatly  changed  its  form  and 
organisation,  as  it  resembles  in  no  respect 
its  archet^rpe,  except  that  both  are  eminently 
Christian  m  their  design.  But  in  its  adop- 
tion by  the  Ancient  and  Accepted  Rite,  its 
organization  has  been  so  changed  that,  by 
a  more  liberal  interpretation  of  its  s^rm- 
holism,  it  has  been  rendered  less  sectarian 
and  more  tolerant  in  its  design.  For  while 
the  Christian  reference  is^  preserved,  no 
peculiar  theological  dogma  is  retained,  and 
the  degree  is  made  cosmopolite  in  its  char- 
acter. 

It  was,  indeed^  on  its  first  inception,  an 
attempt  to  Christianize  Fre^nasomy;^  to 
apply  the  rites,  and  symbols,  and  traaitions 
of  Ancient  Craft  Masonry  to  the  last  and 
greatest  dispensation;  to  add  to  the  first 
Temple  of  Solomon  and  the  second  of  Ze- 
rubbabel  a  third,  that  to  which  Christ  al- 
luded when  he  said,  "Destroy  this  temj^e. 
and  in  three  days  will  I  raise  it  up."  The 
flo'eat  discovery  which  was  made  in  the 
Royal  Arch  ceases  to  be  of  value  in  this 
degree;  for  it  another  is  substituted  of  more 
Christian  application;  the  Wisdom,  Strength, 
and  Beauty  which  supported  the  ancient 
Temple  are  replaced  by  the  Christian  pillars 
of  Faith,  Hope  and  Charity;  the  great  lights, 
of  course,  remain,  because  they  are  oi  the 
very  essence  of  Masonry  {  but  the  three 
lesser  give  way  to  the  thirty-three,  which 
allude  to  the  years  of  the  Measiah's  sojourn- 
ing on  earth.  Everything,  in  short,  abou^ 
the  degree^  is  Christian;  but,  as  I  have 
already  said,  the  Christian  teachings  of 
the  de^ee  have  been  applied  to  the  sub- 
lime prmciples  of  a  univCTsal  system,  and  an 
interpretation  and  illustration  of  uie  doc- 
trines of  the  '*  Master  of  Nazareth,"  so 
adapted  to  the  Masonic  dogma  of  tolerance, 
that  men  of  every  faith  may  embrace  ana 
respect  them.  It  thus  penorms  a  noble 
mission.  It  obliterates,  alike,  the  intol- 
erance of  those  Christians  who  sou^t  to 
erect  an  impassable  barrier  around  the 
sheepfold,  ana  the  eaual  intolerance  of  those 
of  other  religions  who  would  be  ready  to 
exclaim,  "Can  any  good  thing  come  out 
of  Nazareth?" 

In  the  Ancient  and  Accepted  Scottish 
Rite,  whence  the  Rose  Croix  Masons  of  the 
United  States  have  received  the  dc^ee,  it  is 
placed  as  the  eighteenth  on  the  list.  It  is 
conferred  in  a  body  called  a  "Chapter." 
which  derives  its  authority  immediately 
from  the  Supreme  Coimcil  of  the  Thirty- 
third,  and  wnich  oonfen  with  it  only  one 


other  and  inferior  degree,  that  of  "  Knights 
of  the  East  and  West."  Its  principal  officers 
are  a  Most  Wise  Master  and  two  Wardens. 
Maundy  Thursday  and  Easter  Sunday  are 
two  obligatory  days  of  meeting. 

The  aspirant  for  the  degree  makes  the 
usual  application  duly  recommended;  and 
if  accepted,  is  reauired,  before  initiation,  to 
make  certain  declarationa  which  shall  show 
his  competency  for  the  honor  which  he 
seeks,  and  at  the  same  time  prove  the  high 
estimation  entertained  of  tne  degree  by 
those  who  alreadv  possess  it. 

The  jewel  of  the  Rose  Croix  is  a  golden 
compass,  extended  on  an  arc  to  the  six- 
teenth part  of  a  circle,  or  twenty-two  and  a 
half  degrees.  The  head  of  the  compass  is 
surmounted  by  a  triple  crown,  consisting 
of  three  series  of  points  arranged  by  three, 
five,  and  seven.  Between  the  legs  of  the 
compass  is  a  cross  resting  on  the  arc;  its 
center  is  occupied  by  a  fuU-blown  rose, 
whose  stem  twines  around  the  lower  limb 
of  tiie  cross:  at  the  foot  of  the  cross,  on 
the  same  side  on  which  the  rose  is  esdiib- 
ited,  is  the  figure  of  a  pelican  wounding  its 
breast  to  feed  its  young  which  are  in  a  nest 
surrounding  it,  while  on  the  other  side  of 
the  jewel  is  the  figure  of  an  eagle  with  wings 
dispjaj;>9d.  On  the  arc  of  the  circle,  the 
P . ' .  W . ' .  of  the  degree  is  engraved  in  the 
cipher  of  the  Order. 

In  this  jewel  are  included  the  most  im- 
portant symbols  of  the  degree.  The  Cross. 
the  Rose,  the  PdicaUj  and  the  Eagle  are  all 
important  symbols,  the  explanations  of  which 
win  go  far  to  a  comprehension  of  what  is  the 
true  design  of  the  Rose  Croix  Order.  They 
may  be  seen  in  this  work  under  their  respec- 
tive titles. 

Rose  Croix,  Sectlfled*  The  name  given 
by  F.  J.  W.  Schroder  to  his  Rite  of  seven  magi- 
cal, theosophical,  and  alchemical  degrees. 
(See  Sckroeder,  Friederich  Joseph  WUhehn.) 

Rose  CrolXf  Sovereign  Prince  ai.  Be- 
cause of  its  great  importance  in  the  Masonic 
system,  and  of  the  many  privileges  possessed 
by  its  possessors,  the  epithet  of  ''Sovereign" 
has  been  almost  universally  bestowed  upon 
the  degree  of  Prince  of  Rose  Croix.  Recently, 
however,  the  Mother  Council  of  the  Ancient 
and  Accepted  Scottish  Rite  at  Charleston  has 
discarded  this  title,  and  directed  that  the  word 
"Soverei^"  shiJl  only  be  applied  to  the 
Thirty-third  Degree  of  the  Rite;  and  this  is 
now  we  usage  in  the  Southern  Jurisdiction  of 
the  United  States. 

Rose,  Knights  and  Ladles  of  the*  See 
Knight  of  the  Rose, 

Rose*  Order  of  the.  A  Masonic  adven- 
turer, Franz  Rudolph  Van  Grossing,  but 
whose  proper  name,  Wadzeck  aayBj  was  Franz 
Matth&us  Groesinger,  established,  as  a  finan- 
cial speculation,  at  Berlin,  in  1778,  an  an- 
drogynous society,  which  he  called  Rosen^ 
Order,  or  the  Order  of  the  Rose.  It  consisted 
of  two  degrees:  1.  Female  Friends,  and  2. 
Confidants;  and  the  meetings  of  the  society 
were  designated  as  ''holding  the  rose."    The 
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society  had  but  a  brief  duistioii,  and  the  life 
and  aaventureB  of  the  founder  and  the  secrets 
of  the  Order  were  published  in  1789^  by 
FViederich  Wadseck,  in  a  work  entitled  £e&en 
und  Sekkkaale  dm  hvilchJIiQtim  F.  R.  Von 
Grosring. 

Bosenlcieiuiy  Christian.  An  assumed 
name,  invented,  it  is  supposed,  by  John  Val- 
entine Andre&,  by  which  he  designated  a  fic- 
titious person,  to  whom  he  has  attributed  the 
invention  of  AMicnicianism,  which  see. 

RoBlcnieiaiilsiii.  Many  writers  have 
sought  to  discover  a  dose  connection  between 
the  Roeicrucians  and  the  Freemasons,  and 
some,  indeed,  have  advanced  the  theory  that 
the  latter  are  only^  the  successors  of  the  former. 
Whether  this  opinion  be  correct  or  not,  there 
are  sufficient  coincidences  of  character  be- 
tween the  two  to  render  the  history  of  Rosi- 
crucianism  highly  interesting  to  the  Masonic 
student. 

There  appeared  at  Cassel,  in  the  year  1614, 
a  work  baring  the  title  of  AUgemeine  vnd 
OeneralrReformcUum  der  ganzen  toeUen  WelL 
BeruAen  der  Fama  FrcUemUaiis  dea  LMiehen 
Ordena  de%  Rosencreuzea  an  aUe  Gelekrte  und 
HOupUr  Evm^  geschnSben,  A  second  edi- 
tion 2^>peared  in  1615,  and  several  subsequent 
ones;  and  in  1652  it  was  introduced  to  the 
English  public  in  a  translation  by  the  cele- 
brated adept,  Thomas  Vaughan,  under  the 
title  of  Fame  and  Canfeuion  o/  Bane-Croas, 

This  work  has  been  attributed,  although  not 
without  question,  to  the  philosopher  and 
theologian,  John  Valentine  AndreH,  who  is  re- 
ported on  the  authority  of  the  preacher,  M.  C. 
Hirschen.  to  have  confessed  that  he,  with 
thirty  others  in  Wurtemberg,  had  sent  forth 
the  Pama  FratemUaiia:  that  under  this  veil 
they  might  discover  who  were  the  true  lovers 
of  wisdom,  and  induce  them  to  come  forward. 

In  this  work  Andre&gives  an  account  of  the 
life  and  adventures  of  Christian  Rosenkreus.  a 
fictitious  perBonage,  whom  he  makes  the 
founder  of  the  pretended  Society  of  Rod- 
crucians. 

According  to  Andre&'s  tale,  Rosenkreus  was 
of  good  birth,  but,  being  poor,  was  compelled 
to  enter  a  monastery  at  a  very  early  penod  of 
his  life.  At  the  age  c^  100  years,  he  started 
with  one  d  the  monks  on  a  pilgrimase  to  the 
Hojh^  Sepulcher.  On  their  arrival  at  the  island 
of  Qyprus,  the  monk  was  taken  sick  and  died, 
but  Rosenkreus  proceeded  on  his  journey. 
At  Damascus  he  remained  for  three  years,  de- 
voting himself  to  the  study  of  the  occult  sci- 
ences, taught  b^  the  sa^es  of  that  dty.  He 
then  sailed  for  Egypt,  where  he  continued  his 
studies;  and,  having  traversed  the  Medi- 
terranean, he  at  length  arrived  at  Fei,  in 
Morocco,  as  be  had  beisn  directed  by  his  mas- 
ters of  Damascus.  He  passed  two  years  in 
acquiring  further  information  from  the  phi- 
losophers of  Africa,  and  then  crossed  over  mto 
Spam.  There,  however,  he  met  with  an  un- 
favorable reception,  and  then  determined  to 
return  to  Gerznany^  and  give  to  his  own  coun- 
trymen the  benent  of  nis  studies  and  re- 


the  cultivation  of  the  sdences  which  he  had 
acquired  during  his  travels.  Accordingly,  he 
selected  three  of  the  monks  of  the  old  convent 
in  which  he  was  educated.  To  them  he  im- 
parted his  knowledge,  imder  a  solemn  vow  of 
secrecy.  He  imposed  on  them  the  duty  of 
committing  his  instructions  to  writing,  and 
forming  a  magic  vocabulary  for  the  benefit  of 
future  students.  They  were  also  taught  the 
sdence  of  medicine,  and  prescribed  gratui- 
tously for  all  the  sick  who  applied  to  them. 
But  the  number  of  their  patients  soon  mar 
teriallv  interfering  with  their  other  labors, 
and  the  new  edifice,  the  House  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  being  now  finished.  Father  Christian, 
as  he  was  oJled,  resolved  to  enlarge  his  sod- 
etyby  the  initiation  of  four  new  members. 

The  eight  brethren  being  now  thoroushly 
instructed  in  the  mysteries,  they  agreeoto 
separate — ^two  to  remain  with  Father  Chris- 
tian, and  the  others  to  travel,  but  to  return  at 
the  end  of  each  year,  and  mutually  to  com- 
municate the  results  of  their  experience.  The 
two  who  had  remained  at  home  were  then  re- 
lieved by  two  of  the  others,  and  they  again 
sepsfated  for  another  year. 

The  sodety  thus  formed  was  governed  by  a 
code  of  laws,  by  which  they  agreed  that  they 
would  devote  themselves  to  no  occupation 
except  that  of  physic,  which  they  were  to  prac- 
tise without  pecuniary  reward;  that  they 
would  not  distinguish  themselves  from  the 
rest  of  the  world  by  any  peculiar  costume: 
that  each  one  should  annually  present  himseli 
at  the  House  of  the  Holv  Spirit,  or  send  an 
excuse  for  his  absence;  tnat  each  one  should, 
during  his  life,  appoint  somebody  to  suc- 
ceed him  at  his  death;  that  the  letters  R.  C. 
were  to  be  their  title  and  watchword;  and 
that  the  brotherhood  should  be  kept  a  secaret 
for  one  hundred  years. 

At  the  age  of  106  years  Father  Christian 
Rosenkreus  died,  and  was  buried  by  the  two 
brethren  who  had  remained  with  him;  but  the 
place  of  his  burial  remained  a  secret  to  all  of 
the  rest — ^the  two  canying  the  mystery  with 
them  to  the  grave.  The  sodetv,  however, 
continued,  notwithstanding  the  death  of  the 
founder,  to  exist,  but  unknown  to  the  world, 
always  consisting  of  dght  members.  Tliere 
was  a  tradition  among  them,  that  at  the  end  of 
one  hundred  and  twenty  years  the  grave  of 
Father  Rosenkreus  was  to  be  discoveifed,  and 
the  brotherhood  no  longer  remain  a  secret. 
About  that  time  the  brethren  b^an  to  make 
some  alterations  in  their  buildmg,  and  at- 
tempted to  remove  to  a  more  fitting  situation 
the  memorial  table  on  which  was  inscribed 
the  names  of  those  who  had  been  members  of 
the  fraternity.  The  plate  was  of  brass,  and 
was  affixed  to  the  wallby  a  nail  driven  through 
its  center;  but  so  firmly  was  it  attached,  that 
in  tearing  it  away,  a  portion  of  the  plaster 
came  off  and  exposed  a  secret  door.  Upon 
removing  the  incrustation  on  the  door,  there 
appeared  written  in  large  letters,  "Post  gxx 
Annos  Patbbo" — after  one  hundred  and 
twenty  yeare  I  wiU  orpen.    Returning  the  next 


searebes,  and  to  establish  there  a  sodety  forjjnonung  to   veDsnr    thdr  leseardoes,  they 
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opened  the  door  and  disoov^ed  a  heptagonal 
vault,  each  of  its  seven  sides  beingfive  feet 
wide,  and  in  hei^t  ei^t  feet.  The  light 
was  received  from  an  artificial  sun  in  the  roof, 
and  in  the  middle  of  the  floor  there  stood,  in- 
stead of  a  tomb,  a  circular  altar,  on  which  was 
an  inscription,  importing  that  this  apart- 
ment, as  a  compenoium  of  the  universe,  had 
been  erected  by  Christian  Rosenkreux.  Other 
later  inscriptions  about  the  apartment — such 
as  JesuB  miM  omnia;  Leaia  jugum;  Libertaa 
EvangelU:  Jesus  is  my  aU;  the  yoke  of  the 
law;  the  liberty  of  the  Goebel — ^indicated  the 
Chnstian  character  of  the  Duilder.  In  each 
of  the  sides  was  a  door  opening  into  a  closet, 
and  in  these  closets  they  found  many  rare  and 
valuable  articles,  such  as  the  life  of  the  founder, 
the  vocabulfuy  of  Paracelsus,  and  the  secrets 
of  the  Order,  toffether  with  bells^  mirrors, 
burning  lampB,ana  other  curious  articles.  On 
removing  the  altar  and  a  brass  plate  beneath 
it,  they  came  upon  the  body  of  Kosenkreuz  in 
a  perfect  state  of  preservation. 

Such  is  the  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  Roei- 
cnicians  given  by  Andre&  in  his  Fama  Fra' 
iemitatia.  It  is  evidently  a  romance;  and 
scholars  now  generally  assent  to  the  theory  ad- 
vanced by  moolai,  that  Andre&.  who,  at  the 
time  of  the  appearance  of  his  book,  was  a 
young  man  full  of  excitement,  seeing  the  de- 
fects of  the  sciences,  the  theology,  and  the 
manners  of  his  time,  soueht  to  purify  them; 
and,  to  accomplish  this  design,  imanned  the 
union  into  one  Dody  of  all  those  who,  uke  him- 
self, were  the  admirers  of  true  virtue;  in  other 
woras,  that  he  wrote  this  account  of  the  rise 
and  progress  of  Rosicrucianism  for  the  pur- 
pose of  advancing,  by  a  poetical  fiction,  his 
peculiar  views  of  morals  and  religion. 

But  the  fiction  was  readily  accepted  as  a 
truth  by  most  people,  and  the  invisible  society 
of  Rosenkreuz  was  sought  for  with  avidity  by 
many  who  wished  to  unite  with  it.  The  sen- 
sation produced  in  Germany  by  the  appear- 
ance of  Andrew's  book  was  great;  letters 
poured  in  on  all  sides  from  those  who  desired 
to  become  members  of  the  Order,  and  who,  as 
proofs  of  their  (qualifications,  presented  their 
chums  to  skill  m  Alchemy  and  Kabbalism. 
No  answers,  of  course^  having  been  received 
to  these  petitions  for  initiation,  most  of  the 
applicants  were  discouraged  and  retired;  but 
some  were  bold,  became  impostors,  and  pro- 
claimed that  they  had  been  admitted  into  the 
society,  and  exercised  their  fraud  upon  those 
who  were  credulous  enough  to  believe  them. 
There  are  records  that  some  of  these  charla- 
tans, who  extorted  money  from  their  dupes, 
were  punished  for  their  onense  by  the  magis- 
trates of  Nuremberg,  Augsburg,  and  some 
other  German  cities.  There  was,  too,  in  Hol- 
land, in  the  year  1722,  a  Sodet^r  of  Alchemists, 
who  called  themselves  ^losicrucians,  ana 
who  claimed  that  Christian  Rosenkreuz  was 
their  founder,  and  that  they  had  affiliated  so- 
cieties in  many  of  the  German  cities.  But  it  is 
not  to  be  doubted  that  this  was  a  self-created 
society,  and  that  it  had  nothing  in  common, 
exoQ}t  the  name,  with  the  imaginary  brother^ 


hood  invented  by  Andre&.  Des  Cartes,  in- 
deed, says  that  he  sought  in  vain  for  a  Itosi- 
crudan  Lodge  in  Germany. 

But  although  the  brotherhood  of  Rosen- 
kreuB,  as  described  by  Andre&  in  his  Fama 
FratemUatta,  his  Chemical  Nuptuala,  and 
other  woiks,  never  had  a  real  tangible  exist- 
ence as  an  organized  society,  the  opinions  ad- 
vanced by  Andre&  took  root,  and  i^ve  nse  to 
the  philosophic  sect  of  the  Rosicrucians,  many 
of  whom  were  to  be  found,  during  the  seven- 
teenth century,  in  Germany,  in  Frajice,  and  in 
England.  Among  these  were  such  men  as 
Michael  Maier,  Richard  Fludd,  and  Elias 
Ashmole.  Nioolai  even  thinks  that  he  has 
found  some  evidence  that  the  Fama  Fraiemif 
tatis  suggested  to  Lord  Bacon  the  notion  of  his 
InBiauralio  Moffna,  But,  as  Vaughan  says 
{Hours  vriih  the  Mystics,  ii.,  104),  the  name 
Rosicrucian  became  oy  degrees  a  generic  term, 
embracing  every  species  dt  doubt,  pretension, 
arcana,  elixirs,  the  philosopher's  stone,  theur- 
gic  ritual,  symbols,  or  initiations. 

Higgins,  Sloane,  Vaughan,  and  several 
other  writers  have  asserted  that  Freemasonry 
sprang  out  of  Rosicrucianism.  But  this  is  a 
great  error.  Between  the  two  there  is  no  simi- 
larity of  ori^,  of  desigpi,  or  of  organization. 
The  symbolism  of  Rosicrucianism  is  derived 
from  a  Hermetic  philosophy;  that  of  Free- 
masonry from  an  operative  art.  The  latter 
had  its  cradle  in  the  Stone-Masons  of  Stras- 
burg  and  the  Masters  of  Como  lonp  before  the 
former  had  its  birth  in  the  inventive  brain  of 
John  Valentine  Andre&. 

It  is  true,  that  about  the  middle  of  the  eight- 
eenth century,  a  period  fertile  in  the  inven- 
tion of  high  degrees,  a  Masonic  Rite  was  es- 
tablished which  assiimed  the  name  of  Rose 
Croix  Masonry,  and  adopted  the  symbol  of  the 
Rose  and  Cross.  But  this  was  a  coincidence, 
and  not  a  consequence.  There  was  nothing 
in  common  between  them  and  the  Rosicru- 
cians,  except  the  name,  the  symbol,  and  the 
Christian  character.  Doubtless  the  symbol 
was  sugp^ested  to  the  Masonic  Order  from  the 
use  of  it  by  the  philosophic  sect;  but  the 
Masons  mooified  the  interpretation,  and  the 
symbol,  of  course,  ^ve  rise  to  tne  name. 
But  here  the  connection  ends.  A  Rose  Qx>ix 
Mason  and  a  RoBicrucian  are  two  entirely  dif- 
ferent persons. 

The  Rosicrucians  had  a  large  number  of 
symbols,  some  of  which  were  in  common  with 
those  of  the  Freemasons,  and  some  peculiar  to 
themselves.  The  principal  of  these  were  the 
globe,  the  drde,  the  compasses,  the  square 
(both  the  working-tool  and  the  geometrical 
figure)^he  triangle,  the  level,  and  the  plum- 
met. These  are,  however,  interpreted,  not 
like  the  Masonic,  as  symbols  of  the  moral  vir- 
tues, but  of  the  properties  of  the  philosopher's 
stone.  Thus,  the  twenty-first  emblem  of 
Michael  Maier's  Atlanta  Fugiens  gives  the  fol- 
lowing collection  of  the  most  important  sym- 
bols: A  philosopher  is  measuring  with  a  pair 
of  compasses  a  circle  which  surmounts  atri"* 
an^e.  The  trian^e  encloses  a  square,  within 
which  is  another  circle,  and  inside  of  the  circle 
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a  nude  man  and  woman,  representing!  it  may 
be  Buppoeed,  the  first  step  of  the  experiment. 
Over  dl  is  this  epigraph:  "Fac  ex  mare  et 
femina  circulum,  inde  qnaHrangulum,  hinc 
triangulum,  f  ac  drcnlum  et  habebis  lapidem 
Philoeophorum."  That  is,  "  Make  of  man  and 
woman  a  circle;  thoioe  a  square^  thenoe  a 
triangle;  form  a  cirde,  and  you  will  have  the 
Philosopher's  stone/'  But  it  must  be  remem- 
bered tnat  Hitchcock,  and  some  other  recent 
writers,  have  very  satisfactorily  proved  that 
the  labors  of  the  real  Hermetic  philosophers 
(outside  of  the  charlatans)  were  rathor  of  a 
spiritual  than  a  material  cnaracter;  and  that 
tneir  "great  work''  symbolised  not  the  ao- 
guisttion  of  inexhaustible  wealth  and  the  in- 
finite prolongation  of  life,  but  the  regenera- 
tion ofman  and  the  immortaUty  of  the  soul. 

As  to  the  etymolo|(y  of  the  word  Rancrur 
dan,  several  oerirations  have  been  given. 
Peter  Qassendi  (Bxam.  PkU.  Fludd,  sect.  15), 
first,  and  then  Mosheim  {Hiit.  Bcdea,,  iv.,  i.) 
deduce  it  from  tke  two  words  roa,  aew,  and 
crux,  a  CTOfls,  and  thus  define  it:  Dew,  accord- 
ing to  the  Aichemists,  was  the  most  powerful 
of  all  substances  to  dissolve  gold^  and  the 
cross,  in  the  lanyiage  of  the  sainephilosopherB, 
was  identical  with  li^t,  or  LVa,  because  the 
figure  of  a  cross  exhibits  the  three  letters  of 
thai  word.  But  the  word  lux  was  referred  to 
the  seed  or  menstruum  of  the  Red  Dra^n, 
which  was  that  crude  and  material  light  which, 
being  properly  concocted  and  digested,  pro- 
duces gold.  Hence,  says  Mosheim,  a  Kosi- 
crudan  is  a  philosopher,  who  by  means  of  dew 
seeks  for  light,  that  is,  for  the  substance  of 
the  philosophers  stone.  But  notwithstanding 
the  nigh  authority  for  this  etymolo^,  I  think 
it  untenable,  and  idto^ether  at  vanance  with 
tiie  history  of  the  origm  of  the  Order,  as  will 
be  presently  seen. 

Another  and  more  reasonable  derivation  is 
from  rose  and  crass.  This  was  undoubtedly 
in  accordance  with  the  notions  of  Andre&, 
who  was  the  founder  of  the  Order,  and  gave  it 
its  name,  for  in  his  writings  he  constant^  calls 
it  the  "]^atemitas  Roeee  Cnicis,"  or  ''the 
Fraternity  of  the  Rosy  Cross."  If  the  idea  of 
dew  had  been  in  the  mind  of  Andre&  in  giving 
a  name  to  the  societv,  he  would  have  called 
it  the  "Rratemity  of  the  Dewy  Cross,"  not 
that  of  the  '*  Bjoey  Cross."  **  Fratemitas  Ros- 
ddffi  Crucis,"  not  "Rose©  Crucis."  This 
ought  to  settle  the  question.  The  man  who 
invents  a  thbg  has  tne  best  right  to  give  ita 
name. 

The  origin  and  interpretation  of  the  sjrmbol 
have  been  variously  ^ven.  Some  have  sup- 
posed that  it  was  derived  from  the  Christian 
r  holism  of  the  rose  and  the  cross.  This  is 
interpretation  that  has  been  assumed  by 
the  Rose  Croix  Order  of  the  Masonic  system; 
but  it  does  not  thence  foUow  that  the  same  in- 
terpretation was  adopted  by  the  Rosicrucians. 
Others  say  that  the  rose  meant  the  generative 
principle  of  nature,  a  symbolism  borrowed 
from  the  Pagan  mjrthologers,  and  not  likely 
to  have  been  appropriated  by  Andre&.  0th- 
era,  again,  contend  uiat  he  derived  the  symbol 
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from  his  own  arms,  which  were  a  St.  Andrew's 
cross  between  four  rosesj  and  that  he  alluded 
to  Luther's  well-known  lines: 

"Des  Christen  Hen  auf  Boaen  gefat. 
Weon's  mitten  unter'n  Kreutse  stehtt** 

i.  e.,  "The  heart  of  the  Christian  goes  upon 
roses  when  it  stands  dose  beneath  the  cross." 
But  whatever  may  have  been  the  effect  d 
Luther's  lines  in  begetting  an  idea,  the  sug- 
flffistion  of  Andreft's  arms  must  be  rejected. 
The  symbol  of  the  Rodcrudans  was  a  single 
rose  upon  a  pasdon  cross,  very  diffeient  from 
four  roses  surrounding  a  St.  Andrew's  cross. 

Another  derivation  may  be  sugsested. 
namdy:  That,  the  rose  being  a  symbol  oc 
secrecy,  and  tne  cross  of  light,  the  rose  and 
cross  were  intended  to  symbolise  the  secret 
<^  the  true  h^t,  or  the  true  knowledge,  which 
the  Rodcrucian  brotherhood  were  to  give  to 
the  world  at  Uie  end  of  the  hundred  years  of 
their  sQence,  and  for  which  purpose  of  moral 
and  religious  reform  Andre&  wrote  his  books 
and  souffht  to  establish  his  sect.  But  the 
whole  subject  of  Rodcrucian  etymology  is  in- 
volved in  ooi^udon. 

*  The  Eodcrudan  Society,  instituted  in  the 
fourteenth  century,  was  an  extraordinaiy 
Brotherhood,  exdting  curiosity  and  command- 
ing attention  and  scrutiny.  The  members 
ddved  in  abstruse  studies;  many  became  An- 
chorites, and  were  engrossed  in  mystic  philos- 
ophy and  theosophy.  This  strange  Frater- 
mty,  asserted  by  some  authorities  to  have 
been  instituted  by  Roger  Bacon  near  the  close 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  filled  the  world  with 
renown  as  to  their  incomprehendble  doctrines 
and  presumed  abilities.  Th^  daimed  to  be 
the  exponents  of  the  true  ifabbala,  as  em- 
bracing theosophy  as  well  as  the  science  of 
numbm.  They  were  said  to  ddve  in  strange 
things  and  deep  mysteries;  to  be  enwrapt 
in  the  occult  sdencee,  sometimes  vulgarly 
termed  the  "Black  Art"{  and  in  the  secrets 
of  magic  and  sorcery,  which  are  looked  upon 
by  the  critical  eyes  of  the  world  as  tending 
to  the  supernatural,  and  a  dass  of  studies  to 
be  avoid^. 

These  m^rstics,  for  whom  great  philan- 
thropy is  claimed,  and  not  without  reason,  are 
heard  of  as  early  as  the  commencement  oi  the 
fourteenth  century,  in  the  person  of  Raymond 
Lully,  the  renowned  scholiast  and  metaphys- 
ical chemist,  who  proved  to  be  an  adept  m  the 
doctrines  taught  at  the  German  seat^  of  Her- 
metic learning  in  1302,  and  who  died  in  1315. 
Fidelity  and  secrecy  were  the  first  care  of  the 
Brotherhood.  They  claimed  a  kinship  to  the 
andent  philosophies  of  Egypt,  the  Chaldeans, 
the  Magi  of  Persia,  and  even  the  G^axmoso- 
phists  of  India.  Tney  were  unobtrudve  and 
retiring  in  the  extreme.  They  were  learned 
in  the  prindples  and  sdences  of  chemistry, 
hermeticism,  magnetism,  astrology,  astron- 
omy, and  theosophy,  by  which  they  obtained 
great  powers  through  their  discoveries,  and 

*From  this  point  the  artide  is  by  C.  T.  Mo- 
Gleuachan. 
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^med  at  the  unmnal  aolToit — the  Fhi- 
bwpher'B  Stone—Thereby  striving  to  acquire 
the  power  of  tnoBmutiim  bMer  metala  into 
■ihw  and  gtdd,  and  of  lodefinitdy  prolong- 
ing human  Ufe.  Ab  a  Fraternity  they  wan 
dialuict  from  IJie  Kabbalista,  niuminalj.  and 
Caibonari,  and  in  this  reUti<ai  they  nave 
been  laigdy  and  unplaaiantJy  miBrcprewnted. 
Igaoranoe  and  ix^judioe  on  the  part  of  the 
learned  aa  to  the  real  puipoees  «  the  Boai- 
oiunana,  and  as  to  the  beneficence  erf  that 
Fhtternity,  has  vrou^t  tiiem  great  injustice. 
Soienoe  ia  infinitdy  mdebt«d  to  thia  Order. 
mie  renowned  rerirer  of  Oriental  Ut«f&ture, 
J<dui  Reuehlin,  who  died  in  152^;  the  famoua 
^itloaiifiher  and  olaaedo  scholar,  John  Picus 
di  Mirandola,  ^rba  died  in  1404:  the  odo- 
brated  dinna  and  distinguiahed  philoatmher, 
Comelhia  Heory  Agrippa,  who  died  in  1535; 
the  remarkable  chanist  and  physician,  John 
Bi^itiat  Voa  Hefanont,  who  died  m  1044;  and 
the  famoua  [Ayeician  and  philoaopher,  Robot 
Fh)dd,wbodiedinie37,  allatteet  the  power 
and  unoueadoned  prc«nineDoe  of  the  famoua 
Brotheniood.  It  is  not  the  part<rf wisdom  to 
disdain  the  Astrolopcal  and  Hermetic  Associ- 
atjon  of  Elias  Ajdunole,  author  of  the  Wav  to 
BUm.  ah  Europe  was  permeated  by  this  seCTet 
organiiation,  tad  the  renown  O!  &e  Brother- 
hood was  preeminent  about  the  year  1616. 
Weasel's  Pama  FnlemiiatM,  the  curious  work 
SKntiorit  PhiloaopAMV  CotmderutU,  and  Cum 
CoirfMtioM  Fratemilatu,  by  P.  A.  GabeUa, 
wiUi  Fludd's  Apologia,  the  Chemitche  Hoch~ 
itU  tf  Chriitian  fiuenfareuf,  by  Valentine 
Andre&;  and  the  suHeaa  number  of  volumes, 
audi  as  thecoma  Bamiata,  establish  the  high 
rank  in  which  the  Brotherhood  was  held.  It« 
\j  and  attractive  Bosuc  doo- 
the  tnassea  of  scholars  of  Uie 
mxteentii  and  sevoiteenth 
centuries.  With  the  Roei- 
crudans  worldly  grandeur 
faded  before  mtellectu^ 
elevation.  They  were 
simple  in  their  attire,  and 
passed  individually 
through  the  world  un- 
noticed and  unremarked, 
save  by  deeds  of  benevo- 
lence aLd  humanity. 

The  Modem  Soeieli/  of 
Roeicruciana  was  pven 
ite  present  definite  form 
by  Robert  Wentworth 
^  Little,  of  England,  in 
1866;  it  is  founded  upon 


B,  unique,  a 
interested  tl 


the 


the  ( 


I  old  German 
association  which  had 
^  come  under  his  obaerva' 
'  tion  during  some  of  his 
researches.  Bro.  Little 
Angliciaed  it,  giving  it 
more  perfect  Qratem. 
The  purpose  of  Robert 
Wentworth  Little  was  to 
Oeate  a  literary  or^niaation,  having  in  view 
ftbaae  fcff  the  collecuon  and  deposited  aroheo- 
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logioal  and  historioal  subjects  pertaining  to 
Freemasonry,  secret  societies  in  general)  and 
intereetinjc  provincial  matter;  to  inspire  a 
greater  diroaeiti(m  to  obtain  hiatoriaJ  truA 
and  to  distuaoe  errorj  to  bring  to  light  mudi 
in  relatio&  to  a  certain  class  of  scientists  and 
Bdiolars,  and  the  reMilta  of  their  life-labors, 
that  were  gradually  dying  away  in  the  memo- 
TieB<rf  men.  To  aceompush  tms  end  he  called 
about  liim  some  of  hia  most  prominent  Eng- 
lish and  Scottish  Masonic  friends  inclined  to 
literal?  pursuits,  and  they  awarded  their  ap- 
proval (md  hearty  ooopo^tion. 

BoBlcniciuui  la  AnilU,  Sotfates.  A 
society  whose  objects  are  of  a  purely  hteraiy 
character,  and  oonnected  with  the  sect  of  the 
Rosiauciaiis  of  the  Middle  Ages.  It  is  secret, 
but  not  Masonic,  in  ite  organisatioa;  althoui^ 
mai^  of  the  most  distinguiahed  Maaone  of 
England  take  great  interest  in  it,  and  are  ac- 
tive members  of  the  society.  (Bee  the  pre- 
ceding article.) 

Bosy  Cross.  One  of  the  degrees  conferred 
in  the  Royal  Order  of  Sivtiand,  which  see. 

Bonch  Ashlar.    See  AMor. 

Bonnd  Table,  King  Arthar's.  The  old 
En^iah  trends,  derived  from  the  cel^ratcd 
chronicle  of  the  twelfth  century  known  as  the 
Brut  ofEjigland,  say  that  the  mythical  King 
Arthur,  who  died  in  642,  of  a  wound  recdvea 
in  battle,  instituted  a  companv  of  twenty-four 
(or,  accOTding  to  some,  twelve)  of  his  principal 
knights,  bound  to  appear  at  his  court  on  cer- 
tain idann  days,  and  meet  around  a  circular 
table,  whence  they  were  called  "Knights  of 
the  Round  Table.  Arthur  is  said  to  have 
been  the  institutor  of  those  miUtary  and  re- 
ligious orders  of  chivalrv  which  fjterward 
becameso  oommon  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Into 
the  Order  which  be  established  none  were  ad- 
mitted but  tbooe  who  had  given  proofs  of  thdr 
valor;  and  the  knighta  were  bound  to  defend 
widows,  maidens,  and  childreni  to  relieve  the 
distressed,  maiiitjiin  the  Christian  religion, 
contribute  to  the  support  of  the  church,  pro- 
tect pihoima,  advance  honor,  and  supprem 
vioe.  Tiiey  were  to  administer  to  the  care  of 
BoldierB  wounded  in  the  service  of  their  coun- 
try, and  bury  thoee  who  died,  to  ransom  cap- 
tives, deliver  prisoners,  and  record  all  noble 
enterprisee  for  the  honor  and  renown  of  the 
noble  Order.  King  Arthur  and  his  knighta 
have  been  very  gei^^y  considered  by  scnoU 
areas  mythical;  notwilhetanding  that, many 
years  ago  Whittaker,  in  his  Hitloru  <g  Afsn- 
chater,  attempted  to  establish  the  fact  of  his 
existence,  ana  to  separate  the  true  from  the 
fabulous  in  his  history.  The  legend  has  been 
used  by  some  of  the  fabricators  of  irregular 
dMreee  in  Masonry. 

Eound  Towov  of  Ireland.  Edifices, 
dxty-two  in  number,  varying  in  height  from 
80  to  120  feet,  which  are  found  in  various  parts 
of  Ireluid,  They  are  cyUndrical  in  shape, 
with  a  aicgle  door  eight  or  ten  feet  from  the 
tn-ound,  and  a  small  aperture  near  the  top. 
The  question  of  their  origin  and  design  has 
been  a  source  of  much  perplexity  to  antiqua- 
ries.   They  have  been  supposed  by  Mont- 
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moiency  to  Ii»ve  been  intended  u  beacons; 
by  VaJlkncey,  aa  receptaclee  of  the  sacred  fire; 
by  CfBrien,  as  temples  for  the  worship  of  the 
sun  and  moon:  and  more  recently,  by  Fetrie, 
simply  aa  bell-tawers,  and  of  very  modem 
date.  This  last  theory  has  been  adopted  by 
many;  while  the  more  probable  Buppoeition 
is  still  maintained  by  ouiere,  that,  wbatever 
was  their  later  appropriation,  they  were,  in 
their  origin,  of  a  pnalhc  character,  in  common 
with  the  towers  of  similar  construction  in  the 
East.  O'Brien's  work  On  the  Round  Towers 
^  Irtbmd,  which  was  somewhat  eictravagont  in 
its  argumenta  and  hypotheses,  led  some  Ma- 
sons to  adopt,  forty  yean  ago,  the  opinion 
that  they  were  oriQ;inaUy  the  places  of  a  prim- 
itive Masonic  initiation.  But  this  theory  is 
no  longer  maintained  as  tenable. 

Boweff«>    See  Knight  Roaer. 

Boyal  and  Sdect  Masters.  See  ComeU 
<^  Rtval  ifid  Sfkct  Madert. 

B«r«I  Arch,  Andent.  8ee  Knight  e^  lite 
Ninth  Arch. 

Uojal  Areb  Aimm.  At  the  triennial 
meeting  of  the  General  Grand  Chapter  of  the 
United  States  at  Chicaso,  in  1S59,  a  Royal 
Arch  ^iron  was  prescribed,  conaiating  of  a 


hunbakin  (ailk  or  aatin  being  strictly  pro- 
hibited), to  be  lined  and  bound  with  scarlet, 
on  the  flap  of  which  should  be  placed  a  triple 
tau  cross  within  a  triangle,  and  all  within  a 

B«ral  Arcb  Badge.  The  triple  Uu,  con- 
sisting (^  three  tau  croeees  coniomed  at  tbeii 
feet,  constitutes  the  Royal  Arcn  badge.  The 
F.ngliah  MsBons  Call  it  tne  "  emblem  of  all  em- 
blems," and  the  "grand  emblem  of  Royal 
RArch  Masonry."  The  EngEah 
Royal  Arch  lecture  thus  defines  it: 
"Tlie  triple  tau  forms  two  right 
angles  on  each  of  the  exterior  lines, 
ana  another  at  the  centre,  by  their 
union;  for  the  three  angles  of  each  trian^e 
are  equal  to  two  right  imglee.  This,  bemg 
triplified,  illustrates  the  jewel  worn  bv  the 
compsJiions  of  the  Royal  Arch,  which,  by  its 
intersection,  forms  a  given  number  of  angles 
that  may  be  taken  in  five  several  combina- 
tions." It  is  used  in  the  Royal  Arch  Ma- 
sonry of  Scotland,  and  has,  for  the  last  ten  or 
fifteen  years,  been  adopted  officially  in  the 
United  States. 

Bofal  Arch  Banners.  See  Banner*, 
Royal  Arch. 

Boyal  Arch  Captain.  The  sixth  office  in 
a  Royal  Arch  Chapter  according  to  the  Amer- 
ican ^fston.     He  rejveeaite  the  aor  hata- 
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buAwn,  or  Captain  of  the  Einff's  Guards.  He 
sits  in  tent  <k  the  Council  and  at  the  entrance 
to  the  fourth  veil,  to  guard  the  approaches  to 
which  is  his  duty.  He  wears  a  white  robe  and 
cap,  is  armed  with  a  sword,  and  bears  a  white 
banner  on  which  is  inscribed  a  lion^  the  em- 
blem of  the  tribe  of  Judah.  His  lewel  is  a 
triangular  plate  of  gold  inscribed  witn  a  sword. 
In  the  preliminary  Lodges  of  the  Chapter  he 
acts  as  Junior  Deacon. 

Boyil  Arcb  Clottilng.  The  clothing  or 
ngalia  of  a  Royal  Arch  Mason  in  the  Ameri- 
can system  consists  of  an  apron  (already  de- 
scribed), a  Bcari  of  scarlet  velvet  or  silk,  on 
which  is  embroidered  or  painted,  on  a  Dlue 
ground,  the  words,  "Holiness  to  theLord"; 
and  if  an  officer,  a  scarlet  collar,  to  which  is 
attached  the  jewel  of  his  office.  The  scarf, 
once  imiversBlly  used,  has,  within  a  few  yeara 
past,  been  very  much  abandoned,  Eveiy 
Royal  Arch  Mason  should  also  wear  at  his 
buttonhole,  attached  by  a  scarlet  ribbon,  the 
jewel  of  the  Order. 

Koral  Arch  Colws.  The  peculiar  color  of 
the  Royal  Arch  Degree  is  red  or  scarlet,  which 
is  symboLc  of  fervency  and  seal,  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  degree.  The  colors  also  used 
symboUcally  in  the  decorations  of  a  Chapter 
are  blue,  purple,  scarlet,  and  whit«.  ea(£  t^ 
which  has  a  symboho  meaning.  (See  Veilt, 
SymboUtm  of  the.) 

Boyal  Arcli  Dep«e.  The  early  history 
of  this  degree  is  involved  in  obscurity,  but  in 
the  opinion  of  the  late  Bra.  W.  J.  Hughan  its 
ori^  may  be  ascribed  to  the  fourth  decade  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  The  earUeet  known 
mention  of  it  occurs  in  a  contemporary  ac- 
ooimt  of  the  meeting  of  a  Lodge  (No.  21)  at 
Youghal.  in  Ireland,  in  1743,  when  the  mem- 
bers walked  in  procession  and  the  Master  was 


The  next  mention  of  it  is  in  Dr.  Daaeigny's 
A  Serious  and  Impartial  Enquiry  into  the 
caute  of  Out  ■present  Decay  of  Freemasonry  in 
the  Kingdom  qf  Ireland,  published  in  1744.  in 
which  the  writer  says  that  be  is  informed  that 
in  Ymk  "is  held  an  assembly  of  Master  Ma- 
sons under  the  title  of  Royal  Arch  Masons, 
who,  as  their  qualifications  and  excellencies 
are  superior  to  others,  receive  a  larger  pay  than 
working  Masons."  He  also  speaks  of  "a 
certain  propagator  d  a  false  system,  some  few 
years  ago,  m  this  city  (Dublin),  who  imposed 
upon  several  ve^  worthy  men,  under  a  pre- 
tence of  being  Master  of  the  Royal  Arch, 
which  he  affioted  he  had  brought  with  him 
from  the  city  of  York,  and  that  tne  beauties  of 
the  Craft  did  principally  consist  in  the  knowl- 
edge of  this  valuable  piece  of  Masonry.  How- 
ever, he  carried  on  his  scheme  for  several 
months,  and  many  of  the  learned  and  wise 
were  his  followers,  till,  at  length,  his  fallacious 
art  was  discovered  by  a  Brother  of  probity  and 
wisdom,  who  had  some  small  space  before  at- 
tained that  excellent  part  of  Masonry  in  Lon* 
don,  and  plainly  proved  that  his  doctrine  wsa 
false;  whereupon  the  Brethren  justly  de- 
spised him,  and  ordered  him  to  be  ezuuded 
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from  an  benefits  of  the  Craft,  and  although 
some  of  the  fraternity  have  ezpreesed  an  un^ 
easiness  at  this  matter  being  kept  a  secret 
from  than  (since  th^  had  ab^y  passed 
through  the  usual  degrees  of  probation),  I 
cannot  help  being  of  opinion  that  they  have 
no  sight  to  any  such  benefit  until  they  make  a 
proper  application,  and  are  received  with  due 
^ormality,  and  as  it  is  an  organis'd  bod^  of 
men  who  have  passed  the  <mair,  and  given 
undeniable  proofs  of  their  skill  in  architecture, 
it  cannot  be  treated  with  too  much  reverence, 
and  more  especially  since  the  character  of  the 
present  members  of  that  particular  Lodge  are 
untainted,  and  their  behaviour  judicious  and 
unexceptionable,  so  that  there  cannot  be  the 
least  hmge  to  hang  a  doubt  on,  but  that  they 
are  most  excellent  Masons." 

This  passage  makes  it  plain  that  the  Royal 
Arch  Degree  was  conferred  in  London  before 
1744  (say  about  1740),  and  would  suggest  that 
York  was  considered  to  be  its  place  of  origin. 
Also  as  Laurence  Dermott  became  a  Royal 
Arch  Mason  in  1746  it  is  dear  that  he  could 
not  have  been,  as  is  sometimes  asserted,  the 
inventor  of  the  Rite. 

The  next  mention  of  the  degree  occurs  in 
the  minutes  of  the  "Ancients"  Grand  Lodge 
for  March  4, 1752,  when  "A  formal  complaint 
was  made  bv  several  bretluen  against  Thos. 
Phealon  ana  John  Macky,  bett^  known  as 
'leg  of  mutton  Masons'  for  clandestinely  mak- 
ing Masons  for  the  mean  consideration  of  a 
leg  of  mutton  for  dinner  or  supper.  Upon 
examining  some  brothers  whom  they  pre- 
tended to  have  made  Royal  Arch  men,  the 
parties  had  not  the  least  idea  of  that  secret. 
The  Grand  Secretary  had  examined  Macky, 
and  stated  that  he  had  not  the  least  idea  or 
knowledge  of  Roval  Arch  Masonry,  but  in- 
stead thereof  he  had  told  the  people  he  had 
deceived,  a  long  story  about  twelve  white  mar- 
ble stones,  &c..  &g,j  and  that  the  rainbow  was 
the  Royal  Arcn,  with  many  other  absurdities 
equally  foreign  and  ridiculous." 

The  earliest  known  record  of  the  degree 
being  actually  conferred  is  a  minute  of  the 
Freoericksburg  Lodge,  Virginia,  U.  S.  A., 
stating  that  on  Dec^nber  22,  1753,  three 
brethren  were  raised  to  the  degree  of  Royal 
Arch  Mason  ^or  a  facsimile  of  this  entry  see 
Are  QuaJtuor  Coronatorwn,  iv.M).  222);  while 
the  earliest  records  traced  in  England  are  of 
the  year  1758,  during  which  year  several  breth- 
ren were  "rused  to  the  degree  of  Royal  Arch" 
in  a  Lodge  meeting  at  The  Crown  at  Bristol. 

This  Lodge  was  a  ''Modem"  one  and  its 
records  therefore  make  it  abundantly  clear 
that  the  Royal  Arch  Degree  was  not  by  an;^ 
means  confined  to  the  "Ancients,"  though  it 
was  not  officially  recognized  by  the  Grand 
Lodge  of  the  "Modems,**  whose  Secretary 
wrote  in  1759,  "Our  Society  is  neither  Arch, 
Royal  Ardh  or  Ancient." 

However,  at  the  Union  of  "Ancients"  and 
"Modems,"  in  1813,  it  was  declared  that 
"pure  Ancient  Masonry  consists  of  three  de- 
crees, and  no  more,  vis.,  those  of  the  Entered 
Apprentice,  the  FeUow  Craft,  and  the  Master 


Mason,  including  the  Supreme  Order  of  the 
Holy  Royal  Arch." 

And  this  lends  color  to  the  idea  that  at  some 
time  or  other  the  Royal  Arch  had  formed  part 
of  the  Master  Mason's  Degree,  thou^  when 
and  by  whom  it  was  separated  from  it  no  one 
has  yet  discovered,  for  we  may  dismiss  as  ut- 
terly uncorroborated  by  any  proof  the  asser- 
tion that  Ramsay  was  the  fabricator  of  the 
Royal  Arch  Degree,  and  equally  unsupported 
is  uie  often  made  assertion  that  Dunckerley 
invented  it,  thoiij^  he  undoubtedly  played  a 
veiy  active  part  in  extending  it. 

The  late  firo.  W.  J.  Hughan,  in  his  Origin  of 
ihe  English  Rite  of  Free  Maeomry  (ed.  1909,  p. 
90).  favors  "the  theory  that  a  word  was  placed 
in  the  Ro^  Arch  prominently  which  was  pre- 
viously flpven  in  the  eections  of  the  Third  De- 
See  ana  known  'as  the  ancient  word  of  a 
aster  Mason^'"  and  considers  that  "ao- 
cording  to  this  idea,  that  which  was  once  lost, 
and  then  found,  in  the  Third  Degree  (in  one  of 
the  sections),  was  subsequently  under  the  new 
regime  discovered  in  the  'Royal  Arch,'  only 
much  extended,  and  under  most  easalted  and  dig^ 
nified  syrroundings" 

In  England,  Scotland,  and  the  United  States, 
the  legend  of  the  degree  is  the  same,  though 
varying  in  some  of  the  details,  but  the  cere- 
mony in  Lreland  differs  much,  for  it  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  rebuilding  of  the  Temple 
as  narrated  bv  Ezra,  but  with  the  repairing 
of  the  Temple  by  Josiah,  the  three  chi^ 
Officers,  or  Principals,  being  the  King  (Josiah), 
the  Priest  (Hilkiah).  and  the  Scribe  (Shap- 
han),  not  as  in  England  Zerubbabel,  Hacjgai, 
and  Jeshua.  or  as  m  America,  High  Priest, 
King,  and  Scribe. 

At  one  time  in  Eneland  only  Past  Masters 
were  eligible  for  the  degree,  and  this  led  to  a 
system  called  "passing  the  chair,"  by  which  a 
sort  of  degree  of  Past  Master  was  conferred 
upon  brethren  who  had  never  really  served  in 
the  chair  of  a  Lodge:  now  a  Master  Mason 
who  has  been  so  for  lour  weeks  is  eligible  for 
exaltation. 

In  Scotland,  Royal  Arch  Masonry  is  not 
officially  recognized  by  the  Grand  Lodge, 
though  the  Grand  Chapter  of  Royal  Arch 
Masons  for  Scotland  was  formed  in  1817. 

Dr.  W.  J.  Chetwode  Crawley,  in  his  CcBmen- 
taria  Hibemica,  Fasciculus  /.,  says,  "It  (the 
Royal  Arch  D^p'ee)  is  not  a  separate  entity, 
but  the  completmg  part  of  a  Masonic  legend, 
a  constituent  ever  present  in  the  compound 
body,  even  before  it  developed  into  a  Degree 
...  if  the  Royal  Arch  fell  into  desuetude, 
the  cope-stone  would  be  removed,  and  the 
building  left  obviously  incomplete." 

\E.  L.  H.] 

Royal  Arch,  Grand.  The  Thirty-first 
Degree  of  the  Rite  of  Mizraim.  It  is  nearly 
the  same  as  the  Thirteenth  Degree  of  the  An- 
cient and  Accepted  Scottish  Rite. 

Koyal  Arch  Grand  Bodies  In  America. 
The  first  meeting  of  del^»tes  out  of  which 
arose  the  Gena*arGrand  Chapter  was  at  Bos- 
ton, Octobo*  24,  1797.  The  convention  ad- 
journed to  assemble  at  Hartford,  in  January, 
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1798,  and  it  was  there  the  Grand  Chafyter  of 
the  Northern  States  of  America  was  organized. 
AipAin,  on  the  9th  of  January,  1799,  an  ad- 
journed meeting  was  held,  whereat  it  was  re- 
solved to  change  its  name  to  that  of  "General 
Grand  Royal  Arch  Chapter  of  the  Northern 
States  of  America."  On  January  9, 1806,  the 
present  designation  was  adopted,  to  wit: 
^'The  General  Grand  Chapter  of  Royal  Arch 
Masonry  for  the  U.  S.  of  America."  New 
York  was  determined  upon  as  the  place*  for 
the  first  convocation,  September.  1812,  and 
the  sessions  to  be  made  septennial.  It  failed 
to  meet  at  the  appointed  time,  but  an  impor- 
tant convocation  was  held  in  New  York  City, 
on  June  6, 1816. 

Joseph  K.  Wheeler,  G.  Secretarv,  in  his  in- 
troduction to  the  Records  ofCapUmar  Masonry 
in  the  State  of  Connecticut,  says,  after  men- 
tioning the  names  of  the  Chapters  represented 
at  the  organization  of  the  Grand  Chapter  in 
1798:  "Intracing  their  history  it  will  DO  ob- 
served that  all  of  these  Chapters  obtained 
their  authority  from  a  Washington  Chapter 
in  the  dty  of  New  York,  with  the  exception  of 
Vanderbroeck,  No.  5,"  chartered  at  an  early 
date,  by  the  G.  Chapter  of  New  York,  after 
which  no  more  Chapters  were  established  by 
any  authority  outside  the  jurisdiction  of 
Connecticut  except  Lynch  Chapter.  No.  8, 
located  at  Reading  and  Weston,  which  was 
chartered  by  the  Grand  Chapter  of  New  York, 
August  23, 1801,  which  charter  was  signed  by 
Francis  Lynch,  H.  P.  Grand  Chapter  of  R.  A. 
Masons:  James  Woods,  King;  and  Samuel 
Clark^  Scribe;  which  was  admitted  to  mem- 
bership in  G.  Chapter  of  Connecticut.  May 
19,1808. 

It  is  of  interest  here  to  note  that  the  oldest 
Chapter  in  New  York  State  is  Ancient,  No.  1, 
whose  date  of  origin  is  lost,  its  records  up  to 
1804  having  been  destroyed  by  fire^  but  tra- 
dition fixes  the  year  1763.  For  years  it  wielded 
the  powers  of  a  Grand  Chapter,  and  imtil 
1799  was  known  as  the  Old  Grand  Chapter. 
It  granted  charters  for  Chapters  in  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  and  Connecticut.  In  this  last 
named  State  it  issued  a  charter  to  L^ch 
Chapter  (see  above),  which  was  received  into 
full  fellowship  by  the  G.  Chapter  of  Connecti- 
cut, although  the  G.  Chapter  of  New  York 
had  been  in  existence  some  time  before  the 
charter  was  issued. 

On  the  formation  of  the  Grand  Chapter  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  the  numb^s  1  and  2 
were  left  vacant  for  the  acceptance  of  Old  and 
Washington  Chapters  (which  latter  was  an 
offspring  of  the  former),  who  at  that  time  re- 
fused to  place  themselves  tmder  its  jurisdio- 
tion.  In  1806,  Old  Chapter  enrolled  itself  as 
''Ancient"  under  the  State  Grand  Body,  ac- 
cepted the  number  one,  and  was  further  hon- 
ored by  having  its  H.  Priest,  James  Woods, 
elected  Dep.  U.  H.  Priest.  (See  PennsyU 
vama,)  [C.  T.  McClenachan.f 

Koyal  Arch  Jewel.  The  jewel  which  every 
Royal  Arch  Mason  is  permitted  to  wear  as  a 
tolnen  of  his  connection  with  the  Order.  In 
America  it  is  usually  suspended  by  a  scarlet 


ribbon  to  the  button*  In  England  it  is  to  be 
worn  pendant  from  a  narrow  ribbon  on  the 
left  breast,  the  color  of  the  ribbon  varyins 
with  the  rank  of  the  wearer.  It  is  of  gold^  ana 
consists  of  a  triple  tau  cross  within  a  trianele, 
the  whole  circumscribed  by  a  circle.  This 
jewel  is  eminently  symbouc.  the  tau  being 
the  mark  mentioned  oy  Esekiel  (ix.  4),  by 
which  those  were  distinguished  who  were  to 
be  saved  from  the  wickedwho  were  to  be  slain : 
the  trif^  tau  is  symbolic  of  the  peculiar  ana 
more  eminent  separation  of  Royal  Arch  Ma- 
sons from  the  profane;  the  triangle,  or  delta,  is 
a  symbol  of  the  sacred  name  of  God,  known 


only  to  those  who  are  thus  separated;  and  the 
dras  is  a  symbol  of  the  eternal  life,  which  is 
the  great  dogma  taught  by  Royal  Arch  Ma- 
sonry. Hence,  by  this  jewel,  the  Royal  Arch 
Mason  makes  the  profession  of  his  separation 
from  the  unholy  and  profane,  his  reverence  for 
C^od,  and  his  beuef  in  the  future  and  etomal  life. 

In  America,  the  emblem  worn  by  Royal 
Areh  Masons  without  the  Chapter  is  a  Key* 
stone,  on  which  are  the  letters  H.  T.  W.  8. 
S.  T.  K.  S.  arranged  in  a  circle  and  within  the 
drele  may  or  should  be  his  mark. 

Koyal  Areh  MMonry.  That  division  of 
Speculative  Masonry  which  is  engaged  in  the 
investigation  of  the  mysteries  connected  with 
the  Roval  Arch,  no  matter  under  what  name 
or  in  wnat  Rite.  Thus  the  mjrsteries  of  the 
Knight  of  the  Ninth  Arch  constitute  the  Royal 
Arch  Masonry  of  the  Ancient  and  Accepted 
Scottish  Rite  just  as  much  as  those  of  the 
Royal  Arch  of  Zerubbabel  do  the  Royal  Arch 
of  the  American  Rite. 

Koyal  Arch  HasonrF,  Massaefansetts. 
A  statement  of  the  origin  and  record  of  St. 
Andrew's  Chapter  in  Boston  is  to  trace  early 
Royal  Arch  Masonry  in  Massachusetts.  The 
following  IS  extracted  from  Comp.  Thomas 
Waterman's  admirable  history  of  St.  Andrew's 
Royal  Arch  Chapter,  the  result  of  much  ear- 
nest research:  ''^The  first  meeting  recorded  of 
this  Chapter  was  held  on  the  28tn  of  August, 
1769,  and  was  then  styled  the  Royal  Arch 
Lodge,  of  which  R.  W.  James  Brown  was 
Master.''  It  is  presumable  this  Lodge  de- 
rived its  authority  from  the  Grand  Lodge 
(Ancients)  of  England,  as  did  that  of  the  same 
name  in  Philadelphia,  whereby  it  was  au« 
thorised  to  confer  the  Holy  Royal  Arch  De- 
ffree.  as  also  did  Independent  Roval  Arch.  No. 
1 2,  Of  NewYork,  but  suirenderea  the  right  to 
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confer  the  Royal  Arch  Degree  when  it  Joined 
the  Grand  Lodge  of  New  York. 

Comp.  Watennan  adds:  "It  appears  by  the 
record  that  the  Degrees  of  'Exceltent,  Super- 
ExoeUent.  and  Royal  Arch'  were  conferred  in 
the  Royal  Arch  Lodge."  Winthrop  Gray,  on 
April  17,  1770,  was  elected  Master.  On  the 
succeeding  May  14th,  "Most  WorshipfulJo- 
Beph  Warren,  Esq.,"  was  made  a  Royal  Arch 
Mason.  No  record  appears  between  March 
26,  1773,  and  March  20.  1789.  Li  an  old 
register-book,  dated  April  1,  1789,  is  found 
"Oririnal  members,  April  1.  1789,  M.  E.  Will- 
iam McKeen,  H.  P.*'^  The  next  recorded 
election,  October  21,  1790,  gives  William  Mc- 
Keen, R.  A.  Master.  "On  November  28. 
1793,the  Degree  of  Mark  Master  was  connected 
with  the  other  Degrees  conferred  in  the  Chap- 
ter." "January  30,  1794,  the  words  'Royal 
Arch  Chapter'  are  u»ed  for  the  first  time  in 
recording  the  proceedings  of  the  Chapter." 

"The  Grand  Ro^ral  Arch  Chapter  of  Massa- 
chusetts was  organized  by  delegates  from  St. 
Andrew's  Chapter,  Boston,  andf  King  Cyrus' 
Chapter,  Newburyport,  who  asseinoled  at 
Masons'  HaU,  in  the  Green  Dragon  Tavern, 
Boston,  on  Tuesday,  the  13th  of  March,  a.  d. 
1798." 

Royal  Areh  of  Enoch.  The  Royal  Arch 
system  which  is  founded  upon  the  legend  of 
£noch.    (See  Enoch.) 

Koyal  Arch  of  Solomon.  One  of  the 
names  of  the  degree  of  Knight  of  the  Ninth 
Arch,  or  Thirteenth  Decree  of  the  Ancient 
and  Accepted  Scottish  Rite. 

Koyal  Arch  of  Zembhabel.  The  Roval 
Arch  Degree  of  the  American  Rite  is  so  called 
to  distinguish  it  from  the  Royal  Arch  of  Solo- 
mon in  the  Ancient  and  Accepted  Scottish 
Rite. 

Koyal  Arch  Kobes.  In  the  working  of  a 
Royal  Arch  Chapter  in  the  United  States, 
great  attention  is  paid  to  the  robes  of  the  sev- 
eral officers.  The  High  Priest  wears,  in  imi- 
tation of  the  high  priest  of  the  Jews,  a  robe  of 
blue,  purple,  scarlet,  and  white  linen,  and  is 
decoratea  with  the  breastplate  and  miter. 
The  King  wears  a  scarlet  robe,  and  has  a  crown 
and  scepter.  The  Scribe  wears  a  purple  robe 
and  turbiui.  The  Captain  of  the  Host  wears 
a  white  robe  and  cap,  and  is  armed  with  a 
sword.  Hie  Principal  Sojourner  wears  a  dark 
robe,  with  tessellated  border,  a  slouched  hat, 
and  pilgrim's  staff.  The  Royal  Arch  Captain 
wears  a  white  robe  and  cap,  and  is  armed  with 
a  sword.  The  three  Grand  Masters  of  the 
Veils  wear,  respectively,  the  Grand  Master 
of  the  third  veil  a  scarlet  robe  and  cap,  of  the 
second  veil  a  purple  robe  and  cap,  of  the  first 
veil  a  blue  robe  and  cap.  Eacn  is  armed 
with  a  sword.  The  Treasurer,  Secretary,  and 
Sentinel  wear  no  robes  nor  peculiar  dress.  All 
of  these  robes  have  either  an  historical  or 
symbolical  allusion. 

Koyal  Arch  Tracing-Board.  The  oldest 
Royal  Arch  tracing-board  extant  is  one  which 
was  formerly  the  property  of  a  Chapter  in  the 
city  of  Chester,'  and  which  Dr.  Oliver  thinks 
was  "used  only  a  very  few  years  after  the 


degree  was  admitted  into  the  system  of  con- 
stitutional Masonry."  He  has  given  a  copy 
of  it  in  his  work  On  the  Origin  of  the  English 
Royal  Arch.  The  symbols  which  it  displays 
are,  in  the  center  of  the  top  an  arch  scroll, 
with  the  words  in  Greekj  EN  APXH  HN  O 
AOrOX  i.  e.,  In  the  hegmmna  wcu  the  Word; 
beneath,  the  word  JEHO vAH  written  in 
Kabbalistic  letters;  on  the  ri^ht  side  an  arch 
and  keystone,  a  rope  falling  m  it,  and  a  sun 
darting  its  rays  obliquely:  on  the  left  a 
pot  of  mcense  beneath  a  rainoow;  in  the  center 
of  the  tracing-board,  two  interlaced  triangles 
and  a  sun  in  the  center,  all  surrounded  by  a 
circle;  on  the  right  and  left  of  this  the  seven- 
branched  candlestick  and  the  table  of  ediew- 
bread.  Beneath  all,  on  three  scrolls,  are  the 
words,  '* Solomon,  King  of  Jsnuel;  Hiram, 
King  of  lyre;  Hiram,  the  Widow's  Son,"  in 
Hebrew  and  Latin.  Dr.  Oliver  finds  in  these 
emblems  a  proof  that  the  Royal  Arch  was 
originally  taken  from  the  Master's  Degree, 
because  they  properly  belong  to  that  degree, 
according  to  the  English  lecture,  and  were 
afterward  restored  to  it.  But  the  American 
Mason  will  find  in  this  board  how  little  his 
system  has  varied  from  the  primitive  one 
practised  at  Chester,  since  all  the  emblems, 
with  the  exception  of  the  last  three,  are 
still  recognized  as  Royal  Arch  eymbom  ac- 
cording to  the  American  system. 

Moyil  Arch  Word.    See  Tetragrommaton. 

Koyal  Arch  Worklng^Tools.  See  Worh- 
ingrTools, 

Jtoyal  Aric  Mariners.  A  side  dexree  in 
England  which  is  conferred  on  Mark  Master 
Masons,  and  worked  under  the  authority  of 
the  Grand  Master  of  Mark  Masons,  assisted 
by  a  Royal  Ark  Council.  The  language  of 
the  Order  is  peculiar.  The  Supreme  bodv  is 
called  a  "Grand  Ark";  subordinate  Lodges 
are  "vessels";  organizing  a  Lodge  is  "launch- 
ing a  vessel";  to  open  a  Lodge  is  "to  float  an 
ark";  to  close  the  Lodge  is  "to  moor." 
All  its  references  are  nautical,  and  allude 
to  the  deluse  and  the  ark  of  Noah.  The 
degree  is  useless  for  any  light  that  it  sheds  on 
Masonry.  The  degree  seems  to  have  been 
invented  in  Elngland  about  the  end  of  the 
last  century.  A  correspondent  of  the  Lon- 
don Monthly  Magazine  for  December,  179^ 
(vol.  vi.,  p.  424),  calls  it  "one  of  the  new 
degrees  m  Freemasonry,"  and  thus  describes 
the  organization: 

"They  profess  to  be  followers  of  Noah, 
and  therefore  call  themselves  Noachids,  or 
Sons  of  Noah.  Hence  their  President,  who 
at  present  is  Thomas  Boothby  Parkins,  Lord 
Raiicliffe,  is  dignified  with  the  venerable  title 
of  Grand  Noah,  and  the  Lodge  where  th^ 
assemble  is  called  the  Rotal  Ark  Vebsel. 

"These  brother  mariners  wear  in  Lodge 
time  a  broad  sash  ribbon^  representing  a 
rainbow,  with  an  apron  tandfully  emoel- 
lished  with  an  ark,  dove,  etc. 

"Among  other  rules  of  this  society  is 
one  that  no  brother  shall  be  permitted  to 
enter  as  a  mariner  on  board  a  Royal  Ark 
vessel  for  any  less  sum  than  ten  shillingB 
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and  gbqMnoey  of  which  aum  dzpenoe  shall 
be  paid  to  the  Grand  and  Royal  Ark  veasel 
for  his  registry^  and  the  residue  be  disposed  of 
at  the  discretion  of  the  officers  of  the  vessel." 

Their  principal  place  of  meeting  in  Lon- 
don was  at  the  Surry  Tavern,  Surry  Street, 
in  the  Strand. 

The  writer  gives  the  following  vene  from 
one  of  their  songs  written  by  Dr.  Ebenezer 
Sibley,  which  does  not  speak  much  for  the 

E)etical   taste   of    the    Mariners    or   their 
ureate: 


«t 


They  entered  safe — lol  the  deluge  oame 
And  none  were  protected  but  Masons  and 
wives; 
The  craftv  and  knavish  oame  floating  along, 
The  rich  and  the  beggar  of  profligate  lives: 
It  was  now  in  woe. 

For  mercy  they  call 
To  old  Father  Noah, 
And  loudly  did  bawL 
But  HeavoQ  shut  the  door  and  the  ark  was 

afloat. 
To  perish  they  must,  for  they  were  found  out. 


»t 


Koyal  Art*  The  earliest  writers  speak 
of  fVeemasonry  as  a  "Royid  Art."  Ander- 
son used  the  expression  in  1723,  and  in 
such  a  way  as  to  show  that  it  was  even  then 
no  new  epithet.  (Constitutions,  1723,  p.  6.) 
The  term  nas  become  common  in  all  languages 
as  an  appellative  of  the  Institution^  and  yet 
but  few  perhaps  have  taken  occasion  to  ex- 
amine into  its  real  signification  or  have  asked 
what  would  seem  to  be  questions  readily 
su^ested.  ''Whv  is  Freemasonry  called  an 
aril"  and  next,  '^  Why  is  it  said  to  be  a  Royal 

The  answer  which  is  generally  supposed 
to  be  a  sufficient  one  for  the  latter  inquiry, 
is  that  it  is  so  called  because  many  mon- 
archs  have  been  its  disdples  and  its  patrons, 
and  some  writers  have  gone  so  far  as  to 
particularize,  and  to  sav  that  Freemasonry 
was  first  called  a  ''Royal  Art"  in  1693,  when 
William  III.,  of  En^and,  was  initiated  into 
its  rites;  and  GSdicke,  in  his  Freimavrer 
Lexicon,  states  that  some  have  derived  the 
title  from  the  fact  that  in  the  times  of 
the  English  Commonw^th,  the  members  of 
the  Ex^lish  Lodges  had  joined  the  party  of  the 
exiled  Stuarts,  and  labored  for  the  restoration 
of  Charles  II.  to  the  throne.  He  himself, 
however,  seems  to  think  that  Freemasonry 
is  called  a  Royal  Art  because  its  object  is  to 
erect  stately  edifices,  and  especially  palaces, 
the  residences  of  kings. 

Such  an  answer  may  serve  for  the  pro- 
fane, who  can  have  no  appreciation  A  a 
better  reason,  but  it  will  nardly  meet  the 
demands  of  the  intelligent  imtiate,  who 
wants  some  more  philosophic  explaauition 
— something  more  consistent  with  tne  moral 
and  intellectual  character  of  the  Institution. 

Let  us  endeavor  to  solve  the  problem, 
and  to  determine  why  Freemasonry  is  called 
an  art  at  all:  and  why,  above  all  others, 
it  is  dignified  with  the  appellation  of  a 
Royal  Art.  Our  first  business  will  be  to  find 
%  reply  to  the  former  questioQ. 


An  art  is  distinguished  from  a  handi- 
craft in  this,  that  the  former  consists  of  and 
supplies  the  principles  which  govern  and 
direct  the  latter.  The  stone-mason,  for 
instance,  is  guided  in  his  construction  en  the 
buildinff  on  which  he  is  engag^  by  the 
principles  which  are  furnished  to  him  by  the 
architect.  Hence  stone-masonry  is  a  trade, 
a  handicraft,  or,  as  the  German  significantly 
expresses  it,  a  handwerh,  somethmg  whid^ 
omy  reqttires  the  skill  ana  labor  of  the  hands 
to  accomplish.  But  architecture  is  an  art. 
because  it  is  engaged  in  the  establishment  df 
principles  and  scientific  tenets  which  the 
^'handwork''  of  the  Mason  is  to  cany  into 
practical  effect. 

The  lumdicraftsman^  the  handworker,  of 
course,  is  employed  m  manual  labor.  It 
is  the  work  of  his  hands  that  accomplishes 
the  purpose  of  his  trade.  But  Uie  artist 
uses  no  such  means.  He  deals  only  in 
principles,  and*  his  work  is  of  the  head.  He 
prepares  nis  designs  according  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  his  art,  and  the  workman  obejrs 
and  executes  them^  often  without  under- 
standing their  ulterior  pbject. 

Now,  let  us  apply  this  distinction  to  Free- 
masoniy.  Eighteen  hundred  years  aco  many 
thousand  men  were  engaged  in  the  con- 
struction of  a  Temple  in  Uie  dty  of  Je- 
rusalem. They  felted  and  prepared  the 
timbers  in  the  forests  of  Lebanon,  and  they 
hewed  and  cut  and  squared  the  stones  in 
the  quarries  of  Judea;  and  then  th^  put 
them  together  under  the  direction  of  a 
skilful  architect,  and  formed  a  Koodly  edi- 
fice, worthy  to  be  called,  as  we  Rabbis 
named  it,  ''the  chosen  house  of  the  Lord." 
For  there,  according  to  the  Jewish  ritual, 
in  preference  to  all  other  places,  was  the 
God  of  Hosts  to  be  worshiped  in  Oriental 

Splendor.  Something  like  this  has  been 
one  thousands  of  times  since.  But  the 
men  who  wrous^t  with  the  stone-hammer 
and  trowel  at  the  Temple  of  Solomon,  and 
the  men  who  afterward  wrought  at  the 
temples  and  cathedrals  of  Europe  and  Asia, 
were  no  artists.  They  were  simply  handi- 
craftsmen— ^men  raising  an  edffice  by  the 
labor  of  their  hands — ^men  who,  in  doing 
their  work,  were  instructed  by  others  skil- 
ful in  art,  but  which  art  looked  only  to 
the  totality,  and  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  operative  detaUs.  The  Giblemites,  or 
stone-squarers,  gave  form  to  tJie  stones  and 
laid  them  in  their  proper  places.  But  in 
what  form  they  should  oe  cut.  and  in  what 
spots  they  should  be  laid  so  tnat  the  build- 
ing might  assume  a  proposed  appearance, 
were  matters  left  entirely  to  the  superin- 
tending architect,  the  artist,  who,  in  givinjs 
his  instructions,  was  guided  by  the  princi- 
ples of  his  art. 

Hence  Operative  Masonry  is  not  an  art. 
But  after  these  handicraftsmen  came  other 
men,  who,  simulating,  or,  rather,  symbol- 
izing, their  labors,  converted  the  operative 
pursuit  into  a  speiculative  system,  and  thus 
made  of  a  handicraft  an  art.    Aiid  it 
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in  this  wise  that  the  change  was  aooom- 
pliflhed. 

The  building  of  a  temple  is  the  result 
of  a  religious  sentiment.  Now.  the  Free- 
masons intended  to  organize  a  religious  insti- 
tution. I  am  not  goin^  into  any  discus- 
sion, at  this  time^  of  its  history.  When 
Freemasoniy  was  founded  is  immaterial  to 
the  theory,  provided  that  the  foundation  is 
made  postenor  to  the  time  of  the  building 
of  King  Solomon's  Tonple.  It  is  sufficient 
that  it  be  admitted  that  in  its  foundation 
as  an  esoteric  institution  the  religious  idea 
prevailed,  and  that  the  development  of  this 
idea  was  the  predominating  object  of  its 
first  oiganisers. 

Borrowing,  then,  the  name  of  their  Insti- 
tution from  the  operative  masons  who  con- 
structed the  Temple  at  Jerusalem,  by  a  very 
natural  process  th^  borrowed  also  the 
technical  language  and  implements  of  the 
same  handicraftsmen.  But  these  they  did 
not  use  for  any  manual  purpose.  They 
did  not  erect  with  them  temples  of  stone, 
but  were  occupied  solelv  in  devebping  the 
religious  idea  which  the  construction  of 
the  material  temple  had  first  suggested; 
they  symbolised  this  language  and^  these 
implements,  and  thus  estabfiighed  an  art 
whose  province  and  object  it  was  to  elicit 
religious  thought,  and  to  teach  religious 
trum  by  s  system  of  i^ymbolism.  Ana  this 
symbolism — ^just  as  peculiar  to  Freema- 
sonry as  the  doctrine  of  lines  and  surfaces 
is  to  geometry,  or  of  numbers  is  to  arith- 
metio — constitutes  the  art  of  Freemasonry. 

If  I  were  to  define  Freemasonry  as  an 
art,  I  should  say  that  it  was  an  art  which 
taught  the  construction  of  a  spiritual  tem- 
ple, just  as  the  art  of  architecture  teaches 
the  constructioa  of  a  material  temple.  And 
I  should  illustrate  the  train  of  ideas  by 
which  the  Freemasons  were  led  to  symbol- 
ise the  Temple  of  Solomon  as  a  spiritual 
temple  of  man's  nature,  by  borrowmg  the 
lanpiay  of  St.  Peter,  who  sayn  to  his  Chris- 
tian imtiates:  ''Ye  also,  as  lively  stones, 
are  built  up  a  spiritual  house."  And  with 
greater  emphasis,  and  as  still  more  illus- 
trative, would  I  cite  the  language  of  the 
Apostle  of  the  Gentiles — ^that  Apostle 
who,  of  all  others,  most  delighted  in  sym- 
bolism, and  who  bajb:  "Know  ye  not  that 
ye  are  the  temple  of  God,  and  that  the 
spirit  of  God  dwelleth  in  you?" 

And  this  is  the  reason  wby  Freemasonry 
is  called  an  art. 

Having  thus  determined  the  conditions 
under  which  Freemasonry  becomes  an  art, 
the  nert  inquiry  will  be  why  it  has  been 
distinguishea  from  all  other  arts  in  bdng 
designated,  par  exeeUence,  the  Royal  Art. 
Ana  here  we  must  abandon  all  thought 
that  this  title  comes  in  any  way  from  the 
connection  of  Freemasonry  with  earthly 
monarchs— from  the  patronage  or  the  mem- 
bership of  kings.  Freemasonry  obtains  no 
addition  to  its  intrinsic  value  from  a  con- 
nectim  with  the  political  heads  of  states. 


Kings,  when  they  enter  within  its  sacred 
porUus,  are  no  longer  kings,  but  brethren. 
In  the  Lodge  all  men  are  on  an  equality, 
and  there  can  be  no  distinction  or  preference, 
except  that  which  is  derived  from  virtue 
and  intelligence.  Although  a  great  king 
once  said  that  Freemasons  made  the  best 
and  truest  subjects,  jret  in  the  Lodge  is 
there  no  subjection  save  to  the  law  of  love — 
that  law  wmch,  for  its  excellence  above  all 
other  laws,  has  been  called  by  an  Apostle 
the  "royal  law,"  Just  as  Freonasonry,  for 
its  exceUenoe  above  all  other  arts,  has  been 
called  the  "Royal  Art." 

St.  James  says,  in  his  general  Epistle: 
"If  ye  fulfil  the  royal  law  according  to  the 
Scripture,  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as 
thyself,  ye  do  welL"  Dr.  Adam  Clarke, 
in  his  commentary  on  this  passage— which 
is  so  appropriate  to  the  subject  we  are  in- 
vestijyatmg,  and  so  thorou^dbly  explanatory 
of  this  expression  in  its  application  to  Free- 
masonry, that  it  is  well  worth  a  citation — 
uses  the  following  language: 

Speaking  of  the  expression  of  St.  James, 
namon  basilicon,  "the  royal  law,"  he  says: 
"This  epithet,  of  all  the  New  Testament 
writers,  is  peculiar  to  James;  but  it  is  fre- 
quent among  the  Greek  writers  in  the  sense 
in  which  it  appears  St.  James  uses  it.  Basili- 
kos,  royaly  is  used  to  signify  anything  that 
is  of  general  concern,  is  suitable  to  all,  and 
necessary  for  all,  as  brotherly  love  is.  This 
commandment.  Thou  ahaU  love  thy  neighbor 
OS  ^yseff,  is  a  roval  lav;  not  onfy  because 
it  is  ordained  of  God,  proceeds  from  his 
kingly  authority  over  men,  but  because  it  is 
so  useful,  suitable,  and  necessary  to  the 
present  state  of  man:  end  as  it  was  given 
us  particularly  by  Christ  himself,  who  is 
our  king^  as  well  as  prophet  and  priest,  it 
should  ever  put  us  in  mind  of  his  authority 
over  us,  and  our  subjection  to  him.  As  the 
regal  elate  is  the  most  excellent  for  secular 
dignity  and  civil  utility  that  exists  among 
men,  nence  we  give  the  epithet  royal  to 
whatever  is  excellent,  noble,  grand^  or 
useful." 

How  beautifully  and  i^propriately  does 
all  this  definition  apply  to  Freemasonry  as 
a  Royal  Art.  It  has  already  been  shown 
how  the  art  of  Freemasonry  consisted  in 
a  symbolization  of  the  teclmical  language 
and  implements  and  labors  of  an  operative 
society  to  a  moral  and  spiritual  purpose. 
The  Temple  which  was  oonstructeci  by  the 
builders  at  Jenunlem  was  taken  as  the 
groundwork.  Out  of  this  the  Freemasons 
have  developed  an  admirable  science  of 
i^ymbolism,  which  on  account  of  its  design, 
and  on  account  of  the  means  by  which  that 
desum  is  accomplished,  is  well  entitled,  for . 
its  "excellence,  nobility,  grandeur,  and  util- 
ity" to  be  cahed  the  ''Royal  Art." 

The  stone-masons  at  Jerusalem  were  en- 
gaged in  the  construction  of  a  material 
temple.  But  the  Freemasons  who  succeeded 
them  are  occupied  in  the  construction  of  a 
moral   and    spiritual    templei    man   being 
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ooDflidered.  tlirougfa  the  prooesB  of  the  act 
of  ^ymbolirai,  that  holy  house.  And  in 
this  i^ymbolism  the  Freanaaons  have  only 
developed  the  same  idea  that  was  present 
to  St.  Taul  whoi  he  said  to  the  Corinthians 
that  th^  were  "God's  buildins,"  of  which 
building  he,  "as  a  wise  master^uilder.  had 
laid  the  foundation";  and  when,  still  fur^ 
ther  extending  the  metaphor,  he  told  the 
Ephesians  that  they  were  "built  upon  the 
foundation  cd  the  M)OBtles  and  prophets, 
Jesus  Christ  himself  bein|(  the  chia  corner- 
stone, in  whom  all  the  building  fitly  framed 
together,  fpx>weth  unto  a  holy  teinple  in 
the  LGura;  m  whom  also  ve  are  builded  to- 
gether for  a  habitation  of  God  through  the 
spirit." 

This,  then,  is  the  true  art  of  Freemasoniy, 
It  18  an  art  which  teaches  the  right  method 
of  qanbolidng  the  technical  language  and 
the  material  labors  of  a  handicraft,  so  as 
to  build  up  in  man  a  holy  house  for  the 
habitation  of  God's  spirit;  to  give  oerf ection 
to  man's  nature;  to  give  purity  to  humanity, 
and  to  unite  mankind  in  one  common  bond. 

It  is  singular,  and  well  worthy  of  notice, 
how  this  qonbolism  of  building  up  man's 
body  into  a  holy  temple,  so  common  with 
the  New  Testament  writers,  and  even  with 
Christ  himself — ^for  he  speaks  of  man  as  a 
temple  i^oh,  being  destroyed,  he  could 
raise  up  in  three  aays:  in  wmch.  as  St. 
John  BtkjB,  "he  spake  or  the  temple  of  his 
body" — gave  rise  to  a  new  word  or  to  a  word 
with  a  new  meaning  in  all  the  languages 
over  which  ChrisUamty  exercises  any  influ- 
ence. The  old  Greeks  had  from  the  two 
words  oikoBf  "a  house,"  and  domstrii  "to 
build,"  constructed  the  word  aihodinmn, 
which  of  course  signified  "to  build  a  house.'' 
In  this  plain  and  exclusive  sense  it  is  used 
by  the  Attic  writers.  In  like  manner, 
tne  Romans,  out  of  the  two  words  cedes,  "a 
house,"  and  facere,  "to  make,"  constructed 
their  word  adifiearBf  which  alwajrs  meant 
simply  "to  build  a  house,"  and  in  this  plain 
sense  it  is  used  Ir^  Horace,  Cicero,  and  all 
the  old  writers.  But  when  the  New  Testa- 
ment writers  began  to  symbolize  man  as  a 
temple  or  holy  house  for  the  habitation 
of  the  Lord,  and  when  they  spoke  of  build- 
ing up  this  symbolic  house,  although  it 
was  a  moral  and  spiritual  growth  to  which 
they  dluded,  they  used  the  Greek  word 
dkodomeinu  and  their  first  translators,  the 
Latin  wora  CBd^ficare  in  a  new  sense,  meaning 
"to  build  up  morally,"  that  is,  to  educate, 
to  instruct.  And  as  modem  nations  learned 
the  faith  of  Christianity,  they  imbibed  this 
qonbolic  idea  of  a  moral  building,  and 
adapted  for  its  expression  a  new  word  or 
^ve  to  an  old  word  a  new  meaning,  so  that 
It  has  come  to  pass  that  in  French  ed^/^r, 
in  Italian  ed^fieare,  in  Spanish  edifioar,  in 
German  erhauen,  and  in  English  edrfy,  each 
of  which  literally  and  etymolodcally  means 
"to  build  a  house,"  has  also  the  other  sig- 
nification, "to  instruct,  to  improve,  to  edu- 
cate." And  thus  we  speak  of  a  marble 


buOding  as  a  magnificent  edifice,  and  of  a 
wholesome  doctrine  as  something  that  will 
edify  its  hearers.  There  are  but  few 
who,  when  using  the  word  in  this  latter 
sense,  think  of  that  grand  science  of  sym- 
bolism which  gave  birth  to  this  new  meaning, 
and  which  constitutes  the  very  essence  m 
the  Royal  Art  of  Freemasonry. 

For  when  this  temple  is  built  up,  it  is  to 
be  held  together  only  by  the  cement  of  love. 
Brotherly  love,  the  love  of  our  neighbor  as 
ourself — ^that  love  which  suffereth  fong  and 
is  kind,  which  is  not  easily  provoked,  and 
thinketh  no  evil — ^that  love  pervades  the 
whole  system  of  Freemasonry,  not  only 
binding  all  the  moral  parts  of  man's  nature 
into  one  harmonious  whole,  the  building 
being  thus,  in  the  language  of  St.  Paul, 
"fitly  framed  together,'^  but  binding  man 
to  man.  and  man  to  God. 

And  hence  Freemasonry  is  caQed  a  "Royal 
Art,"  because  it  is  of  all  arts  the  most  noble; 
the  art  which  teaches  man  how  to  perfect 
his  temple  of  virtue  by  pursuing  the  ^'royal 
law"  oTumversal  love,  and  ix>t  because  kings 
have  been  its  patrons  and  encouragen. 

A  similar  idea  is  advanced  in  a  Catechism 
published  by  the  celebrated  Lodge  "Wah- 
reit  und  Kinigkeit,"  at  Prague,  in  the  year 
1800,  where  the  following  questions  and 
answers  occuri 

Q.  "What  do  Freemasons  buiklT 

A,  "An  invisible  temple,  of  which  King 
Solomon's  Temple  is  the  symboL 

Q,  "By  what  name  is  the  instruction 
how  to  erect  this  mystic  building  called? 

ii.  '*The  Royal  Art;  because  it  teaches 
man  how  to  govern  himself." 

Appositely  may  these  thou^ts  be  dosed 
with  a  fine  expression  of  Ludwig  Bechstein, 
a  German  writer,  in  the  Astraa. 

"Every  king  will  be  a  Freemason,  even 
though  ne  wears  no  Mason's  apron,  if  he 
shall  be  God-fearing,  sincere,  good,  and 
kind;  if  he  shall  be  true  and  fearless,  obedient 
to  the  law,  his  heart  abounding  in  reverence 
for  religion  and  full  of  love  for  mankind; 
if  he  sball  be  a  ruler  of  himself,  and  if  his 
kingdom  be  founded  on  justice.  And  every 
Freemason  is  a  king,  in  whatsoever  condition 
God  may  have  placed  him  here,  with  rank 
equal  to  that  of  a  king  and  with  sentiments 
that  become  a  king,  for  his  kingdom  is  lovb, 
the  love  of  his  f  ellow-4nim|  a  love  which  is  long- 
suffering  and  kind,  which  beareth  all  things, 
believeth  all  thingB,  hopeth  all  things,  endur- 
eth  an  thmgs." 

And  this  is  whj  Freemasonry  is  an  art. 
and  of  all  arts,  being  the  most  noble,  is  well 
caUed  the  "RoyaT&t." 

Royal  Az.    See  KtiiM  cf  the  Royal  Ax, 

Royal  Lodge*  The  tUyytl  Arch  lectures 
in  the  En^tish  system  say  that  the  Royal 
Lodge  was  heki  in  the  city  of  Jerusalem, 
on  we  return  of  the  Babylonish  captives, 
in  the  first  year  in  the  reign  of  Cyrus;  over 
it  presided  Zerubbabel  the  prince  of  the  Jews, 
Haggai  the  prophet,  and  Joshua  the  high 
priest* 
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Royal  Master.  The  Eighth  Degree  of 
the  American  Rite,  and  the  firat  of  the  degrees 
oonferred  in  a  Council  of  Royal  and  Select 
Masters.  Its  officers  are  a  Tnrice  Illustrious 
Grand  Master,  representing  King  Solomon; 
niustrious  Hiram  of  Tyre,  Principal  Con- 
ductor of  the  Works,  representing  Hiram  Abif ; 
Master  of  the  Exchequer,  Master  of  Finances, 
Captain  of  the  Guards,  Conductor  of  the 
Councdl  and  Steward.  The  place  of  meeting 
18  called  the  ''Coimcil  Chamber/'  and  repre- 
sents the  private  apartment  of  King  Solomon, 
in  which  ne  is  said  to  have  met  for  consul- 
tation with  his  two  colleagues  durmg  the  con- 
struction of  the  Temple.  Candidates  who 
receive  this  degree  are  said  to  be  ''honored 
with  the  degree  of  Royal  Master."  Its 
symbolic  colors  are  black  and  red — the  former 
significant  of  grief,  and  the  latter  of  martvr- 
dom,  and  both  referring  to  the  chief  builder 
of  the  Ten4>le. 

The  events  recorded  in  this  degree,  look- 
ing at  them  in  a  legendary  point  oi  view, 
must  have  occurred  at  the  building  of  the 
first  Temple,  and  during  that  briet  period 
of  time  after  the  death  of  the  builder  which 
is  embraced  between  the  discovery  of  his 
body  and  its  ''Masonic  interment."  In  all 
the  initiations  into  the  mysteries  of  the 
ancient  world,  there  was,  as  it  is  well  known 
to  scholars^  a  lej^end  of  the  violent  death 
of  some  distinguished  personage,  to  whose 
memory  the  particular  mystery  was  conse- 
crated, of  the  concealment  of  the  body,  and 
of  its  subsequent  discoveiy.  That  part  of 
the  initiation  which  refened  to  the  con- 
oealment  of  the  body  was  called  the  Aphc^ 
fium,  from  a  Greek  verio  which  signifies  "to 
oonceal,"  and  that  part  which  refened  to 
the  subsequent  finding  was  called  the  eiare' 
au,  from  another  Greek  verb  which  signifies 
"to  discover."  It  is  impossible  to  avoid 
seeing  the  coincidences  between  the  system 
of  initiation  and  that  practised  in  the  Ma- 
sonry of  the  Third  Degree.  But  the  ancient 
initiation  was  not  terminated  by  the  euresis 
or  discovery.  Up  to  that  point,  the  cere- 
monies had  been  fimereal  and  lugubrious 
in  their  character.  But  now  they  were 
changed  from  wailing  to  reioicing.^  Other 
ceremonies  were  performed  oy  which  the 
restoration  of  the  personage  to  life,  or  his 
apotheosis  or  change  to  immortality,  was 
represented,  and  then  came  the  autopsy  or 
illumination  of  the  neophyte,  when  he  was 
invested  with  a  full  knowledge  of  all  the 
religious  doctrines  which  it  was  the  object 
of  the  ancient  mysteries  to  teach— when, 
in  a  word,  he  was  instructed  in  Divine 
truth. 

Now,  a  similar  course  is  pursued  in  Mar 
sonry.  Here  also  there  is  an  illumination, 
a  symbolic  teaching,  or,  as  we  call  it,  an  ir^ 
veatUure  with  that  which  is  the  representar 
tive  of  Divine  truth.  The  communication 
to  the  candidate,  in  the  Master's  Degree,  of 
that  which  is  admitted  to  be  merely  a  repre- 
sentation of  or  a  substitution  for  that  i^ymbol 
of  Divine  truth  (the  search  for  which,  under 


the  name  of  the  true  wordt  makes  so  im« 
portant  a  part  of  the  degree),  how  imperfect 
it  may  be  in  comparison  with  that  more 
thorough  knowledge  which  only  future  re- 
searches can  enable  the  Master  Mason  to 
attain,  constitutes  the  autopsy  of  the  Third 
Degree.  Now,  the  principal  event  recorded 
in  the  lesend  of  the  Royal  Master,  the  in- 
terview Detween  Adoniram  and  his  two 
Royal  Masters,  is  to  be  placed  precisely  at 
that  juncture  of  time  which  is  between  the 
euresis  or  discovery  in  the  Master  Mason's 
Degree  and  the  autopi^,  or  investiture  with 
the  great  secret.  It  occurred  between  the 
discovery  by  means  of  the  sprig  of  acacia 
and  the  final  interment.  It  was  at  the 
time  when  Solomon  and  his  colleague,  Hiram 
of  Tyre,  were  in  i>rofound  consultation  as 
to  the  mode  of  repairing  the  loss  which  they 
then  supposed  haa  befallen  them. 

We  must  come  to  this  conclusion,  be* 
cause  there  is  abundant  reference^  both  in 
the  organised  form  of  the  Councd  and  in 
the  ritual  of  the  degree,  to  the  death  as 
an  event  that  had  already  occurred;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  while  it  is  evident  that 
Solomon  had  been  made  acquainted  with 
the  failure  to  recover,  on  the  person  of  the 
biiilder,  that  which  had  been  lost,  there  is 
no  reference  whatever  to  the  well-known 
subsHtuHon  which  was  made  at  the  time  of 
the  interment. 

If,  therefore,  as  is  admitted  by  all  Ma- 
sonic ritualists^  the  substitution  was  prece- 
dent and  preliminary  to  the  establishment 
of  the  Master  Mason's  Degree,  it  is  evident 
that  at  the  time  that  the  degree  of  Royal 
Master  is  said  to  have  been  founded  in  the 
ancient  Temple,  by  our  "first  Most  Excel- 
lent Grand  Master,"  all  persons  present, 
except  the  first  and  second  officers,  must 
have  been  merdy  Fellow-Craft  Masons. 
In  compliance  with  this  tradition,  therefore, 
a  Royal  Master  is,  at  this  day,  supposed  to 
represent  a  FeUow-Craft  in  the  search,  and 
making  his  demand  for  that  reward  which 
was  to  elevate  him  to  the  rank  of  a  Master 
Mason. 

If  from  the  legendary  history  we  pro- 
ceed to  the  ^ymDolism  of  the  degree,  we 
shall  find  that,  brief  and  simple  as  are  the 
ceremonies,  they  present  the  great  Masonio 
idea  of  the  laborer  seeking  for  his  reward. 
Throughout  all  the  symbolism  of  Masonry, 
from  the  first  to  the  last  degree,  the  search 
for  the  WORD  has  been  considered  but  as 
a  symbolic  expression  for  the  search  after 
TRUTH.  The  attainment  of  this  truth 
has  alwajTS  been  acknowled^^  to  be  the 
neat  object  and  design  of  all  Masonic  labor. 
iKvine  truth — the  Knowledge  of  God — 
concealed  in  the  old  Kabbalistic  doctrine, 
under  the  symbol  of  his  ineffable  name — 
and  typified  in  the  Masonio  system  under 
the  mystical  expression  of  the  True  Word, 
is  the  reward  proposed  to  every  Mason  who 
has  faithfully  wrought  his  task.  It  is,  in 
short,  the  "Master's  wages." 

Now,  all  this  is  beautifully 
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in  the  degree  of  Royal  Master.  The  re- 
ward has  been  promised,  and  the  time  had 
now  come,  aa  Adoniram  thought,  when  the 
promise  was  to  be  redeemed,  and  the  true 
word — Divine  truth — ^was  to  be  imparted. 
Hence,  in  the  person  of  Adoniram,  or  the 
Ro^al  Master,  we  see  efymbolized  the  Specu- 
lative Mason^  who,  having  labored  to  oom- 
?lete  his  spiritual  temple,  comes  to  the 
Hvine  Master  that  he  may  receive  his  re- 
ward, and  that  his  labor  may  be  consum- 
mated bv  the  acquisition  of  truth.  But  the 
temple  tnat  he  had  been  building  is  the  tem- 
ple of  this  life;  that  first  temple  which  must 
Be  destroyed  b^  death  that  the  second  temple 
of  the  future  life  may  be  built  on  its  founda- 
tions. And  in  this  first  temple  the  truth 
cannot  be  found.  We  must  oe  contented 
with  its  substitute. 

Koyal  Order  of  SeofUnd.  This  is  an 
Order  of  Freemasonry  confined  exclusively 
to  the  kingdom  of  Scotland,  and  which, 
formerly  conferred  on  Master  Masons,  is  now 
restricted  to  those  who  have  been  exalted  to 
the  Royal  Arch  Degree.  It  consists  of  two 
degrees,  namely,  that  of  H.  R.  D.  M.  and  R.  S. 
Y.  C.  S.,  or,  in  tull,  Heredom  and  Rosy  Cross. 
The  first  may  be  briefly  described  as  a  Chris- 
tianized form  of  the  Third  Dmee,  purified 
from  the  dross  of  Paganism,  and  even  of  Ju- 
daism, by  the  Culdees,  who  introduced 
Christianity  into  Scotland  in  the  early  cen- 
turies of  the  church.  The  Second  Degree  is 
an  Order  of  civil  knighthood,  supposed  to 
have  been  founded  by  Robert  Bruce  after  the 
battle  of  Bannockbum,  and  conferred  by 
him  upon  certain  Masons  who  had  assisted 
him  on  that  memorable  occasion.  He,  so 
the  tradition  goes,  gave  power  to  the  Grand 
Master  of  the  Order  for  the  time  being  to 
confer  this  honor^  which  is  not  inherent  in 
the  general  body  itself,  but  is  specially  given 
by  the  Grand  Master  and  his  Deputy^  and 
can  be  conferred  only  by  them,  or  Provmcial 
Grand  Masters  appointed  by  them.  The 
number  of  knights  is  limited^  and  formerly 
only  sixty-three  could  be  appomted,  and  they 
Scotchmen:  now,  however,  that  number  has 
been  mucn  increased,  and  distinguished 
Masons  of  all  countries  are  admitted  to  its 
ranks.  In  1747,  Prince  Charles  Edward 
Stuart,  in  his  celebrated  Charter  to  Arras  is 
said  to  have  claimed  to  be  the  Sovereign 
Grand  Master  of  the  Royal  Order,  "Nous 
Charles  Edouard  Stewart,  Roi  d'Angleterre, 
de  Fiance^  de  TEoosBe,  et  d'Irlande,  et  en 
oette  quaht^,  S.  G.  M.  du  Chapitre  de  H." 
Prince  Charles  goes  on  to  say  that  H.  O.  or 
H.  R.  M.  is  Imown  as  the  "Petican  and 
Eagle."  ''Connu  sous  le  titre  de  Chevalier 
de  rAi^e  et  de  Pelican,  et  depuis  nos  malheurs 
et  nos  infortunes,  sous  celui  de  Rose  Croix." 
Now,  there  is  not  the  shadow  of  a  proof  that 
the  Rose  Croix,  says  Bro.  Reitam,  was  ever 
known  in  Engdand  till  twenty  years  after 
1747;  and  in  Ireland  it  was  mtroduoed  by 
a  French  chevalier,  M.  L'Aurent,  about 
1782  or  1783.  The  Chapter  at  Arras  was 
the  first  constituted  in  France — "Ch^>itre 


primordial  de  Rose  Croix";  and  from  other 
circumstances  (the  very  name  Rose  Croix 
being  a  translation  of  R.  S.  Y.  C.  S.)Bome 
writm  have  been  led  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  degree  chartered  by  Prince  Charles 
Edward  Stuart  was,  if  not  the  actual  Royal 
Order  in  both  points,  a  Masonic  ceremony 
founded  on  and  pirated  from  that  most 
ancient  and  venerable  Order. 

This,  however,  is  an  error;  because,  except 
in  name,  there  does  not  appear  to  be  the 
sli^test  connection  between  the  Rose  Croix 
and  the  Royal  Order  of  Scotland.  In  t^e 
first  place,  the  whole  ceremonial  is  different, 
and  different  in  essentials.  Most  of  the 
langua^  used  in  the  Royal  Order  is  couched 
in  quamt  old  rime,  modemifled,  no  doubt, 
to  make  it  "understanded  of  the  vulgar," 
but  still  retaining  sufficient  about  it  to  stamp 
its  genuine  antiquitv.  The  Rose  Croix 
Degree  is  most  probabrjr  the  genuine  descend- 
ant of  the  old  Rosicrucians,  and  no  doubt  it 
has  always  had  a  more  or  less  close  connection 
with  the  Templars. 

Clavel  says  that  the  Royal  Order  of 
Heredom  of  Kilwinning  is  a  Rosicrucian 
degree,  having  many  different  |p*adations 
in  the  ceremony  of  consecration.  The 
kings  of  England  are  de  jvre,  if  not  de  facto, 
Grand  Masters;  each  member  has  a  name 

E'ven  him,  denoting  some  moral  attribute. 
i  the  initiation  the  sacrifice  of  the  Mesdah 
is  had  in  remembrance,  who  shed  his  blood 
for  the  sins  of  the  world,  and  the  neophyte 
is  in  a  figure  sent  forth  to  seek  the  lost  word. 
The  ritual  states  that  the  Order  was  first 
established  at  Icomkill,  and  afterward  at 
Kilwinning,  where  the  King  of  Scotland. 
Robert  Bruce,  took  the  chair  in  person;  ana 
oral  tradition  affirms  that,  in  1314,  this 
monarch  again  reinstated  the  Order,  admit- 
ting into  it  the  Knights  Templar  wno  were 
still  left.  The  Royal  Order^  according  to 
this  ritual,  which  is  written  m  Anglo-Saxon 
verse,  boasts  of  ^reat  antiquity. 

Findel  disbeheves  in  the  Royal  Order, 
as  he  does  in  all  the  Christian  degrees.  He 
remarks  that  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Scotland 
formerly  knew  nothing  at  all  about  the 
existence  of  this  Order  c^  Heredom,  as  a  proof 
of  which  he  adduces  the  fact  that  Laurie, 
in  the  first  edition  of  his  Hieiory  of  the  Grand 
LodQe  of  Scotland,  has  not  mentioned  it. 
Oliver,  howevo^  as  it  will  be  seen,  had  a  high 
opinion  oi  the  Order,  and  expressed  no  doubt 
of  its  antiauity. 

As  to  the  ori^  of  the  Order,  we  have 
abundant  authority  both  mythical  and  his- 
torical. 

Thorv  (Act.  Lai,,  i.,  6)  thus  traces  ita 
establishment : 

"On  the  24th  of  June,  1314,  Robert 
Bruce,  king  of  Scotland,  instituted,  after 
the  battle  of  Bannockbum,  the  Order  of 
St.  Andrew  of  the  Thistle,  to  which  was 
afterward  united  that  of  H.  D.  M.,  for  the 
sake  of  the  Scottish  Masons  who  had  com- 
posed a  part  of  the  thirty  thousand  men 
with  whom  he  had  fought  tne  English  army^ 
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oonststing  of  one  hundred  thouaand.  He 
f  onned  tne  Royal  Grand  Lodge  of  the  Order 
of  H.  D.  M.  at  Kilwinning,  reBerring  to 
himself  and  his  sucoesBors  forever  the  title 
of  Grand  Masters." 

Oliver,  in  his  Hidoriad  Landmarks  (IL,  15), 
defines  the  Order  more  precisely,  thus: 

'"The  Royal  Order  of  H.  R.  D.  M.  had 
former]^  its  chief  seat  at  Kilwinning,  and 
there  is  everv  reason  to  think  that  it  and 
St.  John's  Masonry  were  then  governed  by 
the  same  Grand  Lodge.  But  during  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  Ma- 
sonry was  at  a  very  low  ebb  in  Sootlaxid, 
and  it  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that 
St.  John's  Masonry  was  ^vserved.  The 
Grand  Chapter  of  H.  R.  D.  M.  resumed  its 
functions  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century 
at  Edinbur^;  and.  in  order  to  preserve  a 
marked  distmction  between  the  Roval  Order 
and  Craft  Masonry, — which  had  formed  a 
Grand  Lodge  there  in  1736, — the  former  con- 
fined itself  solely  to  the  two  degrees  of  H.  R. 
D.  M.  and  R.  S.  Y.  C.  S." 

Apin,  in  the  history  of  the  Royal  Order, 
officially  printed  in  Scotland,  the  following 
details  are  found: 

'^  It  is  composed  of  two  parts,  H.  R.  M.  and 
R.  S.  Y.  C.  S.  The  former  took  its  rise  in 
the  reign  of  David  I.,  kingof  Scotland,  and 
the  latter  in  that  of  IGng  Robert  the  Bruce. 
The  last  is  believed  to  nave  been  originally 
the  same  as  the  most  ancient  Order  of  the 
Thistle^  and  to  contain  the  ceremonial  of 
admission  f ormerlypractised  in  it. 

"The  Order  of  H.  R.  M.  had  formerly  its 
seat  at  Kilwinning,  and  there  is  reason  to 
suppose  that  it  ana  the  Grand  Lodge  of  St. 
Jonn's  Masonry  were  governed  by  tne  same 
Grand  Master.  The  introduction  of  this 
Order  into  Kilwinning  appears  to  have  taken 
place  about  the  same  tune,  or  nearly  the 
same  period,  as  the  introduction  of  Free- 
masonry into  Scotland.  The  Chaldees,  as 
is  well  knowiL  introduced  Christianitv  into 
Scotland;  ana,  from  their  known  habits, 
there  are  good  grounds  for  believing  that  they 
preserved  among  them  a  knowleage  of  the 
ceremonies  and  precautions  adopted  for  their 

Srotection  in  Judea.  Li  establishing  the 
egree  in  Scotland,  it  is  more  than  probable 
that  it  was  done  with  the  view  to  explain, 
in  a  correct  Christian  mann^  the  qrmbols 
and  rites  employed  by  the  Christian  archi- 
tects and  builders:  and  this  will  also  eirolain 
how  the  Royal  Order  is*' purely  cathouc, — 
not  Roman  Catholic, — but  adapted  to  all  who 
acknowledge  the  great  truths  of  Christianity, 
in  the  same  way  that  Craft  or  Symbolic  Ma- 
sonry is  intended  for  all,  whether  Jew  or 
Gentile,  who  acknowledge  a  supreme  God. 
The  second  part,  or  R.  S.  Y.  C.  S.,  is  an  Order 
of  Knighthood,  and^  perhaps,  the  only  gen- 
uine one  in  connection  with  Masonry,  ^ere 
being  in  it  an  intimate  connection  between 
the  trowel  and  the  sword,  whidi  others  try 
to  show.  The  lecture  consists  61  a  figura- 
tive description  of  the  ceremonial,  boUi  of 
H.  R.  M.  and  R.  S.  Y.  C.  S.,  m  simple 


rhyme,  modemiied^  of  course,  by  oral  tm- 
dition,  and  breathing  the  purest  spirit  of 
Chrisoanity.  Those  two  degrees  consti- 
tute, as  has  already  been  said,  the  Royal 
Order  of  Scotland,  the  Grand  Lodge  of 
Scotland.  Lodges  or  Chapters  cannot  legally 
meet  elsewhere,  unless  poaoooBod  of  a  Charter 
from  it  or  the  Grand  Master^  or  his  d^uty. 
The  office  of  Grand  Master  is  vested  in  the 
person  of  the  king  of  Scotland,  (now  or  Great 
Britain,)  and  one  seat  is  invariably  kept 
vacant  for  him  in  whatever  country  a  Chapter 
is  opened,  and  cannot  be  occupied  hy  any 
other  meinber.  Those  who  are  in  possession  <» 
this  degree,  and  the  so-called  higher  degrees, 
cannot  fail  to  perceive  that  the  greater  part 
of  than  have  been  concocted  from  the  Royal 
Order,  to  satisfy  the  morbid  craving  for  distinc- 
tion which  was  so  characteristic  at  the  conti- 
nent during  tiie  latter  half  of  the  last  century. 

"There  is  a  tradition  among  the  Masons 
of  Scotland  that,  after  the  dissolution  of 
the  Templars,  many  of  the  Knights  repaired 
to  Scotland  and  placed  themselves  under 
the  protection  of  Robert  Bruce,  and  that, 
after  the  battle  of  Bannockbum,  which  took 
place  on  St.  John  the  Baptist's  day,  1314, 
this  monarch  instituted  the  Royal  Order 
of  H.  R.  M.  and  Knights  of  the  R.  S.  Y.  C.  S., 
and  established  the  chief  seat  at  Kilwinning. 
From  that  Order  it  seems  by  no  means 
improbable  that  the  present  degree  of  Rose 
Croix  de  Heredom  may  have  taken  its  origin. 
Li  two  respects,  at  least,  there  seems  to  be  a 
very  dose  connection  between  the  two  sys- 
tems. They  both  claim  the  kinpiom  of  Scot- 
land and  the  Abbey  of  Kilwinning  as  having 
been  at  one  time  the  diief  seat  of  government, 
and  they  both  seem  to  have  beoiinstitutea 
to  give  a  Christian  explanation  to  Ancient 
Craft  Masonry.  There  is,  besides,  a  similar- 
ity in  the  name  of  the  degrees  of  Rose  Croix 
de  Heredom  and  H.  R.  M.  and  R.  S.  Y.  C.  S. 
amounting  almost  to  an  identity,  whidi 
appears  to  indicate  a  rery  intimate  relation 
of  one  to  the  other." 

And  now  recently  there  comes  Bro.  Ran- 
dolph Hay,  of  Glasgow,  who,  in  the  London 
FreefiKMon,  gives  us  this  leg^d,  which  he  is 
pleased  to  c»ll  "the  real  history  of  the  Royal 
Order,"  and  which  he,  at  least,  rdigiously 
believes  to  be  true: 

"Among  the  m^ny  precious  things  which 
were  carclully  preserved  in  a  sacred  vault 
of  King  Solomon's  Temple  was  a  portrait 
of  the  monarch,  painted  by  Adoniram,  the 
son  of  Elkanah,  priest  of  the  second  court. 
This  vault  remamed  undiscovered  till  the 
time  of  Herod,  although  the  secret  of  its 
existence  and  a  description  of  its  locaUtv 
were  retained  by  the  descendants  of  E(- 
kanah*  During  the  war  of  the  Maccabees, 
certain  Jews,  fleeing  from  their  native 
country,  took  refu((e,  first  in  Spain  and 
afterward  in  Britam,  and  amongst  them 
was  one  Aholiab,  the  then  possessor  of  the 
document  necessary  to  find  the  hiddeQ 
treasure.  As  is  weu  known,  buildingB  were 
then  In  progress  in  Edinburgh,   or  Dun 
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EdwiiL  as  the  dty  was  then  called,  and  thither 
Aholiab  wended  oia  way  to  find  employment. 
HiB  aldll  in  arohitecture  speedily  raiaed  him 
to  a  prominent  position  in  the  Crafty  but  his 
premature  death  prevented  his  realizing  the 
dream  of  his  life,  which  was  to  fetch  the 
portrait  from  Jerusalem  and  place  it  in  the 
custody  of  tibe  Craft.  However,  prior  to  his 
dissolution,  he  confided  the  secret  to  cer- 
tain d  the  Fn^emity  under  the  bond  of 
secrecy,  and  these  formed  a  dass  known  as 
'The  Order  of  the  King,'  or  'The  Royal 
Order.'  Time  sped  on;  the  Romans  in- 
vaded Britain;  and,  prervious  to  the  cnid- 
fizioiL  certain  meinberB  of  the  old  town 
guard  of  Edinburgh,  among  whom  were 
several  of  the  Royal  Order,  proceeded  to 
Rome  to  enter  into  negotiations  with  the 
sovereign.  From  thence  th^y  proceeded  to 
Jerusalem,  and  were  present  at  the  dread- 
ful scene  of  the  crucifixion.  They  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  the  portrait,  and  also 
the  bhie  veil  of  the  Temple  rent  upon  the 
terrible  occasion.  I  nunr  dismiss  these  two 
venerable  reUcs  in  a  few  words.  Wilson, 
in  his  MemoridU  of  Bdinbwrgh,  (2  vols.,  pub- 
lished by  Hugh  PattoU})  in  a  note  to  Masonic 
Lodges,  writes  that  this  portrait  was  then  in 
the  possesBion  of  the  brethren  of  the  Lodge 
8t.  David.  This  is  an  error,  and  arose  from 
the  fact  of  the  Royal  (Mer  then  meeting  in 
the  Lodge  St.  David's  room  in  Hindford's 
Close.  The  blue  veil  was  converted  into  a 
standard  for  the  trades  of  Edinbur^di,  and 
became  celebrated  on  manv  a  battle^eld, 
notably  in  the  First  Crusade  as  'The  Blue 
Blanket.'  From  the  presence  of  certain  of 
their  number  in  Jeruralem  on  the  occasion 
in  question,  the  Edinburgh  City  Guard  were 
often  called  Pontius  Filate's  Pftetorians. 
Now.  tiiese  are  facts  well  known  to  many 
Edinburs^iers  still  alive.  Let  'X.  Y.  Z.'  go  to 
Edinburgh  and  inquire  for  himself. 

"The  orethren,  in  addition,  brought  with 
them  the  t4»chingfi  of  the  Christians,  and 
in  their  meetingB  th^  celebrated  the  death 
of  the  Captain  and  JBuilder  of  our  Salva- 
tion. The  oath  of  the  Order  seals  my  lips 
fmiher  as  to  the  peculiar  mysteries  of  the 
brethren.  I  may,  however,  state  that  the 
Rituid.  in  verse,  as  in  present  use,  was  com- 
posed oy  the  venerable  Abbot  of  Inchaffray, 
the  same  who,  with  a  crucifix  in  his  hand, 
passed  along  the  Scots'  line^  blessing  the 
soldiers  and  the  cause  in  which  they  were 
engagecLprevious  to  the  battle  of  Bannock- 
bum.  Thus  the  Order  states  Jtistly  that  it 
was  revived,  that  is,  a  profounder  spirit  of 
devotion  infused  into  it,  by  King  Robert,  by 
whose  directions  the  Abbot  reorganised  it." 

Li  this  account,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
say  that  there  is  far  more  of  myth  than 
of  legitimate  history. 

The  King  of  Scotland  is  hereditary  Grand 
Master  of  the  Order,  and  at  all  assemblies 
a  chair  is  kept  vacant  for  him. 

Provincial  Grand  Lodges  are  held  at 
Glasgow.  Rouen  in  France,  in  Sardinia, 
Qpain,  the  Netherlands,  Calcutta,  Bombay, 


China,  and  New  Brunswick.  The  Provin- 
dal  Grand  Lodge  of  London  was  established 
in  July,  1872,  and  there  the  membership  is 
confined  to  those  who  have  previously  taken 
the  Rose  Croix,  or  Eighteenth  Degree  of  the 
Ancient  and  Accepted  Scottish  Rite. 

Royal  Priest.  The  Fifth  Degree  of  the 
Initiated  Brothers  of  Asia,  also  called  the 
True  Rose  Croix. 

Royal  Secret,  Sublime  Prinee  of  the* 
See  SMime  Prince  cf  the  Roffol  Secret, 

R«  S.  T.  €•  S.  An  abbreviation  of  Roey 
Croee  in  the  Royal  Order  of  Scotland. 

Riiehlel.  In  the  old  Jewish  Angelology. 
the  name  of  the  angel'  who  ruled  the  air  and 
the  winds.  The  angel  in  charge  of  one  of 
the  four  tests  in  Philosophic  Masonry. 

Rnfflans.    The  traitors  of  the  Third  De- 

SM  are  called  Aeeaeeine  in  continental 
asonry  and  in  the  high  degrees.  The 
English  and  American  Masons  have  adopted 
in  their  ritual  the  more  homely  appellation 
of  Ruffians,  The  fabricators  of  the  hk^h 
degrees  adopted  a  variety  of  names  for 
these  Assassins  (see  Aeeaeeine  qf  the  Third 
Degree)^  but  the  original  names  are  pre* 
served  m  the  rituals  of  the  York  and  Ameri- 
can Rites.  There  is  no  question  that  baa 
so  much  perplexed  Masomo  antiquaries  as 
the  true  doivation  and  meaning  of  these 
three  names.  In  their  present  form,  they 
are  confessedly  uncouth  and  without  ap- 
parent signification.  Yet  it  is  certain  that 
we  can  tnuoe  them  in  that  form  to  the  ear^ 
liest  appearance  of  the  legend  of  the  Third 
Degree,  and  it  is  equally  certain  that  at  the 
time  of  their  adoption  some  meaning  must 
have  been  attached  to  them.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  this  must  have  been  a  very 
simple  one,  and  one  that  would  have  been 
easiry  comprehended  by  the  whole  of  the 
Crart,  who  were  in  the  constant  use  of  them. 
Attempts,  it  is  true,  have  been  made  to  find 
the  root  of  these  three  names  in  some  recon- 
dite reference  to  the  Hebrew  names  of  God. 
But  there  is,  I  think,  no  valid  authority  for 
any  such  derivation.  In  the  first  place,  the 
character  and  conduct  of  the  supposed  pos- 
sessors of  these  names  preclude  the  idea  of 
any  congniity  and  appropriateness  between 
them  and  any  of  the  Divine  names.  And 
again,  the  hteraiy  condition  of  the  Craft  at 
the  time  of  the  invention  of  the  names 
equally  precludes  the  probability  that  any 
names  would  have  been  fabricated  of  a 
recondite  signification,  and  which  could  not 
have  been  readily  understood  and  appre- 
ciated by  the  ordmary  class  of  Masons  who 
were  to  use  them.  The  names  must  natu- 
rally have  been  of  a  construction  that  would 
convey  a  familiar  idef^  would  be  suitable 
to  the  incidents  in  which  they  were  to  be 
employed,  and  would  be  congruous  with 
the  character  of  the  individuals  upon  whom 
they  were  to  be  bestowed.  Now  all  these 
requisites  meet  in  a  word  which  was  entirely 
familiar  to  the  Craft  at  the  time  when  these 
names  were  probably  invented.  The  Gkiblim 
are  spoken  of  by  Ajiderson,  meaning  QibUmf 
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as  stone-cutters  or  Masons;  and  the  early 
rituals  show  us  very  dearly  that  the  fra- 
ternity in  that  day  considered  GtbUm  as  the 
name  of  a  Mason;  not  only  of  a  Mason  gen- 
erally, but  especially  of  that  daas  of  Masons 
who,  as  Drummond  says,  |^ut  the  finishing 
hand  to  King  Solomon's  Temple" — ^that  is 
to  say,  the  Fellow-Crafts.  Anderson  also 
places  the  GkibUtn  among  the  Fellow-Crafts; 
and  so,  very  naturally,  tSe  early  Freemasons, 
not  imbued  with  any  amount  of  Hebrew 
learning,  and  not  making  a  distinction  be- 
tween the  singular  and  plural  f onus  of  that 
language,  soon  got  to  calling  a  Fellow-Craft 
a  Giblim,  The  steps  of  corruption  between 
GibUm  and  Jubdum  were  not  very  gradual; 
nor  can  anyone  doubt  that  such  comiptions 
of  spelling  and  prommciation  were  common 
amone  these  illiterate  Masons,  when  he  reads 
the  C3d  Manuscripts,  and  finds  such  verbal 
distortions  as  Nembroch  for  Ntmrod^  Buglet 
for  Eudid,  and  Aymon  for  Hiram.  Thus, 
the  first  coiTuption  was  from  OMim  to 
Gibalimf  which  Drought  the  word  to  three 
^vUflbles,  making  it  thus  nearer  to  its  eventual 
change.  Then  we  find  in  the  early  rituals 
another  transformation  into  Chibbdunu  The 
French  Masons  also  took  the  work  of  corrup- 
tion in  himd,  and  from  Gtblim  they  manu- 
factured Jiblime  and  Jibtdum  and  Jabultan. 
Some  of  these  French  corruptions  came  back 
to  EhigUah  Masonry  about  the  time  of  the 
fabrication  of  the  high  degrees,  and  even 
the  lYench  words  were  distorted.  Thus  in 
the  Leland  Manuscript,  the  Knglish  Masons 
made  out  of  Pytagcfe,  the  French  for  Pythofo- 
raa,  the  unknown  name  PeUr  Gower^  which 
is  said  so  much  to  have  puzsled  Mr.  Locke. 
And  so  we  may  through  these  mingled  English 
and  French  coiruptions  trace  the  genealogy 
of  the  word  Jubelum;  thus,  Ghiblim,  G^lim, 
GibaUm,  Chibbelmn.  Jiblime.  Jibelmn,  Jabe- 
lum,  and,  finally,  Jubelum.  It  meant  simply 
a  Fellow-Craft,  and  was  appropriately  given 
as  a  common  name  to  a  particular  Fellow- 
Craft  who  was  distinguished  for  his  treachery. 
In  other  words,  he  was  designated,  not  hj  a 
special  and  disUnctive  name,  but  by  the  title 
of  his  condition  and  rank  at  the  Temple.  He 
was  the  FeUfw-Craft,  who  was  at  the  head  of 
a  conspiracy.  As  for  the  names  of  the  other 
two  Ruffians,  they  were  readily  constructed 
out  of  that  of  the  {greatest  one  by  a  simple 
change  of  the  termination  of  the  word  from 
vm  to  a  in  one,  and  from  um  to  o  in  the 
other,  thus  preserving,  by  a  similarity  of 
names,  the  idea  of  their  relationship,  for 
the  old  rituals  said  that  th^  were  brothers 
who  had  come  together  out  of  Tyre.  This 
derivation  seems  to  me  to  be  easy,  natural, 
and  comprehensible.  The  chanse  xrom  GVb- 
lirtif  or  rather  from  Gtbalim  to  Jvbdum,  is  one 
that  is  far  less  extraordinary  than  that  which 
one-half  of  the  Masonic  words  have  under- 
gone in  their  transformation  from  their 
original  to  their  present  form. 

Kale*  An  instrument  with  which  straight 
lines  are  drawn,  and  therefore  used  in  the 
Past  Master's  Degree  as  an  emblem  ad- 


monishing the  Master  punctually  to  observe 
his  duty,  to  press  forward  in  the  i>ath  of 
virtue,  wad,  neither  inclining  to  the  ri|^t 
nor  the  left,  in  all  his  actions  to  have  etemitv 
in  view.  The  twenty-four-indti  gage  is 
often  used  in  i^iving  the  instruction  as  a 
substitute  for  this  womng-tool.  But  th^  are 
entirely  different;  the  twenty-four-inch  gage 
is  one  of  the  working-tools  of  an  Entered 
Apprentice,  and  requires  to  have  tiie  twenty- 
four  inches  marked  upon  its  surface;  the  rule 
is  one  of  the  working-tools  of  a  Past  Master, 
and  is  without  the  twenty-four  divisions. 
The  rule  is  i^ipropriated  to  the  Past  or  Present 
Master,  because,  by  its  assistance,  he  is  en- 
abled to  lay  down  on  the  trestle-board  the 
designs  for  the  Craft  to  work  by. 

KnleoffheTemplanu  Thecodeofresu- 
lations  for  the  government  of  the  Enignts 
Tenmlars,  called  their  "Rule,"  was  drawn  up 
by  St.  BemanL  and  by  him  submitted  to 
Pope  Honorius  U.  and  the  Council  of  Tro3r»i. 
by  Doth  of  whom  it  was  approved.  It  is  still 
in  existence,  and  consists  of  seventy-two 
articles,  partly  monastic  and  partly  military 
in  ohancter,  the  former  being  formed  upon 
the  Rule  of  the  Benedictines.  The  nrat 
articles  of  the  Rule  are  ecclesiastical  in  design, 
and  require  from  the*  Knights  a  strict  ad- 
herence to  their  religious  duties.  Article 
twenty  defines  the  costume  to  be  worn  by  the 
brotherhood.  The  professed  soldiers  were 
to  wear  a  white  costume^  and  the  serving 
brethren  were  prohibited  irom  wearing  ^v«- 
thing  but  a  blade  or  brown  cassock.  The 
Rule  18  very  particular  in  reference  to  the  fit 
and  shape  of  the  dress  of  the  Knights,  so  as 
to  secure  uniformity.  The  brethren  are  for- 
bidden to  receive  and  open  letters  from  their 
friends  without  first  submitting  Uiem  to  the 
inspection  of  their  superiors.  The  pastime 
of  hawkixig  is  prohibited,  but  the  nobler 
sport  of  lion^iunting  is  permitted,  because 
the  lion,  like  the  deviL  goes  about  contin- 
usJfy  roaring,  seeking  whom  he  may  devour. 
Article  fifty-five  relates  to  the  reception  of 
married  members,  who  are  required  to  b^ 
queath  the  greater  portion  of  uieir  property 
to  the  Order.  The  fif ty-ei(^th  article  regu- 
lates the  reception  of  aspurants,  or  secular 
persons,  who  are  not  to  be  received  imme- 
diately on  their  application  into  the  society, 
but  are  required  nrst  to  submit  to  an  ex- 
amination as  to  sincerity  and  fitness.  The 
seventy-second  and  concluding  artide  refers 
to  the  mtercourse  dT  the  Knights  with  females. 
No  brother  was  allowed  to  kiss  a  woman, 
though  she  were  his  mother  or  sister.  "Let 
the  soldier  of  the  cross,"  says  St.  Bernard, 
"shim  all  bidies'  Ups."  At  first  this  rule  was 
rieidly  enforced,  but  in  time  it  wasjgreatly 
relaxed,  and  the  picture  of  the  intenor  of  a 
house  of  the  Temple,  as  porbrayed  by  the 
Abbot  of  Clairvaux,  would  scarcely  have 
been  appropriate  a  century  or  two  later. 

Killers.  Obedience  to  constituted  autbor- 
itv  has  alwa3rs  been  inculcated  by  the  laws 
of  Masonry.  Thus,  in  the  installation 
charges  as  prefixed  to  the  Constitutions  of  the 
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Grand  Lodge  of  England,  the  mooiniDg  Mas- 
ter is  required  to  promise  "to  bold  in  venera- 
tion the  ori^nal  ndera  and  patrons  of  the 
Order  of  Freemasonry,  and  their  regular 
successors,  supreme  and  subordinate,  accord- 
ing to  their  stations." 

ftossia*  In  1731  Capt.  John  Philips  was 
appointed  to  be  P^rovindal  Grand  Master  of 
Russia  by  Lord  Lovd,  Grand  Master  of  Eng- 
land (CarutihUuma,  1738,  p.  194),  but  it  does 
not  follow  that  there  were  anv  Lodges  in 
Russia  at  that  time.  It  is  said  that  there 
was  a  Lodge  in  St.  Petersburg  as  earlv  as 
1732;  but  its  meetings  must  have  been 
private,  as  the  first  notice  that  we  have  of 
a  Lodge  openly  assembling  in  the  empire 
is  that  of  ''Silence  "  established  at  St.  Petem- 
bure,  and  the  ''North  Star"  at  Rka,  both 
in  tbe  year  1750.  Thor^r  s^  that  Masonry 
made  but  little  progress  in  Kussia  until  1763. 
when  the  Empress  Catherine  II.  declared 
hersdf  the  Protectress  of  the  Order. 

In  1765  the  Rite  of  Melesino,  a  Rite  un- 
known in  any  other  country,  was  intro- 
duced by  a  Greek  of  that  name:  and  there 
were  at  the  same  time  the  York,  Swedish, 
and  Strict  Observance  Rites  practised  by 
other  Lodfies.  In  1783  twelve  of  these 
Lodges  umted  and  formed  the  National 
Grand  Lodge,  which,  rejecting  the  other 
Rites,  adopted  the  Swedish  system.  For  a 
time  Masonry  flotuished  with  unalloyed  pros- 
perity and  popularity.  But  about  the  vear 
1794,  the  Iknpress,  becoming  alarmed  at 
the  political  condition  of  France,  and  being 
persuaded  that  the  members  of  some  of  the 
Lodges  were  in  opposition  to  the  government, 
withdrew  her  protection  from  the  Order. 
She  did  not,  however,  direct  the  Lodges  to 
be  dosed,  but  most  of  them,  in  deference 
to  the  wishes  of  the  sovereign,  ceased  to  meet. 
The  few  that  continued  to  work  were  placed 
under  the  surveQlanoe  of  the  polioey  and 


soon  languished,  holding  their  oonmiunica- 
tions  only  at  distant  mtervals.  In  1797, 
Paul  I.,  instigated  by  the  Jesuits,  whom  he 
had  reckUed^  interdicted  the  meetings  of  all 
secret  societies,  and  especiallv  the  Masonic 
Lodges.  Alexander  succeeded  Paul  in  1801, 
and  renewed  the  interdict  of  his  predecessor. 
In  1803,  M.  Boeber.  counselor  of  state  and 
director  of  the  school  of  cadets  at  St.  Peters- 
burg, obtained  an  audience  of  the  Emperor, 
and  succeeded  in  removing  his  prejudices 
affainst  Freemasonrv.  In  that  year,  the 
edict  was  revoked,  the  Emperor  hiinselif  was 
initiated  in  one  of  the  revived  Lodgjes,  and 
the  Grand  Orient  of  all  ike  Russias  was 
established,  of  which  M.  Boeber  was  de- 
servedly elected  Grand  Master.  (Ada  LoUh 
morumf  i.,  218.)  Freemasonry  now  again 
flourished,  although  in  1817  there  were  two 
Grand  Lodges,  that  of  Astrea,  which, worked 
on  the  system  of  tolerating  ajl  Rites,  and  a 
Provincial  Lodge,  which  practised  the  Swedish 
s3rBtein. 

But  suddenly,  on  the  12th  of  August,  1822, 
the  Emperor  Alexander,  instigated,  it  is 
said,  by  the  political  condition  of  Poland, 
issued  a  decree  ordering  all  the  Lodges  to  be 
closed,  and  forbidding  tne  erection  of  any  new 
ones.  The  order  was  quietly  obeyed  by  the 
Freemasons  of  Russia,  and  is  still  in  force. 

ftussijiy  Secret  Societies  of*  First,  the 
Skopzis,  founded  about  1740,  by  Seliwanoff, 
on  the  ruins  of  an  anterior  sect,  the  Chl3r8ty. 
which  was  originated  by  a  peasant  named 
Philippoff,  in  the  seventeenth  century.  The 
Skopzis  practise  self-mutilation  and  other 
horrors.  They  are  rich,  and  abound  through- 
out Russia  and  in  Bulgaria.  Second,  the 
Montainists,  who  declare  that  they  have  a 
"Uvin^  Christ,"  a  "Hving  Mother  of  God," 
a  "living  Holv  Spirit,"  and  twelve  "living 
Apostles/'  Their  ceremonies  are  peculiar 
and  but  little  resembling  those  of  Masoniy. 
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S*  (Heb.  D,  Samech.)  The  nineteenth 
letter  in  the  Elni^ish  alphabet.  Its  numeri- 
cal value  is  60.  The  sacred  application  to 
the  Deity  is  in  the  name  Somech,  ")^*)D, 
Fideieua  or  Fvrma$.  The  Hebrew  letter 
Shin  (a  tooth,  from  its  formation,  V)  is  of 
the  numerical  value  of  300. 

Saadh.  One  of  a  certain  Indian  sect,  who 
have  embraced  Christianity,  and  who  in  some 
respects  resemble  the  Quakers  in  their  doc- 
trine and  mode  of  life.    Sometimes  written 

Sabftlsiii.  The  worship  of  the  sun,  moon, 
and  stars,  the  D^TDt^H  K^IT.  Tsaba 
Hashmaim^  "the  host  of  heaven."  It  was 
practised  m  Persia,   Chaldea,   India,  and 


other  Oriental  countries,  at  an  early  period 
of  the  world's  history.  (See  Blazing  Star 
and  Sun  Worship,) 

Sataoth.  rmy^  Ti:\TV',  Jehovah  Tsa^ 
baothf  Jehovah  of  Hosts,  a  very  usual  ap- 
pellation for  the  Most  High  in  the  prophetical 
books,  especiallv  in  Isaiah,  Jerezniah,  Zech- 
ariah,  and  Malachi,  but  not  found  in  the 
Pentateuch. 

Sablial.  ("The  Burthen.")  The  name 
of  the  sixth  step  of  the  inystic  ladder  of 
Kadosh  of  the  A.  A.  Scottish  Kite. 

Sabteth.  In  the  lecture  of  the  Second 
or  Fellow-Craft's  Degree,  it  is  said,  In*siz 
dajTS  God  created  the  heavens  and  the 
earth,  and  rested  upon  the  seventh  day; 
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the  seventh,  therefore,  our  ancient  brethren 
consecrated  as  a  day  of  rest  from  their 
labors,  thereby  enjoying  frequent  oppor- 
tunities to  contemplate  the  glorious  works 
of  creation,  and  to  adore  their  great  Creator. 

Sablanlsm*    See  Sabaism, 

Sacellam.  A  walled  enclosure  without 
roof.    An  ornamental  chapel  within  a  church. 

Sackcloth*  In  the  Kose  Croix  ritual, 
sackcloth  is  a  svmbol  of  gpief  and  hmniliation 
for  the  loss  of  that  which  it  is  the  object 
of  the  decree  to  recover. 

Sacred  Asylum  of  High  Masonry.  In 
the  InstittUeSf  StatiUes,  and  RegulaHons, 
signed  by  Admgton,  Chancellor,  which  are 
given  in  the  RecueU  des  Actes  du  Swprhms 
Conseil  du  France,  as  a  sec^uence  to  the 
Constitutions  of  1762,  this  title  is  given  to 
any  subordinate  body  of  the  Scottish  Rite. 
Thus  in  Article  XVI.:  "At  the  time  of  the 
installation  of  a  Sacred  Asylum  of  High 
Masonry,  the  members  composing  it  shall 
all  make  and  sign  their  pledge  of  obedience 
to  the  Institutes,  Statutes,  and  General 
Regulations  of  High  Masonry."  In  this 
document  the  Rite  is  always  called  ''High 
Masonry,"  and  any  body,  whether  a  Lodge 
of  Perfection,  a  Chapter  of  Rose  Croix,  or  a 
Council  of  Kadosh,  is  styled  a  ''Sacred 
A^lum." 

Sacred  Law.  The  first  Tables  of  Stone, 
or  Commandments,  which  were  deliverea 
to  Moses  on  Mount  Sinai,  are  referred  to 
in  a  preface  to  the  Mishna,  bearing  this 
tradition:  "God  not  only  delivered  the 
Law  to  Moses  on  Mount  Sinai,  but  the 
explanation  of  it  likewise.  When  Moses 
came  down  from  the  Mount  and  entered 
into  his  tent,  Aaron  went  to  visit  him,  and 
Moses  acquainted  Aaron  with  the  Laws  he 
had  received  from  God,  together  with  the 
explanation  of  them.  ^  After  this  Aaron 
placed  himself  at  the  right  hand  of  Moses, 
and  Eleazar  and  Ithamar  (the  sons  of  Aaron) 
were  admitted,  to  whom  Moses  repeated 
what  he  had  just  before  told  to  Aaron. 
These  being  seated,  the  one  on  the  right 
hand,  the  other  on  the  left  hand  of  Moses, 
the  seventy  elders  of  Israel,  who  compose 
the  Sanhedrim,  came  in,  and  Moses  again 
declared  the  same  laws  to  them,  as  he  had 
done  before  to  Aaron  and  his  sons.  Lastly, 
all  who  pleased  of  the  common  people  were 
invited  to  enter,  and  Moses  instructed  them 
likewise  in  the  same  manner  as  the  rest.  So 
that  Aaron  heard  four  times  what  Moses 
had  been  taught  by  God  upon  Moimt  Sinai, 
Eleazar  and  Ithamar  three  tunes,  the  seventy 
elders  twice,  and  the  people  once.  Moses 
afterward  reduced  the  laws  which  he  had 
received  into  writing,  but  not  the  explanation 
of  them.  These  he  thought  it  sufficient  to 
trust  to  the  memories  of  the  above-men- 
tioned persons,  who,  being  perfectly  in- 
structed in  them,  delivered  them  to  their 
children,  and  these  again  to  theirs,  from 
age  to  age." 

The  Sacred  Law  is  repeated  in  the  ritual 
of  the  Fourteenth  Degree  A.  A.  Scottish  Rite. 


Sacred  Lodge.  In  the  lectures  according 
to  the  English  svstem.  we  find  this  definition 
of  the  "Sacred  Lodge.  The  symbol  has  not 
been  preserved  in  the  American  ritual.  Over 
the  Sacred  Lodge  presided  Solomon,  thegreat- 
est  of  kings,  and  the  wisest  of  men;  Hiram, 
the  great  and  learned  King  of  Tyre;  and  Hiram 
Abif,  the  widow's  son,  of  the  tribe  of  Naph- 
tali.  It  was  held  in  the  bowels  of  the  sacred 
Mount  Moriah,  \mder  the  part  whereon 
was  erected  the  Holv  of  Holies.  On  this 
mount  it  was  where  Abraham  confirmed  his 
faith  by  his  readiness  to  offer  up  his  only 
son,  Jsiac,  Here  it  was  where  David  offered 
that  acceptable  sacrifice  on  the  threshing- 
floor  of  Araunah  bv  which  the  anger  of  the 
Lord  was  appeased,  and  the  plague  stayed 
from  his  people.  Here  it  was  where  the 
Lord  delivered  to  David,  in  a  dream,  the  plan 
of  the  glorious  Temole,  afterward  erected  by 
our  noble  Grand  Master,  King  Solomon. 
And  lastly,  here  it  was  where  he  declared  he 
would  establish  his  sacred  name  and  word, 
whkAi  ahovld  never  pass  away;  and  for  these 
reasons  this  was  justly  styled  the  Sacred 
Lodge. 

Sacrlflcant.  (^aaifiarU.)  A  degree  in 
the  Archives  of  the  Lodge  of  Saint  Louis  des 
Amis  R6unis  at  Calais. 

Sacrifice,  Altar  of.    See  AUar. 

Sacrlflcer.  (^acrificateur,)  1.  A  degree 
in  the  Archives  of  the  Lodge  of  Saint  Louis  des 
Amis  R6iuiis  at  Calais.  2.  A  degree  in  Uie 
collection  of  Pyron. 

Sadda*  (Persian  Saddar,  the  himdred 
gates.)  A  work  in  the  Persian  tongue,  being 
a  summary  of  the  Avesta,  or  sacred  hooks. 

Saddaeees.  (Zedukim.)  A  sect  called 
from  its  founder  Sadoc,  who  lived  about  250 
years  b.g.  They  denied  the  resurrection,  a 
future  state,  and  the  existence  of  angels.  The 
Sadducees  are  often  mentioned  in  the  New 
Testament,  the  Talmud,  and  the  Midrash. 
The  tenets  of  the  Sadducees  are  noticed  as 
contrasted  with  those  of  the  Pharisees.  While 
Jesus  condemned  the  Sadducees  and  Phari- 
sees, he  is  nowhere  found  criticizing  the  acts, 
words,  or  doctrines  of  the  third  sect  of  the 
Jews,  the  EJssenes;  wherefore,  it  has  been 
stroi:^y  favored  that  Jesus  was  himself  one 
of  the  last-named  sect,  who  in  many  excellent 
qualities  resembled  Freemasons. 

Sadler,  Henry.  (Bom  1840;  died  1911.) 
One  of  the  most  painstaking,  patient,  and  per- 
severing of  Masonic  students.  He  was  initi- 
ated in  1862  in  the  Lodge  of  Justice,  No.  147, 
being  at  the  time  an  A.  B.  in  the  mercantile 
marine.  He  became  W.  M.  of  this  Lodge  in 
1872.  In  1882  he  wasa  founder  of  the  Southgate 
Lodge,  No.  1950,  and  in  1886  he  was  a  founder 
and  first  Master  of  the  Walsingham  Lodge,  No. 
2148;  in  1869  he  was  exalted  to  the  Royal 
Arch  Degree  in  the  Royal  York  Chapter, 
No.  7;  in  1872  he  joined  the  Tempenmce 
Chapter,  No.  169.  and  became  its  First  Prin- 
cipal in  1880.  In  1879  he  was  appointed 
Grand  Tiler  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  England, 
and  held  the  post  until  1910,  when  he  retired 
on  a  pension.    In  1887  he  was  appointed  Sub- 
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liSiramn  to  the  Grand  Lod|w  of  Kngland  and 
was  promoted  to  be  its  I^rarian  in  1910. 
His  position  in  the  Grand  Lodge  Library  gave 
him  access  to  all  the  old  records  of  the  Grand 
Lodge  of  England,  and  enabled  him  to  write 
most  valuable  books  on  various  points  in  con- 
nection with  the  history  of  English  Freema- 
sonry. In  1S87  am)eared  his  principal  work. 
MasomcFacU  and  Vicbumsj  in  which  he  proved 
that  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  ''Ancients''  was 
formed  in  London  by  some  Lrish  Freemasons, 
who  had  not  seceded  (as  had  been  supposed) 
from  the  Regular  Grand  Lodge.  Li  1889  he 
published  Notes  on  the  Ceremony  of  InstaUor 
Hon;  in  1891,  the  Life  of  Thomat  Dunckerley; 
in  1898,  Masonic  Reprinie  and  Historical  Rev- 
elations; in  1904,  Some  Memorials  of  the  Globe 
Lodge,  No,  JSS,  also  the  lUustrated  History  of 
Emulation  Lodge  of  Improvement,  No,  t66; 
and  in  1906,  the  History  and  Records  of  the 
Lodge  of  Emtdatum,  No.Sl.  [E.  L.  fij 

&Hl^ltta«  The  keystone  of  an  arch.  The 
abscissa  of  a  curve. 

Saint  Adhabell.  Introduced  into  the 
Cooke  MS.  (1.  003),  where  the  allusion  evi- 
dently is  to  St.  AmphibaluSt  which  see. 

Sunt  AllNUtl.  St.  Alban,  or  Albanus,  the 
proto-martyr  of  England,  was  bom  in  the 
third  century,  at  Verulam,  now  St.  Albans,  in 
Hertfordshire.  In  his  youth  he  visited  Rome, 
and  served  seven  years  as  a  soldier  \mder  the 
Emperor  Diocletian.  On  his  return  to  Brit- 
ain he  embraced  Christianity,  and  was  the 
first  who  suffered  martvrdom  m  the  great  per- 
secution which  raged  during  the  reign  of  that 
emperor.  The  Freemasons  of  England  have 
damied  St.  Alban  as  being  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  early  history  of  the  Frater- 
nity in  that  island.  Anderson  (ConstituHons, 
1738,  p.  57)  says,  ''This  is  asserted  by  all  the 
old  copies  of  the  Constitutions,  and  the  old 
English  Masons  firmbr  believed  it,"  and  he 
quotes  from  the  Old  Constitutions: 

"St.  Alban  loved  Masons  well  and  cher- 
ished them  much,  and  he  made  their  ps^  right 
good;  viz,,  two  Hhillingp  per  week  and  three 
pence  to  their  cheer:  whereas  before  that 
time,  through  all  the  land,  a  Mason  had  but 
a  penny  a  day  and  his  meat,  until  St.  Alban 
amended  it.  He  also  obtained  of  the  King  a 
Charter  for  the  Free  Masons,  for  to  hold  a 
general  council,  and  gave  it  the  name  of  As- 
sembly, and  was  thereat  himself  as  Grand 
Master  and  helped  to  make  Masons  and  gave 
them  good  charges." 

We  have  another  tradition  on  the  same  sub- 
ject: for  in  a  little  work  published  about  1764, 
at  London,  under  the  title  of  The  Complete 
Free  Mason  or  MuUa  Pauds  for  the  Lovers  of 
Secrets,  we  find  the  following  statement  in  ref- 
erence to  the  Masonic  character  and  position 
of  St.  Alban  (p.  47): 

''In  the  following  (the  third)  century,  Gor- 
dian  sent  many  architects  over  [into  Eng- 
land], who  constituted  themselves  into 
Lodges,  and  instructed  the  Craftsmen  in  the 
true  principles  of  Freemasonry;  and  a  few 
years  later,  Carausius  was  made  emoeror  of 
the  British  lileS)  and,  being  a  great  lover  of 
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art  and  sdence,  appointed  Albanus  Grand 
Master  of  Masons,  who  employed  the  Fra- 
ternity in  building  the  palace  of  Verulam,  or 
St.  MMms." 

Both  of  these  statements  are  simply  legends, 
or  traditions  of  the  not  unusual  cnaracter,  in 
which  historical  facts  are  destroyed  by  legend- 
ary additions.  The  fact  that  St.  Alban  lived 
at  Verulam  may  be  true-— most  probably  is  so. 
It  is  another  tact  that  a  sploidid  Episcopal 
palace  was  built  there,  whether  in  the  time  of 
St.  Alban  or  not  is  not  so  certain;  but  the 
afi&rmative  has  been  assumed;  and  hence  it 
easily  followed  that,  if  built  m  his  time,  he 
must  have  superintended  the  building  of  the 
edifice.  He  would,  of  course,  employ  the 
workmen,  give  them  his  patrona^,  and,  to 
some  extent,  by  his  superior  abihties,  direct 
their  labors.  Nothing  was  easier,  then,  tlum 
to  make  him^  after  all  this,  a  Grand  Master. 
The  assumption  that  St.  Alban  built  the  pal- 
ace at  Verulam  was  very  natural,  because 
when  the  tarue  builder's  name  was  lost — sup- 
posing it  to  have  been  so—St.  Alban  was  there 
ready  to  take  his  place,  Verulam  having  been 
his  birthplace. 

The  increase  of  pay  for  labor  and  the  an- 
nual oongr^tionof  the  Masons  in  a  Gen- 
eral Assemibly,  having  been  subsequent 
events,  the  e»ct  date  of  whose  fiirst  occur- 
rence had  been  lost,  by  a  process  common  in 
the  development  of  traditions,  they  were  read- 
ily transferred  to  the  same  era  as  the  building 
of  the  palace  at  Verulam.  It  is  not  even 
necessary  to  suppose,  by  way  of  ezplanation,a8 
Preston  does,  that  St.  Alban  was  a  celebrated 
architect,  and  a  real  encourager  of  able  work- 
men. The  whole  of  the  tradition  is  worked 
out  of  these  simple  facts:  that  architecture 
began  to  be  encouraged  in  En^^land  about  the 
third  century;  that  St.  Alban  lived  at  that 
time  at  Venuam;  that  a  palace  was  erected 
then,  or  at  some  subsequent  period,  in 
the  same  place;  and  in  the  lapse  of  time, 
Verulam,  St.  Alban,  and  the  Freemasons  be- 
came mingled  together  in  one  tradition.  The 
inquiring  student  of  history  will  neither 
assert  nor  denythat  St.  Alban  built  the  palace 
of  Verulam.  He  will  be  content  with  taking 
him  as  the  representative  of  that  builder,  if  he 
was  not  the  builder  himself;  uod  he  will  thus 
recognise  the  proto-martyr  as  the  type  of  what 
is  supposed  to  have  been  the  Masonry  of  his 
age,  or,  perhaps,  only  of  the  age  in  which  the 
tradition  received  its  form. 

Saint  AIlNUis,  Earl  of.  Anderson  iCon' 
siUvlions,  1738,  p.  101)  says,  and,  after  him, 
Preston,  that  a  General  Assembly  of  the  Craft 
was  held  on  December  27, 1 663,  by  Hemy  Jer- 
myn.  Earl  of  St.  Albans.  Grand  Master,  who 
appointed  Sir  John  Dennam  his  Deputy,  and 
Ear  Christopher  Wren  and  John  Web  his 
Wardens,  oeveral  useful  regulations  were 
made  at  this  assembly,  known  as  the  "Regula- 
tions of  1663."  These  regulations  are  given 
by  Anderson  and  by  Preston,  and  also  in  the 
lioberts  MS.,  with  the  addition  of  the  oath  of 
secrecy.  The  Roberts  MS.  suni  thai  the  ae* 
sembly  was  held  on  the  8th  of  December. 
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Saint  AmpblbatDS.  The  eookdaetical 
legend  ifl  that  St.  Amphibalus  came  to  Eng- 
land, and  (xmyerted  St.  Alban,  who  was  the 
great  patroa  of  Maeooiy.  The  Old  Consti- 
tutions do  not  q>eak  ot  him,  except  tbe  Cooke 
MS.,  which  has  the  following  paasage  (Le02): 
"And  Bone  after  that  came  Seynt  Adhabell 
into  Engkmd,  and  he  oonver^  Seynt  Albon 
to  Crigtendome";  whoe,  evidently,  St.  Ad- 
habell is  meant  for  St.  Amphibalus.  But  am- 
plubalnt  is  the  Latin  name  of  a  cloak  worn  by 
prieets  over  their  other  ^nnents;  and  Hig- 
nna  IfieHie  Dnddt,  p.  2D1)  has  shown  that 
Oiere  was  no  such  saint,  but  that  the  "  Sanctua 
Amphibalua"  was  merely  the  holy  cloak 
brought  by  St.  Augustine  to  Enfland.  His 
ocnneetion  with  the  history  of  the  ori^  of 
Masonry  in  England  is,  therefore,  altogether 
qxxryphal. 

Balnt  Andrew. 
Brother  of  6t.   Peter 
and  one  of  the  twelve 
Apoetles.    He  is  held 
in  hiidi  reverence  by 
the    Scotch,    Swedee, 
and    RuBsians.     Tra- 
dition   says    he    was 
crucified    on    a    croaa 
thus  ahsfied,  X.     Or- 
ders    of     knighthood 
have  been  established 
in    hia    name.      (See 
Knight  c^  8l.  Andrew.) 
Saint  Andrew. 
Knight   of.     See 
Knighi  of  St.  Andrew. 
Sftlnt  Andrew's  Day.    The  30th  of  No- 
vember, adopted  b^  the  Grand  Lodge  ot  Scot- 
land as  the  day  of  its  Annual  Communication. 
Saint  Augustine.    St.  Augustine,  or  St. 
Austin,  was  sent  with  forty  monks  into  Eng- 
land, about  the  end  of  the  si^th  century,  to 
eVBi^telize  the  county.     Lenning  aaya  tliat, 
aooording  to  a  tradition,  he  placed  hunself  at 
the  heaa  of  the  corporations  of  builders,  and 
was  recoKniaed  as  their  Grand  Master.    No 
Buch  tradition,  nor,  indeed,  even  the  Dan 
6t.  Augustine,  is  to  bo  found  in  any  of  the  Old 
Constitutions  which  contain  the  ''L^jendof 
the  Craft." 

Saint  Bernard.  Saint  Bernard  of  Claii^ 
vauz  was  one  of  the  meet  eminent  nomi 
the  church  in  the  Middle  Ages.  In  1128  he 
was  present  at  the  Council  of  Troyes,  where, 
through  his  influence,  the  Order  of  Knii'  ' 
Tempur  was  ooufirmed;  and  he  himsel 
aud  to  have  composed  the  Rule  or  consti- 
tution by  which  they  were  afterward  gov- 
erned. Ttiroughout  his  life  he  was  distin- 
guished for  his  warm  attachment  to  IJie  Tem- 
Slars,  and  "rarely,"  says  Bumes  (Siketc'i  of 
:.  T.,  p.  12),  "  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Holy 
I^nd,  in  which  he  did  not  praise  them,  and 
recommend  them  to  the  favor  and  protection 
of  the  peat."  To  his  influence,  untiringly  ex- 
erted m  their  behalf,  has  alwe^  been  attrib- 
uted the  rapid  incresse  of  the  Order  in  wealth 
and  popularity. 
Sidnt    Cmstantlne,   Order    of.    Pre- 
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sumed  to  have  been  founded  by  the  Empoor 
Isaac  AngeluB  Comnenus,  in  1190. 

Safnt   Domingo.    One  d  the   principal 

islands  ot  the  West  Indies.     Freemasonry  was 

introduced  there  at  an  early  period  in  the  last 

oentuiv.     Rebold    (Hut.    det    Troia  0.  L., 

~87)  s^B  in  1746.    It  must  certainly  have 

.  _  1  in  an  active  condition  there  at  a  time  not 
long  after,  for  in  1761  Stephen  Morin,  who  had 
been  deputed  by  the  Council  of  Emperors  of 
the  East  and  West  to  ^pacate  the  hi(^ 
degrees,  selected  St.  Domingo  fo  the  seat  <4 
bis  Grand  East,  and  tbenoe  disseminated  the 
system,  which  resulted  in  the  eetablishment 
(d  the  Supreme  Council  of  the  Ancient  and 
Accepted  Scottish  Rite  at  Charleston,  South 
Carolina.  The  French  Revolution,  tutd  the 
insurrection  of  the  slaves  at  about  the  same 
period,  was  for  a  time  fatal  to  the  pn^ren  of 
MaBonry  in  St.  Domingo.  Subsequently,  the 
island  was  divided  into  two  independent  rov- 
emmenta — that  of  Donunica.  mhabitea  by 
whites,  and  that  of  Hayti,  inbatited  by  blacks. 
In  eacn  of  these  a  Masomc  obedience  nas  been 


Grand  Lodges  of  the  United  fc 
been,  however,  by  those  of  Europe  generally, 
and  a  repreeentative  from  it  was  accceditea 
at  the  Congp-ees  of  Paria,  held  in  1855.  Mt^ 
Bonry  was  revived  in  Dominica,  Rebold  saya 
fiMd.),  in  1822;  other  authorities  say  in  1856. 
A  Grand  Lodge  waa  organized  at  the  city  of 
St.  Domingo,  December  11,  1858.  At  the 
present  time  Dominican  Masonry  is  estab- 
lished under  the  Ancient  and  Accepted  Scot- 
ti^  Rite^  and  the  National  Grand  Orient  of 
the  Dominican  Republic  ia  divided  into  four 
sections,  namely,  a  Grand  Lodge,  Grand 
Chapter  Genenu,  Grand  Consistory  General, 
and  Supreme  Council.  The  last  body  has  not 
been  recognized  by  the  Mother  Coundl  at 
Charleston,  sinoe  its  eBtablishment  is  in  vio- 
lation of  the  Scottish  Constitutions,  which 
^escribe  one  Supreme  CouncU  only  for  all  the 
West  TnHifv  Islands. 


quary,  and  member  of  the  Institute,  who  was 
bom  at  Mormoiron.  in  1746,  and  died  in  1809. 
His  work,  published  in  two  volumes  in  1784, 
and  entitled  Retherches  Hiitoriquet  et  Crit- 


have  in  any  language  on  the  ancient  mys- 
teries— those  reUpous  aesociatioos  whose  his- 
tory and  design  so  closely  connect  them  with 
Freemasonrv.  The  lat^  editions  were  en- 
riched by  toe  valuable  notes  of  Silvestre  do 
Tracy. 

Saint  George's  Day.    The  twenty-third 


The  Constitution  requires  that " there  BhaUbe 
a  Grand  Masonic  lestiv^  annually  on  the 
Wednesday  next  following  St.  George's  Day." 
Saint  Germain.  A  town  in  France,  about 
ten  miles  from  Paris,  where  James  II.  estab> 
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fiahed  hk  court  after  his  expulsion  from  Eng- 
land, and  where  he  died.  Oliver  says  Utandm,, 
ii,,  28).  and  the  statement  has  been  repeatedly 
made  oy  others,  that  the  followers  of  the  de- 
throned monarcn  who  accompanied  him  in  his 
exile,  carried  Freemasonry  mto  France,  and 
laid  the  foundation  of  that  system  of  innovar 
tion  which  subsequently  threw  the  Order  into 
confusion  by  the  establishment  of  a  new  de- 
gree, which  thev  called  the  Chevalier  Macon 
Eooesais.  and  which  they  worked  in  the  Lodge 
of  St.  Grermain.  But  Oliver  has  here  ante- 
dated history.  James  II.  died  in  1701,  and 
Fireemasonry  was  not  introduced  into  France 
from  England  untO  1725.  The  exiled  house  of 
Stuart  imdoubtedl^  made  use  of  Masonry  as 
an  instrument  to  aid  in  their  attempted  res- 
toration; but  their  connection  with  the  In- 
stitution must  have  been  after  the  time  of 
James  II.,  and  most  probably  under  the  aus- 
pices of  his  grandson,  the  Young  Pretender, 
Charles  Edwsurd. 

Saint  John,  Favorite  Brother  of.  The 
Eighth  Degree  of  the  Swedish  Rite. 

Saint  John,  Lodge  of*  See  Lodge  of  St. 
John, 

St.  John  of  Jemsalem,  Knight  of.  See 
Knighi  of  St.  John  ofJenuaUm, 

Saint  John's  Masonry.  The  Constitu- 
tions of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Scotland  (ed. 
1848,  chap,  ii.)  declare  that  that  bodv  "prac- 
tises and  recognises  no  decrees  of  Masonry 
but  those  of  Apprentice,  Fellow  Craft,  and 
Master  Mason,  aenominated  St,  John's  Mor 
9onry.** 

Saint  John's  Order.  In  a  system  of  Ma- 
sonry which  OUver  says  (Mirror  for  the  Jo-' 
hanniteSf  p.  58)  was  ''used,  as  it  is  confidently 
affirmed,  m  the  fourteenth  century  "  (but  it  is 
doubtful  if  it  couldbe  traced  farther  back  than 
the  early  part  of  tne  seventeenth),  this  appel- 
lation occurs  in  the  obligation: 

*'That  yoa  will  always  keep,  guard,  and  oonceal, 
And  from  this  time  you  never  will  reveal. 
Either  to  M.  M.,  F.  C,  or  Apprentice, 
Of  8t,  John*90nD^B,  what  our  grand  intent  Is.** 

The  same  title  of  "  Joannis  Ordo  "  is  given  in 
the  document  of  uncertain  date  known  as  the 
"Charter  of  Colome." 

St.  John  the  Almoner.  The  son  of  the 
King  of  Cyprus,  and  bom  in  that  island  in  the 
sixth  century.  He  was  elected  Patriarch  of 
Alexandria,  and  has  been  canonised  bpr  both 
the  Greek  and  Roman  churches,  his  festival 
among  the  former  occurring  on  the  11th  of 
November,  and  amons  the  latter  on  the  23d 
of  January.    Basot  (Man,  du  Franc-MoQon,, 

5. 144)  thmks  that  it  is  this  saint,  and  not  St. 
ohn  the  EvangeUst  or  St.  John  the  Baptist, 
who  is  meant  as  the  true  patron  of  our  CMer. 
''He  quitted  his  country  and  the  hope  of  a 
throne,"  says  this  author,  "to  |^  to  Jerusa- 
lem, tnat  he  might  iscnerously  aid  and  assist 
the  Knights  and  pilgrims.  He  foimded  a  hos- 
pital and  orgamzed  a  fraternity  to  attend 
upon  sick  andwounded  Christians,  and  to  be- 
stow pecuniary  aid  upon  the  pilgrims  who 
▼isitea  the  Holy  Sepulcner.  St.  John,  who  was 


worthy  to  become  the  patron  of  a  society 
whose  only  object  is  chanty,  exposed  his  Itfe  a 
thousand  times  in  the  cause  of  virtue.  Nei- 
ther war,  nor  pestilence,  nor  ^e  fury  of  the 
infidels,  could  deter  him  from  pursuits  of  be- 
nevolence. But  death,  at  length,  arrested 
him  in  the  midst  of  his  kbois.  Yet  ne  l^t  the 
example  of  his  virtues  to  the  brethren,  who 
have  made  it  their  duty  to  endeavor  to  imi- 
tate them.  Rome  canonised  him  under  the 
name  of  St.  John  the  Almoner,  or  St.  John  of 
Jerusalem;  and  the  Masons — ^whose  temples, 
overthrown  by  the  barbarians,  he  had  causea 
to  be  rebuilt--eelected  him  with  one  accord  as 
their  patron."  Oliver,  however  (Mirror  for 
the  Johannite  Maeons,  p.  30),  venr  properly 
shows  the  error  of  appropriating  the  patron- 
age of  Masonry  to  this  saint,  since  the  festivals 
of  the  Order  are  June  24th  and  December 
27th,  while  those  of  St.  John  the  Almoner  are 
January  23d 'and  November  llth.  He  has, 
however,  been  selected  as  the  patron  of  the 
Masonic  Order  of  the  Templars,  and  their 
Commanderies  are  dedicated  to  lus  honor  on 
accoimt  of  his  charitv  to  the  poor,  whom  he 
called  his  "Masters,"  because  he  owed  them 
all  service,  and  on  acooimt  of  his  establish- 
ment of  hoepitab  for  the  succor  of  pilgrims  in 
the  East. 

Sftfait  John  the  Baptist.  One  of  the  par 
tron  saints  of  Freemasonry,  and  at  one  time, 
indeed,  the  only  one,  the  name  of  St.  John  the 
Evangelist  having  been  introduced  subse- 
quent to  the  sixteenth  century.  His  festival 
occurs  on  the  24th  of  June,  and  is  very  gener- 
ally celebrated  by  the  Masonic  Fhitemity. 
Dalcho  (Akim.  Rez,,  p.  150)  says  that  "the 
stem  inte^ty  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  which 
induced  him  to  forego  every  minor  consider- 
ation in  discharging  the  obligations  he  owed  to 
God;  the  unshaken  firmness  with  which  he 
met  martyrdom  rather  than  betray  his  duty 
to  his  Master;  his  steady  reproval  of  vice^  and 
continued  preaching  of  repentance  and  virtue, 
make  him  a  fit  patron  of  the  Masonic  institu« 
tion." 

The  Charter  of  Cologne  says:  "We  cele- 
brate, annually,  the  memory  of  St.  John,  the 
Forerunner  of  Christ  and  the  Patron  oi  our 
Community."^  The  Knights  Hospitalers  also 
dedicated  their  Order  to  him :  ana  the  ancient 
expression  of  our  ritual,  wnich  speaks  of  a 
"Lodffe  of  the  Holy  St.  John  of  Jerusalem," 
probably  refers  to  the  same  saint. 

Erause,  in  his  Kuneturkunden  (p.  295-305), 
gives  abundant  historical  proofs  tnat  the  ear- 
nest Masons  adopted  St.  John  tiie  Baptist, 
and  not  St.  John  the  Evangelist  as  their  par 
tron.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  Grand 
Lodge  of  England  was  revived  on  St.  John  the 
Baptist's  Day,  1717  (ConsHtutione,  1738,  p 
109),  and  that  the  annual  feast  was  kept  on 
that  day  until  1725,  when  it  was  held  for  the 
first  time  on  the  festival  of  the  Evangelist. 
(Ibid,f  p.  1 19.)  Lawrie  says  that  the  Scottish 
Masons  alwavs  kept  the  festival  of  the  Baptist 
until  1737,  when  the  Grand  Lodge  changed  the 
time  of  the  annual  election  to  St.  Andrew's 
Day*    (Hiit.€fF.M.,p.lS2.) 
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Saint  John  the  Eruigdlgt.    One  of  the 

patron  saints  of  Freemasonry,  whose  festival 
IS  celebrated  on  the  27th  of  Deoember.  His 
constant  admonition,  in  his  Epistles,  to  the 
cultivation  of  brotherly  love,  and  the  mystical 
nature  of  his  Apocalyptic  visions,  have  been, 
perhaps^  the  prmcipal  reasons  for  the  venera- 
tion paid  to  him  by  the  Craft.  Notwith- 
standinjg  a  well-known  tradition,  all  documen- 
tary evidence  shows  that  tiie  connection  of  the 
name  of  the  Evangelist  with  the  Masonic 
Order  is  to  be  dated  long  after  the  sixteenth 
century,  before  which  time  St.  John  the  Bap- 
tist was  exclusively  the  patron  saint  of  Ma- 
sonry. The  two  are,  however,  now  always 
united,  for  reasons  set  forth  in  the  article  on 
the  Dedication  of  Lodges,  which  see. 

Saint  Leger.    See  Aldworth,  Mr$. 

Saint  Martin,  Louis  Claude.  A  mysti- 
cal writer  and  Masonic  leader  of  considerable 
reputation  in  the  last  century,  and  the  founder 
of  the  Rite  of  Martinism.  He  was  bom  at 
Amboise,  in  France,  on  Januaiy  18,  1743. 
being  descended  from  a  family  distinguishea 
in  the  military  service  of  the  kmgdom.  Saint 
Martin  when  a  youth  made  great  progress  in 
his  studies,  and  became  the  master  of  several 
ancient  and  modem  languages.  After  leaving 
school,  he  entered  the  army,  in  accordance 
with  the  custom  of  his  famil^r,  becoming  a 
member  of  the  regiment  of  Foix.  But  $JUx 
six  years  of  service,  he  retired  fh>m  a  profes- 
sion which  he  found  uncongenial  with  his 
fondness  for  metaphysicalpursuits.  He  then 
traveled  in  Switzerland,  Germany,  Em^land, 
and  Italy,  and  finally  retired  to  Lyons, 
where  he  remained  for  three  years  in  a  state 
of  almost  absolute  seclusion,  known  to  but  few 
persons,  and  pursuing  his  philosophic  studies. 
He  then  repaired  to  Pans,  where,  notwith- 
standing the  tumultuous  scenes  of  tne  revolu- 
tion which  was  working  aroimd,  he  re- 
mained immoved  by  the  tmible  events  of  the 
day,  and  intent  only  on  the  prosecution  of  his 
theosophic  studies.  Attracted  by  the  mysti- 
cal systems  of  Boehme  and  Swedenborg,  he 
became  himself  a  mystic  of  no  mean  preten- 
sions, and  attracted  around  him  a  crowd  of 
disciples,  who  were  content,  as  they  said,  to 
hear,  without  understanding,  the  teachings  of 
their  leader.  In  1775  appeared  his  first  and 
most  important  work,  entitled  Des  Erreura  et 
de  la  VMUf  ou  les  Hommes  rappeUa  au  prin^ 
eipe  universal  de  la  Science,  This  work,  which 
contained  an  exposition  of  the  ideology  of 
Saint  Martin,  acquired  for  its  author,  bv  its 
unintelligible  transcendentalism,  the  title  of 
the  ''Esmt  of  Germany."  Saint  Martin  had 
published  this  work  imder  the  pseudonym  of 
the  ''Unknown  Philosopher"  [k  Philoeophe 
inconnu) ;  whence  he  was  subsequently  known 
by  this  name,  which  was  also  assumed  by  some 
of  his  Masonic  adherents;  and  even  a  degree 
bearing  that  title  was  invented  and  inserted 
in  the  Bite  of  Philalethes.  The  treatise  Des 
Errewre  etdela  VSriti  was  in  fact  made  a  sort 
of  textr-book  by  the  Philalethans,  and  hi^y 
recommended  by  the  Order  of  the  Initiated 
Knights  and  Brothers  of  Asia,  whose  system 


was  in  fact  a  compound  of  theosophy  and  mys- 
ticism. It  was  so  popular,  that  between  1775 
and  1784  it  had  been  through  five  editions. 

Saint  Martin,  in  the  commencement  of  his 
Masonic  career,  attached  himself  to  Martinez 
PaschaJis,  of  whom  he  was  one  of  the  most 
prominent  disciples.  But  he  subsequently 
attempted  a  reform  of  the  system  of  Pas- 
chidis,  and  established  what  he  called  a  Rec- 
tified Rite,  but  which  is  better  known  as  the 
Rite  or  system  of  Martinism,  which  consisted 
of  ten  degrees.  It  was  itself  subsequently 
reformed,  and,  bdng  reduced  to  seven  degrees, 
was  introduced  into  some  of  the  Lodges  of 
Germany  under  the  name  of  the  Reformed 
Eoossism  of  Saint  Martin. 

The  theosophic  doctrines  of  Saint  Martin 
were  introduced  into  the  Masonic  Lodges  of 
Russia  by  Count  Gabrianko  and  Admiral 
Pleshcheye£F,  and  soon  became  popular. 
Under  them  the  Martinist  Lodges  ot  Kussia 
became  distin^pished  not  only  for  their  Ma- 
sonic  and  religious  spirit — although  too  much 
tinged  with  the  mysticism  of  Jacob  Boehme 
and  their  fo^mde]^--but  for  an  active  zeal  in 
practical  works  of  charity  of  both  a  private 
andpublic  character. 

The  character  of  Saint  Martin  has  been 
much  mistaken,  especially  by  Masonic  wri- 
ters. Those  who,  like  Voltaire,  have  derided 
his  metaphysical  theories^  seem  to  have  for- 
gotten the  excellence  of  his  private  character, 
nis  kindness  of  heart,  his  amiable  manners, 
and  his  varied  and  extensive  erudition.  Nor 
should  it  be  forgotten  that  the  true  object  of 
all  his  Masonic  labors  was  to  introduce  into  the 
Lodges  of  France  a  spirit  of  pure  religion. 
His  theory  of  the  origm  of  Freemasonry  was 
not,  however,  based  on  any  historical  research, 
and  is  of  no  value,  for  he  believed  that  it  was 
an  emanation  of  the  Divinity,  and  was  to  be 
traced  to  the  very  beginning  ol  the  world. 

Saint  NIcalse.  A  considerable  sensation 
was  produced  in  Masonic  circles  by  the  ap- 
pearance at  Frankfort,  in  1755,  of  a  work  en- 
titled Saint  Nicaise,  oder  eine  SamnUung  merh- 
wUrdiger  Maureriecher  Brief e,  fur  Freimaurer 
und  die  ee  nichl,  A  second  edition  was  issued 
in  1786.  Its  title-page  asserts  it  to  be  a  trans- 
lation from  the  French,  but  it  was  really  writ- 
ten by  Dr.  Starck.  It  professes  to  contain  the 
letters  of  a  French  Freemason  who  was  trav- 
eling on  account  of  Freemasonry,  and  having 
learned  the  mode  of  work  in  England  and  Ger- 
many, had  become  dissatisfied  with  both,  and 
had  retired  into  a  cloister  in  France.  It  was 
really  intended,  although  Starck  had  aban- 
doned Masoniy,  to  defend  his  system  of  Spir- 
itual Templarism,  in  opposition  to  that  of  the 
Baron  Von  Hund.  Accordingly,  it  was  an- 
swered in  1786  by  Von  Sprengseisen,  who  was 
an  ardent  friend  and  admirer  of  Von  Himd,  in 
a  work  entitled  AnH  Saint  Nicaise,  which  was 
immediately  followed  by  two  other  essays  by 
the  same  author,  entitled  Archimedes^  and 
Scala  Algebraica  (Economica.  These  three 
works  have  become  exceedingly  rare. 

Saint  Paul's  Church.  As  St.  Paul's,  the 
Cathedral  Church  of  London,  was  rebuilt  hf 
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Sir  Ghristopher  Wren — who  is  called,  in  the 
Book  ofCansHtutions  (1738,  p.  107),  the  Grand 
Master  of  Maflons — and  some  writers  have  ad- 
vanced the  theory  that  Freemasonrv  took  its 
origin  at  the  construction  of  that  eoifioe.  In 
the  Fourth  Degree  of  Fessler's  Rite — which 
is  occupied  in  the  critical  ezanunation  of  the 
various  theories  on  the  origin  of  Freemasomr 
— among  the  seven  sources  that  are  consid- 
ered, the  building  of  St.  Paul's  Church  is  one. 
Nicolai  does  not  positively  assert  the  theory : 
but  he  thinks  it  not  an  improbable  one,  ana 
bcdieves  that  a  new  eynUm.  of  svmbols  was  at 
that  time  invented.  It  is  said  that  there  was, 
before  the  revival  in  1717.  an  old  Lodge  of  St. 
Paul's;  and  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
the  Operative  Masons  engaged  upon  the  build- 
ing were  united  with  the  architects  and  men 
of  other  professions  in  the  formation  of  a 
Lodge,  under  the  regulation  which  no  longer 
restricted  the  Institution  to  Operative  Map 
sonry.  But  there  is  no  authentic  historical 
evidence  that  Freemasonrv  first  took  its  rise 
at  the  building  of  St.  Paul's  Church. 

Sftints  John.  The  ''Holy  Saints  John," 
so  freouently  mentioned  in  the  ritual  of  Sym- 
bolic Mason^,  are  St.  John  the  Bc^isi  and 
iS^.  John  the  Evanaelist.  which  see.  The  origi- 
nal dedication  of  Lodges  was  to  the  ''Holy 
St.  John,"  meaning  the  Baptist. 

Saints  John,  Festivals  of.    See  FeetwdU. 

Saint  Victor,  Louis  Goillemaln  de.  A 
French  Masonic  writer,  who  published,  in 
1781.  a  work  in  Adonhiramite  Masonry,  en- 
titled ReceuU  Pricieux  de  la  Maconnerie  Ador^ 
Mramiie.  This  volimie  contained  the  ritual 
of  the  first  four  degrees,  and  was  followed,  in 
1787,  by  another,  which  contained  the  hi^pier 
degrees  of  the  Rite.  If  St.  Victor  was  not  the 
inventor  of  this  Rite,  he  at  least  modified  and 
established  it  as  a  working  system,  and,  by  his 
writings  and  his  labors,  gave  to  it  whatever 
popularity  it  at  one  time  possessed.  Subse- 
quent to  the  publication  of  his  ReeeuU  Pri^ 
eieuXf  he  wrote  his  Origine  de  la  Magonnerie 
Adonhiramite,  a  learned  and  interesting  work, 
in  which  he  seeks  to  trace  the  source  of  the 
Masonic  initiation  to  the  mysteries  of  the 
E^ptian  priesthood. 

Saldnat.  The  Divine  presence.  ThejS^ 
kinahj  which  see. 

Sakti*  The  female  ener^  of  Brahma,  of 
Vidmu,  or  especially  of  Siva.  This  lasciv- 
ious worship  was  inculcated  in  theTANTRA 
("Instrument  of  Faith"),  a  Sanskrit  work, 
loimd  under  various  forms,  and  regarded  by 
its  numerous  Brahmanical  and  other  foUow- 
ers  as  a  "fifth  Veda." 

Salaam^  The  name  of  the  Arabic  form  of 
salutation,  which  is  bv  bowing  the  head  and 
bringing  the  extended  arms  trom  the  sides 
untu  the  thumbs  touch,  the  palms  being  down. 

Saladin*  More  properly  Salah-ed-din. 
Yussuf  ibn  A3irub,  the  Sultan  of  Egypt  and 
Syria,  in  the  time  of  Richard  Coeur-de-Iion, 
and  the  founder  of  the  Ayubite  dynasty.  As 
the  great  Moslem  hero  of  the  third  Crusade, 
and  the  beau-ideal  of  Moslem  chivalry,  he  is 
gne  of  the  most  imposing  characters  presented 


to  us  by  the  history  of  that  period.  Bom  at 
Takreit,  1137;  died  at  Damascus,  1193.  In 
his  manhood  he  had  entered  the  service  of 
Noureddin.  He  became  Grand  Visier  of  the 
Fatimite  Calif,  and  received  the  title  of  "the 
Victorious  Prince."  At  Noureddin's  death, 
Salah-ed-din  combated  the  succession  and  be- 
came the  Sultan  of  Syria  and  £gypt.  For  ten 
succeeding  years  he  was  in  petty  warfare  with 
the  Christians,  until  at  Tiberias,  in  1187,  the 
Christians  were  terribly  punished  for  plun- 
dering a  wealthy  caravan  on  its  way  to  Mecca. 
The  King  of  Jerusalem,  two  Grand  Masters, 
and  many  warriors  were  taken  captive,  Je- 
rusalem stormed,  and  many  fortifications  re- 
duced. This  roused  Western  Europe;  the 
Kings  of  France  and  England,  with  a  mighty 
host,  soon  made  their  appearance:  they  cap- 
tured Acre  in  1191,  and  Richard  Cceuixie- 
lion.  with  an  invamng  force,  twice  defeated 
the  Sultan,  and  obtained  a  treaty  in  1192,  by 
which  the  coast  from  Jaffa  to  Tyre  was  yielded 
to  the  Christians. 

Salah-ed-din  becomes  a  prominent  charao- 
ter  in  two  of  the  Consistonal  degrees  of  the 
A.  A.  Scottish  Rite,  mainly  exemplifying  the 
universality  of  Masonry. 

SaUl,  Iraneesco*  An  Italian  philosopher 
and  htterateur,  who  was  bom  at  Cosenza,  in 
Calabria^  January  1, 1759,  and  died  at  Passy, 
near  Pans,  September,  1832.  He  was  at  one 
time  professor  of  histonr  and  philosophy  at 
Milan.  He  was  a  proline  writer,  and  the  au- 
thor of  many  works  on  history  and  political 
economy,  fie  published,  also,  several  poems 
and  dramas,  and  received,  in  1811,  the  prise 
given  by  the  Lodge  at  Leghorn  for  a  Masonic 
essay  entitled  Ddia  tUilia  ddla  FrancorMas' 
eoneria  boUo  U  rapporto  filantropico  h  morale. 

SaUx*  A  significant  word  m  the  high  de- 
grees, invented,  most  probably,  at  first  for  the 
system  of  the  Council  of  Emperors  of  the  East 
and  West,  and  transferred  to  the  Ancient  and 
Accepted  Scottish  Rite.  It  is  derived,  say  the 
old  French  rituals,  from  the  initials  of  a  part  of 
a  sentence,  and  has,  therefore,  no  other  mean- 
ing. 

Sane  des  Pas  Pwdiuu  (The  HaU  of  the 
Lost  Stepa,)  The  French  thus  call  the  ante- 
room in  wnich  visitors  are  placed  before  their 
admission  into  the  Lodge.  The  Germans  call 
it  the  fore-court  {Vorh^,  and  sometimes,  like 
the  French,  der  Saal  der  verlomen  Schritte, 
T^Afining  says  that  it  derives  its  name  from  the 
fact  that  every  step  taken  before  entrance  into 
the  Fhttemity,  or  not  made  in  accordance 
with  the  precepts  d  the  Order,  is  considered  as 
lost. 

Satomonls  Sanctlflcatiis  lUiimlnatns, 
Magniis  Jehova*  The  title  of  the  reupiing 
Master  or  third  dass  of  the  Illuminated  Chap- 
ter according  to  the  Swedish  system. 

Salsette*  An  island  in  the  Bay  of  Bombay, 
oddbrated  for  stupendous  caverns  excavated 
artifioicjly  out  <^  the  solid  rock,  with  a  labor 
which  must,  says  Mr.  Grose,  have  been  equal 
to  that  of  erecting  the  Pyramids,  and  which 
were  appropriated  to  the  initiations  in  the  Asr 
dent  Mjrsteries  of  Indii^ 
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Salt*  In  the  Helvetian  ritual  salt  m  added 
to  com,  wine,  and  oil  aa  one  of  the  elements  of 
ooneecration,  because^it  is  a  symbol  of  the  wis- 
dom and  leanidng  which  should  characterize  a 
Mason's  Lodfle.  When  the  foundation-fitone 
of  a  Lodge  is  laid,  the  Helvetian  ritual  directs 
that  it  wall  be  rorinkled  with  salt,  and  this 
formula  be  used:  "  May  this  imdertakin^  con- 
trived by  wisdom,  be  executed  in  strengtn  and 
adorned  with  b^uty,  so  that  it  may  be  a 
house  where  peace,  narmony,  and  brotherly 
love  shall  perpetually  reign." 

Salutanon.  Lenmngsavs,  that  in  accord- 
ance with  the  usage  of  the  Operative  Masons, 
it  was  formerly  the  custom  for  a  strans^ 
brother,  when  he  visited  a  Lodse,  to  brins  to  it 
such  a  salutation  as  this:  ''from  the  Kight 
Worshipful  Brethren  and  Fellows  of  a  Right 
Worshipful  and  Holy  Lodge  of  St.  John." 
The  English  salutation^  at  tne  middle  of  the 
last  century,  was:  ''From  the  Right  Worship- 
ful Brothers  and  Fellows  of  the  Right  Wor- 
shipful and  Holy  Lodge  of  St.  John,  from 
whence  I  come  and  greet  you  thrice  heartilv 
weU."  The  custom  has  become  obsolete,  al- 
though there  is  an  allusion  to  it  in  the  answer 
to  the  question,  ''Whence  come  you?"  in  the 
modem  catechism  of  the  Entered  Apprentice's 
Degree.  But  Lenning  is  incorrect  m  saying 
that  the  salutation  went  out  of  use  after  the 
introduction  of  certificates.  The  salutation 
was,  as  has  been  seen,  in  use  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  certificates  were  requirea  as  far 
back  at  least  as  the  year  1683. 

Salutem.  (Lai,  Health.)  When  the  Ro- 
mans wrote  friendly  letters,  they  prefixed 
the  letter  S  aa  the  initial  of  Salutem^  or  health, 
and  thus  the  writer  expressed  a  wish  for  the 
health  of  his  correspondent.  At  the  head  of 
Masonic  documents  we  often  find  this  initial 
letter  thrice  repeated,  thus:  S.*.  S.*.  &,\  with 
the  same  signification  of  Health,  Health, 
Health*  It  is  equivalent  to  the  English  ex- 
pression, "Tlurice  Greeting." 

Salute  Mason.  Among  the  Stone-Masons 
of  Geraiany,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  a  distinction 
was  made  between  the  Oruasmaurer  or  WortF- 
mawrer.  ih&SaMe  Mason  or  Word  Mason,  and 
the  Sckriftmatarer  or  Letter  Mason.  The  Sa- 
lute Masons  had  signs,  words,  and  other 
modes  of  recognition  by  which  they  coiQd 
make  themselves  known  to  each  other;  while 
the  Letter  Masons,  who  were  also  called  BrKf- 
trdger  or  Letter  Bearera,  had  no  mode,  when 
they  visited  strange  Lodges,  of  proving  them- 
selves, except  by  the  c^ificates  or  written 
testimonials  which  they  brought  with  them. 
Thus,  in  the  "examination  of  a  German  Stone- 
Mason,"  which  has  been  published  in  Fallou's 
Mysterien  der  Freimawrerei  (p.  25),  and  copied 
thence  by  Findel,  we  find  these  questions  pro- 
posed to  a  visiting  brother,  and  the  answers 
thereto: 

"Warden,  Straneor,  are  you  a  Letter 
Mason  or  a  Salute  Mason? 

"Stranger,    I  am  a  Salute  Mason. 

"  Waraen,  How  shall  I  know  you  to  be  such? 

"Stranger,  By  my  salute  and  words  of  my 
©QUth."    ( Hist,  of  F.  M.,  p.  669.) 


SftmarUu  A  city  situated  near  the  center 
of  Palestine,  and  built  by  Omri,  King  of  Israel, 
about  925  b.c.  It  was  the  metropolis  of  the 
kingdom  of  Israel^  or  of  the  ten  tribes,  and 
was^  during  the  exde,  peopled  by  many  Pagan 
foreigners  sent  to  suppfy  the  place  of  the 
deported  inhabitants.  Hence  it  became  a 
seat  of  idolatry,  and  was  frequently  de- 
nounced by  the  prophets.     (See  Samaritana,) 

Samarlian,  Good*    See  Good  Samaritan. 

Samaritans*  The  Samaritans  were  orig- 
inally the  descendants  of  the  ten  revolt^ 
tribes  who  had  chosen  Samaria  for  their  me- 
tropolis. Subsequently,  the  Samaritans  were 
conquered  by  the  Assyrians  under  Shal- 
maneser,  who  carried  the  greater  part  of  the 
inhabitants  into  captivity,  and  mtroduced 
colonies  in  their  place  from  Babylon.  Cultah, 
Ava,  Hamath,  and  Sepharvaim.  Tnese  col- 
onists, who  assumed  the  name  of  Samaritans, 
brougnt  with  them  of  course  the  idolatrous 
creed  and  practises  of  the  re^on  from  which 
they  emigrated.  The  Samantans,  therefore, 
at  the  time  of  the  rebuilding  of  the  second 
Temple,  were  an  idolatrous  race,  and  as  such 
abhorrent  to  the  Jews.  Hence,  when  th^ 
asked  permission  to  assist  in  the  pious  work 
of  rebuilding  the  Temple,  Zenibbabsl,  with  the 
rest  of  the  leaders,  replied,  "Ye  have  nothing 
to  do  with  us  to  build  a  house  unto  our  God; 
but  we  ourselves  together  will  build  imto  the 
Lord  God  of  Israel,  as  King  Qyms,  the  king  of 
Persia,  has  commanded  us." 

Hence  it  was  that,  to  avoid  the  possibility 
of  these  idolatrous  Samaritans  polluting  the 
holy  work  by  their  cooperation,  Zenibbabel 
found  it  necessary  to  demand  of  everv  one  who 
offered  himself  as  an  assistant  in  tne  under- 
taking that  he  should  give  an  accurate  account 
of  his  lineage,  and  prove  himself  to  have  been 
a  descendant  (which  no  Samaritan  could  be) 
of  those  faithful  Giblemites  who  worked  at  the 
building  of  the  first  Temple. 

Thero  wero  many  points  of  relinous  differ- 
ence between  the  Jews  and  the  Samaritans. 
One  was,  that  they  denied  the  authority  of 
any  of  the  Scriptures  except  the  Pentateuch; 
another  was  that  they  asserted  that  it  was  on 
Mount  Gerizim,  and  not  on  Mount  Moriah, 
that  Melchizedek  met  Abraham  when  return- 
ing from  the  slaughter  of  the  kings,  and  that 
here  also  he  came  to  sacrifice  Isaac,  whence 
they  paid  no  reverence  to  Moriah  as  the  site  of 
the  "Holy  House  of  the  Lord."  A  few  of  the 
sect  still  remain  at  Nabulus.  They  do  not 
exceed  one  hundred  and  fifty.  They  have  a 
high  priest,  and  observe  all  the  feasts  of  the 
ancient  Jews,  and  especially  that  of  the  Pass- 
over, which  they  keep  on  Mount  Gerizim  with 
all  the  formalities  of  the  ancient  rites. 

Samottaraclan  mysteries.  The  Myster- 
ies of  the  Cabiri  are  sometimes  so  called  be- 
cause the  principal  seat  of  their  celebration 
was  in  the  island  of  Samothrace.  "I  ask," 
says  Voltaire  (Diet.  Phil.),  "who  were  these 
Hierophants,  these  sacred  Freemasons,  who 
celebrated  their  Ancient  Mysteries  of  Samo- 
thracia,  and  whence  came  they  and  their  gods 
Cabiri?  "    (See  Cabiric  Mysteries.) 
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^UtetOMry*  The  Holy  of  Holies  in  the 
Temple  of  Solomon.     (See  Holy  of  HoUes,) 

Swietiim  Sanctonim.  Latin  for  Holy  of 
EoUeSf  whioh  see. 

Saindalplioii.  In  the  Rabbinical  system 
of  Angelology,  one  of  the  three  angels  who  re- 
oeiye  the  prayers  of  the  Israelites  and  weaye 
crowns  from  them.  Longfellow  availed  him- 
setf  of  this  idea  in  one  en  his  most  beautiful 
poems. 

Sandwleh  Islands*  Freemasoniy  was 
first  introduced  into  those  far  islands  of  the 
Fadfic  by  the  Grand  Orient  of  France,  which 
issued  a  Dispensation  for  the  establishment 
of  a  Lodge  about  1848,  or  perhaps  earlier;  but 
it  was  not  prosperous,  and  soon  became  dor- 
mant. In  1862,  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Califor- 
nia granted  a  Warrant  to  Hawaiian  Lodge. 
No.  21,  on  its  register  at  Honolulu.  Royal 
Arch'and  Templaf  Masonry  have  both  been 
since  introduced.  Honolulu  Chapter  was  es- 
tablished in  1869,  and  Honolulu  Commandery 
in  1871. 

San  Gnwl*  Derived,  probably,  from  the 
old  fVenc^WYHfreaZ,  the  true  blood;  althoujdi 
other  etymologies  haye  been  proposed.  The 
San  Graal  is  represented,  in  legendary  history, 
as  being  an  emerald  dish  in  whioh  our  Lord 
had  partaken  of  the  last  supper.  Joseph  of 
Arimathea,  haying  further  sanctified  it  by  re- 
ceiying  into  it  the  blood  issuing  from  the  fiye 
wounds,  afterward  carried  it  to  England. 
Subsequently  it  disappeared  in  consequence 
of  the  sins  of  the  land,  and  was  long  lost  sight 
of.  When  Merlin  established  thelCnights  of 
the  Round  Table,  he  told  them  that  the  San 
Graal  should  be  discovered  by  one  of  them, 
but  that  he  only  could  see  it  who  was  without 
sin.  One  day,  when  Arthur  was  holding  a 
hidi  feast  with  his  Knights  of  the  Roimd 
Table,  the  San  Graal  suddenly  appeared  to 
him  and  to  all  his  chivalry,  and  then  as  sud- 
denly disappeared.  The  consequence  was 
that  an  the  knights  took  upon  them  a  solemn 
vow  to  seek  the  Holy  Dish.  ''The  quest  of 
the  San  Graal"  became  one  of  the  most  prom- 
inent myths  of  what  has  been  called  the  Aiv 
thuric  ^de.  The  old  French  romance  of  the 
Morte  df  Arthur f  which  was  published  by  Cax- 
ton  in  1485,  contains  the  adventures  of  Sir 
Galahad  in  search  of  the  San  GraaL  There 
are  several  other  romances  of  which  this  won- 
derful vessel,  invested  with  the  most  marvel- 
ous pn^)erties,  is  the  subject.  The  quest  of  the 
San  QntaH  veiy  forcibly  reminds  us  of  (^ 
Mearch  for  the  Loet  Word,  The  symbolism  is 
predsuy  the  same — the  loss  and  the  recovory 
bei^  but  the  lesson  of  death  and  eternal  life 
—40  that  the  San  Graal  in  the  Arthurian 
myth,  and  the  Lost  Word  in  the  Masonic 
legend,  seem  to  be  identical  in  object  and  de- 
sign. Hence  it  is  not  surprising  that  a  French 
writer,  M.  de  Caumont,  should  have  said 
(BiiOefin  Monument,  p.  129)  that  "the  poets 
of  Uie  twdf th  and  fourteenth  centuries,  who 
oomposed  the  romances  of  the  Round  Table, 
made  Joseph  of  Aiimathea  the  chief  of  a 
militaiv  and  religious  Freemasonry." 

Sannedllm*   The  highest  judicial  tribunal 


among  the  Jews.  It  consisted  of  seventy- 
two  persons  besides  the  high  priest.  It  is  sup- 
posed to  have  originated  witn  Moses,  who  in- 
stituted a  coundlof  seventy  on  the  occasion 
of  a  rebellion  of  the  Israelites  in  the  wilderness. 
The  room  in  which  the  Sanhedrim  met  was  a 
rotimda,  half  of  which  was  built  without  the 
Temple  and  half  within,  the  latter  part  being 
that  m  which  the  judges  sat.  The  Nasi,  or 
prince,  who  was  generally  the  high  priest,  sat 
on  a  throne  at  the  end  of  the  hall;  his  deputy, 
called  Ab-beth-din,  at  his  rifl^t  hand;  and  we 
subdeputv,  or  Chacan,  at  his  left;  the  other 
senators  being  ranged  in  order  on  each  sde. 
Most  of  the  membero  of  this  councdl  were 
priests  or  Levites,  though  men  in  private  sta- 
tions of  life  were  not  excluded. 

According  to  the  Eiujish  system  of  the 
Royal  Arch,  a  Clumter  orRoyalArch  Masons 
represents  the  Sanhedrim,  and  therefore  it  is  a 
nue  that  it  shall  never  consist  of  more  than 
seventy-two  members,  although  a  smaller 
number  is  competent  to  trajisact  any  busi- 
ness. This  theory  is  an  erroneous  one,  for 
in  the  time  of  2Serubbabel  there  was  no  Sanhe- 
drim, that  tribunal  having  been  first  estab- 
lished after  the  Macedonian  oonouest.  Tlie 
place  in  the  Temple  where  the  Sanhedrim  met 
was  called  "GabDatha,"  or  the  "Pavement"; 
it  was  a  room  whose  floor  was  formed  of  orna- 
mental square  stones,  and  it  is  from  this  that 
the  Masonic  idea  has  probably  arisen  that  the 
floor  of  the  Lodge  is  a  tesseUated  or  mosaic 
pavement. 

Saplcole»  The.  Thory  (Acta  Lot.,  i.,  330) 
says  that  a  degree  by  this  name  is  cited  m  the 
nomenclature  of  Fustier,  and  is  also  found  in 
the  collection  of  Viany. 

Sapphire.  Hebrew,  TCD.  The  second 
stone  m  the  second  row  of  the  high  priest's 
breastplate^  and  was  appropriated  to  the  tribe 
of  Naphtah.  The  chiot  priest  of  the  £e^p- 
tians  wore  round  his  neck  an  image  of  truth 
and  justice  made  of  sapphire. 

Saraeens*  Althoiu^  originally  only  an 
Arab  tribe,  the  word  Saracens  was  afterward 
applied  to  all  the  Arabs  who  embraced  the 
tenets  of  Mohammed.  The  Crusaders  espe- 
cially designated  as  Saracens  those  Moham- 
medans who  had  invaded  Europe^  and  whose 
possession  of  the  Holy  Land  gave  nse  not  only 
to  the  Crusades,  but  to  the  organisation  of  the 
military  and  reugious  orders  of  Templars  and 
Hospitalers,  whose  continual  wars  with  the 
Saracens  constitute  the  most  important  chap- 
ters of  the  history  of  those  times. 

SanUnla*  Freemasonry  was  introduced 
into  this  kmgdom  in  1737.  (Rebold,  Hist,  des 
Trois  Orandes  LoqeSy  p.  686.) 

Saidiiuu  Hebrew,  D'W,  Odem.  The  first 
stone  in  the  first  row  of  the  high  priest's 
breastplate.  It  is  a  species  of  camelian  of  a 
blood-red  color,  and  was  impropriated  to  the 
tribe  of  Reuben. 

Sarsena*  A  pretended  exposition  of  Free- 
masonry, published  at  Baumberg,  Germany, 
in  1816,  under  the  title  of  "Sarsena,  or  the  Per- 
fect Arohitect,"  created  a  sreat  sensation  at 
the  time  amoiig  the  initiated  and  the  profane. 
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It  prof  etsed  to  contain  the  history  of  the  origin 
of  the  Order,  and  the  various  opinions  upon 
what  it  should  be,  "faithfully  described  by  a 
true  and  perfect  brother,  and  extracted  from 
the  papers  which  he  left  behind  him."  Like 
all  other  expositions,  it  contained,  as  Gftdicke 
remarks,  very  little  that  was  true,  and  of  that 
which  was  true  nothing  that  had  not  been  said 
before. 

Sash.  The  old  regulation  on  the  subject 
of  wearing  sashes  in  a  procession  is  in  the  fol- 
lowing words:  ''None  but  officers,  who  must 
always  be  Master  Masons,  are  permitted  to 
wear  sashes:  and  this  decoration  is  only  for 
particular  officers."  In  this  country  the  wear- 
ing of  the  sash  appears,  very  properly^  to  be 
confined  to  the  W.'.  Master,  as  a  distmctive 
badge  of  his  office. 

The  sash  is  worn  by  all  the  companions  of 
the  Rojral  Arch  Degree,  and  is  of  a  scarlet 
color;  with  the  words  ''Holiness  to  the  Lord" 
inscribed  upon  it.  These  were  the  words  placed 
upon  the  miter  of  the  high  priest  of  the  Jews. 

In  the  Ancient  and  Accepted  Scottish  Rite, 
the  white  sash  is  a  decoration  of  the  Thirty- 
third  Degree.  A  recent  decree  of  the  Supreme 
Council  of  the  Southern  Jurisdiction  confines 
its  use  to  honorary  members,  while  active 
members  only  wear  the  collar. 

The  sash,  or  scarf,  is  analogous  to  the  Zen- 
nar,  or  sacred  cord,  which  was  placed  upon  the 
candidate  in  the  initiation  into  the  mysteries 
of  India,  and  which  every  Brahman  was  com- 
pelled to  wear.  This  cord  was  woven  with 
Seat  solemnity,  and  being  put  upon  the  left 
oulder,  passed  over  to  the  right  side  and 
hung  down  as  low  as  the  fingers  could  reach. 

Saskatchewan.  The  JBrethren  of  the 
Province  of  Saskatchewan  assembled  at  Re- 
gina  on  the  10th  day  of  August,  1906,  and  for- 
mally resolved  themselves  into  the  "Grand 
Lodge  of  Saskatchewan."  Twenty-five  lodges 
out  of  twenty-eight' located  in  tne  Province 
were  represented.  M.  W.  Bro.  H.  H.  Camp- 
kin  was  elected  Grand  Master  and  was  in- 
stalled bv  M.  W.  Bro.  McEenzie,  Grand 
Master  of  Manitoba. 

Sastnu  One  of  the  sacred  books  of  the 
Hindu  law. 

Sat  B'hal,  Boyal  Oriental  Order  of  the. 
Said  to  have  oridnated  in  India,  and  so 
named  after  a  bird  neld  sacred  by  the  Hindus, 
whose  flight,  invariably  in  sevens,  has  obtained 
for  the  £>ciety  the  appellation  of  the  "Seven 
Brethren,"  hence  the  name.  It  embosoms 
seven  degrees — Arch  Censor,  Arch  Courier, 
Arch  Minister,  Arch  Herala,  Arch  Scribe, 
Arch  Auditor,  and  Arch  Mute.  It  promises 
overmuch. 

The  figure  in  opposite  column  is  termed  the 
Mystery  of  the  Apex. 

Sata«p.  The  title  given  by  the  Greek 
writers  to  the  Persian  governors  of  provinces 
before  Alexander's  conquest.  It  is  from  the 
Persian  word  Motrab,  Toe  authorized  version 
calls  thtm  the  "kings  lieutenants":  the 
Hebrew,  aeha$hdearpmwn,  which  is  doubtless  a 
Persian  word  Hebraised.  It  was  these  satraps 
who  gave  the  Jews  so  much  trouble  in  the 


rebuilding  of  the  Temple.  They  are  alluded 
to  in  the  congeneric  degrees  of  Companion  of 
the  Red  Cross  and  Prince  of  Jerusalem. 

Savalette  de  Langes.  Founder  of  the 
Rite  of  Philalethes  at  Paris,  in  1773.  He 
was  also  the  President  and  moving  spirit 
of  the  Masonic  Congress  at  Paris,  which  met 
in  1786  and  1787  for  the  purpose  of  discussing 
many  important  points  m  merence  to  Free- 
masonry. The  seal  and  enerev  of  Savalette 
de  Langes  had  succeeded  in  coUecting  for  the 
Lodge  of  the  Philalethes  a  valuable  cabinet 
of  natural  history  and  a  library  containing 
many  manuscripts  and  documents  of  great 
importance.    His  death,  which  occurred  soon 


after  the  banning  of  the  French  Revolution, 
and  the  political  troubles  that  ensued,  caused 
the  dispersion  of  the  members  and  the  loss  of 
a  great  part  of  the  collection.  The  remnant 
subsequently  came  into  the  possession  of  the 
Lodges  of  St.  Alexander  of  Scotland,  and  of 
the  Social  Contrat,  which  constituted  the 
Philosophic  Scottish  Rite. 

Saxony.  The  first  Masonic  Lodge  in 
Saxony  appeared  at  Dresden,  in  1738: 
within  four  years  thereafter  two  others  haa 
been  established  in  Leipzig  and  Altenburg. 
The  Grand  Lodge  was  formed  in  1811. 

Say»9  Anthony.  At  the  revival  in  1717. 
"Mr.  Antony  Sayer,  gentleman,"  was  elected 
Grand  Master.  (CanstittUiona,  1738,  p.  110.) 
He  was  succeeded  in  the  next  year  by  George 
Payne,  Esq.  In  1719,  he  was  appointed 
Senior  Grand  Warden  by  Grand  Master 
Desaguliers.  Afterward  he  fell  into  bad 
circumstances  and  in  1730  a  sum  of  £15  was 
granted  to  him  by  Grand  Lodge,  followed 
by  a  further  grant  of  £2.2.0  in  1741.  In 
December,  1730.  a  complaint  was  made  to 
Grand  Lodge  of  some  irregular  conduct  on 
his  put,  and  he  was  acquitted  of  the  charge, 
whatever  it  was,  but  told  to  do  nothing  so 
irr^^ular  for  the  future.  When  he  died, 
either  late  in  1741  or  early  in  1742,  he  was 
Tiler  of  what  is  now  the  Old  Kind's  Arms 
Lodge,  No.  28.  A  portrait  of  him  djt  High* 
more,  the  celebratea  painter,  is  in  existence, 
mezsotinto  copies  of  which  are  not  uncom- 
mon. [E.  L.  H.] 

Seald  MIswables.  A  name  given  to  a 
set  of  persons  who,  in  1741,  formed  a  mock 
procession  in  derision  of  the  Freemasons. 
Sir  John  Hawkins,  flpeaking,  in  his  Life  qf 
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Johnson  (p.  336),  of  Paul  Whitehead,  saiyB: 
''In  oonoert  with  one  Car^y,  a  surseon,  he 

Slanned  and  exhibited  a  prooeflsion  along  the 
trand  of  peraone  on  foot  and  on  horseback, 
dreesed  for  the  occasion,  carrying  mock  en- 
signs and  the  symbols  of  Freemasonry;  the 
design  of  which  was  to  expose  to  laught^  the 
insignia  and  ceremonies  of  that  mysterious 
institution;  and  it  was  not  until  thirty  years 
afterward  that  the  Fraternity  recovered  from 
the  disgrace  which  so  ludicrous  a  representa- 
tion had  brought  on  it."  The  incoirectness 
of  this  last  statement  will  be  evident  to  all 
who  are  acquainted  with  the  successful  prog- 
ress made  byFreemasonry  between  the  years 
1741  and  1/71.  during  which  time  Sir  John 
Hawldns  thinks  that  it  was  languishing 
under  the  blow  dealt  by  the  mock  procession 
of  the  Scald  Miserables. 

A  better  and  fiiller  account  is  contained 
in  the  London  Doily  Post  of  March  20, 
1741.  ''Yesterday,  sdme  mock  Freemasons 
marched  through  rail  Mall  and  the  Strand 
as  far  as  Temple  Bar  in  procession;  first 
went  fellowB  qn  jackasses,  with  cows'  horns 
in  their  hands;  then  a  kettle-drummer  on 
a  jackass,  having  two  butter  firkins  for 
kettle-drums;  then  followed  two  carts  drawn 
h^  jackasses,  having  in  them  the  stewards 
with  several  badges  of  their  order;  then  came 
a  mouming-coacuQ  drawn  by  six  horses,  each 
of  a  different  color  and  sise,  in  which  were 
the  Grand  Master  and  Wardens;  the  whole 
attended  by  a  vast  mob.  They  stayed  with- 
out Temple  Bar  till  the  Masons  came  by, 
and  paia  their  compliments  to  them,  who 
returned  the  same  with  an  agreeable  himior 
that  poasiblv  disappointed  the  witty  contriver 
of  this  moc^  scene,  whose  misfortune  is  that, 
though  he  has  some  wit,  his  subjects  are  gener- 
ally so  iU  chosen  that  he  loses  by  it  as  manv 
friends  as  other  people  of  more  judgment  gain.'' 

April  27th,  being  the  day  of  the  annual 
feast,  "a  number  of  shoe-cleaners,  chim- 
ney-sweepers, etc.,  on  foot  and  in  carts,  with 
ricbculous  pageants  carried  before  them, 
went  in  procession  to  Temple  Bar,  by  way 
of  jest  on  the  Freemasons."  A  few  days 
afterward,  says  the  same  journal,  "several 
of  the  Mock  "Masons  were  taken  up  by  the 
constable  empowered  to  impress  men  for 
his  Majesty's  service,  and  ^  confined  until 
they  can  be  examined  by  the  justices." 

It  was,  as  Hone  remarks  (Ane,  M^U.. 
p.  242),  very  common  to  indulge  in  satirical 
pageants,  which  were  accommodated  to  the 
amusement  of  the  vulgar,  and  he  mentions 
this  procession  as  one  of  the  kind.  A  plate 
of  tne  mock  procession  was  engraved  by 
A.  Benoist,  a  drawing-master,  under  the 
title  of  "A  Geometrical  View  of  the  Grand 
Procession  of  the  Scald  Miserable  Masons, 
designed  as  they  were  drawn  up  over  against 
Somerset  House  in  the  Strand,  on  the  27th 
day  of  April,  Anno  1742."  Of  this  plate 
there  is  a  cop^  in  Clavel's  HisUrire  PiUoreaque, 
With  the  original  plate  Benoist  published  a 
key,  as  follows,  which  perfectly  agrees  with 
the  copy  of  the  plate  in  Qavel: 


"No.  1.  The  grand  Sword-Beaier,  or  Ty- 
ler, carrving  the  Swoard  of  State,  (a  pres- 
ent of  Isbmael  Abiff  to  old  Hyram,  £Ling 
of  the  Saracens,)  to  his  Grace  ofWattin, 
Grand  Master  of  the  Holy  Lodge  of  St. 
John  of  Jerusalem  in  ClerkenweU.  2.  Ty- 
lers or  Guarders.  3.  Grand  Chorus  of  Instru- 
ments. 4.  The  Stewaixls,  in  three  Gutt- 
carts  drawn  by  Asses.  5.  Two  famous 
Pillars.  6.  Three  great  Lights:  the  Sun, 
Hieroglyphical,  to  rule  the  Day;  the  Moon, 
Emblematical,  to  rule  the  Ni^nt;  a  Master 
Mason,  Political,  to  rule  his  Lodge.  7. 
The  Entered  Prentice's  Token.  8.  The  let- 
ter G,  famous  in  Masonry  for  differencing 
the  Fellow  Craft's  Lodge  from  that  of 
Prentices.  9.  The  Funeral  of  a  Grand 
Master  according  to  the  Rites  of  the  Order, 
with  the  Fifteen  k>ving  Brethr^.  10.  A 
Master  Mason's  Lodge.  11.  Grand  Band 
of  Musick.  12.  Two  Trophies;  one  being 
that  of  a  BlackHshoe  Boy  and  a  Sink  Boy, 
the  other  that  of  a  Chimney-Sweeper.  13. 
The  Ekiuipage  of  the  Grand  Master,  all  the 
Attendants  wearing  Mystical  Jewells." 

The  historical  mock  procession  of  the  Scald 
Miserables  was,  it  thus  appears,  that  which 
occurred  on  April  27th2  and  not  the  preceding 
one  of  March  20thj  which  may  have  oeen  only 
a  feeler,  and  having  been  wdl  received  by 
the  populace  there  might  have  been  an  en- 
couragement for  its  repetition.  But  it  was 
not  so  popular  with  the  higher  classes,  who 
felt  a  respect  tot  Freemasonry,  and  were 
unwilling  to  see  an  indignity  put  upon  it. 
A  writer  in  the  London  Freemasons*  Magazine 
(1858,  I.,  875)  says:  "The  contrivers  of  the 
mock  procession  were  at  that  time  said  to 
be  Paul  Whitehead.  Esq.,  and  his  intimate 
friend  (whose  real  Christian  name  was 
Esquire)  Carey,  of  Pall  Mall,  surgeon  to  Fred- 
erick, Prince  of  Wales.  The  city  officers 
did  not  suffer  this  procession  to  go  through 
Temple  Bar^  the  common  report  then  beins 
that  its  real  mterest  was  to  idf  ront  the  annuu 
procession  of  the  Freemasons.  The  Prince 
was  BO  much  offended  at  this  piece  of  ridicule, 
that  he  immediately  removed  Carey  from 
the  office  he  held  under  him." 

Smith  (  Use  and  Abuse  of  Freemas.y  p.  78) 
says  that  "about  this  time  (1742)  an  order 
was  issued  to  discontinue  all  public  proces- 
sions on  feast  days,  on  account  of  a  mock 
procession  which  had  been  planned^  at  a 
considerable  expense,  by  some  prejudiced 
persons,  with  a  view  to  ridicule  these  pub- 
lic cavalcades."  Smith  is  not  altogether 
accurate.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  ulti- 
mate effect  of  the  mock  procession  was  to 
put  an  end  to  what  was  called  "the  march 
of  procession"  on  the  feast  day,  but  that 
effect  did  not  show  itself  untU  1747,  in 
which  year  it  was  resolved  that  it  should  in 
future  be  discontinued.  (ConstUiUions,  1756, 
p.  248.)* 

*  On  the  subject  of  these  mook  prooeflsiona 
there  is  an  article  by  Dr.  W.  J.  Chetwcxie 
Crawley  in  Ars  Qwstuor  Coronatorum,  vol.  18. 
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Scales,  Pair  of.  "Let  me  be  weighed 
in  an  even  balance,"  said  Job,  ''that  God 
may  know  mine  integrity'';  and  Solomon 
says  that  "a  false  buanoe  is  abomination 
to  the  Lord,  but  a  just  weight  is  his  delight." 
So  we  find  that  among  the  ancients  a  balance, 
or  pair  of  scales^  was  a  well-known  recognised 
symbol  of  a  strict  observation  of  justice  and 
fair  dealing.  This  symbolism  is  also  recog- 
nised in  Masonry,  and  hence  in  the  degree  of 
Princes  of  Jerusalem,  the  dut3[  of  which 
is  to  administer  justice  in  the  inferior  de- 
grees, a  pair  of  scales  is  the  most  important 
ssrmbol. 

ScaUop-SheD.  The  scallop-«heIl,  the  staff, 
and  sanoalB  form  a  part  of  the  costume  of 
a  Masonic  Knights  Templar  in  his  character 
as  a  Pil^im  Penitent.  Shakespeare  makes 
Ophelia  sing — 


«( 


And  how  shall  I  my  true  love  Imow 

From  any  other  one? 
O,  by  his  scallop-shell  and  staff* 

And  by  his  sandal  shoon!^' 


Iff 


The  scallop-ehell  waa  in  the  Middle  Ages 
the  recomized  badge  of  a  pilgrim:  so  much 
so,  that  Ut.  Clarke  {TraoeU,  li.,  538)  has  been 
led  to  say:  ''It  is  not  easy  to  account  for  the 
origin  of  the  shell  as  a  badge  worn  by  the 
pikrims,  but  it  decidedly  refers  to  much 
earlier  Oriental  customs  than  the  journeys  of 
Christians  to  the  Holy  Land,  and  its  history 
will  probably  be  found  in  the  mythology  of 
eastern  nations."  He  is  right  as  to  the  quea* 
tion  of  antiquity,  for  the  shell  was  an  ancient 
symbol  of  the  Syrian  goddess  Astarte,  Venus 
relagia,  or  Venus  rising  from  the  sea.  But 
it  is  doubtful  whether  its  use  by  pilgrims  is 
to  be  traced  to  so  old  or  so  Pagan  an  au- 
thority. Strictly,  the  scallop-shell  was  the 
badge  of  pilgrims  visiting  the  shrine  of  St. 
James  of  Compostella,  and  hence  it  is  called 
by  naturalists  the  pecten  JacobcBU9 — ^the 
comb  shell  of  St.  James.  Fuller  (CA.  HUt.^ 
ii.,  228)  says:  "AU  pilgrims  that  visit  St. 
James  of  Compostella  in  Spain  returned 
thence  <MJti  c&nckia,  'all  beshelled  about' 
on  their  clothes,  as  a  religious  donative 
there  bestowed  upon  them."  Pilgriins  were, 
in  fact,  in  Medieval  times  distinguished  by 
the  peculiar  bad^  which  they  wore,  as 
designating  the  shnne  which  they  had  visited. 
Thus  pilgrims  from  Rome  wore  the  keys, 
those  from  St.  James  the  scaUop-shell,  ana 
those  from  the  Holy  Land  palm  branches, 
whence  such  a  pilgrim  was  sometimes  called 
a  palmer.  But  this  distinction  was  not  always 
rigidlv  adhered  to,  and  pilmms  from  Pales- 
tine frequently  wore  the  well.  At  first  the 
shell  was  sewn  on  the  cloak,  but  afterward 
transferred  to  the  hat;  ana  while,  in  the 
beginning,  the  badge  was  not  assumed  until 
the  pilgrimage  was  accomplished,  eventually 
pilgrims  began  to  wear  it  as  soon  as  they  had 
taken  their  vow  of  pilgrimage,  and  before  they 
had  commenced  their  journey. 

Both  of  these  changes  have  been  adopted 
in  the  Templar  ritual.  The  pil^m,  although 
symbolicaUjT  making  his  pugnmage  to  the 


Holy  Sepulcher  in  Palestine,  adopts  the  sheD 
more  properlv  belonging  to  the  pilgrimage 
to  Compostella;  and  adopts  it,  too,  not  after 
his  visit  to  the  shrine,  but  as  soon  as 
he  has  assumed  the  character  of  a  pOgrim, 
which^  it  will  be  seen  from  what  has  oeen 
said,  IS  historically  correct,  and  in  accord- 
ance with  the  later  practise  of  Medieval  pil- 
grims. 

Scarlet.    See  Red. 

Scenle  Representations.  In  the  Ancient 
Mysteries  scenic  representations  were  em- 
ployed to  illustrate  the  doctrines  d  the 
resurrection,  which  it  was  their  obj^  to 
inculcate.  Thus  the  allegory  of  the  initia- 
tion was  more  deeply  impressed,  by  being 
brought  vividly  to  the  sight  as  wcul  as  to  the 
mind  of  the  aspirant.  Thus,  too,  in  the 
religious  mysteries  of  the  Middle  Ages,  the 
moral  lessons  of  Scripture  were  dramatized 
for  the  benefit  of  the  people  who  beheld 
them.  The  Christian  virtues  and  graces 
often  assumed  the  form  of  personages  in  these 
religious  plays,  and  fortitude,  prudence, 
temperance,  and  justice  appeared  before  the 
spectators  as  living  and  acting  beings,  in- 
culcating by  their  actions  and  by  the  plot 
of  the  drama  those  lessons  which  would 
not  have  been  so  well  received  or  so  thoroughljy 
understood,  if  given  merely  in  a  didactic 
form.  The  advantage  of  these  scenic  repre- 
sentations, consecrated  bj  antiquity  and 
tested  by  long  experience,  is  well  exemplified 
in  the  ritual  of  the  Third  Degree  of  Masonry, 
where  the  dramatization  of  the  great  legend 
gives  to  the  initiation  a  singular  force  and 
beauty.  It  is  surprising,  therefore,  that  the 
English  system  never  aoopted,  or,  it  adopted, 
sp^sdily  discarded,  the  drama  of  the  Third 
Degree,  but  gives  only  in  the  form  of  a  narra- 
tive what  the  American  e^jrstem  more  wisely 
and  more  usefully  presents  by  living  action. 
Throughout  America,  in  every  State  except- 
ing Pennsylvania,  the  initiation  into  the  Third 
Degree  constitutes  a  scenic  representation. 
The  latter  State  alone  preserves  the  lees  im- 
pressive didactic  method  of  the  English 
system.  The  rituals  of  the  Continent  of 
Europe  pursue  the  same  scenic  form  of  in- 
itiation, and  it  is  therefore  most  probable 
that  this  was  the  ancient  usage,  and  that 
the  present  English  ritual  is  of  compara- 
tively recent  date. 

Seepter*  An  ensign  of  sovereign  au- 
thority, and  hence  carried  in  several  of 
the  high  degrees  by  officers  who  represent 
kings. 

Scliaw  Manuscript*  This  is  a  code  of 
laws  for  the  government  of  the  Operative 
Masons  of  Scotland,  drawn  up  by  William 
Schaw,  the  Master  of  the  Work  to  James  VI. 
It  bears  the  following  title:  "The  Statutis 
and  Ordinanceis  to  be  obseruit  be  all  the 
Maister-Maissounis  within  this  realme  sett 
down  be  Williame  Schaw,  Maister  of  Wark 
to  his  Maieste  and  generall  Wardene  of  the 
said  Craft,  with  the  consent  of  the  Maisteria 
efter  specifeit.''  As  will  be  perceived  by  this 
title,  it  is  in  the  Scottish  dialect.    It  is  written 
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on  paper,  and  dated  XXVIII  December, 
1598.  Althouc^  oontaining  substantially  the 
general  regulations  which  are  to  be  found  in 
the  Englian  manuscripts,  it  differs  materially 
from  tnem  in  many  particulars.  Masters, 
Fellow-Crafts,  and  Apprentices  are  spoken 
of,  but  simply  as  gradations  of  rank,  not  as 
degrees,  and  the  word  ''Ludge"  or  Lodge 
is  oonstantit?  used  to  define  the  place  of 
meeting.  Tne  goyemment  of  the  Lodge 
was  vested  in  the  Warden.  Deacons,  and 
Masters,  and  these  the  Fellow-Crafts  and 
Apprentices  were  to  obey.  The  highest 
officer  of  the  Craft  is  caUed  the  General 
Warden.  The  Manuscript  is  in  possession 
of  the  Lodge  of  Edinburgh,  but  has  several 
times  been  published — ^first  in  the  Laws  and 
ConstUutions  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Scotland, 
in  1848;  then  m  the  American  edition  of  that 
work,  published  by  Dr.  Robert  Morris,  in 
the  ninth  volume  of  the  Unweriol  Masonic 
Library;  afterward  by  W.  A.  Laurie,  in  1859, 
in  his  History  of  Freemasonry  and  the  Grand 
Lodge  of  Scotland:  D.  Murray  Lyon  in  Hist, 
of  the  Lodge  of  Edinburgh  jrives  a  transcript 
and  the  last  part  in  facsimile;  and  lastly,  bv 
W.  J.  Hu^^ian,  in  his  Unpublished  Records 
<ff  the  Craft. 

Schaw,  William.  A  name  which  is 
intimately  connected  with  the  history  of 
Freemasonry  in  Scotland.  For  the  partic- 
ulars of  his  life,  we  are  principally  inaebted 
to  the  writer  (said  to  have  been  Sir  David 
Brewster.  I^^on's  Hist,  of  Lodge  of  Edinburgh, 
p.  55)  of  ^'Appendix  Q.  2"  in  the  Constitutions 
of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Scotland  (1848). 

William  Schaw  was  bom  in  the  year 
1550,  and  was  probably  a  son  of  Schaw  of 
Sauchie,  in  the  shire  of  Clackmannon.  He 
appears  from  an  early  period  of  life  to  have 
been  connected  with  the  royal  household. 
In  proof  of  this  we  ma:^  refer  to  his  signature 
attached  to  the  oriipnal  parchment  deed 
of  the  National  Covenantj  which  was  signed 
by  King  James  VI.  and  his  household  at  the 
Palace  of  Holyrood,  28th  January.  1580-1. 
In  1584,  Schaw  became  successor  to  Sir  Robert 
Drummond,  of  Camock,  as  Master  of  Works. 
This  high  official  appointment  placed  under 
his  superintendence  fdl  the  royal  buildings 
and  palaces  in  Scotland ;  and  in  the  Treasurer  s 
accounts  of  a  subsequent  period  various  sums 
are  entered  as  havmg  been  paid  to  him  in 
connection  with  these  buildings  for  im- 
provements, repairs,  and  additions.  Thus, 
m  September.  1585,  the  sum  of  £315  was 
paid  ''to  William  Schaw,  his  Mc^estie's 
Maister  of  Work,  for  the  reparation  and 
mending  of  the  (Jastell  of  Stnueling,''  and 
in  May,  1590,  £4()0,  by  his  Majesty's  precept, 
was  "  delyverit  to  William  Schaw,  the  Maister 
of  Wark,  for  reparation  of  the  hous  of  Dum- 
fermling.  befoir  the  Queen's  Majestie  passing 
thairto/' 

Sir  James  Melville,  in  his  Memoirs,  men- 
tions that^  being  appointed  to  receive  the 
three  Danish  Ambassadors  who  came  to  Scot- 
land in  1585  (with  overtures  for  an  alliance 
with  one  of  the  daughters  of  Frederick  11.), 


he  requested  the  king  that  two  other  persons 
might  be  joined  with  him,  and  for  this  purpose 
he  named  Schaw  and  James  Meidrum,  of 
Seggie,  one  of  the  Lords  of  Session.  It  further 
appears  that  Schaw  had  been  employed  in 
various  missions  to  France.  He  accompanied 
James  VI.  to  Denmark  in  the  winter  oi  1589, 
previous  to  the  king's  marria^  with  the 
Princess  Anna  of  Denmark,  which  was  cele- 
brated at  Upslo,  in  Norwav,  on  the  23d  of 
November.  The  king  and  his  attendants 
remained  during  the  winter  season  in  Den- 
mark, but  Schaw  returned  to  Scotland  on  the 
16th  of  March,  1589-90,  for  the  purpose  of 
making  the  necessary  arrangements  for  the 
reception  of  the  wedding-party.  Schaw 
brought  with  him  a  paper  subscribed  by  the 
king,  containing  the  "Ordour  set  down  be 
his  Majestie  to  be  effectuat  be  his  Hienes 
Secreit  Counsall,  and  preparit  agane  his 
Majestie's  retume  in  Scotland,"  dated  in 
February^  1589-90.  The  king  and  his  royal 
bride  amved  in  Leith  on  the  1st  of  May, 
and  remained  there  six  days,  in  a  building 
called  "The  King's  Work,''^  until  the  Palace 
of  Holyrood  was  prepared  for  their  reception. 
Extensive  alterations  had  evidently  been  made 
at  this  time  at  Holyrood,  as  a  warrant  was 
issued  by  the  Provost  and  Council  of  Edin- 
bu^  to  deliver  to  William  Schaw,  Maister 
of  Wark,  the  sum  of  £1000,  "restand  of  the 
last  taxation  of  £20,000"  sranted  by  the 
Royal  Burou^  in  Scotland,  the  sum  to  be  ex- 

P ended  ''in  biggin  and  repairing  of  his  Hienes 
alice  of  Halyrud-house,'^  14th  March,  1589- 
90.  Subsequent  payments  to  Schaw  occur 
in  the  Treasurer's  accounts  for  broad  scarlet 
cloth  and  other  stuff  for  "burde  clasrthes 
and  coverings  to  forms  and  windows  bayth 
in  the  Kirk  and  Palace  of  Halyrud-house." 
On  this  occasion  various  sums  were  also  paid 
by  a  precept  from  the  king  for  dresses,  etc., 
to  the  ministers  and  others  connected  with 
the  royal  household.  On  this  occasion 
William  Schaw,  Maister  of  Wark,  received 
£133  08.  Sd.  The  queen  was  crowned  on 
the  17th  of  May,  and  two  days  following 
she  made  her  first  public  entrance  into 
Edinburgh.  The  inscription  on  Schaw's 
monument  states  that  he  was^  in  addition 
to  his  office  of  Master  of  the  Works,  "Sacris 
ceremoniis  pnepositus"  and  "Regins  Quss- 
tor."  which  Monteith  has  translated  ''Sacrist 
ana  Queen's  Chamberlain."  This  appoint- 
ment of  Chamberlain  evinces  the  high  regard 
in  which  the  queen  held  him;  but  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  former  words  relate 
to  his  holding  the  office  of  General  Warden 
of  the  ceremonies  of  the  Masonic  Craft,  an 
office  analogous  to  that  of  Substitute  Grand 
Master  as  now  existing  in  the  Grand  Lodge 
of  Scotland. 

William  Schaw  died  April  18,  1602,  and 
was  buried  in  the  Abbey  Church  of  Dun- 
fermline, where  a  monument  was  erected 
to  his  memory  by  his  grateful  mistress,  the 
queen.  On  this  monument  is  his  name 
and  monogram  cut  in  a  marble  slab,  which, 
tradition  says,  was  executed  by  bis  own 
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handy  and  oontaining  his  Mason's  mark, 
and  an  inscription  in  Latin,  in  which  he  is 
described  as  one  imbued  with  every  liberal 
art  and  science,  most  skilful  in  architec- 
ture, and  in  W>ors  and  business  not  only 
unwearied  and  indefatigable,  but  ever  as- 
siduous and  energetic.  No  man  appears, 
from  the  records,  to  have  lived  with  more 
of  the  commendation,  or  died  with  more  of 
the  r^pret  of  others,  than  this  old  Scottish 
Mason. 

Schismatic*  Thory  (Hist,  de  la  Fond, 
du  G.  O.)  thus  calls  the  brethren  who,  ex- 
pelled b]r  the  Grand  Lodge  of  France,  had 
formed,  in  the  year  1772,  a  rival  body  un- 
der the  name  of  the  National  Assembly. 
Any  body  of  Masons  separating  from  the 
legal  obedience,  and  establishing  a  new 
one  not  authorized  by  the  laws  oiMasonrv 
— such,  for  instance^  as  the  Saint  John's 
Grand  Lodge  in  New  York — u^  properly 
sdiismatic. 

Schisms*  This,  which  was  originally^  an 
ecclesiastical  term,  and  si^pifies,  as  Mdton 
defines  it,  "a  rent  or  division  in  the  church 
when  it  comes  to  Uie  separating  of  congre- 
sations,"  is  unfortunately  not  unknown  in 
Masonic  history.  It  is  m  Masonic,  as  in 
canon  law,  a  withdrawing  from  recognized 
authority,  and  setting  up  some  other  author- 
itv  in  its  place.  The  first  schism  recorded 
after  the  revival  of  1717,  was  that  of  the 
Duke  of  Wharton,  who,  in  1722.  caused  him- 
self to  be  irregularly  nominated  and  elected 
Grand  Master.  His  ambition  is  assigned 
in  the  Book  of  Constitutions  as  the  cause,  and 
his  authority  was  disowned  "by  all  those," 
says  Anderson,  'Hhat  would  not  countenance 
irrmilarities."  But  the  breach  was  healed 
by  Grand  Master  Montague,  who,  resigning 
his  daim  to  the  chair,  caused  Wharton  to 
be  regularly  dected  and  installed.  iPonstibir 
tionSi  1738,  p.  114.)  [Tbe  second  schism  in 
En^^d  was  when  Preston  and  others  in  1779 
formed  the  "Grand  Lodge  of  Ens^and  South 
(tf  the  River  Trent"  owing  to  a  dispute  with 
the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  "Modems/'  which 
continued  for  ten  years.  (See  Preston.)] 
In  France,  although  uregular  Lodges  hepxi 
to  be  instituted  as  early  as  1756,  the  first 
active  schism  is  to  be  dated  from  1761,  when 
the  dandng-master  Lacome,  whom  the  re- 
spectable Masons  refused  to  recognize  as 
the  substitute  of  De  Clermont  the  Grand 
Master,  formed,  with  his  adherents,  an  in- 
dependent and  rival  Grand  Lodge;  the 
members  of  which,  however,  became  recon- 
ciled to  the  legal  Grand  Lod^e  the  next  year, 
and  again  became  schismatic  in  1765.  In 
fact,  from  1761  until  the  organization  of  the 
Grand  Orient  in  1772,  the  history  of  Masonry 
in  France  is  but  a  history  of  schisms. 

In  Germany,  in  consequence  of  the  Ger- 
manic principle  of  Masonic  law  that  two 
or  more  controlling  bodies  may  exist  at  the 
same  time  and  in  the  same  place  with  con- 
current and  coextensive  iunsdiction,  it  is 
legally  impossible  that  there  ever  should 
be  a  sohiapL    A  Lod(se  or  any  numb^  pf 


Lodges  may  withdraw  from  the  Daranfc 
stock  and  assume  the  standing  ana  pre- 
rogatives of  a  mother  Lodge  with  powers 
of  constitution  or  an  independent  Grand 
Lodfle,  and  its  regularity  would  be  indis- 
putable, according  to  the  German  interpreta- 
tion of  the  law  of  territorial  hirisdiction. 
Such  an  act  of  withdrawal  would  be  a  se- 
cession, but  not  a  schism. 

In  America  there  have  been  several 
instances  of  Masonic  schism.  Thus,  in 
Massachusetts,  by  the  establishment  in 
1752  of  the  St.  Andrew's  Grand  Lodge;  in 
South  Carolina,  by  the  formation  of  tlie 
Grand  Lod^e  of  York  Masons  in  1787;  in 
Louisiana,  m  1848,  by  the  institution  of 
the  Grand  Lodge  of  Andent  York  Masons; 
and  in  New  York,  by  the  establishment  in 
1823  of  the  city  and  country  Grand  Lodges; 
and  in  1849  by  the  formation  of  the  body 
known  as  the  Philip's  Grand  Lodge.  In 
all  of  these  instances  a  reconciliation  event- 
ually took  p]a<»;  nor  is  it  probable  that 
schisms  will  often  occur,  because  the  prin- 
dple  of  exclusive  territorial  jurisdiction  has 
been  now  so  well  settled  and  so  universally 
recognized,  that  no  seceding  or  schismatic 
body  can  expect  to  recdve  the  countenance 
or  support  of  any  of  the  Grand  Lodges  of 
the  Union. 

There  are  these  essential  points  of  differ- 
ence between  ecclesiastical  and^  Masonic 
schism:  the  former,  once  occurring,  most 
generaUy  remains  perpetual  Reconoliation 
with  a  parent  church  is  seldom  effected.  The 
schisms  of  Calvin  and  Luther  at  the  time  of 
the  Reformation  led  to  the  formation  of  the 
Protestant  Churches,  who  can  never  be 
expected  to  unite  with  the  Roman  Church, 
from  which  they  separated.  The  Quakers, 
the  Baptists,  the  Methodists,  and  other 
sects  which  seceded  from  the  Church  of 
England,  have  formed  permanent  religious 
organizations,  between  whom  and  the  parent 
body  from  which  thev  separated  there  is  a 
breach  which  will  probably  never  be  healed. 
But  all  Masonic  schions,  as  experience  has 
shown,  have  been  temporary  in  their  duration, 
and  sometimes  very  short-lived.  The  spirit 
of  Masonic  brotherhood  which  continues  to 
pervade  both  parties,  always  leads,  sooner  or 
latCT,  to  a  reconciliation  and  a  reunion; 
concessions  are  mutuallv  made,  and  oom- 

Eromises  effected,  by  wnich  the  schismatic 
ody  is  again  mer|;ea  in  the  parent  associa- 
tion from  which  it  had  seceded.  Another 
difference  is  this,  a  religious  schismatic  body 
is  not  necessarily  an  illegal  one.  nor  does  it 
always  profess  a  ^rstem  of  false  doctrine. 
"A  schinn."  says  Milton,  "ma^  happen  to  a 
true  churcn,  as  well  as  to  a  false.  But  a 
Masonic  schism  is  alwajrs  iUe^;  it  violates 
the  law  of  exclusive  jurisdiction;  and  a 
schismatic  body  cannot  be  recognized  as  pos- 
sessing any  of  the  rights  or  prerogatives 
which  belong  alone  to  the  supreme  dogmatic 
Masonic  power  of  the  State. 

Schneider,  Joliaiin  August.  A  zealous 
and  learned  Mason  of  Altenburj^,  in  Germany, 
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where  he  was  bom  May  22,  1755,  and  died 
August  13,  1816.  Besides  contributing  many 
valuable  articles  to  various  Masonic  journals, 
he  was  the  compiler  of  the  ConaiitttUons'Bitch 
of  the  Lodge  ''Archimedes  zu  den  drei  Reiss- 
bretten"  at  Altenbur^,  in  which  he  had  been 
initiated,  and  of  which  he  was  a  member; 
an  important  but  scarce  work,  containing 
a  history  of  Masonry,  and  other  valuable 


Schools*  None  of  the  charities  of  Free- 
masonry have  been  more  important  or  more 
worthv  of  approbation  than  those  which 
have  been  directed  to  the  establishment  of 
^ools  for  the  education  of  the  orphan  chil- 
dren of  Masons;  and  it  is  a  very  proud  feature 
of  the  Order,  that  institutions  of  this  kind 
are  to  be  found  in  every  country  where  Free- 
masonry has  made  a  lodgment  as  an  organ- 
ized society.  In  England,  the  Royal  iYee- 
masons'  Girls'  School  was  establishea  in  1788. 
In  17d8,  a  similar  one  for  bo^  was  foimded. 
At  a  v^  early  period  chanty  schools  were 
erected  by  the  Ixxiges  in  Germany,  Denmark, 
and  Sweden.  The  Masons  of  Holland 
instituted  a  school  for  the  blind  in  1808. 
In  the  United  States  much  attention  has  been 
paid  to  this  subject.  In  1842,  the  Grand 
Lodge  of  Missouri  ix^stituted  a  Masonic 
college,  and  the  example  was  followed  by 
several  other  Grand  Lodges.  But  colleges 
have  been  found  too  unwieldly  and  compli- 
cated in  their  management  for  a  successful 
experiment,  and  the  scheme  has  generally 
been  abandoned.  But  there  are  numerous 
schools  in  the  United  States  which  are  sup- 
ported in  whole  or  in  part  by  Masonic  Lodses. 

Schools  of  the  Prophets.  Oliver  (LoTiom., 
ii.,  374)  speaks  of  ''the  secret  institution  of  the 
Nabiim"  as  existing  in  the  time  of  Solomon, 
and  says  thev  were  established  by  Samuel  **  to 
counteract  the  progress  of  the  Spurious  Free- 
masonrv  which  was  introduced  mto  Palestine 
before  his  time.''  This  claim  of  a  Masonic 
character  for  these   institutions  has   been 

gratuitously  assumed  by  the  venerable  author, 
e  referred  to  the  well-known  Schools  of 
the  I^phets,  which  were  first  organized  by 
Samuel,  which  lasted  from  his  time  to  the 
closing  of  the  canon  of  the  Old  Testament. 
The]^  were  scattered  all  over  Palestine,  and 
consisted  of  scholars  who  devoted  themselves 
to  the  study  of  both  the  written  and  the 
oral  law,  to  the  relifpous  rites,  and  to  the 
interpretation  of  Scripture.  Tneir  teaching 
of  what  the^  had  learned  was  public,  not 
secret,  nor  did  they  in  any  way  resemble,  as 
Oliver  suggests,  the  Masonic  Lodges  of  the 
present  day.  They  were,  in  their  organiza- 
tion, rather  like  our  modem  theological 
colleges,  though  their  range  of  studies  was 
ve^  different. 

Siehor-Lahan.  (''White  Ox,"  or  morally, 
"Innoc^ice.")  The  name  of  the  second  step 
of  the  M^ic  Ladder  of  Kadosh  of  the  A.  A. 
Scottish  Kite. 

Schrepf er,  Johann  Georg  •  The  keeper 
of  a  coffee-lK)use  in  Leipsic,  where,  havmg 
obtained  a  quantity  of  Masonic,  Rooicrucian, 


and  magical  books,  he  opened,  in  1768,  what 
he  called  a  Scottish  Lodge,  and  pretended 
that  he  had  been  commissioned  by  Masonic 
superiors  to  destroy  the  system  of  Strict 
Observance,  whose  adherents  he  abused  and 
openly  insulted.  He  boasted  that  he  alone 
possessed  the  great  secret  of  Freemasonry, 
and  that  nearly  all  the  German  Masons  were 
utterly  ignorant  of  anything  about  it  except 
its  external  forms.  He  declared  that  he  was 
an  anointed  priest,  having  power  over  spirits, 
who  were  compelled  to  appear  at  his  will 
and  obey  his  commands,  by  which  means 
he  became  acquainted  not  onlv  with  the 

fiast  and  the  present,  but  even  with  the  future, 
t  was  in  thus  pretending  to  evoke  spirits 
that  his  Masonry  principally  consisted. 
Many  persons  became  his  dupes;  and  al- 
though they  soon  discovered  the  imposture, 
shame  at  b^ng  themselves  deceived  prevented 
them  from  revealing  the  truth  to  others,  and 
thus  his  initiations  continued  for  a  consider- 
able period,  imd  he  was  enabled  to  make  some 
money,  the  only  real  object  of  his  system. 
He  has  himself  asserted,  in  a  letter  to  a 
Prussian  clergyman,  that  he  was  an  emissary 
of  the  Jesuits;  but  of  the  truth  of  this  we 
have  only  his  own  unreliable  testimony.  He 
left  Leipsic  at  one  time  and  traveled  abroad, 
leaving  his  Deputy  to  act  for  him  during 
his  absence.  On  his  return  he  asserted 
that  he  was  the  natural  son  of  one  of  the 
French  princes^  and  assumed  the  title  of 
Baron  Von  Stembach.  But  at  length  there 
was  an  end  to  his  practises  of  iugc^ry. 
Seeing  that  he  was  beginning  to  be  detected, 
fearing  eroosure,  and  embarrassed  by  debt, 
he  invited  some  of  his  disciples  to  accom- 
pany him  to  a  wood  near  Leipsic  called 
the  Rosenthal,  where,  on  the  morning  of 
October  8, 1774,  having  retired  to  a  little  dis- 
tance from  the  crowd,  he  blew  out  his  brains 
with  a  pistol.  Clavel  has  thought  it  worth 
while  to  preserve  the  memory  of  this  incident 
by  inserting  an  engraving  representiiu;  the 
scene  in  his  HisUnre  PiUoresque  de  la  rrano' 
Ma^onnerie  (p.  183).  Schrepfer  had  much 
low  cunning,  but  was  devoid  of  education. 
Lenning  sums  up  his  character  in  saving  that 
he  was  one  of  the  coarsest  and  most  impudent 
swindlers  who  ever  chose  the  Masonic  brother- 
hood for  his  stage  of  action. 

Sehfoed^.  Frledrieh  Joseph  wnhdnu 
A  doctor  and  professor  of  pharmacology  in 
Marburg;  was  bom  at  Bielefeld,  in  Prussia, 
March  19,  1733,  and  died  October  27,  1778. 
Of  an  infirm  constitution  from  his  youth,  he 
still  further  impaired  his  bodily  health  and 
his  mental  faculties  by  his  devotion  to 
chemical,  alchemical,  and  theosophic  pursuits. 
He  established  at  Marburg,  in  1766,  a  Chap- 
ter of  True  and  Ancient  Rose  Croix  MasoiuL 
and  in  1779  he  oiiganized  in  a  Lodge  of 
Sanebuig  a  school  or  Rite,  founded  on 
magic,  tneoeophy,  and  alchemy,  which  con- 
sisted of  seven  degrees,  four  nigh  degrees 
founded  on  these  occult  sciences  b^ng  super- 
added to  the  original  three  Symbolic  degrees. 
This  Rite,  called  the  "Reeti&d  Roie  Croizy" 
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was  only  practised  by  two  Lodges  tmder  the 
Constitution  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Hamburg. 
Clavel  (HisUrire  PiUoreaque,  p.  183)  calls  him 
the  Cagliostro  of  Germany,  because  it  was  in 
Ids  school  that  the  Italian  charlatan  learned 
his  first  lessons  of  magic  and  theosophy. 
Oliver,  misunderstanding  Clavel.  styles  him 
an  adventurer,  {fxxndmoarkst  ii.,  710.)  But  it 
is  perhaps  more  just  that  we  should  attribute 
to  nim  a  diseased  imagination  and  misdirected 
studies  than  a  bad  heart  or  impure  practises. 
He  must  not  be  confounded  with  Fried. 
Ludwig  Schroeder,  who  was  a  man  of  a  very 
different  character. 

Sehroeder,  Frtedrlcli  Ludwif  •  An  actor 
and  a  dramatic  and  Masonic  writer,  bom  at 
Schwerin,  November  3,  1744,  and  died  near 
HamburS;  September  3,  1816.  He  com- 
menced uf e  as  an  actor  at  Vienna,  and  was 
so  distinguished  in  his  profession  that  Hoff- 
mann says  "he  was  incontestably  the  great- 
est actor  that  Germany  ever  had,  and  equally 
eminent  in  tragedy  and  comedy."  As  an 
active,  sealous  Mason,  he  acauired  a  high 
character.  Bode  himself,  a  well-known  Ma- 
son, was  his  intimate  friend.  Through  his 
influence,  he  was  initiated  into  Freemasonry, 
in  1774,  in  the  Lodge  Emanuel  sur  Maien- 
blume.  He  soon  after,  himself,  established  a 
new  Lodge  working  in  the  system  of  Zinnen- 
dorf,  but  which  did  not  long  remain  in 
existence.  Schroeder  then  went  to  Vienna, 
where  he  remained  until  1785,  when  he  re- 
turned to  Hamburg.  On  his  return,  he  was 
elected  bv  his  old  friends  the  Master  of  the 
Lodse  Ijnanuel,  which  office  he  retained 
until  1799.  In  1794  he  was  elected  Deputy 
Grand  Master  of  the  English  Provincial  Grand 
Lodge  of  Lower  Saxony,  and  in  1814,  in  the 
seventieth  year  of  his  me,  he  was  induced  to 
accept  the  Grand  Mastership.  It  was  after 
his  election,  in  1787,  as  Master  of  the  Lodge 
Emanuel  at  Hamburg,  that  he  first  resolved 
to  devote  himself  to  a  thorough  reformation 
of  tibe  Masonic  system^  which  had  been  much 
corrupted  on  the  contment  by  the  invention 
of  idmost  innumerable  high  degrees,  many 
of  which  found  their  ori^  in  the  fantasies 
of  Alchemy,  Rosicruciamsm,  and  Hermetic 
Philosophy.  It  is  to  this  resolution,  thor- 
oughly executed,  that  we  owe  the  Masonic 
scheme  known  as  Schroeder's  Rite,  which, 
whatever  may  be  its  defects  in  the  estimation 
of  others,  has  become  very  popular  among 
many  German  Masons.  He  started  out  with 
the  theory  that,  as  Freemasonry  had  pro- 
ceeded from  England  to  the  Contment,  in  the 
English  Book  of  Constitutions  and  the  Primi- 
tive English  Ritual  we  must  look  for  the  pure 
unadulterated  foimtain  of  Freemasonry. 

He  accordin^y  selected  the  well-known 
English  Exposition  entitled  "Jachin  and 
Boaz''  as  presenting,  in  his  opinion,  the 
best  formula  of  the  old  initiation.  He 
therefore  translated  it  into  the  German  Ian- 


accepted 
was  soon  after  accepted  by  many  other  Ger- 


man Lodges  on  account  of  its  simplicity. 
The  system  of  Schroeder  thus  adopted  con- 
sisted of  the  three  d^prees  of  Ancient  Craft 
Masonry,  all  the  hiflpaer  degrees  being  re- 
jected, but  Schroeder  found  it  necessary 
to  enlarge  his  svstem,  so  as  to  ^ve  to  breth- 
ren who  desired  it  an  opportumty  of  farther 
investigation  into  thepmlosophy  of  Masonry. 
He,  therefore,  established  an  Engbvsnd,  or 
Select  Histoncal  UnioiL  which  miould  be 
composed  entirely  of  Master  Masons,  who 
were  to  be  engaged  in  the  study  of  the  differ- 
ent systems  and  degrees  of  Freemasonry. 
The  Hamburg  Lodges  constituted  the  MtUter* 
hund,  or  central  body,  to  whidi  all  the  other 
Lodffes  were  to  be  umted  by  correspondence. 

Of  this  system,  the  error  seems  to  be  that, 
by  going  back  to  a  primitive  ritual  which 
recognizes  nothing  higher  than  the  Master's 
Deg^)  it  rejects  all  the  developments  that 
have  resulted  from  the  labors  of  the  philo- 
sophic minds  of  a  century.  Doubtless  in 
the  high  degrees  of  the  eighteenth  century 
there  was  an  abundance  of  chaff,  but  there 
was  also  much  nourishing  wheat.  Schroeder, 
vritti  the  former,  has  thrown  away  the  latter. 
He  has  committed  the  logical  blunder  of 
arguing  from  the  abuse  against  the  use. 
His  system,  however,  has  some  merit,  and  is 
still  practised  by  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Ham- 
burg. 

Scliroeder*8  Bite.  See  Schroeder,  Fried- 
rich  Joseph  WUhdm. 

Scbroeder's  System.  See  Schroeder^ 
Friedrich  Ludwig, 

Sciences*  Liberal.  See  Liberal  Arts  and 
Sciences. 

SclentUlc  Masonic  Association.  (Sfcien- 
tifischer  FreimaurerBund, )  A  society  founded 
in  1803  by  Feeder,  Mossdorf,  Fischer,  and 
other  distinguished  Masons,  the  object  being, 
by  the  united  efforts  of  its  members,  to  draw 
up,  with  the  greatest  accuracy  and  care, 
and  from  the  most  authentic  sources,  a  full 
and  complete  histoiy  of  Freemasonry,  of  its 
origin  and  objects,  from  its  first  formation 
to  the  present  day.  and  also  of  the  various 
systems  or  methods  of  working  that  have 
been  introduced  into  the  Craft;  such  histoiy, 
together  with  the  evidence  u^n  which  it 
was  founded,  was  to  be  communicated  to  wor- 
thy and  sealous  brethren.  The  members 
had  no  peculiar  ritual,  clothing,  or  ceremonies; 
neither  were  the^  subjected  to  any  fresh 
obligation;  every  just  and  upright  Freemason 
who  had  received  a  liberal  education,  who  was 
capable  of  feeling  the  truth,  and  desirous  of 
investiraiting  the  mysteries  of  the  Order, 
could  become  a  member  of  this  society, 
provided  the  ballot  was  unanimous,  let 
him  belong  to  what  Grand  Lodge  he  might. 
But  those  whose  education  had  not  been 
sufficiently  liberal  to  enable  them  to  assist 
in  those  researches  were  only  permitted  to 
attend  the  meetings  as  trusty  brethren  to 
receive  instruction. 

Scorpion.  A  genus  of  Araeknida,  of 
numerous  spedes.  with  an  elongated  body, 
but  no  marked  (uvision  between  the  thorax 
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and  abdomen.  Those  of  tbe  south  of  Europe 
and  on  the  borders  of  the  Mediterranean 
have  six  ^es.  This  reptile,  dreaded  by  the 
E^gyptian,  was  sacred  to  the  goddess  Selk, 
and  was  solemnly  cursed  in  all  temples  #nce 
a  year. 

Scotland.  The  tradition  of  the  Scotch 
Masons  is  that  Freemasonry  was  introduced 
into  Scotland  by  the  architects  who  built 
the  Abbey  of  Kilwinning;  and  the  village  of 
that  name  bearsi  therefore,  the  same  relation 
to  Scotch  Masonry  that  the  city  of  York 
does  to  Kngliflh.  "That  Freemasonrv  was 
introduced  into  Scotland/'  says  Laurie  (Fist., 
p.  89),  ''by  those  architects  who  buut  the 
Abbey  of  Ailwinning,  is  manifest  not  only 
from  those  authentic  documents  by  which 
the  Kilwinning  Lodge  has  been  traced  back 
as  far  as  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  but 
by  other  collateral  arguments  which  amount 
aunost  to  a  demonstration."  In  Sir  John 
Sinclair's  Staiiaiical  Account  of  Scotland,  the 
same  statement  is  made  in  the  following  words: 
"A  number  of  Freemasons  came  from  the 
continent  to  build  a  monastery  there,  and  with 
them  an  architect  or  Master  Mason  to  super- 
intend and  carry  on  the  work.  This  archi- 
tect resided  at  Kilwinning,  and  being  a  good 
and  true  Mason,  intimatelv  acquainted  with 
all  the  arts  and  parts  of  Masonry  known  on 
the  continent,  was  chosen  Master  of  the  meet- 
ings of  the  brethren  aU  over  Scotland.  He 
gave  rules  for  the  conduct  of  the  brethren 
at  these  meetings,  and  decided  finally  in 
appeals  from  aU  tne  other  meetings  or  Lodges 
in  Scotland."  Which  statement  amounts  to 
about  this:  that  the  brethren  assembled  at 
Kilwinning  elected  a  Grand  Master  (as  we 
should  now  c^  him)  for  Scotland,  and 
that  the  Lodge  of  Kilwinning  became  the 
Mother  Lodge,  a  title  which  it  has  alwavs 
assumed.  Manuscripts  mreserved  in  the 
Advocates'  Library  of  Edinburgh,  which 
were  first  published  by  Laurie,  furnish 
further  records  of  the  early  progress  of 
Masonry  in  Scotland. 

It  is  said  that  in  the  reign  of  James  II.,  the 
office  of  Grand  Patron  of  Scotland  was  granted 
to  William  St.  Clair,  Earl  of  Orkney  and 
Caithness  and  Baron  of  Roslin,  "his  heirs 
and  successors,"  by  the  king's  charter.  But. 
In  1736,  the  St.  Clair  who  then  exercised 
the  Grand  Mastership,  ''takinit  into  con- 
sideration that  his  holding  or  cuuEuming  any 
such  jurisdiction,  right,  or  privilege  might 
be  prejudicial  to  the  Craft  and  vocation  of 
Masonry,"  renounced  his  claims,  and  em- 

S>wered  the  Freemasons  to  choose  their 
rand  Master.  The  consequence  of  this 
act  of  resignation  was  the  immediate  or- 
ganisation of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Scotland, 
over  whom,  for  obvious  reasons,  the  late 
hereditary  Grand  Master  or  Patron  was 
unanimously  called  to  preside. 

Seotland,  Royal  Order  of.  See  Royal 
Order  of  Scotland. 

Scottish*  We  use  indiscriminately  the 
word  Scotch  or  Scottish  to  signify  something 
relating   to   Scotland.    Thus   we   say   the 


Scotch  Rite  or  the  Scottish  Rite:  the  latter  is, 
however,  more  frequently  used  by  Masonic 
writers.  This  has  been  objected  to  by  some 
purists  because  the  final  syllable  ish  has  in 
general  the  signification  of  diminution  or 
approximation,  as  in  bradeiah,  aalHshy  and 
similar  words.    But  ish  in  Scottish  is  not  a 


sign  of  diminution,  but  is  derived,  as  in 
English,  Danish,  Swedish,  etc.,  from  the 
Gennan  termination  ische.  The  word  is 
used  by  the  best  writers. 

Seottisli  Degrees.  The  high  decrees 
adopted  by  Ramsay,  under  the  name  of  Irish 
degrees,  were  subsequently  called  by  him 
Scottish  degrees  in  reference  to  his  theory 
of  the  promulgation  of  Masonry  from  Scot- 
land.   (See  Irish  Chapters,) 

Seottisli  Master.    See  Ecossais. 

Seottisli  Bite*  French  writers  call  this 
the  "Ancient  and  Accepted  Rite,"  but  as 
the  Latin  Constitutions  of  the  Older  desig- 
nate it  as  the  "Antiquus  Scoticus  Ritus 
Acceptus/'  or  the  "Ancient  and  Accepted 
Scottish  Kite,"  that  title  has  now  been  very 

generally  adopted  as  the  correct  name  of 
be  Rite.  Afthoui^  one  of  the  youngest 
of  the  Masonic  Rites,  having  been  estab- 
lished not  earlier  than  the  year  1801,  it  is 
at  this  day  the  most  pop\xlar  and  the  most 
extensively  diffused,  oupreme  Councils  or 
(;oveming  bodies  of  the  Rite  are  to  be  found 
m  almost  every  civilised  country  of  the  world, 
and  in  many  of  them  it  is  the  only  Masonic 
obedience.  The  history  of  its  organisation 
is  briefly  this:  Li  1758.  a  body  was  organised 
at  Paris  called  the  "Council  of  Emperors  of 
the  East  and  West."  This  Council  organised 
a  Rite  called  the  "Rite  of  Perfection,"  which 
consisted  of  twenty-five  d^;rees,  the  highest 
of  which  was  "Suolime  Prmce  of  the  Koyal 
Secret."  In  1761,  this  Council  granted  a 
Patent  or  Deputation  to  Stephen  Morin, 
authorising  him  to  propagate  the  Rite  in  the 
Western  continent,  whither  he  was  about  to 
repair.  In  the  same  year,  Morin  arrived  at 
the  city  of  St.  Domingo,  wnere  he  commenced 
the  dissemination  of  the  Rite,  and  appointed 
many  Inspectors,  both  for  tne  West  Indies 
and  for  tne  United  States.  Among  others, 
he  conferred  the  degrees  on  M.  Hayes,  with  a 
power  of  appointing  others  when  necessary. 
Mayes  accoroingly  appointed  Isaac  Da  Costa 
Deputy  Inspector-General  for  South  Caro- 
lina, wno  in  1783  introduced  the  Rite  into  that 
State  by  the  establishment  of  a  Grand  Lodge 
of  Perfection  in  Charleston.  Other  Inroeo* 
tors  were  subsequently  appointed,  and  in 
1801  a  Supreme  Coundl  was  opened  in 
Charleston  by  John  Mitchell  and  Frederick 
Didcho.  There  is  abundant  evidence  in  the 
Archives  of  the  Supreme  Council  that  up  to 
that  time  the  twenty-five  degrees  of  the  Kite 
of  Perfection  were  alone  recognised.  But 
suddeidy,  with  tlie  organisation  of  the  Su- 
preme Council,  there  arose  a  new  Rite,  fabri- 
cated by  the  adoption  of  eight  more  of  the 
continental  high  degrees,  so  as  to  make  the 
Thirty-third  and  not  the  Twenty-fifth  Degree 
the  summit  of  the  Rite. 
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The  Rite  consists  of  thirty-three  degrees, 
which  are  divided  into  seven  sections,  each 
section  being  under  an  appropriate  iurisdio- 
tion,  and  are  as  follows: 

I. 
Sticbouc  Lodgb. 

1.  Entered  Apprentice. 

2.  Fellow-Craft. 

3.  Master  Mason. 

These  are  called  blue  or  Sjrmbolic  decrees. 
They  are  not  conferred  in  England,  Scotland, 
Ireland,  or  in  the  United  States,  because  the 
Supreme  Councils  of  Uie  Rite  have  refrained 
from  exercising  jurisdiction  through  respect 
to  the  older  authority  in  those  countries  of 
the  York  and  American  Rite. 

II. 

Lodge  of  Pebfbctiqii. 

4.  Secret  Master. 

5.  Perfect  Master. 

6.  Intimate  Secretary. 

7.  Provost  and  Judge. 

8.  Intendant  of  the  Buildiiig. 

9.  Elected  Knight  of  the  Nine. 

10.  Illustrious  Meet  of  the  Fifteen. 

11.  Sublime  Knights  Elect  of  the  Twelve. 

12.  Grand  Master  Architect. 

13.  Ejiight  of  the  Ninth  Arch,  or  Royal 
Arch  of  Solomon. 

14.  Grand  Elect,  Perfect  and  Sublime 
Mason. 

m. 

Council  or  Pbinces  or  jBBXXBALBif . 

15.  Knight  of  the  East. 

16.  Prince  of  Jerusalem. 

IV. 

Chaptsb  or  Roes  Croix. 

17.  Knight  of  the  East  and  West. 

18.  Prince  Rose  Croix. 

V. 
CouNaL  or  Kadobh. 

19.  Grand  Pontiff. 

20.  Grand  Master  of  Symbolic  Lodges. 

21.  Noachite,  or  Prussian  Knight. 

22.  Knight  of  the  Royal  Az,  or  Prince 
of  Libanus. 

23.  Chief  of  the  Tabernacle. 

24.  Prince  of  the  Tabernacle. 

25.  Knight  of  the  Brazen  Serpent. 

26.  Prince  of  Mercy. 

27.  Knight  Commander  of  the  Temple. 

28.  Knight  of  the  Sun,  or  Prince  Adept. 

29.  Grand  Scottish  Knight  of  St.  Andrew. 

30.  Knight  Kadosh. 

VI. 
CoNsisTOBY  or  SuBLiMB  pBiNcns  or 

THE   ROTAL  SbCRBT. 

31.  Inspector  Inquisitor  Commander. 

32.  Sublime  Prince  of  the  Royal  Secret. 


vn. 

SUTRBMB  COX7NCIL. 

33.  Sovereign  Grand  Inspector-General. 

Seotttsh  Templars.  See  Templars  of 
Scotland. 

Scottlsli   Trinitarians.    See   Prince   of 

M€TCy» 

Scribe.  The  Scribe  is  the  third  officer 
in  a  Ro3ral  Arch  Chapter,  according  to  the 
American  ritual,  and  is  the  representatiye 
of  Ha^ai.  The  Sojer,  or  Scribe  in  the 
earlieroCTiptures,  was  a  kind  of  military 
secretary:  but  in  the  latter  he  was  a  learned 
man,  andf  doctor  of  the  laws,  who  expounded 
them  to  the  people.  Thus  Artaxerxes  calls 
Ezra  the  priest, "  a  Scribe  of  the  law  of  the  God 
of  heaven."  Home  savs  that  the  Scribe  was 
the  King's  Secretary  of  State,  who  registered 
all  acts  and  decrees.  It  is  in  this  sense  that 
Haggai  is  called  the  Scribe  in  Royal  Arch 
Masonry.  In  the  English  system  of  Royal 
Arch  Masonry  there  are  two  Scribes,  who 
represent  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  and  whose 
position  and  duties  are  those  ot  Secretaries. 
The  American  Scribe  is  the  Third  Principal. 
The  ScrU>es,  according  to  the  English  s^^s- 
tein.  appear  to  be  analogous  to  the  Sof erim 
or  Scrioes  of  the  later  Hebrews  from  the  time 
of  Ezra.  These  were  members  of  the  Great 
Synod,  and  were  literary  men,  who  occupied 
themselves  in  the  preservation  of  the  letter 
of  the  Scriptures  and  the  development  of  its 
spirit. 

Scriptures,  BeUeT  in  the.  In  1820,  the 
Grand  Lodge  of  Ohio  resolved  that  "in  the 
first  d^;rees  of  Masonry  religious  tests 
shaU  not  be  a  barrier  to  the  acuniasion  or 
advancement  of  applicants,  provided  thev 
profess  a  belief  in  uod  and  his  holy  word' , 
and  in  1854  the  same  body  adopted  a 
resolution  declarinp;  that  ''Masonry,  as  we 
have  received  it  £rom  our  fathers,  teaches 
the  divine  authenticity  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures." In  1845.  the  Grand  Lod^  of  Illinois 
declared  a  beliet  in  the  authenticity  of  tibe 
Scriptures  a  necessary  qualification  for  in- 
itiation. Although  in  Christendom  very  few 
Masons  deny  the  Divine  authority  of  the 
Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments, 
yet  to  require,  as  a  preliminary  to  initiation, 
the  declaration  of  such  a  belief,  is  directly  in 
opposition  to  the  eroress  regulations  of  the 
CMer,  which  demand  a  belief  in  God  and,  by 
implication,  in  the  immortality  of  the  som 
as  the  only  religious  tests. 

Scriptures,  Reading  of  the.  By  an 
ancient  usage  of  the  Craft,  the  Book  of  the 
Law  is  always  spresad  open  in  the  Lodge. 
There  is  in  this,  as  in  evc^hing  else  that  is 
Masonic,  an  appropriate  i^ymbolism.  The 
Book  of  the  Law  is  the  Great  Light  of  Ma- 
sonry. To  close  it  would  be  to  intercept  the 
rays  of  Divine  light  which  emanate  from  it, 
and  hence  it  is  spread  open,  to  indicate  that 
the  Lodge  is  not  in  darkness,  but  under  the 
influence  of  its  illuminating  power.  Masons 
in  this  respect  obey  the  suggestion  of  the 
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Divine  Founder  of  the  ChriBtian  religion, 
'*  Neither  do  men  light  a  candle  and  put  it 
under  a  bushel,  but  on  a  candlestick;  and 
it  giveth  light  unto  all  that  are  in  the  house.'' 
A  closed  book,  a  sealed  book,  indicates  that 
its  contents  are  secret;  and  a  book  or  roll 
folded  up  was  the  symbol,  says  Wemyss,  of  a 
law  abrogated,  or  of  a  thins  of  no  further  use. 
Henoe,  as  the  reverse  of  aU  this,  the  Book  of 
the  Law  is  opened  in  our  Lodges,  to  teach 
us  that  its  contents  are  to  be  studied,  that 
the  law  which  it  inculcates  is  still  in  force, 
and  is  to  be  "the  rule  and  guide  of  our  con- 
duct." 

But  the  Book  of  the  Law  is  not  opened 
at  random.  Li  each  degree  there  are  ap- 
propriate passages,  whose  allusion  to  the 
design  of  tne  degree,  or  to  some  part  of  its 
ritual,  makes  it  esqiedient  that  the  book 
shcmld  be  opened  upon  those  passages. 

Masonic  usage  has  not  alwa^  been  con- 
stant, nor  is  it  now  universal  m  relation  to 
what  particular  passages  shall  be  unfolded 
in  eaon  degree.  The  custom  in  America,  at 
least  since  the  publication  of  Webb's  Monitor, 
has  been  very  uniform,  and  is  as  follows: 

In  the  Firat  Degree  the  Bible  is  opened  at 
Ps^m  cxxxiii..  an  eloquent  description  of 
the  beauty  of  brotherly  love,  and  hence 
most  appropriate  as  the  illustration  of  a 
society  whose  eidstence  is  dependent  on 
that  noble  principle.  Jn  the  Second  Degree 
the  passage  adopted  is  Amos  vii.  7,  8,  in 
which  the  allusion  is  evidently  to  the  plumb- 
line,  an  important  emblem  of  that  degree. 
Li  the  Third  Degree  the  Bible  is  opened  at 
Ecdesiastes  xii.  1-7,  in  which  the  description 
of  old  age  and  death  is  i^propriately  applied 
to  the  sacred  object  of  this  degree. 

But,  as  has  been  said,  the  choice  of  these 
passages  has  not  always  been  the  same.  At 
different  periods  various  passages  have  been 
selected,  out  always  with  great  appropriate- 
ness, as  may  be  seen  from  the  following  brief 
sketch. 

Formerly^he  Book  of  the  Law  was  opened 
in  the  First  Degree  at  the  22d  chapter  oi  Gen- 
esis, which  ijives  an  account  of  Abraham's 
intended  sacrifice  of  Isaac.  As  this  event  con- 
stituted the  firai  grand  offerinop  commemo- 
rated by  our  ancient  bretE^en,  by  which  the 
ground  floor  dF  the  Apprentice's  Lodge  was 
consecrated,  it  seems  to  have  been  very  a]>- 

Sropriately  selected  as  the  passage  for  this 
egree.  That  part  of  the  28th  chapter  of 
Genesis  which  records  the  vision  of  Jacob's 
ladder  was  also,  with  equal  appositeness,  se- 
lected as  the  passage  for  the  First  Degree. 

The  following  passage  from  1  Kings  vi.  8. 
was.  during  one  part  of  the  last  century,  used 
in  the  Second  Degree: 

"The  door  of  tne  middle  chamber  was  in 
the  right  side  of  the  house,  and  they  went  up 
with  winding  stairs  into  the  middle  chamber, 
and  out  of  the  middle  into  the  third." 

The  appositeness  of  this  passage  to  the  Fel- 
low-C^wrs  Depree  will  hanll^  be  disputed. 

At  another  tune  the  following  passase  from 
2  Ghronides  lii.  17,  was  selected  for  tne  Seo- 


ond  Degree;  its  appropriateness  will  be  equally 
evident: 

''And  he  reared  up  the  piDan  before  the 
Temple,  one  on  the  right  hand,  and  the  other 
on  the  left;  and  he  cafled  the  name  of  that  <m 
the  right  hand  Jachin,  and  the  name  of  that 
on  the  left  Boas." 

The  words  of  Amos  v.  25,  26.  were  some- 
times adopted  as  the  passage  for  the  Third 
Desree: 

'^ave  ye  offered  unto  me  sacrifices  and  of- 
ferings in  the  wilderness  forty  years,  O  house 
of  Imel?  But  ye  have  borne  the  tabernacle 
of  your  Moloch  and  €>hiun  your  images,  the 
star  of  your  god,  which  ye  made  to  your- 
selves." , 

The  allusions  in  this  paragraph  are  not  so 
evident  as  the  others.  They  refer  to  histori- 
cal matters,  which  were  once  embodied  in  the 
ancient  lectures  of  Freemasonry.  In  them 
the  sacrifices  of  the  Israetites  to  Moloch 
were  fuUv  described,  and  a  tradition,  belong- 
ing to  the  Third  I)egree,  informs  us  that 
Hiram  Abif  did  much  to  extirpate  this  idol- 
atrous worship  from  the  religious  system  of 
Tyre. 

The  6th  chapter  of  2  CSuonides,  which  oon- 
tains  the  prayer  of  King  Solomon  at  the  dedi- 
cation of  the  Temple,  was  also  used  at  one 
time  for  the  Third  I>e|ree.  P^rhaps,  how- 
ever, this  was  with  less  fitness  than  any  other 
of  the  passafces  quoted,  since  the  events  com- 
memorated m  the  Thini  Degree  took  place  at 
a  somewhat  earlier  period  than  the  dedica- 
tion. Such  a  passage  might  more  appropri- 
ately be  annexed  to  the  ceremonies  of  the  Most 
Excellent  Master  as  practised  in  this  country. 

At  present  the  usage  in  England  diffen  in 
respect  to  the  choice  of  passages  from  Uiat 
adopted  in  this  country. 

Tiiere  the  Bible  is  opened,  in  the  Plrst  De- 
gree, at  Ruth  iv.  7: 

''Now  this  was  the  manner  in  former  time 
in  Israel  conoeming  redeeming  and  concern- 
ing changing,  for  to  confirm  aQ  things:  a 
man  plucked  off  his  shoe,  and  gave  it  to  nia 
neighbor:  and  this  was  a  testimony  in  Israel." 

In  the  Second  Degcee  the  passage  is  opened 
at  Judges  xii.  6: 

"Then  said  the^  unto  him.  Sav  now  Shib- 
boleth: and  he  said  Sibboletn;  tor  he  could 
not  frame  to  pronounce  it  right.  Then  they 
took  him,  ana  slew  him  at  the  passages  of 
Jordan.  And  there  fell  at  that  time  of  the 
Ephraimites  forty  and  two  thousand." 

In  the  Third  Degree  the  passage  is  opened 
at  1  Kings  vii.  13. 14:  , 

"And  kins  Solomon  sent  and  fetched 
Hiram  out  of  Tyre.  He  was  a  widow's  son 
of  the  tribe  of  Naphtali,  and  his  father  was 
a  man  of  Tyre,  a  worker  in  brass:  and  he 
was  filled  with  wisdom,  and  undo'standing. 
and  cunning  to  work  all  works  in  brass.  And 
he  came  to  king  Solomon,  and  wrought  all 
his  work." 

While  from  the  force  of  habit,  as  well  as 
from  the  extrinsic  excellence  of  the  pas- 
sages themselves,  the  American  Mason  will, 
perhaps,  prefer  the  selectUMis  made  in  our  own 
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Lodgei,  «0pecifllly  for  the  First  and  Third 
Degrees,  he  at  the  same  tune  will  not  fail  to 
adnure  the  taste  and  ingenuity  of  our  English 
brethren  in  the  selections  that  they  have  made. 
In  ibe  Second  Degree  the  passage  from  Judges 
is  undoubtedly  preferable  to  our  own. 

In  oondusion  it  msj  be  observed^  that  to 
give  these  passages  their  due  Masomo  impor- 
tance it  is  essential  that  they  should  be  cov- 
ered by  the  square  and  compasses.  The 
Bade,  square,  and  compasses  are  significant 

Smbols  of  Freemasonry.  They  are  said  to 
ude  to  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  our 
ancient  Grand  Masters.  The  Bible  is  em- 
blematic of  the  wisdom  of  King  Solomon;  the 
square,  of  the  power  of  Hiram:  and  the  com- 
passes, of  the  skill  of  the  Chief  Builder.  Some 
Masonic  writers  have  still  further  spiritualised 
these  symbols  by  supposing  them  to  symbolise 
the  wisdom^  truth,  and  justice  of  the  Great 
Arehitect  oi  the  Universe.  In  any  view  they 
become  instructive  and  inseparably  connected 
portions  of  the  true  Masomc  ritutu,  which,  to 
DC  understood,  must  be  studied  together. 

Scroll*  The  written  portion  of  the  Jewish 
law^  read  at  stated  periods  before  the  congre- 
gation, and  preserved  in  the  synagogue  with 
great  security. 

Scythe*  in  the  classic  mythology,  the 
sc3rthe  was  one  of  the  attributes  of  Saturn, 
the  god  of  time,  becaiise  that  deity  is  said  to 
have  taught  men  the  use  of  the  implement  in 
a^culture.  But  Saturn  was  also  the  pod  of 
tune;  and  in  modem  iconography  Tune  is 
allegorised  under  the  figure  of  an  old  man, 
with  white  hair  and  beard^  two  large  wings  at 
his  back,  an  hour-glass  m  one  hand  and  a 
scythe  in  the  other.  It  is  in  its  cutting  and 
destructive  quality  that  the  scythe  is  here  re- 
ferred to.  'nme  is  thus  the  great  mower  who 
reaps  his  harvest  of  men.  Masonry  has 
*  adopted  this  symbolism,  and  in  the  Third 
Dc^B^ee  the  scythe  is  described  as  an  emblem 
of  time,  which  cuts  the  brittle  thread  of 
Uf  e  and  makes  havoc  amonp  the  human  race. 

Seal*  A  stamp  on  which  letters  and  a 
device  are  carved  for  the  purpose  of  making 
an  impression,  and  also  the  wax  or  paper  on 
which  the  impression  is  made.  ^  Lord  Coke 
defines  a  seal  to  be  an  impression  on  wax, 
"sigillum  est  cera  impressa,''  and  wax  was 
orinnally  the  legal  material  of  a  seal.  Many 
oldMasonic  diplomas  and  charters  are  still  in 
existence,  where  the  seal  consists  of  a  circular 
tin  box  filled  with  wax,  on  which  the  seal  is 
impressed,  the  box  being  attached  by  a  ribbon 
to  the  parchment.    But  now  the  seal  is  placed 

? generally  on  a  piece  of  circular  paper.  The 
orm  of  a  seal  is  circular;  oval  seals  were  f or- 
meriy  appropriated  to  ecclesiastical  digni- 
taries ana  religious  houses,  and  the  shape 
aUuded  to  the  old  Christian  symbol  of  the 
Vesica  Piscis. 

No  Masonic  document  is  valid  unless  it  has 
appcoided  to  it  the  seal  of  the  Lodge  or  Grand 
Lodge.  Foreign  Grand  Lodges  never  recog- 
nise the  transactions  of  subordinate  Lodges 
out  of  their  Jurisdictions,  if  the  standing  of 
the  Lodgts  is  not  gusnuiteed  by  the  seal  ofthe 


Grand  Lodge  and  the  signatures  of  the  proper 
officers. 

Seal  of  Solomon*  The  Seal  of  Solomon  or 
the  Shield  of  David,  for  under  both  names  the 
same  thing  was  denoted,  is  a  hexagonal  figure 
consisting  of  two  interlaced 
triangles,  thus  forming  the 
outlines  of  a  six-pointed  star. 
Upon  it  was  inscribed  one  of 
the  sacred  names  of  God,  from 
which  inscription  it  was  sup- 
posed principally  to  derive  its 
talismanic  powers.  These 
powers  were  very  extensive,  for  it  was  believed 
that  it  would  extinguish  fire,  prevent  wounds 
in  a  conflict,  and  perform  many  other  wonders. 
The  Jews  called  it  the  Shield  of  David  in  ref- 
erence to  the  protection  which  it  gave  to  its 
possessors.  But  to  the  other  Orientalists  it 
was  more  familiarly  known  as  the  Seal  of  Solo- 
tolotl  Among  these  imaginative  people,  there 
was  a  verv  prevalent  beliS  in  the  magical  char- 
acter of  the  King  of  Israel.  He  was  esteemed 
rather  as  a  ereat  ma^cian  than  as  a  great 
monarchy  ana  by  the  signet  which  he  wore,  on 
which  this  talismanic  s^  was  engraved,  he  is 
supposed  to  have  accomplished  the  most  ex- 
traordinary actions,  and  by  it  to  have  enlisted 
in  his  service  the  labore  of  the  genii  for  the 
construction  of  his  celebrated  Temple. 

Robinson  Crusoe  and  the  Thousand  and  One 
Nights  are  two  books  which  every  child  has 
read,  and  which  no  man  or  woman  ever  for^ 
gets.  In  the  latter  are  many  allusions  to  Sol- 
omon's seal.  Especially  is  there  a  story  of  an 
unlucky  fisherman  who  fished  up  in  his  net  a 
bottle  secured  by  a  leaden  stopper,  on  which 
this  seal  was  impressed.  On  opening  it,  a 
fierce  Afrite,  or  evil  genius,  came  forth,  who 
gave  this  account  of  the  cause  of  his  impris- 
onment. ''Solomon,"  said  he,  "the  son  of 
David,  exhorted  me  to  embrace  the  faith  and 
submit  to  his  authority;  but  I  refused;  upon 
which  he  called  for  Uus  bottle,  and  confined 
me  in  it,  and  closed  it  upon  me  with  the  leaden 
stopper  and  stamped  upon  it  his  seal,  with 
the  great  name  of  God  engraved  upon  it. 
Then  he  gave  the  vessel  to  one  of  the  genii, 
who  submitted  to  him,  with  orders  to  cast  me 
into  the  sea.'' 

Of  all  talismans,  there  is  none,  except,  per- 
haps, the  cross,  wnich  was  so  ^neraUy  prev- 
alent among  the  ancients  as  this  Seal  of  Solo- 
mon or  Shield  of  David.  It  has  been  found  in 
the  cave  of  Elephanta,  in  India,  accompany- 
ing the  image  of  the  Deity,  and  many  other 
places  celebrated  in  the  Brahmanical  and  the 
Buddhist  religions.  Mr.  Hay,  in  an  explora- 
tion into  western  Barbary,  foimd  it  m  the 
harem  of  a  Moor,  and  in  a  Jewish  synagogue, 
where  it  was  suspended  in  front  of  the  recess 
in  which  the  sacred  rolls  were  deposited.  In 
fact,  the  interlaced  triangles  or  seal  of  Solo- 
mon may  be  considered  as  par  excellence  the 
great  Onental  talisman. 

In  time,  with  the  progress  of  the  new  re- 
ligion, it  ceased  to  be  mvested  with  a  magical 
reputation,  although  the  Hermetic  philoso- 
phen  of  the  Middle  Ages  did  employ  it  aa 
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one  of  their  mjrstical  symbols;  but  tnie  to  the 
theory  that  superstitions  may  be  repudiated, 
but  never  will  be  forgotten,  it  was  adopted 
by  the  Christians  as  one  of  the  emblems  of 
their  faith,  but  with  varying  interpretations. 
The  two  triangles  were  said  sometunes  to  be 
symbols  of  fire  and  water,  sometimes  of  prayer 
and  remission,  sometimes  of  creation  and  re- 
demption^ or  of  life  and  death,  or  of  resurrec- 
tion and  judgment.  But  at  length  the  eccle- 
siologists  seem  to  have  settled  on  the  idea  that 
the  figure  should  be  considered  as  represent- 
ing the  two  natures  of  our  Lord — ^his  Divine 
and  his  human.  And  thus  we  find  it  dis- 
persed all  over  Europe,  in  medallions,  made  at 
a  very  early  period,  on  the  breasts  of  the  re- 
cumbent emgies  of  the  dead  as  they  lie  in  their 
tombs,  and  more  especially  in  churches,  where 
it  is  presented  to  us  either  carved  on  the  walls 
or  painted  in  the  windows.  Ever3rwhere  in 
Europe,  and  now  in  this  country,  where  eccle- 
siastical architecture  is  beginning  at  length  to 
find  a  development  of  taste,  is  this  old  East- 
em  talisman  to  be  found  doing  its  work  as  a 
Christian  emblem.  The  spirit  of  the  old  talis- 
manic  faith  is  gone,  but  the  form  remains,  to 
be  nourished  by  us  as  the  natural  homage  of 
the  present  to  the  past. 

Among  the  old  Kabbalistic  Hebrews,  the 
Seal  of  Solomon  was,  as  a  talisman,  of  course 
deemed  to  be  a  sure  preventive  against  the 
danger  of  fire.  The  more  modem  Jews,  still 
believing  in  its  talismanic  virtues,  placed  it 
as  a  safeguard  on  their- houses  and  on  their 
breweries,  because  they  were  especially  liable 
to  the  danger  of  fire.  The  common  people, 
seeing  this  figure  affixed  always  to  Jewish 
brew-bouses,  mistook  it  for  a  sign,  and  in 
time,  in  Upper  Germany,  the  hexagon,  or  Seal 
of  Solomon,  was  adopted  by  German  innkeep- 
ers as  the  sign  of  a  beer-house,  just  as  the 
chequers  have  been  adopted  in  England, 
though  with  a  different  history,  as  the  sign  of  a 
tavem. 

Seals,  Book  €i  the  Seven.  "And  I  saw/' 
says  St.  John  in  the  Apocalypse  (v.  1),  "m 
the  right  hand  of  him  that  sat  on  the  throne  a 
book  written  within  and  on  the  back  side, 
sealed  with  seven  seds."  The  seal  denotes 
that  which  is  secret,  and  seven  is  the  number 
of  perfection;  hence  the  Book  of  the  Seven 
Setus  is  a  symbol  of  that  knowledge  which  is 

Profoundly  secured  from  all  unhallowedsearch. 
Q  reference  to  the  passage  quoted,  the  Book 
of  the  Seven  Seals  is  adopted  as  a  sjrmbol  in 
the  Apocalyptic  Degree  of  the  Kniehts  of  the 
East  and  West,  the  Gteventeenth  of  the  Ancient 
and  Accepted  Kite. 

Seals,  Keepw  of  the.  An  officer  who 
has  charge  of  the  seal  or  seals  of  the  Lodge. 
It  is  foimd  in  some  of  the  high  degrees  and 
in  continental  Lod^,  but  not  recognized  in 
the  York  or  American  Rites.  In  German 
Lodges  he  is  called  Siegelbewahrer,  and  in 
French,  Ocarde  des  Sceaux. 

Search  for  Truth.  This  is  the  object  of 
all  Freemasonry  and  it  is  pursued  from  the 
first  to  the  last  step  of  initiation.  The  Ap- 
prentioe  begms  it  seeking  for  the  light  which  is 


symbolized  by  the  Word,  itself  only  a  eymbol 
of  Truth.  As  a  Fellow-Craft  he  continues  the 
search,  still  asking  for  more  hght.  And  the 
Master  Mason,  thinking  that  he  has  reached 
it,  obtains  only  its  substitute;  for  the  Tme 
Word,  Divine  Truth,  dwells  not  in  the  first 
temple  of  our  earthly  life,  but  can  be  found 
only  in  the  second  temple  of  the  eternal  life. 

There  is  a  beautiful  allegory  of  the  great 
Milton,  who  thus  describes  the  search  after 
truth:  ''Truth  came  into  the  world  with  her 
Divine  Master,  and  was  a  perfect  shape  and 
glorious  to  look  upon.  But  when  he  as- 
cended, and  his  apostles  after  him  were  laid 
asleep,  there  straight  arose  a  wicked  race  of 
deceivers,  who,  as  tne  story  ^oes  of  the  Eg7i>- 
tiaa  Typhon,  with  his  conspirators,  how  they 
dealt  with  the  good  Osiris,  took  the  virgin 
Truth,  hewed  her  lovely  frame  into  a  thousand 
pieces,  and  scattered  them  to  the  four  winds 
of  heaven.  Ever  since  that  time  the  friends 
of  Truth,  such  as  durst  appear,  imitating  the 
careful  search  that  Isis  made  for  the  mangled 
body  of  Osiris,  went  up  and  down,  gathering 
up  limb  by  limb  still  as  they  could  find  them." 
^  Seceders*  During  the  anti-Masonic  ex- 
citement in  America,  which  gave  rise  to  the 
anti-Masonic  party,  many  Masons,  fearing 
the  loss  of  popularitv,  or  governed  by  an  er- 
roneous view  of  the  character  of  Freemasonry, 
withdrew  from  the  Order,  and  took  a  part  m 
the  pohtical  and  rehgious  opposition  to  it. 
These  men  called  themselves,  and  were  recog- 
nized by  the  title  of,  "seceders"  or  "seceding 
Masons." 

Second  Temple.  BeeTempleofZenMabeU 

Secrecy  and  SUence.  These  virtues  con- 
stitute the  very  essence  of  all  Masonic  charac- 
terj  they  are  tne  ^afeguard  of  the  Institution, 
giving  to  it  all  its  security  and  perpetuity,  ana 
are  enforced  by  frequent  admomtions  in  all 
the  degrees,  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest. 
The  Entered  Apprentice  begins  his  Masonic 
career  by  learning  the  duty  of  secrecy  and  si- 
lence. .Hence  it  is  appropriate  that  in  that 
degree  which  is  the  consummation  of  initia- 
tion, in  which  the  whole  cycle  of  Masonic 
science  is  completed,  the  abstruse  machinery 
of  symbolism  should  be  employed  to  impress 
the  same  important  virtues  on  the  mind  of  the 
neophyte. 

The  same  principles  of  secrecy  and  silence 
existed  in  all  the  ancient  mysteries  and  sys- 
tems of  worship.  When  Aristotle  was  asked 
what  thing  appeared  to  him  to  be  most  diffi- 
cult of  performance,  he  repUed,  "To  be  secret 
and  silent.'' 

"If  we  turn  our  eyes  back  to  antiquity," 
says  Calcott,  "we  shall  find  that  the  old  Egyp- 
tians had  so  great  a  regard  for  silence  and  se- 
crecy in  the  mysteries  of  their  rehgion,  that 
they  set  up  the  god  Harpocrates,  to  whom 
they  paid  peculiar  honour  and  veneration, 
who  was  represented  with  the  right  hand 
placed  near  the  heart,  and  the  left  down  by 
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ApuleiuBy  who  was  an  initiate  in  the  mys- 
teriee  of  Isifl,  says:  '*By  nopenlwillleverbe 
compiled  to  dudoee  to  the  uninitiated  the 
things  that  I  have  had  intrusted  to  me  on  con- 
dition of  sil«ioe." 

Lobeck,  in  his  Aglaophamus,  has  collected 
several  examples  of  the  reluctance  with  whidi 
the  ancients  approached  a  mystical  subject, 
and  the  manner  in  which  they  shraiik  from 
divulging  any  explanation  or  fable  which  had 
been  Belated  to  them  at  the  mysteries,  under 
the  seal  of  secrecy  and  silence. 

And,  lastly,  in  the  school  of  Pjrthagoras, 
these  lesBons  were  taught  by  the  sage  to  his 
disciples.  A  novitiate  of  five  years  was  in>- 
poeed  upon  each  inipil,  which  period  was  to  be 
passed  m  total  sikoice,  and  m  religious  and 
philosophical  contemplation.  And  at  length, 
when  he  was  admitted  to  fuU  fellowship  in 
the  societsr,  an  oath  of  secrecy  was  admrnis- 
tered  to  him  on  the  sacred  tetractys,  which 
was  equivalent  to  the  Jewish  Tetragramnu^ 
ton. 

Silence  and  secrecv  are  called  "the  cardinal 
virtues  of  a  Select  Master,"  in  the  Ninth  or 
Select  Master's  De^^e  of  the  American  Rite. 

Among  the  Egyptians  the  sign  of  silence 
was  made  by  pressmg  the  index  finger  of  the 
right  hand  on  the  lips.  It  was  thus  that  they 
represented  Harpocrates,  the  god  of  silence, 
whose  statue  was  placed  at  the  entrance  of  all 
temples  of  Isis  and  Serapis,  to  indicate  that 
silence  and  secrecy  were  to  be  preserved  as  to 
all  that  occurred  within. 

Secretary.  The  recording  and  correspond- 
ing officer  of  a  Lodge.  It  is  his  duty  to  keep  a 
]uit  and  true  recora  of  all  things  proper  to  oe 
written,  to  receive  ail  monejrs  that  are  due  the 
Lodge,  and  to  pay  them  over  to  the  Treasurer. 
The  jewel  of  his  office  is  a  pen,  and  his  posi- 
tion m  the  Lodge  is  on  the  mi  of  the  Worship- 
ful Master  in  front. 

Secretarjr-General  ot  the  H<rfy  Empire. 
The  title  given  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Su- 
rname Council  of  the  Ancient  and  Accepted 
Kite. 

Secretary,  Grand.    See  Qrand  Secrefary. 

Secret  Doctrine.  The  secret  doctrine  of 
the  Jews  was,  according  to  Steinschneider, 
nothing  else  than  a  system  of  metaphysics 
founded  on  the  commentaries  on  the  law  and 
the  legends  of  the  Talmudists.  Of  this  secret 
doctrine,  Maimonides  says:  '' Beware  that 
you  take  not  these  words  of  the  wise  men  in 
their  literal  signification,  for  this  would  be  to 
degrade  and  sometimes  to  contradict  the  sacred 
doctrine.  Search  rather  for  the  hidden  sense: 
and  if  you  cannot  find  the  kernel,  let  the  shell 
alone,  and  confess  that  you  cannot  under- 
stand it."  All  mystical  societies,  and  even 
hberal  philosophers,  were,  to  a  comparatively 
recent  period,  accustomed  to  veil  the  true 
meaning  of  their  instructions  in  intentional 
obscurity,  lest  the  unlearned  and  uninitiated 
should  be  offended.  The  Ancient  Mysteries 
had  their  secret  doctrine;  so  had  the  school 
of  Pythagoras,  and  the  sect  of  the  Gnostics. 
The  Alchemists,  as  Hitchcock  has  clearly 
showBi  gave  asecret  and  q>iritual  meaning  to 


their  jargon  about  the  transmutation  of  met- 
als, the  elixir  of  life,  and  the  philosopher's 
stone.  Freemaaonrv  alone  has  no  secret  doc- 
trine. Its  philosophy  is  open  to  the  world. 
Its  modes  of  recognition  by  which  it  secures 
identification,  and  its  rites  and  ceremonies 
which  are  its  method  of  instruction,  alone  are 
secret.  All  men  may  know  the  tenets  of  the 
Masonic  creed. 

Secret  Master.  The  Fourth  Degree  in 
the  Ancient  and  Accepted  Scottish  Rite,  and 
the  first  of  what  are  called  the  ''  Ineffable  De- 
grees." It  refers  to  those  circumstances 
which  occurred  at  the  Temple  when  Solomon 
repaired  to  the  buildinc[  for  the  purpose  of 
supplying  the  loss  of  its  illustriousl>uilder  by 
the  appointment  of  seven  experts,  among 
whom  were  to  be  divided  the  labors  which 
heretofore  had  been  entrusted  to  one  i^gantic 
mind.  The  lecture  elaboratelv  explams  the 
mystic  meaning  of  the  sacred  things  which 
were  contained  m  the  Sanctum  Sanctorum,  or 
Hdv  of  Holies. 

The  Lodge  is  hung  with  black  curtains 
strewed  witli  tears,  symbolic  of  grief.  There 
should  be  caghty-one  li^ts,  distributed  by 
nine  times  nine;  but  this  number  is  of  ten  dis- 
pensed with,  and  three  times  three  substi- 
tuted.   Later  rituals  reduce  them  to  eight. 

There  are  but  two  presiding  officers — a 
Master,  styled  ''Puissant,"  and  representing 
King  Solomon,  and  an  Inspector,  representing 
Adoniram,  the  son  of  Aboa,  who  had  the  in- 
spection of  the  workmen  on  Mount  Lebanon, 
and  who  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  Secret 
Master. 

Sobmon  is  seated  in  the  east,  clothed  in 
mourning  robes  lined  with  ermine,  holding  a 
scepter  in  his  hand,  and  decorated  with  a  Inue 
sash  from  the  right  shoulder  to  the  left  hip, 
from  which  is  suspended  a  triangle  of  gold. 
Before  him  is  placed  a  triangular  altar,  on 
which  is  deposited  a  wreath  of  laurel  and  olive 
leaves. 

Adoniram,  called  "Venerable  Inspector,'' 
is  seated  in  the  west,  but  without  any  imple- 
ment of  office,  in  commemoration  of  the  fact 
that  the  works  were  suspended  at  the  time  of 
the  institution  of  this  defftee.  He  is  deco- 
rated with  a  triangular  white  collar,  bordered 
with  black,  from  which  is  suspended  an  ivorv 
key,  with  the  letter  Z  engraved  thereon,  which 
constitute  the  collar,  and  jewel  of  the  degree. 
These  decorations  are  worn  by  aU  the  breth- 
ren. 

The  apron  is  white  edged  with  black  and 
with  black  strings;  the  fiap  blue,  with  an  open 
eye  thereon  embroidered  m  gold.  The  mod- 
em ritualprescribes  that  two  branches  of  olive 
and  laurel  crossing  each  other  shall  be  on  the 
middle  of  the  apron. 

Secret  Monitor*  An-  honorary  or  side 
degree  v^  commonly  conferred  in  the  United 
States.  The  communication  of  it  is  not  ac- 
companied, it  is  true,  with  anv  impressive 
ceremonies,  but  it  inculcates  a  lesson  of  un- 
faltering friendship  which  the  prospect  of 
dan^r  could  not  appal,  and  the  nour  of  ad- 
versity could  not  betray.    It  is,  in  fact,  de- 
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voted  to  the  practical  eluddation  of  the  Ma- 
sonic virtue  of  Brotherly  Love.  In  conferring 
it,  those  paasages  of  Scripture  which  are  con- 
tained in  the  twentieth  chapter  of  the  Ist 
Book  of  Samuel,  from  the  sixteenth  to  the 
twenty-third,  and  from  the  thirty-fifth  to  the 
forty-second  verses  inclusive,  are  usually  con- 
sidered as  appropriate.  It  may  be  conferred 
on  a  wjTihy  Master  Mason  by  anybrother  who 
is  in  possession  of  its  ritual.  There  was  in 
Holland,  in  1778,  a  secret  Masonic  societv 
called  the  Order  of  Jonathan  and  David, 
which  was  probably  much  the  same  as  this 
American  aegree.  Kloss  in  his  Catalooue 
(1910^)  gives  the  title  of  a  book  published  in 
that  year  at  Amsterdam  which  gives  its  stat- 
utes and  formulary  of  reception. 

Secret  oi  the  Secrets,  The.  A  degree 
cited  in  the  nomenclature  of  Fustier. 

Secret  Societies.  Secret  societies  mav  be 
divided  into  two  classes:  First,  those  whose 
secrecy  consists  in  nothing  more  than  meth- 
ods by  which  the  members  are  enabled  to  rec- 
ognise each  other;  and  in  certain  doctrines, 
symbols,  or  instructions  which  can  be  ob- 
tained only  after  a  process  of  initiation,  and 
under  the  promise  that  they  shall  be  made 
known  to  none  who  have  not  submitted  to  the 
same  initiation;  but  which,  with  the  exception 
of  these  particulars,  have  no  reservations  from 
the  pubbc.  And  secondly,  of  those  societies 
which,  in  addition  to  their  secret  modes  of  rec- 
ognition and  secret  doctrine,  add  an  entire  sec- 
recy as  to  the  object  of  their  association,  the 
times  and  places  of  their  meeting,  and  even  the 
very  names  of  their  members.  To  the  first  of 
these  classes  bebng  all  those  moral  or  religious 
secret  associations  which  have  existed  from  the 
earliest  times.  Such  were  the  Ancient  Myster- 
ies, whose  object  was,  by  their  initiations,  to 
cultivate  a  purer  worship  than  the  popular 
one;  such,  too,  the  schools  of  the  old  philoso- 
phers, like  Pythagoras  and  Plato,  who  in  their 
esoteric  instructions  taught  a  higher  doctrine 
than  that  which  they  communicated  to  their 
exoteric  scholars.  Such,  too,  are  the  modem 
secret  societies  which  have  adopted  an  exclu- 
sive form  onlv  that  thev  may  restrict  the  social 
enjoyment  which  it  is  their  object  to  cultivate, 
or  the  system  of  benevolence  for  which  l^ey 
are  orgsnised,  to  the  persons  who  are  united 
with  them  by  the  tie  of  a  common  covenant, 
and  the  possession  of  a  common  knowledge; 
such,  lastlv,  is  Freemasonry,  which  is  a  secret 
societv  oiuY  as  respects  its  signs,  a  few  of  its 
legends  and  traditions,  and  its  method  of  in- 
culcating its  mystical  philosophy,  but  which, 
as  to  everything  else — its  design,  its  object,  its 
mOTal  and  religious  tenets,  and  the  great  doc- 
trine which  it  teaches — is  as  open  a  society  as 
if  it  met  on  the  highways  bezieath  the  sun  of 
day,  and  not  withm  the  well-guarded  portals 
of  a  Lodge.  To  the  second  class  of  secret  so- 
cieties bdong  those  which  sprung  up  first  in 
the  Middle  Ages,  like  the  Vehm  OeridU  of 
Westphalia,  formed  for  the  secret  but  certain 
punishment  of  criminals  j  and  in  the  ei^t- 
eenth  century  those  political  societies  like  the 
Carbonari,  which  have  been  oxganisedat  revo- 


lutionary periods  to  restst  the  oppression  or 
overthrow  the  despotimi  of  t3rrannical  gov- 
ernments. It  is  evident  that  these  two  rlnrpro 
of  secret  societies  are  entirely  different  in 
character:  but  it  has  been  the  great  error  of 
writers  like  Barruel  and  Robison,  who  have 
attacked  Freemasonry  on  the  groimd  of  its 
being  a  secret  association  that  they  utterly 
confounded  the  two  classes. 

An  interesting  discussion  on  this  subject 
took  place  in  1848,  in  the  National  Assembly 
of  France,  during  the  consideration  of  those 
articles  or  the  law  by  which  secret  societies 
were  prohibited.  A  part  of  this  discussion  is 
worth  preserving,  and  is  in  the  following 
words: 

M.  VoUtte:  I  should  like  to  have  one  define 
what  is  meant  by  a  secret  society. 

M.  Coquerd:  Those  are  secret  societies 
which  have  made  none  of  the  declarations  pre- 
scribed by  law. 

Af .  PauUn  QiUon:  I  would  ask  if  Frtema- 
Bonry  is  also  to  be  suppressed? 

Af.  Flofon:  I  begin  by  declaring  that,  under 
a  repubUoan  government,  every  secret  society 
having  for  its  object  a  change  of  the  form  of 
such  government  ou^t  to  be  severely  dealt 
with.  Secret  societies  may  be  directed 
i^dnst  the  sovereignty  of  the  people;  and 
this  is  the  reason  why  I  ask  for  their  suppres- 
sion; but,  from  the  want  of  a  precise  defini- 
tion, /  tooidd  not  denre  to  <<K^, «  secret  eocir 
eUeSf  aaaembliee  that  are  verfecUy  mnoeent. 
AU  my  life,  xmtil  the  24th  of  February,  have  I 
lived  m  secret  societies.  Now  I  desire  them 
no  more.  Yes,  we  have  spent  our  life  in  con- 
spiracies, and  we  had  the  right  to  do  so :  for 
we  lived  under  a  government  which  did  not 
derive  its  sanctions  from  the  people.  To-day 
I  declare  that  under  a  republican  government, 
and  with  universal  suffrage,  it  is  a  crime  to  be- 
long to  such  an  association. 

M .  Coquerd:  As  to  Freemasonry,  3rour  com- 
mittee has  decided  that  it  U  not  a  secret  society. 
A  society  may  have  a  secret,  and  yet  not  be  a 
secret  society.  I  have  not  the  honor  of  being 
a  Freemason. 

The  President:  The  thirteenth  article  has 
been  amended,  and  decided  that  a  secret  so- 
deUf  is  one  tomch  seeks  to  eoncealits  existence 
and  its  objects. 

Secret  TAiiIt.    Bee  VavU,  Secret. 

Sectarianism.  Masonry  repudiates  all 
sectarianism,  and  recognises  the  tenets  of  no 
sect  as  preferable  to  wose  of  any  other,  re- 
ouiring  m  its  followers  assent  only  to  those 
dogmas  <^  the  universal  religion  which  teach 
the  existence  of  God  and  the  resurrection  to 
eternal  life.    (See  ToleraHon.) 

Secular  Loidkes*  The  epithet  secular  has 
sometimes,  but  very  incorrectly,  been  applied 
to  subordinate  Lodges  to  distinguish  them 
from  Grand  Lodges.  In  such  a  connection 
the  word  is  unmeaning,  or,  what  is  worse,  is 
a  term  bearing  a  meaning  entirely  different 
ht>m  that  which  was  intended  by  the  writer. 
''Secular,"  says  Richardson,  "is  used  as  di»- 
tinguished  from  eternal,  and  equivalent  to 
temporal;    pertaining  to  temporal  thisflSy 
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things  of  this  world:  worldly;  also  opposed 
to  spiritual,  to  holy."  And  every  other  ortho- 
epist  gives  subat>antia11y  the  same  definition. 
It  is  then  evident,  from  this  definition,  that 
the  word  secidar  may  be  applied  to  all  Masonic 
bodies,  but  not  to  one  class  of  them  in  con- 
tradistinction to  another.  All  Masonic  Lodges 
are  secular,  becaiise  they  are  worldly,  and  not 
spiritual  or  holy  institutions.  But  a  subor- 
dmate  Lodge  is  no  more  secular  than  a  Grand 
Ix)d2e. 

Sedition  Act.  On  July  12, 1799,  the  Brit- 
ish Parliament,  alarmed  at  the  progress  of 
revolutionary  principles,  enacted  a  law,  com- 
monly known  as  the  sedition  Act,  for  the 
suppression  of  secret  societies;  but  the  true 
prmciples  of  Freemasonry  were  so  well  under- 
stood bv  the  legidators  of  Great  Britain, 
many  of  whom  were  members  of  the  Order, 
that  the  following  clause  was  inserted  in  the 
Act: 

'*And  whereas,  certain  societies  have  been 
long  accustomed  to  be  holden  in  this  kingdom, 
under  the  denomination  of  Lodges  of  Freo- 
maaons,  the  meetings  whereof  have  been  in  a 
great  measure  directed  to  charitable  purposes, 
be  it  therefore  enacted,  that  nothing  in  this 
Act  shall  extend  to  the  meetings  of  any  such 
society  or  Lodge  which  shall,  before  the  pass- 
ing of  this  Act,  have  been  usually  holden 
under  the  said  denomination,  and  in  conform- 
ity to  the  rules  prevailing  among  the  said  so- 
cieties of  Freemasons.'' 

ScM^nS*  One  of  the  five  human  senses, 
whose  importance  is  treated  of  in  the  Fellow- 
Craft's  Degree.  By  si^t,  things  at  a 
distance  are,  as  it  were,  brou^t  near,  and 
obstacles  of  space  overcome.  So  in  Freema- 
sonry, by  a  judicious  use  of  this  sense,  in 
modes  woich  none  but  Masons  comprehend, 
men  distant  from  each  other  in  language,  in 
religion,  and  in  politics,  are  brou^t  near, 
and  the  impediments  of  birth  and  prejudice  are 
overthrown.  But,  in  the  natural  world,  sight 
cannot  be  exercised  without  the  necessary 
assistance  of  light,  for  in  darkness  we  are  un- 
able to  see.  So  in  Masonry,  the  peculiar  ad- 
vantages of  Masonic  sight  require,  for  their 
enjoyment,  the  blessing  of  Masonic  light.  Illu- 
minated by  its  Divine  rays,  the  Mason  sees 
where  others  are  blind:  and  that  which  to 
the  profane  is  but  the  darkness  of  ignorance, 
is  to  the  initiated  filled  with  the  light  of  knowl- 
edge and  understanding. 

Seekers.  (Chercheurs.)  The  First  D^ree 
of  the  Order  of  Liitiated  Kodghts  and  Brothers 
of  Asia. 

Selldd  Scluimagan.  A  secret  Moslem 
Society,  called  also  the  Candidati,  from  being 
clothed  in  white.  They  taught  that  the 
wicked  would  be  transformed,  after  death, 
into  beasts,  while  the  good  would  be  reab- 
sorbed into  the  Divine  Creator.  The  chief 
was  known  as  the  Veiled  Prophet. 

SeJJln.  The  Arabic  register  of  all  the 
wicked,  also  the  title  of  the  residence  of  Eblis. 

Selamu  Aleilnim,  Es.  The  Arabic  salu- 
tation of  ''Peace  be  with  you";  which  meets 
with   tJie  response   **Akikum  es  Seiaam" 


These  eapresBtons  are  prominently  in  use  by 
ancient  Arabic  associations. 

Select  Master.  The  Ninth  Degree  in  the 
American  Rite,  and  the  last  of  the  two  con- 
ferred in  a  Council  of  Ro|ral  and  S^ect 
Masters.  Its  officers  are  a  Tlirice  Illustrious 
Grand  Master,  Illustrious  Hiram  of  T^re, 
Principal  Conductor  of  the  Works,  Treasurer, 
Recorder,  Captun  of  the  Guards,  Conductor 
of  the  Council,  and  Steward.  The  first  three 
represent  the  three  Grand  Masters  at  the 
building  of  Solomon's  Temple.  The  symbolic 
colors  are  black  and  red.  the  former  si^iificant 
of  secrecy,  silence,  and  darkness;  the  latter 
of  fervency  and  zeal.  A  Coimcil  is  supposed 
to  consist  of  neither  more  nor  less  than 
twenty-seven;  but  a  smaller  number,  if  not 
less  than  nine,  is  competent  to  proceed  to 
work  or  business.  Tne  candidate,  when 
initiated,  is  said  to  be  ''chosen  as  a  Select 
Master.''  The  historical  object  of  the  degree 
is  to  commemorate  the  deposit  of  an  impor- 
tant secret  or  treasure  which,  after  the  pre- 
liminary reparations,  is  said  to  have  been 
made  by  Hintm  Abif .  The  place  of  meeting 
represents  a  secret  vault  beneath  the  Temple. 

A  controversy  has  sometimes  arisen  among 
ritualists  as  to  whether  the  degree  of  Select 
Master  should  precede  or  follow  that  of 
Royal  Master  in  the  order  of  conferring. 
But  the  arrangement  now  existing,  by  which 
the  Royal  Master  is  made  the  First  and  the 
Select  Master  the  Second  Degree  of  Cryptic 
Masonry,  has  been  very  generally  accepted, 
and  this  for  the  best  of  reasons.  It  is 
true  that  the  circumstances  referred  to  in 
the  degree  of  Royal  Master  occurred  during 
a  period  of  time  which  lies  between  the  death 
of  the  Chief  Builder  of  the  Temple  and  the 
completion  of  the  edifice,  while  those  referred 
to  in  the  degree  of  Select  Master  occurred 
anterior  to  the  builder's  death.  Hence,  in 
the  order  of  time,  the  events  conmiemorated 
in  the  Select  Master's  Degree  took  place 
anterior  to  those  which  are  related  in  the 
degree  of  Royal  Master;  although  in  Masonic 
sequence  the  latter  degree  is  conferred  before 
the  former.  This  apparent  anachronism  is, 
however,  reconciled  by  the  explanation  that 
the  secrets  of  the  Select  Master's  Degree 
were  not  brought  to  light  tmtil  long  after  the 
existence  of  the  Royal  Master's  Degree  had 
been  known  and  recogniJKd. 

In  other  words,  to  speak  only  from  the 
traditional  point  of  view,  Select  Masters 
had  been  designated,  had  pcnrformed  the 
task  for  which  they  had  been  selected,  and 
had  closed  their  labors,  without  ever  being 
openly  recognised  as  a  class  in  the  Temple 
of  Solomon.  The  business  in  which  they 
were  engaged  was  a  secret  one.  Their  occu- 
pation and  their  very  existence,  according 
to  the  legend,  were  unknown  to  the  great 
body  of  the  Craft  in  the  first  Temple.  The 
Royal  Master's  Degree,  on  the  contrary,  as 
there  was  no  reason  for  concealment,  was 
publicly  conferred  and  acknowledged  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  construction  of  the 
Temple  of  Bolomon;  whereas  the  degree  oi 
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Sdeet  Master,  and  the  important  incidents 
on  which  it  was  founded,  are  not  supposed  to 
have  been  revealed  to  the  Craft  until  the  build- 
ing of  the  temple  of  2ierubbabel.  Hence  the 
Royal  Master's  D^ree  should  always  be  con- 
ferred anterior  to  that  of  the  Select  Master. 

The  proper  jurisdiction  imder  which  these 
degrees  should  be  placed,  whether  under 
Chapters  and  to  be  conferred  preparatory 
to  the  Royal  Arch  Degree  or  under  Councils 
and  to  be  condferred  after  it,  has  excited  dis- 
cuaaion.  The  former  usage  prevails  in  Mary- 
land and  Virginia,  but  the  latter  in  all  the 
other  States.  There  is  no  doubt  that  these 
degrees  belonged  originally  to  the  Ancient 
and  Accepted  Rite,  and  were  conferred  as 
honora^  degrees  b^  the  Inspectors  of  that 
Rite.  This  authority  and  jurisdiction  the 
Supreme  Council  for  the  Southern  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Rite  continued  to  claim  until  the 
year  1870;  although,  through  negligence,  the 
Cloimdls  of  Royal  and  Select  Masters  in  some 
of  the  States  had  been  placed  under  the  con- 
trol of  indep^dent  jurisdictions  called  Grand 
Councils,  like  all  usurped  authority,  how- 
ever, this  claim  of  the  State  Grand  Councils 
does  not  seem  to  have  ever  been  universally 
admitted  or  to  have  been  very  firmly  es- 
tablished. Repeated  attempts  have  been 
made  to  take  the  degrees  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  Councils  and  to  place  them  in  the  Chap- 
ters, there  to  be  conferred  as  preparatory 
to  the  Royal  Arch.  The  General  Grand 
Chapter,  in  the  triennial  session  of  1847, 
adopted  a  resolution  granting  this  permission 
to  all  Chapters  in  States  where  no  Grand 
Councils  exist.  But,  seeing  the  manifest 
injustice  and  inexpediency  of  such  a  measure, 
at  the  following  session  of  1850  it  refused  to 
take  any  action  on  the  subject  of  these 
degrees.  In  1853  it  disclaimed  all  control 
over  them,  and  forbade  the  Chapters  under 
its  jurisdiction  to  confer  them.  As  far  as 
regurds  the  interference  of  the  Ancient  and 
Accepted  Scottish  Rite,  that  question  was  set 
at  rest  in  1870  by  the  Mother  Council,  which, 
at  its  session  at  Baltimore,  formally  relin- 
quished all  further  control  over  them. 

Semellus*  An  officer  in  the  Sixth  Degree 
of  the  Modem  French  Rite,  known  as  the 
Grand  Master  of  Despatches. 

Semester.  The  mot  de  semestre,  or  semi- 
annual word,  is  used  only  in  France.  Every 
six  months  a  secret  word  is  communicated 
by  the  Grand  Orient  to  all  the  Lodges  under 
its  jurisdiction.  This  custom  was  intro- 
duce October  28,  1773,  during  the  Grand 
Mastership  of  the  Duke  of  Chartres,  to  enable 
him  the  better  to  control  the  Lodges,  and  to 
afford  the  members  a  means  whereoy  they 
could  recognize  the  members  who  were  not 
constant  in  their  attendance,  and  also  those 
Masons  who  either  belonged  to  an  unrecog- 
nized Rite,  or  who  were  not  affiliated  with 
any  Lodge.  The  Chapters  of  the  higher 
degrees  receive  a  word  annually  from  the 
Grand  Orient  for  the  same  purpose.  This, 
with  the  password,  is  given  to  the  Tiler  on 
entering  the  Temple. 


Senatorial  Chamber.  When  the  Su- 
preme Council  of  the  Ancient  and  Accepted 
Rite  meets  in  the  Thirty-third  Degree,  it  is 
said  to  meet  in  its  senatorial  chamber. 

Seneschal*  An  officer  found  in  some  of 
the  high  degrees,  as  in  the  Thirty-second  of 
the  Ancient  and  Accepted  Rite,  where  his 
duties  are  similar  to  those  of  a  Warden  of  a 
Lodge^  he  acting  as  the  deputy  of  the  presid- 
ing officer.  The  title  is  derived  from  tiie  old 
German  serine,  house,  and  echalkf  servant. 
The  seneschals  in  the  Middle  Ages  were  the 
lieutenants  of  the  dukes  and  other  great 
feudatories,  and  took  charge  of  the  castles 
of  their  masters  during  their  absoioe. 

Senior  Deacon*    See  Deacon. 

Senior  Entered  Apprentice.  In  the 
ritual  of  the  early  part  of  the  last  century  the 
Senior  and  Jimior  Eintered  Apprentices  acted 
in  the  place  of  the  Deacons,  which  offices 
were  then  unknown.  The  Senior  Entered 
Apprentice  was  placed  in  the  south,  and  his 
duty  was  "to  hear  and  receive  instructions, 
and  to  welcome  strange  Brethren."  (See 
Junior  Entered  Apprentice.) 

Senior  Warden.  The  second  officer  in  a 
Symbolic  Lodge.  He  presides  over  the  Craft 
during  the  hours  of  labor,  as  the  Junior  does 
during  the  hours  of  refreshment,  and  in  the 
absence  of  the  Master  he  performs  his  duty. 
(See  Wardene.) 

Senses»Flve.    SeeFiveSentcB. 

Senses,  Seven.    See  Man. 

Sentinel.  An  officer  in  a  Royal  Arch 
Chapter,  in  a  council  of  Knights  of  the  Red 
Cross,  and  in  a  Commandery  of  Knishts 
Templar,  whose  duties  are  similar  to  t£ose 
of  a  Tiler  in  a  Symbolic  Lodge.  In  some 
bodies  the  word  Janitor  has  been  substituted 
for  SenHneif  but  the  change  is  hardlv  a  good 
one.  Janitor  has  been  more  generally  appro- 
priated to  the  porter  of  a  co]l^;iate  institution, 
and  has  no  old  Masonic  authority  for  its  use. 

Sephlroth.  (Hebrew,  nn^'DD.)  It  is 
a  plural  noun,  the  singular  being  Sephira. 
Buxtorf  (Lex.  Tahn,)  says  the  word  means 
nvmerationej  from  SAPB[AR,  to  number;  but 
the  Eabbahstic, writers  generally  give  it  the 
simification  of  eptendorSf  from  SAPHIRI, 
efiendid.  The  accoimt  of  the  creation  and 
arrangement  of  the  Sephiroth  forms  the  most 
important  portion  of  the  secret  doctrine  of 
the  Eabbalists,  and  has  been  adopted  and 
referred  to  in  many  of  the  high  philosophic 
degreee  of  Masonry.  Some  acquaintance 
with  it,  therefore,  seems  to  be  necessary  to 
the  Mason  who  desires  to  penetrate  into  the 
more  abstruse  arcana  of  his  Order.  (See 
Kabbala.) 

Sephora.  Wife  of  Moses,  and  daiq^ter 
of  Raguel  or  Jethro,  Priest  of  Midian. 
Mentioned  in  the  Fourth  Degree  of  the  French 
Rite  of  Adoption. 

Septenary.   The  number  Seven,  which  see. 

Sepnleher.  The  spirit  of  gratitude  has 
from  the  earliest  perioa  led  men  to  venerate 
the  tombs  in  which  have  been  deposited  the 
remains  of  their  benefactors.  In  all  of  the 
ancient  religioDs  there  were  sacred  tombs  to 
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which  wonhip  was  ]>aid.  The  tombB  of  the 
proj^eta,  preserved  by  the  Israelitee,  gave 
teetiinony  to  their  reverenoe  for  the  memory 
of  these  hoty  personages.  After  the  advent 
of  Christiamty.  the  same  sentiment  of  devo- 
tion led  the  pilgrims  to  visit  the  Holy  Land, 
that  they  might  kneel  at  what  was  beheved  to 
be  the  sepulcher  of  their  Lord.  In  many  of 
the  ehurcnes  of  the  Middle  Ages  there  was  a 
particular  place  near  the  altar  called  the 
sepulcher,  whch  was  used  at  Easter  for  the 
performance  of  solemn  rites  commemorative 
of  the  Savior's  resurrection.  This  custom 
still  ][H!evails  in  some  of  the  churches  on  the 
CTontment.  In  Templar  Masonry,  which  is 
professedly  a  Christian  system,  the  sepulcher 
forms  a  part  of  the  arrangements  of  a  Gom- 
mandery.  In  England,  the  sepulcher  is  within 
the  Asylum,  anof  in  front  of  the  Eminent 
Commander.  In  America  it  is  placed  with- 
out; and  the  scenic  representation  observed 
in  every  well-regulated  and  properly  arranged 
Commandery  furnishes  a  most  unpressive  and 
pathetic  ceremony. 

Sepal€her»  Knight  of  the  Holy.  See 
Knight  of  the  Holy  Sepulcher. 

Seraphim.  (Heb.,  D'^ii^,)  Sinpilar 
Seraph,  signifying  "burning,  fiery."  Celes- 
tial beings  in  attendance  upon  Jehovah, 
mentionea  by  Isaiah.  Similar  to  the  Cheru- 
bim, having  the  human  form,  face,  voice, 
two  hands,  and  two  feet,  but  six  wings,  with 
four  of  which  they  cover  their  faces  and  feet 
— as  a  sign  of  reverence — while  with  two 
they  fty.  Their  specific  office  is  to  sing  the 
praises  of  the  Holy  One,  and  convey  messages 
from  heaven  to  earth. 

Seraphlmy  Order  of.  A  Swedish  Rite, 
instituted  in  1334,  revived  in  1748.  The 
number  of  knights,  exclusive  of  the  royal 
family,  was  twenty-four. 

SenplSy  Hysterles  of.  See  Egyptian 
Myekriee, 

SermonSy  Masonic.  Sermons  on  Masonic 
subjects,  and  delivered  in  churches  before 
Mason(c  bodies  or  on  Masonic  festivals,  are 
peculiar  to  the  British  and  American  Free- 
masons. Neither  the  French  nor  German, 
nor,  indeed,  any  continental  hterature  of 
Masonry,  supphes  us  with  any  examples. 
The  first  Masonic  sermon  of  which  we  have 
any  kuowledge,  from  its  publication^  was 
''A  Greneral  Charge  to  Masons,  dehvered 
at  Christ  Church,  in  Boston,  [Massachusetts], 
on  the  27Ui  of  December,  1749,  by  the  Rev. 
Charles  Brockwell,  A.  M^  published  at  the 
request  of  the  Grand  Officers  and  Brethren 
there."  It  was,  however^  not  printed  at 
Boston,  but  was  first  published  in  the  Free- 
maaorur  Pocket  Companion  for  1754.  Brock- 
well  was  chaplain  of  the  Endish  troops 
stationed  at  Boston.  But  in  America,  at 
least,  the  custom  of  delivering  sermons  on 
St.  John's  day  prevailed  many  years  before. 
In  Dr.  Mackey's  History  of  Preemaaonry  in 
South  CaroUna  (pp.  15-20)  will  be  found  the 
authentic  evidence  that  the  Lodges  in  Charles- 
ton attended  Divine  service  on  December  27, 
1738,  and  for  several  years  after,  on  each 


of  which  occasions  it  is  to  be  presumed  thai 
a  sermon  was  preached.  In  1742  it  is  dia- 
tinctlv  stated,  from  a  contemporary  gasettey 
that  "both  Lodffes  proceeded  regularly,  witii 
the  ensigns  of  their  Order  and  music  oef ore 
them,  to  church,  where  they  heard  a  very 
learned  sermon  from  their  brother,  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Durand."  Brockwell's,  however,  is 
the  first  of  these  early  sermons  which  has 
had  the  good  fortune  to  be  embalmed  in 
type.  But  though  first  delivered,  it  was 
not  the  first  printed.  In  1750,  John  Entiok, 
afterward  the  editor  of  an  edition  of  Ander- 
son's Con^ihUions,  delivered  a  sermon  at 
Walbrook,  England,  entitled  "The  Free 
and  Accepted  Mason  Described/'  The  text 
on  this  occasion  was  from  Acts  zxviii.  22, 
and  had  some  significance  in  reference  to 
the  popular  character  of  the  Order.  "But 
we  desire  to  hear  of  thee  what  thou  thinkest; 
for  as  concerning  this  sect,  we  know  that 
everywhere  it  is  spoken  against."  Entick 
preached  several  other  sermons,  which  were 
printed.  From  that  time,  both  in  England 
and  America,  the  sermon  became  a  very 
usual  part  of  the  public  celebration  of  a 
Masonic  festival.  One  preached  at  New« 
castle-upon-Tyne,  in  1775,  is  in  its  very 
title  a  sermon  of  itself:  "Tne  Basis  of  Free- 
masonry displayed;  or,  an  Attempt  to  show 
that  the  Keneral  ranciples  of  true  Religion^ 
genuine-  Virtue,  and  sound  Morality  are  the 
noble  Foundations  on  which  this  renowned 
Society    is    established:    Being    a    Sermon 

§  reached  in  Newcastle,  on  the  Festival  of 
t.    John   the   Evangelist,    1775,    by   Bro. 
Robert  Green." 

In  1799,  the  Rev.  Jethro  Inwood  pub- 
lished a  volume  of  Semums,  in  which  are 
expressed  and  enforced  the  reUgiouSf  moroL 
and  political  virtues  of  Freemasonry,  preached 
upon  several  occasions  before  ike  Pivoineidl 
Grand  Officers  and  other  Brethren  in  the 
Counties  of  Kent  and  Essex.  In  1849  Spencer 
published  an  edition  of  this  work,  enriched 
Dv  the  valuable  notes  of  Dr.X>liver.  In  1801 
the  Rev.  Thaddeus  Mason  Harris.  Grand 
Chaplain  of  the  Grand  Lodge  and  Grand 
Chapter  of  Massachusetts,  published  at 
Charlestown,  Massachusetts,  a  volume  of 
Discourses  delivered  on  Public  Occasions^ 
iUuatrating  the  Principles,  displaying  the 
Tendency,  and  vindicating  the  Design  of 
Freemeuonry.  This  work  has  also  been 
annotated  m  a  new  edition  by  Dr.  Oliver, 
and  republished  in  his  Golden  Remains  of 
Early  Masonic  Writers,  During  this  century 
there  has  been  an  abundance  of  single  sermons 

{>reached  and  published,  but  no  other  col- 
ected  volume  of  any  by  one  and  the  same 
author  has  been  given  to  the  public  since 
those  of  Dr.  Harris.  Yet  the  fact  that 
annually  in  Great  Britain  and  America 
hundreds  of  sermons  m  praise  or  in  defense 
of  Freemasonry  are  delivered  from  Christian 
pulpits,  is  a  valuable  testimony  ^ven  by 
the  clergy  to  the  purity  of  the  Institution. 

Serpent*  As  a  symbol^  the  serpent  ob- 
tainea  a  prominent  place  m  all  the  ancient 
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initiatioDs  and  religioiifl.  Amopij^  the  Eeyp* 
tiaos  it  was  the  symbol  of  Divine  Wisdom 
when  extended  at  length,  and  the  serpent 
with  his  tail  in  his  mouth  was  an  emblem 
of  eternity.  The  winged  ^be  and  serpent 
symbolized  their  triime  deity.  In  the  ntual 
of  Zoroaster,  the  serj^t  was  a  symbol  of 
the  uniyerse.  In  Chinai  the  ling  between 
two  serpents  was  the  symbol  of  the  world 
g>yenied  by  the  power  and  wisdom  of  the 
Creator.  The  same  device  is  several  times 
repeated  on  the  Isiac  table.  Higgins  (Anaeol,, 
i.,  521)  says  that,  from  the  faculty  which  the 
serpent  possessea  of  renewing  itself,  without 
the  process  of  generation  as  to  outward 
appearance,  by  annually  casting  its  skin, 
it  became,  like  the  Phcenix,  the  emblem  ot 
eternity;  out  he  denies  that  it  ever  repre- 
sented, even  in  Genesis,  the  evil  principle. 
Faber's  theory  of  the  symbolism  of  the 
serpent,  as  set  forth  in  his  work  on  the  Griffin 
<d  Paaan  IdoUxbry^  is  ingenious.  He  says 
that  the  ancients  m  part  derived  their  idea 
of  the  serpent  from  the  first  tempter,  and 
hence  it  was  a  hieroglyphic  of  the  evil  prin- 
ciple. But  as  the  deluge  was  thought  to  have 
emanated  from  the  evil  principle,  the  ser- 
poit  became  a  symbol  ot  the  deluse.  He 
also  re{»esented  the  good  principle;  the 
idea  beinj;  borrowed  from  the  winged  Sera- 
phim which  was  blended  with  the  Cheru- 
bim who  guarded  the  tree  of  life — ^the 
Seraphim  and  Cherubim  being  sometimes 
considered  as  identical;  and  besides,  in 
Hebrew,  ^^V  means  both  a  uraph  and  a 
9erperU.  But  as  the  good  principle  wa& 
always  male  and  female,  the  male  serpent 
represented  the  Great  Father,  Adam  or 
Noah,  and  the  female  serpent  represented 
the  ark  or  world,  the  microcosm  and  the 
macrocosm.  Hence  the  serpent  represented 
the  perpetually  renovated  world,  and  as 
such  was  used  in  all  the  mysteries.  Dr. 
Oliver  brings  his  peculiar  views  to  the  in- 
terpretation, and  says  that  in  Christian 
Masonry  the  serpent  is  an  emblem  of  the 
fall  and  the  subsequent  redemption  of  man. 
In  Ancient  Craft  Masonry,  however,  the  ser- 
poit  does  not  occur  as  a  symbol.  In  the  Tem- 
plar and  in  the  Philosopnic  degrees — such  as 
the  Knight  <A  the  Brazen  Serpent,  where  the 
serpent  is  combined  with  the  cross — it  is  evi- 
dently a  symbol  of  Christ  j  and  thus  the  sym- 
bolion  of  these  degrees  is  closely  connected 
with  that  of  the  Rose  Croix. 

Serpent  and  Cross.  A  ff^bol  used  in 
the  degrees  of  Knights  Temphr  and  Knight 
of  the  Braien  Serpent.  The  cross  is  a  tau 
cross  Ti  and  the  serpent  is  twined  around. 
Its  orii^  is  found  in  Numbers  xxi.  9.  where 
it  is  said,  "Moses  made  a  serpent  oi  brass, 
and  put  it  upon  a  pole.''  The  word  p,  N^, 
here  translated  "a  pole,"  hterally  means  a 
standard,  or  something  elevated  on  high  as 
a  signal,  and  may  be  represented  by  a  cross 
as  well  as  by  a  pole.  Indeed,  Justin  Martyr 
calls  it  a  cross. 

8«rpent,  Knight  of  the  Braien*  See 
KniglU  of  the  Brazen  SerpmL 


Serpent  Worship.  In  ancient  times,  the 
serpent  was  an  object  of  adoration  in  almost 
all  nations^  It  was,  in  fact,  one  of  the 
earliest  deviations  from  the  true  system, 
and  in  almost  all  the  ancient  rites  we  find 
some  allusion  to  the  serpent.  It  was  wor- 
shiped in  India,  Egypt^  Phoenicia,  Babylo- 
nia, Greece,  and  Italy.  Indeed,  so  widely  was 
this  worship  distributed,  presenting  every- 
where so  many  similar  features,  that  it  is 
not  surprising  that  it  has  been  regarded  by 
some  writers  as  the  primitive  religion  of 
man.  And  so  long  did  it  continue,  that 
in  the  sect  of  Ophites  it  became  one  of  the 
earliest  heresies  of  the  church.  In  some 
nations,  as  the  Egyptians,  the  serpent  was 
the  representative  of  the  good  principle: 
but  in  most  of  them  it  was  the  emblem  ot 
the  evil  principle. 

Serving  Brethren.  Masons  whose  duty 
it  is  to  serve  the  Lodge  as  Tilers,  waiters 
at  the  Lodg^  table,  and  to  perform  other 
menial  services,  are  called  in  European 
Lodges  ''serving  brethren."  They  are  not 
known  in  America,  but  were  long  reoo^^iized 
as  a  distinct  class  in  England  and  on  the 
Continent.  In  1763  the  Grand  Lodge  of 
England  adopted  a  regulation  for  their 
initiation,  which,  slightly  modified,  is  still 
in  force.  By  it  every  Looge  is  empowered  to 
initiate  without  chiurge  "serving  orethren,'' 
who  cannot,  however,  become  members  of 
the  Lodge,  although  tney  may  join  another. 
In  military  Lodges  private  soloiers  may  be 
received  as  serving  brethren.  On  the  Conti- 
nent, at  one  time,  a  separate  and  prelimi- 
nary form  of  reception,  with  peeuliar  signs, 
etc.,  was  appropriated  to  those  who  were 
initiated  as  serving  brethren,  and  they  were 
not  permitted  to  advance  beyond  the  first 
degree;  which,  however,  worked  no  in- 
convenience, as  all  the  business  and  re- 
freshment of  the  Lodges  were  done  at  that 
time  in  the  Entered  Apprentice's  Desree. 
The  regulation  for  admitting  serving  brethren 
arose  from  the  custom  of  Lodges  meeting 
at  taverns;  and  as  at  that  period  labor  and 
refreshment  were  intermixed,  the  waiters 
for  the  tavern  were  sometimes  required  to 
enter  the  room  while  the  Lodge  was  in 
session,  and  hence  it  became  necessary  to 
Qualify  them  for  such  service  by  making 
tnem  Masons.  In  France  they  are  called 
Frhee  ServanU;  in  Germany,  Dienenden 
BrUder. 

The  Knights  Templar  had  a  class  called 
serving  brothers,  who  were  not.  however, 
introduced  into  the  Order  imtil  it  nad  greatly 
increased  in  wealth  and  numbers.  The  form 
of  their  reception  varied  very  slightly  from 
that  of  the  Knights;  but  their  habit  was 
different,  being  black.  They  were  designated 
for  the  performance  of  various  services 
inside  or  outside  of  the  Order.  Many  rich 
and  well-bom  men  belonged  to  this  class. 
They  were  permitted  to  take  part  in  the 
election  of  a  Grand  Master.  The  treasurer 
of  the  Order  was  always  a  serving  brother. 
Of  these  serving  brothera  there  were  two 
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kinds:  tervanta  at  arma  and  artificers.  The 
fonner  were  the  moet  highly  esteemed;  the 
latter  being  considered  a  very  inferior  class, 
except  the  ormorerBf  who  were  held,  on 
account  of  the  importance  of  their  occupa- 
tion,  in  higher  estmiation. 

Setll*  It  is  a  theory  of  some  Masonic 
writers  that  the  principles  of  the  Pure  or 
Primitive  Freemasonry  were  preserved  in 
the  race  of  Seth,  wmch  had  alwajrs  kept 
separate  from  that  of  Cain,  but  that  after 
the  flood  they  became  corrupted  by  a  se- 
cession of  a  portion  of  the  Sethites,  who 
established  the  Spurious  Freemasomy  of 
the  Gentiles.  This  theory  has  been  venr 
extensively  advanced  by  Dr.  Oliver  in  all 
his  works.  The  pillars  erected  by  Seth  to 
preserve  the  principles  of  the  arts  and  sciences 
are  mentioned  by  Joeephus.  But  although 
the  Old  Constitutions  speak  of  Seth,  they 
ascribe  the  erection  of  these  pillars  to  the 
children  of  Lamech.  But  in  Uie  hi^  de- 
grees of  Masonry  the  erection  is  attributed 
to  Enoch.    (See  Enoch.) 

Sethos.  In  1731,  the  Abb^  Terrasson  pub- 
lished at  Paris  a  work  entitled  Seihos  kis- 
toire  ou  trie  tirie  dea  monumena  anecdotes  de 
Vancienne  Egyyte,  It  has  passed  through 
a  great  many  editions  and  has  been  translated 
into  German  and  English.  Under  the  form 
of  fiction  it  contains  an  admirable  description 
of  the  initiation  into  the  ancient  Egyptian 
mysteries.  The  labors  and  researches  of 
Terrasson  have  been  very  freely  used  by 
Lenoir,  Clavelj  Oliver,  and  other  writers  on 
the  ancient  imtiations. 

Setting-llaiil*  A  wooden  hammer  used 
by  Operative  Masons  to  ''set"  the  stones 
in  their  proper  positions.  It  is  in  Specu- 
lative Masonry  a  symbol,  in  the  Third 
Degree,  reminoing  us  of  the  death  of  the 
builder  of  the  Temple,  which  is  said  to  have 
been  effected  by  this  instrument.  In  some 
Lodges  it  is  very  improperly  used  by  the 
Master  as  his  gavel,  from  which  it  totally 
differs  in  form  and  in  symbolic  signification. 
The  gavel  is  a  svmbol  of  order  and  decorum; 
the  setting-maul,  of  death  by  violence. 

Setting  Sun.  It  was  the  duty  of  the  Se- 
nior Wardens  to  pay  and  dismiss  the  Craft 
at  the  close  of  day,  when  the  sun  sinks  in 
tiie  West;  so  now  the  Senior  Warden  is  said 
in  the  Lodge  to  represent  the  setting  sun. 

Seven*  In  every  S3rstem  of  antiquity  there 
is  a  freauent  rdTerence  to  this  number, 
showing  mat  the  veneration  for  it  proceeded 
from  some  common  cause.  It  is  ec^ually 
a  sacred  number  in  the  Gentile  as  in  the 
Christian  religion.  Oliver  says  that  this  can 
scarcely  be  ascribed  to  aziy  event,  except  it 
be  the  institution  of  the  Sabbath.  Hiegins 
thinks  that  the  peculiar  circumstance,  pei^ps 
accidental,  of  the  number  of  the  days  of  tne 
week  coinciding  exactly  with  the  number  of 
the  planetary  bodies  probably  procured  for  it 
its  character  of  sanctity,  llie  P^rthagoreans 
called  it  a  perfect  number,  because  it  was  made 
up  of  3  ana  4,  the  triangle  and  the  square,  which 
are  the  two  perfect  figures.    They  called  it 


also  a  yvgfn  number,  and  without  mother, 
comparing  it  to  Minerva,  who  was  a  mother- 
less virgin,  because  it  cannot  by  multipli- 
cation produce  any  number  within  ten, 
as  twice  two  does  four,  and  three  times 
three  does  nine:  nor  can  any  two  numbers, 
by  their  multiplication,  produce  it. 

It  is  sinjgular  to  observe  the  important 
part  occupied  by  the  number  seven  in  all 
the  ancient  systems.  There  were,  for  in- 
stance, seven  ancient  planets,  seven  Pleiades, 
and  seven  Hyades;  seven  altars  burned  con- 
tinually before  the  god  Mithras:  the  Ara- 
bians had  seven  holy  temples;  tne  Hindus 
supposed  the  world  to  be  enclosed  within 
the  compass  of  seven  peninsulas;  the  Goths 
had  seven  deities,  viz.,  the  Sun,  the  Moon, 
Tuisco,  Woden,  Tlior,  Friga,  and  Seatur, 
from  whose  names  are  derived  our  days  of 
the  week;  in  the  Persian  mysteries  were 
seven  spacious  caverns,  throu^  which  the 
as|>irant  had  to  pass;  in  the  Gothic  mys- 
teries, the  candidate  met  with  seven  obstruc- 
tions, which  were  called  the  "road  of  the 
seven  stages";  and,  finally,  sacrifices  were 
always  considered  as  most  efficacious  when 
the  victims  were  seven  in  number. 

Much  of  the  Jewish  ritual  was  governed 
by  this  number,  and  the  etymology  of  the 
word  shows  its  sacred  import,  for  the  radical 
meaning  of  V^D,  shabang,  is,  says  Park- 
hurst,  sufficiencu  or  fulness.  The  Hebrew 
idea,  therefore,  uke  the  Pythagorean,  is  that 
of  perfection.  To  both  the  seven  was  a  per^ 
feet  number.  Again:  ^^^t  means  to  swear, 
because  oaths  were  confirmed  either  by 
seven  witnesses,  or  by  seven  victims  offered 
in  sacrifice,  as  we  r^d  in  the  covenant  of 
Abraham  and  Abimelech.  (Gen.  xxi.  28.) 
Hence,  there  is  a  frequent  recurrence  to  this 
number  in  the  Scriptural  history.  The  Sab- 
bath was  the  sevenSh  day;  Noah  received 
seven  days'  notice  of  the  commencement  of 
the  deluge,  and  was  commanded  to  select 
clean  bewts  and  fowls  by  sevens;  seven  per- 
sons accompanied  him  mto  the  ark;  the 
ark  rested  on  Mount  Ararat  in  the  sevenHh 
month;  the  intervals  between  despatching 
the  dove  were,  each  time,  seven  days;  the' 
waUs  of  Jericno  were  encompassed  seven 
days  by  seven  priests,  bearing  seven  rams' 
horns;  Solomon  was  seven  years  building 
the  Temple,  which  was  dedicated  in  the 
seventh  month,  and  the  festival  lasted  seven 
daysj  the  candlestick  in  the  tabernacle 
consisted  of  seven  branches;  and,  finally,  the 
tower  of  Babel  was  said  to  have  been  ele- 
vated seven  stories  before  the  dispersion. 

Seven  is  a  sacred  number  in  Masonic 
symbolism.  It  has  alwajrs  been  so.  In  the 
earliest  rituals  of  the  last  century  it  was 
said  that  a  Lodxe  required  seven  to  make 
it  perfect;  but  the  only  explanation  to  be 
found  in  any  of  those  rituals  of  the  sacred- 
ness  of  the  number  is  the  seven  liberal  arts 
and  sciences,  which,  according  to  the  old 
''Legend  of  the  Craft,"  were  the  founda- 
tion of  Masonry.  In  modem  ritualism  the 
i^ymbolism  of  seven  has  been   transferred 
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from  the  Firat  to  the  Second  Degree,  and 
there  it  is  made  to  refer  only  to  the  a 
stepg  of  the  Winding  Stain;  but  the  sym- 
bolic seven  ia  to  be  foimd  diffused  in  a  hundred 
ways  over  the  whole  Masonic  syatem. 

*rhe  Bun  was  naturally  the  great  central 
planet   of    the   ancient   seven,    and   is 
represented  as  the  central  light  of  the  s 
in   the   branched   candlestick.     Of  the  days 
of  the  weeli:  one  was  known  as  Sol's  day,  or 
Sunday,  and  as  the 
Sun   was   the    "" 
of  Saturn,  be 
ushered   in   by 
father    Saturn    (or 
Saturday),     whom 
he  Buperaeded.  The 
Jews    got    th-'- 
Sabbath       fr< 
the  Babylonia 
about700B.c.(A 
Faitht,  p.  863;  a 
Bee    Philo    JvdtFui,   Jotephut,    and   Clement 
t^  Alexandria)^  while  Sol's  day  dat«e  from 
tune  immemorial,  and  was  always  a  sacred 
one.    In  a  phalhc  sense,  when  the  sun  has 
been  in  conjunction  with  the  moon,  he  only 
leaves    Luna    after    impro^tion,    and    as 
Porlong,  in  his  fiuiers  ^  L^e,  expresses  it, 
"the  yo'ing  sun  is  that  faint  globe  we  so 
often  see  m  the  arms  of  the  new  moon," 
wfaich  is  m  gestation  with  the  sun.    The 
ocoolt  meaning  of  the  word  Mi-mi  perhaps  ia 


here  revealed,  as  mentioned  in  2  Kings  xviii. 
27,  being  defined  Fireteaier.  Mi  is  the  name 
of  the  sun,  and  as  well  signifies  gold.  It  is 
designated  in  the  musical  scale,  and  is  also 
the  name  of  fire  in  Burmese,  Siamese,  and 
cogaaXe  tongues,  as  mentioned  by  Forlong 
in  treating  of  the  Bariy  Faiiht  of  Western 
A$ia  (vol.  ii.,  p.  66). 

Nert  to  the  sun  in  beauty  and  qtlendor 


•From  this  point  the  ariide  is  br  C.  T.  Mo- 
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the  moon  leads  all  the  hosts  of  heaven. 
And  the  Occidental,  as  well  as  the  Oriental, 
nations  were  strong  moved  in  their  imagi- 
nations by  the  amul  majesty,  the  solemn 
silence,  and  the  grandeut  of  that  brilliant 
body  progresaing  nightly  through  the  starry 
vault:  from  the  distant  plains  of  India  to 
ancient  Egypt,  and  even  those  far-oS  lands 
where  the  uicas  ruled,  altars  were  erected 
to  the  worship  of  the  Moon.  On  evei? 
seventh  day  the  moon  assumed  a  new  phase, 
which  gave  rise  to  festivals  to  Luna  being 
correspondingly  cdebrated:  the  day  so  set 
apart  was  known  as  Moon-aaj,  <»  the  second 
day  of  the  week,  that  following  Stofday. 
''The  Moon,  whose  phases  marked  and 
ppointed  their  holy  d^s."  (Cicero,  7'uaeulan 
Diepuialioru,  Book  I.,  oh.  28.)  In  the 
Hebrew,  Syrian,  Persian,  PhcBnician,  Ctkal- 
dean,  and  Saxon,  the  word  Seven  signifies 
full  or  eompiele,  and  every  seventh  day  after 
the  first  quarter  the  moon  is  complete  in  its 
change.  In  all  countries  the  moon  is  best 
known  under  the  beautiful  figure  of  the  u>^ 
veiliiig  Queen  of  Heaven. 

The  relative  Taluee  of  Seven  in  the  musical 
scale  and  in  the  ancient  planetary  formula 
are  as  follows: 


Ut  . 


La  . 

The  eminent  profeasor  of  muaie,  Carl  Berg- 
stein,  in  connection  herewith,  fumisbee  the 
information  that  Guide  Aretinus,  Monk,  in 
the  eleventh  century,  the  great  reformer  of 

-■-    iQYeQted  the  staff,  several  keys,  and 

u.^  .uunes  uJ,   r«,   mi,  fa,  sot,  la.  ti;  they 
being  taken  from  a  prayer  to  St.  John  to  pro- 
tect the  voice,  running  thus: 
Ut  queant  Uzis  Smonan  Sbris 
Jf  ira  Esstorum  Famuli  tuorum 
Solve  poUuti       Labii  reatum,  Saaote  Johannes. 


For  that  (or  to  enable)  with  expanded  breast 

Thyaervar' "-'-'- —-  -"" - 

Deeda,  foi 
tared." 

The  syllable  uJ  has  since  been  changed  for 
the  more  aatirfactoiy  do. 

In  the  year   1562  there  was  printed  at 
Leipzig  a  work  entitled  HevUUogivm  VvrgUii 

honor  of  the  number  Seven. 

!ven  parts,  each  embracing 
seven  divisions.  In  1624  appeared  in  Lon- 
don a  curious  work  on  the  subject  of  numbers, 
bearing  Uie  following  title:  "The  Secret  of 
.Vumbera  according  la  Theological,  Ariih- 
metiad,  Oeometrical,  and  Harmonical  Com- 
pubUion;  dratm,  for  IA«  better  part,  out  of 
Ihoae  Anaente,  aa  oeB  a»  Neoleriquei.  Pleas- 
ing to  read,  profitable  to  understand,  opening 


.  Moon  .    . 

SilTor. 

.  Mercury. 
.  VeniM  .    . 
.  Sun  .    .   . 

isr- 

.  Mm.    .    . 

Iron. 

.  Jupiter    . 

Tin. 

.  Saturn     . 

Lead. 
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themselves  to  the  capacities  of  both  learned 
and  unlearned;  being  no  other  than  a  key 
to  lead  men  to  any  doctrinal  knowledge 
whatsoever."  In  the  ninth  chapter  the 
author  has  given  many  notable  opinions 
from  learned  men,  to  prove  the  excellency 
of  the  number  Seven.  ''First,  it  neither 
begets  nor  is  begotten,  aoooroing  to  the 
sa^ying  of  Philo.  Some  numbers,  indeed, 
within  the  compass  of  ten,  beget,  but  are 
not  begotten;  and  that  is  the  unarie.  Others 
are  besotten,  but  beget  not,  as  the  octonarie. 
Only  the  septenaries  have  a  prerogative  above 
them  all,  they  neither  beget  nor  are  begotten. 
Tliis  is  its  first  divinity  or  perfection.  Second- 
ly, this  is  a  harmonical  number,  and  the 
well  and  foimtain  of  that  fair  and  lovelv 
Sigamma,  because  it  indudeth  within  itself 
all  nuuiner  of  harmony,  "thirdly,  it  is  a 
theological  number,  consisting  of  i>erfection. 
Fourtmy,  because  of  its  compositure;  for 
it  is  compounded  of  the  first  two  perfect 
numbers  equal  and  unequal,  three  ana  four: 
for  the  number  two,  consisting  df  repeated 
unity,  which  is  no  number,  is  not  pierfect. 
Now  every  one  of  these  being  exceUent  of 
themselves  (as  hath  been  demonstrated),  how 
can  this  number  be  but  far  more  excellent, 
consisting  of  them  aU,  and  i>articipating,  as 
it  were,  of  aU  their  excellent  virtues  r' 

Hippocrates  says  that  the  septenary  niun- 
ber,  by  its  occult  virtue,  tends  to  the  accom- 

Slimment  of  aU  things,  is  the  dispenser  of 
fe  and  fountain  of  all  its  changes:  and. 
like  Shakespeare,  he  'divides  the  life  ot 
man  into  seven  ages.  In  seven  months 
a  child  may  be  bom  and  live,  and  not  be- 
fore. Anciently  a  child  was  not  named 
before  seven  days,  not  being  accounted 
fuUy  to  have  life  ocaore  that  periodical  dav. 
The  teeth  spring  out  in  the  seventh  month, 
and  are  renewed  in  the  seventh  year,  when 
5nfancy  is  changed  into  childhood.  At  thrice 
seven  years  the  faculties  are  developed, 
manhood  commences,  and  we  become  legal- 
ly competent  to  all  civil  acts;  at  four 
times  seven  man  is  in  fuU  possession  of  his 
strength;  at  five  times  seven  he  is  fit  for 
the  business  of  the  world;  at  six  times  seven 
he  becomes  grave  and  wise,  or  never;  at 
seven  times  seven  he  is  in  his  apogee,  and 
from  that  time  he  decays;  at  eight  times 
seven  he  is  in  his  first  climacteric:  at  nine 
times  seven,  or  sixty-three,  he  is  in  nis  grand 
cUmacteric,  or  years  of  danger;  and  ten 
times  seven,  or  threescore  years  and  ten. 
has,  by  the  Ro^al  Prophet,  been  pronounced 
the  natural  period  of  human  life. 

Seven  Stars.  In  the  Tracing-Board  of  the 
Seventeenth  Degree,  or  Knight  of  the  East  and 
West,  is  the  representation  of  a  man  clothed 
in  a  white  robe,  with  a  golden  girdle  round 
his  waist,  his  right  hand  extended,  and  sur- 
rounded with  seven  stars.  The  Seventeenth  is 
an  apocalyptic  de^^ree.  and  this  symbol  is  taken 
from  the  passage  m  Revelation  i.  16,  "and  he 
had  in  his  right  hand  seven  stars.''  It  is  a 
symbol  of  the  seven  churches  of  Asia. 

Seventy  Tears  of  Captlfity.    This  period 


must  be  computed  from  the  defeat  of  the 
Egyptians  at  Carchemish,  in  the  same  year 
that  the  prophecy  was  given,  when  Nebucnad- 
nezaar  reduced  the  neighboring  nations  of 
Syria  and  Palestine,  as  weU  as  Jerusalem, 
under  his  subjection.  At  the  end  of  seventy 
years,  on  the  accession  of  Cyrus,  an  end  was 
put  to  the  Babylonish  monarchy. 

ShaddaL  One  of  the  names  of  God.  In 
Exodus  vi.  3,  the  word  translated  God 
Almighty  is,  in  the  original,  Shaddai,  ^W; 
it  is  therefore  the  name  by  which  he  was 
known  to  the  IsraeUtes  baore  he  commu- 
nicated to  Moses  the  Tetragrammaton.  The 
word  is  a  pluralis  rnqjeaUUiBf  and  signifies 
all-powerful,  omnipotent.  . 

^lalal  Shalom  Abl.  (Hd>rew,  ""^K  U)hv 
yW.  DiripuU  vacem  patri,)  A  covered  word 
in  tne  Fifteentn  Degree  of  the  A.  A.  Scottish 
Rite. 

Shalash  Esrlm.  (Heb.  G'^W  1D7V.) 
"Twenty-three,"  and  r^ers  to  a  day  in  the 
month  Adar,  noted  in  the  Sixteenth  Degree 
of  the  A.  A.  Scottish  Bite. 

Shamir*  King  Solomon  is  said,  in  a  Rab- 
binical legend,  to  have  used  the  worm  Shamir 
as  an  instrument  for  building  the  Temple. 
The  legend  is  that  Moses  engraved  the  names 
of  the  twelve  tribes  on  the  stones  of  the 
breastplate  by  means  of  the  blood  of  the 
worm  Shamir^  whose  solvent  power  was  so 
great  that  it  could  corrode  the  hardest 
substances.  When  Solomon  was  about  to 
build  the  Temple  of  stones  without  the  use 
of  any  metaUic  implement,  he  was  desirous 
of  obtaining  this  potent  blood;  but  the 
knowled^  <»  the  source  whence  Moses  had 
derived  it  had  been  lost  by  the  lapse  of  time. 
Solomon  enclosed  the  chick  of  a  oird,  either 
an  ostrich  or  a  hoopoe,  in  a  crystal  vessel, 
and  placed  a  sentinel  to  watch  it.  The  parent 
bird,  finding  it  imposmble  to  break  the 
vessel  with  her  biU  so  as  to  gain  access  to 
the  youn^  one.  flew  to  the  desert,  and  re- 
turned with  tne  miraculous  worm,  which, 
by  means  of  its  blood,  soon  penetrated  the 
prison  of  ^lass,  and  liberated  the  chick. 
By  a  repetition  of  the  process,  the  King  of 
Israel  at  length  acquiired  a  sufficiency  of 
the  dissolving  blood  to  enable  him  to  work 
upon  the  stones  of  the  Temple. 

It  is  supposed  that  the  legend  is  based  on 
a  corruption  of  the  word  Smiris,  the  Greek 
for  emery,  which  was  used  by  the  antique 
enmvera  in  their  works  and  medallions, 
and  that  the  name  Shamir  is  merely  the 
Hebrew  form  of  the  Greek  word. 

Sharp  Instrument.  The  emblematic  use 
of  a  ''sharp  instrumenV'  as  indicated  in 
the  ritual  of  the  First  Degree,  is  intended 
to  be  represented  by  a  warlike  weapon 
(the  old  rituals  call  it  ''a  warlike  instrument")* 
such  as  a  dagger  or  sword.  The  use  of  the 
point  of  a  pair  of  compasses,  as  is  sometimes 
improperly  done,  is  an  erroneous  implication 
of  the  symbol,  which  should  not  be  tolerated 
in  a  properly  conducted  Lodge.  The  com- 
passes are,  oesides,  a  symbol  peculiar  to 
the  Third  Degree. 


Bolomon  ooncenuDx  the  n&m«  of  the  Lord, 
Bhe  came  to  proTe  him  with  h&rd  ouesti 
Sheba,  or  Saba,  ia  supposed  to  have 


SHASTEB 

Shftster.  ("Instmotion.")  Any  book  held 
more  or  len  B&cred  amon^  tu  Hindus, 
whether  included  in  the  Sruti  or  not.  The 
Gttmt  ShastarB  oompriae  th«  Vedas,  the 
XJpavedos,  and  the  Vedaiuaa,  with  their  ap- 
poided  woHeb  of  leaminK,  mcludins  Ote  Pura- 
nao,  the  Rtzat^rbui,  andthe  Mahaoharata. 

Shwtnw.  The  sacred  book  of  the  Hindus, 
which  contains  the  dogmas  of  their  religion 
and  tbe  oeremoniea  ot  their  wonhip.  It 
is  a  commentary  on  the  Vedas,  and  consists 
oif  three  parts:  the  moral  law,  the  rites  and 
ceremonies  of  the  relifjon,  and  the  distri- 
bution of  tbe  people  mto  tribes.  To  the 
Hindu  Mason  it  would  be  the  Greater  Light 
and  his  Book  of  the  L«w,  as  the  Bible  is 
to  bis  Christian  brother. 

Hietai  (fneen  of.  In  the  Books  of  Kings 
and  Chromcles,  we  are  told  that  "when 
the  Qtieen  of  Sheba  heard  of  the  fame  of 

a. I ■__  jjjg  name  of  the  Lord 

n  with  hard  ouestions.' 

,  „  ____, nippoeed  to  nave  been 

1  province  of  Arabia  Felix,  situated  to  the 
south  of  Jerusalem.  The  queen,  whose  visit 
is  thus  deocribed,  is  spoken  ot  nowhere  else 
in  Scripture.  But  the  Jew«  and  the  Arabs, 
who  gave  her  the  name  of  Ballus,  redto 
many  traditions  conoeraing  her.  Tne  Mo- 
Bonie  Mie  will  be  found  under  the  words 


tbe    months    January    and    F«i>ruary,    be- 
gpnuing  with  the  new  moon  of  the  former. 
atdiel.    In  the  Fourth  or  Mark  Master's 


five  cents  in  tbe  currency  of  this  country.' 
Tbe  sbekel  of  silver  was  a  weight  of  greai 
antiquity  among  tbe  Jews,  its  value  beini 


about  a  half-dollar.  In  the  tune  of  Solomon, 
as  well  as  lone  before  and  long  after,  until 
the  Babylonish  exile,  tbe  Hebrews  had  no 
regularly  stamped  money,  but  generally 
used  in  traffic  a  ounency  which  consisted 
of  uncoined  sbek^  which  th^  weighed 
out  to  one  another.  Tbe  earliest  specimens 
of  the  coined  shekel  which  we  Imow  are 
of  the  coinage  of  Simon  Maccabeus,  issued 
about  the  year  144  B.C.  Of  these,  we  gen- 
erally find  on  the  obverse  tbe  sacred  pot 
of  mtamia,  with  the  inscription,  "Shekel 
Israel,"  in  the  old  Samantan  character; 
on  the  reverse,  the  rod  of  Aaron,  having 
three  buds,  with  the  inscription,  "leruahalem 
Sadoshab,  or  Jerusalem  the  Holy,  in  a 
■ifnilftr  character. 
ghckliuta.    Heb.,  ra^iV,   derived    from 
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SHAKAN,  to  dwdl.  A  term  applied  by 
the  Jews,  eroeciallv  in  the  Tareuma,  to 
the  Divine  K"^  wnieh  dwelt  in  tne  taber- 
nacle and  the  Temple,  and  which  was  mani- 
fested by  a  visible  cloud  resting  over  tbs 
mercy-seat  in  the  Holy  of  Holies.  It  first 
appeared  over  the  ark  when  Moeee  cons^ 
crated  tbe  tabvnacle;  and  was  afterward, 
upon  the  consecration  of  the  Temple  by 
Solomon,  translated  thither,  where  it  re- 
mained until  the  deBtruction  of  that  building. 

Tbe  Sheldnab  disappeared  aft«r  the  de- 
struction of  the  first  Temple,  and  was  not 
Gesent  in  the  second.  Mr.  Christie,  in  his 
imed  treatise  on  the  Worship  of  the  El»- 
ment»,  says  that  "the  loss  of  tie  Shekinah, 
that  visible  sign  of  the  presence  of  the  Deity, 
induced  an  early  respect  for  solar  light  as 
its  substitute."  Now  there  is  much  that 
is  significative  of  Masonic  history  in  this 
brief  sentence.  Tbe  sun  still  remains  as  a 
prominent  symbol  in  the  Masonic  system. 
It  has  been  derived  by  the  Masons  from 
those  old  sun-worshipers.  But  the  idea 
of  Masonic  light  is  v^  different  from  their 
idea  of  solar  li^t.  The  Shekinah  was  the 
symbol  of  the  Divine  glory:  but  the  true 
([lory  of  divinity  is  Truth,  and  Divine  Truth 
IS  therefore  the  Shekinah  of  Masoniy.  This 
is  mn'^'i*^  by  lisbt,  which  is  no  longer 
used  by  us  as  a  "substitute"  for  the  Shekinah, 
or  the  Divine  glory,  but  as  its  symbol — the 
physical  expression  of  its  essence. 

Sb«lnm  leeka.  The  password  of  the 
Order  of  Felicity.  It  is  of  Arabic  root, 
signifying,  "Peace  be  with  you!" 

Sbem.  DC.  The  Name.  The  Jews  in 
their  sacred  ritee  often  designated  God  by 
the  word  Name,  but  tbev' applied  it  only 
to  him  in  his  most  exalted  charaotea'  as 
expressed  by  Uie  Tetragrammaton,  JEHO- 
VAH. To  none  of  the  other  titles  of  God, 
such  as  El,  EheyA,  or  Adonai,  do  they 
apply  the  word.  Thus,  ShemcHah  Kadodi, 
"rby  name  is  holy,  means  Thy  name  Jehovab 
is  holy.  To  the  Name  thus  exalted,  in 
its  refwence  to  tbe  Tetragrammaton,  they 

Spiled  many  epithets,  among  whiui  are 
B  following  used  by  the  Tahnudists, 
X3fK  71!  DC,  Shem  thai  arbang,  the  name  of 
four,  i.  e.,  four  lettos;  ISl'ISH  DC,  Shem  Aom- 
jijcad,  the  appropriated  name,  i.  e.,  appro- 
priated solely  to  God.  bnJ.T  DC,  Shem 
haggadol,  the  great  name,  and  CIlpH  CC, 
Shem  hakkadoeh,  the  holy  name.  To  the  Jew, 
as  to  the  Mason,  this  great-  and  holy  name 
was  the  symbol  of  all  Divine  trutli.  The 
NoTne  was  the  true  name,  and  therefore  it 
symbolised  and  represented  the  true  God. 

Sh«m,  Hun,  Ispheth.  The  three  sons 
of  Noah,  who  assisted  him  in  the  construe- 


Arch  Degree  according  to  the  American 
^ston.  The  interpolation  of  Adoniram  in 
the  place  ^  one  of  these  namFs,  which  is 
sometimes  met  with,  is  a  blunder  of  some 
modem,  igncvant  ritual  makv. 
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Shem  Hamphorasch.  tni&ttn  U%  the 
separated  name.  The  Tetragrammaton  is 
so  called  because,  as  Maimonides  (More 
Nevoch.)  says,  all  the  names  of  God  are 
derived  from  his  works  except  the  Tetra- 
grammaton, which  is  called  the  eeparated 
namef  because  it  is  derived  from  the  sub- 
stance of  the  Creator,  in  which  there  is 
no  participation  of  any  other  thins.  That 
is  to  say,  this  name  indicates  the  sel^xistent 
essence  of  God,  which  is  something  alto- 
gether within  himself,  and  separate  from 
his  works. 

Shemitie.  One  of  the  three  historical 
divisions  of  religion — ^the  other  two  being 
the  Turanian  and  the  Aryan — and  embraces 
Mosaism,  Christianity,  the  Eddaic  Code, 
and  Moslemism. 

Sholff  •  According  to  Preston,  the  sheriff 
of  a  county  possessed,  before  the  revival  of 
1717,  a  power  now  confined  to  Grand  Masters. 
He  says  (lUu^.,  p.  182)  that  ''A  sufficient 
number  of  Masons  met  together  within  a  cer^ 
tain  district,  with  the  consent  of  the  Sheriff  or 
chief  magistarate  of  the  place,  were  empowered, 
at  this  time,  to  make  Masons,  and  practise  the 
rites  of  Masonry  without  a  Warrant  of  Consti- 
tution." This  is  confirmed  by  the  following 
passage  in  the  Cooke  MS.  (fines  901-912): 

When  the  masters  and  fellows  be  forewarned, 
and  are  come  to  such  congregations,  if  need  be. 
the  Sheriff  of  the  Coun^.  or  the  Mayor  oi 
the  City,  or  Aldermen  of  tne  Town  in  which 
such  Congregation  is  holden,  shall  be  fellow 
and  sociate  to  the  master  of  the  conserva- 
tion in  help  of  him  against  rd)e]s  and  [Tor 
the]  upbearmg  the  right  of  the  realm." 

Shermahy  Insect.    See  Insect  Shermah. 

Shesha*  The  seven-headed  serpent  float- 
ing in  the  cosmical  ocean,  upon  which  the 
throne  of  Brahma  rested. 

Shetharboznai.    See  Tatnai. 

Shewbread«  The  twelve  loaves  which 
were  placed  upon  a  table  in  the  sanctuary 
of  the  Temple,  and  which  were  ceJled  the 
shewbread  or  bread  of  the  presence,  are  repre- 
sented among  the  paraphernalia  of  a  Lodge  of 
Perfection  in  the  Ancient  and  Accepted  Rite. 
Bahr  (SymboUk)  says  that  the  shewbread  was  a 
symbol  of  the  bread  of  life — of  the  eternal  life 
bv  which  we  are  brought  into  the  presence  of 
God  and  know  him;  an  interpretation  that 
is  equally  applicable  to  the  Masonic  S3rm- 
bolism. 

Shibboleth.  (Heb.  ro^V,)  The  word 
which  the  Gileadites  under  Jephthah  made 
use  of  as  a  test  at  the  passages  of  the  river 
Jordan  after  a  victory  over  the  Ephraimites. 
The  word  has  two  meanings  in  Hebrew: 
First,  an  ear  of  com;  and^  secondly,  a  stream 
of  water.  As  the  Ephraunites  were  desirous 
of  crossing  the  river,  it  is  probable  that 
this  second  meaning  su^^gested  it  to  the 
Gileadites  as  an  appropriate  test  word  on 
the  occasion.  The  proper  sound  of  the 
first  letter  of  this  word  is  eh,&  harsh  breath- 
ing which  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  be  pro- 
nounced by  persons  whose  vocal  organs 
have  not  been  accustomed  to  it.    Sudi  was 


the  case  with  the  Ephraimites,  who  substi^ 
tuted  for  the  aspiration  the  hissing  sound 
of  a.  Their  organs  of  voice  were  incapa- 
ble of  the  aspiration,  and  therefore,  as  the 
record  has  it,  they  *' could  not  frame  to 
pronounce  it  right."  The  learned  Burder 
remarks  (Orient.  CitsL,  ii.,  782)  that  in 
Arabia  the  difference  of  pronunciation 
among  persons  of  various  districts  is  much 
greater  than  in  most  other  places,  and  such 
as  easily  accounts  for  the  circumstance  men- 
tioned m  the  passage  of  Judges.  Hutchin- 
son (Sp.  of  Mas.,  p.  182),  speakine  of  this 
word,  rather  fancifully  derives  it  trom  the 
Greek  cifi»,  I  revere^  and  Ai#0i,  a  stone^  and, 
therefore,  he  says  "^fioKtBw.  Sibbohthon, 
Colo  Lapidem,  implies  that  tney  (the  Ma- 
sons) retain  and  Keep  inviolate  their  obli- 
gations, as  the  Jtwamentum  per  Jovem  Lor 
pidem,  the  most  obligatory  oath  held  among 
the  heathen." 

It  may  be  remarked  that  in  the  ritual 
of  the  Fellow-Craft's  Degree,  where  the 
story  of  the  Ephraimites  is  introdu(»Bdj  and 
where  Shibboleth  is  symbolically  mter- 
preted  as  meaning  vlentyf  the  word  water-ford 
IS  sometimes  used  incorrectly,  instead  of 
tDoterfall,  Shibboleth  means  a  flood  of  xvaler, 
a  rapid  stream,  not  a  ford.  In  Psaun  bdx. 
3  Jbhe  word  is  used  in  this  exact  sense.  ^'^nCtdlT 
TVPX,  Shibboleth  shetafatni,  the  flood  has 
overwhelmed  me.  And,  besides,  a  toatetfcdl 
is  an  emblem  of  plenty,  because  it  indicates 
an  abundance  of  water;  while  a  vfoter-ford, 
for  the  converse  reason,  is,  if  any  eymboi 
at  all.  a  symbol  of  scarcity. 

Shield*  ^  The  shape  of  the  shield  worn  bv 
the  knight  in  the  Middle  Ages  varied  accord- 
ing to  the  caprice  of  the  wearer,  but  gen^^y 
it  was  large  at  the  top  and  gradually 
diminished  to  a  point,  being  made  of  wood 
and  covered  with  leather,  and  on  the  outside 
was  seen  the  escutcheon  or  representation 
of  the  armorial  bearings  of  the  owner.  The 
shield,  with  all  the  other  parts  of  the  armor 
worn  by  the  knights  except  the  gauntlets, 
has  been  discontinued  bv  the  modem  Ma- 
sonic Knights.  Oliver  thinks  that  in  some 
of  the  military  initiations,  as  in  those  of 
the  Scandinavian  mysteries,  the  diield 
was  substituted  for  the  apron.  An  old 
heraldic  writer,  quoted  by  Sloane-Evans 
(Oram,  Brit.  Her.,  153),  thus  gives  the 
svmbolic  import  of  the  shield:  "Like  as 
the  shield  served  in  the  battle  for  a  safe- 
guard of  the  body  of  soldiers  against  wounds, 
even  so  in  time  of  peace,  the  same  being 
hanged  up,  did  defend  tne  owner  a(;ainst 
the  malevolent  detractions  of  the  envious." 

Shield  of  David.  Two  interlaced  tri- 
angles, more  commonly  known  as  the  Seal 
of  Solomon,  and  considered  by  the  ancient 
Jews  as  a  talisman  of  great  efficacy.  (See 
Seal  of  Solomon.)  Because  the  shield  was, 
in  battle,  a  protection,  like  a  talisman,  to 
the  person,  the  Hebrews  used  the  same  word, 
*p73,  Magen,  to  signify  both  a  shield  and  a 
taUsman.  Gaffarel  sayi,  in  his  Cvrtositaies 
Inaudita  (Land.  Trans.,  1660,  p.  133).  ''The 
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Hebrew  word  Maghm  Bignifies  a  scatcheon, 
or  any  other  tlung  noted  with  Hebrew 
characters,  the  virtue  whereof  is  like  to  that 
of  a  scutcheon."  After  showing  that  the 
shield  was  never  an  image,  because  the 
Mosaic  law  forbade  the  making  of  graven 
images,  he  adds:  **Maghenf  therefore,  sig- 
nifies property  any  piece  of  paper  or  other 
like  matter  marked  or  noted  with  certain 
characters  drawn  from  the  Tetragrammaton, 
or  Great  Name  of  four  letters,  or  from  any 


other.''  The  most  usual  form  of  the  Shield 
of  David  was  to  place  in  the  center  of  the 
two  triangles,  and  at  the  intersecting  points, 
the  Hebrew  word  vh^H^  Agla,  wUch  was 
compounded  of  the  initials  of  the  words  of 

the  sentence,  '':)nK  D^^^  *l3:i  nnK,  Atah  Oibar 
Lolam  Adonai,  ''Thou  art  strone  in  the 
eternal  God."  .  Thus  constructed,  the  Shield 
of  David  was  supposed  to  be  a  preservative 
against  all  sorts  of  dangers. 

Shinto*  The  nationfd  worship  of  the  Jap- 
anese^  and  signifies  the  ''path  of  the  gods." 
It  is  presumed  to  be  more  ancient  than  the 
days  of  King  Solomon,  and  is  analogous 
to  sun-worship. 

Shlntoism.  The  ancient  religion  of  Japan, 
and  founded  on  the  worship  of  ancestors. 
It  acknowledges  a  Supreme  Creator  and 
many  subordinate  gods  called  Kami,  many 
ci  whom  are  the  apotheoses  of  emperors 
and  great  men.  It  believes  in  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul,  and  in  its  ritual  uses  sym- 
bols, such  as  the  mirror — which  is  the 
symbol  of  an  unsoiled  life — and  liistra- 
tions  symbolic  of  moral  purification.  Like 
the  early  Grecian  mythologv,  Shintoism 
has  deified  natural  objects^  such  as  the  sun, 
the  air,  earth,  fire,  water,  h^tning,  thunder, 
etc.  It  is  a  ^rstem  much  mixed  up  with  the 
philosophy  of  Confucius  and  with  myths 
and  legends. 

Shock*  A  striking  of  hands  and  feet,  so  as 
to  produce  a  sudc^  noise.  There  is  a 
ceremony  called  "the  shock,"  which  was 
in  use  in  ^e  reception  of  an  Apprentice  in 


the  beginning  of  this  oentuiy,  and  is  still 
used  by  some  Lodges  in  what  is  called  "the 
Shock  of  Entrance,"  and  by  all  in  "the 
Shock  of  Enlightenment."  Of  the  first 
shock  as  well  as  of  the  second,  there  are 
evident  traces  in  some  of  the  earlier  rituals 
of  the  last  centui^,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  it  was  an  ancient  ceremony,  the  gradual 
disuse  of  which  is  an  innovation. 

Shock  Qt  Enlliifhteiiment*  A  ceremony 
used  in  all  the  degrees  of  S3rmbolic  MaBonry. 
By  it  we  seek  to  symboliase  the  idea  of  the 
birth  of  material  li^t,  by  liie  representation 
of  the  circumstances  tKat  accompanied  it. 
and  their  reference  to  the  birth  of  intellectual 
or  Masonic  light.  The  one  is  the  type  of  the 
other;  and  hence  the  illumination  of  the 
candidate  is  attended  with  a  ceremony 
that  may  be  supposed  to  imitate  the  primal 
illumination  of  the  universe — ^most  feebly, 
it  is  true,  and  yet  not  altogether  without 
impressiveness. 

The  Sfu)ck  of  EtdightenmerU  is,  then,  a 
symbol  of  the  change  which  is  now  taking 
place  in  the  intellectual  condition  of  the 
candidate.  It  ia  the  symbol  of  the  birth  of 
ifUellecttud  light  and  the  diapersion  of  irMr 
lectual  darkne99» 

Shock  of  Entnnce*  A  ceremony  for- 
merly used  on  the  admission  of  an  Entered 
Appi^tice,  but  now  partly  becoming  ob^ 
soiete.  ^  In  the  old  initiations,  the  same 
word  signified  to  die  and  to  he  initiated,  be- 
cause, in  the  initiation,  the  lesson  of  death 
and  the  resurrection  to  eternal  life  was  the 
dogma  inculcated.  In  the  initiation  of  an 
Apprentice  in  Masoniy  the  same  lesson  is 
begun  to  be  taught,  and  the  initiate,  enter- 
ing upon  a  new  life  and  new  duties,  dis- 
rupting old  ties  and  forming  new  ones, 
passes  into  a  new  birth.  This  is,  or  ou^t 
to  be,  necessarily  accompanied  bv  some  cere- 
mony which  should  symbolically  represent 
this  great  moral  change.  Hence  the  impres- 
sion of  this  idea  is  made  by  the  symbolism 
of  the  shock  at  the  entrance  of  the  candidate. 

The  shock  or  entrance  is  then  the  sym- 
bol of  the  disruption  of  the  candidate  from 
the  ties  of  the  world,  and  his  introduction 
into  the  life  of  Masonry.  It  is  the  symbol 
of  the  agonies  of  the  first  death  and  of  the 
throes  of  the  new  birth. 

Shoe*  Among  the  ancient  Israelites^  the 
shoe  was  made  use  of  in  several  significant 
ways.  To  put  off  the  shoes,  imported  rever- 
ence, and  was  done  in  the  presence  of  God, 
or  on  entering  the  dwelling  of  a  superior. 
To  unloose  one^s  shoe  and  give  it  to  another 
was  the  way  of  confirming  a  contract.  Thus 
we  read  in  the  Book  of  Ruth,  that  Boas 
having  proposed  to  the  nearest  kinsman  of 
Ruth  to  exercise  his  legal  right  by  redeeming 
the  land  of  Naomi,  which  was  offered  for 
sale,  and  marrying  her  daughter-in-law,  the 
kinsman,  being  unable  to  do  so,  resigned  his 
right  of  purchase  to  Boaz;  and  the  narrative 
goes  on  to  say  (Ruth  iv.  7,  8),  "Now  this 
was  the  manner  in  former  time  in  Israel 
concerning  redeeming  and  concerning  chang- 
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ing,  for  to  confirm  all  things;  a  man  plucked 
off  his  shoe,  and  g^ave  it  to  his  heu^bor: 
and  this  was  a  testmiony  in  Israel.  There- 
fore the  kinsman  said  imto  Boaz,  Buv  it  for 
thee.  So  he  drew  off  his  shoe."  The 
reference  to  the  shoe  in  the  First  Degree  is 
therefore  really  as  a  symbol  of  a  covenant 
to  be  entered  into.  In  the  Third  Deeree  the 
symboliffln  is  altogether  different.  For  an 
explanation  of  it,  see  DiaocUoeaiion. 

Shoulkain.    (Heb.  yp'^W,  Fimbria  pos- 

aesnonia.)  Stolkin,  mentioned  in  the  Ninth 
and  other  degrees  of  the  A.  A.  Scottish  Rite. 

SllOTel*  An  instrument  used  to  remove 
rubbish.  It  is  one  of  the  working-tools  of 
a  Royal  Arch  MasoU)  and  symbolically 
teaches  him  to  remove  the  rubbish  of  passions 
and  prejudices,  that  he  may  be  fitted,  when 
he  thus  escapes  from  the  captivitv  of  sin. 
for  the  search  and  the  reception  of  Eternal 
Truth  and  Wisdom. 

Slirine*  Oliver  says  that  the  shrine  is  the 
place  where  the  secrets  of  the  Royal  Arch 
are  deposited.  The  word  is  not  so  used  in 
America,  nor  does  it  seem  properly  applicable 
according  to  the  l^end  of  the  degree. 

Side  Degrees.  There  are  certain  Masonic 
degrees,  which,  not  being  placed  in  the 
regular  routine  of  the  acknowledged  degrees, 
are  not  recognized  as  a  part  of  Ancient 
Masonry,  but  receive  the  name  of  '^  Honorary 
or  Side  Degrees.''  They  constitute  no 
part  of  the  regular  ritual,  and  are  not  imder 
the  control  of  either  Grand  Lodges,  Grand 
Chapters,  or  any  other  of  the  legal,  admin- 
istrative ixxlies  of  the  Institution.  Although 
a  few  of  them  are  very  old^  the  greater 
number  are  of  a  comparatively  modem 
origin,  and  are  generally  supposed  to  have 
be^  indebted  for  their  invention  to  the 
inffenuit^  of  either  Grand  Lecturers,  or 
other  distinguished  Masons.  Their  history 
and  ceremonies  are  often  interesting,  and 
80  far  as  we  have  been  made  acquaints  with 
them,  their  tendency,  when  they  are  properly 
conferred,  is  always  moral.  They  are  not 
given  in  Lodges  or  Chapters,  but  at  private 
meeting  of  the  bretm^n  or  companions 
possessing  them,  informally  and  temporarily 
called  for  the  sole  purpose  of  conferring  them. 
These  temporary  assemblies  owe  no  aUe- 
giance  to  any  supreme,  controIUns  body, 
except  so  far  as  they  are  composed  of  Master 
or  Royal  Arch  Masons,  and  when  the  business 
of  conferring  the  degrees  is  accomplished, 
they  are  dissolved  at  once,  not  to  meet 
agam,  except  under  similar  circumstances 
and  for  a  similar  purpose. 

Some  of  them  are  conferred  on  Master 
Masons,  some  on  Royal  Arch  Masons,  and 
some  onlv  on  Kniehts  Templar.  There  is 
another  class  which  females,  connected  by  cer- 
tain ties  of  relationship  with  the  Fraternity, 
are  permitted  to  receive;  and  this  fact,  in 
some  measure,  assimilates  these  degrees 
to  the  Masonry  of  Adoption,  or  Female 
Masonry,  which  is  practised  in  France  and 
some  other   European   countriesi   although 


there  are  important  points  of  difference  be- 
tween tliem.  These  female  side  degrees 
have  received  the  name  of  "androgynous 
degrees,"  from  two  Greek  words  signifying 
man  and  uxmum,  and  are  thus  called  to  mdi- 
cate  the  participation  in  them  by  both  sexes. 
The  principal  side  degrees  practised  in 
America  are  as  follows: 

1.  Secret  Monitor. 

2.  Knight  of  the  Three  Kings. 

3.  Knight  of  Constantinople. 

4.  Mason's  Wife  and  Daughter. 

5.  Ark  and  Dove. 

6.  Mediterranean  Pass. 

7.  Knidtit  and  Heroine  of  Jericho. 

8.  Good  Samaritan. 

9.  Knight  of  the  Mediterranean  Pass. 

Sighty  Maldnf  Masons  at.  The  prerog- 
ative of  the  Grand  Master  to  make  Masons 
at  sight  is  described  as  the  eighth  land- 
mark of  the  Order.  It  is  a  technical  term, 
which  may  be  defined  to  be  the  power  to 
initiate,  pass,  and  raise  candidates,  by  the 
Grand  Master,  in  a  Lodge  of  emergency, 
or,  as  it  is  caUed  in  the  Book  of  ConsHtu- 
lions  f  "an  occasional  Lodj^e,''  specially 
convened  by  him,  and  consisting  of  such 
Master  Masons  as  he  may  call  together  for 
that  purpose  only:  the  Lodge  ceasing  to 
exist  as  soon  as  the  initiation,  passing,  or 
raising  has.  been  accomplished,  and  the 
brethren  have  been  dismissed  by  the  Grand 
Master. 

It  is  but  right  to  say  that  this  doctrine  is 
not  universally  received  as  established  law 
by  the  Craft.  I  do  not  think,  however, 
that  it  was  ever  disputed  until  within  a 
comparatively  recent  period.  It  is  true 
that  Cole  (Freemaa.,  lib.  51).  as  far  back  as 
1817,  remarked  that  it  was  ''a  great  stretch 
of  power,  not  recognised,  or  at  least,  he  be- 
lieved, not  practised  in  this  country."  But 
the  qualifying  phrases  in  this  sentence, 
clearly  show  that  he  was  by  no  means  cer- 
tain that  he  was  correct  m  denying  the 
recognition  of  the  ri^ht.  Cole,  however, 
would  hardly  be  considered  as  competent 
authority  on  a  Question  of  Masonic  law,  as 
he  was  evidently  unacquainted  with  the 
Book  of  ConatittUtonaf  and  does  not  quote  or 
refer  to  it  throughout  his  voluminous  work. 

In  that  Book  of  Conatitutiona.  however, 
several  instances  are  furnished  of  the  exer- 
cise of  this  right  by  various  Grand  Masters. 

In  1731,  Lord  Lovell  being  Grand  Master, 
he  ''formed  an  occasional  Lodge  at  Hough- 
ton Hall.  Sir  Robert  Walpole's  House  in 
Norfolk,''  and  there  made  the  Duke  of 
Lorraine,  afterward  Emperor  of  Germany, 
and  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  Master  Masons. 

I  do  not  quote  the  case  of  the  initiation, 
passing,  and  raising  of  Frederick,  Prince 
of  Wales,  in  1737.  which  was  done  in  ''an 
occasional  Lodge,''  over  which  Dr.  Desag- 
uliers  presided,  because,  as  Desaguliers  was 
not  the  Grand  Master,  nor  even,  as  has  been 
incorrectly  stated  by  the*  New  York  Com- 
mittee of  Correspondence,  Deputy  Grand 
Master,  but  only  a  Past  Grand  Masteri  it 
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cannot  be  called  a  making  at  sight.  He  most 
probably  acted  under  the  Dispensation  of  the 
Grand  Master,  who  at  that  time  was  the 
Earl  of  Damley. 

But  in  1766,  Lord  Blaney,  who  was  then 
Grand  Master,  convened  "an  occasional 
Lodge,"  and  initiated,  passed,  and  raised 
the  Duke  of  Gloucester. 

Again  in  1767,  John  Salter,  the  Deputy, 
then  acting  as  Grand  Master,  convened 
"an  occasional  Lodge^  and  conferred  the 
three  degrees  on  the  Duke  of  Cumberland. 

In  1787,  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  made 
a  Mason  "at  an  occasional  Lodge  con- 
vened," e&ys  Preston,  "for  the  purpose  at 
the  Star  and  Garter,  Pall  Mall,  over  which 
the  Duke  of  Cumberland  (Grand  Master) 
presided  in  person." 

It  has  been  said,  however,  by  those  who 
deny  the  existence  of  this  prerogative,  that 
these  "occasional  Lodges"  were  only  spe- 
cial communications  of  the  Grand  Lodge, 
and  the  "makings"  are  thus  supposed  to 
have  taken  place  under  the  authority  of 
that  body,  and  not  of  the  Grand  Master. 
The  facts,  however,  do  not  sustain  this 
position.  Throughout  the  Book  of  ConsUr 
tutiontf  other  meetinos,  whether  regular 
or  special,  are  distinctly  recorded  as  meet- 
ings of  the  Grand  Lodge;  while  these  "oc- 
casional Lodges"  appear  only  to  have  been 
convened  by  the  Grand  Master  for  the 
purpose  of  making  Masons.  Besides,  in 
many  instances  the  Lodge  was  held  at  a 
different  place  from  that  of  the  Grand 
Lodge,  and  the  officers  were  not,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Grand  Master,  the  officers 
of  the  Grand  Lodge.  Thus  the  occasional 
Lodge  which  initiated  the  Duke  of  Lor- 
raine was  held  at  the  residence  of  Sir  Robert 
Walpole,  in  Norfolk,  while  the  Grand  Lodge 
always  met  in  London.  In  1766,  the  Grand 
Lodge  held  its  conmiunications  at  the  Crown 
and  Anchor,  but  the  occasional  Lodge, 
which  in  the  same  year  conferred  the  degrees 
on  Uie  Duke  of  Gloucester,  was  convened 
at  the  Horn  Tavern.  In  the  following  year, 
the  Lodge  which  initiated  the  Duke  oi 
Cmnberland  was  convened  at  the  Thatched 
House  Tavern,  the  Grand  Lodge  continuing 
to  meet  at  the  Crown  and  Anchor. 

But  I  think  that  a  conclusive  argument 
d  fortiori  may  be  drawn  from  the  dispen- 
sing power  of  the  Grand  Master,  which  has 
never  been  denied.  No  one  ever  has  doubted, 
or  can  doubt,  the  inherent  right  of  the  Grand 
Master  to  constitute  Lodges  by  Dispensa- 
tion, and  in  these  Lodges,  so  constituted. 
Masons  ma^r  be  legally  entered,  passed,  and 
raised.  Tms  is  done  every  day.  Seven 
Master  Masons  applying  to  the  Grand 
Master,  he  |p*ants  them  a  Dispensation, 
under  authority  of  which  they  proceed  to 
open  and  hold  a  Lodge,  and  to  make  Masons. 
This  Lodge  is,  however,  admitted  to  be 
the  mere  creature  of  the  Grand  Master,  for 
it  is  in  his  power  at  any  time  to  revoke  the 
Dispensation  he  had  granted,  and  thus  to 
dissolve  the  L«dge. 
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But  if  the  GranU  Master  has  the  power 
thus  to  enable  others  to  confer  the  desaees 
and  make  Masons,  by  his  individualau- 
thority  out  of  his  presence,  are 'we  not  per^ 
mitted  to  amie  d  fortiori  that  he  has  also 
the  right  of  ooni^regating  seven  brethren 
and  causing  a  Mason  to  be  made  in  his 
sight?  Can  he  delegate  a  power  to  others 
which  he  does  not  himseu  possess?  And 
is  his  calling  together  an  "occasional  Lodge," 
and  making,  with  the  assistance  of  ^e 
brethren  thus  assembled,  a  Mason  "at 
sig^ht,"  that  is  to  say,  in  his  presence*  any 
thmg  more  or  less  than  the  exercise  of  his 
dispensing  power  for  the  establishment  of 
a  Lodge  under  Dispensation,  for  a  temporary 
period  and  for  a  special  purpose.  The 
purpose  having  been  enected,  and  the  Mason 
navmg  been  made,  he  revokes  his  D^pensa- 
tion,  and  the  Lodge  is  dismissed.  If  we 
assumed  any  other  ground  than  this,  we 
should  be  compelled  to  say  that  thou^  the 
Grand  Master  might  authorize  others  to 
make  Masons  when  he  was  absent,  he  could 
not  do  it  himself  when  present.  The  form 
of  the  expression  "m^dng  Masons  at  sight" 
is  borrowed  from  Laurence  Dermott,  the 
Grand  Secretary  of  the  Atholl  or  Schismatic 
Grand  Lodge;  "niaking  Masons  in  an  oc- 
casional Lodge"  is  the  pnrase  used  by  Ander- 
son and  his  subsequent  editors.  Dermott 
(True  Ahim,  Rez,),  commenting  on  the 
thirteenth    of    the    old    regulations,    which 

Srescribes  that  Fellow-Crafts  and  Master 
iasons  cannot  be  made  in  a  private  Lodge 
except  by  the  Dispensation  of  the  Grand 
Master,  SAys:  "This  is  a  ver^  ancient  regu- 
lation, but  seldom  put  in  practice,  new  Masons 
being  generally  made  at  private  Lodses; 
however,  the  Right  Worshipful  Grand  Mas- 
ter has  fuU  power  and  authority  to  make, 
or  cause  to  be  made,  in  his  worship's  presence. 
Free  and  Accepted  Masons  at  sight,  and 
such  making  is  good.  But  they  cannot 
be  made  out  of  his  worship's  presence  with- 
out a  written  Dispensation  for  that  purpose. 
Nor  can  his  worship  oblige  any  warranted 
Lodge  to  receive  the  person  so  made,  if  the 
members  should  declare  ajounst  him  or 
them;  but  in  such  case  the  Right  Worship- 
ful Grand  Master  may  grant  them  a  Warrant 
and  form  them  into  a  new  Lodge." 

But  the  fact  that  Dermott  uses  the  phrase 
does  not  militate  against  the  existence  of 
the  prerogative,  nor  weaken  the  argument 
in  its  favor.  For,  in  the  first  place,  he  is 
not  quoted  as  authority:  and  secondly,  it  is 
very  possible  that  he  did  not  invent  the  ex- 
pression, but  found  it  already  existing  as  a 
technical  phrase  generally  used  b^  the 
Craft,  although  not  to  be  found  m  the 
Book  of  Constitutions.  The  form  there 
used  is  "making  Masons  in  an  occasional 
Lodge,"  which,  as  I  have  already  said,  is  of 
the  same  signification. 

The  mode  of  exercismg  the  prerogative 
is  this:  The  Grand  Master  summons  to 
his  assistance  not  less  than  six  other  Masons, 
convenes  a  Lodge,  and  without  any  previous 
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probation,  but  on  sight  of  the  candidate,  con- 
fen  the  decrees  upon  him,  after  which  he  dis- 
solves the  Lodge  and  dianusses  the  brethren.* 

Sign*  SiKDS  constitute  that  universal  lan- 
ffuage  of  which  the  commentator  on  the 
Leland  MS.  says  that  "it  is  a  thing  rather 
to  be  wished  than  hoped  for."  It  is  evi- 
dent, however,  that  such  a  substitute  for  a 
universal  langiiage  has  always  existed  among 
mankind.  There  are  oertam  expreasions  <» 
ideas  which,  by  an  implied  common  consent, 
are  familiar  even  to  the  most  barbarous 
tribes.  An  extension  forward  of  the  open 
hands  will  be  understood  at  once  by  an 
Australian  savage  or  an  American  Indian  as 
a  gesture  betokening  peace,  while  the  idea 
of  war  or  dislike  would  be  as  readily  con- 
veyed to  either  of  them  by  a  repulsive  gesture 
of  the  same  hands.  These  are  not,  however, 
what  constitute  the  signs  of  Masonry. 

It  is  evident  Uiat  every  secret  society 
must  have  some  conventional  mode  of  dis- 
tinguishing strangers  from  those  who  are 
its  members,  and  Masonry,  in  this  respect, 
must  have  followed  the  universal  custom 
of  adopting  such  modes  of  recognition. 

The  AbD4  Grandidier  (Essais  Histortmiea 
et  TapograT^hiqueSf  p.  422)  says  that  when 
Josse  Dotzmger,  as  architect  of  the  Cathe- 
dral of  StrasDurp;,  formed,  in  1452,  aU  the 
Master  Masons  in  Germany  into  one  body, 
"he  gave  them  a  word  and  a  particular 

Xby  which  they  might  reco^^nize  those 
I  were  of  their  Confratermty."  Mar- 
tene,  who  wrote  a  treatise  on  the  ancient  rites 
of  tne  monks  {De  Antiquis  Monachorum  riti' 
btu)f  says  that,  at  the  Monastery  of  Hii^ 
schau,  where  many  Masons  were  incorpo- 
rated as  lay  brethren,  one  of  the  officers  of 
the  monastery  was  called  the  Master  of  the 
Works:  and  the  Masons  under  him  had  a 
sign  which  he  describes  as  "pugnam  super 
pugnam  pone  vicissim  quasi  simules  con- 
structores  marum";  that  is,  they  placed 
alternately  fist  upon  fist,  as  if  imitating  the 
builders  of  walls.  He  also  says,  and  other 
writers  confirm  the  statement,  that  in  the 
Middle  Ages  the  monks  had  a  system  of 
Bijgns  by  which  they  were  enabled  to  recog- 
nize the  members  of  their  different  orders. 

Krause  (Kunsturkundenf  iv.,  420)  thinks 
that  the  Masons  derived  their  custom  of 
having  signs  of  recognition  from  this  rule 
of  the  old  monks.  But  we  can  trace  the 
existence  of  signs  to  remote  antiquity.  In 
the  Ancient  Mvsteries,  the  initiates  were  al- 
ways instructed  in  a  sign. 

*Th]8  custom  of  making  Masons  at  sight  has 
been  practised  bjr  many  Grand  Lodges  in  Amer- 
ica, but  is  becoming  less  usual,  and  some  Grand 
Lodges  have  prohioited  it  by  a  constitutional 
enactment.  A  few  noted  cases  may  be  men- 
tioned: John  Wanamaker,  at  Philadelphia;  for- 
mer Vice-President  Charles  W.  Fairbanks,  at 
Indianapolis,  Indiana;  the  late  Rear-Admiral 
Winfield  Scott  Schley,  at  Washington,  D.  C; 
and  when  William  Howard  Taft  was  President- 
Elect,  he  was  made  a  Mason  *'at-sight"  on  Feb- 
ruary 18,  1909,  at  Cincinnati,  by  the  Grand 
Master  of  Ohio. 


Thus,  when  a  wreath  was  presented  to  an 
initiate  of  the  mysteries  of  Mithras  by  an- 
other, instead  of  receiving  it,  he  cast  it  upon 
the  groimd,  and  this  gesture  of  casting  down 
was  accepted  as  a  sign  of  recognition. 

So,  too,  Apuleius  (Meiamorph.)  describes 
the  action  of  one  of  the  devotees  of  the  mys- 
teries of  Leas,  and  says:  ''He  walked  gently, 
with  a  hesitatine  step,  the  ankle  of  the  lat 
foot  being  slighUy  b^t,  in  order,  no  doubt, 
that  he  imght  affoid  me  some  sign  by  which 
I  might  recognize  him."  And  in  another 
work  (Avohffia)  he  says:  ''If  any  one  hap- 
pens to  be  present  who  has  beoDi  initiated 
mto  the  same  rites  as  mvself ,  if  he  will  give 
me  the  sign,  he  shall  then  be  at  liberty  to  hear 
what  it  IS  that  I  keep  with  so  much  care." 

Plautus,  too,  alludes  to  this  custom  in 
one  of  his  plays  {Miles  Oloriosus,  iv.,  2), 
when  he  says: 

"Csdo  aignum,  a.  haruno  Baccharum  est/' 

i.  e.,  "Owe  me  the  sign,  if  you  are  one  of 
these  Bacchantes." 

Signs,  in  fact,  belong  to  all  secret  asso- 
ciations, and  are  no  more  peculiar  to  Ma- 
sonry than  is  a  system  of  initiation.  The 
forms  differ,  but  the  principle  has  always 
existed. 

Signature.  Every  Mason  who  receives  a 
certificate  or  diploma  from  a  Grand  Lodge 
is  required  to  amx  his  si^^ture  in  the  margin, 
for  a  reason  which  is  given  under  the  words 
Ne  Varietur,  which  see. 

Signet.  A  ring  on  which  there  is  an  im- 
pression of  a  device  is  called  a  simet.  They 
were  far  more  common  among  me  ancients 
than  they  are  among  the  modems,  althou^ 
they  are  still  used  by  many  persons.^  For- 
merly, as  is  the  custom  at  this  day  in  tiie 
East,  letters  were  never  signed  by  the  per- 
sons who  sent  them;  and  their  authenticity 
depended  solely  on  the  impression  of  the 
signets  which  were  attachea  to  them.  So 
common  was  their  use  among  the  ancients, 
that  Clement  of  Aleiouidria,  while  forbidding 
the  Christians  of  the  second  century  to 
deck  their  fingers  with  rings,  which  would 
have  been  a  mark  of  vanity,  makes  an  ex- 
ception in  favor  of  signet  rings.  "We 
must  wear,"  he  sajrs,  "but  one  ring,  for  the 
use  of  a  signet;  all  other  rings  we  must  cast 
aside."  Signets  were  ori^aUy  engraved 
altogether  upon  stone;  and  Pliny  says  that 
metal  ones  did  not  come  into  use  until  the 
time  of  Claudius  Csesar. 

Signets  are  constantly  alluded  to  in  Scrip- 
ture. The  Hebrews  called  them  HI^DD. 
Sabaoth,  and  they  appear  to  have  been  used 
among  them  from  an  early  period,  for  we 
find  that  when  Judah  asks  Tamar  what 
pledge  he  shall  give  her,  she  replies,  "Thy 
signet,  and  thy  bracelets,  ana  thjr  staff 
that  is  in  thine  hand."  (Gen.  xxxviii.  18.) 
The^r  were  worn  on  the  finger,  generally 
the  index  filiger,  and  always  on  the  right 
hand,  as  being  the  most  nonorable;  thus 
in  Jeremiah  xxii.  24,  we  read:  "As  I  live, 
saith  the  Lord,  though  Coniah,  the  son  or 
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Jehoiakimi  king  of  Judah,  were  the  sknet 
upon  my  right  hand^  yet  would  I  pJuck 
thee  thence.''  The  signets  of  the  ancients 
were  generally  sculptured  with  religious 
symbols  or  the  heads  of  their  deities.  The 
sphinx  and  the  sacred  beetle  were  favorite 
signets  among  the  £g3rptians.  The  form«r 
was  adopted  from  thatpeople  by  the  Roman 
Emperor  Augustus.  Tne  Babylonians  fol- 
lowed the  same  custom,  and  many  of  their 
signets^  remaining  to  Una  day,  exhibit 
b^tituUy  sculptured  images  of  fiaal-Berith 
and  other  Chaldean  deities. 

The  impression  from  the  signet-ring  of  a 
king  gave  the  authority  of  a  royal  decree 
to  any  document  to  wnich  it  was  aflfixed; 
and  hence  the  deliverv  or  transfer  of  the 
signet  to  anyone  made  him,  for  the  time, 
the  representative  of  the  long,  and  gave 
him  the  power  of  using  the  royal  name. 

SIgnec  of  Truth.  The  sipet  of  Zerub- 
babel,  used  in  the  ritual  of  the  Royal  Arch 
Degree,  is  also  there  called  the  Siffnel  of 
Truth,  to  indicate  that  the  neophyte  who 
brinss  it  to  the  Grand  Council  is  in  search 
of  Divine  Truth,  and  to  give  to  him  the 
promise  that  he  will  by  its  power  speedily 
obtain  his  reward  in  the  possession  of  that 
for  which  he  is  seeking.  The  Signet  of 
Truth  is  presented  to  the  aspirant  to  assure 
him  that  he  is  advancing  in  his  progress  to 
the  attainment  of  truth,  and  that  he  is  thus 
invested  with  the  power  to  punae  the 
search. 

Signet  of  Zerabliabel.  This  is  used 
in  the  American  ritual  of  the  Roval  Arch 
Degree.  It  refers  to  a  passage  of  Haggai 
(ii.  23),  where  God  has  promised  that  he  will 
make  Zerubbabel  his  signet.  It  has  the 
same  symbolic  meaning  as  is  siven  to  its 
synonvm  the  "Signet  of  Truth,"  because 
Zerubbabel,  as  the  head  of  the  second  Temple, 
was  the  symbol  of  the  searcher  after  truth. 
But  something  may  be  said  of  the  incorrect 
form  in  which  it  is  found  in  many  Chapters. 
At  least  from  the  time  wh&x  Cross  presented 
an  engraving  of  this  signet  in  his  Hieroglyphic 
Chart,  and  perhaps  from  a  much  earlier 
period,  for  he  may  possibly  have  only  per- 
petuated the  blimder,  it  has  been  repre- 
sented in  most  Chapters  by  a  triangular 
plate  of  metal.  Now,  an  unattached  plate 
of  metal,  in  any  shape  whatsoever,  is  aibout 
as  correct  a  representation  of  a  signet  as  a 
walking-cane  is  of  a  piece  of  money.  The 
signet  is  and  alwa]^  has  been  a  finger- 
ring,  and  so  it  should 
be  represented  in  the 
ceremonies  of  the  Chap- 
ter. What  the  peculiar 
device  of  this  signet 
was — for  every  signet 
must  have  a  device — 
we  are  unable  to  show,  but  we  may  suppose 
that  it  was  the  Tetragrammaton,  perhaps 
in  its  well-known  abbreviated  form  of  a  yod 
mthin  a  triangle.  Whether  this  was  so  or  not, 
such  a  device  would  be  most  appropriate  to 
the  i^yoJiMlism  of  the  Royal  Arch  ritual. 


StgnlflCMlt  Word.  Significant  is  making 
a  sign.  A  significant  wora  is  a  sign-making 
word,  or  a  word  that  is  equivalent  to  a  sign; 
so  the  secret  words  used  in  the  different 
decp'ees  of  Masonry,  and  the  knowledge  of 
which  becomes  a  sign  of  the  possession 
of  the  degree,  are  called  significant  words. 
Such  a  word  Leiming  calls  "ein  bedeutendea 
Wort,"  which  has  the  same  meaning. 

Sign  of  IMstresg.  This  is  probably  one  of 
the  original  modes  of  recognition  adopted  at 
the  revival  period,  if  not  before.  It  is  to 
be  found  in  the  earliest  rituals  extant  of  the 
last  century,  and  its  connection  with  the 
legend  of  the  Third  Degree  makes  it  evident 
that  it  probably  belongs  to  that  degree. 
The  Craft  in  the  last  oenturv  called  it  some- 
times "the  Master's  Clap,  and  sometimes 
"the  Grand  Sign,"  which  latter  name  has 
been  adopted  by  the  Masons  of  the  present 
century,  who  call  it  the  "Grand  Hailing 
Sisn,"  to  indicate  its  use  in  haUinq  or  calling 
a  brother  whose  assistance  may  oe  needeo. 
The  true  form  of  the  sign  has  unfortunately 
been  changed  by  carelessness  or  ignorance 
from  the  ancient  one,  which  is  still  preserved 
in  Great  Britain  and  on  the  Continent  of 
Europe.  It  is  impossible  to  be  explicit; 
but  it  mav  be  remarked,  that  looking  to  its 
traditional  origin,  the  sign  is  a  defensive 
one,  first  made  in  an  hour  of  attack,  to  give 
protection  to  the  person.  This  is  perfectlv 
represented  by  the  European  and  English 
form,  but  utterly  misreraesented  by  the 
American.  The  German  Kite  of  Schroeder 
attempted  some  years  ago  to  induce  the 
Craft  to  transfer  this  sign  from  the  Third 
to  the  First  D^^ree.  As  this  would  have 
been  an  evident  innovation,  and  would  have 
contradicted  the  ritual  history  of  its  origin 
and  meaning,  the  attempt  was  not  successtul. 

SU^»  Al«    The  recording  angel  in  Islam. 

Silence.    See  Secrecy  ana  Silence. 

Silent  Brotherhood.  Dwellers  in  the 
priories  of  Clugnv  and  Hirsan  in  the  eleventh 
century  were  placed  under  rigid  discipline 
as  to  speech.  Those  of  Clu^y  were  the 
first  to  adopt  the  system  of  signs  for  daily 
intercommunication,  which  system,  by  con- 
sent or  permissal,  ^panted  after  apphcation 
through .  three  special  messengers  from  the 
priory  of  Hirsan,  was  adopted  by  that 
priory  in  all  its  elaborateness,  and  indeed 
enlaiiged  and  perfected  by  the  well-known 
Abbot  William.  The  doctrine  of  a  perfect 
silence  in  such  extensive  communities  be- 
came notewortiiy  in  history.  These  earnest 
and  devoted  men,  under  strong  discipline, 
as  "C7ontwr«  or  iarbati  fratrea,  were  en- 
couraged by  the  abbevs  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
Their  labors  were  oonaucted  in  companies  of 
ten  each,  imder  deans  of  the  monastery,  who 
were  in  turn  insteuoted  by  wardens  and 
superiors. 

Slloam  Inscription*  An  inscription  ao- 
cidently  discovered  in  1880  by  a  native 
pupil  of  Mr.  Schick,  a  German  architect, 
who  had  long  settled  in  Jerusalem.  It  is 
chiseled  in  the  rock  that  forma  the  southern 
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wan  of  the  channel  which  opens  out  npan 
the  ancient  Pool  of  Siloam,  and  is  putly 
concealed  bv  the  water.  The  present  modem 
pool  includes  the  older  reservoir,  supplied 
with  water  by  an  excavated  tunnel,  1708 
yards  long,  conununicating  with  the  Spring 
of  the  Virgin,  which  is  cut  through  the  ridse 
that  forms  the  southern  part  of  the  Temple 
Hill.  The  pool  is  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  ridge,  at  the  mouth  of  tne  Tyropoeon 
(Cheesemakers)  valley,  which  is  now  filled 
with  rubbish,  and  largely  built  over. 

The  inscription  is  on  an  artificial  tablet 
in  the  rock,  about  nineteen  feet  from  the 
opening  upon  the  pool.  The  first  intelli- 
gible copy  was  made  by  Prof.  A.  H.  Sayoe, 
whose  admird[>le  little  work,  called  Fresh 
lAgfU  from  the  Ancient  Monumente,  gives 
full  details.  Dr.  Guthe,  in  March,  1881, 
made  a  complete  facnmiU  of  the  six  lines, 
which  read  thus: 

"(Behold)  the  excavation  I  now  this  is 
the  history  of  the  excavation.  While  the 
excavators  were  still  lifting  up  the  pick, 
each  towards  his  neighbor,  and  while  there 
were  yet  three  cubits  to  (excavate,  there 
was  heard)  the  voice  of  one  man  caUing  to 
his  neighbor,  for  there  was  an  excess  in 
the  rock  on  the  right  hand  (and  on  the  left). 
And  after  that  on  the  da]^  of  excavating, 
^e  excavators  had  struck  pick  against  pick, 
one  against  the  other,  the  waters  flowed 
from  uie  spring  to  the  pool  for  a  distance 
of  1200  cuDits.  And  (part)  of  a  cubit  was 
the  height  of  the  rock  over  the  head  of  the 
excavators." 

The  engineering  skill  must  have  been 
considerable,  as  the  work  was  tortuous,  and 
yet  the  excavators  met  at  the  middle.  There 
IS  no  date,  but  the  form  of  the  letters  show 
the  age  to  be  nearly  that  of  the  Moabite 
stone.  Scholars  place  the  date  during  the 
reign  of  Hezekiah.  "He  made  the  pool 
ana  the  aqueduct,  and  brought  the  water 
into  the  city."  (2  Kings  xx.  20,  Heb.  B.). 
The  discovery  was  an  important  one.  Prof. 
Sayce  deduces  the  following:  "That  the 
modem  city  of  Jerusalem  occupies  very 
little  of  the  same  ground  as  the  ancient 
one;  the  latter  stood  entirely  on  the  rising 
ground  to  the  east  of  the  Tyropoeon  valley, 
the  northem  portion  of  which  is  at  present 
occupied  by  the  Mosque  of  Omar,  while 
the  southern  portion  is  uninhabited.  The 
Tyropoeon  valley  itself  must  be  the  Valley 
of  the  Sons  of  Hinnom,  where  the  idolaters 
of  Jerusalem  burnt  their  children  in  the 
fire  to  Moloch.  It  must  be  in  the  southem 
cliff  of  this  valley  that  the  tombs  of  the 
kings  are  situated,"  they  being  buried  under 
the  rubbish  with  which  the  valley  is  filled; 
and  "among  this  rubbish  must  be  the  remains 
of  the  city  and  temple  destroyed  by  Nebuch- 
adnezzar. Here,  as  well  as  in  the  now 
obliterated  Valley  of  the  Cheesemakers. 
probably  lie  the  relics  of  the  dynasty  or 
David.'*^ 

Hebrew  inscriptions  of  an  early  date  have 
hitherto  long  been  sought  for  in  vain.    Seals 


and  £ragmentuy  inscriptions  have  here- 
tofore Men  discovered.  Several  of  these 
seals  have  been  found  in  Babylonia  and 
Mesopotamia,  and  are  regarded  as  memorials 
of  the  Jewish  exiles;  but  uie  Schick  discovery 
l^ves  us  a  writing  certainly  as  old  as  the 
time  of  Isaiah. 

SXtm  and  GiM.  When  St.  Peter  healed 
the  lame  man  whom  he  met  at  the  sate 
Beautiful  of  the  Temple,  he  said  to  mm, 
"Silver  and  gold  have  I  none;  but  such  as 
I  have  give  I  thee"  (Acts  iii.  6);  and  he  be- 
stowed on  him  the  gift  of  health.  When 
the  pious  pilgrim  begged  his  way,  through 
aU  the  penis  of  a  distant  journey,  to  knm 
at  the  Holy  Sepulcher.  in  his  passage  through 
poor  and  inhospitable  regions,  a  crust  of 
bread  and  a  draft  of  water  were  often 
the  only  alms  that  he  received.  This  has 
been  symbolised  in  the  ritual  of  reception 
of  a  Knights  Templar,  and  in  it  the  words 
of  St.  Peter  have  been  preserved,  to  be 
applied  to  the  allegorical  pilgrimage  there 
represented. 

SUver  Cord.  In  the  beautiful  and  affect- 
ing description  of  the  body  of  man  suffering 
under  the  infirmities  of  old  age  given  in 
the  twelfth  chapter  of  Ecclesiastes,  we 
find  the  expression  "or  ever  the  silver  cord 
be  loosed,  or  the  golden  bowl  be  broken, 
or  the  pitcher  be  broken  at  the  fountain,  or 
the  wheel  broken  at  the  cistern:  then  snail 
the  dust  return  to  the  earth  as  it  was,  and 
the  spirit  shall  return  to  God  who  gave  it." 
Dr.  Clarke  thus  explains  these  beautiful 
metaphors.  The  silver  cord  is  the  spinal 
marrow;  its  loosening  is  the  cessation  of 
all  nervous  sensibility;  the  golden  bowl  is 
the  brain,  which  is  rendered  unfit  to  per- 
form its  functions  by  the  approach  of  death; 
the  pitcher  means  the  great  vein  whidi 
carries  the  blood  to  the  right  ventricle  of 
the  heart,  here  called  the  fountain;  by  the 
wheel  is  meant  the  great  artery  which  re- 
ceives the  blood  from  the  Idft  ventricle  of 
the  heart,  here  designated  as  the  cistern. 
This  collection  of  metaphors  is  a  part  of 
the  Scripture  reading  in  the  Third  Degree, 
and  forms  an  appropriate  introduction  to 
those  sublime  ceremonies  whose  object  is 
to  teach  symbolically  the  resurrection  and 
life  eternal. 

Slmorgll*  A  monstrous  grifiin,  guardian 
of  the  Persian  m3rsteries. 

Slnal.  A  mountain  of  Arabia  between  the 
horns  of  the  Red  Sea.  It  is  the  place  where 
Moses  received  the  Law  from  Jehovah, 
and  where  he  was  directed  to  constmct 
the  tabemacle.  Hence,  says  Lenning,  the 
Scottish  Masons  make  Mt.  Sinai  a  symbol 
of  troth.  Of  the  high  degrees,  the  Twenty- 
third  and  Twenty-fourth  of  Uie  Ancient  and 
Accepted  Rite,  or  the  Chief  and  the  Prince 
of  the  Tabemacle,  refer  in  their  rituals  to 
this  mountain  and  the  Tabemacle  there 
constrocted. 

Sir.  This  is  the  distinctive  title  given  to  the 
possessors  of  the  degrees  df  Masonic  knight- 
noody  and  is  borrowed  from  the  henudio 
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usage.  The  word  "knight"  is  Bometimes 
inteipoeed  between  the  title  and  the  per- 
sonal name,  as,  for  example,  ''Sir  Knight 
John  Smith.''  Knglish  knights  are  in  the 
habit  of  using  the  word  JtqUt^  or  hrti^her. 
a  usage  which  to  some  extent  is  being  adopted 
in  .£nerica.  English  Knights  Templar 
have  been  led  to  the  abandonment  of  the 
title  &vt  because  legal  enactments  made 
the  use  of  titles  not  granted  by  the  crown 
xmlawful.  Bui;  there  is  no  such  law  in 
America.  The  addition  of  Siir  to  the  names 
of  all  Knights  is  accounted,  sajrs  Ashmole, 
''parcel  of  their  style."  The  use  of  it  is 
as  old,  oertiunly,  as  the  time  of  Edward  I., 
and  it  is  supposed  to  be  a  contraction  of  the 
old  French  oire,  meaning  Seigneur ,  or  Lard, 

Slrmt,  As  or  AI.    See  ii^l5^ro<. 

Siroe.    yiyo,   A  significant  word,  formerly 

used  in  the  Order  of  High  Priesthood  in  Amer- 
ica. It  signifies  a  shoe-latchet,  and  refers  to 
the  declaration  of  Abraham  to  Melchisedek, 
that  of  the  goods  which  had  been  captured  he 
would  "  not  take  from  a  thread  even  to  a  sho^ 
latchet"  (Genesis  xiv.  23),  that  is,  nothing 
even  of  the  slightest  value.  The  introduction 
of  this  word  into  some  of  the  lower  capitular 
degrees  is  a  recent  error  of  ignorant  ritualists. 

Sister  Lodges*  Lodges  are  so  called  which 
are  in  the  same  Masonic  jurisdiction,  and  owe 
obedience  to  the  same  Grand  Lodge. 

Sisters  by  Adoption.  In  the  Lodges  of 
the  French  Adoptive  Rite  this  is  the  tiUe  bv 
which  the  female  members  are  designated. 
The  female  members  of  all  androgynous  de- 
grees are  sisters,  as  the  male  members  are 
brethren. 

Sisters  of  the  Gfld.  The  attempt  of  a 
few  writers  to  maintain  that  women  were  ad- 
mitted into  the  Medieval  confraternities  of 
Masons  fails  to  be  substantiated  for  want  of 
sufficient  proof.  The  entire  spirit  of  the  Old 
€k>nstitutions  indicates  that  none  but  men. 
under  the  titles  of  "brethren"  and  "fellows," 
were  admitted  into  these  Masonic  gilds;  and 
the  first  code  of  charges  adopted  at  the  revival 
in  1717,  declares  that  "the  persons  admitted 
members  of  a  Lodge  must  be  good  and  true 
men  .  .  .  no  women,  etc."  The  opinion  that 
women  were  originally  admitted  into  the  Ma- 
sonic gild,  as  it  IS  assorted  that  they  were  into 
some  of  the  others,  is  based  upon  the  fact 
that,  in  what  is  called  the  "York  MS.,  No.  4," 
whose  date  as  affixed  to  the  roll  is  1603,  we  find 
the  following  words:  "The  one  of  the  elders 
takeing  the  fiooke,  and  that  hee  or  shee  that 
is  to  be  made  mason  shall  lay  their  hands 
theron,  and  the  charge  shall  be  ^ven."  But 
in  the  "Alnwick  MS.,"  which  is  mserted  as  a 
Preface  to  the  Records  of  the  Lodge  at  Aln- 
wick, b^pnning  September  20, 1701 ,  and  which 
manuscnpt  was  therefore  probably  at  least 
contemporary  with  that  of  York,  we  &ad  the 
corresponding  passage  in  the  following  words: 
"Then  shall  one  of  the  most  ancient  of  them 
all  hold  a  book  that  he  or  they  may  lay  his  or 
their  hands  upon  the  said  Book,"  etc.  Axain, 
in  the  "Grand  Lodge,  No.  1,  MS.,"  whose 
date  is  1583,  we  meet  with  the  regulation  in 


Latin  thus:  "Tunc  unus  ex  senioribus  teneat 
librum  et  ille  vel  illi  apposuerunt  manus  sub 
librum  et  tunc  pnsoepta  deberent  legi."  This 
was  no  doubt  the  ongdnal  form  of  which  the 
writer  of  the  York  MS.  gives  a  translation, 
and  either  through  ignorance  or  clerical  care- 
lessness, the  "ille  vd  illi,"  instead  oi  he  or 
theyf  has  been  translated  he  or  she.  Besides, 
the  whole  tenor  of  the  charges  in  the  York 
MS.  clearly  shows  that  they  were  intended  for 
men  only.  A  woman  could '  scarcely  have 
been  required  to  swear  that  she  "would  not 
take  her  fellow's  wife  in  villainy,"  nor  maJce 
anyone  a  Mason  unless  "  he  has  his  right 
limbs  as  a  man  ought  to  have."  It  cannot  oe 
admitted  on  the  authority  of  a  mistranslation 
of  a  single  letter,  by  which  an  a  was  taken  for 
an  0,  thus  changing  iUe  into  Ula,  or  he  into  she, 
that  the  Masonic  gild  admitted  women  into 
a  craft  whose  labors  were  to  hew  heayv  stones 
and  to  ascend  tall  scaffolds.  Sucn  never 
could  have  been  the  case  in  Operative  Ma- 
sonnr. 

There  is,  however,  abundant  evidence  that 
in  the  other  gilds,  or  livery  companies  of  Eng- 
land, women  or  sisters  were  acunitted  to  the 
freedom  of  the  company.  Herbert  (Hist, 
Lw.  Camv.,  xi.,  83)  thinks  that  the  custom  was 
borrowed,  on  the  constitution  of  the  Compan- 
ieS;  by  Edward  III.  from  the  ecclesiastical  or 
religious  gilds,  which  were  often  composed  of 
both  sexes.  But  there  does  not  seem  to  be 
any  evidence  that  the  usage  was  extended  to 
the  building  corporations  or  Freemasons' 
gilds.  A  woman  might  be  a  female  nocer  or 
haberdasher,  but  she  oould  hardly  perform  the 
duties  of  a  female  builder. 

**  Sit  Lux  et  Lux  Fuit."  A  motto  fre- 
quently used  in  Masonry,  althou^  some* 
tunes  written,  "Lux  Fiat  et  Lux  Fit,"  signi- 
fying. "Let  there  be  li^t,  and  there  was 
light";  the  strict  translation  from  the  Hebrew 
continues,  "And  the  Lord  took  care  of  the 
light,  that  it  was  useful,  and  he  divided  the 
light  from  the  darkness. 

Sitoation  of  the  Lodge.  A  Lodge  is,  or 
ought  to  be,  always  situated  due  east  and  west, 
for  reasons  which  are  detailed  in  the  articles 
East  and  OrientaiionjWhich  see. 

Sivan.    (]rD.)    The  nmth  month  of  the 

Hebrew  civil  year,  corresponding  with  the 
months  May  and  June,  beginning  with  the 
new  moon  of  the  former. 

Six  Ligllts.  The  six  lights  of  Symbolic 
Masonry  are  divided  into  the  Greater  and 
LetterL^Ate.  which  see.  In  the  American  sys- 
tem of  the  Ro^al  Arch  there  is  no  symbol  of 
the  kind,  but  m  the  English  syst^n  there  are 
six  lights — ^three  lesser  and  three  greater — 
placed  in  the  form  of  two  interlaced  triangles. 
The  three  lesser  represent  the  Patriarchal, 
Mosaic,  and  Christian  dispensations;  the 
three  greater  the  Creative.  Preservative,  and 
Destructive  power  of  Goa.  The  four  lesser 
triangles,  formed  by  the  intersection  of  the 
two  great  triangles,  are  emblematic  of  the 
four  degrees  of  Ancient  Craft  Masonry. 

Six  Periods.  The  Great  Architect's  Six 
Periods  constituted  a  part  of  the  old  Preston- 
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iaB  lecture  in  the  Fellow-Craft'B  Degree.  It 
referred  to  the  six  days  of  creation,  the  six 
periods  being  the  six  days.  It  no  longer  forms 
a  part  of  the  lecture  as  modified  by  Hemming 
in  England,  althoiu^h  Oliver  devotes  a  chapter 
in  his  Historical  Landmarks  to  this  subject. 
It  was  most  probablv  at  one  time  taught  in 
America  before  Webb  modified  and  abridged 
the  Prestonian  lectures,  for  Hardie  gives  the 
"Six  Periods''  in  full  in  his  Monitor,  which 
was  published  in  1818.  The  Webb  lecture, 
now  practised  in  this  country ,  comprehends 
the  whole  subject  of  the  Six  FeriodB,  which 
make  a  closely  printed  page  in  Browne's 
Master  Key,  in  these  few  words:  "In  six  da3ns 
God  created  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  and 
rested  upon  the  seventh  day;  the  seventh, 
therefore,  our  ancient  brethren  consecrated 
as  a  day  of  rest  from  their  labors;  thereby  en- 
Joying  frequent  opportunities  to  contemplate 
the  glorious  works  of  creation,  and  to  adore 
their  neat  Creator." 

Skcletoii*  A  svmbol  of  death.  The  an- 
cient E(m>tians  often  introduced  a  skeleton 
in  their  feasts  to  remind  the  revelers  of  the 
transitory  nature  of  their  enjoyments,  and  to 
teach  them  that  in  the  midst  of  life  we  are  in 
death.  As  such  an  admonitory  symbol  it  is 
used  in  some  of  the  high  degrees. 

Sklrret.  In  the  English  system  the  skirret 
is  one  of  the  working-tools  of  a  Master  Mason. 
It  is  an  implement  which  acts  on  a  center-pin, 
whence  a  Ime  is  drawn,  chalked,  and  struck  to 
mark  out  the  ground  for  the  foundation  of  the 
intended  structure.  Symbolically,  it  points 
to  us  that  straight  and  undeviating  hne  of 
conduct  laid  down  for  our  pursuits  in  the  vol* 
ume  of  the  Sacred  Law.  The  skizret  is  not 
used  in  the  American  system. 

Skull.  The  skull  as  a  symbol  is  not  used 
in  Masonry  except  in  Masonic  Templarism, 
where  it  is  a  symbol  of  mortality.  Among 
the  articles  of  accusation  sent  by  the  Pope  to 
the  bishops  and  p&^  commissaries  upon 
which  to  examine  tne  Kinights  Templar,  those 
from  tiie  forty-second  to  the  fift^-eeventh 
refer  to  tiie  hmnan  skull,  "cranium  hu- 
manum,"  which  the  Templars  were  accused 
of  using  in  their  reception,  and  worshiping  as 
an  idol.  It  is  poeeibie  tiiat  the  Old  TempTars 
made  use  of  ine  skull  in  their  ceremony  of 
reception;  but  Modem  Templars  will  readilv 
acquit  their  predecessors  of  tne  crime  of  idol- 
atiy,  and  fiiul  in  their  use  of  a  skull  a  sym- 
bohc  design.    (SeeBapAomet.) 

Skull  and  Cross-bones.  They  are  a  sym- 
bol of  mortality  and  death,  and  are  so  used 
by  heralds  in  funeral  achievements.  As  the 
means  of  inciting  the  mind  to  the  contempla- 
tion of  the  most  solemn  subjects,  the  skull  and 
cros&-bones  are  used  in  the  Chamber  of  Re- 
flection in  the  French  and  Scottish  Rites,  and 
in  idl  those  degrees  where  that  Chamber  con- 
stitutes a  part  of  the  preliminary  ceremonies 
of  initiation. 

Slander.  Inwood,  in  his  sermon  on 
"Union  Amongst  Masons."  says:  "To  de- 
fame our  brother,  or  suffer  nim  to  be  defamed, 
without  interesting  ourselves  for  tiie  preser- 


vation of  his  name  and  character,  there  is 
scarcely  the  shadow  oi  an  excuse  to  be  formed. 
Defamation  is  always  wicked.  Slander  and 
«vil  speaking  are  the  pests  of  civil  society,  are 
the  disgrace  of  every  de^^e  of  religious  pro- 
fession, are  the  poisonous  Dane  of  allbrotherly 
love." 

Slave.    See  Free  Bom. 

Slip.  This  technical  expression  in  Ameri- 
can Masonry,  but  mostly  confined  to  the 
Western  States,  and  not  generally  used,  is  of 
very*  recent  origin;  and  both  the  action  and 
the  word  most  prooably  sprang  up,  with  a  few 
other  innovations,  int^ded  as  especial  meth- 
ods of  precaution,  about  the  time  of  the  anti- 
Masomc  excitement.  < 

Sloane  Manuscripts.  There  are  three 
copies  of  the  Old  Constitutions  which  bear 
this  name.  All  of  them  were  found  in  the 
British  Museum  among  the  heterogeneous 
oollection  (^papers  which  were  once  the  prop- 
erty of  Sir  Hans  Sloane.  The  first,  which  is 
known  in  the  Museum  as  No.  3848,  is  one  of 
the  most  complete  of  the  copies  extant  of  the 
Old  Constitutions.  At  the  end  of  it,  the  date 
is  certified  by  the  following  subscription: 
' '  Finis  p.  me  Eduardu  Sankey  oecimo  sexto  die 
Octobns  Anno  Domini  1646."  It  was  pub- 
lished for  the  first  time,  from  an  exact  tran- 
script of  the  original,  by  Bro.  Hughan  in  his 
Old  Charaes  of  the  BriMi  Freemasons.  The 
second  Sloane  MS.  is  known  in  the  British 
Museum  as  No.  3323.  It  is  in  a  large  folio 
volume  of  three  hundred  and  twenty-eight 
leaves,  on  the  fly-leaf  of  which  Sir  Hans 
Sloane  has  written^  "Loose  papers  of  mine 
Concerning  Curiosities."  There  are  many 
Manuscripts  by  different  hands.  The  Ma- 
sonic one  is  subscribed  "Hiec  scripta  fue- 
runt  p.  me  Thomam  Martin,  1659,"  and  this 
fixes  the  date.  It  oonsiBts  of  three  leaves  of 
paper  six  inches  by  seven  and  a  half,  is  written 
in  a  small,  neat  hand,  and  endorsed  "Free 
Masonry."  It  was  first  publish^,  in  1871,  by 
Bro.  Hughan  in  his  Masonic  Sketches  and  Re- 
prints. The  Rev.  Bro.  A.  F.  A.  Woodford 
thinks  this  an  "indifferent  copv  of  the  former 
one."  But  this  seems  unlike^.  The  entire 
omission  of  the  "Legend  of  the  Craft"  from 
the  time  of  Lamech  to  the  building  of  the  Tem- 
ple, including  the  in^x>rtant  "  Legend  of  Eu- 
clid," all  of  which  is  ^ven  in  full  in  the  MS. 
No.  3848,  together  with  a  great  many  verbal 
discrepancies,  and  a  total  difference  in  the 
eighteenth  charg^  would  lead  one  to  suppose 
that  the  former  MS.  never  was  seen,  or  at 
least  copied,  by  the  writer  of  the  latter.  Chi 
the  whole,  it  is,  from  this  very  omission, 
one  of  the  least  valuable  of  the  copies  of  the 
Old  Constitutions. 

The  third  Sloane  MS.  ia  really  one  of  the 
most  interesting  and  valuable  of  those  that 
have  been  heretofore  discovered.  A  portion 
of  it^  a  small  portion,  was  inserted  by  Findel 
in  his  History  of  Freemasonry:  but  the  whole 
has  been  since  published  in  the  Voice  of  Ma- 
sonry,  a  periodical  printed  at  Chicago  in  1872. 
The  number  of  the  MS.  in  the  Britifua  Museum 
is  3329,  and  Mr.  Hughan  places  its  date  at 
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from  1040  to  1700;  but  he  says  that  Messrs. 
Bond  and  Sims,  of  the  British  Museum,  agpree 
in  statioi^  that  it  is  "  probably  of  the  beginning 
of  the  eighteenth  century/'  But  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Woodford  mentions  a  great  authority  on 
M3S.,  who  declares  it  to  be  "previous  to  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  oentxnj."  Findel 
thinks  it  originated  at  the  end  of  the  seven- 
teenth centurv^  and  "that  it  was  found  among 
the  papers  wmdti  Dr.  Plot  left  behind  him  on 
his  aeath,  and  was  one  of  the  sources  whence 
his  communications  on  Freemasonry  were 
derived."  It  is  not  a  copy  of  the  Old  Con- 
stitutions, in  which  respect  it  differs  from  all 
the  other  Manuscripts^  but  is  a  description 
of  the  ritual  of  the  society  of  Free  Operative 
Masons  at  the  period  when  it  was  written. 
This  it  is  that  makes  it  so  valuable  a  con- 
tribution to  the  history  of  Freemasonry,  and 
renders  it  so  important  that  its  precise  date 
should  be  fi^rod. 

Smmngdlne,  Tablet  of  Hermes.  The 
foundation  of  Hermetic  knowledge,  with  an 
unknown  author.  Translated  in  the  (Edijma 
JBgyptiacua, 

Smith,  George.  Captain  George  Smith 
was  a  Mason  of  some  distinction  during  the 
latter  piurt  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Al- 
though bom  in  Eng^d,  he  at  an  early  age 
entered  the  military  service  of  Prussia,  oeing 
connected  with  noble  families  of  that  kingdom. 
During  his  residence  on  the  Continent  it  ap- 
pears that  he  was  initiated  in  one  of  the  Ger- 
man LodiB^es.  On  his  return  to  England  he 
was  appomted  Inspector  of  the  Royal  Mili- 
ts^  A<»idemy  at  Woolwich,  and  published,  in 
1779,  a  Unioenal  Military  Dictumaryf  and,  in 
1783,  ABibliotheca  MUitaria. 

He  devoted  much  attention  to  Masonic 
studies,  and  is  said  to  have  been  a  good  work- 
man in  the  Royal  Military  Lodge  at  Wool- 
wich, of  which  he  was  for  four  years  the  Mas- 
ter. During  his  Mastership  the  Lodge  had, 
on  one  occasion,  been  opened  in  the  King's 
Bench  prison,  and  some  persons  who  were 
confined  there  were  initiated.  For  this  the 
Master  and  brethren  were  censured,  and  the 
Grand  Lod^  declared  that  ''it  is  inconsist<ent 
with  the  prmciples  of  Masonry  for  any  Free- 
mason's Lodg^  to  be  held,  for  the  purpose  of 
making,  passmg,  or  raising  Masons,  m  any 
prison  or  place  of  confinement.''  {Constiit^ 
tioiM,  1784,  p.  349.)  Smith  was  appointed  by 
the  Duke  of  Manchester,  in  1778,  Provincial 
Grand  Master  of  Kent,  and  on  that  occasion 
delivered  his  Irumgural  Charge  before  the 
Lodge  of  Friendship  at  Dover.  He  also  drew 
up  a  code  of  laws  for  the  government  of  the 

Province,  which  was  published  in  1781.  In 
780  he  was  appointea  Junior  Grand  Warden 
of  the  Grand  Lodsej  but  objections  having 
been  made  by  Heseltme,  the  Grand  Secretary, 
between  whom  and  himself  there  was  no  very 
kind  feeling,  on  the  ground  that  no  one  could 
hold  two  (mces  in  the  Grand  Lodge,  Smith 
resigned  at  the  next  (quarterly  communication^ 
As  at  the  time  of  his  appointment  there  was 
reaUy  no  law  forbidding  the  holding  of  two 
offices,  its  impropriety  was  so  manifest,  that 


the  Grand  Lodge  adopted  a  regulation  that 
''it  is  incompatible  with  the  laws  of  this  soot- 
ed for  any  brother  to  hold  more  than  one 
office  in  the  Grand  Lodge  at  the  same  time.'' 
{ComtitutUm^,  1784,  p.  336.)  Captain  Smith, 
in  1783,  published  a  work  entitled  Tfke  Uee  and 
Abuse  of  Freemasonry:  a  toork  of  the  greatest 
utility  to  the  Brethren  of  the  Society,  to  Mankind 
in  general,  and  to  the  Ladies  in  particular.  Tlie 
interest  to  the  ladies  consists  in  some  twenty 
pages,  in  which  he  gives  the  ''Ancient  and 
Modem  reasons  why  the  ladies  have  never 
been  admitted  into  the  Society  of  Frerana- 
sons,"  a  section  the  omission  of  which  would 
scarcely  have  diminished  the  value  of  the  work 
or  the  reputation  of  the  author. 

The  work  of  Smith  would  not  at  the  present 
day,  in  the  advanced  progress  of  Masonic 
knowledge,  enhance  the  reputation  of  its 
writer.  But  at  the  time  when  it  appeared, 
there  was  a  great  dearth  of  Masonic  hterature 
— ^Anderson,  Calcott,  Hutchinson,  and  Pres- 
ton being  the  only  authors  of  any  repute  that 
had  as  yet  written  on  the  subject  of  Masonry. 
There  was  much  historical  information  con- 
tained within  its  pages,  and  some  few  sugges- 
tive thoughts  on  the  symbolism  and  pMos- 
ophy  of  the  Order.  To  the  Craft  of  that  day 
the  Dook  was  therefore  necessary  and  useful. 
Nothing,  indeed,  proves  the  necessity  of  such 
a  work  more  than  the  fact  that  the  Grand 
Lodge  refused  its  sanction  to  the  publication 
on  the  general  ground  of  opposition  to  Ma- 
sonic literature.  Noorthouck  (ConstUuHons, 
1784,  p.  347),  in  commenting  on  the  refusal  of 
a  sanction,  says: 

"No  particular  objection  being  stated 
against  the  above-mentioned  work,  the  nat- 
ural conclusion  is,  that  a  sanction  was  refused 
on  the  (general  principle  that,  considering  the 
flourishing  state  of  our  Lodges,  where  regular 
instruction  and  suitable  exercises  are  ever 
ready  for  aU  brethren  who  zealously  aspire  to 
improve  in  masonical  knowledge,  new  publi- 
cations are  unnecessary  on  a  subject  which 
books  cannot  teach.  Indeed,  the  tempta- 
tions to  authorship  have  effected  a  strange 
revolution  of  sentiments  since  the  year  17^, 
wh^i  even  antient  manuscripts  were  destroyed, 
to  prevent  their  appearance  in  a  printed  Book 
of  Constitutions!  for  the  principal  materials 
in  this  very  work,  then  so  much  oreaded,  have 
since  been  retailed  in  a  variety  of  forms,  to 
give  consequence  to  fanciful  productions  that 
mic^t  have  been  safely  withheld,  without 
sensible  injury,  either  to  the  Fraternity  or  to 
the  literary  reputation  of  the  writers." 

To  dispel  such  darkness  almost  any  sort  of 
book  should  have  been  acceptable.  The  work 
was  published  without  the  sanction,  and  the 
Craft  being  wiser  than  their  representatives 
in  the  Grand  Lodge,  the  edition  was  speedily 
exhausted. 

In  1785  Captain  Smith  was  expelled  from 
the  Society  for  "uttering  an  instrument  pur- 
porting to  oe  a  certificate  of  the  Grand  Lodge 
recommending  two  distressed  Brethren." 

Dr.  Oliver  {Rev,  of  a  8g.,  p.  215)  describes 
Captain  Smith  as  a  man  "plain  in  speech  and 
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manners,  but  honourable  and  upright  in  his 
dealingBy  and  an  active  and  xealous  Mason." 
It  is  probable  that  he  died  about  the  end  of  the 
last  or  the  beginning  of  the  present  century. 

Smitten  Bulldw.  The  old  lectures  used 
to  say:  ''The  veil  of  the  Temple  is  rent|  the 
builder  is  smiUen,  and  we  are  raised  from  the 
tomb  of  transgression."  Hutchinson,  and 
after  him  Olivei',  apply  the  expression,  ''The 
smitten  builder,"  to  the  crucified  Savior,  and 
define  it  as  a  symbol  of  his  Divine  mediation; 
but  the  general  interpretation  of  the  symbol  is, 
that  it  refers  to  death  as  the  necessary  pre- 
cursor of  inmiortality.  In  this  sense,  the 
miiUen  builder  presents,  like  every  other  part 
of  the  Third  Degree,  the  symbolic  instruction 
of  Eternal  Life. 

Snow*  John.  A  distinguished  lecturer  on 
Masonry,  who  was  principal^  instrumental 
in  introducing  the  system  of  Webb,  of  whom 
he  was  a  pupU,  into  the  Lodges  of  the  West- 
em  States.  He  was  also  a  Grand  Master  of 
the  Grand  Lodge  of  Ohio,  and  was  the  founder 
and  first  Grand  Coounander  of  the  first  Grand 
Encampment  of  Knights  Templar  in  the  same 
State.  He  was  bom  in  Providence,  Rhode 
Island,  February  25.  1780;  was  initiated  into 
Freemasonry  in  Moimt  Vemon  Lodge,  of 
Providence,  in  1809;  and  died  May  16,  1852, 
at  Worthington,  Ohio. 

Snows.    See  Rains, 

Social  Character  of  Freemasonry*  Free- 
masonry attracts  our  attention  ss  a  great 
SOCIAL  Institution.  Laying  sside  for  the  time 
those  artificial  distinctions  of  rank  and  wealth, 
which,  however,  are  necessary  in  the  world  to 
the  re|;ular  progression  of  society,  its  members 
meet  m  their  Lodges  on  one  common  level  of 
brotherhood  and  equahty.  There  virtue  and 
talent  alone  claim  and  receive  preeminence, 
and  the  great  object  of  all  is  to  see  who  can 
best  work  and  best  agree.  There  friendship 
and  fraternal  affection  are  strenuously  incul- 
cated and  assiduouslv  cultivated,  and  that 
great  m^^tic  tie  is  established  which  peculiarly 
istin^iushes  tlie  society.  Hence  is  it  that 
Washington  has  declared  that  the  benevolent 
purpose  of  the  Masonic  Institution  is  to  en- 
large the  sphere  of  social  happiness,  and  its 
grand  object  to  promote  the  happiness  of  the 
umanrace. 

Socius.  The  Sixth  Degree  of  the  Order  of 
Strict  Observance. 

Sodalities*  Societies  or  companies  of 
friends  or  companions  assembled  together  for  a 
special  purpose.  Such  confratemfties,  under 
tne  name  of  SoddlUiaf  were  established  in 
Rome,  by  Cato  the  Censor,  for  the  mutual 
protection  of  the  members.  As  their  pro- 
ceedings were  secret,  they  gave  offense  to  the 
government,  and  were  suppressed,  80  b.c,  by 
a  decree  of  the  Senate,  but  were  afterward  re- 
stored by  a  l^w  of  Cloaius. 

Soflsm.  The  Sofis  were  a  m3rstical  sect 
which  greatly  prevailed  in  Eastern  countries, 
and  especially  m  Persia,  whose  religious  f  aiUi 
was  supposed  by  most  writers  to  embody 
the  secret  doctrine  of  Mohammedanism.  Sir 
John  Maloohn  {Hiei.  Pera.,  ch.  xz.)  says  that 


they  have  among  them  great  numbers  of  the 
wisest  and  iU>lest  men  of  Persia  and  the  East, 
and  since  his  time  the  sect  has  greatly  in- 
creased. 

The  name  is  most  probablv  derived  from  the 
Greek  iro^ia.  wiadom;  and  Malcolm  states 
that  they  also  bore  the  name  of  philoecmfs. 
in  which  we  may  readily  detect  the  word 
philoeaphers.  He  savs  also:  ''  The  Moham- 
medan Sofis  have  endeavored  to  connect  their 
mystic  faith  with  the  doctrine  of  their  prophet, 
who,  they  assert,  was  himself  an  accompli^ea 
Sofi."  The  principal  Sofi  writers  are  familiar 
with  the  opinions  of  Aristotle  and  Plato,  and 
their  most  important  works  abound  with 
quotations  from  the  latter.  Sir  John  Malcolm 
compares  the  school  of  Sofism  with  that  of 
Pythagoras.  It  is  evident  that  there  is  a 
great  similarity  between  Sofism  and  Gnosti- 
cism, and  all  the  features  of  the  Sofic  initia- 
tion remind  us  veiy  forciblv  of  those  of  the 
Masonic.  The  object  of  the  s}^tem  is  the 
attainment  of  Truthf  and  the  novice  is  invited 
''to  embark  on  the  sea  of  doubt,"  that  is,  to 
commence  his  investigations,  which  are  to 
end  in  its  discovery. 

There  are  four  stages  or  de^prees  of  initia* 
tion:  the  first  is  merely  prelimmary,  and  the 
initiate  is  required  to  observe  the  ordinary 
rites  and  ceremonies  of  religion  for  the  sake  dF 
the  vulgar,  who  do  not  imderstand  their  eso- 
teric meaning.  In  the  Second  Degree  he  is 
said  to  enter  the  pale  of  Sofism^  and  exchanges 
these  external  rites  for  a  spiritual  worship. 
The  Third  Degree  is  that  of  Wisdom,  and  he 
who  reaches  it  is  supposed  to  have  attained 
supernatural  knowledge,  and  to  be  equal  to 
the  ansels.  The  Fourth  and  last  decree  is 
called  Truth,  for  he  has  now  reached  it,  and 
has  become  completely  united  with  Deity. 
They  have,  says  Malcolm,  secrets  and  mys- 
teries in  everv  stage  or  de^'ee  which  are  never 
revealed  to  the  profane,  and  to  reveal  which 
would  be  a  crime  of  the  deepest  turpitude. 
The  tenets  of  the  sect,  so  far  as  they  are  made 
known  to  the  world,  are,  according  to  Sir  Will- 
iam Jones  (Asiat.  Researches^  u.,  62),  ''that 
nothing  exists  absolutely  but  God;  that  the 
human  soul  is  an  emanation  of  his  essence, 
and,  though  divided  for  a  time  from  its  heav- 
enly source,  will  be  finallv  reunited  with  it; 
that  the  highest  possible  happiness  wiU  arise 
from  its  reunion;  and  that  the  chief  good  of 
mankind  in  this  transitory  world  consists  in  as 
perfect  a  union  with  the  Eternal  Spirit  as  the 
mcumbrances  of 'a  mortal  frame  will  aUow." 
It  is  evident  that  an  investigation  of  the  true 
system  of  these  Eastern  my^^eries  must  be  an 
interesting  subject  of  inc^uiry  to  the  student  of 
Freemasonry;  for  Higgins  is  hardly  too  en- 
thusiastic in  supposing  them  to  be  the  ancient 
Freemasons  of  Mohammedanism.  His  views 
are  thus  expressed  in  the  second  volume  of  his 
AnacalypsiSf  p.  301:  a  wonderful  work — ^won- 
derful tor  the  vast  and  varied  learning  that  it 
exhibits;  but  still  more  so  for  the  bold  and 
strange  theories  which,  however  untenable, 
are  defended  with  all  the  powers  of  a  more 
than  ordinary  intellect. 
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'The  circuniBtances,"  he  says,  "of  the  grada- 
tion of  ranks,  the  initiation,  and  the  head  of 
the  Order  in  Persia  being  called  Grand  Master, 
raise  a  presumption  that  the,  Sofis  were,  in 
reality,  the  Order  of  Masons." 

Without  subscribing  at  once  to  the  theory  of 
Higgins,  we  may  well  be  surprised  at  the  coin- 
cidences existing  between  the  customs  and  the 
dogmas  of  the  Sofis  and  those  of  the  Free- 
masons, and  we  would  naturaUy  be  curious  to 
investigate  the  causes  of  the  close  communica- 
tion which  existed  at  various  times  during  the 
Crusades  between  this  Mohammedan  sect  of 
philosophers  and  the  Christian  Order  of  Tem- 
plars. 

Mr.  C.  W.  King,  in  his  learned  treatise  on 
the  Gnostics,  seems  to  entertain  a  similar  idea 
of  this  connection  between  the  Templars  and 
the  Sofis.  He  says  that,  "inasmuch  as  these 
Sofis  were  compo^  exclusively  of  the  learned 
amongst  the  Persians  and  Syrians,  and  learn- 
ing at  that  time  meant  little  more  than  a  pro- 
ficiency in  medicine  and  astrology,  the  two 
points  that  brought  the  Eastern  sages  into 
amicable  contact  with  their  barbarous  invad- 
ers from  the  West,  it  is  eagy  to  see  how  the 
latter  may  have  imbibed  the  secret  doctrines 
simultaneously  with  the  science  of  those  who 
were  their  instructors  in  all  matters  pertainins 
to  science  and  art.  The  Sofi  doctrine  involvea 
the  erand  idea  of  one  universal  creed,  which 
could  be  secretly  held  under  any  profession  of 
an  outward  faith:  and  in  fact  took  virtually 
the  same  view  of  reli^ous  systems  as  that  in 
which  the  ancient  philosophers  had  regarded 
such  matters." 

Softas*  Students  in  the  universities  of 
Islam. 

So  Help  Me  God.  The  usual  obsecration 
or  imprecation  afiBxed  in  modem  times  to 
oaths,  and  meaning,  "May  God  so  hdp  me  as 
I  keep  this  vow." 

Sojoiimw*    See  PHncipal  Scjtnamer. 

Soldiers  of  Christ.  MUitea  Ckristi  is  the 
title  by  which  St.  Bernard  addressed  his  ex- 
hortations to  the  Knights  Templar.  They 
are  also  caUed  in  some  of  the  old  documents. 
"MUUia  TempLi  SdUmumis,"  The  Chivahy  of 
the  Temple  of  Solomon;  but  their  ancient 
statutes  were  entitled  "RegtUa  vauperum 
commilitonum  TempLi  Saiomoms/*  The  Rule 
of  the  poor  fellowHSoIdiers  of  the  Temple  of 
Solomon;  and  this  is  the  title  by  which  they 
are  now  most  generally  designated. 

Soil  Sanctlsslmo  Saermn.  ("Sacred  to 
the  most  holy  Sun.")  Mentioned  in  the 
Twenty-eighth  Degree,  A.  A.  Scottish  Rite. 

Solomon.  In  writing  the  life  of  King  Solo- 
mon from  a  Masonic  pomt  of  view,  it  is  im- 
possible to  omit  a  r^erence  to  the  legends 
which  have  been  preserved  in  the  Masonic 
flrj^stem.  But  the  writer,  who,  with  this  pre- 
liminary notice,  embodies  them  in  his  sketcn  of 
the  career  of  tiie  wise  Kin^  of  Israel,  is  by  no 
means  to  be  held  responsible  for  a  belid  in 
their  authenticitv.  It  is  the  business  of  the 
Masonic  biographer  to  relate  all  that  has  been 
handed  down  by  tradition  in  connection  with 
the  life  of  Solomon;  it  will  be  the  duty  of  the 


severer  critic  to  seek  to  separate  out  of  all 
these  materials  that  which  is  historical  from 
that  which  is  merely  mythical,  and  to  assign 
to  the  former  all  that  is  valuable  as  fact,  and 
to  the  latter  all  that  is  equally  valuable  as 
symbolism. 

Solomon,  the  King  of  Israel,  the  son  of 
David  and  Bathsheba,  ascended  the  throne 
of  his  kingdom  2089  years  after  the  creation  of 
the  world,  and  1015  years  before  the  Christian 
era.  He  was  then  only  twenty  years  of  age, 
but  the  youthful  monarch  is  said  to  have  com- 
menced his  reign  with  the  decision  of  a  legal 
question  of  some  difficulty,  in  which  he  ex- 
hibited the  first  promise  of  that  wise  judg- 
ment for  which  ne  was  ever  afterwara  dis- 
tinguished. 

One  of  the  sreat  objects  of  Solomon's  life, 
and  the  one  which  most  intimately  connects 
him  with  the  history  of  the  Masonic  institu- 
tion, was  tiie  erection  of  a  temple  to  Jehovah. 
This,  too,  had  been  a  favorite  design  of  his 
father  David.  For  this  purpose,  that  mon- 
arch, long  before  his  death,  had  numbered  the 
workmen  whom  he  found  in  his  kingdom;  had 
appointed  the  overseers  of  the  work,  the  hew- 
ers of  stones,  and  the  bearers  of  burdens;  had 
prepared  a  great  quantity  of  brass,  iron,  and 
cedar;  and  had  amassed  an  immense  treasure 
with  which  to  support  the  enterprise.  But 
on  consulting  with  the  prophet  Nathan,  he 
learned  from  that  holy  man,  that  although  the 

Eious  intention  was  pleasing  to  God,  yet  that 
e  would  not  be  permitted  to  carry  it  into  exe- 
cution, and  the  Divine  prohibition  w;as  pro- 
claimed in  these  emphatic  words :  ' '  Thou  nast 
shed  blood  abundantly,  and  hast  made  great 
wars;  thou  shalt  not  build  a  house  unto  my 
name,  because  thou  hast  shed  much  blood 
upon  the  earth  in  my  sight."  The  task  was, 
therefore,  reserved  for  the  more  peaceful  Solo- 
mon, his  son  and  successor. 

Hence,  when  David  was  about  to  die,  he 
charged  Solomon  to  build  the  Temple  of  God 
as  soon  as  he  should  have  received  the  king- 
dom. He  also  gave  him  directions  in  relation 
to  the  construction  of  the  ecMce,  and  put 
into  his  possession  the  money,  amounting  to 
ten  thousand  talents  of  ^Id  and  ten  times 
that  amount  of  silver,  which  he  had  collected 
and  laid  aside  for  defraying  the  expense. 

Solomon  had  scarcely  ascended  the  throne 
of  Israel,  when  he  prej>ared  to  carry  into  exe- 
cution tne  pious  designs  of  his  predecessor. 
For  this  purpose,  however,  he  found  it  neces- 
sary to  seek  the  assistance  of  Hiram,  King  of 
Tyre,  the  ancient  friend  and  ally  of  his  fatner. 
The  Tyrians  and  Sidonians,  the  subjects  of 
Hiram,  had  long  been  distinguished  for  their 
great  architectural  skill;  and,  in  fact,  many  of 
them,  as  the  members  of  a  mystic  operative 
society,  the  fraternity  of  Dionysian  artificers, 
had  long  monopoUzed  the  profession  of  build- 
ing in  Asia  Minor.  The  Jews,  on  the  con- 
trary, were  rather  more  eminent  for  their  mili- 
tary valor  than  for  their  knowledge  of  the 
arts  of  peace,  and  hence  Kin^  Solomon  at  once 
conceived  the  necessity  of  mvoking  the  aid 
of  these  foreign  architects,  if  he  expected  to 
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oomplete  the  edifice  he  was  about  to  erect, 
either  in  a  reasonable  time  or  with  the  splen- 
dor and  magnificence  appropriate  to  the 
sacxed  object  for  which  it  was  mtended.  For 
this  purpose  he  addressed  the  following  letter 
to  King  Miram: 

''Enow  thou  that  my  father  would  have 
built  a  temple  to  God,  but  was  hindered  by 
wars  and  continual  expeditions^  for  he  did  not 
leave  off  to  overthrow  nis  enenues  till  he  made 
them  all  subject  to  tribute.  But  I  give 
thanks  to  God  for  the  peace  I,  at  present, 
enjoy,  and  on  that  account  I  am  at  leisure, 
and  design  to  build  a  house  to  God,  for  God 
foretold  to  my  father,  that  such  a  hou9e  should 
be  built  by  me :  wherefore  I  desire  thee  to  send 
some  of  tby  subjects  with  mine  to  Mount  Leb- 
anon, to  cut  down  timber,  for  the  Sidonians 
are  more  skilful  than  our  people  in  cutting  of 
wood.  As  for  wages  to  the  hewers  of  wood, 
I  will  pay  whatever  price  thou  shalt  deter- 
mine." 

Hiram,  mindful  of  the  former  amity  and  alli- 
ance that  had  existed  between  himself  and 
David,  was  disposed  to  extend  the  friendship 
he  had  felt  for  the  father  to  the  son,  and  re- 
phed,  therefore,  to  the  letter  of  Solomon  in  the 
following  epistle: 

"It  is  fit  to  bless  God  that  he  hath  com- 
mitted thy  father's  government  to  thee,  who 
art  a  wise  man  endowed  with  aU  virtues.  As 
for  m3rself.  I  rejoice  at  the  condition  thou  art 
in,  and  will  be  subservient  to  thee  in  all  that 
thou  sendest  to  me  about;  for  when,  by  my 
subjects,  I  have  cut  down  many  and  large 
trees  of  cedar  and  cypress  wood,  I  will  send 
them  to  sea,  and  wm  order  my  subjects  to 
make  floats  of  them,  and  to  sail  to  what  places 
soever  of  thy  country  thou  shalt  desire,  and 
leave  them  there,  after  which  thy  subjects 
may  carry  them  to  Jerusalem.  But  do  thou 
take  care  to  procure  us  com  for  this  timber, 
which  we  stand  in  need  of,  because  we  in- 
habit in  an  island." 

Hiram  lost  no  time  in  fulfilling  the  promise 
of  assistance  which  he  had  thus  given:  and 
accordingly  we  are  informed  that  Solomon 
received  thirty-three  thousand  six  hundred 
workmen  from  Tyre,  besides  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity of  timber  and  stone  to  construct  the  edi- 
fice which  he  was  about  to  erect.  Hiram  sent 
him,  also,  a  far  more  important  gift  thim  either 
men  or  materials,  in  the  person  of  an  able  ar- 
chitect, ''a  curious  and  cunning  workman," 
whose  skill  and  experience  were  to  be  exer- 
cised in  superintending  the  labors  of  the  craft, 
and  in  adorning  and  beautifying  the  building. 
Of  this  personage,  whose  name  was  also  Hiram, 
and  who  plays  so  important  a  part  in  the  his- 
tory of  Freemasonry,  an  account  will  be  found 
in  the  article  Hiram  Ahif,  to  which  the  reader 
is  referred. 

King  Solomon  commenced  the  erection  of 
the  Temple  on  Monday,  the  second  day  of  the 
Hebrew  month  Zif,  which  answers  to  the 
twenty-first  of  April,  in  the  year  of  the  world 
2992,  and  1012  years  before  the  Christian  era. 
Advised  in  all  the  details,  as  Masonic  tradition 
informs  us,  by  the  wise  and  prudent  counsels 


of  Hiram,  King  of  Tyre,  and  Hiram  Abif ,  who^ 
with  himself,  constituted  at  that  time  the 
three  Grand  Masters  of  the  Craft.  Solomon 
made  every  arrangement  in  the  disposition 
and  government  of  the  workmen,  in  the  pay- 
ment of  their  wages,  and  in  the  maint^[iance 
of  concord  and  harmony  which  should  insure 
despatch  in  the  execution  and  success  in  the 
result. 

To  Hiram  Abif  was  entrusted  the  general 
superintendence  of  the  building,  while  subor- 
dinate stations  were  assigned  to  other  eminent 
artists,  whose  names  and  offices  have  been 
handed  down  in  the  traditions  of  the  Order. 

In  short,  the  utmost  perfection  of  human 
wisdom  was  displayed  by  this  enli^tened 
monarch  in  the  disposition  of  everything  that 
related  to  the  construction  of  the  stupcoidous 
edifice.  Men  of  the  most  comprehensive 
minds,  imbued  with  the  greatest  share  of  zeal 
and  fervency,  and  inspired  with  the  strongest 
fidelity  to  his  interests,  were  employed  as  mas- 
ters to  instruct  and  superintend  the  workmen; 
while  those  who  labored  in  inferior  stations 
were  excited  to  enthusiasm  by  the  promise  of 
promotion  and  reward. 

The  Temple  was  at  length  finished  in  the 
month  Bui,  answering  to  our  November,  in 
the  year  of  the  world  3000,  being  a  little  mora 
than  seven  years  from  its  commencement. 

As  soon  as  the  magnificent  edifice  was  com- 
pleted, and  fit  for  the  sacred  purposes  for 
which  it  was  intended,  King  Solomon  deter- 
mined to  celebrate  the  consummation  of  his 
labors  in  the  most  solenm  manner.  For  this 
purpose  he  directed  the  ark  to  be  brought 
from  the  king's  house,  where  it  had  been 
placed  by  King  David,  and  to  be  deposited 
with  impressive  ceremonies  in  the  holy  of  hol- 
ies, beneath  the  expanded  wings  of  the  cheru- 
bim. This  important  event  is  commemorated 
in  the  beautiful  ritual  of  the  Most  Excellent 
Master's  Degree. 

Our  traditions  inform  us,  that  when  the 
Temple  was  completed,  Solomon  assembled 
all  the  heads  of  the  tribes,  the  dders  and 
chiefs  of  Israel  to  brine  the  ark  up  out  of  Zion, 
where  King  David  had  deposited  it  in  a  taber- 
nacle imtil  a  more  fitting  place  should  have 
been  built  for  its  reception.  This  dutv,  there- 
fore, the  licvites  now  performed,  and  delivered 
the  ark  of  the  covenant  into  the  hands  of  the 
priests,  who  fixed  it  in  its  place  in  the  center  of 
the  holy  of  holies. 

Here  the  immediate  and  personal  connec- 
tion of  King  Solomon  with  the  Craft  begins  to 
draw  to  a  conclusion.  It  is  true,  that  he  sub- 
sequently employed  those  worthy  Masons, 
whom  the  traditions  say,  at  the  completion 
and  dedication  of  the  Temple,  he  had  received 
and  acknowledged  as  Most  Excellent  Masters, 
in  the  erection  of  a  magnificent  palace  and 
other  edifices,  but  in  process  of  time  he  fell 
into  the  most  grievous  errors;  abandoned  the 
path  of  truth;  encouraged  the  idolatrous  rites 
of  Spurious  Masonry;  and,  induced  by  the 
persuasions  of  those  foreign  wives  and  concu- 
bines whom  he  had  espoused  in  his  later  days, 
he  erected  a  fane  for  the  celebration  of  these 
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heathen  mysteries,  on  one  of  the  hills  that 
overlooked  the  very  spot  where,  in  his  youth, 
he  had  oonsecrated  a  temple  to  the  one  true 
God.  It  is  however  beUeved  that  before  his 
death  he  deeply  repented  of  this  temporary 
aberration  from  virtue,  and  in  the  emphatic 
expression,  "Vanitvof  vanitiesi  all  isvanity^" 
he  is  supposed  to  have  acknowledged  that  m 
his  own  experience  he  had  discovered  that 
falsehood  and  sensuality,  however  they  may 

give  pleasure  for  a  season,  will,  in  the  end,  pro- 
uoe  the  bitter  fruits  of  remorse  and  sorrow. 

That  King  Solomon  was  the  wisest  mon- 
arch that  swayed  the  scepter  of  Israel,  has 
been  the  unanimous  opinion  of  posterity. 
80  much  was  he  beyond  the  age  in  which  he 
flourished,  in  the  attainments  of  science,  that 
the  Jewish  and  Arabic  writers  have  attributed 
to  him  a  thorough  knowledp;e  of  the  secrets  of 
magic,  by  whose  incantations  they  suppose 
him  to  have  been  capable  of  calling  spirits  and 
demons  to  his  assistance;  and  the  Talmudists 
and  Mohammedan  doctors  record  many  fanci- 
ful legends  of  hid  exploits  in  controlling  these 
ministers  of  darkness.  As  a  naturalist,  he  is 
said  to  have  w^tten  a  work  on  animals  of  no 
ordinary  character,  which  has  however  per- 
ished; while  his  qualifications  as  a  poet  were 
demonstrated  by  more  than  a  thousand  i)oems 
which  he  composed,  of  which  his  epitha- 
lamium  on  his  marriage  with  an  Egyptian 
princess  and  the  Book  of  Ecclesiastes  alone  re- 
main. He  has  given  us  in  his  Proverbs  an 
opportunity  of  forming  a  favorable  opinion  of 
his  pretensions  to  the  character  of  a  aeep  and 
right-thinking  philosopher j  while  the  long 
peace  and.  prosperous  condition  of  his  empire 
for  the  greater  portion  of  his  reign,  itte  in- 
crease of  his  kingdom  in  wealth  and  refine- 
ment, and  the  encouragement  which  he  gave 
to  architecture,  the  mechanic  arts,  and  com- 
merce, testify  his  profound  abilities  as  a  sov- 
ereign and  statesman. 

After  a  rei^  of  forty  years  he  died,  and 
with  him  expured  forever  the  glory  and  the 
power  of  the  Hebrew  empire. 

Solomoiiy  House  of*  Lord  Bacon  com- 
posed, in  his  New  AUanHs,  an  apologue,  in 
which  he  describes  the  island  of  Bensalem — 
that  is,  island  of  the  Sons  of  Peace — and  on  it 
an  edifice  called  the  House  of  Solomon,  where 
there  was  to  be  a  confraternity  of  philosophers 
devoted  to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge. 
Nicolai  thought  that  out  of  this  subsequently 
arose  the  society  of  Freemasons,  which  was. 
he  supposes,  established  by  Elias  Ashmole  and 
his  friends.     (See  Nicolai,) 

Solomoiiy  Temple  of.  See  Temple  of 
Sohmon, 

Solstices*  The  days  on  which  the  sun 
reaches  his  greatest  northern  and  southern 
declination,  which  are  the  21st  of  June  and  the 
22d  of  December.  Near  these  days  are  those 
in  which  the  Christian  church  commemorates 
St.  John  the  Baptist  and  St.  John  the  Evan- 
gelist, who  have  been  selected  as  the  patron 
saints  of  Freemasonry  for  reasons  which  are 
explained  in  the  article  on  the  Dedication  of  a 
ItMge,  which  see. 


Son  of  Blram.  A  mixed  tradition  states 
that  Aynon  was  a  son  of  Hiram  Abif .  and  was 
appointed  master  of  the  workmen  wno  hewed 
the  cedars  and  shaped  the  timber  for  the  tem- 
ple, and  was  recognized  for  his  geometrical 
knowledge  and  sloll  as  an  engraver.  (See 
Aynon.) 

Sonf  s  of  Masonry.  The  song  formed  in 
early  times  a  very  striking  feature  in  what  may 
be  called  the  domestic  manners  of  the  Ma- 
sonic Institution.  Nor  has  the  custom  of  fes- 
tive entertainments  been  yet  abandoned. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century 
songs  were  deemed  of  so  much  importance 
that  they  were  added  to  the  Books  of  Consti- 
tutions in  Great  Britain  and.on  the  Continent, 
a  custom  which  was  followed  in  America, 
where  all  the  early  Monitors  contain  an  abun- 
dant supply  of  lyrical  poetry.  In  the  Consti-' 
tuHona  published  in  1723  we  find  the  well- 
known  Entered  Apprentice's  song,  written  by 
Matthew  Birkhead,  which  still  retains  its  pop- 
ularity among  Masons,  and  has  attained  an 
elevation  to  which  its  intrinsic  merits  as  a 
lyrical  composition  would  hardly  entitle  it. 
Songs  appear  to  have  been  incorporated  into 
the  ceremonies  of  the  Order  at  the  revival  of 
Masonry  in  1717.  At  that  time,  to  use  the 
language  of  the  venerable  OUver,  "  Labor  and 
refreshment  relieved  each  other  like  two  loving 
brothers,  and  the  gravity  of  the  former  was 
rendered  more  engaging  by  the  characteristic 
cheerfulness  and  jocund  gayety  of  the  latter." 
In  those  days  the  word  ^refreshment"  had  a 
practical  meaning,  and  the  Lodge  was  often 
called  from  labor  that  the  brethren  might  in- 
dulge in  innocent  gaiety,  of  which  the  sonsr 
formed  an  essentied  part.  This  was  called 
harmony,  and  the  brethren  who  were  blessed 
with  talents  for  vocal  music  were  often  in- 
vited ''to  contribute  to  the  harmony  of  the 
Lodge."  Thus,  in  the  minute-book  of  a 
Lodge  at  Lincoln,  in  Enidand,  in  the  year 
1732,  which  is  quoted  by  Dr.  Oliver,  the  rec- 
ords show  that  the  Master  usually  "gave  an 
elegant  charge,  also  went  through  an  exami- 
nation, and  the  Lodge  was  closed  with  song  and 
decent  merriment."  In  this  custom  of  sii^ing 
there  was  an  established  system.  Each  officer 
was  furnished  with  a  song  appropriate  to  his 
office,  and  each  degree  had  a  song  for  itself. 

Thus,  in  the  firat  edition  of  the  Book  of 
ConsHtuHons^e  have  the  "Master's  Song," 
which,  says  Dr.  Anderson,  the  author,  is  to 
be  sung  with  a  chorus — ^when  the  Master  shall 
give  leave — either  one  part  only  or  all  together, 
as  he  pleases";  the  'HVarden's  song,  which 
was  "to  be  sung  and  played  at  the  Quarterly 
Communication";  the  " Fellow-Craf r s  song,'' 
which  was  to  be  sung  and  played  at  the  grand 
feast;  and,  lastly,  the  "Entered  'Prentiss' 
son^,"  which  was  "to  be  simg  when  all  grave 
busmess  is  over,  and  with  the  Master's  leave." 
In  the  second  edition  the  number  was 
greatly  increased,  and  songs  were  appropriated 
to  the  Deputy  Grand  Master,  the  Secretary, 
the  Treasurer,  and  other  officers.  For  all  this 
provision  was  made  in  the  Old  Charges  so 
that  there  ^ould  be  no  confusion  between  the 
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hours  of  labor  and  refreshment :  for  wh3e  the 
brethren  were  forbidden  to  oehave  'ludi- 
crously or  jestingly  while  the  Lodge  is  engaged 
in  what  is  serious  or  solemn/'  they  were  per- 
mitted, when  work  was  over,  ''to  enjoy  them* 
selves  with  innocent  nxirth.' 

The  custom  of  singing  son^  peculiarl3r  ap- 
propriate to  the  Craft  at  their  Lodge  meetinra, 
when  the  grave  business  was  over,  was  speeduv 
introduced  into  France  and  Germany,  in  which 
ooimtries  a  large  number  of  Masonic  songs 
were  written  and  adopted,  to  be  sung  by  the 
German  and  Fr^ich  Masons  at  their  "Table 
Lodges,"  which  corresponded  to  the  "re- 
freshment" of  their  English  brethren.  The 
lyrical  Uterature  of  Masonry  has,  in  conse- 
quence of  this  custom,  assumed  no  inconsid- 
erable magnitude;  as  an  evidence  of  which  it 
may  be  stated  that  Eloss,  in  his  Bihlioaraphy 
of  Freemasonry,  gives  a  catalogue — ^by  no 
means  a  perfect  one — of  two  hundred  and 
thirteen  Masonic  song-books  published  b^ 
tween  the  years  1734  and  1837,  m  the  English, 
German,  French,  Danish,  and  Polish  lan- 
guages. 

.The  Masons  of  the  present  day  have  not 
abandoned  the  usase  of  singing  at  their  festive 
meetings  after  the  Lodge  is  closed;  but  the  old 
songs  of  Masonry  are  passing  into  oblivion, 
and  we  seldom  hear  any  of  them,  except  some- 
times the  never-to-be-forgotten  Apprentice's 
song  of  Matthew  Birkh^td.  Modem  taste 
and  culture  reject  the  rude  but  hearty  stanzas 
of  the  old  song-makers,  and  the  more  artistic 
and  pathetic  productions  of  Mack^,  and 
Cooke,  and  Morris,  and  Dibdin,  and  Wesley, 
and  other  writers  oi  that  class,  are  taking  their 
place. 

Some  (d  these  songs  cannot  be  strictly  called 
Masonic,  yet  the  covert  allusions  here  and 
there  of  their  autJiors,  whether  intentional  or 
accidental,  have  caused  them  to  be  adopted 
by  the  Craft  and  placed  among  their  min- 
strelsy. Thus  the  well-known  ballad  of 
"Tubal  Cain,"  by  Charles  Mackay,  always 
has  an  inspiring  etTect  when  sung  at  a  Lodge 
banquet^  because  of  the  reference  to  this  old 
worker  m  metals,  whom  the  Masons  fondly 
consider  as  one  of  the  mythical  foimders  of 
their  Order;  although  the  song  itself  has  in  its 
words  or  its  ideas  no  connection  whatever 
with  Freemasonry.  Bums's  "Auld  Lang 
Syne"  is  another  production  not  strictly  Ma- 
sonic, which  has  met  with  the  universal  favor 
of  the  Craft,  because  the  warm  fraternal  spirit 
that  it  breathes  is  in  every  wc^y  Masom'c,  and 
hence  it  has  almost  become  a  rule  of  obliga- 
tion that  ever^r  festive  party  of  Freemasons 
should  dose  with  the  great  Scotchman's  in- 
vocation to  part  in  love  and  kindness. 

But  Robert  Bums  has  also  supplied  the 
Craft  with  several  purely  Masonic  songs,  and 
his  farewell  to  the  brethren  of  Tarbolton 
Lodge,  beginning, 

"Adieu!  a  heart-warm,  fond  adieu, 
Dear  brothers  of  the  mystic  tie," 

is  often  sung  with  pathetic  effect  at  the  Table 
liodgee  of  the  Order. 


As  already  observed,  we  have  many  produce 
tions  of  our  Masonic  poets  which  are  taking 
the  place  of  the  older  and  coarser  songs  of  our 
predecessors.  It  would  be  tedious  to  name  all 
who  have  successfully  invoked  the  Masonic 
muse.  Masonic  songs — ^that  is  to  say,  songs 
whose  themes  are  Masonic  incidents,  whose 
language  refers  to  the  technical  language  of 
Freemasonry,  and  whose  spirit  breathes  its 
spirit  and  its  teachings — are  now  a  well- 
settled  part  of  the  literary  curriculum  of  the 
Listitution.  At  first  they  were  all  festive  in 
character  and  often  coarse  in  style,  with  little 
or  no  pretension  to  poetic  ezceUence.  Now 
they  are  festive,  but  refined;  or  sacred,  and 
used  on  occasions  of  public  solemnity;  or 
mythical,  and  constituting  a  part  of  the  cere- 
monies ol  the  different  degrees.  But  they  all 
have  a  character  of  poetic  art  which  is  far 
above  the  mediocrity  so  emphatically  con- 
demned by  Horace. 

Son  €i  a  Mason*  The  son  of  a  Mason  is 
called  a  Louveteau.  and  is  entitled  to  certain 
privileges,  for  whicn  see  Louveteau  and  Lewis. 

Sons  of  Light*  The  science  of  Freeman 
sonry  often  has  received  the  title  of  "Lux,"  or 
"Light,"  to  indicate  that  mental  and  moral 
illumination  is  the  object  of  the  Institution. 
Hence  Freemasons  are  often  called  "Sons  of 
Light." 

Sons  of  the  Prophets*  We  repeatedly 
meet  in  the  Old  Testament  with  references  to 
the  Beni  Hanabiimf  or  sons  of  the  prophets. 
These  were  the  disciples  of  the  prophets,  or 
wise  men  of  Israel,  who  underwent  a  course  of 
esoteric  instruction  in  the  secret  institutions 
of  the  Nabiim,  or  prophets,  just  as  the  dis- 
ciples of  the  Magi  dia  in  rersia.  or  of  Pv* 
thagoras  in  Greece.  "  These  sons  of  the  proph- 
ets, says  Stehelin  (Rabbinical  Literature^  i., 
16) 2  "were  their  disciples,  brought  up  under 
their  tuition  and  care,  and  therefore  their 
masters  or  instructors  were  called  their  fa- 
thers." 

Sons  of  the  Widow*    This  is  a  title  often 

g'ven  to  Freemasons  in  allusion  to  Hiram  the 
uilder,  who  was  "a  widow's  son,  of  the  tribe 
of  Naphtali."  By  the  advocates  of  the  theory 
that  Freemasonry  originated  with  the  exiled 
house  of  Stuart,  and  was  organized  as  a  secret 
institution  for  the  purpose  of  reestablishing 
that  house  on  the  throne  of  Great  Britain,  the 
phrase  has  been  appUed  as  if  referring  to  the 
adherents  of  Queen  Henrietta,  the  widow  <^ 
Charles  I. 

Sorbonne*  A  college  of  theological  pro- 
fessors in  Paris,  who  exercised  a  great  influ- 
ence over  religious  opinion  in  France  during 
the  sixteenth,  seventeenth,  and  greater  part 
of  the  eighteenth  centuries.  The  oigotry  and 
intolerance  for  which  they  were  remarkable 
made  them  the  untiring  persecutors  of  Free- 
masonry. In  the  year  1748  they  published  a 
Letter  and  ConsuUation  on  the  Society  of  Free- 
masons  J  in  which  they  declared  that  it  was  an 
iUegal  association,  and  that  the  meetings  of  its 
members  should  be  prohibited.  This  was  re- 
published in  1764,  at  Paris,  by  the  Freemar 
sons,  with  a  reply,  in  the  form  of  an  appendix. 
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by  De  k  Tierce,  and  again  in  1766,  at  Berlin, 
with  another  reply  by  a  writer  xinder  the  aa- 
smned  name  of  Jarhetti. 

Swrow  Lodge*  It  is  the  custom  among 
Masons  on  the  Continent  of  Europe  to  hold 
special  Lodges  at  stated  periods,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  commemorating  the  virtues  and  de- 
ploring the  loss  of  their  departed  members,  and 
other  distinguished  worthies  of  the  Fraternity 
who  have  died.  These  are  called  Funeral  or 
Sorrow  Lodges.  Li  Germany  they  are  held 
annually;  in  France  at  longer  intervals.  Li 
America  the  custom  has  been  introduced  by 
the  Ancient  and  Accepted  Rite,  whose  Sorrow 
Lodge  ritual  is  pecuuarly  beautiful  and  im- 
pressive, and  the  usage  has  been  adopted  by 
many  Lod^  of  the  American  Rite.  On 
these  occasions  the  Lodge  is  clothed  in  the 
habiliments  of  mourning  and  decorated  with 
the  emblems  of  death,  solemn  music  is  played, 
funer^  dirges  are  cnanted,  and  eulogies  on 
the  life,  character,  and  Masonic  virtues  of  the 
dead  are  delivered. 

Soter*  A  Greek  appellation  implying 
"Savior." 

Sold  of  Nature*  A  platonic  expression, 
more  properly  the  anima  mundij  that  has  been 
adopted  into  the  English  RovaJ  Arch  system 
to  aesijmate  the  Sacred  Delta,  or  Triangle, 
which  Dunckerley,  in  his  lecture,  considered 
as  the  symbol  of  the  Trinity.  '*So  highly." 
says  the  modem  lecture,  ''indeed  did  the  an- 
cients esteem  the  figure,  that  it  became  among 
them  an  object  of  worship  as  the  great  prin- 
ciple of  ammated  existence,  to  which  they 
gave  the  name  of  God  because  it  representea 
the  animal,  mineral,  and  vegetable  creation. 
They  also  distinguished  it  by  an  appellation 
which,  in  the  £g}rptian  language,  signifies  the 
Saul  of  Naturer  Dr.  Oliver  {Juris.,  p.  446) 
wttnnly  protests  against  the  mtroduction  of 
this  expression  as  an  unwarrantable  innova- 
tion, borrowed  most  probably  from  the  Rite 
of  the  Philalethes.  It  has  not  been  intro- 
duced into  the  American  system. 

South*  When  the  sim  is  at  his  meridian 
height,  his  invigorating  rays  are  darted  from 
the  south.  When  he  rises  in  the  east,  we  are 
called  to  labor;  when  he  sets  in  the  west,  our 
daily  toil  is  over:  but  when  he  reaches  the 
south,  the  hour  is  high  twelve,  and  we  are  sum- 
moned to  refreshment.  In  Masonry,  the 
south  is  represented  by  the  Junior  Warden 
and  by  the  Corinthian  column,  because  it  is 
said  to  be  the  place  of  beauty. 

South  Carolina*  Freemasonry  was  in- 
troduced into  South  Carolina  by  the  organiza- 
tion of  Solomon's  Lodge,  in  the  cityof  Charles- 
ton^ on  October  28,  1736,  the  Warrant  for 
which  had  been  granted  in  the  previous  year 
by  Lord  Weymouth,  Grand  Master  of  Eng- 
land. John  Hammerton  was,  in  1736,  ap- 
pointed Provincial  Grand  Master  by  the  Earl 
of  Loudoun.  In  1738  a  Lodge  was  estab- 
lished in  Charleston  by  the  St.  John's  Grand 
Lodge  of  Boston;  but  it  does  not  appear  to 
have  long  existed.  The  Provincial  Lodge  ap- 
pears after  some  time  to  have  suspended  op- 
eratioDSy  for  a  second  Provincial  Grand  Lodge 


was  established  by  the  Deputation  of  the  Mar- 
quis of  Carnarvon  to  Chief  Justice  Leigh  in 
1754.  In  1787  this  bodv  assumed  independ- 
ence, and  became  the  ''Grand  Ixxk»  of  Free 
and  Accepted  Masons  of  South  Carolina," 
Barnard  Elliott  being  the  first  Grand  Master. 
As  early  as  1783  the  Atholl  or  Ancient  Masons 
invaded  the  jurisdiction  of  South  Carolina, 
and  in  1787,  there  being  then  five  Lodges  of 
the  Ancients  in  the  State,  they  hdd  a  Conven- 
tion, and  on  the  24th  of  March  or^^miised  the 
"Grand  Lodge  of  Ancient  York  Masons  of 
South  Carolina."  Between  the  Modem  and 
the  Ancient  Grand  Lodge  there  was  always  a 
very  hostile  feeling  until  the  year  1808,  when  a 
union  was  effected;  which  was,  however,  but 
temporary,  for  a  disruption  took  place  in  the 
following  year.  However,  the  union  was  per^ 
manently  established  in  1817,  when  the  two 
Grand  Lodges  were  merged  into  one,  under  the 
name  of  the  ''Grand  Lodze  of  Ancient  Free- 
masons of  South  Carolina.^ 

The  Grand  Royal  Arch  Chapter  was  or- 
ganized on  May  29, 1812. 

The  Grand  Council  of  Royal  and  Select 
Masters  was  established  February.  I860,  by 
eight  Councils,  who  had  received  tndr  Ciiar- 
ters  under  the  authority  of  the  Supreme  Coun- 
cil of  the  Scottish  Rite. 

The  Grand  Encampment  of  Knights  Tem- 
plar was  instituted  in  1826  by  three  subordi- 
nate Encampments,  but  it  enjoyed  only  an 
ephemeral  existence,  and  is  not  heard  of  after 
tne  year  1830.  There  is  now  but  one  Com- 
mandery  in  the  State,  which  derives  its  War- 
rant from  the  Grand  Encampment  of  the 
United  States,  the  date  of  which  is  May  17, 
1843. 

The  Supreme  Council  of  the  Ancient  and 
Accepted  Kite  was  opened  on  May  31,  1801. 
This  body  is  now  recognized  as  the  Mother 
Council  of  the  World. 

Soverefgii*  An  epithet  applied  to  certain 
degrees  which  were  invested  with  supreme 
power  over  inferior  ones;  ttBfSovereign  Prince 
of  Rose  Croix^  which  is  the  highest  degree  of 
the  French  Rite  and  of  some  other  Rites,  and 
Sovereign  Inspedor^eneral^  which  is  the  con- 
trolling degree  of  the  Ancient  and  Accepted 
Rite.  Some  degrees,  originally  Sovereign  in 
the  Rites  in  which  they  were  first  established, 
in  being  transferred  to  other  Rites,  have  lost 
their  sovereign  character,  but  still  improperly 
retain  the  name.  Thus  the  Rose  Croix  De- 
gree of  the  Scottish  Rite,  which  is  there  only 
the  Eighteenth,  and  subordinate  to  the  Thirty- 
third  or  Supreme  Council,  still  retains  every- 
where, except  in  the  Soutnem  Jurisdiction  of 
the  United  States,  the  title  of  Sovereign  Prince 
of  Rose  Croix. 

Sovereign  Commander  of  the  Temple* 
(JSouioerain  Commandeur  du  Temple,)  Styled  in 
the  more  recent  rituals  of  the  Southern  Su- 

?reme  Council  ''Knight  Commander  of  the 
'emple."  This  is  the  Twenty-eeventh  De- 
inee  of  the  Ancient  and  Accepted  Scottish 
Rite.  The  presiding  officer  is  stvled  "Most 
Illustrious  and  Most  Valiant,'*  the  Wardens 
are  called  "Moat  Sovereign  Commanders," 
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and  the  Enkbts  "Soyereign  CommuidcrB." 
The  pUoe  of  meeting  is  called  a  "Court." 
The  apron  is  fleBh-oolored,  lined  and  edged 
wilh  black,  with  a  Teutonic  crom  encircled  by 
a  wreath  of  laurel  and  a  key  beneath,  all  in- 
Bcribed  in  black  upon  the  dap.  The  scarf  is 
red  bordered  with  black,  hanging  from  the 
~'dit  ahoulder  to  the  Left  hip,  and  expending 


riditi 


isatrian^  of  gold,  on  which 
Ineffable  Name  in  Hebrew, 
from  a  white  collar  bound  with  red  and 
broidered  with  four  Teutonic  croeaee. 

Vaasal,  Ragon,  and  Clavel  are  all  wrong  in 
connecting  this  d^;ree  with  the  Kni^ts  Tem- 
plar, with  which  Order  ita  own  rituiJ  declawa 
that  it  is  not  to  be  confounded.  It  is  without 
a  lecture.  Vassal  eicpreeBeB  the  following 
opinion  of  this  degree: 

"The  twenty-seventh  d^ree  does  not  de- 
srare  to  be  classed  in  the  Scottish  Rite  aa  a 
degree,  since  it  ocmtains  neither  eypiba]a  nor 
allegoriee  that  connect  it  with  initiation.  It 
deaerree  stiU  kes  to  be  ranked  among  the 
philoBDphic  degrees.  I  imaginn  that  it  has 
been  intercalated  only  to  supply  an  hiatus,  and 
as  a  menxHial  of  an  Order  once  justly  eelo- 
brated." 

It  is  also  the  Forty-fourth  Degree  of  the 
Rite  of  Miiraim. 

SoT«eteD  Grutd  Inspeetor-GeDerftl. 
The  Thirty-third  and  last  dep'ee  of  the  An- 
cioit  and  Accepted  Scottish  Rite.  The  Latin 
Constitutions  of  17!^  call  it  "Tertius  et  trig- 
esimus  et  sublimiasimus  gradus,"  i.  e.,  "the 
Thirty-third  and  Most  Sublime  Degree " ; 
and  it  ia  styled  "the  Protector  and  Conserva- 
tor of  the  Order."  The  same  Constitutions, 
in  Articles  I.  and  II.,  say: 

"The  thirty-third  degree  confers  on  those 
Masons  who  are  legitimately  invested  with  it, 
the  quality,  title,  privilege,  and  authority  of 
Sovereign  [Supremoruml  Grand  Inspectors- 
GcneraTof  the  Order. 

"The  peculiar  duty  of  their  mission  is  to 
teach  ana  enUghten  the  brethren;  to  preserve 
charity,  union,  and  fraternal  love  among 
tiiem;  to  maintain  regularity  in  the  works  of 
each  degree,  and  to  take  care  that  it  is  pre- 
served by  others;  to  cause  the  dogmas,  doc- 
trines, institutes,  coostitutions,  statutes,  and 
regulations  of  the  Order  to  be  reverently  re- 
garded, and  to  preserve  and  defend  them 

occasion:        ■    "■     - 
occupy  themsdvea  in 
mercy." 

The  body  in  which  the  members  of  this 
d^oe  assemble  is  called  a  Supreme  Council. 

The  Bymbolic  color  of  the  degree  is  white, 
denoting  purity. 

The  distinctive  insiniia  are  a  sash,  collar, 
jewel,  Teutonic  cross,  decoration,  and  ring. 

The  sash  is  a  broad,  white  watered  ribbon, 
bordered  with  gold,  bearing  on  the  front  a 
triangle  of  gold  glittering  with  rays  of  gold, 
which  has  in  the  center  the  numerals  BS,  with 
a  sword  of  silver,  directed  from  above,  on  each 
side  of  the  triangle,  pointing  to  its  center. 
The  aash,  worn  from  tne  tight  shoulder  to  Uie 


Kuiu,  uBving  at  the  junction  a  circulai  band  tA 
scarlet  and  green  containing  the  jewel  of  the 
Order. 

The  aoVat  is  of  white  watered  ribbon  fringed 
with  gold,  having  the  rayed  triao^  at  its 
p<ant  and  the  swords  at  the  sidee.    By  a  ra^ 


ulation  of  the  Southern  Supreme  Council  of 
the  United  States,  the  collar  ia  vrt^a  by  the 
active,  and  the  sash  by  the  honorary,  mem- 
bers of  the  Council. 

The  jewel  is  a  black  double-headed  eagle, 
with  golden  beaks  and  talons,  holding  in  the 
latter  a  sword  of  gold,  and  crowned  with  the 
golden  crown  of  Prussia. 

The  red  Teutonic  cross  is  affixed  to  the  left 
side  of  the  breast. 

The  decoration  rests  upon  a  Teutonic  cross. 
It  ia  a  nin^-poiuted  star,  namely,  one  farmed 
by  three  triangles  of  gold  one  upon  the  other, 
and  interlaced  from  the  lower  part  of  the  left 
side  to  the  upper  part  of  the  right  a  sword 
extends,  and  m  the  opposite  d^ection  is  a 
hand  of  (as  it  is  called)  Justice.  In  the  center 
is  the  shield  of  Thx  Oro&b,  azure  charged  with 
an  eagle  like  that  on  the  banner,  having  on  the 
dexter  side  a  Balance  or,  and  on  the  unister 
aide  a  Compass  of  the  second,  united  with  a 


Square  of  the  second.  Around  the  whole 
shield  runs  a  band  of  the  first,  with  the  Latin 
inscription,  of  the  second,  Obdo  Ab  Chao. 
which  band  is  enclosed  by  two  circles,  formed 
by  two  Serpents  of  the  second,  each  biting  his 
own  tail.  Of  the  amaller  triangles  that  are 
formed  by  the  intersection  of  the  sreater  ones, 
those  nine  that  are  nearest  the  oand  are  of 
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crimnon  color,  and  each  of  them  has  one  of  the- 
letters  that  compose  the  word  S.  A.  P.  I.  E.  N. 
T.  I.  A. 

The  ring  is  a  triple  one,  like  three  small  rines, 
each  one-eighth  of  an  inch  wide,  side  by  siae, 
and  having  on  the  inside  a  delta  surrounding 
the  figures  33,  and  inscribed  with  the  wearer's 
name,  the  letters  S.'.  G,\  I.'.  G/.,  and  the 
motto  of  the  Oder, "  Deus  meumque  Jus. "  It 
is  worn  on  the  fourth  finger  of  the  left  hand  in 
the  Southern  Jurisdiction  and  on  the  third 
in   the   Northern  Jurisdiction  of  America. 

Until  the  vear  1801,  the  Thirty-third  De- 
gree was  unknown.  Until  then  the  highest 
degree  of  the  Rite,  introduced  into  America 
by  Stephen  Morin,  was  the  Sublime  Prince  of 
the  Roysd  Secret,  or  the  Twenty-fifth  of  the 
Rite  established  by  the  Emperors  of  the  East 
and  West.  The  administrative  heads  of  the 
Order  were  styled  Grand  Inspectors-General 
and  Deputy  Inspectors-General;  but  these 
were  titles  of  official  rank  and  not  of  degree. 
Even  as  late  as  May  24.  1801,  John  Mitchell 
signs  himself  as  "  Kadosn,  Prince  of  the  Royal 
S^et  and  Deputy  Inspector-General."  The 
document  thus  signed  is  a  Patent  which  cer- 
tifies that  Frederick  Dalcho  is  a  Kadosh,  and 
Prince  of  the  Royal  Secret,  and  which  creates 
him  a  Deputy  Inspector-General.  But  on 
May  31,  1801,  the  Supreme  Council  was  cre- 
ated at  Charleston,  and  from  that  time  we 
hear  of  a  Rite  of  thirty-three  degrees,  eight 
having  been  added  to  we  twenty-five  intro- 
duced^ Morin,  and  the  last  being  called  Sov- 
ereign drand  Inspector^General.  The  degree 
beins  thus  Intimately  established  by  a  body 
which,  in  creating  a  Kite,  possessed  the  pre- 
rogative of  establishing  its  classes,  its  desprees 
and  its  nomenclature  were  accepted  imnesi- 
tatingly  by  all  subsequently  created  Supreme 
Councils^  and  it  contmues  to  be  recognized  as 
tiie  admmistrative  head  of  the  Ancient  and 
Accepted  Scottish  Rite. 

Sovereigii  Master.  1.  The  presiding  offi- 
cer in  a  Council  of  Companions  of  the  Red 
Cross.  He  r^resents  Darius,  King  of  Per- 
sia. 2.  The  Sixtieth  Degree  of  the  Rite  of 
Mizraim. 

Sofeieign  Prlnee  Mason*  A  title  first 
conferred  on  its  members  by  the  Council  of 
Emperors  of  the  East  and  West. 

^vereign  Priiice  of  Kose  Croix.  See 
Roae  Croix, 

Spain.  Anderson  says  {ConstU.,  2d  ed.,  p. 
194)  that  a  Deputation  was  granted  by  Lord 
Coleraine,  Grand  Master,  in  1728,  for  consti- 
tutinff  a  Lodge  at  Madrid;  another  in  1731,  by 
Lord  LoveU^  to  Capt.  James  Cummerford,  to 
be  Provincial  Grand  Master  of  Andalusia; 
and  a  third  in  1732,  by  Lord  Montagu,  for  es- 
tablishing a  Lodge  at  Valenciennes.  Smith, 
writing  in  1783,  says  ( Use  and  AhusBf  p.  203) : 
"The  nist,  and,  I  believe,  the  only  Lodge  es- 
tablished 111  Spain  was  by  a  Deputation  sent 
to  Madrid  to  constitute  a  Lodee  in  that  city, 
under  the  auspices  of  Lord  Cx>leraine,  a.  d. 
1727,  which  continued  under  English  juris- 
diction till  the  year  1776,  when  it  rdused  that 
subordination,  but  still  continues  to  meet 


under  its  own  authority."  From  these  two 
diJGfering  authorities  we  derive  only  this  fact, 
in  which  they  concur:  that  Masonry  was  in- 
troduced into  Spain  in  1727.  more  probably 
1728,  by  the  Grand  Lodge  of  England.  Smith's 
statement  that  there  never  was  a  second 
Lodge  at  Madrid  is  opposed  by  that  of  Gftd- 
icke,  who  says  that  m  1751  tnere  were  two 
Lodges  in  Madrid. 

Llorente  says  {HiH.  Inquis.,  p.  525)  that  in 
1741  Philip  V.  issued  a  royal  ordinance  aga^ost 
the  Masons,  and,  in  consequence,  many  were 
arrested  and  sent  to  the  galleys.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  Lodge  at  Madrid  were  especially 
treated  by  the  Inquisition  with  great  severity. 
AH  the  members  were  arrested,  and  eifl^t  of 
them  sent  to  the  galleys.  In  1751,  Fer£nand 
VI.^  instigated  by  the  Inquisitor  Joseph  Tor- 
rubia.  published  a  decree  forbidding  the  as- 
semblies of  Freemasons,  and  declaring  that  all 
violators  of  it  should  be  treated  as  persons 
guilty  of  high  treason.  In  that  year,  Pope 
Benedict  XlY.  had  renewed  the  bull  of  Clem- 
ent XU.  In  1793,  the  Cardinal  Vicar  caused 
a  decree  of  death  to  be  promulpited  ai^dnst 
all  Freemasons.  Notwitnstanding  these  per- 
secutions of  the  Church  and  the  State,  fVee- 
masonry  continued  to  be  cultivated  in  Spain; 
but  the  meetings  of  the  Lodges  were  held  with 
great  caution  and  secrecy. 

On  the  accession  of  Joseph  Napoleon  to  the 
throne  in  1807.  the  liberal  sentiments  that 
characterized  the  Naix>leonic  dynasty  pre- 
vailed, and  all  restrictions  against  the  Free- 
masons were  removed.  In  October,  1809,  a 
National  Grand  Lodge  of  Spain  was  estab- 
lished, and,  as  if  to  make  the  victory  of  toler- 
ance over  bigotnr  complete,  its  meetings  were 
held  in  the  edifice  formerly  occupied  by  l^e 
Inquisition,  which  bodv  had  been  recently 
abolished  by  an  imperial  decree. 

But  the  York  Rite,  which  had  been  formerly 
practised,  appears  now  to  have  been,  aban- 
doned, and  the  National  Grand  Lodge  just 
alluded  to  was  constituted  by  three  Lodges  of 
the  Scottish  Rite  which,  during  that  year, 
had  been  established  at  Madrid.  From  that 
time  the  Masonry  of  Spain  has  been  that  of 
the  Ancient  and  Accepted  Scottish  Rite. 

Clavel  says  (Hist,  TiUoresquey  p.  252)  that 
''in  1810,  the  Marquis  de  Clermont-Tonnere, 
member  of  the  Supreme  Council  of  France, 
created,  near  the  National  Grand  Lodge,  (of 
the  Scottish  Rite  in  Spain.)  a  Grand  Consis- 
tory of  the  thirtv-secona  decree;  and,  in 
1811,  the  Count  ae  Grasse  added  to  this  a 
Supreme  Council  of  the  thirty-third  decree, 
which  immediately  organized  the  National 
Grand  Lodge  under  the  title  of  Grand  Orient 
of  Spain  and  the  Indies.  The  overt^biow  of 
Frendb  domination  dispersed,  in  1813,  most  of 
the  Spanish  Masons,  and  caused  the  suspen- 
sion of  Masonic  work  in  that  country." 

In  1814,  Ferdinand  VII.,  having  succeeded 
to  the  throne,  restored  the  Inquisition  with 
all  its  oppressive  prerogatives,  proscribed 
Freemasonry,  and  forbade  the  meetings  of  the 
Lodges.  It  was  not  until  1820  that  the  Grand 
Orient  of  Spain  recovered  its  activity,  and  in 
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1821  we  find  a  Supreme  Council  in  actual  ex- 
istence, the  history  of  whose  oraanization  was 
thus  given,  in  1870,  taBio.  A.  G.  Goodall.  the 
Representative  of  the  Supreme  Council  of  the 
Northern  Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States: 

'^The  parties  now  claiming  to  be  a  Supreme 
Council  assert  that  the  Count  de  Tilly,  by 
authority  from  his  cousin,  De  Grasse  Tilly, 
constituted  a  Supreme  Council,  Ancient  Ac- 
cepted Rite,  at  Seville,  in  1807;  but  in  conse- 
quence of  a  revolution,  in  which  Tilly  was  a 
prominent  actor,  the  Grand  Body  was  re- 
moved to  Aranjues,  where,  on  the  21st  of 
September,  18(&,  the  officers  were  duly  in- 
stalled; Saavedra  as  Sov.'.  Gr.*.  Commander, 
ad  vitam;  Count  de  Tilly,  Lieutenant  Grand 
Commander;  Carlos  de  Rosas,  Grand  Treas- 
urer; Jovellanos,  Grand  Chancellor;  Quin- 
tana,  Grand  S^cretary;  Pelajos,  Captam  of 
Guard.  On  the  death  of  Tilly  and  Saavedra, 
Badilla  became  Sovereign  Grand  Commander; 
and  under  his  administration  the  Supreme 
Council  was  united  with  the  Grand  Orient  of 
Spain  at  Granada,  in  1817,  under  the  title  of 
Supreme  Council,  Grand  Orient  National  of 
Spain." 

On  the  death  of  Ferdinand  VII.  in  1853, 
the  persecutions  against  the  Freemasons 
ceased,  because,  in  the  civil  war  that  ensued, 
the  priests  lost  much  of  their  power.  Be- 
tween 1845  and  1849.  according  to  Findel 
(HisL,  p.  584),  several  Lodges  were  founded 
and  a  Grand  Orient  established,  which  appears 
to  have  exercised  powers  up  to  at  least  1848. 
But  subsequently,  dining  the  reign  of  Queen 
Isabella,  Masonry  again  fell  into  decadence. 
It  has  now,  however,  revived,  and  many 
Lodges  are  in  existence  who,  three  vears  ago. 
were  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Grand 
Orient  of  Portugal.  There  is  now  a  Grand 
Orient  of  Spain  at  Madrid  with  14  Chapters 
and  87  Lodges  under  its  jurisdiction. 

Spartaeus*  The  characteristic  nanie  as- 
sumed by  Weishauptj  the  founder  of  the 
Order  of  the  niuminati. 

Specttlatl?e  Masonry*  The  lectures  of 
the  Symbolic  degrees  instruct  the  neophyte 
in  the  difference  between  the  Operative  and 
the  Speculative  divisions  of  Masonry.  They 
tell  lum  that  "we  work  in  Speculative  Ma- 
sonry, but  our  ancient  brethren  wrought  in 
both  Operative  and  Speculative."  The  dis- 
tinction between  an  Operative  art  and  a  Spec- 
ulative science  is,  therefore,  familiar  to  all 
Masons  from  their  early  instructions. 

To  the  Freemason,  this  Operative  art  has 
been  symbolized  in  that  intellectual  deduc- 
tion from  it  which  has  been  correctly  called 
Speculative  Masonry.  At  one  time  each  was 
an  integral  part  of  one  undivided  system. 
Not  that  the  period  ever  existed  when  every 
Operative  Mason  was  acquainted  with,  or 
imtiated  into,  the  Speculative  science.  Even 
now,  there  are  thousands  of  skilful  artisans 
who  know  as  little  of  that  as  they  do  of  the 
Hebrew  language  which  was  spoken  by  its 
founder.  But  Operative  Masoniy  was,  in 
the  inception  of  our  history,  and  is,  in  some 
measure,    even    now,    the    skeleton    upon 


which  was  strung  the  living  muscles  and 
tendons  and  nerves  of  the  Speculative  sys- 
tem. It  was  the  block  of  marble,  rude  and 
unpolished  it  may  have  been,  from  which 
was  sculptured  the  life-breathing  statue. 

Speculative  Masonry  (which  is  but  an- 
other name  for.  Freemasonry  in  its  modem 
acceptation)  may  be  briefly  defined  as  the 
scientific  application  and  the  reli^ous  con- 
secration of  the  rules  and  principles,  the 
langua^,  the  implements,  and  materials  of 
Operative  Masonry  to  the  veneration  of  God, 
the  purification  of  the  heart,  and  the  inculca- 
tion of  the  dogmas  of  a  religious  philosophy. 

Speculative  Masonrv^  or  Freemasoniv,  is 
then  a  B3r8tem  of  ethics,  and  must  thoe- 
f  ore^  like  all  other  ethical  systems,  have  its 
distmctive  doctrines.  These  may  be  divided 
into  three  classes,  vis.,  the  Moral,  the  Relig- 
ious, and  the  PluloBopnicaL 

1.  The  Moral  Doctrines,  These  are  depend- 
ent on,  and  spring  out  of,  its  character  as  a 
social  institution.  Hence  among  its  numerous 
definitions  is  one  that  declares  it  to  be  "a 
science  of  morality,''  and  morality  is  said  to 
be,  symbolicallv,  one  of  the  precious  jewels 
of  a  Master  Mason.  Freemasonry  is,  in  its 
most  patent  and  prominent  sense,  that  which 
most  readily  and  forcibly  attracts  the  atten- 
tion of  the  uninitiated;  a  fraternity,  an  asso- 
ciation of  men  bound  together  by  a  pecutiar 
tie;  and  therefore  it  is  essential,  to  its  success- 
ful existence,  that  it  should,  as  it  does,  incul- 
cate, at  the  very  threshold  of  its  teachings, 
obligation  of  kindness,  man's  duty  to  his  nei^- 
bor.  "There  are  three  great  duties,"  says 
the  Charge  given  to  an  Entered  Apprentice, 
"which,  as  a  Mason,  you  are  charged  to 
inculcate — ^to  God,  your  neighbor,  and 
yourself."  And  the  duty  to  our  neighbor 
IS  said  to  be  that  we  should  act  upon  the 
square,  and  do  unto  him  as  we  wish  that  he 
should  do  unto  ourselves. 

The  object,  then,  of  Freemasonry,  in  this 
moral  point  of  view,  is  to  carry  out  to  their 
fullest  practical  extent  those  lessons  of  mu- 
tual love  and  mutual  aid  that  are  essential 
to  the  very  idea  of  a  brotherhood.  There 
is  a  socialism  in  Freemasonry  from  which 
spring  all  Masonic  virtues — ^not  that  mod- 
em socialism  exhibited  in  a  community  of 
goods,  which,  althou^  it  may  have  Been 
practised  by  the  primitive  Christians,  is 
found  to  be  uncongenial  with  the  independ- 
ent spirit  of  the  present  age — but  a  com- 
munity of  sentiment,  of  principle,  of  design, 
which  gives  to  Masonry  all  its  social,  and 
hence  its  moral,  character.  As  the  old  song 
tells  us: 

"That  virtue  has  not  left  mankind, 
Her  social  maxims  prove. 
For  stamp'd  upon  the  Mason's  mind 
Are  umty  and  love." 

Thus  the  moral  design  of  Freemasonry, 
based  upon  its  social  character,  is  to  make 
men  better  to  each  other;  to  cultivate 
brotherly  love,  and  to  inculcate  the  practise 
of  all  those  virtues  which  are  essential  to 
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the  perpetuation  of  a  brotherhood.  A  Ma- 
son is  bound,  say  the  Old  Charges,  to  obey 
the  moral  law,  and  of  this  law  the  very 
keystone  is  the  Divine  precept — ^the  ''Golden 
Rule"  of  our  Lord — to  do  unto  others  as 
we  would  that  they  should  do  unto  us.  To 
relieve  the  distressed,  to  give  good  counsel 
to  the  erring,  to  speaK  well  of  the  absent,  to 
observe  temperance  in  the  indulgence  of 
appetite,  to  bear  evil  with  fortitude,  to  be 

Srudent  in  life  and  conversation,  and  to 
ispense  justice  to  all  men,  are  duties  that  are 
inculcated  on  every  Mason  by  the  moral 
doctrines  of  his  Order. 

These  doctrines  of  morality  are  not  of 
recent  ori^c^n.  They  are  tau^t  in  all  the 
Old  Constitutions  ox  the  Craft,  as  the  parch- 
ment records  of  the  fifteenth,  sixteenth, 
and  seventeenth  centuries  show,  even  when 
the  Institution  was  operative  in  its  organi- 
sation, and  long  before  the  speculative  ele- 
ment was  made  its  predominating  charac- 
teristic. Thus  these  Old  Charges  tell  us, 
almost  all  of  them  in  the  same  words,  that 
Masons  "shal  be  true,  each  one  to  other, 
(that  is  to  say,)  to  every  Mason  of  the 
science  of  Masonrye  that  are  Masons  allowed, 
ye  shal  doe  to  them  as  ye  would  that  they 
should  doe  unto  you." 

2.  The  Religious  Doctrines  of  Freemasonry 
are  veiy  simple  and  self-evident.  They  are 
darkened  by  no  perplexities  of  sectarian 
theolo^,  but  stand  out  in  the  broad  light, 
intdli^le  and  acceptable  by  all  minds,  for 
they  ask  only  for  a  belief  in  God  and  in  the 
immortality  of  the  soul.  He  who  denies 
these  tenets  can  be  no  Mason,  for  iJie  relig- 
ious doctrines  of  the  Institution  significantly 
impress  them  in  every  part  of  its  ritual.  The 
neophyte  no  sooner  crosses  the  threshold  of 
the  Lodge,  but  he  is  called  upon  to  recognize, 
as  his  fiist  duty,  an  entire  trust  in  the  super- 
intending care  and  love  of  the  Supreme  Bem^, 
and  the  series  of  initiations  into  Symboho 
Masonry  terminate  by  revealing  the  awful 
symbol  of  a  life  after  death  and  an  entrance 
upon  inunortality. 

Now  this  and  the  former  class  of  doc- 
trines are  intimately  connected  and  mutu- 
^ly  dependent.  For  we  must  first  know 
and  fed  the  universal  fatherhood  of  God 
before  we  can  rightly  appreciate  the  uni- 
versal brotherhood  of  man.  Hence  the 
Old  Records  already  alluded  to,  which 
show  us  what  was  the  condition  of  the 
Craft  in  the  Middle  Ages,  exhibit  an  emi- 
nently religious  spirit.  These  ancient  Con- 
stitutions alwavs  begin  with  a  pious  invo- 
cation to  the  trinity,  and  sometimes  to  the 
saints,  and  they  tell  us  that  "the  first  charge 
is  that  a  Mason  shall  be  true  to  God  and 
holy  Church,  and  use  no  error  nor  hereey." 
And  the  Charges  published  in  1723.  wiuch 
professes  to  be  a  compilation  maae  from 
those  older  records,  prescribe  that  a  Mason, 
while  left  to  his  particular  opinions,  must 
be  of  that  ''religion  in  which  all  men  agree," 
that  is  to  say,  the  religion  which  t^Mshes 
the  existence  «R  God  and  an  eternal  life. 
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3.  The  Philosophical  Doctrines  of  Pk^se- 
masonry  are  scarcely  less  important,  al* 
though  they  are  less  generally  undentood 
than  either  of  the  preceding  classes.  Tlie 
object  of  these  philosophic^  doctrines  is 
very  different  from  that  of  either  the  moral 
or  the  relipous.  For  the  moral  and  relig- 
ious doctrmes  of  the  Order  are  intended 
to  make  men  virtuoiis,  while  its  philosophical 
doctrines  are  designed  to  make  them  sealoua 
Masons.  He  who  knows  nothing  of  th* 
philosophy  of  Freemasonry  will  be  apt  to 
become  in  time  lukewarm  and  indifferent, 
but  he  who  devotes  himself  to  its  contempla- 
tion will  feel  an  ever-increasing  ardor  in  th* 
study.  Now  these  philosophical  doctrines 
are  developed  in  that  symbolism  which  is 
the  especial  characteristic  of  Masonic  teach- 
ing, and  relate  altogether  to  the  lost  and 
recovered  word,  the  search  after  Divine  truth, 
the  manner  ana  time  of  its  discovery,  and  the 
reward  that  awaits  the  faithful  and  successful 
searcher.  Such  a  philosophy  far  surpasses 
the  abstract  quidoities  <n  metaphysicians. 
It  brings  us  into  close  relation  to  the  profound 
thought  of  the  ancient  world,  and  makes  us 
familiar  with  every  subject  of  mental  science 
that  lies  within  the  grasp  of  the  human 
intellect.  So  that,  in  conclusion,  we  find  that 
the  moral,  religious,  and  philosophical  doc- 
trines of  Freemasonry  respectively  relate 
to  the  social,  the  eternal,  and  the  intellectual 
pro^press  of  man. 

Finallv,  it  must  be  observed  that  while 
the  old  Operative  institution,  which  was  the 
cradle  and  forerunner  of  liie  Speculative, 
as  we  now  have  it,  abxmdantly  tau^t  in  its 
Constitutions  ihe  moral  and  religious  doc- 
trines oi  which  we  have  been  treating^  it 
makes  no  reference  to  the  philosophical 
doctrines.  That  our  Operative  predecessors 
were  well  acquainted  with  the  science  of 
ssnnbolism  is  evident  from  the  architectural 
ornaments  of  the  buildings  which  they  erected; 
but  they  do  not  seem  to  have  applied  its 
principles  to  any  great  extent  to  the  eluci- 
dation of  their  mond  and  reh^ous  teachings; 
at  least,  we  find  nothing  said  of  this  sym- 
bolic philosophy  in  the  Old  Records  that 
are  extant.  Aiid  whether  the  Operative 
Masons  were  reticent  on  this  subject  from 
choice  or  from  ignorance,  we  nmy  lay  it 
down  as  an  axiom,  not  easily  to  be  contro- 
verted, that  the  philosophic  doctrines  of  the 
Order  are  altogether  a  development  of  the 
^rstem  for  which  we  are  indebted  solely  to 
Si^eculative  Fre^nasonry. 

Speneer  Manuscript*  A  MS.  copy  of  the 
''Old  Charges"  of  the  date  of  1726,  which 
belonged  to  the  late  Mr.  Richard  Spencer  and 
was  sold  in  1876  to  Mr.  E.  T.  Carson,  of 
Cincinnati,  U.  S.  A.  It  was  reproduced  in 
Spencer's  Old  Constitutions  in  1871. 

Spes  mea  tn  1>eo  est*  (My  hove  is  in 
GodC)  The  motto  of  the  Thirty-second  Degree 
of  the  Ancient  and  Accepted  Scottish  Rite. 

Spire,  Congress  of*  Spire  is  a  dtv  in 
Bavaria,  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  and  the 
seat  of  a  cathedral  which  was  erected  in  the 
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eleventh  century*  A  Masonic  CongresB  was 
convoked  there  in  1469  by  the  Grand  Lodge 
of  Straabure,  principally  to  take  into  con- 
sideration the  condition  of  the  Fraternity 
and  of  the  edifices  in  the  course  of  construc- 
tion by  them,  as  well  as  to  discuss  the  rights  of 
the  tiraft. 

Splrltuallzliig.  In  the  early  lectures  of 
the  last  centurv,  this  word  was  used  to  ex- 
press the  method  of  symbolic  instruction 
apphed  to  the  implements  of  Operative  Mar 
soniy.  In  a  ritual  of  1725,  it  is  said:  "As  we 
are  not  all  working  Masons,  we  i^ply  the 
working-tools  to  our  morals,  which  we  call 
spiritualizing."  Thus,  too,  about  the  same 
tune,  Bunyan  wrote  his  symbolic  book  which 
he  called  Solomon*8  Temple  SpirUtudued, 
Phillips,  in  his  New  World  of  Words,  1706, 
thus  defines  to  spiritualize:  "to  explain  a 
passage  of  an  author  in  a  spiritual  manner,  to 
give  it  a  godly  or  mystical  sense." 

Splrltiud  Lodge.  Hutchinson  CS>p.  of 
Mojonry,  p.  94)  says:  "We  place  the  spiritual 
Lodge  m  the  vale  of  Jekosophaty  imply- 
ing thereby,  that  the  principles  of  Ma- 
sonry are  aerived  from  the  knowledge  of 
God,  and  are  established  in  the  Judgment  of 
the  fx)rd;  the  literal  translation  of  the  word 
JehosophcU,  from  the  Hebrew  tongue,  being 
no  other  than  those  express  words."  This 
refers  to  the  Lodge,  which  is  thus  described 
in  the  old  lectures  at  the  beginning  of  the  last 
centuiy,  which  were  in  vogue  at  the  time  of 
Hutdunson. 

"Q.  Where  does  the  Lodge  stand  7 

"A.  Upon  the  Holy  ground,  on  the 
highest  hill  or  lowest  vale,  or  in  the  vale 
of  Jehoshaphat.  or  any  other  sacred  jplace." 

The  spiritual  Lodge  is  the  imaginary  or 
Symbolic  Lodge,  whose  form,  magnitude, 
covering,  supports,  and  other  attributes  are 
described  in  the  lectures. 

Spiritual  Temple.  The  French  Masons 
say:  "We  erect  temples  for  virtue  and  dun- 
Reons  for  vice";  thus  referring  to  the  great 
Masonic  doctrine  of  a  spiritual  temple. 
There  is  no  symbolism  of  the  Order  more 
sublime  than  that  in  which  the  Speculative 
Mason  is  supposed  to  be  engaged  in  the 
construction  or  a  spiritual  temple,  in  allusion 
to  that  material  one  which  was  erected  by 
his  operative  predecessors  at  Jerusalem. 
Indeed,  the  difference,  in  this  point  of  view, 
between  Operative  and  Speculative  Masonry 
is  simply  this:  that  while  the  former  was 
engaged  in  the  construction,  on  Mount 
Monah,  of  a  material  temple  of  stones  and 
cedar,  and  gold  and  precious  stones,  the 
latter  is  occupied,  from  his  first  to  his  last 
initiation,  in  the  construction,  the  adornment, 
and  the  completion  of  the  spiritual  temple  of 
his  body.  The  idea  of  making  the  temple  a 
symbol  of  the  body  is  not,  it  is  true,  exclu- 
sively Masonic.  It  had  occurred  to  the 
first  teachers  of  Christianity.  Christ  him- 
self alluded  to  it  when  he  said,  "Destroy 
this  temple,  and  in  three  days  I  will  raise 
it  up " :  ana  St.  Paul  extends  the  ide^,  in  the 
first  of  his  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians,  in 


the  following  language:  "Enow  ye  not  that 
ye  are  the  temple  of  God,  and  that  the 
spirit  of  God  dwelleth  in  you?"  (iiL  16.) 
And  again,  in  a  subsequent  passa^  of  the 
same  Epistle,  he  reiterates  the  idea  m  a  more 
positive  form :  "  What,  know  ye  not  that  your 
body  is  the  temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost  wnidi 
is  in  you,  which  ye  have  of  Uod,  and  ye  are 
not  your  own?"   (vi.  19.) 

But  the  mode  of  treating  this  symbolism 
by  a  reference  to  the  particular  Temple  of 
Solomon,  and  to  the  operative  art  engaged 
in  its  construction,  is  an  application  of  the 
idea  peculiar  to  Freemasonry.  Hitchcock, 
in  his  Essay  on  Stvedenborg.  thinks  that  the 
same  idea  was  also  shared  hy  the  Hermetic 
philosophers.  He  says:  "With  perhaps  the 
majority  of  readers,  the  Temple  of  SotornQn, 
and  also  the  tabernacle,  were  mere  buildings — 
very  magnificent,  indeed,  but  still  mere  build- 
ingp9 — for  the  worship  of  God.  But  some  are 
struck  with  many  portions  of  the  account 
of  their  erection  admitting  a  moral  interpre* 
tation;  and  while  the  builoingB  are  allowed  to 
stand  (or  to  have  stood,  once,;  visible  objects, 
these  interpreters  are  delighted  to  meet  with 
indications  that  Moses  andf  Solomon,  in  buOd- 
ing  the  Temples,  were  wise  in  the  Imowled^ 
of  God  and  of  man;  from  which  point  it 
is  not  difficult  to  pass  on  to  the  moral  mean* 
ing  altogether,  and  affirm  that  the  building, 
which  was  erected  without  the  noise  of  a 
'hammer,  nor  ax,  nor  any  tool  of  iron' 
(1  Kings  vi.  7,)  was  altogether  a  moral 
building — a  builcOng  of  God,  not  made  with 
hands.  In  short,  many  see  in  the  story  of 
Solomon's  Temple,  a  symbolical  representar 
tion  of  Man  as  the  temple  of  God.  witib  its 
Holt  of  Holies  deep  seated  in  tne  centre 
of  the  human  heart." 

Spoulee*  John  de.  He  appears  to  have 
presided  over  the  Masons  of  England  in  1350, 
m  the  reien  of  Edward  lU.  Ajiderson  says 
he  was  caUed  Master  of  the  "  Ghiblim."  (Conr 
stUtUions,  1738.  p.  70.) 

Spreading  the  Ballot*  Taking  the  vote 
on  the  application  of  a  candidate  for  initiation 
or  admission.  It  is  an  Americanism,  prin- 
cipally used  in  the  Western  States.  Thus: 
"The  ballot  may  be  spread  a  second  time 
in  almost  any  case  if  the  harmony  of  the 
Lodge  seems  to  require  it." — Swigert,  O/.  M.\ 
of  Kentucky,  "  It  is  legal  to  spread  the  ballot 
the  third  time,  if  for  the  correction  of  mis- 
takes, not  otherwise." — Rob.  Morris,  It  is 
a  tecnnicality,  and  scarcely  English. 

Sprengselsen,  Christian  Friedrich  Kess- 
ler  Ton*  An  ardent  adherent  of  Von  Hund 
and  admirer  of  his  Templar  system,  in 
defense  of  which,  and  against  the  Spiritual 
Templariam  of  Starck,  he  wrote,  in  1786,  the 
book,  now  very  rare,  entitled  Anti  Saint 
Nicaisej  and  other  works.  He  was  bom  at 
Saalsfield,  in  1731,  and  died  January  11, 1809. 
(SeejSotn^  Nioaise.) 

Sprig  of  Acacia*    See  Acacia, 

Spurious  Freemasonry.  For  this  term, 
and  for  the  theory  connected  with  it,  we  are 
indebted  to  Dr.  Oliver,  whose  speculationa 
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led  lum  to  the  conclusion  that  in  the  earliest 
ages  of  the  world  there  were  two  syetema 
of  Freemasonry,  the  one  of  which,  preserved 
by  the  patriarchs  and  their  descendants,  he 
called  Primitive  or  Pure  Freemasonry.  (See 
Primitive  Freemasonry,)  The  other,  which 
was  a  schism  from  this  system,  he  desif^nated 
as  the  Spurious  Freemasonry  of  Antiquity. 
To  comprehend  this  system  of  Oliver,  and  to 
understand  his  doctrine  of  the  declension  of 
the  Spurious  from  the  Primitive  Freemasonry, 
we  must  remember  that  there  were  two  races 
of  men  descended  from  the  loins  of  Adam, 
whose  history  is  as  different  as  their  char- 
acters were  dissimilar.  There  was  the  vir- 
tuous race  of  Seth  and  his  descendants,  and 
the  wicked  one  of  Cain.  Seth  and  his  diil- 
dren,  down  to  Noah,  preserved  the  dogmas 
and  instructions,  the  legends  and  synibols, 
which  had  been  received  from  their  com- 
mon progenitor,  Adam;  but  Cain  and  his 
descendants,  whose  vices  at  len^  brought 
on  the  destruction  of  the  earth,  either  totsJly 
forgot  or  greatly  corrupted  them.  Their 
Freemasomy  was  not  the  s&me  as  that  of 
the  Sethites.  They  distorted  the  truth,  and 
varied  the  landmarks  to  suit  their  own  pro- 
fane purposes.  At  length  the  two  races 
became  blended  together.  The  descendants 
of  Seth,  becoming  corrupted  by  their  fre- 
quent communications  with  those  of  Cain, 
adopted  their  manners,  and  soon  lost  the 
principles  of  the  Primitive  Freemasonry, 
whidi  at  length  were  confined  to  Noah  ana 
his  three  sons,  who  alone,  in  the  destruction 
of  a  wicked  world,  were  thought  worthy  of 
receiving  mercy. 

Noah  consequently  preserved  this  sys- 
tem, and  was  the  medium  of  oommunicatmg 
it  to  the  post-diluvian  world.  Hence,  im- 
mediately after  the  deluge.  Primitive  t^ree- 
masonry  was  the  only  system  extant. 

But  this  happy  state  of  affairs  was  not  to 
last.  Ham,  the  son  of  Noah,  who  had  been 
accursed  by  his  father  for  nis  wickedness, 
had  been  long  familiar  with  the  corruptions 
of  the  system  of  Cain,  and  with  the  gradual 
deviations  from  truth  which,  through  the 
influence  of  evil  example,  had  crept  into  the 
Bystem  of  Seth.  After  the  deluge,  he  prop- 
agated the  worst  features  of  both  systems 
among  his  immediate  descendants.  Two 
sets  or  parties,  so  to  speak,  now  arose  in  the 
world — one  which  preserved  the  great  truUis 
of  religion,  and  consemiently  oi  Masonry, 
which  had  been  handed  down  from  Adam, 
Enoch,  and  "Soah — and  another  which 
deviated  more  and  more  from  this  pure, 
original  source.  On  the  dispersion  at  the 
tower  of  Babel^  the  schism  became  still 
wider  and  more  irreconcilable.  The  legends 
of  Primitive  Freemasonry  were  altered,  and 
its  symbols  perverted  to  a  false  worshipj  the 
mysteries  were  dedicated  to  the  worship  of 
false  ^ods  and  the  practise  of  idolatrous  ntes, 
and  m  the  place  of  the  Pure  or  Primitive 
Fk-eemasonry  which  continued  to  be  culti- 
vated among  the  patriarchal  descendants  of 
Noah,  was  established  those  m^'steries  of 


Paganism  to  which  Dr.  Oliver  has  given 
the  name  of  the  ''Spurious  Freemasonry." 

It  is  not  to  Dr.  Oliver,  nor  to  any  very 
modem  writer,  that  we  are  indebted  for  the 
idea  of  a  Masonic  schism  in  this  early  age 
of  the  world.  The  doctrine  that  Masonry 
was  lost,  that  is  to  say,  lost  in  its  purity,  to 
the  larger  portion  of  mankind,  at  the  tower 
of  Babel,  is  still  preserved  in  the  ritual  of 
Andent  Craft  Masonry.  And  in  the  de- 
gree of  Noachites.  a  degree  which  is  attached 
to  the  Scottish  Kite,  the  fact  ia  plainlv  ad- 
verted to  as,  indeed,  the  very  foundation 
of  the  degree.  Two  races  of  Masons  are  there 
distinctly  named,  the  NoackUes  and  the 
HiramUee;  the  former  were  the  conservators 
of  the  Primitive  Freemasonry  as  the  descend- 
ants of  Noah;  the  latter  were  the  descendants 
of  Hiram,  who  was  himself  of  the  race  which 
had  fallen  into  Spurious  Freemasonry,  but  had 
reunited  himseu  to  the  true  sect  at  the 
building  of  King  Solomon's  Temple,  as  we 
shall  hereafter  see.  But  the  inventors  of 
the  degree  do  not  seem  to  have  had  any  very 
precise  notions  in  relation  to  this  latter  part 
of  the  history. 

The  mysteries,  which  constituted  what 
has  been  thus  called  Spurious  Freemasonry, 
were  all  more  or  less  identical  in  character. 
Varying  in  a  few  unimportant  particulars, 
attributable  to  the  influence  of  local  causes, 
their  great  similarity  in  all  important  points 
showed  their  derivation  from  a  common 
origin. 

m  the  first  place,  they  were  communi- 
cated through  a  system  of  initiation,  by 
which  the  aspirant  was  gradually  prepared 
for  the  reception  of  their  final  doctrines; 
the  rites  were  performed  at  night,  and  in 
the  most  retired  situations,  in  caverns  or 
amid  the  deep  recesses  of  groves  and  for- 
ests; and  the  secrets  were  only  communi- 
cated to  the  initiated  after  the  administra- 
tion of  an  oblifiAtion.  Thus,  Firmicus 
(Asfrol.,  lib.  vii.)  tells  us  that  "when  Orpheus 
explained  the  ceremonies  of  his  mysteries 
to  candidates,  he  demanded  of  them,  at  the 
very  entrance,  an  oath,  under  the  solenm 
sanction  of  religion,  that  they  would  not 
betray  the  rites  to  profane  ears."  And 
hence,  as  Warburton  says  from  Horus 
Apollo,  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphic  for  the 
mysteries  was  a  grasshopper,  because  that 
insect  was  supposed  to  haye  no  mouth. 

The  ceremonies  were  all  of  a  funereal 
character.  Commencing  in  representations 
of  a  lugubrious  description,  they  celebrated 
the  legoid  of  the  death  and  burial  of  some 
mythical  being  who  was  the  eefpedal  object 
of  their  love  and  adoration.  But  these 
rites,  thus  beginning  in  lamentation,  and 
typical  of  deat£,  always  ended  in  joy.  The 
object  of  their  sorrow  was  restored  to  life 
and  immortality,  and  tiie  latter  part  of  thq 
ceremonial  was  descriptive  of  his  resurrection. 
Hence,  the  great  doctrines  of  the  my^ries 
were  the  immortality  of  the  soul  and  the 
existence  of  a  God.  . .  _^ 

Such,  then,  is  the  theory  on  the  subject 
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of  what  is  called  "Spurious  Freemaaomy/' 
aa  taught  b^  Oliver  and  the  disciples  of  lus 
school.  Pnmitive  Freemasonry  consisted  of 
that  traditional  knowledge  and  AYmbolic 
instruction  which  had  be^  handed  down 
from  Adam,  through  Enoch.  Noah,  and  the 
rest  of  the  patriarchs,  to  tne  time  of  Solo- 
mon. Spunous  Freeinasonry  consisted  of 
the  doctrines  and  initiations  practised  at 
first  by  the  antediluvian  descendants  of 
Cain,  and,  after  the  dispersion  at  BabeL  b^ 
the  ragan  priests  and  philoeophers  in  tneir 
"Mysteries. 

Spurs.  In  the  Orders  of  Chivaliy,  the 
spurs  had  a  symbolic  meaning  as  important 
as  their  practical  use  was  necessary.  "To 
win  one's  spurs"  was  a  phrase  which  meant 
"to  win  one's  right  to  the  dignity  of  knisht- 
hood."  Hence,  in  the  investiture  of  a 
knigdit.  he  was  toki  that  the  spurs  were  a 
syinbol  of  promptitude  in  military  service: 
and  in  the  degradation  of  an  unfaithful 
knieht,  his  spurs  were  hacked  off  by  the 
cook,  to  show  his  utter  unworthiness  to 
wear  them.  Stowe  says  {AnnaU,  902),  in 
describing  the  ceremony  of  investing  knights: 
"Evenins  prayer  being  ended,  there  stood 
at  the  dia]3el-door  the  king's  masteiHMok, 
with  his  white  apron  and  sleeves,  and  chop- 
piDg-knife  in  his  hand,  gilded  about  the  edge, 
and  challenged  their  spurs,  which  the^  re- 
deemed with  a  noble  a  piece;  and  he  said  to 
every  knight,  as  they  passed  by  him:  'Sir 
Kniffht,  look  that  you  oe  true  and  loyal  to 
the  king,  my  master,  or  else  I  must  hew  these 
spurs  from  your  heels.'"  In  the  Masonic 
Orders  of  Chivaliy .  the  symbolism  of  the  epan 
has  unfortunately  been  omitted. 

Square.  This  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant and  significant  symbols  in  Free- 
masonry.   As  such,  it  is  proper  that  its  true 

form  should  be  pre- 
served. Tlie  French 
Masons  have  almost 
universally  given  it  with 
one  leg  longer  than  the 
other,  thus  making  it 
a  cttfpenter's  square. 
The  American  Masons, 
following  the  incorrect 
delineations  of  Jeremy 
L.  Cross,  have,  while 
generally  preserving  the  eauality  of  l^igth  in 
the  legs,  unnecessarily  marked  its  surface  with 
inches;  thus  making  it  an  instrument  for 
measuring  length  anof  breadth,  which  it  is  not. 
It  is  simpo^  the  trying  square  of  a  stono-mason, 
and  has  a  plain  surface;  the  sides  or  legs  em- 
bracing an  angle  of  ninety  degrees,  and  is 
intended  only  to  test  the  accuracv  of  the  sides 
of  a  stone,  and  to  see  that  its  edges  subtend 
the  same  angle. 

In  Freemasonrv,  it  is  a  symbol  of  morality. 
This  is  its  general  signification,  and  is  applied 
in  various  wa3rs:  1.  It  presents  itself  to  the 
neophyte  as  one  of  the  three  great  lights; 
2.  To  the  Fellow-Craft  as  one  of  nis  working- 
tools;  3.  To  the  Master  Mason  as  the  official 
f>TnbiATn  of  the  Master  of  the  Lodge.    Every- 


where, however,  it  inculcates  the  same  lesson 
of  morality,  of  truthfulness,  of  honesty.  So 
universally  accepted  is  this  symbolism,  that 
it  has  ^ne  outside  of  the  Order,  and  has  been 
found  m  colloquial  language  communicating 
the  same  idea.  Square,  says  Halliwell  {Diet, 
ArchaitmBJf  means  honest,  equitable,  as  in 
"square  dealing."  To  play  upon  the  square 
is  proverbial  for  to  play  konesdy.  In  this 
sense  the  word  is  found  in  the  old  writers. 

As  a  Masonic  symbol^  it  is  of  very  an- 
cient date,  and  was  familiar  to  the  Opo^tive 
Masons.  la  the  year  1830,  the  architect,  in 
rebuilding  a  very  ancient  bridge  called  Baal 
Bridge,  near  Limerick,  in  Ireland,  found  under 
the  foundation-stone  an  old  brass  square, 
much  eaten  away^,  containing  on  its  two  sur- 
faces the  following  inscription:  I.  WILL. 
STRIUE.  TO.  UUE.— WITH.  LOUE.  & 
CARE.— UPON.  THE.  LEUL.— BY.  THE. 
SQUARE.,  and  the  date  1517.  The  modem 
Si>eculative  Mason  will  recognize  the  idea  of 
lioing  on  the  level  and  by  the  square.  This  dis- 
covery proves,  if  proof  were  necessary,  that 
the  familiar  idea  was  borrowed  from  our  Op- 
erative brethren  of  former  days. 

The  square,  as  a  symbol  in  Speculative 
Masonry,  has  therefore  presented  itself  from 
the  very  beginning  of  the  revival  period. 
In  the  very  earliest  catechism  of  the  last 
century,  of  the  date  of  1725,  we  find  the 
answer  to  the  question,  ''How  many  make 
a  Lodge?"  is  ''^God  and  the  Square,  with 
five  or  seven  right  or  perfect  Masons." 
God  and  the  Square,  religion  and  morality, 
must  be  present  in  every  Lodee  as  governing 
principles.  Signs  at  tliat  early  period  were 
to  be  made  by  squares,  and  the  furniture 
of  the  Lodge  was  declared  to  be  the  Bible, 
Compasses,  and  Souare. 

In  all  ntes  ana  in  all  languages  where 
Masonry  has  penetrated,  the  square  has 
preserved  its  primitive  signification  as  a 
symbol  of  morality. 

Square  and  Compasses.  These  two 
symbols  have  been  so  long  and  so  universally 
combined — to  teach  us, 
as  says  an  early  ritual, 
"to  square  our  actions 
and  to  keep  them  with- 
in due  boimds,"  they 
areso  seldom  seen  apart, 
but  are  so  kept  together, 
either  as  two  great 
lights,  or  as  a  jewel  worn  once  by  the  Master 
of  the  Lodge,  now  by  the  Past  Master — that 
they  have  come  at  last  to  be  recognized 
as  the  proper  badge  of  a  Master  Mason, 
just  as  the  triple  tau  is  of  a  Royal  Arch 
Mason  or  the  passion  cross  of  a  Knights 
Templar. 

So  universally  has  this  symbol  been 
recognized,  even  by  the  profane  world,  as 
the  peculiar  characteristic  of  Freemasonry, 
that  it  has  recently  been  made  in  the  Unitea 
States  the  subject  of  a  legal  decision.  A 
manufacturer  of  flour  having  made,  in 
1873,  an  application  to  the  Patent  Office  for 
permission  to  adopt  the  square  and  compasses 
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as  a  trade-mark,  the  Coxmniflsioner  of  Patents 
refused  the  permission  on  the  ground  that 
the  mark  was  a  Masonic  symbol. 

''If  this  emblem/'  said  Mr.  J.  M.  Thacher, 
the  Commissioner,  "were  something  other 
than  i>recisely  what  it  is — either  less  Known, 
less  significant,  or  fully  and  universally 
understood— all  this  might  readily  be  ad- 
mitted. But,  considering  its  peculiar  char- 
acter and  relation  to  the  public,  an  anomalous 
Question  is  presented.  There  can  be  no 
oubt  that  this  device,  so  oonunonly  worn 
and  employed  by  Masons,  has  an  established 
mystic  significance,  universally  recognized 
as  existing;  whether  comprehended  by  all  or 
not,  is  not  material  to  this  issue.  In  view  of 
the  magnitude  and  extent  of  the  Masonic 
organization,  it  is  impossible  to  divest  its 
symbols,  or  at  least  this  particular  s^bol 
— ^perhaps  the  best  known  of  all — of  its  or- 
dinary signification,  wherever  displayed, 
either  as  an  arbitrary  character  or  otherwise. 
It  will  be  universally  understood,  or  mis- 
understood, as  having  a  Masonic  significance; 
and,  therefore,  as  a  trade-mark,  must  con- 
stantly work  deception.  Nothing  could  be 
more  mischievous  than  to  create  as  a  monop- 
oly, and  uphold  by  the  power  of  law,  anything 
so  calculated,  as  applied  to  purposes  or 
trade,  to  be  misint^reted,  to  mislead^  all 
classes,  and  to  constantly  foster  suggestions 
of  mystery  in  affairs  of  business." 

In  a  rebgious  work  by  John  Davies,  entitled 
Summa  Totalis,  or  AU  in  AU  and  the  Same 
Forever,  printea  in  1607,  we  find  an  allusion 
to  the  square  and  compasses  by  a  profane 
in  a  really  Masonic  sense.  The  author,  who 
proposes  to  describe  mystically  the  form  of 
the  Deity,  says  in  his  dedication: 

"Yet  I  this  forme  of  fonndease  Dbitt, 
Drewe  by  the  Squire  and  Compaase  of  our 
Creed." 

In  Masonic  symbolism  the  Square  and 
Compasses  refer  to  the  Mason's  duty  to  the 
Craft  and  to  himself;  hence  it  is  properly  a 
symbol  of  brotherhood,  and  there  signifi- 
cantly adopted  as  the  badge  or  token  of  the 
Fraternity. 

Berage,  in  his  work  on  the  high  degrees 
(JL/ea  plus  secrets  Mysihres  des  HatUs  Grades), 

g'ves  a  new  interpretation  to  the  symbol, 
e  says:  ''The  square  and  the  compasses 
represent  the  union  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments.  None  of  the  high  degrees  recog- 
nize this  interpretation^  although  theu* 
symbolism  of  the  two  unplements  differs 
somewhat  from  that  of  symbolic  Masonry. 
The  square  is  with  them  peculiarly  appro- 
priated to  the  lower  degrees,  as  founded  on 
the  operative  art;  while  the  compasses,  as  an 
implement  of  higher  character  and  uses,  is 
attributed  to  the  degrees,  which  claim  to  have 
a  more  elevated  and  philosophical  founda- 
tion. Thus  they  speak  of  the  initiate,  when 
he  passes  from  the  blue  Lodge  to  the  Lodge 
of  Perfection,  as  'passing  from  the  square 
to  the  compasses,'  to  inmcate  a  progressive 
elevation  in  his  studies.    Yet  even  in  the 


high  degrees,  the  sjiuare  and  compasses  com- 
bined retain  their  primitive  signification 
as  a  symbol  of  brotherhood  and  as  a  badge 
of  the  Order." 

Sqnmremen.  The  companies  of  wrights, 
slaters,  etc.,  in  Scotland,  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  were  called  "Squaremen."  Th^ 
had  ceremonies  of  initiation,  and  a  word, 
sign,  and  grip,  like  the  Masons.  Lyon 
{HiH.  of  the  L,  at  Edinb,,  p.  23)  says:  "The 
'Squaremen  Word'  was  given  in  conclaves 
of  journeymen  and  apprentices,  wrights, 
slaters,  etc.,  in  a  ceremony  in  which  the 
aspirant  was  blindfolded  and  otherwise 
'prepared';  he  was  sworn  to  secrecy,  had 
wora,  grip,  and  sign  communicated  to  him, 
and  was  afterward  invested  with  a  leather 
apron.  The  entrance  to  the  apartment, 
usually  a  public  house,  in  which  the  'brith- 
ering'  was  performed^  was  guarded,  and  all 
who  passed  had  to  give  the  ^p.  The  fees 
were  spent  in  the  entertainment  of  the 
brethren  present.  Like  the  Masons,  the 
Squaremen  admitted  non-operatives.''  In 
the  St.  Clair  charter  of  1628,  among  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Masonic  Lodges,  we  find  the 
signature  of  "  George  Liddell,  dfeakin  of  squar- 
men  and  nov  quartermaistir."  (Ibid.,  p.  62.) 
This  would  show  that  there  must  have  been  an 
intimate  connection  between  the  two  sodeties 
or  crafts. 

Squill  de  Fleilaii.  A  recreant  Templar, 
to  whom,  with  Noffodei  and,  as  some  say, 
another  unknown  person,  is  attributed  the 
invention  of  the  false  accusations  upon  which 
were  based  the  persecutions  and  the  down- 
fall of  the  Order  of  Knights  Templar.  He 
was  a  native  of  the  city  of  Beziers,  in  the 
south  of  France,  and  having  been  received  as 
a  Knights  Templar,  had  made  so  much  pro- 
ficiency in  the  Order  as  to  have  been  ap- 
pointed to  the  head  of  the  Prioiv  of  Mont- 
raucon.  R^heUini  states  that  both  Squin 
de  Flexian  and  Noffodei  were  Templars,  and 
held  the  rank  of  Commanders;  but  Dupuy 
{Condemnation  des  Templiers)  denies  that 
the  latter  was  a  Templar.  He  says:  "All 
historians  agree  that  the  origin  of  the  ruin 
of  the  Templars  was  the  work  of  the  Prior 
of  Montfaucon  and  of  Noffodei,  a  Florentine, 
banished  from  his  coimtry,  and  whom  no- 
body believes  to  have  been  a  Templar. 
This  IVior,  by  the  sentence  of  the  Grand 
Master,  had  been  condemned,  for  heresy 
and  for  having  led  an  infamous  life,  to  pass 
the  remainder  of  his  days  in  a  prison.  The 
other  is  reported  to  have  been  oondenmed 
to  rigorous  p^alties  by  the  provost  of 
Paris/' 

Reghellini's  account  (La  MoQonnerie  con" 
siderie.etc.,  !.,  p.  451)  is  more  circumstan- 
tial. Me  says:  "In  1506,  two  Knights 
Templar,  Noffodei  and  Florian,  were  pun- 
ished for  crimes,  and  lost  their  Comman- 
deries,  that  of  the  latter  being  Montfaucon. 
They  petitioned  the  Provincial  Grand  Mas- 
ter of  Mount  Carmel  for  a  restoration  to  their 
offices,  but  met  with  a  refusal.  They  then 
obtaizied  an  entrance  into  the  Provincial 
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Grand  MaBter's  oountry^house,  near  MHan, 
and  having  asBassinated  him,  oonoealed  the 
body  in  the  woods  under  some  thick  shrub- 
bery; after  which  th^  fled  to  Paris.  There 
th^  cribtained  access  to  the  king,  and  thus 
furnished  Philip  with  an  occasion  for  ex^ 
cuting  h]b  projects,  by  denouncing  the  Order 
and  exposmg  to  nim  the  immfgise  wealth 
which  it  possessed. 

'"Ih^  proposed  the  abolition  of  the  Order, 
and  promised  the  king,  for  a  reward,  to  be 
its  denouncers.  The  king  accepted  their 
proposition,  and,  assuring  them  of  his  pro- 
tection, pointed  out  to  them  the  oouzse  wnich 
they  were  to  pursue. 

''^Th^  associated  with  themselyes  a  third 
individual,  called  by  historians  'the  Un- 
known' (r/nconnti);  and  Noffodei  and  Flo- 
rian  sent  a  memorial  to  Enguerand  de  Mar 
risni.  Superintendent  of  the  Finances,  in 
wnicn  they  proposed,  if  he  would  guarantee 
them  against  tne  attacks  of  the  Order  of 
Templars,  and  f^rant  them  civil  existence 
and  rights,  to  discover  to  the  king  secrets 
which  they  deemed  of  more  value  than  the 
conquest  of  an  empire. 

"As  a  sequel  to  this  first  declaration, 
they  addressed  to  the  king  an  accusation, 
which  was  the  same  as  he  nad  himself  dic- 
tated to  them  for  the  purpose  of  the  turn 
which  he  deedred  to  the  affair.  This  accusa- 
tion contained  tibe  following  charges: 

''1.  That  the  Order  of  Templars  was  the 
foe  of  all  kings  and  all  sovereign  authority; 
that  it  communicated  secrets  to  its  initiates 
under  horrible  oaths,  with  the  criminal 
condition  of  the  penalty  of  death  if  they 
divulged  them;  and  that  the  secret  prac- 
tices of  their  initiations  were  the  conse- 
quences of  irreligion.  atheism,  and  rebellion. 

**2.  That  the  Order  had  betrayed  the  re- 
ligion of  Chiist,  by  communicating  to  the 
Sultan  of  Babylon  all  the  plans  and  opera- 
tions of  the  Emperor  Frederick  the  Second, 
whereby  the  designs  of  the  Crusaders  for 
the  recovery  of  tne  Holy  Land  were  frus- 
trated. 

"3.  That  the  Order  prostituted  the  my»- 
teries  most  venerated  by  Christians,  dv 
makins  a  Knight,  when  he  was  receivea, 
trample  upon  the  Cross,  the  sign  of  redemp- 
tion; and  abjured  the  Christian  religion  by 
making  the  neophyte  declare  that  the  true 
God  luul  never  died,  and  never  could  die; 
that  tiiey  carried  about  them  and  wor- 
shipped a  little  idol  called  Bafomet;  and 
that  after  his  initiation  the  neophyte  was 
compdled  to  undergo  certain  obscene  prac- 
tices. 

"4.  That  when  a  Knight  was  received, 
the  Order  bound  him  by  an  oath  to  a  oom- 

Slete  and  blind   obedience   to  the  Grand 
faster,    which   was   a   proof   of   rebellion 
against  the  legitimate  authority. 

''5.  That  Good  Friday  was  the  day  se- 
lected for  the  srand  orgies  of  the  Order. 

"6.  That  they  were  guilty  of  unnatural 
crimes. 
''7.  That  they  burned  the  children  of  their 


concubines,  so  as  to  destroy  all  traces  of  their 
debauchery." 

These  calumnies  formed  the  basis  of  the 
longer  catalogue  of  accusations,  afterward 
presented  by  the  Pope,  upon  which  the 
Templars  were  finally  tried  and  condemned. 

In  the  preliminary  examinations  of  the 
accused,  Squin  de  Flexian  took  an  active 
part  as  one  of  the  Commissioners.  In  the 
pleadings  for  their  defense  presented  by 
the  Knights,  they  declare  that  ''Knights 
were  tortured  by  Flexian  de  Beziers.  prior 
of  Montfauoon,  and  by  the  monk,  WiUiam 
Robert,  and  that  already  thirty-six  had 
died  ot  the  tortures  inflicted  at  Paris,  and 
several  others  in  other  places." 

Of  the  ultimate  fate  of  these  traitors 
nothing  is  leeJly  known.  When  the  in- 
famous work  which  they  had  inaugurated 
had  been  consummated  by  the  kins  and 
the  Pope,  as  their  services  were  no  longer 
needed,  they  sank  into  merited  oblivion! 
The  author  of  the  Secret  Socieiiee  of  the 
Middle  Aqes  (p.  268)  says:  ''Squin  was 
afterwards  hazi^ed,  and  Noffodei  breaded, 
as  was  said,  with  little  probability,  by  the 
Templars." 

Hardly  had  the  Templars,  in  their  pros- 
trate condition,  the  power,  even  if  th^  had 
the  will,  to  inflict  such  punishment.  It 
was  not  Squin,  but  MariKni,  his  abettor, 
who  was  hanged  at  Montfauoon.  by  order 
of  Louis  X.,  the  successor  of  rhihp,  two 
years  after  his  persecution  of  the  Templars. 
The  revenge  they  took  was  of  a  ^jrmbolio 
character.  In  the  change  of  the  l^nd  of 
the  Third  Degree  into  that  of  the  Templar 
system,  when  the  martyred  James  de  Molay 
was  substituted  for  Huam  Abif ,  the  three 
aHsasHinfl  were  represented  by  Squin  de  Flex- 
ian, Noffodei,  and  the  Unknown.  As  there 
is  really  no  reference  in  the  historical  records 
of  the  persecution  to  this  third  accuser, 
it  is  most  probfikble  that  he  is  altogether 
a  mythical  personage,  invented  merely  to 
complete  the  triad  of  assassins,  and  to  pre- 
serve the  congruity  of  the  Templar  with  the 
Masonic  legend. 

The  name  of  Squin  de  Flexian,  as  well 
as  that  of  Noffodei,  have  been  differently 
spelled  by  various  writers,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  incomprehensible  error  found  in  some 
of  the  oldest  French  Cahiers  of  the  Kadosh, 
such  as  that  of  De  la  Hogue,  where  the  two 
traitors  are  named  Gerard  Tab6  and  Benoit 
Mehui.  The  Pnxeesue  anUra  Templarioa 
calls  him  Esquius  de  Flexian  de  Biteriis;  and 
Raynouard  always  names  him  Squin  de 
Florian,  in  which  he  is  blindly  followed  by 
Re^elUni,  Ragon,  and  Thory.  But  the 
weight  of  authority  is  in  favor  of  Squin  de 
Flexian,  which  appears  to  be  the  true  name 
of  this  Judas  of  the  Templars. 

Smtl*  ('^Revelation.")  A  collective  name 
of  those  Sanskrit  writings  supposed  by^  the 
Hindus  to  have  been  revealed  oy  a  deity,' and 
applied  at  first  only  to  the  Vedic  Mantras 
and  Brahmanafl,  but  afterward  extended  to 
the  older  Upanishads. 
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Preeton  (iUuafnKtoru,  ed.  1792,  p.  Ill),  we 
find  "Grand  Treaaurar  with  his  staff."  In 
America  the  use  4rf  the  staff  bjr  the  Treasurer 
of  a  Lodge  haa  been  discontinued.  It  waa 
derived  from  the  old  custom  for  the  l^easurer 
of  the  king's  household  to  cany  a  staff  as  the 
ensiKD  (rf  authority.  In  the  old  "Customary 
Books"  we  are  told  that  the  Steward 
Treasurer  of  the  household — for  the  offi 
were  formerly  identical — roceiTed  the  office 
from  the  king  himself  by  the  preeentation 
td  a  staff  in  theee  words:  Tetmes  U  botton  de 
nosCre  maiton,  "Receive  the  staff  of  our 
house."  Hence  the  Grand  Lodge  of  England 
decreed,  June  24,  1741,  that  ^'in  the  pn>- 
oeesion  in  the  hall"  the  Grand  Treasurer 
ehould  Bvpeai  "with  the  staff."  (Conatv- 
tutiont,  17^  p.  236.) 

SUbv,  Wlndliis.    See  WiTidmg  Slairt. 

St.  Albui's  BckvUtlonfi.  The  regula- 
tions said  to  have  been  made  by  St.  Aiban 
for  Uie  government  of  the  Craft  are  referred 
to  by  Anderson,  in  his  second  edition  <p.  57), 
and  aftenrard  by  Preston.     (See  St.  AUxm.) 

Stkndaid.  An  ensign  in  war,  being  that 
under  which  the  soldiers  stand  or  to  which 
ther  ndly  in  the  fight.  It  is  sometimes  used 
in  the  higher  degrees,  in  connection  with  the 
word  Bwrtr,  to  denote  a  particular  officer. 
But  the  ttxm  mostly  used  to  indicate  any  one 
of  the  ensignB  of  the  different  AegMMof 
Masonry  is  Banner. 

The  Grand  Standard  of  tJie  Order  of 
Knights  Templar  in  the  United  SUtes  is 
desCTibed  in  the  regulations  as  being  "of 
white  woollen  or  silk  stuff,  six  feet  in  height 
and  five  feet  in  width,  mode  tripartite  at  the 
bottom,  fastened  at  the  top  to  the  croae-bar 
by  nine  rings;  in  the  centre  of  the  field  a 
blood-4«d  poKJon  crosB,  over  which  the 
motto,  fn  noc  signo  vinett,  and  under,  Non 
NMi,  Dominel  tton  Nobit  sed  Nomini  hic 
da  Oloriam/  The  crofls  to  be  four  feet  high, 
and  the  uprisht  and  bar  to  be  seven  inches 
wide.  On  the  top  of  the  staff  a  gilded 
^obe  or  ball  four  inches  in  diameter,  sur- 
mounted by  the  patriarchal  cross,  twelve 
inches  in  hei^L  The  crooa  to  be  crimson, 
eitod  with  gold." 

The  stanoard  of  the  Order  is  the  Ancient 
and  Acoepted  Scottish  Rite  is  thus  described 
in  the  Fvndameittal  Slalutet.  It  is  white  with 
ft  gold  fringe,  bearing  in  the  center  a  block 
doubte^eaded  eo^  with  wings  displayed; 
Uta  beaks  and  thiEhs  are  of  gold;  it  holds 
in  one  talixi  the  golden  hilt  and  in  the  other 
the  sUw  blade  5  an  antique  sword,  plaoed 
horiioDtally  from  right  to  Im;  to  the  sword  is 
•uspeoded  the  X^tin  device,  in  letters  of  gold. 
Dfttt  meumque  Jus.  The  eagle  is  crowned 
with  s  triangle  of  gold,  and  holds  a  purple 
band  fringed  with  gold  and  strewn  with 
gcdden  stars. 

Thne  ia  really  no  standard  of  Um  Order 

"y  belongms  to  Symbolic  or  Royal 

UMonry.    tiaay    Grand    Chatters, 


however,  and  some  Grand  Lodgn  in  this 
country,  have  adopted  for  a  standard  the 
blasonment  of  the  arms  of  Maaonry  first 
made  by  Dermott  for  the  Atholl  Grand 
Lodge  of  Masons.  In  the  present  condi- 
tion of  the  ritual,  occasioned  by  the  dissev- 
erance of  the  Royal  Arch  Degree  from  the 
Master's,  and  its  organiiation  as  a  distinct 
system,  this  standard,  if  adopted  at  all. 
would  be  moat  appropriate  to  the  Grand 
Chapters,  since  its  charges  oonsist  of  imor 
bols  no  longer  referred  to  in  the  ritual  of 
Symbolic  Masonry. 

StaDdard-BeuCTt  An  officer  in  a  Com- 
mandeiy  of  Knights  Templar,  whose  duty 
it  is  to  carry  and  protect  the  standard  of  the 
Order.  A  similar  officer  exists  in  several 
of  the  high  degrees. 

SUDd  to  and  AbM«  by.  The  covenant 
of  Masonr}"  requires  evay  Mason  "to  stand 
to  and  abide  by"  the  laws  and  regulations 
of  the  Order,  whether  expressed  in  tne  edicts 
of  the  Grand  Lodge,  the  hy-laws  of  his  Lodge, 
or  the  landmarks  of  the  Institution,  "nie 
terms  are  not  precisely  synonymoi^  although 
generally  oonaidered  to  be  so.  To  liand  to 
~  aewhat  active  meaning,  and  sis^ifies 
.  .  ._  ain  and  defend  tjie  Uws;  wfule  to 
oMds  by  is  more  passive  in  meaning,  and  sig- 
nifies to  submit  to  the  award  maae  by  sucb 

St.  Anthony.  An  order  taking  its  rise 
from  the  lite  and  ^''- 
its  of  St.  Anthony, 
hermit,  who  died  al 
357.  His  disd] 
called  Anchorites,  . 
Ethiopia,  lived  in 
terity  and  solitari 
in  the  desert,  until  Ji 
Emperor  of  Ethiopi 
370,  created  them  s 
hgiouB  order  of  kni 
hood,  and  bestowed  [ 
ileges  upon  them  u: 
the  title  of  St.  Anthi 
who  was  made  patrc 
ibe  empire.  They 
tablished  monastei 
adopted  a  black  bi 
and  wore  a  blue  cros 
the  ebajpe  of  a  Tau.  

The  vow  embraced  ohostitv,  defense  of 
the  Christian  faith,  to  guard  the  empire. 


class  being  composed  of  those  too  old  for 
military  duty.  Yet  ere  they  retired  they 
were  required  to  serve  three  years  against 
Arabian  pirat«s,  three  against  the  Turk^  and 
three  against  the  Moors. 

The  ancient  monastery  is  in  the  deserts 
of  Th^aiSj  surrounded  by  an  oval  wall 
500  paces  m  circumference  and  40  feet  in 
height.  It  is  entered  by  ropes  let  down 
from  the  watch-house,  the  crane  boos 
turned  by  monks.    By  age,  the  cells,  whioD 
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are  four  by  five  by  Beven  feet,  have  been 
reduced  from  300  to  40.  Advantaije  had 
been  taken  of  one  of  nature's  cunositiee 
in  obtaining  abundant  water  from  a  riven 
rock,  which  is  reached  through  a  subterra- 
neous passM»  of  50  paces,  extending  be- 
yond the  waSs.  In  France,  Italy,  and  Spain 
there  are  ecclesiastical  and  milita^  organiza- 
tions styled  Knights  of  St.  Anthony,  who  wear 
a  plain  cross,  the  principals  a  double  cross. 
The  chic^  seat  is  at  Vienna.  In  the  abbey 
rest  the  remains  of  St.  Anthony. 

Star.  In  the  French  and  Scottish  Bites 
Hdited  candles  or  torches  are  called  stars 
wnen  used  in  some  of  the  ceremonies^  es- 
pedally  in  the  reception  of  distinguished 
visitors,  where  the  number  of  lights  or  stars 
?nth  wnich  the  visitor  is  received  is  propor- 
tioned to  his  rank;  but  the  number  is  always 
odd,  being  3, 5, 7, 9,  or  11. 

Star,  Blaimg.    See  Blaring  Star. 

Star»  Eastern.  See  Ecutem  Star,  Order  of 
the, 

Star»  Five-Pointed.  See  Five-Pointed 
Star, 

Star  In  tbe  Bast.  The  Blazing  Star  is 
thus  called  by  those  who  entertain  the  theory 
that  there  is  "an  intimate  and  necessary 
connection  between  Masonij  and  Christi- 
anity.'' This  doctrine,  which  Dr.  Oliver 
thinks  is  "the  fairest  gem  that  Masonry  can 
boast,"  is  defended  by  him  in  his  early 
work  entitled  The  Star  in  theEaet.  The  whole 
subject  is  discussed  in  the  article  Blazing 
Star,  which  see. 

star  of  Jerusalem.  A  d^sree  dted  in 
the  nomenclature  of  Fustier. 

Star  of  the  Syrian  Knlgbts.  (Etaile 
des  Cheoaliers  Syriens.)  The  Order  of  Syrian 
Knights  of  the  Star  is  contained  in  the  collec- 
tion of  I^ron.  It  is  divided  into  three 
degrees — ^Novice,  Professed,  and  Grand  Pa- 
triarch. 

Starcky  Johann  Angnst  von.  Von 
Starck,  whose  life  is  clos^  connected  ?nth 
the  history  of  German  Freemasonnr,  and 
especially  ?nth  that  of  the  Rite  of  Strict 
Observance,  was  bom  at  Schwerin,  October 
29,  1741.  He  studied  at  the  University  of 
Gdttinc^en,  and  was  made  in  1761  a  Free- 
mason m  a  French  Mihtary  Lodge.  In  1763 
he  went  to  St.  Petersburg,  where  he  received 
the  appointment  of  teacner  in  one  of  the 
public  schools.  There,  too,  it  is  supposed 
that  he  was  adopted  into  the  Kite  of  Melesino. 
then  flourishing  in  the  Russian  capital,  ana 
became  first  acquainted  with  the  Rite  of 
Strict  Observance,  in  which  he  afterward 
played  so  important  a  part.  After  two  years' 
residence  at  St.  Petersburg,  he  went  for  a 
short  time  to  England,  and  was  in  Augast, 
1766,  in  Paris.  In  1767  he  was  director  of 
the  schools  at  Wismar,  where  he  was  Junior 
Warden  of  the  Lodge  of  the  Three  Lions. 
In  1770  he  was  caUed  to  Kdnigsberg,  to 
occupy  the  chair  of  theol^^y,  and  to  fill  the 
post  of  court  chaplain.  The  following  year 
ne  resigned  both  offices,  and  retired  to  Mettau. 
to  devote  himself  to  literary  and  philosophical 


pursuits.  But  in  1781  the  Court  at  Darmstadt 
conferred  upon  him  the  posts  of  chief  preacher 
and  the  first  place  in  the  consistory,  and  there 
he  remained  until  his  death,  whicn  occurred 
March  3,  1816. 

The  knowledge  that  Starck  acquired  of 
the  Rite  of  Strict  Observance  convinced 
him  of  its  innate  weakness,  and  of  the  ne- 
cessity of  some  reformation.  He  therefore 
was  led  to  the  idea  of  reviving  the  si)iritual 
branch  of  the  Order,  a  project  which  he 
sought  to  carry  into  effect,  at  first  quietly 
andT  secretly)  by  gaining  over  influential 
Masons  to  his  views.  In  this  he  so  far  suc- 
ceeded as  to  be  enabled  to  establish,  in  1767, 
the  new  system  of  clerical  Knights  Tem- 
plar, as  a  schism  from  the  Strict  Observ- 
ance, and  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Clerks 
of  Relaxed  Observance.  It  consisted  of  seven 
degrees,  as  foUows:  1.  Apprentice;  2.  Fellow: 
3.  Master;  4.  Young  Scottish  Master:  5.  Old 
Scottish  Master,  or  Knight  of  St.  Andrew; 
6.  Provincial  Chapter  of  the  Red  Cross;  7. 
Magus,  or  Knight  of  Brightness  and  Light; 
which  last  degree  was  divided  into  five  classes, 
of  Novice,  Levite,  and  Priest — ^the  summit  oi 
the  Order  being  Knight  Priest.  Thus  he  em- 
bodied the  idea  that  Templarism  was  a  hier- 
archy, and  that  not  only  was  every  Mason  a 
Templar,  but  every  true  Templar  was  both  a 
Kni^t  and  a  Priest.  Starck,  who  was  origi- 
nally a  Protestant,  had  been  secretly  con- 
nected with  Romanism  while  in  Paris;  and 
he  attempted  surreptitiously  to  introduce 
Roman  Catholicism  into  his  new  system.  He 
professed  that  the  Rite  which  he  was  propa- 
gating was  in  possession  of  secrets  not  Known 
to  the  chivahnc  branch  of  the  Order;  and  he 
demanded,  as  a  prerequisite  to  admission,  that 
the  candidate  snould  be  a  Roman  Catnolic. 
and  have  previously  received  the  degrees  oi 
Strict  Observance. 

Starck  entered  into  a  correspondence  with 
Von  Hund,  the  head  of  the  Rite  of  Strict  Ob- 
servance, for  the  purposeof  effecting  a  fusion  of 
the  two  branches — ^tne  chivalric  and  the  spirit- 
ual. But,  notwithstanding  the  willingness  of 
Von  Hund  to  accept  any  leaeue  which  prom- 
ised to  give  renewed  strength  to  his  own  de- 
caying S3rBtem,  the  fusion  was  never  effected. 
It  is  true  that  in  1768  there  was  a  formal  union 
of  the  two  branches  at  Wismar,  but  it  was 
neither  sincere  nor  permanent.  At  the  Con- 
gress of  Brunswick,  m  1775,  the  clerical  branch 
seceded  and  formed  an  independent  Order; 
and,  after  the  death  of  Von  Hund,  the  Lodges 
of  the  Strict  Observance  abandoned  their 
name,  and  called  themselves  the  United  Ger- 
man Lodges.  The  spiritual  branch,  too,  soon 
began  to  lose  favor  with  the  German  Free- 
masons, partly  because  the  Swedish  system 
was  getting  to  be  popular  in  Germany,  and 
partly  because  Starck  was  suspected  of  being 
m  league  with  the  Catholics,  tor  whose  sake 
he  had  invented  his  system.  Dociimentary 
evidence  has  since  proved  that  this  suspicion 
was  well  founded.  Kagon  says  that  the  Order 
continued  in  successful  existence  imtil  the 
year  1800;  but  I  doubt  if  it  lasted  so  long. 
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The  German  writers  have  not  hesitated  to 
accuse  Starck  of  having  been  an  emissary  of 
the  Jesuits,  and  of  having  instituted  his  Rite 
in  the  interests  of  Jesuitism.  This,  of  ooursci 
rendered  both  him  and  the  Rite  unpopular, 
and  gave  an  impetus  to  its  decajr  ana  fall. 
Starck  himself,  even  before  his.appointment  as 
court  chaplain  at  Darmstadt,  in  1781^  had,  by 
his  own  confession,  not  onlv  abandoded  the 
Rite,  but  all  interest  in  Freemasonry,  In 
1785  he  wrote  his  Saint  Nicaiw^  which  was 
really  anti-Masonic  in  principle,  and  in  1787 
he  published  his  work  Ueber  KripU>€aiholi- 
cesmuSf  etc.,  or  A  Treatise  on  Secret  Cathotir- 
cisnu  on  Proselyte  Making,  on  Jesuitism,  and 
on  Secret  Societies,  which  was  a  controversial 
work  directed  against  Nicolai,  G&dicke,  and 
Biester.  In  this  book  he  says:  "It  is  true 
that  in  my  youthful  days  I  was  a  Freemason. 
It  is  also  true  that  when  the  so-called  Strict 
Observance  was  introduced  into  Masonry  I 
belonged  to  it,  and  was,  like  others,  an  Eques. 
Socius,  Armiger,  Commendator,  iSrefect,  ana 
Sub-Prior;  and,  havins  taken  some  formal 
cloister-like  profession,  Ihave  been  a  Clericus. 
But  I  have  withdrawn  from  all  that,  and  all 
that  is  called  Freemasonry,  for  more  than  nine 
year8.|' 

While  an  active  member  of  the  Masonic 
Order,  whatever  may  have  been  his  secret 
motiv38,  he  wrote  many  valuable  Masonic 
works,  which  produced  at  the  time  of  their 
appearance  a  great  sensation  in  Germany. 
Such  were  his  Apolooy  Sot  the  Order  of  Free" 
masonry,  Berlin,  1778,  which  went  through 
many  emtions:  On  the  Design  of  the  Order  of 
Freemasonry,  B^lin^  1781 ;  and  On  the  Ancient 
and  Modem  Mysteries,  1782.  He  was  distin- 
guished as  a  man  of  letters  and  as  a  learned 
theologian,  and  has  left  numerous  works  on 
general  literature  and  on  reli^on,  the  latter 
class  showing  an  evident  leamng  toward  the 
Roman  Catholic  faith,  of  which  he  was  evi- 
dently a  partisan.  '^Tliere  is,"  savs  Feller 
(Pjog.  Univ.),  "in  the  life  of  Starck  some- 
thing singular,  that  has  never  been  made 
public."  I  think  the  verdict  is  now  well 
established,  that  in  his  labors  for  the  ap- 
parent reformation  of  Freemasonry  there  was 
a  deplorable  want  of  honesty  and  sincerity, 
and  that  he  abandoned  the  Order  finally  be- 
cause his  schemes  of  ambition  failed,  and  the 
Jesuitical  designs  with  which  he  entered  it 
were  frustrated. 

Stare  Super  Vlas  Anttqnas.  (To  stand 
on  ^  old  paths.)  A  Latin  adage,  appropri- 
ately applied  as  a  Masonic  motto  to  inculcate 
the  duty  of  adhering  to  the  ancient  land- 
marks. 

State*  The  political  divisions  of  the 
United  States  are  called  States  and  Terri- 
tories. In  every  State  and  in  every  populous 
Territory  there  is  a  Grand  Lodge  ana  a  Grand 
Chapter,  each  of  which  exercises  exclusive 
jinrisdiction  over  all  the  Lod^  and  Chapters 
within  its  i)olitical  boundaries;  nor  does  it 
permit  the  introduction  of  any  other  Grand 
Lodge  or  Grand  Chapter  within  its  limits;  so 
i  th»t  tiiiereis,  and  (»n  do;  but  one  Grand  Lodge 


and  one  Grand  Chapter  in  each  State.  In 
most  of  the  States  there  are  also  a  Grand 
Council  of  Royal  and  Select  Masters,  and 
a  Grand  Commandery  of  Knights  Templar, 
which  claim  the  same  right  of  exclusive 
jurisdiction.  (See  Jurisdiction  of  a  Qrand 
Lodge.) 

Stattons*  The  positions  occupied  by  the 
subordinate  officers  of  a  Lodge  are  called 
places,  as  "the  Junior  Deacon's  place  in  the 
Lodge/'  But  the  positions  occupied  by  the 
Master  and  Wardens  are  called  stations,  as 
"the  Senior  Warden's  station  in  the  Lodge." 
This  is  because  these  three  officers,  repre- 
senting the  sun  in  his  three  prominent  pomts 
of  rising,  culminating,  and  setting,  are  sup* 
posed  to  be  stationary,  and  th6reK>re  remam 
m  the  spot  appropriated  to  them  by  the  ritual, 
while  the  Deacon  and  other  officers  are  re- 
ouired  to  move  about  from  place  to  place  in 
the  Lodge. 

Statistics  of  Freemasonry.  The  asser- 
tion that  "in  every  land  a  Mason  may  find 
a  home,  and  in  every  clime  a  brother,''  is 
well  sustained  by  the  statistics  of  the  Order, 
which  show  that,  wherever  civilized  men 
have  left  their  footprints,  its  temples  have 
been  established.  It  is  impossible  to  ven- 
ture on  anything  more  than  a  mere  approxi- 
mation to  the  number  of  Freemasons  scat- 
tered  over  the  world.  The  following  is  a 
table  of  the  countries  in  which  Freemasonry 
is  openly  practised  with  the  permission  of 
the  public  authorities,  omitting  the  States, 
now,  by  the  increasing  spirit  of  tolerance, 
very  few,  indeed,  where  the  suspicions  of  the 
government  compel  the  Masons,  if  they  meet 
at  all,  to  meet  in  private: 

I.  EUBOPE. 


Anhalt-Bemburg, 

Anhalt-Dessau, 

Bavaria, 

Belgium, 

Bremen, 

Brunswick, 

Denmark, 

England, 

Fnmce, 

Germany, 

Greece, 

Hamburg, 

Hanover, 

Hesse-Darmstadt, 

Holland, 

Holstein-Oldenburg, 

Hungarv, 

Ionian  Islands, 

Ireland, 

Italy, 

Malta, 


Mecklenburg-Schweriny 

Netherlands, 

Norway. 

Portugal, 

Posen^  Duchy  of, 

Prussia, 

Prussian  Poland, 

Saxe, 

Saxe-Coburg, 

Saxe-Gotha, 

Saxe-Hildburghausen, 

Saxe-Meiningen, 

Saxe-Weimar, 

Saxony, 

Schwarzburg-Rudol* 

stadt, 
Scotland, 
Spain, 
Sweden, 
Switzerland, 
Wurtemberg. 


n.  Asia. 


Ceylon, 
China, 
India, 
Japan, 


Persia, 

Pondioheny, 

Turk^. 
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ni.  OCBANIGA. 

Java,  Sumatra. 

New  South  Wales,       Sandwich  lalands. 

New  Zealand, 


IV.  Afbiga. 


Algeria^ 

Bouiboxi.  We  of, 
Canary  Islands, 


Guineai 

Mauritiuji, 

Mosambique, 


Cape  of  Good  nope,    Senesambia, 
Egrp^  St.  Helena. 

Goa, 

V.  Ambbica. 


Antigua, 

Argentine  Republic, 

Baroadoes, 

Bermudas, 

BraaiL 

Canada, 

Carthagena, 

Chili, 

Colombia, 

Curaj^oa, 

Dommica, 

Dutch  Guiana, 

ESnglish  Guiana, 

French  Guiana, 

Guadeloupe, 

Hayti, 

Jamaica, 

Martinioo^ 


Mexico, 

New  Brunswick, 

New  Granada, 

Nova  Scotia, 

Panama, 

Peru, 

Rio  ae  la  Plata, 

St.  Bartholomew's, 

St.  Christopher's, 

St.  Croix, 

St.  Eustatia, 

St.  Martin, 

St.  Thomas, 

St.  Vincent, 

Trinidad, 

United  States, 

Uruguay, 

VoieiuelA. 


Stattsllcs  or  Craft  Hasomy  in  the  United 
States  of  America  for  1915: 


Alahwma 

ArkuiBas 

Catifomia 

dorado 

Connectiottt     .   .   .   . 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia  . 

Florida 

Geargia 

Idaho 

TllinoJH 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Jf\  HillPBlO   ••••••• 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Mafleaohusetts     .   .   . 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

MisBOon 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New 

New  Jersey 
New  Mexico    . 
New  York    .   . 
North  Carolina 
North  DakoU 
Ohio 


27,548 

2,324 
20.062 
53.179 
16.955 
24.815 

8.436 

9.924 
12.051 
40,458 

4,413 
130,778 
66,192 
49,550 
42.412 
42.139 
15.883 
80.294 
16.464 
65.697 
74.964 
28.735 
19.690 
61.522 

7.500 
21.122 

1.939 
10.728 
38,604 

3.361 

192.463 

22.879 

9,130 
96.075 


Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

TennesBee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washinf:ton 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

Total 


25.382 

13,260 

115,505 

8.833 
15,155 
10.730 
27.001 
63394 

2,201 
13,874 
24,146 
10.542 
16,710 
20.242 

0.100 


1,656,061 


Stattsllcs  of  Cairttolar  Masonry— Royal 
Arch— in  the  United  States  of  America,  to 
1915: 


Grand  Chapters. 


Alabama 

Aiisona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connectumt 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia  . 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho 

Illinoas 

Indiana 

Iowa 

ITnniwiii 

Kentuclgr 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts.   .   .   . 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire  .   .   . 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico     .   .   .   . 

Now  York 

North  Carolina  .  .  . 
North  DakoU.   .   .   . 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon  .   . , 

Pennsylvania  .  .  .  . 
Rhode  Island  .  •  .  . 
South  Carolina  .  •  • 
South  Dakota  .   .   .   . 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Waahin^n 

West  Virginia  .   .   .   . 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

Totals. 


Subor- 
dinates. 


67 

9 

85 

108 
42 
40 
4 
12 
32 
32 
13 

199 

114 

128 
92 

106 
32 
62 
23 
81 

149 
71 
72 

107 
17 
56 
9 
26 
38 
14 

208 
40 
19 

170 
66 
31 

133 
10 
31 
31 
85 

239 
5 
30 
64 
30 
35 
81 
12 


3,142 


Members. 


4,140 

763 

4,351 

13,466 

5,327 

0.470 

1,160 

8.580 

2.425 

8,471 

1,330 

30,260 

17,400 

14,080 

10,144 

0,620 

3,733 

10,536 

4,021 

24,754 

24,026 

0,213 

4.447 

14,703 

2,108 

4,030 

420 

4,552 

7,642 

1,137 

40,368 

23.724 

2,816 

37,184 

5,271 

4,052 

35,118 

4,641 

3,170 

3,571 

5,685 

20,302 

604 

4.486 

7,058 

4.500 

6,343 

11,678 

050 


483,038 
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Statistics  off  the  Order  of  the  Temple  in 

an  countries  wherein  it  has  been  estabtiahed^ 
1915: 


Grand  Commandery. 


Alabama 

Ariiona 

Arkanaas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

District  of  Columbia  . 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho     

lUinoia 

Indiana 

Iowa 

y^Tiffiuy 

Kentucl^ 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts  and  Rhode 

Island 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

MissiBsippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska  .   .^ 

New  Hampshire  .... 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York    ^ 

North  Carolina    .... 

North  DakoU 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennaylvania   ..... 
South  Carolina    .... 

South  Dakota 

Tenneasee.  .   .Q.   .   .   . 

Texas    

Utah 

Vermont  * 

Virginia 

Washington 

West^uginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

Grand  ESioampment  .   . 

Total  in  the  U.  S.    .   . 

Canada  

England  and  Wales    .   . 

Ir^and 

Scotland 

Total  in  the  World  .  . 


Subor- 
dinates. 


23 
5 
21 
50 
30 
11 
5 
19 
29 
10 
80 
57 
62 
55 
33 
12 
23 
13 

47 
50 
31 
28 
61 
14 
29 
11 
19 
12 
64 
20 
15 
65 
38 
17 
86 

0 
19 
18 
61 

3 
13 
25 
15 
29 
36 
10 

9 


1,392 

61 

145 

14 

16 


1,628 


Members. 


1,808 
495 
1,395 
7,446 
8,224 
4,171 
1,643 
1,315 
3,446 
734 
18,413 
7,984 
7,016 
6,404 
4,987 
1,108 
5,609 
2,234 

18,165 
9,132 
4,599 
2,054 
7.137 
1.307 
2,828 
2,783 
8,451 
708 

23,114 
1,598 
1,614 

17,330 
2,474 
1313 

22,974 

1,660 

1,829 

1,906 

6,553 

435 

2.797 

3,450 

2,256 

3,925 

5.219 

685 

674 


233,892 
7,905 
3,140 
1,300 
1,828 


248,065 


Statute  of  Henry  TL  Bee  Laborers,  SuUr 
Ides  of. 

Statutes*  The  permanent  rules  by  which 
a  subordinate  Lodge  is  governed  are  called 
its  By-Laws;  the  regulations  of  a  Grand  Lodge 
are  (»dled  its  Constitution:  but  the  laws  en- 
acted for  the  government  of  a  Supreme  Coun- 
cil of  the  Scottish  Bite  are  denominated  Stat' 
utes, 

St.  Clair  Cbarters.  In  the  Advocates' 
library,  of  Edinburgh,  is  a  manuscript  en- 


titled ''Hay's  Memoirs/'  which  is,  sayBLa¥nrie, 
''a  collection  of  several  things  relatme  to  the 
historical  account  of  the  most  famed  families 
of  Scotland.  Done  by  Richard  Augustine 
BsYf  Canon  Regular  of  Sainte  Genevefs  of 
Paris,  Prior  of  Sainte  Pierremont.  etc..  Anno 
Domini  1700."  Among  this  collection  are 
two  manuscripts,  supposed  to  have  been  cop- 
ied from  the  originals  by  Canon  Hay,  and 
which  are  known  to  Masonic  scholars  as  the 
''  St.  Chiir  Charters."  These  copies,  which  it 
seems  were  alone  known  in  the  last  century, 
were  first  publidied  by  Lawrie,  in  his  ^u- 
tory  of  Freemasonry^  where  they  constitute 
Appjendices  I.  and  II.  But  it  appears  that  the 
originals  have  since  been  discovered,  and  they 
have  been  republished  by  Bro.  W.  J.  Hughan, 
in  his  Unpublished  Records  of  the  Craft,  with 
the  f  ollowmg  introductory  aooount  of  them  by 
Bro.  D.  Murray  Lyon: 

"These  MSS.  were  several  years  ago  acci- 
dentally discovered  by  David  Lang,  £isq.,  of 
the  Signet  Library,  who  gave  them  to  the  mte 
Bro.  A^toun,  Professor  of  Bellee-Lettres  in 
the  Umversity  of  Edinburgh,  in  exchange  for 
some  antique  documents  he  had.  The  Pro- 
fessor presented  them  to  the  Grand  Lodge  of 
Scotland,  in  whose  repositories  they  now  are. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  of  their  identity  as 
originals.  We  have  compared  several  of  the 
signatures  wiUi  autographs  in  other  MSS.  of 
the  time.  The  charters  are  in  scrolls  of  paper, 
— ^the  one  15  by  11}  inches,  the  other  25  by 
11}  inches, — and  for  their  better  preserva- 
tion have  been  afllxed  to  doth.  The  caligra- 
phy  is  beautiful;  and  though  the  edges  of 
the  paper  have  been  frayed,  and  holes  worn  in 
one  or  two  places  where  the  sheets  had  been 
folded,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  supplying  the 
few  words  that  have  been  obliterated,  and 
making  out  the  whole  of  the  text.  About 
three  inches  in  depth  at  the  bottom  of  No.  1, 
in  the  right-hand  comer,  is  entirely  wanting, 
which  may  have  contained  some  signatures  m 
addition  to  those  given.  The  left  hand  bot- 
tom comer  of  No.  2  has  been  similarly  torn 
away,  and  the  same  remark  ?rith  regard  to 
signatures  may  Bpplyr  to  it.  The  first  docu- 
ment is  a  letter  or  jurisdiction,  granted  by  the 
Freemen  Masons  of  Scotland  to  William  St. 
Clair  of  Roslin,  (probable  date  1600-1).  The 
second  purports  to  have  been  grantea  by  the 
Freemen  Masons  and  Hammermen  of  Scot- 
land to  Sir  William  St.  Clair  of  RosUn.  (prob- 
able date  Mav  1,  1628)."  Facsimiles  and 
transcripts  of  these  MSS.  are  given  by  D.  M. 
Lyon  in  his  History  of  the  Lodge  of  Edin" 
hyrgh. 

However  difficult  it  mav  be  to  decide  as  to 
the  precise  date  of  these  charters,  there  are  no 
Masonic  manuscripts  whose  claim  to  authen- 
ticity is  more  indisputable;  for  the  statements 
which  they  contain  tally  not  only  with  the  uni- 
formly accepted  traditions  of  Scotch  Masonry, 
but  with  the  written  records  of  the  Grand 
Lodge  of  Scotland,  both  of  which  show  the  in- 
timate connection  that  existed  between  the 
Freemasonry  of  that  kingdom  and  the  once 
powerful  but  now  extinct  family  of  St.  Clair, 
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St.  dalr,  WmUin.  TheSt.CkinofRos- 
lin,  or,  A8  it  is  often  spelled,  of  Rosal^,  held 
for  more  than  three  hundred  years  an  intimate 
connection  with  the  history  of  Masonry  in 
Scotland.  William  St.  Clair,  Earl  of  Orkney 
and  Caithness,  was,  in  1441,  appointed  by 
Kinff  James  II.  the  Patron  and  Pit>tector  of 
the  Masons  of  Scotland,  and  the  office  was 
made  hereditary  in  his  family.  Charles 
Mackie  savs  of  him  (JLiond,  Frcem..  May,  1851, 
p.  166)  that  "he  was  considered  one  of  the 
best  and  greatest  Masons  of  the  age."  He 
planned  the  construction  of  a  most  magnifi- 
cent collegiate  church  at  his  palace  of  Roslin, 
of  wliich,  nowever,  only  the  chancel  and  part 
of  the  transept  were  completed.  To  take  part 
in  this  design^  he  invited  the  most  skilful 
Masons  from  foreign  countries;  and  in  order 
that  they  might  be  conveniently  lodged  and 
carry  on  the  work  with  ease  and  despatch, 
he  ordered  them  to  erect  the  neighboring 
town  of  Roslin,  and  gave  to  each  of  the  most 
worthy  a  house  and  lands.  After  his  death, 
which  occurred  about  1480,  the  office  of 
hereditary  Patron  was  transmitted  to  his  de- 
scend ants^  who,  says  Lawrie  {Uist.^  p.  100), 
''held  their  principal  annual  meetings  at  Kil- 
winning." 

The  prerogative  of  nominating  the  office- 
bearers of  the  Craft,  which  had  always  been 
exercised  by  the  kings  of  Scotland,  appears  to 
have  been  neglected  by  James  VI.  after  his  ac- 
cession to  the  throne  of  England.  Hence  the 
MasonSp  finding  themselves  embarrassed  for 
want  of  a  Protector,  about  the  year  1600  (if 
that  be  the  real  date  of  the  first  of  the  St. 
Clair  Manuscripts),  appointed  WiUiam  St. 
Clsdr  of  Roslin^  for  hims^  and  his  heirs,  their 
"patrons  and  judges."  After  presiding  over 
the  Order  for  many  years,  savs  Lawrie,  Wil- 
Ham  St.  Clair  went  to  Ireland,  and  in  1630  a 
second  Charter  was  issued,  granting  to  his  son, 
Sir  William  St.  Clair,  the  same  power  with 
which  his  father  had  been  invested.  This 
Charter  having  been  signed  by  the'  Masters 
and  Wardens  of  the  principal  Lodges  of  Scot- 
landj  Sir  Willitun  St.  Clair  assumed  the  active 
administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  Craft,  and 
appointed  his  Deputies  and  Wardens,  as  had 
beoi  customary  with  his  ancestors.  For  more 
than  a  century  after  this  renewal  of  the  com- 

Sact  between  the  Lairds  of  Roslin  and  the 
lasons  of  Scotland,  the  Craft  continued  to 
flourish  under  the  successive  heads  of  the 
family. 

But  in  the  year  1736,  William  St.  Clair, 
Esq.,  to  whom  the  Hereditary  Protectorship 
haa  descended  in  due  course  of  succession, 
having  no  children  of  his  own,  became  anxious 
that  the  office  of  Grand  Master  should  not  be- 
come vacant  at  his  death.  Accordingly,  he 
assembled  the  members  of  the  Lodges  of  Edin- 
burgh and  its  vicinity,  and  represented  to 
them  the  good  effects  that  would  accrue  to 
them  if  they  should  in  future  have  at  their 
head  a  Grand  Master  of  their  own  choice,  and 
declared  his  intention  to  resifpn  into  the  hands 
of  the  Craft  his  hereditary  right  to  the  office. 
It  was  agreed  by  the  assembly  that  all  the 


Lodges  of  Scotland  should  be  summoned  to 
appear  by  themselves,  or  proxies,  on  the  ap- 
proaching St.  Andrew's  Day,  at  Edinbui^ 
to  take  the  necessary  steps  for  the  election  of  a 
Grand  Master. 

In  compliance  with  the  call,  the  representa- 
tives of  thirty-two  Lodges  met  at  Edinburgh 
on  the  30th  of  November,  1736,  when  William 
St.  Clair  tendered  the  following  resignation 
of  his  hereditary  office: 

"  I,  William  St.  Clair,  of  Roslin,  Esq.,  taking 
into  my  consideration  that  the  Masons  in 
Scotland  did^  by  several  deeds,  constitute  and 
appoint  William  and  Sir  William  St.  Clairs  of 
Koslin,  my  ancestors  and  their  heirs,  to  be 
their  patrons,  protectors,  judges,  or  mastersy 
and  that  m^  nolding  or  claiming  any  such  jur- 
isdiction, right,  or  prlvil^^  ought  be  preju- 
dicial to  the  Craft  and  vocation  of  Masonry, 
whereof  I  am  a  member;  and  I,  being  desirous 
to  advance  and  promote  the  good  and  utility 
of  the  said  Craft  of  Masonry  to  the  utmost  df 
m]^  power,  do  therefore  hereby,  for  me  and  my 
heirs,  renounce,  quit,  claim,  overgive,  and  dis- 
charge all  right,  claim,  or  pretence  that  I,  or 
my  heirs,  haa,  have,  or  any  ways  may  have, 
pretend  to,  or  claim  to  be,  patron,  protector, 
judge,  or  master  of  the  Masons  in  Scotland, 
in  virtue  of  an^  deed  or  deeds  made  ana 
granted  by  the  said  Masons,  or  of  anygrant  or 
charter  made  by  any  of  the  kings  of  Scotland 
to  and  in  favor  of  the  said  William  and  Sir 
William  St.  Clairs  of  Roslin,  my  predecessors, 
or  any  other  manner  or  way  whatsoever,  for 
now  and  ever;  and  I  bind  and  oblige  me  and 
my  heirs  to  warrand  this  present  renunciation 
and  discharge  at  all  hands.  And  I  consent  to 
the  registration  hereof  in  the  books  of  council 
and  session,  or  any  other  judges'  books  com- 
petent, therein  to  remain  for  preservation." 
And  then  follows  the  usual  formal  and  tech- 
nical termination  of  a  deed.  (Lawrie's  Hiti. 
oJF.  if.,  p.  148.) 

The  deed  of  resimation  having  been  ac- 
cepted, the  Grand  Ijodge  proceeded  to  the 
election  of  its  office-bearers,  when  William  St. 
Clair,  as  was  to  be  expected,  was  unanimously 
chosen  as  Grand  Master;  an  office  which, 
however,  he  held  but  for  one  year,  being  sue* 
cceded  in  1737  by  the  Earl  of  Cromarty.  He 
lived,  however,  for  more  than  half  a  century 
afterward^  ana  died  in  January,  1778,  in  the 
seventy-eighth  year  of  his  age. 

The  Grand  Lodge  of  Scotland  was  not  un- 
mindful of  his  services  to  the  Craft,  and  on 
the  announcement  of  his  death  a  fimeral 
Lodge  was  convened,  when  four  hundred 
brethren,  dressed  in  deep  mourning,  bdng 
present,  Sir  William  Forbes,  who  was  tnen  the 
Grand  Master,  delivered  an  impressive  ad- 
dress, in  the  course  of  which  he  paid  the  fol- 
lowing tribute  to  the  character  of  St.  Clair. 
After  alluding  to  his  voluntary  resignation  of 
his  high  office  for  the  good  cl  the  Order,  he 
added:  ''His  zeal,  however,  to  promote  the 
welfare  of  our  society  was  not  confined  to  this 
single  instance;  for  he  continued  almost  to 
the  very  close  of  life,  on  all  occasions  where  his 
influence  or  his  example  could  prevail,  to  ez« 
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tend  the  spirit  of  Maaonry  and  to  increase  the 
number  of  the  brethren.  ...  To  these  more 
oonspicuous  and  public  parts  of  his  character 
I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  add,  that  he  pos- 
sessed in  an  eminent  degree  the  virtues  of  a 
benevolent  and  good  heart — ^virtues  which 
ought  ever  to  be  the  distinguishing  marks  of  a 
true  brother."     (Ibid.,  p.  224.) 

Bro.  Charles  Mackie,  in  the  London  Free" 
nuuofu^  Quarterly  Review  (1831,  p.  167),  thus 
describes  the  last  days  of  this  venerable  patron 
of  the  Order:  "William  St.  Clair  of  Roslin, 
the  last  of  that  noble  family,  was  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  personages  of  his  time;  al- 
though stripped  ox  his  paternal  title  and  pos- 
sessions, he  walked  abroad  respected  and  rev- 
erenced. He  moved  in  the  first  society;  and 
if  he  did  not  carry  the  purse,  he  was  stamped 
with  the  impress  of  nobility.  He  did  not 
require  a  cuoit  to  be  added  to  his  stature. 
for  he  was  considered  the  stateliest  man  of 
his  age." 

[The  preceding  account  of  the  connection  of 
the  St.  Clairs  with  Scotch  Freemasonry  is 
based  almost  entirely  on  Lawrie's  History  of 
Freermuonry  (1804),  but  a  later  and  more  crit- 
ical writer — 1>,  Murray  Lyon,  in  his  History 
of  the  Lodge  of  Edinburgh  (1873) — considers 
the  statement  that  James  II.  invested  the  Earl 
of  Orkney  and  Caithness  with  the  dignity  of 
Grand  Master  and  subsequently  made  the 
office  hereditaiy  to  be  "altogether  apocry- 
phal "  (p.  3) .  The  real  fact  appears  to  be  that 
the  Operative  Masons  of  Scotland  by  the  St. 
Clair  Charters  did  confer  upon  the  St.  Clair 
famihr  the  office  of  Patron  and  Protector  of 
the  Craft,  and  that  William  St.  Clair  was  made 
a  Mason  in  1736  in  order  to  resign  this  office, 
and  in  return  for  such  apparent  majmanimity 
to  be  elected  in  1736  the  nrst  Grand  Master  of 
Scotland.— E.  L.  H.] 

Steinlwchy  Erwin  ?on.  See  Erunn  von 
Steinbach. 

Steinmeti*  German.  A  stone-mason. 
For  an  account  of  the  German  fraternity  of 
Steinmetzen,  see  SUme-Masons  of  the  Middle 
Ages. 

'' StelUto  Sedet  Solo.»»  ("He  sits  on  his 
starry  throne.")  A  symbolic  expression  in  the 
Twenty-eighth  Degree  of  the  A.  A.  Scottish 
Rite. 

Step«  The  step  can  hardly  be  called  a 
mode  of  recognition,  although  Apuleius  in- 
forms us  that  there  was  a  peculiar  step  in  the 
Osuiac  initiation  which  was  deemed  a  sign. 
It  is  in  Freemasonry  rather  an  esoteric  usase  of 
the  ritual.  The  ieps  can  be  traced  back  as 
far  as  to  at  least  the  middle  of  the  last  century, 
in  the  rituals  of  which  the^  are  fully  described. 
The  custom  of  advancing  in  a  peculiar  manner 
and  form,  to  some  sacred  place  or  elevated 
personage,  has  been  preserved  in  the  customs 
of  aU  countries,  especially  among  the  Orien- 
talists, who  resort  even  to  prostrations  of  the 
body  when  approaching  the  throne  of  the  sov- 
ereign or  the  noly  part  of  a  religious  edifice. 
The  steps  of  Masonnr  are  symbouo  of  respect 
and  veneration  for  tne  altar,  whence  Masonic 
light  is  to  emanate. 


»• 


In  former  times,  and  in  some  of  the  hi^  de- 
grees, a  bier  or  oomn  was  placed  in  front  of  tlie 
altar,  as  a  well-known  symbol,  and 
in  passing  over  this  to  reach  the 
altar,  those  various  positions  of 
the  feet  were  necessiEuily  taken 
which  constitute  the  proper  mode 
of  advancing.  Respect  was  thus 
necessarily  paid  to  the  memory  of 
a  worthy  artist  as  well  as  to  the 
holy  altar.  Lenning  says  of  the 
step6-;-which  the  German  Masons 
call  die  Schritte  der  Avfzunehmenn 
den,  the  steps  of  the  recipients,  and 
the  Fr^ich,  les  pas  Mystkrieux,  the 
mysterious  steps — that  "every  de- 
gree has  a  different  number,  which  are  made  in 
a  different  way.  and  have  an  alle^rical  mean- 
ing." Of  the  "allegorical  meanmg''  of  those 
in  the  Third  Degree,  I  have  spoken  8^ve  as 
explicitly  as  would  be  proper.  Gftdicke  says: 
"The  three  grand  steps  symbolically  lead 
from  this  life  to  the  source  of  all  knowledge.'' 

It  must  be  evident  to  every  Master  Mason, 
without  further  explanation,  that  the  three 
steps  are  taken  from  the  place  of  darkness  to 
the  place  of  Hght,  either  figuratively  or  really 
over  a  coffin,  the  symbol  of  death,  to  teach 
s3rmbolically  that  the  passage  from  the  dark- 
ness and  ignorance  of  this  life  is  through  death 
to  the  light  and  knowledge  of  the  eternal  life. 
And  this,  from  the  earliest  times,  was  the  true 
symbolism  of  the  step. 

Steps  on  tbe  Master's  Carpet.  The 
three  steps  deUneated  on  the  Master's  carpet, 
as  one  of  the  symbols  of  the  Third  Degree, 
refer  to  the  three  steps  or  stages  of  human  life 
— ^youth,  manhood^  and  old  age.  This  sym- 
bol is  one  of  the  simplest  forms  or  modifica- 
tions of  the  mystical  ladder,  which  pervades 
all  the  systems  of  initiation  ancient  and 
modem.    (See  Carpet,) 

Sterldn.  One  of  the  three  Assassins,  ac- 
cording to  the  Hiramic  legend  of  some  oi  the 
high  degrees.  Lenning  says  the  word  means 
ver^^ance,  but  does  not  state  his  authority. 
STR  are  the  letters  of  the  Chaldaio  verb  to 
strike  a  blow,  and  it  may  be  that  the  root  of 
the  name  will  be  there  found;  but  the  Masonio 
corruptions  of  Hebrew  words  often  defy  the 
rules  of  etymology.  Perhaps  this  and  some 
kindred  words  are  mere  anagrams,  or  corrup- 
tions introduced  into  the  high  degrees  by  the 
adherents  of  the  Pretender,  who  sought  in  this 
way  to  do  honor  to  the  friends  of  the  house  of 
Stuart,  or  to  cast  infamy  on  its  enemies.  (See 
Ronwel.) 

Stewards.  Officers  in  a  Symbolic  Lodge, 
whose  duties  are,  to  assist  in  the  collection  of 
dues  and  subscrijptions;  to  provide  the  neces- 
sary refreshments,  and  make  a  regular  report 
to  the  Treasurer;  and  generally  to  aid  the 
Deacons  and  other  officers  in  the  performance 
of  their  duties.  They  usually  carry  white 
rods,  and  the  jewel  of  their  office  is  a  cornu- 
copia, which  is  a  symbol  of  plenty. 

Stewards,  Grand.    See  Grand  Stewards. 

Stewards'  Lodge.  See  Grand  Steward^ 
Lodge. 
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Stlrllns.  A  city  in  Scotland  which  was  the 
seat  of  a  Lodge  called  the  ''Stirling  Ancient 
Lodge/'  which  the  author  of  the  introduction 
to  the  General  Regvlationa  of  the  Supreme 
Grand  Chaj^  of  Scotland  says  conferred  the 
degrees  of  Royal  Arch,  Red  (>oes  or  Ark^  the 
Sepulcher,  Knight  of  Malta,  and  Knights 
Templar  until  about  the  beginning  of  the  last 
century,  when  two  Lodges  were  formed— one 
for  the  cultivation  of  St.  John's  Masonry, 
whidi  was  the  old  one,  and  a  new  one  called 
the  "Royal  Arch,"  for  the  high  degrees;  al- 
though it,  too,  soon  began  to  confer  the  first 
three  degrees.  The  "Ancient  Lodge"  joined 
the  Grand  Lodge  of  Scotland  at  its  formation 
in  1736,  but  the  new  Lodge  remained  inde- 
pendent until  1759. 

The  same  authority  tells  us  that  "in  the 
Stirling  Ancient  Lodge  are  still  preserved  two 
old,  rudely-engraved  brass  plates:  one  of  these 
relates  to  the  first  two  degrees  of  Masonry; 
the  other  contains  on  the  one  side  certain  em- 
blems belonging  to  a  Master's  Lodge,  and  on 
the  reverse  five  figures;  the  one  at  the  top  is 
called  the  'Redd  Cross  or  Ark.'  At  the  bot- 
tom is  a  series  of  concentric  arches,  which 
might  be  mistaken  for  a  rainbow,  were  there 
not  a  k^stone  on  the  sunmiit,  indicative  of  an 
arch.  The  three  other  figures  are  enclosed 
within  a  border;  the  iipper  is  called  the  'Sep- 
ulcher';  the  second,  'Knight  of  Malta';  and 
the  third,  'Knights  Templar.'  The  age  of 
these  plates  is  unknown,  but  thesr  can  scarcely 
be  more  modem  than  the  beginning  or  middle 
of  the  seventeenth  century.'^ 

So  circumstantial  a  descrip^tion,  inserted, 
too.  in  a  book  of  official  authority,  would  nat- 
urally lead  to  the  conclusion  that  these  plates 
must  have  been  in  existence  in  1845,  when  the 
description  was  written.  If  thev  ever  ex- 
isted, they  have  now  disappeared,  nor  have 
any  traces  of  them  been  discovered.  Bro. 
W.  James  Hughan,  whose  indefatigable  labors 
have  been  rewarded  with  so  many  valuable 
discoveries,  has  failed,  in  this  search,  to  find 
success.  He  says  ifjond.  Freemason)  y  "  I  spent 
some  weeks,  in  odd  hours,  looking  up  the  ques- 
tion a  few  years  ago,  and  wrote  officials  in 
Edinburgh  and  at  Stirling,  and  also  made  spe- 
cial inquiries  at  Stirling  by  kind  co-operation 
of  Masonic  students  who  also  investigated  the 
matter  j  but  all  our  many  attempts  only  re- 
sulted in  confirming  what  I  was  told  at  the 
outset,  vis.,  that  'No  one  knows  aught  about 
them,  either  in  Stirling  or  elsewhere.  The 
friends  at  Stirling  say  tne  plates  were  sent  to 
Edinburgh,  and  never  returned,  and  the  Fra- 
ternity at  Edinburgh  declared  they  were  re- 
turned, and  have  since  been  lost.' " 

St.  Leger.    See  Aldioorth. 

Stockings.  In  the  last  century,  when 
knee-breeches  constituted  a  portion  of  the  cos- 
tume of  gentlemen.  Masons  were  required,  by 
a  ritual  regulation,  to  wear  white  stockings. 
The  fashion  having  expired,  the  regulation  is 
no  longer  in  force. 

Stolkln.  In  the  elu  degrees  this  is  the 
name  of  one  of  those  appointed  to  search  for 
the  criminals  commemorated  in  the  legend  oi 


the  Third  Degree.  It  is  impossible  to  trace 
its  derivation  to  any  Hebrew  root.  It  may  be 
an  anagram  of  a  name,  perhaps  that  of  one  of 
the  friends  of  the  house  of  Stuart. 

Stone*  The  stone,  on  account  of  its  hard- 
ness, has  been  from  tne  most  ancient  times  a 
symbol  of  strength,  fortitude,  and  a  firm  foun- 
(Ution.  The  Hebrew  word  pK,  EBEN, 
which  signifies  a  stone,  is  derived,  by  Gesen- 
ius,  from  an  obsolete  root,  ABAN,  to  build, 
whence  aban,  an  architect;  and  he  refers  it  to 
AMANAH,  which  means  a  column,  a  cove- 
nant, and  truth.  The  stone,  therefore,  says 
Portal  (fSymb,  dee  Eaypl,\  may  be  considered 
as  the  symbol  of  laith  and  truth:  whence 
Christ  taught  the  ve^  principle  of  symbol- 
og^.  when  he  called  Peter,  who  represented 
faun,  the  rock  or  stone  on  which  ne  would 
build  his  Church.  But  in  Hdbrew  as  well  as 
in  E^ptian  symbology  the  stone  was  also 
sometimes  the  symbol  of  faUehood,  Thus  the 
name  of  Tvphon,  the  principle  of  evil  in  the 
Egyptian  theogony,  was  always  written  in  the 
hieroglyphic  characters  with  the  determina- 
tive sign  for  a  stone.  But  the  stone  of  Ty- 
phon  was  a  hewn  stone,  which  had  the  same 
evil  signification  in  Hebrew.  Hence  Jehovah 
says  in  Exodus,  "Thou  shalt  not  build  me  an 
altar  of  hewn  stone";  and  Joshua  built,  in 
Mount  Ebal,  "an  aJtar  of  whole  stones,  over 
which  no  man  hath  lift  up  anv  iron."  The 
heum  stone  was  therefore  a  symbol  of  evil  and 
falsehood;  the  unAetm  stone  (tf  good  and  truth. 
This  must  satisfy  us  that  the  Masonic  symbol- 
ism of  the  stone,  which  is  the  converse  of  this, 
has  not  been  derived  from  either  the  Hebrew 
or  the  Egyptian  symbolo^.  but  sprang  from 
the  architectural  ideas  oftne  Operative  Ma- 
sons; for  in  Masonry  the  rough  ashlar,  or  un- 
hewn  stone,  is  the  svmbol  of  man's  evil  and  cor- 
rupt condition;  while  the  perfect  ashlar,  or  the 
heivn  stone,  is  the  symbol  of  his  improved  and 
perfected  nature. 

Stone.  Comer.    See  Cornerstone, 

Stone,  Cubical.    See  Cubical  Stone. 

Stone  Manuscript.  This  Manuscript  is 
no  longer  in  existence,  haying  been  one  of 
those  which  was  destroyed,  in  1720,  by  some 
too  scrupulous  brethren.  Preston  (ed.  17d2, 
p.  167)  describes  it  as  "an  old  manuscrip^t, 
which  was  destroyed  with  many  others  in 
1720,  said  to  have  been  in  the  possession  of 
Nicholas  Stone,  a  curious  sculptor  under 
Inigo  Jones."  Preston  gives,  however,  an  ex- 
tract from  it,  which  details  the  affection  borne 
by  St.  Alban  for  the  Masons,  the  wages  he 
gave  them,  and  the  charter  which  he  ob- 
tained from  the  king  to  hold  a  general  assem- 
bly. (See  St.  Alban.)  Anderson  (Consti" 
tutions,  1738,  p.  d9),  who  calls  Stone  the 
Warden  of  Imgo  Jones,  intimates  that  he 
wrote  the  Manuscript,  and  gives  it  as  author- 
ity for  a  statement  tnat  in  1607  Jones  held  the 
Quarterly  Communications.  The  extract 
made  by  Preston,  and  the  brief  r^erence  by 
Anderson,  are  all  that  is  left  of  the  Stone 
Manuscript. 

Stone-Masons  of  the  Middle  Ages.  The 
history  of  the  origin  and  progress  of  the 
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Brotherhood  of  Stone-Masons  in  Europe,  dur- 
ing the  Middle  Ages,  is  of  great  importance,  as 
a  study,  to  the  Masonic  scholar,  because  of  the 
intimate  connection  that  existed  between  that 
Brotherhood  and  the  Fraternity  of  Freemar 
sons.  Indeed,  the  history  of  the  one  is  but 
the  introduction  to  the  mstory  of  the  other. 
In  an  historical  excursus,  we  are  compelled  to 
take  up  the  speculatiye  science  where  we  find 
it  left  by  the  operative  art.  Hence,  whoever 
shall  undertake  to  write  a  history  of  Free- 
masonry, must  dve,  for  the  completion  of  his 
labor,  a  very  full  consideration  to  the  Brother- 
hood of  Stone-Masons. 

In  the  year  1820,  there  issued  from  thepress 
of  Leopsic,  in  Germany,  a  work,  by  Dr.  Chris- 
tian Ludwig  Steiglitz,  imder  the  title  oi  Von 
AUdeutseher  BaukunH,  that  is,  "An  Essay  on 
the  Old  German  Architecture,"  published  in 
1820.  In  this  work  the  author  traces,  with 
great  exactness,  the  rise  and  the  progress  of  the 
mtemities  of  Stone-Masons  from  the  earliest 
times,  throu|^  the  Middle  A{;es^  until  their 
final  abeoxption  into  the  as&ciations  of  Free- 
^  masons.  From  the  labors  of  Dr.  Steiglitz, 
collated  with  some  other  authorities  in  re- 
»  spect  to  matters  upon  which  he  is  either  silent 
or  erroneous,  I  have  compiled  the  following 
sketch. 

It  is  universally  admitted  that,  in  the  early 
ages  of  Christiamty,  the  clergy  were  the  most 
important  patrons  of  the  arts  and  sciences. 
This  was  b^use  all  leaning  was  then  almost 
exclusively  confined  to  ecclesiastics.  Very 
few  of  the  laitv  could  read  or  write,  and  even 
kings  affixed  the  sign  of  the  cross,  in  the  place 
of  their  signatures,  to  the  charters  and  other 
documents  wluch  thev  issued^  because,  as 
they  frankly  confessed,  of  their  inability  to 
write  their  names;  and  hence  comes  the  mod- 
em expression  of  signing  a  paper,  as  eqtuva- 
lent  to  subscribing  the  name. 

From  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  in  the 

eighth  century,  to  the  middle  of  the  twelfth, 

$^    all  knowledge  and  practise  of  architecture, 

gainting,  and  sculpture  were  exclusively  con- 
ned to  the  monks;  and  bishops  personally 
superintended  the  erection  of  the  churches  and 
cathedrals  in  their  dioceses,  because  not  only 
the  principles,  but  the  practise  of  the  art  of 
building  were  secrets  scrupulously  maintained 
within  the  walls  ci  cloisters,  and  utterly  im- 
known  to  la3anen.* 

Many  of  the  founders  of  the  Monastic 
Orders,  and  especially  among  these  St.  Bene- 
~  diet,  niade  it  a  peculiar  duty  for  the  brethren 
to  devote  themselves  to  architecture  and 
church  building;.  The  Engjish  monk  Winfrid, 
better  Imown  m  ecclesiastical  historv  as  St. 
Boniface,  and  who,  for  his  labors  m  Christian- 
izing that  countoy,  has  been  styled  the  Apos- 
tle of  Germany,  followed  the  example  of  his 
predecessors  in  the  erection  of  German  monas- 
teries.   In  the  eighth  century  he  organized  an 

*  This  view  was  long  held,  but  is  by  no  meaxiB 
correct,  for  we  now  know  that  there  were  many 
Boholany  arohitaots  during  this  period  of  sup- 
posed darkness.  [E.  E.  C] 


especial  class  of  monks  for  the  practise  of  build- 
ing, under  the  name  of  Operant,  or  Crafts- 
men, and  Mamstri  Operunif  or  Masters  of  the 
Works.  The  labors  and  duties  of  these  monks 
were  divided.  Some  of  them  designed  the 
plan  of  the  building;  others  were  paint<»8  and 
sculptors;  others  were  occupied  in  working  in 
gold  and  silver  and  embroidery;  and  others 
again,  who  were  called  Ccanentariif  or  Stone- 
Masons,  undertook  the  practical  labors  of  con- 
struction. Sometimes,  especially  in  extoosive 
buildinos,  where  many  workmen  were  re- 

2 uired,  laymen  were  also  employed,  under  the 
irection  of  the  monks.  So  extensive  did 
these  labors  become,  that  bishops  and  abbots 
often  derived  a  large  portion  of  their  revenues 
from  the  earnings  S  the  workmen  in  the  mon- 
asteries. 

Among  the  laymen  who  were  emploved  in 
the  monasteries  as  assistants  and  laborers, 
many  were  of  course  possessed  of  superior  in- 
tellip^ence.  The  constant  and  intimate  asso- 
ciation of  these  with  the  monks  in  the  prose- 
cution of  the  same  design  led  to  this  result, 
that  in  process  of  time,  gradually  and  almost 
imconsciously,  the  monks  imparted  to  them 
their  art  secrets  and  the  esoteric  principles  of 
architecture.  Then,  by  degrees,  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  arts  and  sciences  went  from  these 
monkish  builders  out  into  the  world,  and  the 
laymen  architects,  ?nthdrawing[  from  the  ec- 
clesiastical fraternities,  organized  brother- 
hoods of  their  own.  Such  was  the  beginning 
of  the  Stone-Masons  in  Germany,  and  the  same 
thine  occurred  in  other  countries.  These 
brotherhoods  of  Masons  now  began  to  be 
called  upon,  as  the  monks  formerly  had  been, 
when  an  important  building,  and  especially  a 
church  or  a  cathedral,  was  to  be  erected* 
Eventually  they  entirely  superseded  their 
monkish  teachers  in  the  prosecution  of  the  art 
of  building  about  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth 
century.  To  their  knowledge  of  architecture 
they  added  that  of  the  other  sciences,  which 
they  had  learned  from  the  monks.  Like 
these,  too,  th^  devoted  themselves  to  the 
higher  principles  of  the  art,  and  employed 
other  laymen  to  assist  their  labors  as  stone- 
masons. And  thus  the  union  of  these  archi- 
tects and  stone-masons  presented,  in  the 
midst  ol  an  uneducated  people,  a  more  ele- 
vated and  intelligent  class,  engaged  as  an  ex- 
clusive association  in  building  important  and 
especially  religious  edifices. 

But  now  a  new  classification  took  place. 
As  formerly,  the  monks,  who  were  the  sole 
depositaries  of  the  secrets  of  high  art,  sepa- 
rated themselves  from  the  laymen,  who  were 
entrusted  with  only  the  manual  labor  of  build- 
ing; so  now  the  more  intelligent  of  the  lav- 
men,  who  had  received  these  secrets  from  the 
monks,  were  distinguished  as  architects  from 
the  ordinary  laborers,  or  common  masons. 
The  latter  knew  oidy  the  use  of  the  trowel  and 
mortar,  while  the  former  were  occupied  in 
devising  plans  for  building  and  the  construc- 
tion oi  ornaments  by  sculpture  and  skilful 
stone-cutting. 

These  brotherhoods  of  high  artists  soon  won 
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great  eeteem,  and  many  privileges  and  fran- 
chiaes  were  conceded  to  them  by  ihe  municipal 
authorities  amon^  whom  thev  practised  their 
profession.  Their  places  of  assembly  were 
called  HuUen,  Logen,  or  Lodges^  and  the  mem- 
bers took  the  name  of  Steinmetzen.  Their 
patron  saint  was  St.  John  the  Baptist,  who 
was  honored  by  them  as  the  mediator  be- 
tween ihe  Old  and  the  New  Covenants,  and 
the  first  martyr  of  the  Christian  religion.  To 
what  condition  of  art  these  Freemasons  of  the 
Middle  Ages  had  attained,  we  may  judge  from 
what  Hallam  says  of  the  edifices  they  erected 
— ^that  they  "united  sublimity  in  general  com- 
position with  the  beauties  of  variety  and  form, 
ucilful  or  at  least  fortunate  effects  of  shadow 
and  light,  and  in  some  instances  extraordinarv 
mechanical  science."  {Mid,  Ages,  iv.,  280.} 
And  he  subsequently  adds,  as  an  involuntary 
confirmation  of  the  truth  of  the  sketch  of  their 
ori^  just  given,  that  the  mechanical  exe- 
cution of  the  buOainfls  was  "so  far  beyond  the 
apparent  intellectuai  powers  of  those  times, 
that  some  have  ascribed  the  principal  ecclesi- 
astical structures  to  the  Fraternity  of  Free- 
masons, depositaries  of  a  concealed  and  tra- 
ditionary science.  Hiere  is  probably  some 
ground  for  this  opinion,  and  the  earlier  ar- 
chives of  that  mysterious  association,  if  thej 
existed,  might  illustrate  the  progress  of  Gothic 
architecture,  and  perhaps  reveal  its  origin." 
(/b..  284.)  These  archives  do  exist,  or  manv 
of  tDem;  and  although  unknown  to  Mr.  Hal- 
lam, because  they  were  out  of  the  course  of 
his  usual  r^uling,  they  have  been  thorou^ly 
sifted  by  recent  Masonic  scholars,  especially 
by  our  German  and  English  brethren;  and 
that  which  the  historian  of  the  Middle  Ages 
had  only  assumed  as  a  plausible  conjecture 
has,  by  their  researches,  been  proved  to  be  a 
fact. 

The  prevalence  of  Gnostic  symbols — such 
as  lions,  serpents,  and  the  like — ^in  the  decora- 
tions of  churches  of  the  Middle  Ages,  have  led 
some  writers  to  conclude  that  the  Knights 
Templar  exercised  an  influence  over  the  archi- 
tects, and  that  by  them  the  Gnostic  and 
(>phite  symbols  were  introduced  into  Europe. 
But  Dr.  Steiglits  denies  the  correctness  of 
this  conclusion.  He  ascribes  the  existence  of 
Gnostic  symbols  in  the  church  architecture  to 
the  fact  that,  at  an  early  period  in  ecclesias- 
tical history,  many  of  the  Gnostic  dogmas 
passed  over  into  Christendom  with  the  Orien- 
tal and  Platonic  philosophy,  and  he  attributes 
their  adoption  in  architecture  to  the  natural 
compliance  of  the  architects  or  Masons  with 
the  predominant  taste  in  the  earlier  periods  of 
the  Middle  Ages  for  mysticism,  and  the  favor 
given  to  grotesque  decorations,  which  were 
admired  without  any  knowledge  of  their  act- 
ual import. 

Steiglitz  also  denies  anv  deduction  of  the 
Builders'  Fraternities,  or  Masonic  Lodges,  of 
the  Middle  Ages  from  the  M3rBteries  of  the  old 
Indians,  Egjrptians,  and  Greeks;  although 
he  acknowledges  that  there  is  a  resemblance 
between  the  organizations.  This,  however, 
he  attributes  to  the  fact  that  the  Indians  and 


Egyptians  preserved  all  the  sdences,  as  wen  as 
the  principles  of  architecture,  amone  their 
secrets,  and  because,  c^onc  tne  Gre^,  the 
artists  were  initiated  into  their  mysteries,  so 
that,  in  the  old  as  well  as  in  the  new  brother- 
hoods, there  was  a  purer  knowledge  of  rdig- 
ious  laruth,  which  devated  them  as  distinct 
associations  above  the  people.  In  like  man- 
ner, he  denies  the  descent  of  the  Masonic  fra- 
ternities from  the  sect  of  Pythagoreans,  which 
they  resembled  only  in  this:  that  the  Samian 
sage  established  schools  which  were  secret, 
and  were  based  upon  the  principles  of  geom- 
etry. 

But  he  thinks  that  those  are  not  mistaken 
who  trace  the  associations  of  Masons  of  the 
Middle  Ages  to  the  Roman  Colleges,  the  Cotr- 
legia  CcBmefUariorumf  because  these  colleges 
appear  in  every  country  that  was  conquered 
and  established  as  a  province  or  a  colony  by 
the  Romans,  where  they  erected  temples  ana 
other  public  buildings,  and  promoted  the  civ- 
ilization of  the  inhabitants.  They  continued 
until  a  late  period.  But  when  Rome  began  to 
be  convulsed  by  the  wars  of  its  decline,  and  by 
the  incursions  of  hordes  of  barbarians,  they 
found  a  welcome  reception  at  Byzantium,  or 
Constantinople,  whence  they  subseouently 
spread  into  the  west  of  Europe,  ana  were 
ever^rwhere  held  in  ^reat  estimation  for  their 
skill  m  the  construction  of  building 

In  Italy  the  associations  of  architects  never 
entirelv  ceased,  as  we  may  conclude  frcHu  the 
numy  buildings  erected  there  during  the  dom- 
ination of  the  Ostrogoths  and  the  Longobards. 
Subsequently,  when  civil  order  was  restored, 
the  Masons  ot  Italy  were  encouraged  and  sup- 
ported by  popes,  princes,  and  nobles.  And 
Muraton  tells  us,  in  his  HUtoria  d* Italia,  that 
under  the  Lombard  Idngs  the  inhabitants  of 
Como  were  so  superior  as  masons  and  brick- 
layers, that  the  appellation  of  Magistri  Coma- 
cini,  or  Masters  from  Como,  be<»iime  generic 
to  all  those  of  the  profession.  (See  ComaciM 
Masters,) 

In  England,  when  the  Romans  took  posses- 
sion of  it,  the  corporations,  or  colleges  of 
builders,  also  appeared,  wno  were  subse- 
quently continued  in  the  Fraternity  of  Free- 
masons, probably  established,  as  Steiglitz 
thinks,  about  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century, 
after  the  Romans  had  left  the  island.  The 
English  Masons  were  subjected  to  many  ad- 
verse difficulties  from  the  repeated  incursions 
of  Scots.  Picts,  Danes,  and  Saxons,  which  im- 
peded their  active  labors;  yet  were  they  en- 
abled to  maintain  their  existence,  until,  in  the 
year  926,  th^  held  that  General  Assembly  at 
the  city  of  York  which  framed  the  Constitu- 
tions that  governed  the  En|^h  Craft  for  eight 
hundred  years,  and  which  is  claimed  to  be  the 
oldest  Masonic  record  now  extant.  It  is  but 
fair  to  say  that  the  recent  researches  of 
Bro.  Hughan  and  other  English  writers  have 
thrown  a  doubt  upon  the  authenticity  of 
these  Constitutions,  and  that  the  very  exist- 
ence of  this  York  assembly  has  been  denied 
and  practically  confirmed. 

In  France,  as  in  Gennany,  the  f^temities 
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of  Architects  orif^nally  sprang  out  of  the  con- 
nection of  lay  builders  with  toe  monks  in  the 
era  of  Charlemagne.  The  French  Masons 
continued  their  iratemities  throughout  the 
Middle  Ages,  and  erected  many  cathedrals 
andpublic  buildings. 

We  have  now  arrived  at  the  middle  of  the 
eleventh  centuryi  tracing  the  progress  of  the 
fraternities  of  Stone-Masons  from  the  time  of 
Charlemagne  to  that  period.  At  that  time  all 
the  architecture  of  Europe  was  in  their  hands. 
Under  the  distinctive  name  oi  Travding  Free- 
masons they  passed  from  nation  to  nation, 
constructing  churches  and  cathedrals  wher- 
ever they  were  needed.  Of  their  orguiizar 
tion  and  customs,  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  in  his 
ParenUdia,  gives  the  following  account: 

'"Their  government  was  regular,  and  where 
they  fixed  near  the  building  in  hand,  they 
made  a  camp  of  huts.  A  survevor  governed 
indiief;  every  tenth  man  was  called  a  warden, 
and  overlooked  each  nine." 

Mr.  Hope,  who,  from  his  peculiar  course  of 
studies,  was  better  acquainted  than  Mr.  Hal- 
lam  with  the  history  of  these  Traveling  Free- 
masons, thus  speaks,  in  his  Essay  on  Archi- 
lecturSf  of  their  organization  at  this  time,  by 
which  they  effected  an  identity  of  architec- 
tural science  throughout  all  Europe: 

"The  architects  of  all  the  sacred  edifices  of 
the  Latin  Church,  wherever  such  arose, -^ 
north,  south,  east,  or  west — thus  derived  tneir 
science  from  the  same  central  school;  obeyed 
in  their  designs  the  dictates  of  the  same  hier- 
ardiy;  were  directed  in  their  constructions  by 
the  same  principles  of  propriety  and  taste; 
kept  up  with  each  other,  in  the  most  distant 
parts  to  which  they  might  be  sent,  the  most 
constant  correspondence:  and  rendered  every 
minute  improvement  tne  propertv  of  the 
whole  body,  and  a  new  conquest  of  tne  art." 

Working  in  this  way,  the  Stone-Masons,  as 
corporations  of  builders,  daily  incre^^ed  in 
numbers  and  in  power.  In  the  thirteenth 
century  they  assumed  a  new  organization, 
which  allied  them  more  closely^  than  ever  with 
that  Brotherhood  of  Speculative  Freemasons 
into  which  they  were  finally  merged  in  the 
^ghteenth  century,  in  England,  but  not  in 
Germany.  Fnjioej  or  Italy. 

These  fraternities  or  associations  became  at 
once  very  popular.  Many  of  the  potentates 
of  Europe^  and  among  them  the  Emperor 
Kudolph  I.,  conceded  to  them  considcorable 
powers  of  jurisdiction,  such  as  would  enable 
them  to  preserve  the  most  rigid  qrstem  in 
matters  pertaining  to  building,  and  would  f  a- 
cOitate  tnem  in  bringing  master  builders  and 
stone-masons  together  at  any  required  point. 
Pope  Nicholas  III.  granted  the  Brotherhood, 
In  1278.  letters  of  indulgence,  which  were  re- 
newed oy  his  successors,  and  finally,  in  the 
next  century,  by  Pope  Benedict  XII. 

The  Steinmetzen,  as  a  fraternity  of  Oper^ 
ative  Masons,  distinguished  from  the  ordinary 
masons  and  laborers  of  the  craft,  acquired  at 
this  time  great  prominence,  andf  were  firmly 
established  as  an  association.  In  1462  a  gen- 
oral  flflsemhjy  was  convened  at  Strasburg,  and 
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a  new  constitution  framed,  which  embraced 
many  improvements  and  modifications  of  the 
former  one.  But  seven  years  afterward,  in 
1459,*  Jost  Dotzinger,  then  holding  the  posi- 
tion of  architect  of  the  Cathedral  of  Stras- 
burg, and,  bv  virtue  of  his  office,  presiding 
over  the  Craft  of  Germany,  convened  a  sen- 
eral  assembly  of  the  Masters  of  all  the  Looges 
at  the  citv  of  Ratisbon.  There  the  code  of 
laws  which  had  been  adopted  at  Strasburg  in 
1452,  under  the  title  of  '^Statutes  and  Regu- 
lations of  the  Fraternity  of  Stone-Masons  of 
Strasburg."  was  fuUy  discussed  and  sanc- 
tioned. It  was  then  also  resolved  that  there 
should  be  established  four  Grand  Lodges — at 
Strasburg,  at  Vienna,  at  Cologne,  and  at  Zur- 
ich; and  they  also  deternuneathat  the  master 
workman,  for  the  time  being,  of  the  Cathedral 
of  Strasburg  should  be  the  Grand  Master  of 
the  Masons  of  Germany.  These  constitutions 
or  statutes  are  still  exUmt,  and  are  older  than 
any  other  existing;  Masonic  record  of  un- 
doubted authenticity,  except  the  manuscript 
of  HalliwelL  They  were  '^  kindly  and  affably 
agreed  upon,"  accordinc^  to  their  preamble, 
''for  the  benefit  and  requirements  of  the  Mas* 
ters  and  Fellows  of  the  whole  Craft  of  M»- 
soniy  and  Masons  in  Germany." 

General  aaseipblies,  at  wnich  important 
business  was  transacted,  were  held  in  1464  at 
Ratisbon,  and  in  1469  at  Spire,  while  provin- 
cial assemblies  in  each  of  the  Grand  Lodge 
jurisdictions  were  annually  convened. 

In  consequence  of  a  deficiency  of  employ- 
ment, from  political  disturbanoee  and  other 
causes,  the  Fraternity  now  for  a  brief  period 
declined  in  its  activitv.  But  it  was  speedily 
revived  when,  in  Octcber^  1498,  the  E&peror 
Maximilian  I.  confirmed  its  statutes,  as  they 
had  been  adopted  at  Strasburg|  and  recog- 
nized its  former  rights  and  privileges.  This 
act  of  confirmation  was  renewed  by  the  suo* 
ceeding  emperors,  Charles  V.  and  Ferdinand 
I.  In  1563  a  general  assembly  of  the  Masons 
of  Germany  and  Switzerland  was  convened  at 
the  city  of  iBasle  by  the  Grand  Lodf;e  of  Straa- 
bwTf,  The  Strasburg  constitutions  were 
agam  renewed  with  amendments,  and  what 
was  called  the  Stone-Masons'  Law  (das  Stein- 
werkrechi)  was  established  The  Grand  Lodge 
of  Strasburg  continued  to  be  recognized  as 
possessing  supreme  appellate  jurisdiction  in 
all  matters  relating  to  the  Craft.  Even  the 
Senate  of  that  city  nad  acknowledged  its  pre- 
rogatives, and  had  conceded  to  it  the  priv- 
ilege of  settling  all  controversies  in  relation  to 
matters  connected  with  building;  aconcessioii 
which  was,  however^  revoked  m  1620.  on  the 
charge  that  itke  privilege  had  been  misused. 

Thus  the  Operative  Freemasons  of  Geiv 
many  continued  to  work  and  to  cultivate  the 
high  principles  of  a  religious  architectural  art. 
But  on  March  16,  1707,  ixp  to  which  time 


*  Besides  the  Strasburg  Constitution  of  1460 
there  are  two  other  very  important  documents 
of  the  Steinmetten  of  Germany:  The  Torgaa 
Ordinances  of  1462  and  the  Bxothen'  Book  ol 
1663.  [E.  E.  C] 
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the  IVatemity  had  uninteiruptedly  existed,  a 
decree  of  the  Imperial  Diet  at  Ratisbon  dis- 
eolved  the  connection  of  the  Lodges  of  Ger- 
many with  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Straaburg,  be- 
cause that  dtyhad  passed  into  the  power  of 
the  French.  The  head  bein£^  now  lost,  the 
subordinate  bodies  began  rapidly  to  decline. 
In  several  of  the  German  cities  the  Lod(|;es 
undertook  to  assume  the  name  and  exercise 
the  functions  of  Grand  Lodges;  but  these 
were  all  abolished  by  an  imperial  edict  in 
1731,  which  at  the  same  time  forbade  the  ad- 
ministration of  any  oath  of  secrecy,  and  trans- 
ferred to  the  government  alone  the  adjudica- 
tion of  all  dilutes  among  the  Craft.  From 
tins  time  we  lose  sight  of  an^  national  organi- 
zation 0^  the  Fre^Dtiasons  m  Germany  until 
the  restoration  of  the  Order,  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  through  the  English  Fraternity.* 
But  in  many  cities — as  in  Basle,  Zurich,  Ham- 
burg, Dantzic,  and  Strasburg — ^thev  pre- 
served an  ind^)endent  existence  under  the 
statutes  of  1559,  although  they  lost  much  of 
the  profound  symbolical  knowledge  of  archi- 
tecture which  had  been  possessed  by  their 
predecessors. 

Bdtore  leaving  these  German  Stone-Masons, 
it  is  worth  while  to  say  something  of  the  sym- 
bolism which  they  preserved  in  their  secret 
teadiings.  They  niade  much  use,  in  their 
architectural  pkms,  of  mystical  numbers,  and 
among  these  nve,  seven,  and  nine  were  espe- 
cially prominent.  Among  colors,  gold  and 
blue  and  white  possessed  ssrmbolic  meanings. 


The  foot  rule,  the  compasses,  the  square,  and 
the  gavel,  with  some  other  implements  of  their 
art,  were  consecrated  with  a  spiritual  significa- 
tion. The  east  was  considered  as  a  sacred 
point;  and  many  aUusions  were  made  to  Solo- 
mon's Temple,  especially  to  the  pillars  of  the 
porch,  representations  of  which  are  to  be 
found  in  several  of  the  cathedrals. 

In  France  the  history  of  the  Free  Stone- 
Masons  was  similar  to  that  of  their  German 
brethren.  Originating,  like  them,  from  the 
cloisters,  and  from  the  employment  of  lay- 
men by  the  monkish  architects,  they  asso- 
ciated themselves  together  as  a  brotherhood 
superior  to  the  ordinary  stone-masons.  The 
connection  between  the  Masons  of  France  and 
the  Roman  Colleges  of  Builders  was  more  inti- 
mate and  direct  than  that  of  the  Germans, 
because  of  the  early  and  very  general  occupa- 
tion of  Gaul  by  the  Roman  legions:  but  the 
French  or^^uiization  did  not  materially  differ 
from  the  Uerman.  Protected  by  popes  and 
princes,  the  Masons  were  engaged,  under 
ecclesiastical  patronag^  in  the  construction  of 
religious  edifices.  In  France  there  was  also  a 
peculiar  association,  the  PontificeSf  or  Bridge 
ffuildenj  closely  connected  in  desi^  and  char- 
acter with  the  Masonic  Fraternity,  and  the 
memory  of  which  is  still  preserved  in  the  name 
of  one  of  the  degrees  of  the  Scottish  Rite,  that 

*nu8  we  see  that  the  great  order  of  the 
8teuimetien  of  Germany  took  no  part  in  the 
Ibnnation  of  the  Speculative  Freemasons. 

CB.  £.  C] 


of  ''Gfand  Pontiff."  The  principal  seat  of 
the  French  Stone-Masonry  was  in  Lombardy, 
whence  the  Lodges  were  disseminated  over  the 
kingdom,  a  fact  which  is  thus  accounted  for  by 
Mr.  Hope:  "Among  the  arts  exercised  and  im- 
proved m  Lombardy,"  he  says,  ''that  of  build- 
ing held  a  pre-eminent  rank,  and  was  the  more 
important  because  the  want  of  those  ancient 
edifices  to  ^diioh  th^  might  recur  for  materi- 
als already  wrought,  and  which  Rome  af- 
forded in  such  abundance,  made  the  archi- 
tects of  these  more  remote  regions  dependent 
on  their  own  skill  and  free  to  follow  their  own 
conceptions."  But  in  the  beginning  of  the 
sixteenth  oenturv,  the  necessity  for  their  em- 
ployment in  the  further  construction  of 
religious  edifices  having  ceased,  the  Fraternity 
beg^  to  decline,  and  the  Masonic  corpora- 
tions were  aU  finally  dissolved,  with  those  of 
other  workmen,  by  Francis  I.,  m  1539.  Then 
originated  that  system  which  the  French  call 
Ctnnpagnanage,  a  eystem  of  independent  gilds 
or  brotherhooos,  retaining  a  principle  of  com- 
munity as  to  the  art  which  thev  practised,  and 
with,  to  some  extent,  a  secret  Dond,  but  with- 
out elevated  notions  or  general  systematic 
organisations.  The  societies  of  Campagrums 
were,  indeed,  but  the  dUbria  of  the  fiuOding 
Masons.  Masonry  ceased  to  exist  in  France 
as  a  recognised  ssrstem  until  its  revival  in  the 
eighteenth  century. 

We  see,  then,  in  conclusion,  that  the  Stone- 
Masons — coming  partly  from  the  Roman  Col- 
leges of  Architects,  as  in  Ensdand,  in  Italy, 
and  in  France,  but  principaUy,  as  in  Ger- 
manv,  from  tne  doistered  brotherhoods  of 
monks— devoted  themselves  to  the  construc- 
tion of  religious  edifices.  They  consisted 
mainly  of  architects  and  skilful  operatives; 
but — as  th^  were  controlled  by  the  highest 
principles  'of  thdr  art,  were  in  possession  of 
important  professional  secrets,  were  actuated 
by  deep  sentiments  of  religious  devotion,  and 
had  united  with  themselves  in  their  labors 
men  of  learning,  wealth,  and  influence — ^to 
serve  as  a  proud  distinction  between  them- 
selves and  uie  ordinary  laborers  and  imedu- 
cated  workmen,  many  of  whom  were  of  ser- 
vile condition. 

Subsequently,  in  the  beginning  of  the  eight- 
eenth century^  they  threw  off  the  operative 
element  of  theur  institution,  and,  adopting  an 
entirely  speculative  character,  they  beoune 
the  Freemasons  of  the  present  day,  and  es- 
tablished on  an  imperishable  foundation  that 
sublime  Institution  which  presents  over  all  the 
habitable  earth  the  most  wonderful  svstem  of 
religious  and  moral  symbolism  that  the  world 
ever  saw. 

Stone,  Nicholas.    See  Stone  Manuscript. 

Stone  of  Foundation.  The  Stone  of 
Foundation  constitutes  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant and  abstruse  of  all  the  symbols  of 
Freemasonry.  It  is  referred  to  in  numerous 
legends  and  traditions  not  onlv  of  the  Free- 
masons, but  also  of  the  Jewish  Rabbis,  the 
Talmuoic  writers,  and  even  the  Mussulman 
doctors.  Many  of  these,  it  must  be  confessed, 
are  apparentJ^  puerile  and  absurd;  but  most 
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of  them,  and  espedallv  the  Masonie  oneB,  are 
deeply  mterestiDg  in  their  aUegorical  signifioa- 
tion. 

The  Stone  of  Foundation  is,  properly  speak- 
ing, a  symbol  of  the  higher  degrees.  It  makes 
its  first  appearance  in  the  Koyal  Arch,  and 
forms  indeed  the  most  important  i^ymbol  of 
that  def^ree.  But  it  is  so  intimately  con- 
nected, m  its  legendary  history,  with  the  con- 
struction of  the  Solomonic  Temple,  that  it 
must  be  considered  as  a  part  of  Ancient  Craft 
Masomry,  although  he  who  confines  the  range 
of  his  investigations  to  the  first  three  de^rcws 
will  have  no  means,  within  that  narrow  hmit, 
of  properly  appreciating  the  i^ymbolism  of  the 
Stone  of  Foundation. 

As  preliminary  to  the  inquiry,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  distinguish  the  Stone  of  Foundation, 
both  in  its  symbolism  and  its  legendary  his- 
tory, from  other  stones  which  play  an  impor- 
tant part  in  the  Masonic  ritual,  but  which  are 
entirdy  distinct  from  it.  Such  are  the  oomer- 
stone,  which  was  always  placed  in  the  north- 
east comer  of  the  building  about  to  be  erected, 
and  to  which  such  a  beautiful  refer^ce  is 
made  in  the  ceremonies  of  the  First  Degree; 
or  the  keystone,  which  constitutes  an  interest- 
ing part  of  the  Mark  Master's  D^pree;  or. 
la^y,  the  cape^sUme,  upon  which  all  the  ritual 
of  the  Most  Excellent  Master's  Degree  is 
founded.  There  are  all,  in  their  proper  places, 
highly  interesting  and  instructive  svmbols,  but 
have  no  connection  whatever  with^  the  Stone 
of  Foundation,  whose  ssrmbolism  it  is  our  pres- 
ent object  to  discuss.  Nor  althou^  the 
Stone  of  Foundation  is  said,  tor  peculiar  rei^ 
sons,  to  have  been  of  a  cubical  form,  must  it  be 
confounded  with  that  stone  called  oy  the  con- 
tinental Masons  the  cMccH  eUme — the  pierre 
cubiaue  of  the  French  and  the  cubik  stein  of 
the  Crerman  Masons  but  which  in  the  English 
system  b  known  as  the  perfect  ashlar. 

The  Stone  of  Foundation  has  a  l«:endary 
history  and  a  symboHc  signification  which  are 
peculiar  to  itself,  and  which  differ  from  the 
history  and  meaning  which  belong  to  these 
other  stones.  I  OTopose  first  to  define  this 
Masonic  Stone  of  Foundation,  then  to  collate 
the  legends  which  refer  to  it,  and  afterward 
to  investigate  its  dgnificance  as  a  symbol. 
To  the  Mason  who  takes  a  pleasure  in  the 
study  of  the  mysteries  of  his  institution,  the 
investigation  cannot  fail  to  be  interesting,  if 
it  is  conducted  with  any  ability. 

But  in  the  very  beginning^  as  a  necessarv 
preliminary  to  any  investigation  c^  this  kind, 
it  must  be  distinctly  understood  that  all  that 
is  said  of  this  Stone  of  Foundation  in  Masonry 
is  to  be  strictly  taken  in  a  mvthical  or  alle- 
gorical sense.  Dr.  Oliver,  while  imdoubtedlv 
himself  knowing  that  it  was  simply  a  ^ymbol, 
has  written  loosely  of  it  as  thouf^  it  were  a 
substantial  reality;  and  hence,  if  the  passages 
in  his  Historical  LandmarkSy  and  in  his  other 
works  which  refer  to  this  celebrated  stone,  are 
accepted  by  his  readers  in  a  literal  sense,  they 
will  present  absurdities  and  puerilities  which 
woula  not  occur  if  the  Stone  of  Foundation 
waa  leoeivedy  as  it  really  ia^  as  a  myth  oonv^- 


m^  a  most  profound  and  beautiful  symbolism. 
It  IS  as  such  that  it  is  to  be  treated  here;  and, 
therefore,  if  a  legend  is  recited  or  a  tradition 
related,  the  reader  is  requested  on  every  occa- 
sion to  suppose  that  such  legend  or  tmdition 
is  not  intended  as  the  recital  or  relation  of 
what  is  deemed  a  fact  in  Masomc  history,  but 
to  wait  with  patience  for  the  development  of 
the  i^ymboliam  which  it  conveys.  Read  in  this 
spirit,  as  all  the  legends  of  Masonry  should  be 
read,  the  legend  of  the  Stone  of  Foundation 
becomes  one  of  the  most  important  and  inter- 
esting of  all  the  Masonic  symbols. 

The  Stone  of  Foundation  is  supposed,  by 
the  theory  which  establishes  it,  to  have  been  a 
stone  placed  at  one  time  witnin  the  founda- 
tions of  the  Temple  of  Solomon,  and  after- 
ward, during  the  buildiogof  the  second  Tem- 
ple, transported  to  the  Holy  of  Hohes.  It 
was  in  form  a  perfect  cube,  and  had  inscribed 
upon  its  upoer  face,  within  a  delta  or  triangle, 
the  sacred  Tetragrammaton,  or  ineffable  name 
of  God.  Oliver,  speaking  with  the  solemnity 
of  an  historian,  says  that  Solomon  thought  that 
he  had  rendered  the  house  of  God  worthy,  so 
far  as  human  adornment  could  effect,  for  the 
dwelling  of  God, "  when  he  had  placed  the  cele- 
brated Stone  of  Foundation,  on  which  the 
sacred  name  was  mystically  engraven,  with 
solenm  ceremonies,  in  that  sacred  depository 
on  Mount  Moriah,  along  with  the  foundations 
of  Dan  and  Asher,  the  centre  of  the  Most 
Holy  Place,  where  the  ark  was  overshadowed 
by  the  shekinah  of  God."  The  Hebrew  Tal- 
mudisti^  who  thought  as  much  of  this  stone, 
and  had  as  many  legends  concerning  it,  as  the 
Masonic  Tahnudists,  called  it  e6en  a^o^/oA,  or 
"Stone  of  Foundation,"  because,  as  they  said, 
it  had  been  laid  by  Jehovah  as  the  foundation 
of  the  world,  and  hence  the  apocryphal  Book 
of  Enoch  speaks  of  the  "stone  which  supports 
the  comers  of  the  earth." 

This  idea  of  a  foundation-stone  of  the  world 
was  most  probably  derived  from  that  magnifi- 
cent passage  of  the  Book  of  Job  (ch.  xxxviii. 
V.  4-7)  in  which  the  Almighty  demands  of 
Job, 

''Where  wast  thou,  when  I  laid  the  foundation 

of  the  earth? 
Declare,  sinoe  thou  hast  such  knowledge  f 
Who  fixed  its  dimensions,  since  thou  knowestl 
Or  who  stretched  out  the  line  upon  it? 
Upon  what  were  its  foundations  fixed? 
And  who  laid  its  comernstone, 
When  the  morning  stars  sang  together, 
And  all  the  sons  of  God  shouted  for  joy?" 

Noyes,  whose  translation  I  have  adopted  as 
not  materially  differing  from  the  common 
version,  but  far  more  poetical  and  more  in  the 
strain  of  th^  original,  thus  explains  the  allu- 
sions to  the  foundation-stone : "  It  was  the  cus- 
tom to  celebrate  the  laying  of  the  comer- 
stone  of  an  important  building  with  music, 
songs,  shouting,  etc.  Hence  the  morning 
stars  are  represented  as  celebrating  the  laying 
of  the  corner-stone  of  the  earth." 

Upon  this  meager  statement  has  been  ac- 
cumulated more  traditions  than  appertain  to 
any  other  Maaonic  ^ymboL    The  KabbJii  aa 
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has  already  been  intimated^  divide  the  glory 
of  these  apocryphal  hiatonee  with  the  Ma- 
eons;  indeed,  there  is  good  reason  for  a  sus- 
picion that  nearly  all  the  Masonic  le^sends  owe 
tibeir  first  existence  to  the  imafldnative  genius 
of  the  writers  of  the  Jewish  Talmud.  But 
there  is  this  difference  between  the  Hebrew 
and  the  Masonic  traditions:  that  the  Tal- 
mudic  scholar  recited  them  as  truthful  his- 
tories^ and  swallowed,  in  one  sulp  of  faith,  all 
their  mipoesibilities  and  anachronisms;  while 
the  Masonic  scholar  has  recdved  them  as  alle- 

Sories,  whose  vahie  is  not  in  the  facts^  but  in 
^e  sentiments  which  they  convey. 

With  this  understanding  of  their  meaning, 
let  us  proceed  to  a  collation  of  these  leg^ids. 

In  that  blasphemous  work^  ihe  Toldoth 
Jeshu,  otLife  ofJestUf  written,  it  is  supposed, 
in  the  thirteenth  or  fourteenth  century,  we 
find  the  following  account  of  this  wonderful 
stone: 

''At  that  time  [the  time  of  Jesus]  there  was 
in  the  House  of  the  Sanctuary  [that  is,  the  Tem- 
ple] a  stone  of  foundation,  whidi  is  the  very 
stone  that  our  father  Jacob  anointed  with  oil, 
as  it  is  described  in  the  twentv-cig^Ui  chapter 
of  the  Book  of  Genesis.  On  tnat  stone  the  let- 
ters of  theTetragrammatonwere  inscribed,and 
whosoever  of  the  Israelites  shoidd  learn  that 
name  would  be  able  to  master  the  world.  To 
prevent,  therefore,  any  one  from  learning  these 
letters,  two  iron  dop  were  placed  upon  two 
columns  in  front  of  the  Sanctuary.  If  any 
person,  having  acauired  the  Imowledge  <n 
these  letters,  desired  to  depart  from  the  Sanc- 
tuary, the  barking  of  the  dogs,  by  magical 
power,  inspired  so  much  fear  tbat  he  suddenly 
forgot  what  he  had  acquired." 

This  passage  is  cited  by  the  learned  Buz-> 
torf  in  his  Lexicon  Talmudicum;  but  in  my 
copy  of  the  Toldoth  Jeshu,  I  find  another  pas- 
sage, which  ^ves  some  additional  particu&rs, 
in  the  following  words: 

"At  that  time  there  was  in  the  Temple  the 
ineffable  name  of  God,  inscribed  upon  the 
Stone  of  Foundation.  For  when  King  David 
was  digging  the  foundation  for  the  Temple,  he 
found  m  the  d^ths  of  the  excavation  a  certain 
stone  on  which  the  name  of  God  was  inscribed. 
This  stone  he  removed  and  deposited  it  in  the 
Holy  of  HoUes." 

The  same  puerile  story  of  the  barking  dogs 
is  repeated  still  more  at  leuj^h.  It  is  not  per- 
tinent to  the  present  inquiry,  but  it  may  be 
stated,  as  a  mere  matter  of  curious  informa- 
tion, that  this  scandalous  book,  which  is 
throughout  a  blasphemous  defamation  of  our 
Savior,  proceeds  to  say.  that  he  cunningly  ob- 
tained a  knowledge  oi  the  Tetrafframmaton 
from  the  Stone  of  Foundation,  and  by  its  mys- 
tical influence  was  enabled  to  perform  his 
miracles. 

The  Masonic  legends  of  the  Stone  of  Foun- 
dation, based  on  these  and  other  rabbinical 
reveries,  are  of  the  most  extraordinary  char- 
acter, if  they  are  to  be  viewed  as  histories,  but 
readily  reconcilable  with  sound  sense^  looked 
at  only  in  the  light  of  allegories.  They  pre- 
sent an  uninterrupted  succession  of  events. 


in  which  the  Stone  of  Foundation  takes  a 
prominent  part,  from  Adam  to  Solomon,  and 
irom  Solomon  to  ZerubbabeL 

Thus,  the  first  of  these  legends,  in  order  of 
time,  relates  that  the  Stone  of  Foundation  was 
possessed  by  Adam  while  in  the  Garden  of 
£den;  that  he  used  it  as  an  altar,  and  so  rev- 
erenced it  that,  on  his  expulsion  from  Para- 
dise, he  carried  it  with  him  into  the  world  in 
which  he  and  his  descendants  were  afterward 
to  earn  their  bread  by  the  sweat  of  their  brow. 

Another  legend  informs  us  that  firom  Adam 
the  Stone  of  Foundation  descended  to  Seth. 
From  Seth  it  passed  by  regular  succession  to 
Noah,  who  took  it  with  him  into  the  ark.  and 
after  the  subsidence  of  the  dduse  made  on 
it  his  first  thank-offering.  Noah  left  it  on 
Mount  Arara^  where  it  was  subsequently 
found  by  Abraham,  who  removed  it,  and  con- 
stantly used  it  as  an  altar  of  sacrifice.  His 
grandson  Jacob  took  it  with  him  when  he  fled 
to  his  uncle  Laban  in  Mesopotamia,  and  used 
it  as  a  pillow  when,  in  the  vicinity  of  Luz,  he 
had  his  celebrated  vision. 

Here  there  is  a  sudden  interruption  in  ths 
legendanr  history  of  the  stone,  ana  we  have  no 
means  of  conjecturing  how  it  passed  firom  the 
possession  of  Jacob  into  that  of  Solomon. 
Moses,  it  is  true,  is  said  to  have  taken  it  with 
him  out  of  Egypt  at  the  time  of  the  exodui^ 
and  thus  it  may  have  finally  reached  Jerusa^ 
lem.  Dr.  Adam  Clarke  repeats,  what  he  very 
properly  calls  *'a  foolish  tradition,"  that  the 
stone  on  which  Jacob  rested  his  head  was  after- 
ward brought  to  Jerusalem,  thence  carried 
after  a  long  lapse  of  time  to  Spain,  from  Spain 
to  Irelano,  and  from  Ireland  to  Scotland, 
where  it  was  used  as  a  seat  on  which  the  kinn 
of  Scotland  sat  to  be  crowned.  Edward  L. 
we  know,  brought  a  stone  to  which  this  legend 
is  attached  from  Scotland  to  Westminster 
Abbey,  where,  under  the  name  of  Jacob's  Pil- 
low, it  still  remains,  and  is  always  placed  under 
the  chair  upon  which  the  British  sovereign  sits 
to  be  crowned;  because  there  is  an  old  distich 
which  declares  that  wherever  this  stone  is 
found  the  Scottish  kings  shall  reign. 

But  this  Scottish  tradition  would  take  the 
Stone  of  Foundation  away  from  all  its  Masonic 
connections,  and  therefore  it  is  rejected  as  a 
Masonic  legend. 

The  legends  Just  related  are  in  many  re- 
spects contradictory  and  unsatisfactory,  and 
another  series,  eaually  as  old,  is  now  very 
generally  adopted  by  Masomc  scholars  as 
much  better  suited  to  the  symbolism  by  whidi 
all  these  legends  are  explained. 

This  series  of  legencu  commences  with  the 

Eatriarch  Enoch,  who  is  supposed  to  have 
een  the  first  consecrator  of  the  Stone  of 
Foundation.  The  legend  of  Enoch  is  so  in- 
teresting and  important  in  this  connection  as 
to  excuse  its  repetition  in  the  present  work. 

The  legend  m  full  is  as  follows:  Enoch, 
under  the  inspiration  ci  the  Most  Hi|^,  ana 
in  obedience  to  the  instructions  which  he  had 
received  in  a  vision,  built  a  temple  under- 
mund  on  Mount  Moriah,  and  dedicated  it  to 
God.    His  son,  Methuselah,  constructed  the 
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building,  althougb  he  was  not  acquainted  with 
his  father's  motives  for  the  erection.  This 
temple  consisted  of  nine  vaults,  situated  per- 
pendicularly beneath  each  other,  and  com- 
municating by  apertures  left  in  each  vault. 
Enoch  then  caused  a  triangular  plate  of 
)ld  to  be  made,  each  side  of  which  was  a  cubit 
ng;  he  enriched  it  with  the  most  precious 
stones,  and  encrusted  the  plate  upon  a  stone 
of  agate  of  the  same  form.  On  the  plate  he 
engraved  the  true  name  of  God,  or  the  Tetra- 

Eanmiaton,  and  placing  it  on  a  cubical  stone, 
town  thereafter  as  the  Stone  of  Foundation, 
he  deposited  the  whole  within  the  lowest  arch. 

When  this  subterranean  building  was  com- 
pleted, he  made  a  door  of  stone^  and  attaching 
to  it  a  ring  of  iron,  bv  which  it  might  be  oc- 
casionally raised,  he  placed  it  over  the  opening 
of  the  uppermost  arch,  and  so  covered  it  that 
the  aperture  could  not  be  discovered.  Enoch, 
himself,  was  permitted  to  enter  it  but  once 
a  vear;  and  on  the  deaths  of  Enoch,  Methuse- 
lah, and  Lamech,  and  the  destruction  of  the 
world  by  the  deluge,  all  knowledge  of  the  vault 
or  subterranean  temple  and  of  the  Stone  of 
Foundation,  with  the  sacred  and  ineffable 
name  inscribed  upon  it,  was  lost  for  ages  to  the 
world. 

At  the  building  of  the  first  Temple  of  Jeru- 
salem, the  Stone  of  Foundation  again  makes 
its  appearance.  Reference  has  already  been 
made  to  the  Jewish  tradition  that  David, 
when  digdng  the  foundations  of  the  Temple, 
found  in  the  excavation  which  he  was  making 
a  certain  stone,  on  which  the  ineffable  name  of 
God  was  inscribed,  and  which  stone  he  is  said 
to  have  removed  and  deposited  in  the  Holy 
of  Holies.  That  King  David  laid  the  founda- 
tions of  the  Temple  upon  which  the  super- 
structure was  subsequently  erected  by  Solo« 
mon,  is  a  favorite  theory  of  the  legend-mongera 
of  the  Talmud. 

The  Masonic  tradition  is  substantially  the 
same  as  the  Jewish,  but  it  substitutes  Solo- 
mon for  David,  thereby  giving  a  greater  air 
of  probability  to  the  narrative,  and  it  sup- 
poses that  the  stone  thus  discovered  by  Solo- 
mon was  the  identical  one  that  had  been  de- 
posited in  his  secret  vault  by  Enoch.  This 
Stone  of  Foundation,  the  tradition  states,  was 
subsequently  removed  by  King  Solomon  and. 
for  wise  purposes,  deposited  m  a  secret  and 
safer  place. 

In  this  the  Masonic  tradition  again  affrees 
with  the  Jewish,  for  we  find  in  the  third  chap- 
ter of  the  Tr€aHae  on  the  TemjAe,  the  following 
narrative: 

''There  was  a  stone  in  the  Holy  of  Holies, 
on  its  west  side,  on  which  was  placed  the  ark 
of  the  covenant,  and  before  the  pot  of  manna 
and  Aaron's  rod.  But  when  Solomon  had 
built  the  Temple,  and  foresaw  that  it  was  at 
some  future  time  to  be  destroyed,  he  con- 
structed a  deep  and  winding  vault  under 
ground,  for  the  purpose  of  concealing  the  ark, 
wherein  Josiah  afterwards,  as  we  learn  in  the 
Second  Book  of  Chronicles,  zxxv.  3,  deposited 
it  with  the  pot  of  manna,  the  rod  of  Aaron, 
and  the  oil  of  anointing." 


The  Talmudical  book  Yoma  dves  the  same 
tradition,  and  sa^rn  that  "the  m  of  ^e  cove- 
nant was  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  Holy  of 
Holies,  upon  a  stone  risins  three  fingers' 
breadth  a^bove  the  floor,  to  oe  as  it  were  a 
pedestal  for  it."  This  stone,  says  Prideaux, 
m  his  Old  and  New  Testament  Connected  (vol.  i., 
p.  148),  "the  Rabbins  call  the  Stone  of  Foun- 
dation, and  give  us  a  great  deal  of  trash  about 
it." 

There  is  much  controversy  as  to  the  ques- 
tion of  the  existence  of  any  ark  in  the  second 
Temple.  Some*of  the  Jewish  writers  assert 
that  a  new  one  was  made;  others  that  the  old 
one  was  found  where  it  had  been  concealed  by 
Solomon;  and  others  again  contend  that  there 
was  no  ark  at  all  in  the  temple  of  Zerubbabel, 
but  that  its  place  was  supplied  by  the  Stone 
of  Foundation  on  which  it  had  originally 
rested. 

Ro^al  Arch  Masons  well  know  how  all  these 
traditions  are  sou^t  to 'be  recondled  by  the 
Masonic  legend,  in  which  the  substitute  ark 
and  the  Stone  of  Foundation  play  so  im- 
portant a  P&rt. 

In  the  Thirteenth  Deeree  of  the  Ancient 
and  Accepted  Rite,  the  Stone  of  Foundation 
is  conspicuous  as  the  resting-^lace  of  the 
sacred  aelta. 

In  the  Royal  Arch  and  Select  Master's  de- 

Srees  of  the  American  Rite,  the  Stone  of  Foun- 
ation  constitutes  the  most  important  part  of 
the  ritual.  In  both  of  these  it  is  the  recep- 
tacle of  the  ark,  on  which  the  ineffable  name  is 
inscribed. 

Lee,  in  bis  Temjde  ofSoiomonf  has  devoted  a 
chapter  to  this  Stone  of  Foimdation.  and  thus 
recapitulates  the  Talmudio  and  Rabbinical 
traditions  on  the  subject: 

''Vain  and  futUous  are  the  feverish  dreams 
of  the  ancient  Rabbins  concerning  the  Foun- 
dation-Stone of  the  Temple.  Some  assert 
that  God  placed  this  stone  m  the  centre  of  the 
world,  for  a  future  basis  and  settled  consist- 
ency for  the  earth  to  rest  upon.  Others  held 
this  stone  to  be  the  first  matter  out  of  which 
aU  the  beautiful  visible  beings  of  the  world 
have  been  hewn  forth  and  produced  to  light. 
Others  relate  that  this  was  the  very  same 
stone  laid  by  Jacob  for  a  pillow  under  his 
head,  in  that  night  when  he  dreamed  of  an 
angeiie  vision  at  Bethel,  and  afterwards 
anointed  and  consecrated  it  to  God.  Which 
when  Solomon  had  found  (no  doubt  by  forsed 
revelation  or  some  tedious  search  like  another 
Rabbi  Selemoh)  he  durst  not  but  lay  it 
sure,  as  the  principal  Foundation-Stone  of 
the  Temple.  Nay,  they  say  further,  he 
caused  to  oe  engraved  upon  it  the  Tetracam- 
maton,  or  the  ineffable  name  of  Jehovah." 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  Masonic  traditions 
on  the  subject  of  the  Stone  of  Foundation 
do  not  differ  very  materially  from  these  Rab- 
binical ones,  aluiough  they  add  a  few  ad- 
ditional circumstances. 

In  the  Masonic  legend,  the  Foundation- 

Stone  first  makes  its  appearance,  as  we  have 

already  said,  in  the  days  of  Enoch,  who 

I  placed  it  in  the  bowels  of  Mount  Moriah, 
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There  it  was  subseouently  disooyered  by 
Einff  Solomon,  who  depoeited  it  in  a  crypt 
of  tHe  first  Temple,  where  it  remained  con- 
cealed until  the  foundations  of  the  second 
Temple  were  laid,  when  it  was  discovered 
and  removed  to  the  Holy  of  Holies.  But 
the  most  important  point  of  the  legend  of 
the  Stone  of  Foundation  is  its  intimate 
and  constant  connection  with  the  Tetra- 
grammaton  or  ineffable  name.  It  is  this 
name,  inscribed  upon  it  within  the  sacred 
and  symboHc  delta,  that  g^ves  to  the  stone 
all  its  Masonic  value  and  significance.  It  is 
upon  this  fact,  that  it  was  so  inscribed,  that 
its  whole  symbolism  depends. 

Looking  at  these  traditions  in  anything 
like  the  light  of  historical  narratives,  we 
are  compelled  to  consider  them,  to  use  the 
plain  language  of  Lee,  "but  as  so  many 
idle  and  absurd  conceits."  We  must  go 
behind  the  legend,  which  we  acknowledge 
at  once  to  be  only  an  allegory,  and  study 
its  symbolism. 

The  following  facts  can,  I  think,  be  readily 
established  from  history.  First,  that  there 
was  a  very  general  prevalence  among  the 
earliest  nations  of  antiquity  of  the  worship 
of  stones  as  the  representatives  of  Deity; 
secondly,  that  in  almost  every  ancient  temple 
there  was  a  legend  of  a  sa^ed  or  mystical 
stone;  thirdly,  that  this  legend  is  found  in  the 
Masonic  system;  and  lastly,  that  the  mystical 
stone  there  has  received  the  name  of  the 
"Stone  of  Foundation." 

Now,  as  in  all  the  other  systems  the 
stone  is  admitted  to  be  symbohc,  and  the 
traditions  connected  with  it  mystical,  we 
are  compelled  to  assume  the  same  predi* 
oates  of  the  Masonic  stone.  It,  too,  is  sym- 
bolic, and  its  legend  a  myth  or  an  allegorv. 

Of  the  fable,  myth,  or  allegory,  Bailly 
has  said  that,  "suborcunate  to  nistory  and 
philosophy,  it  only  deceives  that  it  may  the 
better  instruct  us.  Faithful  in  preserving 
the  realities  which  are  confided  to  it,  it 
covers  with  its  seductive  envelop  the  les- 
sons of  the  one  and  the  truths  of  the  other." 
It  is  from  this  standpoint  that  we  are  to 
view  the  allegory  of  the  Stone  of  Founda- 
tion, as  developed  in  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting and  unportant  symbols  of  Ma- 
sonrv. 

The  fact  that  the  mystical  stone  in  all 
the  ancient  religions  was  a  symbol  of  the 
Deity,  leads  us  necessarily  to  the  conclu- 
sion tnat  the  Stone  of  Foundation  was  also 
a  symbol  of  Deity.  And  this  symbolic  idea 
is  strengthened  by  the  Tetragrammaton,  or 
sacred  name  of  God.  that  was  inscribed 
upon  it.  This  ineffable  name  sanctifies  the 
stone  upon  which  it  is  engraved  as  the  sym- 
bol of  the  Grand  Architect.  It  takes  from 
it  its  heathen  signification  as  an  idol,  and 
consecrates  it  to  the  worship  of  the  true 
God. 

The  predominant  idea  of  the  Deity,  in 
the  Masonic  i^stem,  connects  him  with  his 
creative  and  formative  power.  God  is  to 
the  Freemason  4^  Oabit^  as  the  Arabians 


called  him,  that  is^  TKb  Builder;  or,  as  ex« 
pressed  in  his  Masonic  title,  the  Orand 
Architect  of  the  Universe,  by  common  con- 
sent abbreviated  in  the  formula  G  A  O  T  U. 
Now,  it  is  evident  that  no  symbol  could  so 
appropriately  suit  him  in  this  character  as 
the  Stone  of  Foundation,  upon  which  he 
is  allegorically  supposed  to  have  erected  his 
world.  Such  a  symbol  closely  connects  the 
creative  work  of  God.  as  a  pattern  and  ex- 
emplar, with  the  workman's  erection  of  his 
temporal  building  on  a  similar  foundation- 
stone. 

But  this  Masonic  idea  is  still  further  to 
be  extended.  The  great  object  of  all  Ma- 
sonic labor  is  2>ivine  truth.  The  search  for 
the  lost  vxjrd  is  the  search  for  truth.  But 
Divine  truth  is  a  term  synonymous  with 
God.  The  ineffable  name  is  a  symbol  of 
truth,  because  God,  and  God  alone,  is  truth. 
It  is  properly  a  Scriptural  idea.  The  Book 
of  Psalms  abounds  with  this  sentiment. 
Thus  it  is  said  that  the  truth  of  the  Lord 
"reacheth  unto  the  clouds,"  and  that  "his 
truth  endureth  unto  all  generations."  If, 
then,  God  is  truth,  and  the  Stone  of  Founda- 
tion is  the  Masonic  symbol  of  God,  it  follows 
that  it  must  also  be  the  symbol  of  Divine 
truth. 

When  we  have  arrived  at  this  point  in 
our  speculations,  we  are  ready  to  show  how 
all  the  myths  and  legends  of  the  Stone  of 
Foundation  may  be  rationally  explained  as 
parts  of  that  beautiful  "science  of  moral- 
ity, veiled  in  allegory  and  illustrated  by 
symbols."  which  is  the  acknowledged  den- 
nition  or  Freemasonry. 

In  the  Masonic  system  there  are  two  tem- 
ples: the  first  temple,  in  which  the  d^rees 
of  Ancient  Craft  Masonry  are  concerned, 
and  the  second  temple,  with  which  the 
higher  degrees,  and  esfiecially  the  Royal 
Arch,  are  related.  The  first  temple  is  sym- 
bolic of  the  present  life;  the  second  temple 
is  symbolic  of  the  life  to  come.  The  fiirBt 
temple,  the  present  life,  must  be  destroyed; 
on  its  foundations  the  second  temple,  the 
life  eternal,  must  be  built. 

But  the  mystical  stone  was  placed  by 
King  Solomon  in  the  foundations  of  the 
first  Temple.  That  is  to  say,  the  first  tem- 
ple of  our  present  life  must  be  built  on  the 
sure  foundation  of  Divine  truth,  "for  other 
foundation*  can  no  man  lay." 

But  although  the  present  life  is  necessarily 
built  upon  the  foimdation  of  truth,  yet  we 
never  tnoroughly  attain  it  in  this  sublunary 
sphere.  The  Foundation-Stone  is  concealed 
in  the  first  temple,  and  the  Master  Mason 
knows  it  not.  He  has  not  the  true  word. 
He  receives  only  a  substitute. 

But  in  the  second  temple  of  the  future  life, 
we  have  passed  from  the  ^ave  which  had 
been  the  end  of  our  labors  m  the  first.  We 
have  removed  the  rubbish,  and  have  found 
that  Stone  of  Foundation  which  had  been 
hitherto  concealed  from  our  eyes.  We  now 
throw  aside  the  substitute  for  truth  which 
had  contented  us  i4  the  former  temple^  and 
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the  brilliant  effulgence  of  the  Tetragrammi^ 
ton  and  the  Stone  of  Foundation  are  disooy* 
ered,  and  thenceforth  we  are  the  poBBessors 
of  the  true  word — of  Divine  truth.  And  in 
this  way,  the  Stone  of  Foundation,  or  Divine 
truth,  concealed  in  the  first  temple,  but  dis- 
covered and  brought  to  light  in  the  second, 
will  explain  that  passage  of  the  Apostle: 
''For  now  we  see  through  a  glass  darkly; 
but  then,  face  to  face:  now  I  know  in  part; 
but  then  I  shall  know  face  to  face.'' 

And  so  the  result  of  this  inquiry  is,  that 
the  Masonic  Stone  of  Foundation  is  a  sym- 
bol of  Divine  truth,  upon  which  all  specula- 
tive Masonnr  is  built,  and  the  legends  and 
traditions  which  refer  to  it  are  intended  to 
describe,  in  an  allegorical  way.  the  progress 
of  truth  in  the  soul,  the  searcn  for  which  is 
a  Mason's  labor,  and  the  discovery  of  which 
is  his  reward. 

Stone  Pavement.  Oliver  says  that,  in 
the  English  system,  'Hhe  stone  pavement 
is  a  figurative  appendage  to  a  Master  Ma- 
sons' Lodge^  and,  like  that  of  the  Most 
Holy  Place  m  the  Temple,  is  for  the  High 
Priest  to  walk  on."  This  is  not  recognized 
in  the  American  system,  where  the  stone 
or  mosaic  pavement  is  appropriated  to  the 
Entered  Apprentice's  De^^e. 

Stonef  Kejected*  St.  Matthew  records 
(xxi.  42)  that  our  Lord  said  to  the  chief 

griests  and  elders,  ''Did  ye  never  read  in  the 
criptures.  The  stone  which  the  builders 
rejected,  the  same  is  become  the  head  of  the 
comer?  Commenting  on  this,  Dr.  Adam 
Clarke  says:  "It  is  an  expression  borrowed 
from  masons,  who,  finding  a  stone  which, 
bein^  tried  in  a  particular  place,  and  appear- 
ing miproper  for  it,  is  thrown  aside  and 
another  taken;  however,  at  last,  it  may 
happen  that  the  very  stone  which  had  been 
before  rvjeeted  may  be  found  the  most  suitable 
as  the  head  stone  qf  the  comer."  This  is 
precisely  the  symboliam  of  the  Mark  Master 
or  Fourth  Degree  of  the  American  Rite, 
where  the  rejected  stone  is  suggested  to  the 
neophyte  "as  a  consolation  under  all  the 
frowns  of  fortune,  and  as  an  encouragement 
to  hope  for  better  prospects."  Bro.  G.  F. 
Yates  says  that  the  oymbolism  of  the  rejected 
stone  in  the  present  Mark  Degree  is  not  in  the 
original  Master  Mark  Mason's  Degree,  out 
of  which  Webb  manufactured  his  ntual, 
but  was  introduced  by  him  from  some  other 
unknown  source. 
Stone-Squarers.  See  OibUm. 
Stone^  ?nilte«  Among  the  ancient  Greeks 
and  Romans,  sentoice  was  given  in  courts 
of  judicature  by  white  and  black  stones  or 
pebbles.  Those  who  were  in  favor  of  ao- 
quittal  cast  a  white  stone,  and  those  who 
were  for  condemning,  a  black  one.  So,  too, 
in  popular  elections  a  white  stone  was  de- 
posited by  those  who  were  favorable  to  the 
candidate,  and  a  black  one  by  those  who 
wished  to  reject  him.  In  this  ancient  prac- 
tise we  find  the  ori^  of  white  and  black 
balls  in  the  Masomc  ballot.  Hence,  too. 
the  white  stone  has  become  the  flymbol 


of  absolution  in  judgment,  and  of  the  eon- 
f erring  of  honors  and  rewards.  The  white 
stone  with  the  new  name,  mentioned  in  the 
Mark  Master's  Degree,  refers  to  the  key- 
stone. 

Stone*  William  Leete.  An  American 
journalist  and  writer,  who  was  bom  in  the 
State  of  New  York  in  1702,  and  died  in  1844. 
He  was  the  author  of  several  literary  works, 
generally  of  a  biographical  character.  But 
his  lamst  work  was  Letters  on  Masonry  and 
anO-Masonry,  addressed  to  the  Hon.  John 
Quincy  Adams,  New  York.  1832,  8vo,  pp.  666. 
This  was  one  of  the  proauctions  whicn  were 
indebted  for  their  appearance  to  the  anti- 
Masonic  excitement  that  prevailed  at  that 
time  in  this  coimtry.  Althou^  free  from 
the  bitterness  of  tone  and  abusive  language 
which  characterized  most  of  the  contem- 
poraneous writings  of  the  anti-Masons,  it 
IS,  as  an  argumentative  work,  discreditable 
to  the  critical  acumen  of  the  author.  It 
abounds  in  statements  made  without  au- 
thority and  unsustained  by  proofs,  while  its 
premises  being  in  most  instances  false,  its 
deductions  are  necessarily  illogical. 

Stone-Worship.  This  was,  perhi^, 
the  earliest  form  of  fetishism.  Baore  the 
discovery  of  metals,  men  were  accustomed 
to  worship  unhewn  stones.  From  Chna, 
whom  Sanchoniathan  caUs  ''the  first  Phoe- 
nician," the  Canaanites  learned  the  practise, 
the  influence  of  which  we  may  trace  in  the 
stone  pillar  erected  and  consecrated  by  Jacob. 
The  account  in  Genesis  xxviii.  18.  22,  is  that 
''Jacob  took  the  stone  that  he  nad  put  for 
his  pUlowB  and  set  it  up  for  a  pillar,  and  poured 

00  upon  the  top  of  it;  and  he  called  the  name 
of  that  place  Bethel,  saying,  This  stone  which 

1  have  set  for  a  pillar  shall  be  God's  house." 
The  Israelites  were  repeatedly  conunanded  to 
destroy  the  stone  idols  of  the  Canaanites, 
and  Mosa  corrects  his  own  people  when 
falling  into  this  species  of  idolatry. 

Various  theories  have  been  suggested  as 
to  the  origin  of  stone-worship.  Lord  Eames' 
theory  was  that  stones  erected  as  monuments 
of  the  dead  became  the  place  where  posterity 
paid  their  veneration  to  the  memory  of  the 
deceased,  and  that  the  monumental  stones  at 
length  became  objects  of  worship,  the  people 
having  lost  sight  of  the  emblematical  signifi- 
cation, which  was  not  readihr  understood. 

Others  have  sought  to  nnd  the  origia  of 
stone-worship  in  the  stone  that  was  set  up 
and  anointed  b^  Jacob  at  Bethel,  and  the 
tradition  of  wmch  had  extended  into  the 
heathen  nations  and  become  corrupted.  It 
is  certain  that  the  Phoenicians  worshiped 
sacred  stones  under  the  name  of  BiBtylia^ 
which  word  is  evidently  derived  from  the 
Hebrew  Bethel,  and  this  undoubtedly  gives 
some  appearance  of  probability  to  the  theory. 

But  a  third  theory  supposes  that  the 
worship  of  stones  was  derived  from  the 
unskiliulness  of  the  primitive  sculptors, 
who,  unable  to  frame,  by  their  meager 
prindples  of  plastic  art,  a  true  image  of 
the  Cm  whom  they  adored,  were  content 
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to  eubstitute  in  its  place  a  rude  or  scaroelv 
polished  stone.  Hence  the  Greeks,  accord- 
ing to  PausaniaSy  originallv  used  unhewn 
stones  to  represent  their  deities,  thirty  of 
which,  that  historian  says,  he  saw  in  the 
oitv  of  Phaice.  These  stones  were  of  a 
cubical  form,  and,  as  the  greater  number 
of  them  were  dedicated  to  the  god  Hermes, 
or  Mercury,  they  received  the  generic  name 
of  HemuB.  Subsequently,  with  the  improve- 
ment of  the  plastic  art,  the  head  was  added. 

So  difficult,  indeed,  was  it^  in  even  the 
most  refined  era  of  Grecian  civilization,  for 
the  people  to  divest  themselves  of  the  in- 
fluences of  this  superstition,  that  Theo- 
phhistuB  characterises  "the  superstitious 
man"  as  one  who  could  not  resist  the  im- 
pulse to  bow  to  those  mysterious  stones 
which  served  to  mark  the  confluence  of  the 
highways. 

One    of    these    consecrated    stones    was 

E laced  before  the  door  of  almost  every 
ouse  in  Athens.  They  were  also  placed 
in  front  of  the  temples,  in  the  gymnasia  or 
schools,  in  libraries,  and  at  the  comers  of 
streets,  and  in  the  roads.  When  dedicated 
to  the  god  Terminus  they  were  used  as 
landmarks,  and  placed  as  such  upon  the 
concurrent  lines  of  nei^^hboring  possessions. 

Tlie  Th^ans  worshiped  Bacchus  under 
the  form  of  a  rude,  square  stone. 

Amobius  says  that  Cybele  was  represented 
hy  a  small  stone  of  a  black  color.  Eusebius 
cites  Porph3rrv  as  sa3ring  that  the  ancients 
represented  the  Deitv  by  a  black  stone, 
because  his  nature  is  obscure  and  inscrutable. 
The  reader  will  here  be  reminded  of  the  black 
stone,  HadsjoT  d  Aswad,  placed  in  the  south- 
west comer  of  the  Kaaba  at  Mecca,  which  was 
worshiped  by  the  ancient  Arabians,  and  is 
still  treated  with  religious  veneration  by  the 
modem  Mohammedans.  The  MussuJman 
priests,  however,  say  that  it  was  originally 
white,  and  of  such  surprising  splendor  that 
it  comd  be  seen  at  the  aistance  of  four  davs' 
Journey,  but  that  it  has  been  blackened  by 
the  tears  of  pilgrims. 

The  Dnuds,  it  is  well  known,  had  no 
other  images  of  their  g^xis  but  cubical  or 
sometimes  columnar  stones,  of  which  To- 
land  gives  several  instances. 

The  Chaldeans  had  a  sacred  stone,  which 
they  hdd  in  great  veneration,  under  the 
name  of  MnieurU,  and  to  which  they  sacri- 
ficed for  the  purpose  of  evoking  the  Good 
Dnnon. 

Stone-worship  existed  among  the  early 
American  races.  Squier  quotes  Skinner  as 
asserting  that  the  Pemvians  used  to  setup 
rough  stones  in  their  fields  and  plantations, 
which  were  worshiped  as  protectors  of  their 
crops.  And  Gama  says  that  in  Mexico  the 
presiding  god  of  the  spring  was  often  repre- 
sented without  a  human  body,  and  in  place 
thereof  a  pilaster  or  square  column,  whose 
pedestal  was  covered  with  various  sculp- 
tures. 

Indeed,  so  universal  was  this  stone-wor- 
ship,  ^t   Higgins,   in   his  Celtic  Druids^ 


BssTB  that  I' throughout  the  world  the  fini 
object  of  idolatiy  seems  to  have  been  a 
plain,  unwrought  stone,  placed  in  the  ground, 
as  an  emblem  of  the  generative  or  pro- 
creative  powers  of  nature?'  And  Bryant,  in 
his  Anatysia  of  Ancient  Mythotoffy,  asserts 
that  ''there  is  m  every  oracidar  tcanple  some 
legrakd  about  a  stone." 

Without  further  citations  of  examples 
from  the  religious  usaees  of  antiquity,  it 
will,  I  think,  oe  conceded  that  the  cubical 
stone  formed  an  important  part  of  the  re- 
ligious worship  of  primitive  nations.  But 
Cudworth,  Bryant,  Faber.  and  all  othw 
distinguished  writers  who  nave  treated  the 
subject,  have  long  since  established  the 
theory  that  the  Pagan  religions  were  emi- 
nently symbolic.  Thus,  to  use  the  language 
of  Dudley,  the  pillar  or  stone  "was  adopted 
as  a  symbol  of  stren^h  and  firmness — a  sym- 
bol, also,  of  the  Divine  power,  and,  by  a 
ready  inference,  a  syinbol  or  idol  of  the  Deity 
himself."  And  this  symbolism  is  con- 
firmed by  PhumutuB,  whom  Toland  quotes 
as  saying  that  the  god  Hermes  was  repre- 
sented without  hands  or  feet,  being  a  cubical 
stone,  because  the  cubical  figure  betokened  his 
solidity  and  stability. 

The  influence  of  this  old  stone  worship, 
but  of  course  divested  of  its  idolatrous 
spirit,  and  developed  into  the  system  of 
symbolic  instmction.  is  to  be  found  in  Ma- 
sonry, where  the  reference  to  sacred  stones 
is  niade  in  the  Foundation-Stone,  the  Cu- 
bical Stone,  the  Ck)mer-Stone,  and  some 
other  symbols  of  a  similar  character.  In- 
deed, the  stone  supplies  Masonic  science 
with  a  very  important  and  diversified  sym- 
bolism. 

As  stone-worship  was  one  of  the  oldest 
of  the  deflections  from  the  pure  religion, 
so  it  was  one  of  the  last  to  be  abandoned. 
A  decree  of  the  Council  of  Aries,  which  was 
held  in  the  year  452,  declares  that  "if,  in 
any  diocese,  any  infidel  either  lighted  torches 
or  worshipped  trees,  fountains,  or  stones, 
or  neglected  to  destroy  them,  he  should  be 
found  Kuilty  of  sacrilege.''  A  similar  decree 
was  subsequently  issued  by  the  Council  of 
Tours  in  567,  that  of  Nantes  in  658,  and 
that  of  Toledo  in  681.  Charlemagne,  of 
France,  in  the  eighth  century,  and  Canute,  of 
England,  in  the  eleventh,  foimd  it  necessary 
to  execrate  and  forbid  the  worship  of  stones. 

Even  in  the  present  day,  the  worship  has 
not  been  altogether  abandoned,  but  still 
exists  in  some  remote  districts  oif  Christen- 
dom. Scheffer,  in  his  Description  of  Lap^ 
land  (dted  by  Mr.  Tennent,  in  NoUe  and 
Queries,  Ist  ser..  v.  122)^  sajrs  that  in 
1673  the  Laplanders  worshiped  an  unhewn 
stone  found  upon  the  banks  of  lakes  and 
rivers,  and  wnich  they  called  **kied  kie 
fubmdlf  that  is,  the  stone  god.''  Martin,  in 
his  Description  of  the  Weetem  Islands  (p. 
88),  says:  ''There  is  a  stone  set  up  near  a 
mile  to  the  south  of  St.  Columbus's  church, 
about  eight  feet  high  and  two  broad.  It  is 
called  by  the  natives  th^  boioing  sUmsf  for 
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fffiea  the  inhabitants  had  the  first  sight 
of  the  church,  thev  set  up  this,  and  then 
bowed,  and  said  the  Lord's  Prayer/'  He 
also  describes  several  other  stones  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  islands  which  were  objects 
of  veneration.  Finally,  in  a  work  published 
about  twenty  years  ago  by  the  Earl  of 
Roden.  entitled  Progress  of  the  Reformation 
in  Ireland^  he  says  (p.  51),  that  at  Innis- 
kea,  an  island  off  the  coast  of  Mayo,  ''a 
stone  carefully  wrapped  up  in  flannel  is 
brought  out  at  certain  periods  to  be  adored; 
and  when  a  storm  arises,  this  god  is  suppli- 
cated to  send  a  wreck  on  their  coasts." 

Tennent,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for 
these  citations,  adds  another  from  Borlase, 
whO{  in  his  AnHquUies  of  ComxoalL  sa^rs 
(b.  lii.,  c.  ii.,  p.  162),  that  ** alter  Christi- 
anity took  place,  many  [in  Ck>mwall]  con- 
tinued to  worship  these  stones:  coming 
thither  with  lighted  torches,  ana  praying' 
for  safety  and  success." 

It  is  more  than  probable  that  in  many 
remote  regions  of  Europe,  where  the  sun 
of  Christianity  has  only  darted  its  dimmest 
rays,  this  old  worship  of  sacred  stones  still 
remains. 

StrMbnrff,  Cathedral  of.  This  has 
alwa^  been  considered  as  one  of  the  finest 
Grotmc  buildings  in  Ehirope.  The  original 
cathedral  was  founded  in  504,  but  in  1007 
it  was  almost  completely  .destrosred  by 
lightning.  The  present  edifice  was  besun  in 
1015  ttod  completed  in  1439.  The  cathedral 
of  Strasburg  is  very  closely  connected  with 
the  history  of  Masonry.  The  most  impor- 
tant association  of  master  builders,  savs 
Bti^ts  (Von  AUdeusch,  Bauk,)^  for  the 
culture  ana  extension  of  German  art.  was  that 
^^eh  took  place  at  Strasbui^  under  Erwin 
von  Steinbacn.  As  soon  as  this  architect  had 
undertaken  the  direction  of  the  works  at 
the  Strasbuig  cathedral^  he  summoned  Ma- 
sons out  of  Germanv  and  Italy,  and  formed 
with  them  a  brotherhood.  Thence  AtZtten,  or 
Lodn^es,  were  scattered  over  Europe.  In 
1459,  on  April  25th,  says  the  Ahh6  Grandidier. 
the  Masters  of  many  of  these  Lodges  assembled 
at  Ratisbon  and  drew  up  an  Act  of  fra- 
ternity, which  made  the  master  of  the  worker 
at  8trasburg.  and  his  successors,  the  per- 
petual Grand  Masters  of  the  Fraternity  of 
German  Masons.  This  was  confirmed  by 
the  Emperor  Maximilian  in  1498.  Bv  the 
statutes  of  this  association,  the  Haupt' 
HHUe,  Grand  or  Mother  Lodge  of  Strasburg, 
was  invested  with  a  judicature,  without 
i^peal,  over  all  the  Lodges  of  Germany. 
Strasburg  thus  takes  in  German  Masonry  a 
position  equivalent  to  that  of  legendary  Lodge 
York  in  the  Masonrv  of  England,  or  ICilwin- 
ning  in  that  of  Scotland.  Aiid  although  the 
Haupt-HHtte  of  Strasburg;  with  all  other 
Haupt-HQtten  were  abolished  bv  an  im- 

ifu  edict  on  August  16,  1731,  the  Mother 
never  lost  its  prestige.  "This/'  says 
Findel  (Hisi,,  72) r  "is  the  case  even  now  m 
many  places  in  Germany;  the  Saxon  Stone- 
VLm>w  still  regarding  the  Strasburg  Lod^e 


as  their  chief  Lodge."    (See  Stone-Maaons  of 
the  Middle  Ages.) 

Strftsbnrg,  Congress  of.  Two  impor- 
tant Masonic  Congresses  have  been  held 
at  Strasburg. 

The  First  Congress  ofStnuburg,  This  was 
convoked  in  1275  bv  £2rwin  von  Steinbach. 
The  object  was  the  establishment  of  a 
brotherhood  for  the  continuation  of  the  labors 
on  the  cathedral.  It  was  attended  by  a  large 
concourse  of  Masons  from  Germany  and 
Italy.  It  was  at  this  Congress  that  the 
German  builders  and  architects,  in  imitation 
of  their  English  brethren,  assumed  the  name 
of  Freemasons,  and  established  a  svstem  of 
regulations  for  the  government  of  the  Craft. 
(See  Combinations  of  Masons.) 

The  Second  Congress  of  Strasburg,  This 
was  convoked  by  the  Grand  Lodge,  or 
Haupte-HQtte  of  Strasburg,  in  1564,  as  a 
contmuation  of  one  which  had  been  held 
in  the  same  year  at  Basle.  Here  several 
statutes  were  adopted,  by  which  the  Stein^ 
werksreehif  or  Stone-Masons'  law,  was  brought 
into  a  better  condition. 

Strftsbnrf,  Constltatloiis  of.  On  April 
25,  1459,  nineteen  BauhUtten,  or  Lodges,  in 
Southern  and  Central  Germany  met  at 
Ratisbon,  and  adopted  regulations  for  the 
government  of  the  German  stone-masons. 
Another  meeting  was  held  shortly  afterward 
at  Strasburg.  where  these  statutes  were 
definitively  adopted  and  promulgated,  under 
the  title  <n  Ordenyni/e  der  Steinmetten  Stras^ 
^tirff.  or  ''Constitutions  of  the  Stone-Maaons 
of  Strasburg."  They  from  time  to  time 
underwent  manjr  alterations,  and  were  con- 
firmed by  Maximilian  I.  in  1498,  and  sub- 
se(^uentlv  by  many  succeeding  emperors. 
This  old  document  has  several  times  been 
printed:  in  1810,  by  Krause,  in  his  drei  dl- 
iesten  Kunsterkunden  der  Freimatarerbriider' 
schaft;  in  1819,  by  Heldmann,  in  die  drei 
dUesten  gesckichtlichen  Denkmale  der  deutschen 
Freimaurerbriiderschaft;  in  1844^  by  Heideloff, 
in  his^auAtZ/te  des  MittdaUers  tn  wrer  wahren 
Bedeutung;  Findel  also,  in  1866,  inserted  por- 
tions of  it  in  his  Geschichte  der  Frdmawrirei^ 
of  which  work  there  is  a  good  English  trans- 
lation.^ 

The  invocation  with  which  these  Consti- 
tutions commence  is  different  from  that  of 
the  English  Constitutions.    The  latter  be- 

S'n  thus:  "The  might  of  the  Father  of 
eaven,  with  the  wisdom  of  the  blessed 
Son,  through  the  srace  of  God  and  good- 
ness of  the  Holy  (Thost,  that  be  three  per- 
sons in  one  Godhead,  be  with  us."  etc. 
The  Strasburg  Constitutions  begin:  '^In  the 
name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  and  of  our  gracious  Mother 
Mary,  and  also  her  blessed  servants,  the 
holy  four  crowned  martyrs  of  everlasting 
memory";  etc.    The  reference  to  the  Virgin 


^Findel  saya  the  Binshurg  Constitution  was 
fixvt  printed,  from  a  well-authentioated  manu- 
script, by  Heldmann,     Others  also  oonfixm  this. 

(E.E.C.) 
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Mary  fxA  to  the  four  crowned  maitjm  is 
found  in  none  of  the  Rnglinh  Ck>nstitutions 
except  the  oldest  of  them,  the  Halliwell  or 
Rdgkua  MS.  (line  4d8).  But  Kloes  has  com- 
pfured  the  Strasburg  and  the  English  statutes, 
and  shown  the  great  sunilarity  in  many  oi 
the  r^ulations  of  both. 

Strength.  This  is  said  to  be  one  of 
the  three  principal  supports  of  a  Lodge^  as 
the  representative  of  the  whole  Institution, 
because  it  is  necessary  that  there  should  be 
StroQgth  to  support  and  Tnaint4iin  every 
great  and  important  undertaking,  not  less 
than  there  should  be  Wisdom  to  contrive  it, 
and  Beauty  to  adorn  it.  Hence,  Strength 
is  i^ymboUied  in  Masonry  bv  the  Doric 
column,  because,  of  all  the  oraers  of  archi- 
tecture, it  is  the  most  massive;  by  the 
Soiior  Warden,  because  it  is  his  dutv  to 
strengthen  and  support  the  authority  of  the 
Master;  and  by  Hiram  of  Tyre,  because  of 
the  material  assistance  that  he  gave  in  men 
and  materials  for  the  construction  of  the 
Temple. 

Starlet  ObserYUiee,  Eite  of.  The  Rite 
of  Strict  Observance  was  a  modification  of 
Masonry,  based  on  the  Order  of  Knights 
Templar^  and  introduced  into  Germany  in 
1754  by  its  founder,  the  Baron  von  Hund.  It 
was  divided  into  the  foUowing  seven  degrees: 
1.  Apprentice;  2.  Fellow-Craft;  3.  Master; 
4.  Scottish  Master;  5.  Novice;  6.  Templar; 
7.  Professed  Knight. 

According  to  the  system  of  the  founder 
of  this  Rite,  upon  the  death  of  Jacques  de 
Molay,  the  Grand  Master  of  the  Templars. 
Pierre  d'Aumont,  the  Provincial  Grand 
Master  of  Auvergne,  with  two  Ck>mmander8 
and  five  Knights,  retired  for  purposes  of 
safety  into  Scotland,  which  place  they 
reached  disguised  as  Operative  Masons,  and 
there  findins  the  Grand  Commander,  George 
Harris,  ana  several  Knights,  they  deter- 
mined to  continue  the  Order.  Aumont  was 
nominated  Grand  Master,  at  a  Chapter  held 
on  St.  John's  Day,  1313.  To  avoid  persecu- 
tion, the  Knights  became  Freemasons.  In 
1361,  the  Grand  Master  of  the  Temple 
removed  his  seat  to  Old  Aberdeen,  and  from 
that  time  the  Order,  under  the  veil  of  Ma- 
sonry, spread  rapidly  through  France,  Ger- 
many, Spain,  Portugal,  and  elsewhere. 
These  events  constituted  the  principal  sub- 
ject of  many  of  the  degrees  of  the  Rite  of 
Strict  Observance.  The  others  were  con- 
nected with  alchemy,  magic,  and  other  super- 
stitious practises.  The  great  doctrine  con- 
tended for  by  the  followers  of  the  Rite  was, 
''that  every  true  Mason  is  a  Ejiights  Tem- 
plar." For  an  account  of  the  rise,  the  pro^ 
ress,  the  decay,  and  the  final  extinction  of  this 
once  important  Rite,  see  Hund,  Baron  oon. 

Striet  Trial.    See  Vouching. 

StrUdng  Off.  Strildng  off  a  Lodge  from 
the  registry  of  the  Grand  Lodge  is  a  phrase 
of  English  Masonry,  equivalent  to  what  in 
America  is  called  a  forfeiture  of  charter. 
It  is  more  commonly  called  "erasing  from 
the  list  of  Lodges." 


Stuart  llMOiiiy*  This  title  is  given  by 
Masonic  historians  to  that  system  of  Free- 
masonry which  is  supposed  to  have  been 
invented  by  the  adherents  of  the  exiled 
house  of  Stuart  for  the  purpose  of  being 
used  as  a  political  means  of  restoring,  first, 
James  II.,  and  afterward  his  son  and  grand- 
son, James  and  Charles  Edward^  respectively 
known  in  history  as  the  Chevalier  St.  George 
and  the  Young  Pretender.  Most  of  the 
conclusions  to  which  Masonic  writers  have 
arrived  on  the  subject  of  this  connection  of 
the  Stuarts  with  the  high  degrees  of  Masonry 
are  based  on  conjecture;  but  there  is  sufficient 
internal  evidence  in  the  character  of  some  of 
these  degrees,  as  well  as  in  the  known  history 
of  their  organization,  to  establish  the  fact 
that  such  a  connection  did  actually  exist. 

The  first  efforts  to  create  a  Masonic  in- 
fluence in  behalf  of  his  family  is  attributed 
to  James  n.,  who  had  abdicated  the  throne 
of  Enidand  in  1688.  Of  him.  Noorthouck 
says  ^onsUtuHoM,  1784,  p.  192),  that  he 
was  not  ''a  Brother  Mason,"  and  sneeringly 
adds,  in  his  index,  that  "he  might  have  been 
a  better  king  had  he  been  a  Mason."  But 
Lenning  says  that  after  his  flight  to  France, 
and  during  his  residence  at  the  Jesuit  Col- 
lege of  Qermont,  where  he  remained  for 
some  time,  his  adherents,  among  whom 
were  the  Jesuits,  fabricated  certain  degrees 
with  the  ulterior  design  of  carrying  out 
their  political  views.  At  a  later  period 
these  degrees  were,  he  says,  incorporated 
into  French  Masonry  under  the  name  of 
the  Clermont  system,  in  reference  to  their 
original  construction  at  that  place.  Gfid- 
icke  had  also  said  that  many  Scotchmen 
foUowed  him,  and  thus  introduced  Free- 
masonry into  France.  But  this  opinion 
is  only  worthy  of  citation  because  it  proves 
that  such  an  opinion  was  current  among 
the  German  scholars  of  the  last  century. 

On  his  death,  which  took  place  at  the 
palace  of  St.  Germain  en  Laye  in  1701,  he 
was  succeeded  in  his  claims  to  the  Bntish 
throne  by  his  son,  who  was  recognised  by 
Louis  XrV.,  of  France,  under  the  title  of 
James  III.,  but  who  is  better  known  as  the 
Chevalier  St.  George,  or  the  Old  Pretender. 
He  also  sought,  says  Lenning,  to  find  in 
the  high  degrees  of  Masonry  a  support  fw 
his  political  views,  but,  as  he  remarks,  with 
no  better  results  than  those  which  had  at- 
tended the  attempts  of  his  father. 

His  son,  Prince  Charles  Edward,  who 
was  commonly  called  by  the  English  the 
Young  Pretender,  took  a  more  active  part 
than  either  his  father  or  grandfather  in  the 
pursuits  of  Masonry:  and  there  is  abundant 
historical  evidence  tnat  he  was  not  only»a 
Mason,  but  that  he  held  high  office  in  the 
Order,  and  was  for  a  time  scsedously  engaged 
in  its  propagation!  alwa^  however,  it  is 
supposed,  with  pobtical  views. 

In  1745  he  invaded  Scotland,  with  a  view 
to  regain  the  lost  throne  of  nis  ancestors, 
and  met  for  some  time  with  more  than  par- 
tial success.    On  September  24,   1746,  he 
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was  admitted  into  the  Order  of  Knights 
Templar,  and  was  elected  Grand  Master,  an 
office  which  it  is  said  that  he  held  until  his 
deflkth.  On  his  return  to  France  after  his 
ill-fated  expedition,  the  Prince  is  said  to  have 
established  at  the  dtv  of  Arras,  on  April  15. 
1747,  a  Rose  Croix  Chapter  under  the  title  of 
Scotti^  Jacobite  Chapter.  In  the'  Patent 
for  this  Chapter  he  styles  himself  "Kinx 
of  England,  France,  Scotland,  and  Ireland, 
and,  as  such.  Substitute  Grand  Master  of  the 
Chflugter  of  Uerodem.  known  under  the  title 
of  Knight  of  the  Eagle  and  Pelican,  and 
since  our  misfortunes  and  disasters  under 
that  of  Rose  Croix." 

In  1748,  the  Rite  of  the  VeOMBru,  or 
Faithful  Scottish  Masons,  was  createa  at 
Toulouse  in  grateful  remembrance  of  the 
reception  given  by  the  Masons  of  that 
Orient  to  Sir  Samuel  Lockhart,  the  aide- 
de-camp  of  the  Pretender.  Rason  says 
(Orth,  SfoQon,,  p.  122),  in  a  note  to  tnis  state- 
ment, the  ''favorites  who  accompcmied  this 
prince  into  France  were  in  the  habit  61 
selling  to  speculators  Charters  for  Mother 
Lodges,  Patents  for  Chapters,  etc.  These 
titles  were  their  property,  and  they  did  not 
fail  to.  make  use  of  them  as  a  means  of 
livelihood." 

Ragon  sa^rn  (Thtdl.  Gen.,  p.  367),  that  the 
degrees  of  Insh  Master,  Perfect  Iruh  Master, 
and  Puissant  Irish  Master  were  invented  in 
France,  in  1747,  by  the  favorites  of  Charles 
Edwara  Stuart,  and  sold  to  the  partisans  of 
that  prince.  One  degree  was  openly  called 
the  ''Scottish  Master  of  the  Sacred  Vault  of 
James  VI.,"  as  if  to  indicate  its  Stuart 
character.  The  degree  still  exists  as  the 
Thirteenth  of  the  Ancient  and  Accepted 
Scottish  Rite,  but  it  has  been  shorn  oi  its 
political  pretensions  and  its  titie  chanjped. 

Findel  has  ^ven  in  his  History  qf  Fre^- 
masonry  (Enghsh  translation,  p.  209)  a  ver^ 
calm  and  impartial  account  of  the  rise  of  this 
Stuart  Masonry.    He  savs: 

"Ever  since  the  banishment  of  the  Stuarts 
from  England  in  1688,  secret  alliances  had 
been  kept  up  between  Rome  and  Scotland; 
for  to  the  former  place  the  Pretender  James 
Stuart  had  retired  in  1719,  and  his  son 
Charles  Edward  was  bom  there  in  1720; 
and  these  communications  became  the  more 
intimate,  the  ^gher  the  hopes  of  the  Pre- 
tender rose.  The  Jesuits  played  a  very 
important  part  in  these  conferences.  Re- 
garding the  reinstatement  of  the  Stuarts 
and  the  extension  of  the  power  of  the  Roman 
church  as  identical,  they  sought  at  that  time 
to  make  the  society  of  Freemasons  subservient 
to  their  ends.  But  to  make  use  of  the  Fra- 
ternity to  restore  the  exiled  family  to  the 
throne  could  not  possibly  have  been  con- 
templated, as  Freemasonry  could  hardly  be 
said  to  exist  in  Scotland  then.  Perhaps  in 
1724,  when  Ramsay  was  a  year  in  Rome, 
or  in  1728^  when  the  Pretender  in  Parma 
kept  up  an  mt^rcourse  with  the  restiess  Duke 
of  Wharton,  a  Past  Grand  Master,  this  idea 
was  first  entertained;  and  then,  wnen  it  was 


apparent  how  difficult  it  would  be  to  cor- 
rupt the  loyalty  and  fealty  of  Freemasonry 
in  the  Gra^  Lodge  of  Scotland,  founded 
in  1736^  this  scheme  was  set  on  foot,  of 
assemblmg  the  faithful  adherents  of  the 
banished  roval  family  in  the  high  degrees  I 
The  soO  wnich  was  best  adapted  for  this 
innovation  Was  France,  where  the  low  ebb 
to  which  Masonrv  had  sunk  had  paved  the 
wav  for  all  kinds  of  new-fanglea  notions, 
ana  where  the  Lodges  were  composed  ot 
Scotch  ccMQspirators  and  accomplices  of  the 
Jesuits.  When  the  path  had  tlius  been 
smoothed  by  the  agency  of  these  secret  prop* 
agandists,  Ramsay,  at  that  time  Grand 
Chator  (an  office  unknown  in  Engkmd),  by 
his  speech  completed  the  preliminaries  neces- 
sary for  the  introduction  of  the  hi^  degrees; 
their  further  development  was  mt  to  the 
instrumentality  of  others,  whose  influence 
produced  a  result  somewhat  different  from 
that  originally  intended.  Their  course  we 
can  now  pursue,  assisted  by  authentic  his- 
torical infoimation.  In  1752,  Scottii^  Ma- 
Bomy,  as  it  was  denominated,  penetrated 
into  Germany  (Berlin)  prepared  from  a  ritual 
Yeey  similar  to  one  used  in  Lille  in  1749  and 
1750.  Id.  1743,  Thory  tells  us,  the  Masons 
in  Lyx>ns,  under  the  name  of  the  'Petit  Elu,' 
invented  the  degree  of  Eadoeh,  which  repre- 
sents the  revenge  of  the  Templars.  The  Order 
of  Enights  Templar  had  been  abolii^ed  in 
1311,  and  to  that  epodi  they  were  obliged 
to  have  recourse  when,  after  the  banishment 
of  several  Knights  from  Malta  in  1720  because 
they^  were  Freemasons,  it  was  not  longer 
possible  to  keep  up  a  connection  with  tne 
Order  of  St.  John  or  Knights  of  Malta,  then 
in  the  plenitude  c^  their  power  imder  the 
sovereignty  of  the  Pope.  A  pamphlet  entitled 
Freemctsonry  DivesUa  cf  all  its  Secrets,  pub- 
lished in  Strasburg  in  1745,  contains  the  first 
glimpse  of  the  Strict  Observance,  and 
demonstrates  how  much  they  expected  the 
brotherhood  to  contribute  towards  the  expe- 
dition in  favor  of  the  Pretender." 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  is  evident 
that  the  exiled  house  of  Stuart  exercised 
an  important  part  in  the  invention  and  ex- 
tension of  what  has  been  called  the  Hi^ 
Masonry.  The  traces  of  the  i>olitical  sys- 
tem are  seen  at  the  present  day  in  the  inter- 
nal organization  of  some  of  the  hish  degrees 
— especially  in  the  derivation  and  meaning 
of  certain  significant  words.  There  is,  indeed, 
abundant  reason  for  believing  *hat  the  sub- 
stitute word  of  the  Third  Degree  was  changed 
by  Ramsa^Ty  or  some  other  fabricator  of  de- 
grees, to  give  it  a  reference  to  James  II.  as 
the  ^'son  of  the  widow,"  Queen  Henrietta 
Maria. 

Further  researches  are  needed  to  enable 
anv  author  to  satisfactorily  write  all  the  de- 
taus  of  this  interesting  episode  in  the  historv 
of  continental  Masonry.  Documents  are  stiU 
wanting  to  elucidate  certain  intricate  and,  at 
present,  apparentiy  contradictory  points. 

Stiikely»  I>r«  In  accordance  with  the 
Doctor's  diaiy,  he  ''was  made  a  Mason, 
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January  6,  1721,  at  the  Salutation  Tavern, 
Tavistock  street,  London,  with  Mr.  Collins 
and  Captain  Rowe.  who  made  the  famous 
divinff  engine."  Tne  Doctor  adds:  ''I  was 
the  first  person  in  London  made  a  Free- 
mason in  that  city  for  many  years.  We  had 
great  difficulty  to  find  members  enough  to 
perform  the  ceremony.  Immediately  upon 
that  it  took  a  run.  and  ran  itself  out  of  br^th 
throush  the  fouy  of  its  members."  The 
Stukely  papers  containing  the  Doctor's 
diaiy  are  of  continuous  interest;  and  ao- 
oorcung  to  Rev.  W.  C.  Lukis,  P.M.,  F.S.A.. 
**  Pain  (or  Payne)  had  been  re-elected  Grand 
Master  in  1720,  and  Dr.  Desaguliers  was  the 
Lnmediate  Past  Grand  Master."  The  last 
mentioned  Brother  pronouncing  the  Oration 
on  June  24^  1721,  at  Stationers'  Hall:  on 
the  following  St.  John's  Day  (Evangelist), 
December  27, 1721,  ''We  met  at  the  Fountain 
Tavern,  Strand,  and  by  consent  of  the  Grand 
'Master  present,  Dr.  Beal  constituted  a  new 
Lodge,  where  I  was  chosen  Master."  A  trite 
remark  of  Dr.  Stukdy  as  to  symbolism,  was: 
"The  first  learning  of  the  world  consisted 
chiefly  of  symbols,  the  wisdom  of  the  Chal- 
deans, Phcenicians,  Egyptians,  Jews,  of 
Zoroaster,  Sanchoniathon,  Pherecydes,  Syrus, 
Pythagoras,  Socrates,  Plato,  of  all  the  anaents 
that  have  come  to  our  hand,  is  ssrmboUo." 

Sublime.  The  Third  Degree  is  called 
"the  Sublime  Deeree  of  a  Master  Mason," 
in  Inference  to  the  exalted  lessons  that  it 
teaches  of  God  and  of  a  future  life.  The 
epithet  is,  however,  comparatively  modem. 
It  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  of  the  rituals 
of  the  last  century.  Neither  Hutchinson, 
nor  Smith,  nor  Preston  use  it:  and  it  was 
not,  probably,  in  the  original  Prestonian 
lecture.  Hutchinson  speaki  of  "the  most 
sacred  and  solemn  Order"  and  of  "the 
exalted,"  but  not  of  "the  sublime"  dwee. 
Webb,  who  based  his  lectures  on  the  Pres- 
tonian system,  applies  no  epithet  to  the 
Master's  Degree.  In  an  edition  of  the 
Constitutiona,  published  at  Dublin  in  1769, 
the  Master's  Degree  is  spoken  of  as  "the 
most  respectable^';  and  forty  years  a^o 
the  epithet  "hi^h  and  honorable"  was  used  m 
some  of  the  rituals  of  this  country.  The 
first  book  in  which  we  meet  with  the  ad- 
jective **8tibliine"  applied  to  the  Third  De- 
See,  is  the  Masonic  DiacauraeB  of  Dr.  T.  M. 
arris,  published  at  Boston  in  1801.  Cole 
also  used  it  in  1817,  in  his  FreemMon^ 
Library;  and  about  the  same  time  Jeremy 
Cross,  the  well-known  lecturer,  introduced 
it  into  his  teaching,  and  used  it  in  his  HierO' 
glypkic  Chart,  wmoh  was,  for  many  years, 
the  text-book  of  American  Lodges.^  The 
word  is  now^  however,  to  be  found  in  the 
modem  English  lectures,  and  is  of  universal 
use  in  the  ntusJs  of  the  United  States,  where 
the  Third  J>eme  is  always  called  "tne  sub- 
lime degree  of  a  Master  Mason." 

The  word  sublime  was  the  password  of  the 
Master's  Degree  in  the  Adonhiramite  Rite, 
because  it  was  said  to  have  been  the  sur- 
pame  of  Hiram,  or  Adonhiram.    On  this 


subject,  Gumemain,  in  his  RecueU  Pricieux 
(i.,  91),  makes  the  foUowing  singular  re- 
marks: 

"For  a  long  time  a  great  number  of  Ma- 
sons were  unacquainted  with  this  word,  and 
they  erroneously  made  use  of  another  m  its 
stead  which  they  did  not  understand,  and 
to  which  they  gave  a  meaning  that  was 
doubtful  and  Improbable.  This  is  proved 
by  the  fact  that  the  first  knights  adopted 
for  the  Master's  password  the  Latin  word 
SvbUmis,  which  the  French,  as  soon  as 
they  recdved  Masonry,  pronounced  SMime, 
which  was  so  far  very  welL  But  some  pro- 
fanes, who  were  desirous  of  divulging  our 
secrets,  but  who  did  not  perfectly  undo^ 
stand  this  word,  wrote  it  Jtwime,  which  th^ 
said  signified  excellence.  Others,  who  fol- 
lowed, surpassed  the  error  of  tne  first  by 
printing  it  GibloB,  and  were  bold  enough  to 
say  that  it  was  tne  name  of  the  place  where 
the  bodyvof  Adonhiram  was  found.  As  in 
those  days  the  number  of  un^ucated  was 
considerable,  these  ridiculous  assertions  were 
readily  received,  and  the  truth  was  generally 
forgotten." 

The  whole  of  this  narrative  is  a  mere 
visionary  invention  of  the  founder  of  the 
Adonhiramite  system;  but  it  is  barely  i>o»- 
sible  that  there  is  some  remote  connection 
between  the  use  of  the  word  eublime  in  that 
Rite,  as  a  significant  word  of  the  Third 
Degree,  and  its  modem  employment  as  an 
epithet  of  the  same  degree.  However,  the 
ordinary  signification  of  the  word,  as  refer- 
ring to  thin^  of  an  exalted  character,  would 
alone  sufficiently  account  for  the  use  of 
the  ^ithet. 

Sabllme  Degrees.  The  eleven  degiees 
of  the  Ancient  and  Accepted  Scottish  Kite, 
from  the  Fourth  to  the  Fourteenth  inclusive, 
are  so  called.  Thus  Dalcho  {Report  q/  Com,, 
1802)  says:  "Although  many  of  the  Sublime 
degrees  are  in  fact  a  continuation  of  the  Blue 
degrees,  yet  there  is  no  interference  between 
the  two  bodies." 

Sublime  Grand  Lodge.  A  title  formerly 
given  in  the  Ancient  and  Accepted  Bite  to 
what  is  now  simply  called  a  Lodge  of  Per- 
fection. Thus,  in  1801,  Dr.  Dalcho  delivered 
in  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  an  address 
which  bears  the  title  of  "^  oration  delivered 
in  the  Sublime  Grand  Lodge." 

Sabllme  Knight  Eleeted.  (/Sublime 
Cheoalier  ilu.)  Called  also  Sublime  Eni^t 
Elected  of  the  Twelve.  The  Eleventh  De- 
gree of  the  Ancient  and  Accepted  Scottish 
Rite.  Its  legend  is  that  it  was  instituted  by 
King  Solomon  after  punishment  had  been 
inflicted  on  certain  traitors  at  the  Temple, 
bdth  as  a  recompense  for  the  s^  sjid  con- 
stancy of  the  Illustrious  Elect  of  Fifteen, 
who  had  discovered  them,  and  also  to  enable 
him  to  elevate  other  deserving  brethren 
from  the  lower  degrees  to  that  which  had 
been  vacated  bv  their  promotion.  Twelve 
of  these  fifteen  he  elected  Sublime  En^ts, 
and  made  the  selection  by  ballot,  that  he 
might  give  none  offense,  putting  tne  names 
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of  tlw  wfiole  in  an  xan.    The  firat  twelve 
that  were  drawn  be  fonned  into  a  Chapter, 
Bod  gave  them  command  oya  the  twelve 
tribes,  bestAwing  on  them  a  name  which 
Hel»ew  eignifiee  s  true  man. 

The  meeting  of  a  body  of  Sublime  Enighta 
IB  colled  a  Ct^t«. 

The  room  is  hung  with  bloek  itrewed 
with  tears. 

The    preeiding    ofGoer    lepreMnte    S 
BolomoD,  and  in  the  old  rittiab  is  styl 
"  Most  Puissant,"  but  in  recent  ones  "Tuioe 
Illustrious." 

T^  apron  ie  white,  lined  and  bord 
with  black,  with  block  strings;  on  the  flop  a 
flaming  heart. 

The  aaah  is  black,  with  a  flaming  heart 
on  the  breast,  suspended  frun  the  right 
■houldo-  to  tJw  Wt  hip. 

The  jewel  is  a  swrad  of  justice. 

This  ia  the  last  of  the  three  Ehis  which 
■re  found  in  the  Ancient  aiid  Accepted  Scot- 
tid)  lUte.  In  the  French  Rite  they  have 
been  condensed  into  one,  and  make  the  Fourth 
Dftsree  of  that  ritual,  but  not,  os  Ragoa  od- 
mita,  with  the  hmpieet  effect. 

Tiie  names  it  the  Twelve  Bhistrious 
Eni^its  sdected  to  neeide  over  the  twelve 
tritem,  as  thejr  hav«  oeen  transmitted  to  us 
in  the  ritual  ol  this  degree,  have  undoubt- 
edly BBBumed  a  vet^  corrupted  form.  The 
reetoration  of  ibm  ocmect  orthogr^ihy, 
and  with  it  Uxor  true  ngnificotioi^  Is  w(»thy 
the  attentk»i  of  the  Masonic  student. 

Sobdme  Hswhii>  Hie  initiatee  into  the 
Fourteenth  degree  of  the  Ancient  and  Ae- 
cepted  Rite  are  so  called.  Ilms  Dolcbo 
iOnX.,  p.  27)  aa^:  "The  SnbKme  Masons 
view  ute  symboho  sysMm  with  reverence,  as 
forming  a  test  of  the  character  and  capacity 
of  the  initiated."  This  abbreviated  form 
is  now  seklom  used,  the  fuller  one  of  "Grand, 
ESect,  Perfect,  and  Sublime  Masons"  being 
njore  generally  employed. 

SabUme  Prince  of  ttie  Bond  Sea«t. 
This  is  the  Thirty-second  Degree  <rf  the 
Ancient  and  Accepted  Rite.  There  is 
abundant  internal  evidence,  derived  from 
the  ritual  ond  from  some  historical  facta, 
that  the  degree  erf  Sublime  Prince  of  the 
Royal  Secret  was  instituted  by  the  founders 
of  the  Coundl  <<  E^peron  of  tbe  East  and 
West,  which  body  was  establi^ied  in  the  year 
175S.  It  is  certain  that  before  that  period 
we  bear  nothing  of  such  a  d^ree  in  any  ti  the 
Rites.  The  Rite  of  Heredom  or  of  Penection, 
which  was  that  instituted  by  the  Council  of 
Emperors,  consisted  of  twenty-five  degrees. 
Of  these  the  Twenty-fifth,  and  highest,  was 
the  Piinoe  of  the  Royal  Secret.  It  was 
brought  to  Anmioa  by  Morin,  as  the  summit 
of  the  High  Masomy  niuoh  he  introduced, 
and  for  the  propagabon  of  iriiiah  he  hod  Kf 
edved  his  Potent.  In  the  subsequent  ex- 
tension of  the  Scottish  Rite  about  the  be- 
^nning  of  the  present  century,  by  the 
addition  of  eight  new  degrees  to  tne  original 
twenty-five,  the  Sublime  Prince  ot  the  Boyal 
Becrat  became  the  Thirty-eeoood. 
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superintending  body  erected  by  the  Supreme 
Coundl  for  the  government  of  the  intenoi 
degrees  in  a  Stote  or  Province,  it  Is  called  a 
Grand  ConsiBtory. 

The  clothing  of  a  Sublime  Prince  ooa- 
sists  (rf  a  collar,  jewel,  and  Apn>n.  The 
collar  ia  block  edged  wiUi  white. 

The  jewel  ie  a  Teutonic  crosa  of  gold. 

The  apron  is  white  edged  with  blodc. 
On  the  flap  ore  embroidered  six  Begp,  three 
on  each  aide  the  atoffa  in  aoltier,  and  the 
flags  blue,  red,  and  yellow.  On  the  center 
of  the  flap,  over  these,  is  a  Teutonic  cross 
sunnounted  by  an  All-seeing  Eye,  and  on  the 
cross  a  double-headed  eagle  not  crowned. 
On  the  body  of  tbe  apron  ia  the  tracing- 
board  of  the  degree.    The  most  important 


part  of  the  symbolism  of  the  degree  is  the 
tracing-board,  which  is  technically  called 
"The  Camp.  This  is  a  symbol  of  deep 
import,  and  In  ite  true  interpretation  is 
found  that  "royal  secret"  from  which  the 
degree  derives  its  name.  This  Camp  ooit- 
stitutes  on  eesentiol  part  of  tbe  furniture 
of  a  Consistoiy  during  an  initiation,  but 
its  explanotiona  are  altogether  esoteric.  It 
is  a  singular  fact,  that  notwithstanding  the 
changes  which  the  degree  must  have  tmder- 
Eone  in  being  transferred  from  the  Twenty- 
fifth  of  one  Rite  to  tbe  Thirty-eeoond  of 
another,  no  alteration  was  ever  made  in 
the  Camp,  which  retains  at  the  present  day 
the  same  form  and  signification  that  were 
orunnally  giren  to  it. 

The  moito  of  the  degree  is  "Spes  mea  in 
Deo  est,"  i,  e^  My  hope  is  in  God. 

SaUune  B<domoD.  (fiaiomm  SvbUme,) 
A  degree  in  the  manuscript  collection  of 
Peuvret. 

SaUlntM,  The.  (let  SvbUmM.)  One  of 
tbe  degrees  c^  the  Ancient  Chapter  (d  der- 

Sabmlsdoil.  Submission  to  the  medlar 
torial  oflSces  <A  his  brethren  in  the  ease  of  a 
dispute  is  a  virtue  recommended  to  the 
Mason,  but  not  necessarily  to  be  enforced. 
In  the  "Charges  of  o  Freemason"  (Consf^ 
MioM,  1723,  p.  66)  it  is  Bud  <vi.,  fl):  "With 
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respect  to  Brothers  or  Fellows  at  law,  the 
Master  and  Brethren  should  kindly  offer 
their  mediation;  which  ought  to  be  thank- 
fully tubmiUed  to  by  the  contending  Brethren; 
and  if  that  submisMon  is  impracticable, 
thev  must,  however,  cairy  on  their  process 
or  lawsuit  without  wrath  or  rancor.'^ 

Subordinate  Lodge.  So  called  to  indicate 
its  subordination  to  the  Grand  Lodge  as  a 
supreme,  superintending  power.   (See  Lodae.) 

SnbordliuiteOfBeers.  In  a  Grand  Lodge, 
all  the  officers  below  the  Grand  Master,  ana 
in  a  Lodge,  all  those  below  the  Worshipful 
Master,  are  styled  Svbordinate  Officers.  So, 
too,  in  all  the  other  branches  of  the  Order,  the 
presiding  officer  is  supreme,  the  rest  Biux>r- 
dinate. 

Sabordlnatlon.  Although  it  is  the  theory 
of  Freemasonry  that  all  the  brethren  are  on  a 
level  of  eauahty,  yet  in  the  practical  work- 
ing of  the  Institution  a  subordination  of  rank 
has  been  always  rigoroushr  observed.  So  the 
Charges  approved  in  1722,  which  had  becm 
collected  by  Anderson  from  the  Old  Constitu- 
tions, say:  ''These  rulers  and  governors,  su- 
preme and  subordinate,  of  the  ancient  Lodge, 
are  to  be  obeyed  in  their  respective  stations 
by  all  the  Brethren,  accordmg  to  the  Old 
Charges  and  Regulations^  with  all  humility, 
reverence,  love,  and  alacnty."  (ConstUuHana, 
1723,  p.  62.) 

Substitute  Ark.    See  Ark,  SybstUuU. 

Substitute  Candidate.  An  arrangement 
resorted  to  in  the  Royal  Arch  Degree  of  the 
American  system,  so  as  to  oomjply  yrojonna 
with  the  requisitions  of  the  ntiiaL  lii  the 
English,  Scotch,  and  Irish  systems,  there  is  no 
regulation  requuing  the  presence  of  three  can- 
didates, and,  therefore,  tne  practise  of  employ- 
ing substitutes  is  unknown  in  those  countries. 
In  the  United  States  the  usage  has  prevailed 
from  a  very  early  period,  although  opposed  at 
various  times  by  conscientious  Companions, 
who  thought  that  it  was  an  improi>er  evasion 
of  the  law.  Finally,  the  question  as  to  the 
employment  of  substitutes  came  before  the 
General  Grand  Chapter  in  September,  1872, 
when  it  was  decided,  by  a  vote  of  ninety-one 
to  thirty,  that  the  use  of  substitutes  is  not  in 
violation  of  the  ritu^  of  Royal  Arch  Masonrv 
or  the  installation  charges  delivered  to  a  High 
Priest.  The  use  of  them  was  therefore  au- 
thorized, but  the  Chapters  were  eidiorted  not 
to  have  recourse  to  them  except  in  cases  of 
emergency;  an  unnecessary  ^hortation,  it 
would  seem,  since  it  was  only  in  such  cases 
that  they  bad  been  employed. 

Substitute  Grand  Master.  The  third 
officer  ui  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Scotland.  He 
presides  over  the  Craft  in  the  absence  of  the 
Grand  and  Deputy  Grand  Masters.  The 
office  was  created  m  the  vear  1738.  He  is 
appointed  by  the  Grand  Master  annually. 

Substitute  Word.  This  is  an  expression 
of  very  significant  suMestion  to  the  thought- 
ful Master  Mason.  If  the  Word  is,  in  Ma- 
sonry, a  symbol  of  Divine  TVuth ;  if  the  search 
for  the  Word  is  a  symbol  of  the  search  for  that 
Truth;  if  the  Los^  Word  symbolises  the  idea 


that  Divine  Truth  has  not  been  found,  then 
the  5ii&8<ttu(e  Ward  is  a  symbol  of  the  unsuc- 
cessful search  after  Divine  Truth  and  the  at- 
tainment in  this  life,  of  which  the  first  Temple 
is  a  type,  of  what  is  only  an  approximation  to 
it.  The  idea  of  a  substitute  word  and  its  his- 
tory is  to  be  found  in  the  oldest  rituaJs  of  the 
last  century;  but  the  phrase  itself  is  of  more 
recent  date,  being  the  result  of  the  fuller  de- 
velopment of  Masonic  science  and  philosophy. 
The  history  of  the  substitute  word  has  oeen 
an  unfortunate  one.  Subjected  from  a  very 
early  period  to  a  mutilation  of  form,  it  under- 
went an  entire  chanse  in  some  Rites,  after  the 
introduction  of  the  nigh  degrees;  most  prob- 
ably through  the  influence  of  the  Stuart  Ma^ 
sons,  who  sought  by  an  entirely  new  word  to 
give  a  reference  to  the  unfortunate  repre- 
sentative of  that  house  as  the  similitude  otthe 
stricken  builder.  (See  Macbenac.)  And  so 
it  has  come  to  pass  that  there  are  now  two 
substitutes  in  use,  of  entirely  different  form 
and  meaning;  one  used  on  the  Continent  of 
Europe,  and  one  in  England  and  this  country. 
It  IS  difficult  in  this  case,  where  almost  all 
the  knowledge  that  we  can  have  of  the  subject 
is  so  scanty,  to  determine  the  exact  time  when 
or  the  way  in  which  the  new  word  was  intro- 
duced. But  there  is,  I  think,  abundant  in- 
ternal evidence  in  the  words  themselves  as 
to  their  appropriateness  and  the  languages 
whence  they  came  (the  one  being  pure  He- 
brew, and  the  other,  I  think,  Gaefic),  as  wcdl 
as  from  the  testimony  of  old  rituals,  to  show 
that  the  word  in  use  in  the  United  States  is 
the  true  word,  and  was  the  one  in  use  bdfore 
the  revival. 

Both  of  these  words  have,  however,  unfor- 
tunately been  translated  by  persons  ignorant 
of  the  languages  whence  they  are  derived,  so 
that  the  most  mcorrect  and  even  absurd  inter- 
pretations of  their  significations  have  been 
given.  The  word  in  universal  use  in  this 
coimtry  has  been  translated  as  "rottenness  in 
the  bone,"  or  "the  builder  is  dead,"  or  by  sev- 
eral other  phrases  equally  as  far  from  the  true 
meaning. 

The  correct  word  has  been  mutilated. 
Properly,  it  consists  of  four  syllables,  for  the 
last  syllable,  as  it  is  now  pronounced,  should 
be  cuvided  into  two.  These  four  syl- 
lables compose  three  Hebrew  words,  which 
constitute  a  perfect  and  grammatical  phrase, 
appropriate  to  the  occasion  of  their  utterance. 
But  to  imderstand  them,  the  scholar  must 
seek  the  meaning  in  each  syllable,  and  com- 
bine the  whole.  In  the  language  of  Apuleius, 
I  must  forbear  to  enlarge  upon  these  holy 
mysteries. 

Succession  to  the  Chair.  The  regula- 
tions adopted  in  1721  by  the  Grand  Lodge  of 
England  have  been  generally  esteemed  as 
setting  forth  the  ancient  landmarks  of  the 
Order.  But  certain  regulations,  which  were 
adopted  on  the  25th  of  November,  1723,  as 
amendments  to  or  explanatory  of  these,  being 
enacted  under  the  same  authority,  and  abnost 
by  the  same  persons,  can  scarcely  be  less  bind- 
ing upon  the  Order  than  the  original  regu- 
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lationa.  Both  these  ooippflatioiis  of  M»» 
sonic  law  r^er  eipreBsly  to  the  subject  of  the 
succession  to  the  ofaair  on  the  death  or  re- 
moval of  the  Master. 

The  old  regulation  of  1721,  in  the  second 
of  the  thirty-nine  articles  adopted  in  that 
year,  is  in  the  following  words: 

"In  case  of  death  or  sickness,  or  necessary 
absence  of  the  Master,  the  Senior  Warden 
shall  act  as  Master  pro  tempore,  if  no  brother 
is  present  who  has  been  Master  of  that  Lodge 
b^ore.  For  the  absent  Master's  authority 
reverts  to  the  last  Masterpresent.  though  he 
cannot  ad  UM  the  Senior  Warden  has  congre- 
gated the  Lodge,"    (CorM^itu^iorM,  1738,  p.  163.) 

The  words  in  italics  indicate  that  even  at 
that  time  the  power  of  calling  the  brethren 
together  and  ''setting  them  to  work,''  which 
KB  technically  called  ''congregating  the  Lodge," 
was  supposed  to  be  vested  in  the  Senior 
Wiurden  alone  during  the  absence  of  the 
Master;  although,  perhaps,  from  a  supposition 
that  he  had  greater  eicperience,  the  difficult 
duty  of  presicung  over  the  communication  was 
entrusted  to  a  Past  Master.  The  re^julation  is, 
however,  contradictory  in  its  provisions.  For 
if  the  "last  Master  present '^  could  not  act, 
that  is,  could  not  exercise  the  authority  of  the 
Master  until  the  Senior  Warden  had  congre- 
gated the  Lodge,  then  it  is  evident  that  the 
authority  of  the  Master  did  not  revert  to  him 
in  an  unqualified  sense,  for  that  officer  re- 
quired no  such  concert  nor  consent  on  the  part 
of  the  Warden,  but  could  congr^ate  the 
Lo^  himsetf . 

This  evident  contradiction  in  the  languajge 
of  the  regulation  probably  caused,  in  a  bnef 
period,  a  further  examination  of  the  ancient 
usaee,  and  accordingly  on  the  25th  of  No- 
veEnber,  1723,  a  very  little  more  than  two 
years  after,  the  following  regulation  was 
adopted: 

"If  a  Master  (tf  a  particular  Lodge  is  de- 
posed or  demits,  the  Senior  Warden  shall 
forthwith  fill  the  Master's  chair  till  the  next 
time  of  choosing;  and  ever  since,  in  the  Mas- 
ter's absence,  he  fills  the  chair,  even  though  a 
•  former  Master  bepresent."     (Ibid.) 

The  present  Constitution  of  the  Crrand 
Lodge  (H  England  appears,  however,  to  have 
been  formed  rather  m  reference  to  the  regu- 
lation of  1721  than  to  that  of  1723.  It  pre- 
scribes that  on  the  death,  removajL  or  incar 
pacity  of  the  Master  the  Senior  Warden,  or 
m  his  absence,  the  Junior  Warden,  or  in  his 
absence,  the  immediate  Past  Master,  or  in  his 
absence,  the  Senior  Past  Master.  "  shall  act  as 
Master  in  summoning  the  Lodge,  imtO  the 
next  installation  of  Master."  (Role  141.) 
But  the  English  Ck)nstitution  goes  on  to  direct 
that,  "in  the  Master's  absence,  the  immediate 
Past  Master,  or  if  he  be  absent,  the  Senior 
Past  Master  of  the  Lodge  present  shall  take 
the  chair,  ^d  if  no  Past  Master  of  the 
Lod^  be  present,  then  the  Senior  Warden,  or 
in  his  absence  the  Junior  Warden,  shall  rule 
the  Lodge." 

Here  again  we  find  ourselves  involved  in  the 
intricacies  of  a  diyided  sovereignty.    The 


Senior  Warden  congregates  the  Lodge,  but  a 
Past  Master  rules  it.  And  if  the  Warden 
refuses  to  perform  his  part  of  the  duty,  then 
the  Past  Master  will  have  no  Lodge  to  rule. 
So  that,  after  all,  it  appears  that  of  &e  two  the 
authority  of  the  Semor  Warden  is  the  greater. 

But  in  this  country  the  usage  has  always 
conformed  to  the  regulation  of  1723,  as  is  ap- 
parent from  a  glance  at  our  rituals  and  moni- 
torial works. 

Webb,  in  his  Freemaaon^  Monitor  (edition 
of  1806),  lays  down  the  rule,  that  "in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  Master,  the  Senior  Warden  is  to 
govern  the  Lodge";  and  that  officer  receives 
annually,  in  every  Lodge  in  the  United  States, 
on  the  night  of  his  installation,  a  chaarge  to 
that  effect.  It  must  be  remembered,  too, 
that  we  are  not  indebted  to  Webb  himself  for 
this  charge,  but  that  he  borrowed  it,  word  f ot 
word,  from  Preston,  who  wrote  long  before, 
and  who^  in  his  turn,  extracted  it  from  the  rit- 
uals which  were  in  force  at  the  time  of  his 
writing. 

In  uie  United  States,  accordingly,  it  has 
been  held,  that  on  the  death  or  removal  of  the 
Master,  his  authority  descends  to  the  Senior 
Warden,  who  may.  however,  by  courtesy, 
offer  the  chair  to  a  Past  Master  present,  after 
the  Lodge  has  been  congjregated. 

There  is  some  confusion  in  relation  to  the 
question  of  who  is  to  be  the  successor  of  the 
Master,  which  arises  partly  from  the  contra- 
diction between  the  regulations  of  1721  and 
1723,  and  partly  from  the  contradiction  in  dif- 
ferent clauses  of  the  regulation  of  1723  itself. 
But  whether  the  Senior  Warden  or  a  Past 
Master  is  to  succeed,  the  regulation  of  1721 
makes  no  provision  for  an  election,  but  im- 
plies that  the  vacancy  shall  be  temporarily 
supplied  during  the  official  term,  while  that  of 
1723  expressly  states  that  such  temporary  suo- 
oession  shall  continue  "till  the  next  time  of 
choosing,"  or,  in  the  words  of  the  present  En^ 
lish  Constitution,  "until  the  next  installation 
of  Master." 

But,  in  addition  to  the  authority  of  the  an« 
dent  regulation  and  general  and  uniform 
usage,  reason  and  justice  seem  to  require  that 
the  vacancy  shall  not  be  supplied  permanently 
until  the  regular  time  of  election.  By  holdhig 
the  election  at  an  earlier  period,  the  Senior 
Warden  is  deprived  of  his  right,  as  a  member, 
to  become  a  candidate  for  the  vacant  office. 
For  the  Senior  Warden  having  been  regularly 
installed,  has  of  course  been  duly  obligated  to 
serve  in  the  office  to  which  he  had  been  elected 
during  the  full  term.  If  then  an  election 
takes  place  before  the  expiration  of  that  term, 
he  must  be  excluded  from  the  list  of  candi- 
dates, beouise,  if  elected,  he  could  not  vacate 
his  present  office  without  a  violation  of  his 
obliff&tion.  The  same  disabilitjr  would  affect 
the  Junior  Warden,  who  by  a  similar  obliga- 
tion is  bound  to  the  faithful  dischitf^  of 
his  duties  in  the  South.  So  that  by  anticipat- 
ing the  election,  the  two  most  prominent  offi- 
cers of  the  Lodge,  and  the  two  most  likely  to 
succeed  tiie  Master  in  due  course  of  rotation, 
wculd  be  ezdttded  from  the  chance  of  promo- 
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tion.  A  grievoiiB  wrong  would  thus  be  done 
to  these  dfioers.  which  no  Dispensation  cl  a 
Grand  Master  should  be  permitted  to  inflict. 
But  even  if  the  Wardens  were  not  ambitious 
of  office,  or  were  not  likely,  under  any  circum- 
stances, to  be  elected  to  the  vacant  office,  an- 
other oDJeotion  arises  to  the  anticipation  of  an 
election  for  Master  which  is  worthy  of  consid- 
eration. 


The  Wardens,  having  been  installed  under 
the  solemnity  of  an  obligation  to  discharge  the 
duties  ci  their  respective  offices  to  the  t^  of 
their  ability,  and  the  Senior  Warden  having 
been  expresuy  charged  that  ''in  the  absence 
of  the  Master  he  is  to  rule  the  Lodge,"  a  con- 
scientious Senior  Warden  mi^t  very  natur- 
ally feel  that  he  was  neglectmg  these  duties 
and  violating  this  obligation,  by  permitting 
the  office  which  he  has  sworn  to  temporarily 
occupy  in  the  absence  of  his  Master  to  be  per- 
manently filled  by  any  other  person. 

On  the  whole,  then,  the  old  regulations,  as 
well  as  ancient,  uninterrupted,  and  uniform 
usage  and  the  principles  of  reason  and  justice, 
seem  imperatively  to  require  that,  on  the 
death  or  removal  of  the  Master,  the  cnair  shall 
be  occupied  temporarily  until  the  regular  time 
of  dection;  and  although  the  law  is  not 
equailv  eamlicit  in  relation  to  the  person  who 
shall  fill  that  temporary  position,  the  weight 
of  law  and  precedent  seems  to  incline  toward 
the  principle  that  the  authority  of  the  absent 
Master  shall  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
Senior  Warden, 

Saccoth*  An  ancient  city  of  Palestine, 
about  forty-five  nules  northeast  of  Jerusalem, 
and  tiie  site  of  which  is  now  occupied  by  the 
village  of  Seikoot,  It  is  the  place  near  which 
Hiram  Abif  cast  the  sacred  vessels  for  the 
Temple.     (See  Clay  Orwmd.) 

Sufferer*  (S&uffrant,)  The  Second  De- 
nee  of  the  Order  of  Initiated  Knights  and 
Kothers  of  Asia. 

Summons.  A  wamins  to  appear  at  the 
meeting  of  a  Lodge  or  otner  Masonic  body. 
*nie  custom  of  summoning  the  members  of  a 
Lodge  to  every  communication,  although  now 
often  neglected,  is  of  very  ancient  date,  and 
was  generally  observed  up  to  a  very  recent 
poriod.  In  the  Anderson  Charges  of  1722, 
it  is  said:  ''In  ancient  times,  no  Master  or 
FeUow  could  be  absent  from  the  Lod^  es- 
pecially when  warned  to  I4>pear  at  it,  without 
mcumng  a  sevoe  censure.''  (ConadhsHont, 
1723,  p.  51.)  In  the  Constitutions  of  the 
Cooke  MS.,  about  1460,  we  are  told  that  the 
Masters  and  FeUows  were  to  befcrtwamed  to 
oome  to  the  congregations.  (L  902.)  All  the 
old  records,  and  the  testimony  of  writers  since 
the  revival,  diow  that  it  was  always  the  usage 
to  summon  the  members  to  att^ia  the  meet- 
ings of  the  General  Assemblv  or  the  particular 
Lodges.  A  summons  of  a  Lodge  is  often  im- 
prop^ly  or  Ol^ally  worded  aira  care  should 
be  taken  when  issued. 

Son.  Hardly  any  of  the  qfmbob  of  Ma- 
sonry are  mom  i^^x>rtant  in  their  signification 
or  more  extensive  m  thdr  application  than  the 
As  the  Bouroe  of  material  hght^  it  re- 


minds the  Mason  of  that  inteHectusl  light  of 
which  he  is  in  constant  search.  But  it  is  e»> 
pecially  as  the  ruler  of  the  day,  giving  to  it  a 
beginning  and  end,  and  a  regular  course  oS 
hours,  tlukt  the  sun  is  presented  as  a  Masonic 
symboL  Hence,  of  the  three  lesser  Hfl^ts,  we 
are  told  that  one  represents  or  svmbouxes  the 
sun.  one  the  moon,  and  one  the  Master  of  the 
Lodge,  because,  as  the  sun  rules  the  day  and 
the  moon  governs  the  nidit,  so  shoiud  the 
Worshipful  Master  rule  and  govern  his  Lodge 
with  egual  regularity  and  precision.  And 
this  is  m  strict  analogy  with  other  Masonic 

rboliams.  For  if  the  Lodge  is  a  symbol  of 
world,  which  is  thus  governed  in  its 
changes  of  times  and  seasons  by  the  sun,  it  is 
evident  that  the  Master  who  governs  the 
Lodpe,  controlling  its  time  of  opening  and 
closing,  and  the  work  which  it  should  do,  must 
be  symboliaed  by  the  sun.  The  heraklic  defi- 
nition of  the  sun  as  a  bearing  fits  most  l^>po- 
sitelv  to  the  symbolism  of  the  sovereignly  of 
the  Master.  Thus  GwiUim  says:  "The  sun 
is  the  erjrmbol  of  sovereignty,  the  hiero|^}rphic 
of  royalty;  it  doth  signify  absolute  authoritv." 
This  representation  (d  the  sun  as  a  i^ymbol  of 
authority,  while  it  explains  the  reference  to 
the  Master,  enables  us  to  amplify  its  meaning, 
and  apply  it  to  the  three  sources  of  authority 
in  the  Lodge,  and  accoimts  for  the  reefpective 
positions  oitne  officers  wielding  this  authcnrity . 
The  Master,  therefore,  in  the  £ast  is  a  ^mbol 
of  the  rising  sun;  the  Junior  Warden  m  the 
South,  of  the  Meridian  Sun:  and  the  Senior 
Warden  in  the  West,  of  the  Setting  Sun.  So 
in  the  mysteries  of  India,  the  chief  officers 
were  placed  in  the  east,  the  west,  and  the 
south,  respectively,  to  represent  Brahma^  or 
the  rising;  Vishnu,  or  the  setting;  and  Siva, 
or  the  meridian  sun.  And  in  the  Druidical 
rites,  the  Arch-druid,  seated  in  the  east,  was 
assisted  by  two  other  officers — the  one  in  the 
west  representing  the  naoon,  and  the  other  in 
the  south  representing  the  meridian  sun. 

This  triple  division  of  the  government  of  a 
IxM^e  by  three  officers,  representatives  of  the 
sun  m  his  three  manifestations  in  the  east, 
south,  and  west,  will  remind  us  of  similar  ideas 
in  the  irsrmbolism  of  antiouity.  In  the  Orphic 
mjTstenes,  it  was  taught  that  the  sun  generated 
from  an  em.  burst  forth  with  power  to  tripli- 
cate himsdOt  by  his  own  unassisted  energy. 
Suprone  power  seems  ahrays  to  have  been 
associatea  in  the  ancient  mind  with  a  three- 
fold division.  Thus  the  sign  of  authority 
was  indicated  by  the  three^orked  li^tning  of 
Jove,  the  trident  of  Nq[>tune,  and  the  thiee- 
headed  Cerberus  of  Phito.  The  government 
of  the  Universe  was  divided  between  these 
three  sons  of  Saturn.  The  diaste  goddess 
ruled  the  earth  as  Diana,  the  heavens  as 
Luna,  and  the  infernal  regions  as  Hecate^ 
whence  her  rites  were  only  performed  in  a 
place  where  three  roads  met. 

The  sun  is  then  presented  to  us  in  Masonry 
first  as  a  symbol  (tf  hcht,  but  then  more  em- 
phatically as  a  symbm  of  sovereign  authority. 

But,  says  Wemyss  (iSjpnb,  Lang,),  speaking 
of  Scriptural  qymHolism,  "theaun  may  be  con* 
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•idered  to  be  an  emblem  of  Divine  Truth/' 
because  the  sun  or  light,  of  which  it  is  the 
source,  ''is  not  only  manifest  in  itself,  but 
makes  other  things;  so  one  truth  detects,  re- 
veds,  and  manifests  another,  as  all  truths  are 
dq)endent  on,  and  oonnectea  with,  each  other 
more  or  less."  And  this  again  is  appUcable  to 
the  Masonic  doctrine  which  makes  the  Master 
the  symbol  of  the  sun;  for  as  the  sun  dis- 
closes and  makes  manifest,  by  the  opening  of 
day,  what  had  been  hidden  in  the  darkness  of 
night,  so  the  Master  of  the  Lodge,  as  the  ana- 
logue of  the  ancient  hierojphant  or  explainer 
€d  the  mysteries,  makes  Divine  truth  nianif  est 
to  the  neophyte,  who  had  been  hitherto  in 
intellectual  darkness,  and  reveals  the  hidden 
or  esoteric  lessons  of  mitiation. 

San  of  Mercy»  Society  of  the.  Of  this 
Society  little  is  Imown,  but  Antoine  Joseph 
Pemetty ,  the  presumed  author  of  the  Twenty- 
eighth  Degree,  A.  A.  Scottish  Rite,  became  a 
devotee  to  it,  and  induced  Swedenoorg  to  be- 
come a  member.  Its  central  point  appears 
to  have  been  Avi(;non  and  Montpellier;  and 
its  nature  Hermetic. 

San,  Knight  of  the.  Qe&  Knight  of  the  Sun. 

San»  Moon»  and  Stars.  The  plates  pre- 
fixed to  the  Hieroglyphic  Chart  of  Jeremy 
Cross  contain  a  page  on  which  axe  delineated 
a  sun,  moon,  seven  stars,  and  a  comet,  which 
has  been  copied  into  the  later  illustrated  edi- 
tions of  Wdi>b's  MonitoTf  and  is  now  to  be 
found  in  all  the  modem  Masters'  carpets.  In 
the  connection  in  which  they  are  there  placed 
th^  have  no  symbolic  meaning  altnough 
many  have  erroneously  considered  that  they 
have.  The  sun  and  moon  are  not  symbols  in 
the  Third,  but  only  in  the  First  Degree;  the 
stars  are  a  symbol  m  the  high  degrees,  a  id  the 
oomet  is  no  symbol  at  alL  They  are  amply 
mnemonic  in  character,  and  intended  to  im- 
press on  the  memory,  by  a  pictured  represen- 
tation of  the  object,  a  passage  in  the  Webb 
lectures  iakesi  from  the  Prestonian,  which  is 
in  these  words:  "The  All-seeing  Eye.  whom 
the  sun,  moon,  and  stars  obey,  ana  under 
whose  watchful  care  even  comets  perform  their 
stupendous  revolutions,  pervades  the  inmost 
recesses  of  the  human  neart.  and  will  reward 
us  according  to  our  merits.''  It  would  have 
been  more  ^editable  to  the  symbolic  learning 
of  Cross,  if  he  had  omitted  these  plates  from 
his  collection  of  Masonic  sjrmbols.  At  least 
the  too  common  error  of  mistaking  them  for 
^}rmbols  in  the  Third  D^;ree  would  have  been 
avoided. 

Son-Worship.  Sir  William  Jones  has  re- 
marked that  two  of  the  principal  sources  of 
mythology  were  a  wild  admiration  of  the 
heavenlybodies,  particularly  the  sun,  and  an 
inordinate  respect  paid  to  the  memory  of  {pow- 
erful, wise,  and  virtuous  ancestors,  especially 
the  founders  of  kingdoms,  legislators,  and  war- 
riors. To  the  latter  cause  we  may  attribute 
the  euhemerism  of  the  Greeks  and  the  shinto- 
ism  of  the  Chinese.  But  in  the  former  we 
shall  find  the  origin  of  sun-worship  the  oldest 
and  by  far  the  most  prevalent  of  all  the  an- 
aaQt 


Eusebius  says  that  the  Phoenicians  and  the 
Egyptians  were  the  first  who  ascribed  divinity 
to  the  sun.  But  long — ^veiy  long— before  these 
ancient  peoples  the  primevaJ  race  c^  Aiyans 
worshiped  the  solar  orb  in  his  various  manifes- 
tations asthe  produoerof  light.  "  In  the  Veda." 
says  a  native  commentator,  "there  are  only 
three  deities:  Surya  in  heaven,  Indra  in  the 
sky,  and  Agni  on  the  earth."  But  Surya, 
Indra,  Agni  are  but  manifestations  of  God  in 
the  sun,  the  bright  sky,  and  Uie  fire  derived 
from  the  solar  light,  in  the  prof oundly  poetic 
ideas  of  the  Vedic  hymns  we  find  perpetual 
allusion  to  the  sun  with  his  life-bestowing  rays. 
Everywhere  in  the  East,  amidst  its  brilliant 
skies,  the  sun  claimed,  as  the  glorious  mani- 
festation of  Deity,  the  adoration  of  those  prim- 
itive peoples,  llie  Persians,  the  Assyrians, 
the  CnaJaeans — all  worshiped  the  sun.  The 
Gredcs,  a  more  inteUectiLEd  people,  gave  a 
poetic  form  to  the  grosser  idea,  and  adored 
Apollo  or  Dionysius  as  the  sun-^od. 

Sun-worship  was  introduced  mto  the  mys- 
teries not  as  a  material  idolatry,  but  as  the 
means  of  expressing  an  idea  of  restoration  to 
life  from  death,  drawn  from  the  diuly  nap- 
pearance  in  the  east  of  the  solar  orb  after  its 
nightly  disappearance  in  the  west.  To  liie 
sun,  too,  as  the  regenerator  or  revivifier  of  all 
things,  is  the  Phallic  worship,  which  made  a 
prominent  part  of  the  mysteries,  to  be  attrib- 
uted. From  the  Mithraic  initiations,  in  which 
sun-worship  played  so  important  a  part,  the 
Gnostics  derived  many  of  their  oymbols. 
These,  a^^ain.  exercised  their  infiuence  upon 
the  Medieval  Freemasons.  Thus  it  is  tnat 
the  sun  has  become  so  prominent  in  the  Ma- 
sonic system;  not,  of  course,  as  an  object  of 
worship,  but  purely  as  a  symbol,  the  inter- 
pretation of  which  presents  itself  in  many  dif- 
lerentways.     (jBeeSun.) 

Snperexcdlent  Masons.  Dr.  Oliver  de- 
votes the  fifteenth  lecture  of  his  Hietorical 
Landmarka  (vol.  i.,  pp.  401-438)  to  an  essay 
"On  the  number  and  classification  of  the 
Workmen  at  the  building  of  King  Solomon's 
Temple."  His  statement,  based  entirely  on 
old  lectures  and  legends,  is  that  there  were 
nine  Masons  of  supereminent  ability  who 
were  called  Superexcellent  Masons,  and  ^who 

Presided  over  as  many  Lodges  of  Excellent 
lasons,  while  the  mne  Superexcellent  Ma- 
sons formed  also  a  Lodge  over  which  Tito 
Zadok,  Prince  of  Harodim,  presided.  In  a 
note  on  p.  423,  he  r^ers  to  these  Superexcel- 
lent Masons  as  beine  the  same  as  tne  Most 
Excellent  Masters  who  constitute  the  Sixth 
Degree  of  the  American  Rite.  The  theory 
advanced  by  Dr.  OUver  is  not  only  entirely 
unauthenticated  by  historical  evidence  of  any 
kind,  but  also  inconsistent  with  the  ritual  en 
that  degree.  It  is,  in  fact,  merely  a  myth,  and 
not  a  well-constructed  one. 

SaperexceUent  Master.  A  degree  which 
was  originally  an  honorary  or  side  oegree  con- 
ferred by  the  Inspectors-General  of  the  Ancient 
and  Accepted  Scottish  Rite  at  Charleston.  It 
has  since  been  introduced  into  some  of  the 
Royal  and  Select  Councils  of  the  United  StateSi 
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and  there  oonfored  as  an  additional  d 
This  innovation  on  the  regular  series  of 

tic  degrees,  with  which  it  actually  has  no 

torioal  connection,  met  with  great  opposition; 
so  that  the  convention  of  Koyal  and  Select 
Masters,  which  met  at  NewYork  in  June,  1873, 
resolved  to  place  it  in  the  category  of  an  hon- 
orary degree,  which  might  or  mig^t  not  be 
conferred  at  the  option  of  a  Counol,  but  not 
as  an  integral  part  of  the  Bite.  Although  this 
body  had  no  dogmatic  authority,  its  decision 
will  doubtless  have  some  influence  in  settling 
the  question.  The  degree  is  simply  an  en- 
largement of  that  part  of  the  ceremonies  of 
the  Royal  Arch  which  refer  to  the  Temple  de- 
struction. To  that  place  it  belongs,  if  it  be- 
loni^  anjTwhere,  but  has  no  more  to  do  with 
the  ideas  inculcated  in  Cryptic  Masonry,  than 
have  any  of  the  de^prees  lately  invented  for 
modem  secret  societies. 

Whence  the  degree  orimnally  sprang,  it  is 
impossible  to  telL  It  oomd  hardly  have  had 
its  birth  on  the  Continent  of  Europe;  at  least, 
it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  known  to 
Ehiropean  writers.  Neither  Q&dicke  nor  Len- 
ning  mention  it  in  their  Enqfdapediaa;  nor  is 
it  found  in  the  catalogue  of  more  thim  seven 
hundred  degrees  given  by  Thorv  in  his  Acta 
LaUmtorum;  nor  does  Ragon  aUude  to  it  in 
his  TuUeur  Gin^ral,  although  he  has  there 
given  a  list  of  one  hundred  and  fifty-three 
dej^rees  or  modifications  of  the  Master.  Oliver, 
it  IS  true,  speaks  of  it,  but  he  evidently  derived 
his  knowledge  from  an  American  source.  It 
mav  have  heea  manufactured  in  America, 
ana  possibly  by  some  of  those  engaged  in 
founding  the  Scottish  Rite.  The  on^  Cahier 
that  I  ever  saw  of  the  original  ritual,  which  is 
BtiU  in  my  possession,  is  in  the  handwriting  of 
Aleumder  McDonald,  a  very  intelligent  and 
enthusiastic  Mason,  who  was  at  one  time  the 
Grand  Commander  of  the  Supreme  Council 
for  the  Southern  Jurisdiction. 

The  Masonic  legend  of  the  de^ee  of  Super- 
ezoeUent  Master  refers  to  curcumstances 
which  occurred  on  the  last  day  of  the  siege  of 
Jerusalem  by  Nebuzaradan,  the  captain  of  the 
Chaldean  army,  who  had  been  sent  by  Nebu- 
chadnezzar to  destroy  the  city  and  Temple, 
aa  a  just  punishment  of  the  Jewish  king  Zede- 
Idah  for  his  perfidy  and  rebellion.  It  occu- 
pies, therefore,  precisely  that  point  of  time 
which  is  embraceid  in  that  part  of  the  Ro^al 
Arch  Degree  which  represents  the  destruction 
of  the  Temple,  and  the  carrying  of  the  Jews  in 
captivity  to  Babylon.  It  is^  in  fact,  an  exem- 
plification and  extension  of  that  part  of  the 
Roval  Arch  Degree. 

As  to  the  symbolic  design  of  the  degree,  it  is 
ver]r  evident  that  its  legend  and  ceremonies 
are  intended  to  inculcate  that  important  Ma- 
sonic virtue — fidelity  to  vows.  Zedekiah,  the 
wicked  King  of  Judah,  is,  by  the  modem  ritual- 
ists who  have  symbolized  the  degree,  adopted 
verv  appropriately  as  the  symbol  of  perndy; 
and,  the  severe  but  well-deserved  pumshment 
which  was  inflicted  on  him  by  the  King  of 
Babylon  is  set  forth  in  the  lecture  as  a  great 
moral  lesson,  whose  object  is  to  warn  the  recip- 


ient of  the  fatal  effects  that  will  ensue  from  a 
violation  of  his  sacred  obligations.* 
Superintendent  of  Works,  Grmnd.    An 

officer  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  England,  who  is 
appointed  annually  by  the  Grand  Master. 
He  should  be  well  skilled  in  geometry  and 
architecture.  His  duty  is  to  advise  with  the 
Board  of  General  Purposes  on  all  plans  of 
building  or  edifices  undertaken  by  the  Grand 
Lodge,  and  furnish  plans  and  estimates  for  the 
same;  to  superintend  their  construction,  and 
see  that  they  are  oonf  onoable  to  the  plans  ap- 
proved by  the  Grand  Master,  the  Grand 
Lodge,  and  the  Board  of  General  Purpoees: 
to  suggest  improvements,  and  make  an  annual 
report  on  the  condition  of  all  the  Grand  Lodge 
edifices.  The  office  is  not  known  in  the  Grand 
Lodges  of  this  country,  but  where  there  is  a 
temple  or  hall  bdongin^  to  a  Grand  Lodge,  the 
duty  of  attending  to  it  is  referred  to  a  hall 
committee,  which,  when  necessary,  engages 
the  services  of  a  professional  architect. 

Superior.  The  Sixth  and  last  degree  of 
the  German  Union  of  the  Twenty-two. 

Snperiorsy  Unknown*  »ee  Unknown 
Superiors. 

Buper-Masonlc.  Ragon  {Orth.  Ma^m., 
p.  73)  calls  the  high  degrees,  as  being  beyond 
Ancient  Craft  Maaonry,  '*  Grades  super  Ma- 
(^onniques." 

Snpplantlnf  •  All  the  Old  Constitutions, 
without  exception,  contain  a  charge  against 
one  Fellow  supplanting  another  in  his  work. 
Thus,  for  instance,  the  third  charge  in  the 
Harleian  MS..  No.  2064,  says: '' Alsoe  that  noe 
maister  nor  lellowe  shall  subplant  others  of 
their  worke,  that  is  to  say,  if  they  haue  taken  a 
worke  or  stand  maister  <»  a  Lord's  worke,  y* 
shall  not  put  him  out  of  it  if  he  be  able  of 
cuning  to  end  the  worke."  From  this  we  de- 
rive the  modem  doctrine  that  one  Lodge  can- 
not interfere  with  the  work  of  another,  and 
that  a  candidate  beginning  his  initiation  in  a 
Lodge  must  finish  it  m  the  same  Lodge. 

Supports  of  the  Lodge.  The  symbolism 
connected  with  the  supports  of  the  Lodge  is 
one  of  the  earliest  and  most  extensively  preva- 
lent in  the  Order.  The  oldest  Catedusm  of 
the  eighteenth  century  gives  it  in  these  words: 

''Q.  What  supports  your  Lodge? 

"A.  Three  great  PiUars. 

''Q.  What  are  their  names? 

"A.  Wisdom,  Strength,  and  Beauty. 

"Q.  Who  doth  the  Pillar  of  Wisdom  repre- 
sent? 

"A.  The  Master  in  the  East. 

"Q.  Who  doth  the  Pillar  of  Strength  repre- 
sent? 

"A.  The  Senior  Warden  in  the  West. 

''Q.  Who  doth  the  Pillar  of  Beauty  repre- 
sent? 

''A.  The  Junior  Warden  in  the  South. 

"Q,  Why  should  the  Master  represent  the 
Pillar  of  Wisdom? 

''A.  Because  he  gives  instructions  to  the 
Crafts  to  carry  on  their  work  in  a  proper  man- 
ner, with  good  harmony. 

''Q.  Why  should  the  Senior  Warden  repre- 
sent the  Pifiar  of  Strength? 
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"A.  As  the  Sun  sets  to  fimish  the  day,  so 
the  Senior  Warden  stands  in  the  West  to  pav 
the  hirelings  their  wa^es,  which  is  the  strength 
and  support  of  all  business. 

"Q.  Why  should  the  Junior  Warden  repre- 
sent the  Pillar  of  Beauty? 

**A.  Because  he  stands  in  the  South  at  high 
twelve  at  noon,  which  is  the  beauty  of  the  day, 
to  call  the  men  off  from  work  to  refreshment, 
and  to  see  that  they  come  on  again  in  due  time, 
that  the  Master  may  have  pleasure  and  profit 
therein. 

"Q.  Why  is  it  said  that  your  Lodge  is  sup- 

gorted  by  these  three  great  PiUars-^isdom, 
trength,  and  Beauty? 

"A.  Because  Wisdom,  Strength,  and 
Beauty  is  the  finisher  of  all  works,  and  nothing 
can  be  carried  on  without  them. 

"Q.  Why  so,  Brother? 

**A.  Because  there  is  Wisdom  to  contrive, 
Strength  to  support,  and  Beauty  to  adorn." 

Preston  repeats  substantially  (but,  of 
course,  with  an  improvement  of  the  langiu^e) 
this  lecture;  and  he  adds  to  it  the  symbolism 
of  the  three  orders  of  architecture  of  which 
these  pillars  are  said  to  be  composed.  These, 
he  says,  are  the  Tuscan,  Done,  and  Corin- 
thian. The  mistake  of  enumerating  the  Tus- 
can among  the  ancient  orders  was  corrected 
by  subsequent  ritualists.  Preston  also  re- 
ferred the  supports  symbolically  to  the  three 
Ancient  Grand  Masters.  This  symbolism 
was  afterward  transferred  by  Webb  from  the 
First  to  the  Third  Degree. 

Webb,  in  modifying  the  lecture  of  Preston, 
attributed  the  supports  not  to  the  Lodge,  but 
to  the  Institution;  an  unnecessary  alteration, 
since  the  Lodge  is  but  the  type  of  the  Institu- 
tion. His  language  is:  "Our  Institution  is 
said  to  be  supported  by  wisdom,  strength, 
and  b^tuty;  because  it  is  necessary  that  there 
should  be  wisdom  to  contrive,  strength  to  sup- 
port, and  beauty  to  adorn  all  great  and 
important  undertakings."  He  follows  the  an- 
cient reference  of  the  pillars  to  the  three  offi- 
cers, and  adopts  Preston's  symbolism  of  the 
three  orders  of  architecture,  but  he  very  wisely 
substitutes  the  Ionic  for  the  Tuscan.  Hem- 
ming, in  his  lectures  adopted  by  the  Grand 
Lodge  of  England  in  1813,  retained  the  sym- 
bolism of  the  pillars,  but  gave  a  change  in  the 
language.  He  said:  "A  Mason's  Lodge  is 
supported  by  three  grand  pillars.  They  are 
caued  Wisdom,  Strength,  and  Beauty.  Wis- 
dom to  contrive.  Strength  to  support,  and 
Beauty  to  adorn.  Wisdom  to  direct  us  in  all 
our  undertakinj^.  Strength  to  support  us  in 
all  our  difficulties,  and  Beauty  to  adorn  the 
inward  man." 

The  French  Masons  preserve  the  same  sym- 
bolism. Bazot  (Manukj  p.  225)  says:  "Three 
great  pillars  sustain  the  Lodge.  The  first, 
the  emblem  of  wisdom,  is  represented  by  the 
Master  who  sits  in  the  east,  whence  light  and 
his  commands  emanate.  The  second,  the 
emblem  of  strength,  is  represented  by  the 
Senior  Warden,  who  sits  in  the  west,  where  the 
workmen  are  paid,  whose  strength  and  exist- 
ence are  preserved  by  the  wages  which  they 


receive.  The  third  and  last  pillar  is  the  em- 
blem of  beauty;  it  is  represent^  by  the  Junior 
Warden,  who  sits  in  the  south,  because  that 
part  tjrpifies  the  middle  of  the  day,  whose 
beauty  is  perfect;  during  this  time  the  work- 
men repose  from  work;  and  it  is  thence  that 
the  Junior  Warden  sees  them  return  to  the 
Lodge  and  resume  their  labors." 

The  German  Masons  have  also  maintained 
these  three  pillars  in  their  various  rituals. 
Schrdder,  the  author  of  the  most  philosophical 
one,  says:  "The  universal  Lodge,  as  well  as 
every  particular  one,  is  supported  by  three 
great  invisible  columns — ^Wisdom,  Strength, 
and  Beauty;  for  as  eveiy  building  is  plaimea 
and  fashioned  by  Wisdom,  owes  its  durability 
and  solidity  to  Strength,  and  is  made  sym- 
metrical and  harmonious  by  Beauty,  so  oukht 
our  spiritual  building  to  be  designed  by  Wis- 
dom, which  gives  it  the  firm  foundation  of 
Truth,  on  wMch  the  Strength  of  conviction 
may  build,  and  self-knowledge  complete  the 
structure,  and  give  it  permanence  and  contin- 
uance by  means  of  right,  justice,  and  resolute 
perseverance;  and  Beauty  will  finally  adorn 
the  edifice  with  all  the  social  virtues,  with 
brotherly  love  and  union,  with  benevolence, 
kindness,  and  a  comprehensive  philanthropy." 

Stieglits,  in  his  work  On  ike  Old  German 
ArckUectwe  (i., 239) ,  after  complaining  that  the 
building  principles  of  the  old  German  artists 
were  lost  to  us,  because,  considering  them  as 
secrets  of  the  brotherhood,  they  deemed  it 
unlawful  to  commit  them  to  writing,  yet 
thinks  that  enough  may  be  found  in  the  old 
documents  of  the  Fraternity  to  sustain  the 
conjecture  that  these  three  supports  were 
fanuliar  to  the  Operative  Masons.    He  says: 

"Wisdom,  Strength,  and  Beauty  were  hon- 
ored by  them  as  supporting  pillars  for  the  per- 
fect accomplishment  of  the  works;  aiid  thence 
they  considered  them  symbolically  as  es- 
sential pillars  for  the  support  of  the  Lodge. 
Wisdom,  which,  established  on  science,  gives 
invention  to  the  artist,  and  the  right  arrange- 
ment and  appropriate  disposition  of  the  whole 
and  of  all  its  parts;  Strength,  which,  proceed- 
ing from  the  harmonious  balance  of  aJl  the 
forces,  promotes  the  secure  erection  of  the 
building;  and  Beauty,  which,  manifested  in 
God's  creation  of  the  world,  aaoms  the  work 
and  makes  it  perfect." 

I  can  hardly  doubt,  from  the  early  appear- 
ance of  this  symbol  ot  the  three  supports,  and 
from  its  unclmnped  form  in  all  countries,  that 
it  dates  its  origin  from  a  period  earlier  than 
the  revival  in  1717,  and  that  it  may  be  traced 
to  the  Operative  Masons  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
where  Stieglitz  says  it  existed. 

One  thing  is  clear,  that  the  symbol  is  not 
found  among  those  of  the  Gnostics,  and  was 
not  familiar  to  the  Rosicrucians;  and,  there- 
fore, out  of  the  three  sources  of  our  symbol- 
ism— Gnosticism,  Rosicrucianism,  and  Oper- 
ative Masonry — ^it  is  most  probable  that  it 
has  been  derived  from  the  last. 

When  the  high  degrees  were  fabricated,  and 
Christianity  b^an  to  furnish  its  symbds  and 
doctrine  to  the  new  Masonry,  the  old  Temple 
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of  Solomon  was  by  Bome  of  them  abandoned, 
and  that  other  temple  adopted  to  which 
Christ  had  referred  when  he  said,  ''Destroy 
this  temple,  and  in  three  days  I  will  raise  it 
up."  Tae  old  supports  of  wisdom,  strength, 
and  beauty,  which  bad  sufficed  for  the  Gothic 
builders,  and  which  they,  borrowing  them  from 
the  results  of  their  labors  on  the  cathedrals, 
had  applied  symbolically  to  their  Lodges, 
were  macaxded,  and  more  spiritual  supports 
for  a  more  spiritual  temple  were  to  be  selected. 
There  had  been  a  new  cuspensation,  and  there 
was  to  be  a  new  temple.  The  great  doctrine 
of  that  new  dispensation  was  to  furnish  the 
supporting  Dillflurs  for  the  new  temple.  In 
these  high  Christianised  degrees  we  therefore 
no  longer  find  the  columns  of  Wisdom, 
Stren^,  and  Beauty,  but  the  spiritual  ones 
of  FaiUi,  Hope,  and  Cnarity. 

But  the  lorm  of  the  symbolism  is  un- 
changed. The  East,  the  West,  and  the  South 
are  still  the  spots  wnere  we  find  the  new,  as 
we  did  the  old,  pillars.  Thus  the  triangle  is 
presenred;  for  the  triangle  is  the  Masonic 
symbol  of  God,  who  is,  after  all,  the  true  sup- 
port of  the  Lodge. 

Sapreme  Authority.  The  supreme  au- 
thority in  Masonry  is  that  dogmatic  power 
froin  whose  decisions  there  is  no  appeal.  At 
the  bead  of  every  Rite  there  is  a  supreme  au- 
thority which  controls  and  directs  the  acts  of 
all  suborduiate' bodies  of  the  Rite.  In  the 
United  States,  and  in  the  American  Rite 
which  is  there  practised,  it  would,  at  the  first 

S lance,  appear  that  the  supreme  authority  is 
ivided.  That  of  symbolic  Lodges  is  vested 
in  Grand  Lodges,  of  Royal  Arch  Chapters  in 
Grand  Chapters,  of  Royal  and  Select  Coun- 
cils in  Grand  Councils,  and  of  Commanderies 
of  Knights  Templar  in  the  Grand  Encamp- 
ment. And  so  far  as  ritualistic  questions  and 
matters  of  internal  arrangemeoit  are  concerned, 
the  supreme  authority  is  so  divided.  But  the 
supreme  authorit^r  of  Masonry  in  each  State 
is  actuaUy  vested  in  the  Grand  Lodse  of  that 
State.  It  is  universally  reoonuzed  as  Ma- 
sonic law  that  a  Mason  expelled  or  suspended 
by  the  Grand  Lddge,  or  by  a  subordinate 
Jjodge  with  the  approval  and  confirmation  of 
the  Grand  Lodge,  thereby  stands  expelled  or 
suspended  from  Royal  Arch,  from  Crjrptic, 
ana  from  Templar  Masonry.  The  same  rules 
apply  to  the  A.  and  A.  S.  Rite.  Nor  can  he 
be  permitted  to  visit  any  of  the  bodies  in  either 
of  these  divisions  of  the  Rite  so  long  as  he  re- 
mains under  the  ban  of  expulsion  of  the  Grand 
Lodge.  So  the  status  or  condition  of  every 
Mason  in  the  Jurisdiction  is  controlled  by  the 
Grand  Lodge,  from  whose  action  on  that  sub- 
ject there  ia  no  appeal.  The  Masonic  life  and 
death  of  every  member  of  the  Craft,  in  every 
dass  of  the  Order,  is  in  its  hands,  and  thus  the 
Grand  Lodge  becomes  the  real  supreme  au- 
thority of  the  Jurisdiction. 

Sapreme  Commander  of  the  Stars. 

(JSuprime  Commandeur  des  Attrea,)    A  degree 

saia  to  have  been  invented  at  Geneva  in  1779, 

and  found  in  the  collection  of  M.  A.  Viany. 

Supreme    Consistory.    (/Suprhne   Ccmr 


riatoire.)  The  title  of  some  of  the  highest 
bodies  m  the  Rite  of  Misraim.  In  the  origi- 
nal construction  of  the  Rite  at  Naplea  the 
members  of  the  Ninetieth  Degree  met  in  a 
Supreme  Consistcvy.  When  the  Bederides 
took  charge  of  the  Rite  they  changed  the  title 
of  the  governing  body  to  Supreme  Council. 

Sapreme  Cooneil.  The  Supreme  Ma- 
sonic authority  of  the  Ancient  azui  Aooepted 
Scottish  Rite  is  called  a  Supreme  Council.  A 
Supreme  Council  claims  to  derive  the  author- 
ity for  its  existence  from  the  Constitutions  of 
1786.^  I  have  no  intention  here  of  entering 
into  the  question  of  the  authenticity  of  that 
document.  The  question  is  open  to  the  his- 
torian, and  has  been  amply  discussed,  with 
the  natural  result  of  contradictory  con- 
clusions. But  he  who  accepts  the  Ancient 
and  Accepted  Scottish  Rite  as  genuine  FVee- 
masonry,  and  owes  his  obedience  as  a  Mason 
to  its  constituted  authorities,  is  compelled  to 
recognize  those  Constitutions  wherever  or 
whenever  they  may  have  been  enacted  as  the 
fundamental  law — ^the  constitutional  rvde  of 
his  Rite.  To  their  authority  all  the  Supreme 
Councils  owe  their  legitimate  existence. 

Dr.  Frederick  Dafoho,  who,  I  thii^,  may 
very  iNnoperly  be  considered  as  the  founder  in 
the  United  States,  and  therefore  in  the  world, 
of  the  Ancient  and  Accepted  Scottish  Rite  in 
its  present  form  as  the  legitimate  successor  of 
the  Rite  of  Perfection  or  of  Herodem,  has 
given  in  the  Circular  written  by  him,  and  pub- 
lished December  4,  1802,  by  the  Supreme 
Council  at  Charleston^  the  following  account 
of  the  establishment  of  Supreme  Councils: 

<'0n  the  Ist  of  May,  1786,  the  Grand  Con- 
stitution of  the  thirty-third  degree,  called 
the  Supreme  Council  of  Sovereign  Grand  In- 
spectors General,  was  finally  ratified  by  his 
Majesty  the  Kins  of  Prussia,  who,  as  Grand 
Commander  of  the  Order  of  Prince  of  the 
Royal  Secret,  possessed  the  Sovereign  Masonic 
power  over  all  the  Craft.  In  the  new  Consti- 
tution, this  high  power  was  conferred  on  a 
Su]>reme  Council  of  nine  brethren  in  each 
nation,  who  possess  all  the  Masonic  prerog- 
atives, in  their  own  district,  that  his  Majesty 
individually  possessed,  and  are  Sovereigna  of 
M(uonryJ* 

The  law  for  the  establishment  of  a  Supreme 
Council  is  found  in  the  following  words  m  the 
Latm  Constitutions  of  1786:  '^The  first  de- 
gree will  be  subordinated  to  the  second,  that 
to  the  third,  and  so  in  order  to  the  sublime. 
Thirty-third,  and  last,  which  will  watch  over 
all  the  others,  will  correct  their  errors  and  will 
govern  them,  and  whose  congregation  or  con- 
vention will  be  a  dogmatic  Suprema  Grand 
Council,  the  Defender  and  Conservator  of  the 
Order,  which  it  will  govern  and  administer 
according  to  the  present  Constitutions  and 
those  which  may  hereafter  be  enacted." 

But  the  Supreme  Council  at  Charleston  de- 
rived its  authority  and  its  information  from 
what  are  called  the  French  Constitutions; 
and  it  is  in  them  that  we  find  the  statement 

*See  CanatUuUonB  of  1786. 
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that  Frederick  invested  the  Supreme  Ckyundl 
with  the  same  prerogatiyes  that  he  himself 
possessed,  a  proyision  not  contained  in  the 
Latin  Constitutions.  The  twelfth  article 
says:  "The  Supreme  Coimoil  will  exercise  all 
the  Masonic  sovereign  powers  of  which  his 
Majesty  Frederick  ll.,  King  of  Prussia,  was 


»'• 


These  Constitutions  further  declare  (Art. 
5)  that  "every  Supreme  Council  is  composed 
of  nine  Inspectors-General,  five  of  whom 
should  profess  the  Christian  religion."  In  the 
same  article  it  is  provided  that  'Hhere  shall  be 
only  one  Council  of  this  degree  in  each  nation 
or  Kingdom  in  Europe,  two  in  the  United 
States  of  America  as  far  removed  as  possible 
^e  one  from  the  other,  one  in  the  English 
islands  of  America,  ana  one  likewise  in  the 
French  islands.'' 

It  was  in  compliance  with  these  Constitu- 
tions that  the  ^preme  Council  at  Charles- 
ton, South  Carolina,  was  instituted.  In  the 
Circidar,  already  cited,  Dalcho  gives  this  ac- 
count of  its  estaolishment : 

"On  the  3lBt  of  May.  1801.  the  Supreme 
Council  of  the  thirty-third  degree  for  the 
United  States  of  America  was  opened,  with 
the  high  honors  of  Masonry,  bv  Brothers  John 
Mitchell  and  Frederick  Dafcho,  Soverdgn 
Grand  Inqp^ctors-General:  and  in  the  course 
of  the  present  year,  [1802,]  the  whole  number 
of  Grand  Inspectors-Gen^td  was  completed, 
agreeably  to  the  Grand  Constitutions.'' 

This  was  the  first  Supreme  Council  of  the 
Ancient  and  Accepted  Scottish  Rite  ever 
formed;  from  it  has  emanated  either  directly 
or  indiroctly  all  the  other  Councils  which  have 
been  since  established  in  America  or  Europe; 
and  although  it  now  exercises  Jurisdiction  only 
over  apart  of  the  United  States  under  the  title 
of  the  Supreme  Council  for  the  Southern  Juris- 
diction of  the  United  States,  it  claims  to  be 
and  is  reooffnised  as  "the  Mother  Council  of 
the  World." 

Under  its  authority  a  Supreme  Council,  the 
second  in  date,  was  established  by  Count  de 
Grasse  in  the  French  West  Indies,  in  1802;  a 
third  in  France,  by  the  same  authority,  in 
1804;  and  a  fourth  in  Italy  in  1805.  In  1813 
the  Masonic  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States 
was  divided;  the  Mother  Councfl  establishing 
at  the  dty  of  New  York  a  Supreme  Council 
for  the  Northern  Jurisdiction,  and  over  the 
States  north  of  the  Ohio  and  east  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, reserving  to  itself  all  the  remainder  of 
the  territory  of  the  United  States.  The  seat 
of  the  Northern  Council  is  now  at  Boston; 
and  although  the  offices  of  the  Grand  Com- 
mander ana  Secretary-General  of  the  South- 
em  Council  are  now  in  the  city  of  Washing- 
ton, whence  its  documents  emanate,  its  seat 
is  still  constructively  at  Charleston. 

On  their  first  organization,  the  Supreme 


*Th]0  shows  the  diiferenoe  in  the  souroes  of 
authority  between  the  A.  and  A.  S.  Rite  and 
Symbolio  Maaonry.  The  fonner  is  mon- 
arohioal,  while  the  latter  Is  supposed  to  be 
democratio.  (^  E.  C*] 


Councils  were  limited  to  nine  members  in 
each.  That  rule  continued  to  be  enforced  in 
the  Mother  Council  until  the  year  1850,  when 
the  number  was  increased  to  thirty-three. 
Similar  enlargements  have  been  made  in  all 
the  other  Supreme  Coxmoils  except  that  of 
Scotland,  which  still  retains  the  original  num- 
ber. 

The  officers  of  the  orional  Supreme  Coundl 
at  Charleston  were:  a  Most  Puissant  Soveiv 
eipa  Grand  Commander,  Most  lUuBtrious 
Lieutenant  Grand  Commando^  Illustrious 
Treasurer-General  of  the  Holy  Efmpire,  Illus- 
trious Secretary-General  of  the  Hoty  Ejnpire. 
Illustrious  Grand  Master  of  Ceremonies,  ana 
Illustrious  Captain  of  the  Guards. 

In  1860,  with  the  change  of  numbers  in  the 
membership,  there  was  aCo  made  a  change  in 
the  number  and  titles  of  the  officers,  ^ese 
now  in  the  Mother  Council,  according  to  its 
OTeaent  Constitution,  are:  1.  Sovereign  Grand 
Commander;  2.  Lieutenant  Grand  Command- 
er; 3.  Secretary-General  of  the  Holy  Empiie; 
4.  Grand  Prior;  5.  Grand  Chancellor;  6. 
Grand  Minister  of  State;  7.  Treasurer-Gen- 
eral of  the  Holy  Empire;  8.  Grand  Auditor; 
0.  Grand  Ahnoner;  10.  Grand  Constable: 
11.  Grand  Chamberlain;  12.  First  Grand 
Equerry:  13.  Second  Grand  Equerry;  14. 
Grand  Standard-Bearer;  15.  Grand  Sword- 
Bearer;  16.  Grand  Herald.  The  Secretary- 
General  is  properly  the  seventh  officer,  but  by 
a  decree  of  the  Supreme  he  is  made  tne  third 
officer  in  rank  ''while  the  office  continues  to 
be  filled  by  Bn>.  Albert  G.  Mackey,  the 
present  incumbent,  who  is  the  Dobuh  of  the 
Sui>reme  Council"  Dr.  Mackegr  heki  this 
position  until  his  death. 

The  officers  somewhat  vary  in  other  Su- 
preme Councils,  but  the  presiding  and  record- 
ing officers  are  everywhere  a  Sovereign  G^and 
Commander  and  a  Secretary-General  of  the 
Holy  Empire. 

Supreme  Comicag,  A.  A.  Seottlsk  Bite. 
These  Councils  are  organised  in  almost  every 
country  of  the  world,  a  number  being  under 
royal  patronage,  and  in  many  nations  are  the 
ffoverninij  power  over  all  existing  Masonry. 
A  synoptical  history  of  all  the  Supreme  Coun- 
cils that  have  ever  existed,  with  tne  manner  of 
their  formation  in  chronological  order,  is  pub- 
lished in  the  Proeeedinqs  o/  the  Supreme  Cow/y-^ 
eU  for  the  Northern  Maeonie  Juriediction  for 
1908,  From  this  article  is  taken  the  following 
list  (on  p.  742),  jpving  the  Supreme  Councils 
which  have  received  general  reooffnltion. 

The  following  Supreme  Councus  have  been 
formed,  but  have  not  received  formal  recog- 
nition and  the  courtesy  of  an  exchange  of  rep- 
resentation: Florence,  Hungary  ^Luxembourg, 
Naples,  Palermo,  Home,  and  Turkey.  The 
number  of  these  Supreme  Bodies  accomplishes 
83. 

On  the  22d  of  September,  1876,  a  congresB  of 
the  various  Supreme  Councils  was  convened 
at  Lausanne^  switaerland,  to  consider  such 
matters  as  miijht  then  and  there  be  submitted 
for  consideration  and  united  action,  and  be 
deemed  for  the  general  benefit  of  the  Rite. 
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Supreme  Council.  Gfand  Goaunaiider.  Orient.  Gonstitated. 

America,  N.  J.  United  States. .  .Hon.  Barton  Smith.  33^ Boston Aug.    5, 1813 

America,  S.  J.  United  States. .  .Hon.  James  D.  Richardson,  33® Charleston May  31, 1801 

Argentine  Republic Emilio  Gouchon,  33® Buenos  Ajrres.  .Sept.  13, 1858 

Bdgium Comte  Goblet  d'Alviella,  33®. Bruxelles Mar.  11, 1817 

Braril Dr.  Lauro  Sodr^,  33® Lavradio 1829 

Canada Hon.  J.  Moiison  Gibson,  33® Hamilton Oct.    16. 1874 

Central  America  (Guatemala) .  .Dr.  Juan  Padilla.  33® San  Job6 Nov.  27. 1870 

ChiU Victor  G.mo.  Ewing,  33® Santiago May  11, 1870 

Colombia,  U.  S.  of Dr.  Simon  Bossa,  33® Cartagena 

Colon,  for  Cuba Dr.  Manuel  S.  Castellanos,  33® Havana Mar.  25,(1859 

Dominican  Republic C.  Rafael  Alardo,  33® 

England,  Wales,  etc Rt.  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Dartrey,  33®. . .  .London Oct.  26, 18i5 

Egypt Idria  Bey  Ragheb,  33® Cairo 1878 

France Jean  M.  Raymond,  33® Paris Sept.  22, 1804 

Greece Dr.  Prof.  E.  M.  Galani,  33®. Athens July  24, 1872 

Ireland Col.  A.  Vesey  Davoren,  33® Dublin June  11, 1826 

Italy Cav.  Saverio  Fera,  33® Rome 1868 

Mexico Hon.  Jos^  Castellot,  33®. Mexico April  28, 1868 

Paraguay Christian  G.  HetBeeke,  33® 

Peru Col.  Alejanro  Rivera,  33®. lima Nov.    2, 1830 

Portugal Sebastio  de  Megalhaes  lima,  33®. .  .Lisbon :Oct.  30, 1869 

Scotland Rt.  Hon.  the  Eari  of  Kintore,  33®..  .Edinbur^ 1846 

Spain Dead Madrid July     4, 1811 

Switrcriand Paul  Etier,  33®. Lausanne Mar.  30, 1873 

Turkey S.  A.  Prince  Asis  Hassan  Pasha. . .  .Constantinople 1908 

Uruguay Hon.  Ricardo  J.  Areco,  33® Montevideo 1856 

Veneauela Dr.  Emilio  Conde  Flores,  33® 


Much  speculation  and  lack  of  confidence  was 
the  result  among  many  of  the  invited  partici- 
pants lest  they  might  be  committed  bv  uniting 
m  the  conference.  The  Congress^  however, 
was  held,  and  a  declaration  m  pnndples  set 
forth.  There  was  also  stipulated  ana  agreed 
upon  a  treaty,  involving  highly  impcnrtant 
measures,  embraced  withm  twenty-Uuee  ar- 
ticles, wnich  wajs  concluded  September  22, 
1875.  ''The  intimate  alliance  and  confedera- 
tion of  the  contracting  Masonic  powers  ex- 
tended and  extends  under  their  auspices  to 
all  the  subordinates  and  to  all  true  and  faith- 
ful MasoDs  of  their  respective  jurisdictions." 
"  Whoever  may  have  illegitimatelv  and  irre^- 
larly  received  any  Degree  of  the  A.  A.  Scottish 
Rite  can  nowhere  enjov  the  prerogatives  of  a 
Freemason  until  he  has  been  lawf  uify  healed  by 
the  regular  Supreme  Council  of  his  own  coim- 
try."  The  confederated  powers  again  recog- 
nised and  proclaimed  as  Grand  Constitutions 
of  the  A.  A.  Scottish  Rite,  the  constitutions  and 
statutes  adopted  May  1, 1876,  with  the  modi- 
fications and  "Tiler  adopted  by  the  Con- 
gress of  Lausanne,  the  22d  of  September,  1875. 
The  declaration  and  articles  were  ngned  by 
representatives  of  eighteen  Supreme  Coimcils. 
who  recognized  the  territorial  jurisdictions  ot 
the  following  Supreme  Councils,  to  wit: 

Northern  Jur.,  U.  S.    Southern  Jur.,  U.  S. 

England, 
Canada, 
Colon, 

U.  S.  of  Colombia, 
Greece. 
Irelana, 
Mexico, 
Portugal, 
Switzerland, 
Venezuela. 


Central  America, 

Belgium, 

Chm, 

Scotland, 

France, 

Hungary, 

Italy, 

Peru, 

Argentine  Republic, 

Uruguay. 


The  same  delegates,  by  virtue  of  the  plenary 
powers  they  held,  and  by  which  they  were  jua- 
tified,  promised,  for  their  principals,  to  main- 


tain and  defend  with  all  their  power,  to  pre- 
serve, and  cause  to  be  observed  and  respected, 
not  only  the  territorial  jurisdiction  of  the  Con- 
federated Supreme  Councils  represented  in 
the  said  Congress  at  Lausanne,  and  the  par- 
ties therein  contracting,  but  also  the  temtop- 
ial  jurisdiction  of  the  other  Supreme  Councils 
named  in  the  for^^oing  table. 

It  is  not  possible  to  give  statistics  as  to  the 
number  of  the  A.  A.  Scottish  Rite  Masons  in 
the  world,  but  calculating  those,  of  whatever 
degree,  wno  are  govemedf  by  Supreme  Coun- 
cils in  the  different  nations,  it  is  but  reasonable 
to  presume  one-half  of  the  entire  Fraternity  is 
of  that  Rite,  and  as  a  matter  of  extensiveness, 
it  is  par  excellence  the  Universal  Rite.  In 
many  nations  there  is  no  other  Rite  known, 
and  therein  it  confers  all  the  degrees  of  its  sys- 
tem, including  the  first  three.  Among  the 
Eng^h-speakmg  Masons,  it  builds  its  struc- 
ture upon  the  York  or  the  American  system  of 
three  degrees. 

In  the  United  States  the  number  of  this 
Rite,  enrolled  and  unenroUed.  will  approid* 
mate  one  hundred  and  forty  t&ousana  m  the 
two  Jurisdictions.  Its  organizations  are  to 
be  found  in  every  prominent  city  and  many 
towns,  and  in  numerous  instances  possessing 
and  occup3rLng  temples  built  flpecially  to  ac- 
commodate its  own  peculiar  lorms,  elegant 
of  structure  and  in  appointments,  ana  of  great 
financial  value. 

The  progress  of  this  Rite  in  the  last  half 
century  has  been  most  remarkable,  and  its 
future  appears  without  a  cloud. 

[C.  T.  McClenachan.] 

Saspensioii*  This  is  a  Masonic  punish- 
ment, which  consists  of  a  temporary  depriva- 
tion of  the  ri^ts  and  privil^es  of  Masonry. 
It  is  of  two  kmds,  definite  and  indefinite;  but 
the  effect  of  the  penalty,  for  the  tune  that  it 
lasts,  is  the  same  m  both  kinds.  The  mode  in 
whicn  restoration  is  effected  differs  in  each. 
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1.  D^/Sfiite  Stiaperuion, — ^By  definite  sus- 
pension is  meant  a  deprivation  of  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  Masonry  for  a  fixed  period  of 
time,  whi<di  period  is  always  named  in  the  sen- 
tenoe.  Bv  the  operation  of  this  penalty,  a 
Mason  is  tor  the  tmie  prohibited  from  the  ex- 
ercise of  all  his  Masonic  privileges.  His  rights 
are  placed  in  abeyance^  and  he  can  neither  visit 
Looses,  hold  Masomc  communication,  nor 
receive  Masonic  relief,  durins  the  period  for 
which  he  has  been  suspendeoL  Yet  his  Ma- 
sonic citizenship  ia  not  lost.  In  this  respect 
susi>ension  mav  be  compared  to  the  Roman 
punishment  of  "relegatio,"  or  banishment, 
which  Ovid,  who  had  endured  it,  describes 
{Tristia,  v.  11),  with  technical  correctness,  as 
a  penalty  whicii  ''takes  away  neither  life  nor 
property  nor  ri^ts  of  citizens,  but  only  drives 
awa^  from  the  country."  So  by  suspension 
the  ri{^ts  and  duties  of  the  Mason  are  not  ob- 
literated, but  their  exercise  only  interdicted 
for  the  period  limited  by  the  sentence,  and  as 
soon  as  this  has  temunated  he  at  once  resumes 
his  former  position  in  the  Order,  and  is  rein- 
vested with  all  his  Masonic  rights,  whether 
those  rights  be  of  a  private  or  of  an  official 
nature. 

Thus,  if  an  officer  of  a  Lodge  has  been  sus- 
pended for  three  months  from  all  the  rishts 
and  privileges  of  Masonry,  a  suspension  of  his 
official  functions  also  takes  place.  But  a  sus- 
pension from  the  discharge  of  the  functions  of 
an  office  is  not  a  deprivation  of  the  office: 
and  therefore,  as  soon  as  the  three  months  to 
which  the  suspension  had  been  limited  have 
expired,  the  orother  resumes  all  his  rights 
in  the  Order  and  the  Lodge,  and  with  them, 
of  course,  the  office  which  he  had  held  at 
the  time  that  the  sentence  of  suspension  had 
been  inflicted. 

2.  Indefinite  StL8pen8i4m. — ^This  is  a  suspen- 
sion for  a  period  not  determined  and  fixed  by 
the  sentence,  but  to  continue  during  the  pleas- 
ure of  the  Lodge.  In  this  respect  only  aoes  it 
differ  from  the  preceding  punishment.  The 
position  of  a  Mason,  under  definite  or  indefi- 
nite suspension,  is  precisely  the  same  as  to  the 
exercise  of  all  his  rights  and  privileges,  which 
in  both  cases  remain  in  abeyance,  and  restora- 
tion in  each  brings  with  it  a  resumption  of  all 
the  rights  and  functions,  the  exercise  of  which 
had  been  interrupted  by  the  sentence  of  sus- 
pension. 

Neither  definite  nor  indefinite  suspension 
can  be  infficted  except  after  due  notification 
and  trial,  and  then  only  by  a  Vote  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  members  present. 

Restoration  to  Masonic  rights  differs,  as 
I  have  said,  in  these  two  kinds.  Restoration 
from  definite  suspension  mav  take  place  either 
by  a  vote  of  the  Lodge  abridging  the  time, 
when  two-thirds  of  the  members  must  concur, 
or  it  will  terminate  by  the  natural  expiration 
of  the  period  fixed  by  the  sentence,  and  that 
without  any  vote  of  the  Lodge.  Thus,  if  a 
member  is  suspended  for  three  months,  at  the 
end  of  the  third  month  his  suspension  termi- 
nates, and  he  is  ipso  facto  restored  to  all  his 
rights  and  privileges. 


In  the  case  of  indefinite  suspension,  the  only 
method  of  restoration  is  by  a  vote  of  the  Lodge 
at  a  regular  meeting,  two-thirds  of  those  pres- 
entooncumng. 

Lastly,  it  may  be  observed  that,  as  the  sus- 
pension of  a  member  suspends  his  preroga- 
tives, it  also  suspends  his  dues.  He  cannotM 
expected,  in  justice,  to  pay  tot  that  which  he 
does  not  receive,  and  Lodge  dues  are  simply  a 
compensation  made  by  a  member  for  the  en- 
joyment of  the  privileges  of  membership. 

Sussex,  Duke  of.  The  Duke  of  Sussex  is 
entitled  to  a  place  in  Masonic  biography,  not 
only  because,  of  all  the  Grand  Masters  on  ree- 
ord,  he  held  the  office  the  longest — ^the  Duke  of 
Leinster,  of  Ireland,  alone  excepted — but  also 
because  of  his  devotion  to  the  Institution,  and 
the  zeal  with  which  he  cultivated  and  pro- 
tected its  interests.  Augustus  Frederick, 
ninth 'child  and  sixth  son  ofGeoigellll.,  KiNs 
of  England,  was  bom  January  27,  1773.  H!e 
was  initiated  in  1798  at  a  Lodge  in  Berlin. 
In  1805,  the  honorary  rank  of  a  Past  Grand 
Master  was  oonferrea  on  him  by  the  Grand 
Lodge  of  England.  Mav  13,  1812,  he  was 
appointed  Deputy  Grand  Master;  and  April 
13. 1813,  the  Prince  Regent,  afterwaid  George 
IV.,  having  declined  a  reelection  as  Grand 
Maister,  the  Duke  of  Sussex  was  unanimously 
elected:  and  in  the  same  year  the  two  rival 
Grand  Lodges  of  England  were  united.  The 
Duke  was  Most  Excellent  Zerubbabel  of  the 
Grand  Chapter,  and  Grand  Superintendent 
of  the  Grand  Conclave  of  Eni^ts  Templars. 
He  never,  however,  took  anv  mterest  in  tiie 
orders  of  knighthood,  to  which,  indeed,  he 
appears  to  have  had  some  antipathy.  Diving 
his  long  career  the  Grand  Conclave  met 
but  once.  By  annual  elections,  he  retained 
the  office  of  Grand  Master  until  his  deaUi, 
which  took  place  April  21, 1843,  in  the  seven- 
ty-first year  of  his  age,  having  completed  a 
Masonic  administration  as  head  of  tne  Eng- 
lish Craft  of  upward  of  thirty  years. 

During  that  long  period,  it  was  impossibto 
that  some  errors  should  not  have  be^  com- 
mitted. The  Grand  Master's  conduct  in  ref- 
erence to  two  distinguished  Masons,  Drs. 
Cruoefix  and  Oliver,  was  by  no  means  credit- 
able to  his  reputation  for  justice  or  forbear- 
ance. But  the  general  tenor  of  his  life  as  an 
upright  man  and  Mason,  and  his  great  attach- 
ment to  the  Order,  tended  to  compensate  for 
the  few  mistakes  of  his  administration.  One 
who  had  been  most  bitterly  opposed  to  his 
course  in  reference  to  Brothers  Cruoefix  and 
Oliver,  and  had  not  been  sparing  of  his  con- 
demnation, paid,  after  his  death,  this  tribute 
to  his  Masonic  virtues  and  abihties: 

"As  a  Freemason,"  said  the  Freemaaofu^ 
Quarterly  Renew  (1843,  p.  120),  "the  Duke  of 
Sussex  was  the  most  accomplished  craftsman 
of  his  day.  His  knowledge  of  the  mysteries 
was,  as  it  were,  intuitive;  his  reading  on  the 
subject  was  extensive;  his  correepondenoe 
equally  so;  and  his  desire  to  be  introduced 
to  any  broUier  from  whose  experience  he  could 
derive  any  information  had  in  it  a  cravinic 
that  marked  his  great  devotion  to  the  Order. 
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On  the  occasion  of  the  presentation  of  an 
offering  by  the  Fraternity  in  1838.  the  Duke 
gave  the  following  account  of  his  Masonic  life, 
which  embodies  sentiments  that  are  highly 
honorable  to  him: 

"  My  duty  as  your  Grand  Master  is  to  take 
care  that  no  political  or  religious  question 
intrudes  itself;  and  had  I  thoujsht  that,  in 
presenting  this  tribute,  any  political  feeling 
had  influenced  the  brethren,  1  can  only  say 
that  then  the  Grand  Master  would  not  have 
been  gratified.  Our  object  is  unanimity,  and 
we  can  find  a  centre  of  unanimity  unKUOwn 
elsewhere.  I  recollect  twenty-five  years  ago, 
at  a  meeting  in  many  respects  similar  to  the 
present,  a  magnificent  jewel  (by  voluntary 
vote)  was  |>re8ented  to  the  Earl  Moira  pre- 
vious to  his  journey  to  India.  I  had  the  honor 
to  preside,  and  I  remember  the  powerful  and 
beautiful  appeal  which  that  excellent  brother 
made  on  the  occasion.  I  am  now  sucty-dx 
years  of  age — ^I  say  this  without  regret — ^the 
true  Mason  ought  to  think  that  the  first  day 
of  his  birth  ia  but  a  step  on  his  way  to  the  final 
dose  of  life.  When  I  tell  you  that  I  have 
completed  forty  years  of  a  Masonic  life — ^there 
may  be  older  Masons— but  that  is  a  pretty 
good  specimen  of  my  attachment  to  the  Order. 

"In  1798, 1  entered  Masonry  in  a  Lodge  at 
Berlin,  and  there  I  served  several  offices,  and 
as  Warden  was  a  representative  of  the  Lodge 
in  the  Grand  Ixnlge  of  England.  I  afterwards 
was  acknowled^ea  and  received  with  the  usual 
compliment  paid  to  a  member  of  the  Royal 
Family,  by  oeing  appointed  a  Past  Grand 
Warden.  1  again  went  abroad  for  three  years, 
and  on  my  return  Joined  various  Lodges,  and 
upon  the  retirement  of  the  Prince  Regent,  who 
became  Patron  of  the  Order,  I  was  elected 
Grand  Master.  An  epoch  of  considerable 
interest  intervened,  and  I  became  charged,  in 
1819-14^  with  a  most  important  mission — ^the 
union  of  the  two  London  societies.  My  most 
excellent  brother,  the  Duke  of  Kent,  accepted 
the  tiUe  of  Grand  Master  of  the  Atholl  Masons. 
as  they  were  denominated;  I  was  the  Grand 
Master  of  those  called  the  IMnce  of  Wales's. 
In  three  months  we  carried  the  union  of  the 
two  societies,  and  I  had  the  happiness  of  pre- 
siding over  the  united  Fraternity.  This  I 
consider  to  have  been  the  happiest  event  of 
my  life.  It  brought  all  Masons  upon  the 
Level  and  the  Sauare,  and  showed  the  world  at 
large  that  the  differences  of  common  life  did 
not  exist  in  Masonry,  and  it  showed  to  Masons 
that  by  a  long  pull,  a  strong  pull,  and  a  pull  all 
together,  what  great  good  nught  be  effected." 

Sweden.  Freemasonry  was  introduced 
into  Sweden  in  the  year  1735,  when  Count 
Sparre,  who  had  been  initiated  in  Paris,  es- 
tablished a  Lodge  at  Stockholm.  Of  this 
Lodge  scarcely  anything  is  known,  and  it 
probably  soon  fell  mto  decay.  In  1738,  King 
Frederick  I.  promulgated  a  decree  which  inter- 
dicted all  Masonic  meetings  under  the  penalty 
of  death.  At  the  end  of  seven  years  the  edict 
was  removed,  and  Masonry  became  popular. 
Lodges  were  pubUdy  recognised,  and  in  1746 
the  Masons  of  Stockholm  struck  a  medal  on 


the  occasion  of  the  birth  of  the  Prinoe  Royal, 
afterward  Gustavus  IIL  In  1763^  the  Swed- 
ish Masons  laid  the  foundation  of  an  orphan 
asylum  at  Stockholm  which  was  built  l^  the 
voluntary  contributions  of  the  FraAenitv, 
without  any  assistance  from  the  State.  In 
1762,  £jng  Adolphus  Frederick,  in  a  letter  to 
the  Grand  Master,  declared  himself  the  Pro- 
tector of  the  Swedish  LodgM,  and  exproopod 
his  readiness  to  beccmie  the  Chief  of  freona- 
sonry  in  his  dominions,  and  to  assist  in  defray- 
ing the  expenses  of  the  Order.  In  1765,  Lord 
Blayney,  Grand  Master  of  England,  granted 
a  Deputation  to  Charles  FuUmann.  Secretary 
of  the  English  embassy  at  Stockholm,  as  Pro- 
vincial Grand  Master,  with  the  authority  to 
constitute  Lodges  in  Sweden.  At  the  same 
time,  Schubarfo,  a  member  of  the  Rite  of  Strict 
Observance,  appeared  at  Stockholmi  and  en- 
deavored to  establish  that  Rite.  He  had 
but  little  success,  as  the  high  degrees  had  been 
previously  introduced  from  France. 

But  this  admixture  of  EngUsh,  French,  and 
German  Masonry  occasioned  fpctaX  dissatis- 
faction,  and  gave  rise,  about  this  time,  to  the 
establishment  of  an  indepoident  system 
known  as  the  Swedish  Rite.  In  1770,  the 
Illuminated  Grand  Cluster  was  established! 
and  the  Duke  of  Sudermania  appointed  the 
Vicarius  Salomonis.  In  1780,  the  Grand 
Lodge  of  Sweden,  which  for  some  years  had 
been  in  abeyance,  was  revived,  and  the  ssme 
Prince  elected  Grand  Master.  This  act  gave 
an  independent  and  responsible  position  to 
Swedish  Masonry,  and  the  progress  of  the  In- 
stitution in  that  kingdom  has  been  ever  since 
regular  and  uninterrupted.  On  Mardi  22, 
1793,  Gustavus  IV.,  the  King  of  Sweden,  was 
initiated  into  Masonry  in  a  Lodge  at  Stock- 
holm, the  Duke  of  Sudermania,  then  acting  as 
Regent  of  the  kinniomy  presiding  as  the  Grand 
Master  of  the  Order. 

In  1799^  on  the  application  of  the  Duke  of 
Sudermania,  a  fratcanal  alliance  was  con- 
summated between  the  Grand  Lodges  of  Eng- 
land and  Sweden,  and  mutual  representatives 
appointed. 

in  1809,  the  Duke  of  Sudermania  sscended 
the  throne  under  the  title  of  Charles  XIII. 
He  continued  his  attachment  to  ilie  Order,  and 
retained  the  Grand  Mastership.  As  a  singular 
mark  of  his  esteem  for  Freemasonry,  the  long 
instituted,  May  27,  1811,  a  new  order  of 
kni^thood,  known  as  the  Order  of  Charles 
XIu.,  the  members  of  which  were  to  be  se- 
lected from  Freemasons  only.  In  the  Patent 
of  institution  the  king  declared  that,  in  found- 
ing the  Order,  his  intention  "was  not  only  to 
excite  his  subjects  to  the  practice  of  charity, 
and  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the  devotion 
of  the  Masonic  Order  to  his  person  while  it 
was  under  his  protection,  but  also  to  give  fur- 
ther proofs  of  nis  royal  benevolence  to  those 
whom  he  had  so  long  embraced  and  cherished 
under  the  name  of  Fi^emasons."  The  Order, 
besides  the  princes  of  the  royal  family,  was  to 
consist  of  twenty-seven  lay,  and  three  ecclesi- 
astical knights,  all  of  whom  were  to  hold  equal 
rank* 
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The  Grand  Lodge  of  Sweden  practises  the 
Swedish  Rite,  and  exercises  its  jurisdiction 
under  the  title  of  the  National  Grand  Lod»9  of 
Sweden.  It  has  now  13  St.  Andrew's  and  27 
St.  John's  Lodges  under  its  jurisdiction.  (See 
Stoedish  Rite,) 

Swedenborg.  Emanuel  Swedenboic,  a 
distinguished  uieolog[ian  of  his  age,  ana  the 
founder  of  a  sect  wmch  still  exists,  has  been 
always  o^r^cally  connected  with  Freema- 
somy.  The  eagerness  is  indeed  extraordinary 
with  which  aU  Masonic  writers,  German, 
French,  English,  and  American,  have  sou^jht 
to  connect  the  name  and  labors  of  the  SwecBsh 
sage  with  the  Masomc  institution,  and  that, 
too,  without  the  slightest  foundation  for  such 
a  theory  either  in  his  writings,  or  in  any  credi- 
ble memorials  of  his  life. 

Findel  (Hist.  ofF,  Af.,  p.  329),  speaking  of 
the  reforms  in  Swedish  Masonry,  says:  "Most 
likely  Swedenborg,  the  mystic  and  visionary, 
used  his  influence  in  bringing  about  the  new 
system;  at  all  events,  he  smoothed  the  wa^ 
for  it."  T»enning  speaks  of  the  influence  of  his 
teachings  upon  the  Swedish  system  of  Free- 
masonry, although  he  does  not  absolutely 
claim  him  as  a  Mason. 

Reghellini,  in  his  BsprU  du  Dogme  de  la 
Franai&'Magonnerie,  wntes  thus:  '^Sweden- 
borg  made  many  very  learned  researches  on 
the  subject  of  the  Masonic  mysteries.  He 
thought  that  their  doctrines  were  of  the  high- 
est antiquity,  having  emanated  from  the 
Egvptians,  the  Penrians,  the  Magi,  the  Jews, 
sad  the  Greeks.  He  also  became  the  hoMi  of 
a  new  religion  in  his  effort  to  reform  that  of 
Rome.  For  this  purpose  he  wrote  his  CeUtUal 
Jenudlem,  or  his  Spiritual  World:*  he  mingled 
with  his  reform,  ideas  which  were  purely  Ma- 
sonic. L!i  this  celestial  Jerusalem  the  Word 
formerly  communicated  by  God  to  Moses  is 
foimd;  this  word  is  Jehovakf  lost  on  earth,  but 
which  he  invites  us  to  find  in  Great  Tartary .  a 
country  still  governed,  even  in  our  days,  by 
the  patriarchs,  by  which  he  means  all«soric* 
ally  to  say  that  this  people  most  nearly  ap* 
proach  to  the  primitive  condition  of  the  per- 
lection  of  innocence."  The  same  writer,  in 
his  Mcifonnene  eonnderSe  comme  le  rendtal  dea 
rdiauma  SgypHerme,  Jeuve  H  ChriHenne  (ii., 
454),  repeatedly  speaks  of  Swedenborg  as  a 
Masonic  reformer,  and  sometimes  fia  a  Ma- 
sonic impostor.  Ragon  also  cites  Res^ellini 
in  his  Orthodoxie  Magannique  (p.  255),  and 
recognises  Swedenborg  a^  the  founder  of  a  Ma- 
sonic system.  Thor^  in  his  Acta  LaUmwrum, 
dtes  "the  system  of  Swedenborg^^  and  in  fact 
aP  the  Fren.dk  writers  on  Masomc  ritualism 
ttypear  to  have  borrowed  their  idea  of  the 
Swedish  theoeophist  from  the  statement  of 
RegheOini,  and  have  not  hesitiated  to  rank 
him  among  the  principal  Masonic  teachers  of 
his  time. 


^Thero  is  no  work  written  by  Swedenborg 
which  beam  either  of  those  titles.  It  is  possible 
that  Reghellini  alludes  either  to  the  Arcana 
CcduHa,  puUished  in  174^1763,  or  to  the  2)« 
Now  Himmolima,  published  in  175&  - 


Oliver  is  the  earliest  of  the  English  Masonic 
writers  of  eminence  who  has  referred  to  Swe- 
denborg. He,  too  often  careless  of  the  weight 
of  his  expressions  and  facile  in  the  acceptance 
of  authority,  speaks  of  the  decrees,  the  system, 
and  the  Masonry  of  Swedeiu^rg  just  in  the 
same  tone  as  he  would  of  those  of  CagUostrOy 
of  Hund.  or  of  Tschoudy. 

And,  lastly,  in  America  we  have  a  recent 
writer,  Bro.  Samuel  Beswick,  who  is  evi- 
dently a  man  of  ability  and  of  considerable 
research.  He  has  culminated  to  the  senith 
in  his  asBumpt'ons  of  the  Masonic  character 
of  Swedenborg.  He  published  at  New  York, 
in  1870,  a  volume  entitled.  The  Swedenborg 
RUe  and  the  Great  Maeanic  Leaden  of  the 
Eighteen  h  Century,  In  this  work,  which, 
outside  of  its  Sweaenborgian  fancies,  contains 
much  interesting  matter,  he  traces  tiie  Ma* 
sonic  life  of  Swedenborg  from  his  initiation, 
the  time  and  place  of  which  he  makes  in  1706, 
in  a  Scottish  Lodge  in  the  town  of  Lund,  in 
Sweden^  which  is  a  fair  specimen  of  the  value 
of  his  historical  statements.  But  after  treat- 
ing the  great  Swede  as  a  Masonic  reformer,  as 
the  founder  of  a  Rite,  and  as  evincing  during 
his  whole  life  a  deep  mterest  in  Freemasonry, 
he  appears  to  me  to  surrender  the  whole  ouea- 
tion  m  the  following  closing  words  of  his 
work: 

"From  the  very  moment  of  his  initiation, 
Swedenborg  i^pears  to  have  resolved  never 
to  allude  tonis  membership  or  to  his  knowledge 
of  F^reemasonry,  either  publicly  or  privately. 
He  appears  to  have  niEuie  up  his  mind  to 
keep  it  a  profound  secret,  and  to  r^ard  it  as 
something  which  had  no  relation  to  his  public 
life. 

"We  have  searched  his  Itinerary,  which 
contains  brief  references  to  everytning  he 
saw,  heard,  and  read  during  his  travels,  for 
something  having  relation  to  his  Masonic 
knowledge,  intercourse,  correspondence,  visits 
to  Lodges,  places,  or  persons;  but  there  is  a 
studied  sucnice,  a  systematic  avoidance  of 
all  allusion  to  it.  In  his  theological  works, 
his  Memorable  Relatione  speak  of  almoet  every 
sect  in  Christendom,  and  of  all  sorts  of  orgam- 
sations,  or  of  individuals  belonging  thereto. 
But  Masonry  is  an  exception:  there  is  a  sys- 
tematic silence  in  relation  to  it.^' 

It  is  true  that  he  finds  in  this  reticence 
of  Swedenborg  the  evidence  that  he  was  a 
Mason  and  interested  in  Masonry,  but  others 
will  most  probably  form  a  different  conclu- 
sion. The  fact  is  that  Swedenborg  never 
was  a  Freemason.  The  reputation  c£  being 
one.  that  has  been  so  pontinuously  attributed 
to  nim  by  Masonic  writers,  is  based  first 
upon  tiie  assumptions  of  Reghellini,  whose 
statements  in  his  Eeprit  du  Dogme  were 
never  questioned  nor  their  truth  investi- 

gated.  as  they  should  have  been,  but  were 
lindly  followed  by  succeeding  writers. 
Neither  WiUdnBon,  nor  Burk,  nor  White, 
who  wrote  his  biography — ^the  last  the  most 
exhaustively — ^nor  anything  in  his  own  volu- 
minous writings,  lead  us  to  any  such  oon* 
duaion. 
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But  the  second  and  more  important  basis 
on  which  the  theory  of  a  Swedenborj^an 
Masonry  has  been  built  is  the  conduct  of 
some  of  his  own  disciples,  who,  imbued 
with  his  religious  views,  being  Masons, 
carried  the  spirit  of  the  New  Jerusalem 
doctrines  into  their  Masonic  speculations. 
There  was,  it  is  true,  a  Masonic  Rite  or 
System  of  Swedenborg,  but  its  true  history 
is  this: 

About  that  period  we  find  Pemetty  working 
out  his  schemes  of  Masonic  reform.  Per- 
netty  was  a  theosophist,  a  Hermetic  phi- 
losopher, a  disciple,  to  some  extent,  of  Jacob 
Bdhme,  that  pnnoe  of  mystics.  To  such  a 
man,  the  reveries,  the  visions,  and  the  spiritual 
speculations  of  Swedenborff  were  peculiarly 
attractive.  He  accepted  them  as  an  addi- 
tion to  the  theosophic  views  which  he  already 
had  received.  About  the  year  1760  he  estab- 
lished at  Avignon  his  Rite  of  the  lUuminati. 
in  which  the  reveries  of  both  Bdhme  ana 
Swedenborg  were  introduced.  In  1783  this 
avBtem  was  reformed  by  the  Marquis  de 
Thom6,  another  Swedenborgian,  and  out  of 
that  reform  arose  what  was  called  the  "Rite 
of  Swedenborg,"  not  because  Swedenborg 
had  established  it,  or  had  anything  directly 
to  do  with  its  establishment,  but  because 
it  was  based  on  his  peculiar  theological  views, 
and  because  its  symbolism  was  borrowed 
from  the  ideas  he  had  advanced  in  the  highlv 
symbolical  works  that  he  had  written.  A 
I)ortion  of  these  degrees,  or  other  degrees 
much  like  them,  have  been  called  apoca- 
lyptic: not  because  St.  John  had,  any  more 
than  Swedenborg^  a  connection  with  them, 
but  because  their  system  of  initiation  is 
based  on  the  mystical  teachings  of  the  Apoca- 
lypse; a  work  which,  not  less  than  the  theories 
oi  the  Swede,  furnishes  abundant  food  for 
a  system  of  Masonico-religious  symbolism. 
Benedict  Chastanier,  also  another  disciple 
of  Swedenborff,  and  who  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  tne  Avignon  Society,  carried 
these  views  into  England,  and  founded  at 
London  a  similar  Rite,  which  afterward  was 
changed  into  a  purely  religious  association 
under  the  name  of^"  The  Theosophical  Society, 
instituted  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the 
Heavenly  Doctrines  of  the  New  Jerusalem." 

In  one  of  his  visions,  Swedenborg  thus 
describes  a  palace  in  the  spiritual  world 
which  he  had  visited.  From  passages  such 
as  these  which  abound  in  his  various  trea- 
tises, the  theosophic  Masons  concocted  those 
degrees  which  nave  been  called  the  Mar 
sonry  of  Swedenborg.  To  no  reader  of  the 
passage  annexed  can  its  appropriateness  as 
the  basis  of  a  ssrstem  of  symbolism  fail  to 
be  apparent. 

"I  accordingly  entered  the  temple,  which 
was  magnificent,  and  in  the  midst  oi  which 
a  woman  was  represented  clothed  in  purple, 
holding  in  her  right  hand  a  golden  crown 
piece,  and  in  her  left  a  chain  oi  pearls.  The 
statue  ami  the  representation  were  only  /em- 
tasHe  r^eaeniations;  for  these  infemdl  9piritSy 
by  closmg  the  interior  degree  and  opening  the 


exterior  only,  are  able  at  the  pleasure  of  their 
imagination  to  represent  magnificent  objects. 
Perceiving  that  they  were  illusions,  I  prayed 
to  the  Loid.  Immediately  the  interior  of  my 
spirit  was  opened,  and  I  saw.  instead  of  the 
superb  temple,  a  tottering  nouse,  open  to 
the  weather  from  the  top  to  the  bottom. 
In  the  place  of  the  woman-statue,  an  image 
was  suspended,  having  the  head  of  a  dragon, 
the  body  of  a  leopard,  the  feet  of  a  bear, 
and  the  mouth  of  a  lion:  in  short,  it  was  the 
beast  rising  out  of  the  sea.  as  described  in  the 
Apocalypse  xiii.  2.  In  tne  place  of  a  park, 
there  toae  a  marsh  full  of  frogs,  and  I  was  in- 
formed that  under  this  m^sh  there  was  a 
great  hewn  stone,  beneath  which  the  WORD 
was  entirely  hidden.  Afterwards  I  said  to 
the  prelate.  v>ho  was  the  fabricator  of  these 
ilhistons,  'Is  that  your  temple?'  'Yes,'  re- 
plied he,  'it  is.'  Immediately  his  interior 
sight  was  opened  like  mine,  and  he  saw  what 
I  did.  'How  now,  what  do  I  see?'  cried  he. 
I  told  him  that  it  was  the  effect  of  the  celestial 
light,  which  diacooers  the  interior  quality  of 
everything,  and  which  taught  him  at  that  very 
moment  what  faith  separated  from  good 
works  was.  While  I  was  speaking,  a  wind 
blowing  from  the  east  destroyed  the  temple 
and  the  image,  dried  up  the  marsh,  and 
discovered  the  stone  under  which  the  Sacred 
Word  was  concealed.  A  genial  warmth,  like 
that  of  the  spring,  descended  from  heaven; 
and  in  the  place  of  that  temple  we  saw  a 
tent,  the  exterior  of  which  was  very  plain. 
I  looked  into  the  interior  of  it,  and  there  I 
saw  the  foimdationr^one  beneath  which  the 
Sacred  Word  was  concealed,  ornamented 
with  precious  stones,  the  splendor  of  whidi, 
diffusmg  itself  over  the  wiuls  of  the  temple, 
diversified  the  colors  of  the  paintings,  which 
represented  cherubims.  The  ansels,  per- 
ceiving me  to  be  filled  with  admiration, 
told  me  that  I  should  see  still  greater  won- 
ders than  these.  They  were  then  permitted 
to  open  the  third  heaven,  inhabited  by  the 
celestial  angels,  who  dwelt  in  love.  All  on 
a  sudden  the  splendor  of  a  light  of  fire  caused 
the  temple  to  disappear,  and  left  nothing  to 
be  s6en  but  the  Lora  himself,  standing  upon 
the  foundatumrstone — the  Lora,  who  was  the 
Word,  such  as  he  showed  Himself.  (Apocal. 
i.  13-16.^  Holiness  immediately  filled  all 
the  intenor  of  the  spirit  of  the  angels,  upon 
which  they  made  an  effort  to  prostrate  them- 
selves, but  the  Lord  shut  the  passage  to  the 
light  from  the  third  heaven,  opening  the  pas- 
sage to  the  light  of  the  second,  which  caused 
the  temple  to  reappear,  with  the  tent  in  the 
midst." 

Such  passages  as  these  might  lead  one 
to  suppose  that  Swedenborg  was  familiar 
with  the  system  of  Masonic  ritualism.  His 
complete  reticence  upon  the  subject,  how- 
ever, and  the  whole  tenor  of  his  life,  his 
studies,  and  his  habits,  assure  us  that  such 
was  not  the  case;  and  that  if  there  was 
really  a  borrowii^  of  one  from  the  other, 
and  not  an  accidental  coincidence,  it  was 
the  Freemasons  of  the  hig|i  degrees  who 
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borrowed  from  Swedenbor^,  and  not  Sweden- 
borg  from  them.  And  u  so,  we  cannot 
deny  that  he  has  unwittingly  exerdsed  a 
powerful  influence  on  Masonry. 

Swedenborg,  Bite  of.  The  so-called 
Rite  of  Swedenborg,  the  history  of  whose 
foundation  has  been  given  in  the  preoed[ing 
article,  consists  of  six  degrees:  1.  Apprentice. 
2.  Fellow-Craft.  3.  Master  Neophyte.  4. 
Illuminated  Theosophite.  5.  Blue  Brother. 
6.  Bed  Brother.  It  is  said  to  be  still  practised 
by  some  of  the  Swedish  Lodges,  but  is  dse- 
wliere  extinct.  Reghellini,  in  his  Esprit  du 
Dogme,  gives  it  as  consLsting  of  eight  degrees; 
but  he  has  evidently  confounded  it  with  the 
Rite  of  Martiniam,  also  a  theosophic  Rite, 
and  the  ritualism  of  which  also  partakes  of  a 
Swedenborgian  character. 

Swedish  Bite.  The  Swedish  Rite  was 
established  about  the  year  1777,  and  is  in- 
debted for  its  existence  to  the  exertions  and 
influence  of  King  Gustavus  III.  It  is  a 
mixture  of  the  pure  Rite  of  York,  the  hish 
degrees  of  the  French,  the  Templansm  of  the 
former  Strict  Observance,  and  the  system  of 
Rosicrucianism.  Zinnenaorf  also  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  formation  of  the  Rite, 
although  his  authority  was  subsequently 
repudiated  by  the  Swedish  Masons.  It  is 
a  Rite  confined  exclusively  to  the  kingdom  of 
Sweden,  and  was  really  established  as  a 
reform  or  compromise  to  reconcile  the  con- 
flicting elements  of  English,  German,  and 
French  Masonry  that  about  the  middle  of 
the  last  century  convulsed  the  Masonic 
atmosphere  of  Sweden.  It  consists  of  twelve 
degrees,  as  follows: 

I,  2,  3.  The  three  Symbolic  degrees,  con- 
stituting the  St.  John's  Lodge. 

4,  5.  The  Scottish  Fellow-Craft  and  the 
Scottish  Master  of  St.  Andrew.  These 
constitute  the  Scottish  Lodge.  The  Fifth 
Degree  entitles  its  members  to  dvil  rank  in 
the  kingdom. 

6.  Knight  of  the  East.  In  this  degree, 
which  is  apocalyptic,  the  New  JeruKuem 
and  its  twelve  gates  are  represented. 

7.  Knight  of  the  West,  or  True  Templar, 
Master  (h  the  Key.  The  jewel  of  this  de- 
gree, which  is  a  triangle  with  five  red  rosetteSy 
refers  to  the  five  wounds  of  the  Savior. 

8.  Kni^t  of  the  South,  or  Favorite  Brother 
of  St.  John.  Tl^s  is  a  Rosicrucian  degree, 
the  ceremony  of  initiation  being  derived  urom 
that  of  the  Medieval  Alchemists. 

9.  Favorite  Brother  of  St.  Andrew.  This 
degree  is  evidently  derived  from  the  Ma- 
sonry of  the  Scottiw  Rite. 

10.  Member  of  the  Chapter. 

II.  Dignitary  of  the  Chapter. 
12.  Vicar  of  Solomon. 

The  first  nine  d^^rees  are  under  the  obe- 
dience of  the  National  Grand  Lodge  of 
Sweden  and  Norway,  and  essentially  com- 
pose the  Rite.  The  members  of  the  last  three 
are  called  ''Brethren  of  the  Red  Cross,"  and 
constitute  another  Masonic  authority,  styled 
the  ''Illuminated  Chapter."  The  Twelfth 
Degree  is  simply  one  of  office,  and  is  only 


held  by  the  king,  who  is  perpetual  Grand  Mas- 
ter of  the  Order.  No  one  is  admitted  to  the 
Eleventh  Deme  unless  he  can  ehow  four 
quarterings  of  nobility. 

SwltiefflAiid.  In  1737  Lord  Damley, 
Grand  Master  of  England,  granted  a  Depu- 
tation for  Geneva,  in  Smtserland,  to  George 
Hamilton,  Esq.,  who,  in  the  same  year,  es- 
tablished a  Provincial  Grand  Lodge  at  Geneva. 
Warrants  were  granted  by  this  body  to 
several  Lodges  in  and  around  the  city  of 
Geneva.  Two  years  afterward,  a  Lodge, 
composed  principally  of  Englishmen,  was 
established  at  Lausanne,  imder  the  name  of 
"La  Parfaite  Union  des  Etrfmgers."  Findel, 
on  the  authority  of  Moesdorf's  edition 
of  Lenning,  says  that  the  Warrant  for  this 
Lodge  was  granted  by  the  Duke  of  Montagu; 
a  statement  also  made  by  Thory.  This  is 
an  enor.  The  Duke  of  Montagu  was  Grand 
Master  <^  the  Grand  Lodge  of  England  in 
1721,  and  could  not,  therefore,  have  granted 
a  Warrant  in  1739.  The  Warrant  must  have 
been  issued  by  the  Marquis  of  Carnarvon, 
who  was  Grand  Master  from  April,  1738,  to 
May,  1739.  In  an  old  list  of  the  Regular 
Looiges  on  the  registry  of  England,  this  Lodge 
IS  thus  described:  "  Aivate  Room,  Lausanne, 
in  the  Canton  of  Bern,  Switserland,  February 
2,  1739."  Soon  after,  this  Lodge  assumed  a 
superintending  authority  with  the  title  of 
"Helvetio  Roman  Directory,"  and  insti- 
tuted many  other  Lodges  in  the  Pays  de  Vaud. 

But  in  Switzerland^  as  elsewhere.  Masonry 
was  at  an  early  penod  exposed  to  persecu- 
tion. In  1738,  almost  immediately  after 
their  institution,  the  Lodges  at  Geneva  were 
suppressed  by  the  magistrates.  In  1740,  so 
many  calumnies  had  been  circulated  in  the 
Swiss  Cantons  against  the  Order,  that  the 
Freemasons  published  an  Apology  for-  the 
Order  in  Der  Brachmanny  a  Zurich  journal. 
It  had,  however,  but  little  effect,  for  in  1743 
the  magistrates  of  Bern  orderea  the  closing 
of  all  the  Lodges.  This  edict  was  not  obeyed: 
and  therefore,  on  March  3. 1745,  another,  still 
more  severe,  was  issued,  by  wmch  a  penalty 
of  one  hundred  thalers,  and  forfeiture  of  his 
situation,  was  to  be  inflicted  on  every  officer 
of  the  ^vemment  who  should  contmue  his 
connection  with  the  Freemasons.  To  this 
the  Masons  replied  in  a  pamphlet  entitled  Le 
Frcmc-Magon  aana  la  RipuJcligue,  published 
simultaneously^  in  1746,  at  Frankfort  and 
Leipsic.  In  this  work  the^  ablv  defended 
themselves  from  all  the  unjust  daarses  that 
had  been  made  against  them.  Notwith- 
standing that  the  result  of  this  defense  was 
that  the  maflpstrates  pushed  their  opposition 
no  farther,  &e  Lodges  in  the  Pays  ae  Vaud 
remained  suspended  for  nineteen  years. 
But  in  1764  the  primitive  Lodge  at  Lausanne 
was  revived,  and  the  revival  was  gradually 
followed  bv  the  other  Lodges.  This  re- 
sumption of  labor  was.  however,  but  of  brief 
duration.  In  1770  tne  magistrates  again 
interdicted  the  meetinm. 

Dtiring  all  this  perioa  the  Masons  of  Geneva, 
under  a  more  liberal  government^  were  un» 
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interrapted  in  their  labom,  and '  extended 
their  operationB  into  Qennan  Switoerland. 
In  1771  Lodges  had  been  erected  in  Veray 
and  Zurich,  wnich,  working  at  first  aooordinff 
to  the  French  sjrstem^  soon  afterward  adopted 
the  German  ritual. 

In  1775  the  Lodges  of  the  Pays  de  Vaad 
were  permitted  to  resume  their  laborB.  For- 
merly, they  had  worked  according  to  the 
system  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  England, 
whence  they  had  originally  derived  their 
Masonry;  but  this  thev  now  abandoned, 
and  adopted  the  Rite  of  Strict  Observance. 
In  the  same  year  the  hish  degrees  of  France 
were  introduced  into  the  Lodge  at  Basle. 
Both  it  and  the  Lodge  at  Lausanne  now 
assumed  higher  rank,  and  took  the  title  of 
Scottish  Directories. 

In  1777  a  Congress  was  held  at  the  city 
of  Basle,  in  which  there  were  representa- 
tives from  the  Strict  Observance  Lodges 
of  the  Pays  de  Vaud  and  the  English  Lodge 
of  Zurich*  It  was  then  determined  that 
the  Masonry  ci  Switserland  should  be  divided 
under  two  distinct  authorities:  the  one  to 
be  called  the  German  Helvetic  Directory, 
with  its  seat  at  Zurich;  and  the  other  to  Be 
billed  the  Scottish  Helvetic  Roman  Directory, 
whose  seat  was  at  Lausanne.  This  word 
Bomanf  or  more  properly  Romanah,  is  the 
name  of  one  of  the  four  languages  spoken  in 
Switserland.  It  is  a  corruption  of  the  Latin, 
and  supposed  to  have  been  the  colloquial 
dialect  <»  a  large  part  of  the  Orisons. 

Still  there  were  great  dissensions  in  the 
Masonry  of  Switserland.  A  clandestine 
Lodge  had  been  established  in  1777,  at 
Lausanne,  by  one  Sidrao,  whose  influence 
it  was  found  difficult  to  check.  The  Hel- 
vetic Roman  Directory  found  it  necessary, 
for  this  purpose,  to  enter,  in  1779,  into  a 
treaty  of  alliance  with  the  Grand  Lodge  at 
Geneva,  and  the  Lodge  of  Sidrao  was  then 
at  length  dissolved  and  its  members  dis- 
persed. 

In  1778,  the  Helvetic  Roman  Directory 
published  its  Constitutions.  The  Rite  it 
TOractised  was  purely  philosophic,  every 
Hermetic  element  bavins  been  eliminatea. 
The  appointment  of  the  Masters  of  Lodges, 
who  heui  office  for  three  years,  was  vested  in 
the  Directorv,  and,  in  consequence,  men  of 
ability  and  learning  were  chosen,  and  the 
Qraft  were  skilfully  governed. 

In  November,  1782,  the  Council  of  Bern 
interdicted  the  meetings  of  the  Lodges  and 
the  exercise  of  Freemasonry.  The  Helvetic 
Roman  Directory,  to  give  an  example  of 
obedience  to  law,  however  unjust  and  op- 
pressive, dissolved  its  Lodges  and  discon- 
tinued its  own  meeting.  But  it  provided 
for  a  maintenance  of  its  foreign  relations. 
h}[  the  appointment  of  a  committee  invested 
with  the  power  of  conducting  its  corre- 
spondence and  of  controlling  the  foreign 
Lodges  under  its  obedience. 

In  the  year  1785  there  was  a  conference 
of  the  Swiss  Lodges  at  Zurich  to  take  into 
consideration  certain  propositions  which  had 


been  made  bv  the  Congress  of  Paris.  hM 
by  the  Philalethes;  but  the  desire  that  a 
similar  Conipress  should  be  convened  at  Lau- 
sanne met  with  no  favor  from  the  Directorial 
Committee.  The  Chrand  Orient  of  France 
beom  to  exert  an  influence,  and  many  Lodges 
of  {Switserland.  among  others  ten  in  Geneva, 
gave  their  aohesion  to  that  body.  The 
seven  other  Genevan  Lodges  which  were  faith- 
ful to  the  English  system  organised  a  Grand 
Orient  bf  Geneva,  and  in  l789  formed  an 
alliance  with  the  Grand  Lodoe  of  En^and. 
About  the  same  time,  the  Lodges  of  the 
Pays  de  Vaud,  which  had  been  suppressed 
in  1782  by  the  government  of  Bern,  resumed 
their  vitality. 

But  the  political  disturi>anoes  consequoit 
on  the  French  Revolution  began  to  exercise 
their  influences  in  the  Cantons.  In  1792. 
the  Helvetic  Roman  Directory  suspended 
work:  and  its  example  was  followed  m  1793 
bv  the  Scottish  Directory.  From  1793  to 
1803,  Fk^eemasonry  was  dead  in  Switserland, 
although  a  few  Lodges  in  Geneva  and  a  Ger- 
man one  in  Nureinberg  continued  a  sickly 
existence. 

In  1803  Masonry  revived,  with  the  res- 
toration of  a  better  order  in  the  political 
world.  A  Lod^  Zur  Hoffmma  or  Hope 
LodQBf  allusive  m  its  name  to  the  opening 
prospect,  was  established  at  Bern  under  a 
French  Constitution. 

With  the  cession  of  the  Republic  of  Geneva 
to  France,  the  Grand  Lodge  ceased  to  exist, 
and  all  the  Lodges  were  united  with  the  Grand 
Orient  of  France.  Several  Lodges,  however, 
in  the  Pays  de  Vaud,  whose  Constitution 
had  been  irregular,  united  together  to  form  an 
independent  Dodv  under  the  title  of  the 
''Grand  National  Helvetic  Orient."  Peter 
Maurice  Glaire  introduced  his  modified 
Scottish  Rite  of  seven  degrees,  and  was  at  the 
age  of  eighth-seven  elected  its  Grand  Master 
for  life.  Glaire  was  possessed  of  9«at  abili- 
ties, and  had  been  the  friend  of  Stanislaus, 
King  of  Poland,  in  whose  interests  he  had  per- 
formed several  important  missions  to  Russia, 
Prussia,  Austria,  and  France.  He  was  much 
attached  to  Masonry,  and  while  in  Poland 
had  elaborated  on  the  Scottish  system  the 
Rite  which  he  subsequently  bestowed  upon 
the  Helvetic  Orient. 

It  would  be  tedious  and  painful  to  re- 
capitulate all  the  dissensions  and  schisms 
with  which  the  Masonry  of  Switserland  con- 
tinued for  years  to  be  harassed.  In  1820 
there  were  nineteen  Lodges,  which  worked 
xmder  four  different  obediences,  the  Scottish 
Directory,  the  Grand  Helvetic  Roman  €^- 
ent.  the  English  Provincial  Grand  Lodge, 
ana  the  Grand  Orient  of  France.  Besides, 
there  were  two  Lodges  of  the  Rite  of  Mis- 
raim.  which  had  been  introduced  by  the 
Brothers  Bedarride. 

The  MascMis  of  Switserland,  weary  of 
these  divisions,  had  been  long  anxious  to 
build  a  firm  foundation  of  Masonic  unity, 
and  to  obliterate  forever  this  state  of  iso- 
lation,  where  Lodges  were  proximate  in 
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loeality  but  widdy  asunder  in  their  Ma- 
fonic  relations. 

Many  attempts  were  made,  but  the  rival- 
ries of  petty  authorities  and  the  intolerance 
<^  opinion  caused  them  always  to  be  fail- 
ures. At  length  a  movement,  which  was 
finally  crowned  with  sucoesB,  was  inaugu- 
rated b^  the  Lodge  ModetHa  cum  Liberiatef 
of  Zurich.  Being  about  to  celebrate  the 
twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  its  existence  in 
1836,  it  invited  the  Swiss  Lodges  of  all 
Rites  to  be  present  at  the  festival  There 
a  proposition  for  a  National  Masonic  union 
was  made,  which  met  with  a  favorable  re- 
sponse frcon  all  who  were  present.  The  re- 
union at  this  festival  had  gjven  so  much 
satisfaction  that  similar  meetings  were  held 
in  1838  at  Bern,  in  1840  at  Basle,  and  in 
1842  at  Lode.  The  preliminary  means  for 
establishing  a  Confederacy  were  discussed 
at  these  various  biennial  conventions,  and 
progress  dowly  but  steadily  was  made  to- 
ward the  accomplishment  of  that  object. 
In  1842  the  task  of  preparing  a  draft  of  a 
Constitution  for  a  Umted  Grand  Lodge 
was  entrusted  to  Bro.  Gysi-Sohins.  of  Zur- 
ich, who  so  successfully  completed  it  that 
it  gave  almost  universal  satisfaction.  Finally, 
on  June  22.  1844,  the  new  Grand  Lodge  was 
inaugurated  with  the  title  of  the  "Grand 
Lodge  Alpina,"  and  Bro.  J.  J.  Hottinger  was 
elected  the  Grand  Master.  Masonry  has  since 
then  been  in  great  activity  in  Switzerland. 

Sword.  The  sword  is  in  chivalry  the 
ensign  or  symbol  of  knighthood.  Thus 
Monstrelet  sa^rs:  ''The  sons  of  the  kings  of 
FnnoB  are  knights  at  the  font  of  baptism, 
being  rc^garded  as  the  chiefs  of  knighthood, 
and  they  receive,  from  the  cradle,  the  sword 
which  is  the  sign  thereof.'*  St.  Palaye  calls 
the  sword  "the  most  honorable  badge  of 
chivahry,  and  a  symbol  of  the  labor  the  Imight 
was  to  encounter."  No  man  was  con- 
^ered  a  knight  untfl  the  ceremony  of  pre- 
senting him  tb»  sword  had  been  performed; 
and  when  this  weapon  was  presented,  it 
was  accompanied  with  the  declaration  that 
the  person  receiving  it  was  thereby  made  a 
knight.  "The  lord  or  knight,"  says  St.  Pal- 
aye,  "on  the  girding  on  of  the  sword,  pro- 
nounced these  or  similar  words:  In  the  name 
of  God,  of  St.  Michael,  and  St.  George,  I  make 
thee  a  Imight." 

So  important  an  ensign  of  knighthood 
as  the  sword  must  have  oeen  accompanied 
with  some  symbolic  meaning,  for  m  the 
Middle  Ages  symbolism  was  referred  to  on 
all  occasions. 

FVandsco  Redi,  an  Italian  poet  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  gives,  in  nis  Baeco  in 
To9cano,  an  account,  from  a  Latin  MS.,  of  an 
investiture  with  knighthood  in  the  year  1260. 
which  describes  the  symbolic  meaning  of  all 
the  inaigniR  used  on  that  occasion.  Of  the 
sword  it  says:  "Let  him  be  girded  with  the 
sword  as  a  sign  of  security  against  the  devil; 
and  the  two  edges  of  the  blade  signify  right 
and  law,  that  the  poor  are  to  be  daenaed 
from  the  rich  and  the  weak  from  the  strong." 


But  there  is  a  stfll  better  definition  of  the 
symbolism  of  the  sword  of  knighthood  in 
an  old  MS.  in  the  library  of  the  London 
College  of  Arms  to  the  following  effect: 

"Unto  a  kniffht,  which  is  uie  most  hon- 
orable office  above  all  other,  is  given  a 
sword,  which  is  made  like  unto  a  croese  for 
the  •  redemption  of  mankynde  in  signifying 
that  like  as  our  Lord  God  died  uppon  the 
crosse  for  the  redemption  ^  mankynde, 
even  so  a  knight  ought  to  defend  the  crosse 
and  to  overcome  and  destroie  the  enemies 
of  the  same;  and  it  hath  two  edses  in  token- 
ing  that  with  the  sword  he  ougat  to  mayn- 
tayne  kni([phthood  and  justice." 

Hence  m  Masonic  Templarism  we  find 
that  this  oymbolism  has  oeen  preserved, 
and  that  the  sword  with  which  the  mod- 
em knight  is  created  is  said  to  be  endowed 
with  the  qualities  of  Justice,  fortitude,  and 
mercy. 

The  charge  to  a  Enijshts  Templar,  that  he 
should  never  draw  his  sword  unless  coih 
vinced  of  the  justice  of  the  cause  in  which 
he  is  engaged,  nor  to  sheathe  it  until  his 
enemies  were  subdued,  finds  also  its  origin 
in  the  custom  of  the  Middle  A^.  Swords 
were  generally  manufactured  with  a  leg^ 
on  the  blade.  Among  the  most  common 
of  these  legends  was  that  used  on  swdrds 
made  in  Spainj  many  examples  of  which 
are  still  to  oe  found  m  modem  collections. 
That  legend  is:  "No  me  saques  sin  rason. 
No  me  embaines  sin  honor";  i.  e..  Do  not 
draw  me  vritfund  jwtice.  Do  noi  aheathe  me 
without  honor. 

So  highly  was  the  sword  esteemed  in  the 
Middle  Ages  as  a  part  of  a  knight's  equip- 
ment, that  special  names  were  given  to 
those  of  the  most  celebrated  hat>es,  which 
have  been  transmitted  to  us  in  the  ballads 
and  romances  of  that  period.  Thus  we 
have  among  the  warriors  ot  Scandinavia, 

Foot-breaath,  the  sword  of  Thoralf  Skolinson, 
Quern-biter,  "  King  Hako, 

Bafanung,  "  Sie^ried, 

Angurvardal,  "  Frithic^. 

To  the  first  two,  Longfellow  alludes  in  the 
following  lines: 

"  Quern-biter  of  Hakom  the  Good, 
Wherewith  at  a  stroke  he  hewed 

The  millstone  through  and  through, 
And  Foot-breaath  of  Aoralf  the  Strong, 
Were  neither  so  broad  nor  so  long 

Nor  so  true." 

And  among  the  kni^ts  of  chivahy  we 
have 

Durandal,      the  sword  of  Orlando, 
Balisardo,  "  Ruggiero, 

Colado,  "  theSd, 

Aroun-dight,         "  Lancelot  du  Sao, 

Joyeuse,  "  Charlemagne, 

Excalibur,  "  King  Arthur. 

Of  the  last  of  these,  the  well-known  legend 
is,  that  it  was  found  embedded  in  a  rtone 
as  its  sheath,  on  which  was  an  inscription 
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that  it  oould  be  drawn  only  by  him  who 
was  the  rightful  heir  to  the  tnrone  of  Britain. 
After  two  hundred  and  one  of  the  strongest 
knights  had  essayed  in  vain,  it  was  at  once 
drawn  forth  by  Arthur,  who  was  then  pro- 
claimed king  by  acclamation.  On  his  death- 
bed^ he  ordered  it  to  be  thrown  into  a  neigh- 
bonng  lake;  but  as  it  fell,  an  arm  issued 
from  the  waters,  and,  seising  it  by  the  hilt, 
waved  it  thrice,  and  then  it  sank  never  again 
to  appear.  There  are  many  other  famous 
sworos  in  these  old  romances,  for  the  knight 
invariably  gave  to  his  sword,  as  he  did  to  his 
horse,  a  name  expressive  of  its  qualities  or 
of  the  deeds  which  he  expected  to  accomplish 
with  it. 

In  Masonry,  the  use  of  the  sword  as  a 
part  of  the  Masonic  dothing  is  confined  to 
the  high  degrees  and  the  degrees  of  chiv- 
alry, when,  of  course,  it  is  worn  as  a  part 
of  the  insignia  of  knighthood.  In  the 
symbolic  degrees  its  appearance  in  the  Lodge, 
except  as  a  symbol,  is  strictly  prohibited. 
The  Masonic  prints  engraved  in  the  last 
century,  when  the  sworo,  at  least  as  late  as 
nSOy  constituted  a  part  of  the  dress  of  every 
gentleman,  show  that  it  was  discarded  by  the 
members  when  they  entered  the  Lodge.  The 
ofiSdal  swords  of  the  Tiler  and  the  PiUBuivant 
or  Sword-Bearer  are  the  only  exceptions. 
This  rule  is  carried  so  far,  that  military  men, 
when  visiting  a  Lodge,  are  required  to  divest 
themselves  of  their  swords,  which  are  to  be 
left  in  the  Tiler's  room. 

SwOTd  snd  Trowd.  See  Trowd  and 
Sword. 

Sword-Bearer.  An  officer  in  a  Ck>m- 
mandery  of  Knights  Templar.  His  station 
is  in  the  west,  on  the  right  of  the  Standard- 
Bearer,  and  when  the  knights  are  in  line, 
on  the  right  of  the  second  division.  His 
duty  is  to  receive  all  orders  and  signals 
from  the  Eminent  Commander,  and  see 
them  promptly  obeved.  He  is,  also,  to  assist 
in  the  protection  of  the  banners  of  the  order. 
His  jewel  is  a  triangle  and  cross  swords. 

Sword-Bearer,  Grand.  A  subordinate 
officer,  who  is  found  in  most  Grand  Lodges. 
Anderson  says,  in  the  second  edition  of  the 
ComtUiUians  (p.  127),  that  in  1731  the  Duke 
of  Norfolk,  Deing  then  Grand  Master, 
presented  to  the  Grand  Lodge  of  England 
'Hhe  old  trusty  sword  of  Gustavtis  Adolphus, 
king  of  Sweden,  that  was  wore  next  by  his 
successor  in  war  the  brave  Bernard,  Duke 
of  Sax-Weimar,  with  both  their  names  on  the 
blade;  which  the  Grand  Master  had  ordered 
Brother  George  Moody  (the  king's  sword 
cutler)  to  adorn  richly  with  the  arms  of 
Norfolk  in  silver  on  the  scabbard,  in  order 
to  be  the  Grand  Master's  sword  of  state  in 
futmre."  At  the  following  feast,  Bro.  Moody 
was  appointed  Sword-Bearer;  and  the  office 
has  ever  since  existed,  and  is  to  be  found  in  al- 
most all  the  Grand  Lodges  of  this  country. 
Anderson  further  says  that,  previous  to  ^us 
donation,  the  Grand  Lodge  had  no  sword  of 
state,  but  used  one  belonging  to  a  private 
Lodge.    It  was  borne  before  the  Grand  Master 


by  the  Master  of  the  Lodge  to  which  it  be> 
longed,  as  i^pears  from  the  account  of  the 
procession  in  1730. 

The  Grand  Sword-Bearer  should  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Grand  Master,  and  it  is  his 
duty  to  carry  the  sword  of  state  immediately 
in  front  of  that  officer  in  all  processions 
of  the  Grand  Lod{^.  In  Grand  Lodges 
which  have  not  provided  for  a  Grand  Sword- 
Bearer,  the  dubes  of  the  office  are  usually 
performed  by  the  Grand  Pursuivant. 

Sword  of  State.  Among  the  ancient 
Romans,  on  all  public  occasions^  a  lictor 
carried  a  bundle  <rf  rods,  sometunes  with 
an  ax  inserted  among  them,  before,  the 
consul  or  other  magistrate  as  a  token  of  his 
authority  and  his  power  to  punish  crimi- 
nals. Hence,  most  probably,  arose  the  cus- 
tom in  the  Middle  Ages  of  carrying  a  naked 
sword  before  kings  or  chief  magistrates. 
Thus  at  the  election  of  the  Emperor  of  Ger- 
many, the  Elector  of  Saxony,  as  Arch-Marshal 
of  the  Empire,  carried  a  zmked  sword  before 
the  newly  elected  Emperor.  We  find  the 
same  practise  prevailing  in  England  as  early 
certainly  as  the  reign  ofHenry  III.,  at  whose 
coronation,  in  1236,  a  sword  was  carried  by 
the  Earl  of  Chester.  It  was  named  Curtana, 
and,  bdn^  without  a  point,  was  said  to  be 
emblematic  of  the  spirit  of  mercy  that  should 
actuate  a  sovereign.  This  sword  is  known  as 
the /'Sword  of  State,"  and  the  practise  pre- 
vailing to  the  present  day,  it  has  always  been 
borne  in  England  in  public  processions  before 
all  chief  magistrates,  from  the  monarch  of 
the  realm  to  the  mayor  of  the  city.  The 
custom  was  adopted  by  the  Masons;  and  we 
leam  from  Anderson  that,  from  the  time  of 
the  revival,  a  sword  of  state,  the  property  of  a 
private  Lodge,  was  borne  by  the  Master  of 
that  Lodge  Defore  the  Grand  Master,  untQ 
the  Grand  Lodge  acquired  one  by  the  liber- 
ality of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  which  has 
ever  since  been  borne  by  the  Grand  Sword- 
Bearer. 

Sword  Polnttng  to  the  Naked  Heart. 
Webb  says  that  ''the  sword  pointing  to  the 
naked  heart  demonstrates  that  justice  will, 
sooner  or  later,  overtake  us."  The  symbol  is 
a  modem  one;  but  its  adoption  was  probably 
suggested  by  the  old  ceremony,  both  in  En^- 
lish^and  in  continental  Lodges,  and  which  is 
still  preserved  in  some  places,  in  which  the 
candidate  found  himself  surrounded  by 
swords  pointing  at  his  heart,  to  indicate  that 
punishment  would  duly  follow  his  violation  of 
nis  obligations. 

Swcffd»  AevolTliig.  With  the  Cherubim, 
Yahveh  stationed  at  the  gate  of  Eden,  "to 
keep  the  way  of  the  tree  of  Life,"  the  lahai 
ha'hereb  hammiihhappeketh,   "The  revolving 

Shenomenon  of  the  curved  sword,"  or  "the 
aming  blade  of  the  sword  which  turns." 
There  were  two  Cherubim,  one  at  each  side 
of  the  gate.  These  angels,  or  winged  bulls, 
did  not  hold  the  weapon  in  their  hands,  but 
it  was  apart,  separate  from  them.  The 
lahat  ha'hereb  was  endowed  with  proper 
motion,  or  turned  upon  itself.    There  was 
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but  one,  and  ixreouinably  it  waa  betweea  the 
Cherubim,  auflpeiided  at  a  certain  hei^t  in 
^e  air.  Pra.  Lenormant,  in  speakmg  of 
this  terrible  weapon,  states,  that  "the  cir- 
Gumference,  which  waa  turned  fully  upon  the 
spectator,  could  have  been  full  of  eyes  ail 
around,  and  that  when  the  prophet  sava 
'that  ttiey  had  a  circumference  ana  a  hei^t 
that  were  dreadful,'  the  second  dimension 
refers  to  the  breadth  of  their  rims,"  and  when 
advancing  with  the  Cherubim  against  the  ir- 
reverent mtruder  at  the  forbidfden  gate,  it 
would  strike  and  cut  him  in  pieces  as  soon 
as  it  should  graae  him.  The  i^ymbolism  of 
this  instrument  has  been  fixed  by  Obrv 
as  the  tchakra  of  India,  which  is  a  disk 
with  fiharp  edges,  hollow  at  the  center,  which 
is  flung  horiaontally,  after  having  been  whirled 
around  the  fingers.  "A  weapon  for  slinging, 
i^ped  like  a  disk,  moving  horisontaUy  with 
a  g:^tory  motion,  like  that  of  a  waterspout, 
having  a  hollow  centre,  that  the  tips  (u  the 
fingers  can  pMs  through,  whence  seven  di- 
vergent rays  issue  toward  a  circumference, 
about  which  are  studded  fifty  sharp  pointa. 
(See  Cherubim,) 

Swordy  Temidar's*  According  to  the 
regulations  of  the  Grand  Encampment  of  the 
United  States,  the  sword  to  be  worn  by  the 
Knights  Templar  must  have  a  helmet  head 
or  pommeL  a  cross  handle,  and  a  metal 
scabbard.  The  length  from  the  top  ci  the 
hilt  to  tiie  end  of  the  scabbard  must  be  from 
thirty-four  to  forty  inches. 

Sword,  TDer's*  In  modem  times 
the  implement  used  by  the  Tiler  is  a 
sword  of  the  ordinarv  form.  This 
IB  incorrect.  Formerly,  and  indeed 
up  to  a  comparatively  recent  period, 
the  Tiler's  sword  was  wavy  in  shape, 
and  so  made  in  allusion  to  the 
"flaming  sword  which  was  ^aced 
at  the  east  of  the  garden  <^  JSden, 
which  turned  every  way  to  keep 
the  way  of  the  tree  of  life."  It  was, 
of  course,  without  a  scabbard, 
because  the  Tiler's  sword  should 
ever  be  drawn  and  ready  for  the 
defense  of  his  poet. 
Sworn  Brothers,  ^ratres  juraH,)  It  waa 
the  custom  in  the  Middle  A^x  for  soldiers, 
and  especially  knights,  when  goin^  into 
battle,  to  engage  each  other  by  reciprocal 
oaths  to  share  the  rewards  of  victory  and  to 
defend  each  other  in  the  fight.  Thus  Kennet 
tells  us  {Parock.  Antiq.)  that  in  the  com- 
mencement of  the  emedition  of  William  of 
Normandy  into  En^and.  Robert  de  Oil^ 
and  Roger  de  Iverio,  "fratres  jurati,  et 
per  fidem  et  sacramentum  confederati,  ven- 
erunt  ad  conquestum  AnglisB,"  i.  e.,  they 
came  to  the  eonmieH  ttf  England,  (U  sworn 
hroUien,  hound  by  ihear  ftxuh  and  an  oath. 
Consequently,  when  William  allotted  them  an 
estate  as  the  reward  of  their  military  ser- 
vice, they  divided  it  into  equal  portions,  each 
taking  one. 

Syluible.     To  pronounce   the   syDables. 
or  only  one  of  the  qrllables,  of  a  Sacred 


Word,  such  as  a  name  of  Qod,  waa  among 
the  Orientalists  considered  far  more  rever* 
ent  than  to  give  to  it  in  all  its  syUables  a 
full  and  continuous  utterance.  Thus  the 
Hebrews  reduced  the  holy  name  Jehovah 
to  the  syllable  Jah;  and  the  Brahmans, 
taldng  the  initial  letters  of  the  three  words 
which  eicpressed  the  three  attributes  of  the 
Supreme  Brahma,  as  Creator,  Preserver, 
and  Destrover,  made  of  it  the  syllable 
AUM.  which,  on  account  of  its  awful  and 
sacred  meaning,  they  hesitated  to  pro- 
noimce  aloud.  To  divide  a  word  into  syl- 
lables, and  thus  to  interrupt  the  sound, 
either  by  pausing  or  by  the  alternate  pro- 
nunciation by  two  persons,  waa  deemed  a 
mark  of  reverence. 

SymlMd.  A  symbol  is  defined  to  be  a 
visible  sign  with  which  a  spiritual  f eelinp;, 
emotion,  or  idea  is  connected.  It  was  m 
this  sense  that  the  early  Christians  gave 
the  name  of  symbols  to  all  rites,  ceremonies, 
and  outward  forms  whidi  bore  a  religious 
meaning;  such,  for  instance,  as  the  cross, 
and  other  pictures  and  images,  and  even 
the  sacraments  and  the  sacramental  elements. 
At  a  stiU  earlier  period,  the  Egyptians  com- 
municated the  Imowledge  of  their  esoteric 
philosophy  in  mystic  symbols.  In  fact, 
man's  earliest  instruction  was  by  means  of 
symbols.  ''The  first  learning  of  the  world." 
says  Stukely,  "consisted  chiefly  of  symbols. 
The  wisdom  of  the  Chaldeans,  Phceniciana, 
Egyptians,  Jews,  of  Zoroaster,  Sanchoniathon, 
Pherecydes,  Syrus,  Pythagoras,  Socrates, 
Plato,  of  an  the  ancients  that  is  come  to  our 
hand,  is  svmbolic."  And  the  learned  Faber 
remarks  that  "allegorv  and  personification 
were  j^eculiarlv  agreeable  to  the  genius  of 
antiqmty,  and  the  simplidl^  of  truth  waa 
contmually  sacrificed  at  the  shrine  of  poetical 
decoration." 

The  word  "s^pibol"  is  derived  from  a 
Greek  verb  wmch  signifies  "to  compare 
one  thing  with  another  ;  and  hence  a  sym- 
bol or  emblem,  for  the  two  words  are  often 
used  synonymously  in  Masonry,  is  the  ex- 
pression of  an  idea  which  is  derived  from 
the  comparison  or  contrast  of  some  object 
with  a  matal  conception  or  attribute.  Tnua 
the  plumb  is  a  symbol  of  rectitude;  the 
level,  of  ejqiuality;  the  beehive,  of  industry. 
The  physical  qualities  of  the  plumb  are 
compared  or  contrasted  with  the  moral  con- 
ception of  virtue  or  rectitude  of  conduct. 
The  plumb  becomes  to  the  Maaon.  after  he 
has  once  been  taught  its  sjrmbolic  mean- 
ing, forever  afterward  the  visible  expression 
of  the  idea  of  rectitude,  or  uprightness  of 
conduct.  To  stody  and  compare  these 
visible  objects — ^to  elicit  from  them  the  moral 
ideas  which  t^ey  are  intended  to  express — ^is 
to  make  onessdf  acquainted  with  the  Sym- 
bolism of  Masonry. 

The  objective  character  of  a  i^ymbol, 
which  prraents  something  material  to  the 
sight  and  touch,  as  explanatory  ^  an  in- 
ternal.idea,  is  beet  calculated  to  be  grasped 
by  the  infant  mind,  whether  the  infancy  ol 
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that  mind  be  cozuudered  natumaUy  or  indi- 
viduaUy,  And  hence,  in  the  first  a^  of 
the  world,  in  its  infancy,  all  propositions, 
theological,  political,  or  sdentinc,  were  ez- 
pressed  in  the  form  of  symbols.  Thus  the 
nrst  religions  were  eminently  symbolical,  be- 
cause, as  that  great  philosophical  historian, 
Grote,  has  remarked,  "At  a  time  when  lan- 
guage was  vet  in  its  infancy,  visible  sym* 
bob  were  the  most  vivid  means  of  acting 
upon  the  minds  of  ignorant  hearers.'^ 

To  the  man  of  mature  intellect,  each 
letter  of  the  alphabet  is  the  i^ymbol  of  a 
certain  sound.  When  we  instruct  the  child 
in  the  form  and  value  of  these  letters,  we 
make  the  picture  of  some  familiar  object 
the  representation  of  the  letter  which  aids 
the  infantile  memory.  Thus,  when  the 
tctfkcher  says,  "A  was  an  Archer,"  the  Archer 
becomes  a  symbol  of  the  letter  A,  just  ss  in 
af ter-l^e  the  letter  becomes  the  symbol  of 
a  sound. 

''Symbolical  r^reeentatioiw  of  things 
sacred,"  says  Dr.  Barlow  (fis9ay9  en  Symbol' 
ism,  i.,  p.  1),  "were  coeval  with  religion  itself 
as  a  system  of  doctrine  appealing  to  sense, 
and  have  accompanied  its  transmission  to 
ourselves  from  the  earliest  known  period  of 
monumental  history. 

"Egyptian  tombs  and  stiles  exhibit  relig- 
ious symbols  still  in  use  among  Christians. 
Similar  forms,  with  corresponding  mean- 
ings, though  under  dififerent  names,  are 
found  among  the  Indians,  and  are  seen  on 
the  monuments  of  the  Assyrians,  the  Etrus- 
cans, and  the  Greeks. 

"The  Hebrews  borrowed  much  of  their 
early  relifpous  symbolism  from  the  Egyp- 
tians, their  later  from  the  Babylonians,  and 
throush  them  this  symbolical  imagery,  both 
verbal  and  objective,  has  descended  to  our- 
selves. 

"The  Egyptian  priests  were  great  pro- 
ficients in  symbohsm,  and  so  were  the 
Chaldeans,  and  so  were  Moses  and  the 
Prophets,  and  the  Jewish  doctors  generally 
— and  so  Were  many  of  the  earlv  fathers 
of  the  Churdi,  especially. the  GreeK  fathers. 

"Philo  of  Alexandria  was  very  learned 
in  symbolism,  and  the  Evangelist  St.  John 
has  made  much  use  of  it. 

"The  early  Christian  architects,  sculp- 
tors, and  painters  drank  deep  of  symbolical 
lore,  and  reproduced  it  in  their  works." 

Squier  gives  in  his  Serpent  SymboUsm  in 
America  (p.  19)  a  similar  view  of  the  an- 
tiquity and  the  subsequent  growth  of  the 
use  of  symbols.  He  says:  "in  the  absence 
of  a  wntten  language  or  forms  of  expres- 
sion capable  of  conveying  abstract  ideas, 
we  can  readily  comprehend  the  necessity, 
among  a  primitive  people,  of  a  symbohc 
system.  Tnat  symbolism  in  a  great  degree 
resulted  from  this  necessity  is  very  obvious; 
and  that,  associated  with  man's  primitive 
religious  systems,  it  was  afterwards  con- 
tinued, when  in  the  advanced  stage  of  the 
human  mind  the  previous  necessity  no 
longer   existed,   is   equally   undoubted.    It 


thus  came  to  constitute  a  kind  of  sacred 
language,  and  became  invested  with  an 
esoteric  significance  understood  only  by  the 
few." 

In  Freemasonry,  all  the  instructions  in  its 
mysteries  are  communicated  in  the  form  of 
symbols.  Founded,  as  a  speculative  science, 
on  an  operative  art,  it  has  taken  the  working- 
tools  of  the  profession  which  it  spiritualixes, 
the  terms  at  architecture,  the  Temple  of 
Solomon,  and  everything  that  is  connected 
with  its  traditional  history,  and  adopting  them 
as  symbols,  it  teaches  its  ffreaX  mond  and 
philosophical  lessons  by  this  system  of  sym- 
bolism. But  its  symbols  are  not  conmied 
to  material  objects  as  were  the  hierofd^hics 
of  the  Egyptians.  Its  myths  and  legodoiB  are 
also,  for  the  most  part,  sjymbolic.  Often 
a  legend,  unauthenticated  by  history,  dis- 
torted by  anadironisms,  and  possibly  ab- 
surd in  its  pretensions  if  viewed  histori- 
cally or  as  a  narrative  of  actual  occurrences, 
when  interpreted  as  a  i^ymbol,  is  found  to 
impress  the  mind  with  some  great  spiritual 
and  philosophical  truth.  The  legends  of 
Masonry  are  parables,  and  a  parable  is  only 
a  spoken  symbol.  By  its  utterance,  says 
Adam  Clarke,  "spiritual  things  are  better 
understood,  and  make  a  deeper  impression 
on  the  attentive  mind." 

Symbol,  Compomid.  In  Dr.  Macke/s 
work  on  the  Symbolism  qf  Freemasonry^  he 
has  s^ven  this  name  to  a  species  of  symbol 
that  is  not  unusual  in  Freemasonry,  where 
the  symbol  is  to  be  taken  in  a  double  sense, 
meaning  in  its  general  application  one  thing, 
and  then  in  a  special  application  another. 
An  example  of  this  is  seen  in  the  symbolism 
of  Solomon's  Temple,  where,  in  a  general 
sense,  the  Temple  is  viewed  as  a  symbol  ci 
that  spiritual  temple  formed  by  the  aggrega- 
tion of  the  whole  Order,  and  m  whi^^each 
Mason  is  considered  as  a  stone;  and,  in  an 
individual  or  special  sense,  the  same  Temple 
is  considered  as  a  type  of  that  spiritual 
temple  which  each  Mason  is  directed  to 
erect  in  his  heart. 

Symbolic  D^^rees.  The  first  three  de* 
flrees  of  Freemasonry,  namely,  those  of 
Entered  Apprentice,  FeUow-Craft,  and  Mas- 
ter Mason,  are  known,  by  way  of  distinction, 
as  the  "symbolic  degrees."  This  term  is 
never  apphed  to  the  degrees  of  Mark,  Past, 
and  Most  Excellent  Master,  and  the  Royal 
Arch,  which,  as  being  conferred  in  a  body 
called  a  Chimter,  are  generally  designated  as 
"capitular  degrees";  nor  to  those  of  Royal 
and  Select  Master,  which,  conferred  in  a 
Council,  are,  by  an  excellent  modem  usage, 
styled  "cryptic  degrees,"  from  the  crypt 
or  vault  which  plays  so  important  a  part  m 
their  ritual.  But  the  term  "symbolic"  is 
exclusively  confined  to  the  degrees  conferred 
in  a  Lodffe  of  the  three  primitive  d^srees, 
which  Lodge,  therefore,  woether  opened  on 
the  First,  the  Second  or  the  Third  Degree,  is 
always  referred  to  as  a  "symbolic  Lodge." 
As  this  distinctive  term  is  of  constant  and 
universal  use,  it  may  be  considered  not  al- 
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together  useless  to  inquire  into  its  origin  and 
signification. 

The  germ  and  nucleus  of  all  Freemasonry 
is  to  be  found  in  the  three  primitive  decrees 
— ^the  Apprentice,  the  Fellow-Craft,  ana  the 
Master  Mason.  They  were  at  one  time  (un- 
der a  modification,  however,  which  included 
the  Royal  Arch)  the  only  degrees  known  to 
or  practised  bv  the  Craft,  and  hence  they  are 
often  caUed  ^'Ancient  Craft  Masonry,  to 
distinguish  them  from  those  comparatively 
modem  additions  which  constitute  what  are 
designated  as  the  ''high  degrees/'  or,  by  the 
French,  "les  hatUes  grades,"  The  striking 
peculiarity  of  these  primitive  degrees  is  that 
their  prominent  mode  of  instruction  is  by 
symbols.  Not  that  they  are  without  legends. 
On  the  contrary,  they  have  each  an  abun- 
dance of  legends;  such,  for  instance,  as  the  de- 
tails of  the  building  of  the  Temple;  of  the 
payment  of  wa^  in  the  middle  chamber,  or 
of  the  construction  of  the  pillars  of  the  porch. 
But  these  legends  do  not  perform  any  very 
important  part  in  the  constitution  of  the 
degree.  The  lessons  which  are  ^  communi- 
cated to  the  candidate  in  these  primitive  de- 
grees are  conveyed,  principally,  through  the 
medium  of  symbols,  while  there  is  (at  least 
in  the  working  of  the  de^;rees)  but  Uttle  tra- 
dition or  legendary  teaching,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  great  legend  of  Masonry^  the 
"golden  usqbnd"  of  the  Order,  to  be  found 
in  the  Master's  I>egree,  and  which  is,  itself, 
a  symbol  of  ^e  most  abstruse  and  solemn  sig- 
nification. But  even  in  this  instance,  inter- 
esting as  are  the  details  of  the  legend,  tney  are 
only  subordinate  to  the  symbol.  Hiram  the 
Bunder  is  the  profound  symbol  of  manhood 
laboring  for  immortality,  and  all  the  different 
points  of  the  legend  are  simply  clustered 
around  it,  only  to  throw  out  the  symbol  in 
bolder  relief.  The  legend  is  of  itself  inert — 
it  is  the  ^nnbol  of  the  Master  Workman  that 
gives  it  life  and  true  meaning. 

Symbolism  is,  therefore,  the  prevailing 
characteristic  of  these  primitive  degrees;  and 
it  is  because  all  the  science  and  philosophy 
and  reUgion  of  Ancient  Craft  Masonry  is  thus 
conoesded  from  the  profane  but  unfolded  to 
the  initiates  in  symbols^  that  the  first  three 
degrees  which  comprise  it  are  said  to  be  sym- 
boBc. 

Now,  nothing  of  this  kind  is  to  be  found 
in  the  degrees  above  and  beyond  the  third, 
if  we  except  the  Royal  Arch,  which,  however, 
as  I  have  already  mtimated,  was  originally 
a  part  of  Ancient  Craft  Masomy,  and  was 
unnaturally  torn  fron  the  Master's  begree,  of 
whidi  it,  as  every  Masonic  student  knows, 
constituted  the  complement  and  consumma- 
tion. Take,  for  example,  the  intermediate 
d^rees  of  the  American  Chapter,  such,  for 
instance,  as  liie  Mark  and  Most  Excellent 
Master.  Here  we  find  the  symbolic  feature 
ceasing  to  predominate,  and  the  traditional  or 
legendary  taking  its  place.  It  is  true  that  in 
these  capitular  degrees  the  use  of  symbols  is 
not  altogether  abandoned.  This  couM  not 
well  be,  for  the  symbol  constitutes  the  very 
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essence  of  Freemasonry.  The  symbolic  de- 
ment is  still  to  be  discovered  in  these  degrees, 
but  only  in  a  position  subordinate  to  legend- 
ary instruction.  As  an  illustration,  let  us 
consider  the  keystone  in  the  Mark  Master's 
Dejgree.  Now,  no  one  will  deny  that  this  is, 
strictly  speaking,  a  symbol,  and  a  very  impor- 
tant and  beautiful  one.  too.  It  is  a  symbol  of 
a  fraternal  covenant  between  those  who  are 
engaged  in  the  common  search  after  Divine 
truth.  But,  in  the  r6ie  which  it  plays  in 
the  ritual  of  this  degree,  the  trymbol,  how- 
ever beautiful  and  appropriate  it  may  be,  is 
in  a  manner  lost  si^t  of,  and  tihe  ke3rBtone 
derives  almost  all  its  importance  and  interest 
from  the  traditional  history  of  its  construc- 
tion, its  architectural  design,  and  its  fate.  It 
is  as  the  subject  of  a  l^^d,  and  not  as  a  sym- 
bol, that  it  attracts  attention.  Now,  in  the 
Third  or  Master's  Decree  we  find  the  trowel, 
which  is  a  symbol  of  amiostprecisely  the  same 
import  as  the  keystone.  They  both  refer  to 
a  Masonic  covenant.  But  no  legend,  no  tra- 
dition, no  history,  is  connected  with  the 
trowel.  It  presents  itself  simply  and  ex- 
clusively as  a  flymboL  Hence  we  leam  that 
symbols  do  not  m  the  capitular,  as  in  the  prim- 
itive, degrees  of  Masonry  strike  the  eye,  and 
inform  the  mind,  and  teach  the  heart,  in 
every  part  of  the  Ii9d^,  and  in  every  part  of 
the  ceremonial  initiation.  On  the  contrary, 
the  capitular  degrees  are  almost  altogether 
founded  on  and  composed  of  a  series  of  events 
in  Masonic  history.  Each  of  them  has  at- 
tached to  it  some  tradition  or  legend  which  it 
is  the  design  of  the  degree  to  illustrate,  and 
the  memory  of  which  is  preserved  in  its  cere- 
monies and  instructions.  Hiat  most  of  these 
legends  are  themselves  of  symbolic  simplifica- 
tion is  not  denied.  But  this  is  their  mterior 
sense.  In  their  outward  and  ostensible 
meaning,  they  appear  before  us  simply  as 
legends.  To  retam  these  legends  m  the 
memory  of  Masons  appears  to  have  been  the 
primary  design  of  the  establishment  of  the 
higher  degrees,  and  as  the  information  in- 
tended to  be  communicated  in  these  degrees  is 
of  an  historical  character,  there  can  of  course 
be  but  little  room  for  symbols  or  for  symbolic 
instruction,  the  profuse  use  of  which  would 
rather  tena  to  an  injury  than  to  a  benefit,  by 
complicating  the  purposes  of  the  ritual  and 
confusing  the. mind  of  the  aspirant. 

The  celebri&ted  French  writer,  Ragon, 
objects  to  this  exclusive  apptication  of  the 
term  "symbolic"  to  the  first  three  degrees  as 
a  sort  of  unfavorable  criticism  on  the  higher 
degrees,  and  as  if  implying  that  the  latter 
are  entirely  devoid  of  the  element  of  sym- 
bolism. But  he  has  mistaken  the  true  im- 
port and  meaning  of  the  application.  It  is 
not  because  the  higher  or  capitular  and 
cryptic  degrees  are  altogether  without  sym- 
bols— for  such  is  not  the  case — ^that  the 
term  symbolic  is  withheld  from  them,  but 
because  symboUc  instruction  does  not  con- 
stitute their  predominating  characteristic,  as 
it  does  of  the  first  three  degrees. 

And  hence  the  Masonry  taught  in  these 
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three   primitive   degrees   is   very   properly 
called  SyniboUc  Masonry,  and  the  Lodge  in 
which  this  Masoniy  is  taught  is  known  as 
a  Symbolic  Lodge. 
.   SymboUe  Leciores*    The  lectures  ap- 

Sropriated  to  the  First,  Second,  and  Third 
egrees  are  sometimes  called  Symbolic  lec- 
tures; but  the  term  is  more  properly  applied 
to  any  lecture  which  treats  of  the  meaning 
of  Masonic  symbols,  in  contradistinction  to 
one  which  discusses  only  the  lasUxry  of  the 
Order,  and  whidi  would,  therefore,  be 
cidled  an  Historical  Lecture.  But  the  Eng- 
lish Masons  have  a  lecture  called  ''the 
Smbolical  lecture,''  ia  which  is  en)lained 
e  forms,  symbols,  and  omamoits  of  Royal 
Arch  Masonry,  as  well  as  its  rites  and  cere- 
monies.* 

Symbolle  Lodge.  A  Lodge  of  Master 
Masons,  with  the  Fellow-Craft  and  Ap- 
I>ientice  Lodge  worked  under  its  Constitu- 
tion, is  called  a  Symbolic  Lodge,  because  in 
it  the  Symbolic  degrees  are  conferred.  (See 
Symbolic  Degrees.) 

Symbolle  Machinery.  Machinery  is  a 
term  emplo3red  in  epic  and  dramatic  poetry 
to  denote  some  agency  introduced  by  .the 
poet  to  serve  some  purpose  or  accomplish 
some  event.  Faber,  in  treating  of  the  Apoci^ 
lypse,  speaks  of  ''a  patriarchal  scheme  of 
ssnnbolical  machinery  derived  most  plainlv 
from  the  events  of  the  deluge,  and  borrowed, 
with  the  usual  perverse  misapplication, 
by  the  contrivers  of  paganism,  but  which 
has  since  been  reclaimed  by  Christianity 
to  its  proper  use."  Dr.  Oliver  thinks  that 
this  ''sdieme  of  symbolical  machinery" 
was  ''the  primitive  Freemasonry,  veiled  in 
allegorv  and  illustrated  by  symbols."  With- 
out adopting  this  questionable  hypothesis, 
it  must  be  admitted  that  Freemasonry,  in 
the  scenic  representations  sometimes  used 
in  its  initiations,  has,  like  the  epic  poets,  and 
dramatists,  and  the  old  hieropnants,  availed 
itself  of  the  use  of  symbolic  machinery. 

Symbolle  Masomry.  The  Masoniv  that 
is  concerned  with  the  first  three  degrees 
in  all  the  Rites.  This  is  the  technical  mean- 
ing. But  in  a  more  general  sense.  Symbolic 
M^BSonry  is  that  Masonry,  wherever  it  may 
be  found,  whether  in  the  primary  or  in  the 
high  degrees,  in  which  the  lessons  are  com-* 
municated  by  symbols.  (See  Symbolic  De- 
grees,) 

Symbolism,  The  Selenee  of.  The  science 
which  is  engaged  in  the  investigation  of  the 
meaning  of  symbols,  and  the  application 
of  their  interpretation  to  moral,  religious, 
and  philosophical  instruction.  In  this  sense. 
Freemasonry  is  essentially  a  science  of  sym- 
bolism. The  English  lectures  define  free- 
masonry to  be  ''a  peculiar  system  of  morality 

*It  is  imfortunate  that  the  Historical  Lecture 
usually  giren  in  the  Master's  Degree  is  often 
absurd  from  any  known  historical  or  Masonic 
basis.  This  is  misleading  to  those  who  have 
every  reason  to  expect  a  different  treatment 
at  our  hands,  and  efforts  should  be  made  to 
ooneot  this  error.  [£.  £.  C] 


veiled  in  altegory  and  illustrated  by  symbok.'* 
The  definition  would  be  more  correct  were  h 
in  these  words:  Freemasonry  is  a  system  of 
maroJiiJbu  developed  and  inculcaUd  by  Me  sdenee 
of  symbolism.  It  is  this  pecuUar  character 
as  a  svmbolic  institution,  this  entire  adop- 
tion of  the  method  of  instruction  by  sym- 
bolism, which  fldves  its  whole  identity  to 
Freemasonry  ana  has  caused  it  to  differ  from 
every  other  association  that  the  ingenuity  of 
man  has  devised.  It  is  this  that  has  bestowed 
upon  it  that  attractive  form  which  has  always 
secured  the  attadiment  of  its  discipkB  and 
its  own  perpetuity. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church  is^  perhaps, 
the  only  contemporaneous  institution  which 
continues  to  cultivate,  in  any  dcjoee,  the 
beautiful  system  of  symbolism,  fiut  that 
which,  in  the  Catholic  Church,  is,  in  a  great 
measure,  incidental,  and  the  fniit  of  de- 
velopment, is,  in  Freemasonry,  the  very 
life-blood  and  soul  of  the  Institution,  bom 
with  it  at  its  birth,  or,  rather,  the  germ  from 
which  the  tree  has  sprung,  and  rail  giving 
it  support,  nourishment,  and  even,  existence. 
Withdraw  from  Freonasonry  its  Symbolism, 
and  you  take  from  the  body  its  soul,  leaving 
behind  nothing  but  a  lifeless  mass  of  effete 
matter,  fitted  only  for  a  rapid  decay. 

Since,  then,  the  science  of  symbolism  forms 
so  important  a  part  of  the  system  of  Free- 
masoxiry,  it  will  be  well  to  commoice  any  di»- 
cussion  of  that  subject  by  an  investigation  nf 
the  nature  of  symbols  in  general. 

There  is  no  science  so  ancient  as  that  of 
symbolism,  and  no  mode  of  instruction  has 
ever  been  so  general  as  was  the  symbolic  in 
former  ages.  "The  first  learning  in  the 
world,''  says  the  great  antiauarv.  Dr.  Stukely. 
**  consisted  chiefly  of  s^bolB.  The  wisdom  oi 
the  Chaldeans,  Phoenicians.  Egyptians,  Jews, 
of  Zoroaster,  Sanchoniatiion,  Pherecr^es, 
Syrtis,  Pytha^ras,  Socrates,  Plato,  of  afi  the 
andenta  that  is  come  to  our  hand,  is  symbolic." 
And  the  learned  Faber  remarks,  that "  allegory 
and  personification  were  peculiarly  agreeable 
to  the  genius  of  antiquitv,  and  the  simplicity 
of  truth  was  continually  sacrificed  at  the 
shrine  of  poetical  decoration." 

In  fact,  man's  earliest  instruction  was  by 
63rmbols.  The  objective  character  of  a  sym- 
bol is  best  calculated  to  be  grasped  by  the 
infant  mind,  whether  the  infancy  of  that 
mind  be  considered  nalionaUy  or  indiMuaUy. 
And  hence,  in  the  first  ages  of  the  world  in  its 
infancy,  all  propositions,  theological,  political, 
or  scientific,  were  expressed  in  the  form  oi 
symbols.  Thus  the  nrst  religions  were  emi- 
nently symbolical,  because,  as  that  great 
philosophical  historian,  Grote,  has  remarked, 
''At  a  time  when  language  was  yet  in  its  in- 
fancy, visible  symbols  were  the  most  vivid 
means  of  acting  upon  the  minds  of  ignorant 
hearers." 

Even  in  the  very  formation  of  language,  the 
medium  of  communication  between  man  and 
man,  and  which  must  hence  have  been  an  ele- 
mentary step  in  the  progress  of  human  im- 
provement, it  was  found  necessary  to  have 
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reoouise  to  ssonbols,  for  words  are  only  and 
tnily  oertain  arbitrary  symbols  by  which 
and  through  which  we  give  an  uttmnce  to 
our  ideas.  The  construction  of  language  was, 
therefore,  one  of  the  first  products  of  tne  sci- 
ence of  symbolism. 

We  must  constantly  bear  in  mind  this  fact 
of  the  primary  existence  and  predominance  of 
symbolism  in  the  earliest  times,  when  we  are 
investigating  the  nature  of  the  ancient  reli|;- 
ions,  with  which  the  historyof  Freemasonry  is 
BO  intimately  connected.  The  older  the  relig- 
ion, the  more  the  symbolism  abounds.  Mod- 
em religions  may  convey  their  dojpnas  in  ab- 
stract prdpofiitions;  ancient  religions  alwa^rs 
conveyed  them  in  symbols.  Thus  there  is 
more  symbolism  in  the  Egyptian  religion  than 
in  the  Jewish,  more  in  the  Jewish  than  in  the 
Christian,  more  in  the  Christian  than  in  the 
Mohammedan,  and,  lastly,  more  in  the  Roman 
than  in  the  Protestant. 

But  symbolism  is  not  only  the  most  ancient 
and  general^  but  it  is  also  the  most  practically 
useful,  of  sciences.  We  have  already  seen  how 
actively  it  operates  in  the  early  stages  of  life 
and  of  society.  We  have  seen  how  the  first 
ideas  of  men  and  of  nations  are  impressed 
upon  their  minds  by  means  of  symbols.  It 
was  thus  that  the  ancient  peoples  were  almost 
wholly  educated. 

"In  the  simpler  stages  of  society,"  says  one 
writer  on  this  subject,  "mankind  can  be  in- 
structed in  the  abstract  knowledge  of  truths 


only  by  symbols  and  parables.  Hence  we 
find  most  heathen  religions  becoming  mythic, 
or  explaining  their  mysteries  by  allegories, 


or  instructive  incidents.  Nay,  God  himself, 
knowing  the  nature  of  the  creatures  formed  by 
him,  has  condescended^  in  the  earlier  revelar 
tions  that  he  made  of  himself,  to  teach  by 
symbols;  and  the  greatest  of  all  teachers  in- 
structed the  multitudes  by  parables.  The 
great  exemplar  of  the  ancient  philosophy  and 
the  grand  archetype  of  modem  philoeoi>hy 
were  alike  distin^ished  by  their  possessing 
this  faculty  in  a  hij^h  degree,  and  have  told  us 
that  man  was  best  instructed  by  similitudes." 

Such  is  the  system  adopted  in  Freemasonry 
for  the  development  ana  inculcation  of  the 
great  religious  and  philosophical  truths,  of 
which  it  was,  for  so  manv  years,  the  sole  con- 
servator. And  it  is  for  this  reason  that  I  have 
already  remarked,  that  any  inquiry  into  the 
symbolic  character  of  Freemasonry,  must  be 
preceded  by  an  investigation  of  the  nature  of 
symbolism  in  general,  if  we  would  properly 
appreciate  its  particular  use  in  the  orgaiiizar 
tion  of  the  Masonic  Institution. 

Symbol  of  Glory.  In  the  old  lectures  of 
the  last  century,  the  Blasdng  Star  was  called 
"the  ^ory  in  the  centre'^  because  it  was 
placed  in  the  centre  of  the  floor-cloth  or  trac- 
ing-board, and  represented  hieroglyphically 
the  glorious  name  of  God.  Hence  Dr.  Oliver 
has  given  to  one  of  his  most  interesting  works, 
whidi  treats  of  the  symbolism  of  the  Blazing 
Star,  the  title  of  The  Symbol  of  Glory. 

Syndication  of  Lodges.  A  term  used  in 
France,  in  1773,  by  the  Schismatic  Grand  Ori- 


ent during  its  contests  with  the  Grand  Lodge, 
to  denote  the  fusion  of  aeveanA  Lodges  into 
one.  The  word  was  never  &trodu(»d  into 
English  Masonry,  and  has  beooane  obsolete  in 
France. 

Synod  of  Seothutid.  In  1757.  the  Associ- 
ate Synod  of  Seoeders  of  Sootlana  adopted  an 
act.  concerning  what  they  called  "the  Mason 
oatn,''  in  which  it  is  declared,  that  all  persons 
who  shall  refuse  to  make  such  revelations  as 
the  Kirk  Sessions  may  require,  and  to  promise 
to  abstain  from  all  future  connection  with  the 
Order,  "shall  be  reputed  under  scandal,  and 
incapable  of  admission  to  sealing  ordinances.'' 
In  consequence  of  this  act,  passed  more  than  a 
century  ago.  the  sect  of  Seceders,  of  which 
there  are  a  few  in  America,  continue  to  be  at 
the  present  day  inveterate  enemies  of  the  Ma- 
sonic Institution. 

Syria.  A  country  of  Asia  Minor  lying  on 
the  western  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  To 
the  Freemason,  it  is  associated  with  the  leg- 
endary history  of  his  Order  in  several  interest- 
ing points,  especially  in  reference  to  Mount 
Lebanon,,  from  whose  forests  was  derived  the 
timber  for  the  construction  of  the  Temple. 
The  modem  Templar  will  view  it  as  the  scene 
of  the  contests  waged  during  the  Crusades  by 
the  Christian  knights  with  their  Saracen  aa- 
versaries.  In  modem  Syria,  Freemasonry 
has  been  slow  to  find  a  home.  The. only 
Lodges  existing  in  the  country  are  at  the  dty 
of  Beyrout,  which  contains  two — Palestine 
Lodge,  No.  415.  which  was  instituted  by  the 
Grand  Lodfle  of  Scotland,  May  6,  1861,  and 
the  Lodge  Le  liban.  by  the  Grand  Orient  of 
France,  January  4,  1860.  Morris  says  (Free- 
nuuonry  in  the  Holy  Land,  p.  216)  that  "the 
Order  of  Freemasonry  is  not  in  a  condition 
satisfactory  to  the  members  thereof,  nor 
creditable  to  the  great  cause  in  whicn  the 
Fraternity  are  engaged." 

Syrian  Rite.  A  religious  sect  which  had 
its  origin  in  8yp&,  and  which  was  andentlv 
comprehended  in  tne  patriarchates  of  Antioch 
and  of  Jerusalem,  it  was  an  exceedingly 
flourishing  system.  Before  the  end  of  the 
fourth  century  it  numbered  110  distinct  sees, 
with  a  population  of  several  millions.  The 
liturgy  IS  Imown  as  the  Liturgy  of  St.  James. 

System.  Lenning  defines  a  S3r8tem  of 
Freemasonry  to  be  the  doctrine  of  Free- 
masonry as  exhibited  in  the  Lod|»  government 
and  Lodge  work  or  ritual.  The  definition 
is  not,  perhaps,  satisfactory.  In  Freemasonry, 
a  system  is  a  plan  or  scheme  of  doctrines 
intended  to  develop  a  particular  view  as  to 
the  origin,  the  design,  and  the  character  of 
the  Institution.  The  word  is  often  used  as 
synonvmous  with  Rite,  but  the  two  words  do 
not  always  express  the  same  meaning.  A 
system  is  not  always  developed  into  a  Kite, 
or  the  same  system  m^  give  birth  to  two  or 
more  different  Rites.  Dr.  Oliver  establidied 
a  83rstem  founded  on  the  literal  acceptance  of 
almost  all  the  legendary  traditions,  but  he 
never  invented  a  Rite.  Ramsay  and  Hund 
both  held  the  same  svstem  as  to  the  Templar 
origin  q£  Masonry;  but  the  Rite  of  Ramsay 
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and  tbe  Rit«  tA  Strict  Observance  an  Twy 
different.  'Hie  ^tem  of  Schroder  aad  tb&t 
of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  England  do  not  eBaeO' 
tiallv  vary,  but  there  is  no  mmikrity  between 
the  York  Rite  and  the  Rite  of  Schroder.  Who- 
ever in  Maaonry  eete  forth  a  conaeoted  aeriea 
of  doctiinee  peculiar  to  himself  invents  a  ays- 
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tem.  He  may  or  he  m^  not  afterward  fabri- 
cate a  Rite.  But  the  Rite  would  be  only  a 
consequeaoe,  and  not  a  neceeaaiy  one,  of  the 
^fltem. 

Systyle.  An  arrangement  of  columns  in 
which  the  intereolumniation  is  equal  to  t^ 
diametcc  of  the  jv^tnrrtn, 


T.  The  twentieth  letter  of  thr  English  al- 
phabet, and  the  twenty-eeoond  and  last  of  the 
Hebrew.  As  a  Bymbol,  it  is  oonfipicuous  in 
Masonry.  Ita  numaical  value  as  t3,  Teth,  is 
9,  but  ss  n,  rfcro,  it  is  400.  (See  Tow.) 
Tabaor.  ToSet.  Edom.  Three  obsolete 
names  which  are  sometimes  givai  to  the  three 
Elect  in  the  Eleventh  D^ree  in  the  A.  A. 
Scottish  Rite. 

TabemKcle.  Many  Masonic  students 
have  greatly  erred  in  the  way  in  which  th^ 
have  referred  to  the  Sinaitic  tabernacle,  as  if  it 
were  represented  by  the  tabernacle  said  in  the 
legends  to  have  been  erected  by  Zerubbabel 
at  JeruBolem  at  the  time  of  the  building  of  the 
second  Temple.  The  belief  that  the  taber- 
nacle of  Zerubbabel  was  an  exact  representa- 
tion of  that  erected  by  Moses,  arose  from  the 
numerous  sJlusioDS  to  it  in  the  writing  of 
Ohver,  but  in  this  country  principally  from 
the  teachings  of  Wcjib  and  Cross.  It  is,  how- 
ever, true,  that  although  the  symbols  of  the 
aik,  the  eolden  candlestick,  the  altar  of  in- 
cense, and  some  others  were  taken,  not  from 
the  tabernacle,  but  from  the  Temple,  the  sym- 
bolism of  the  veils  wss  derived  from  the  lat- 
ter, but  in  a  form  by  no  means  aimilar  to  the 
original  disposition.  It  is  therefore  neces- 
sary that  some  notice  should  be  taken  of  the 
real  tabiemacle,  that  we  may  be  enabled  to 
know  how  far  tbe  Masonic  is  connected  with 
the  Sinaitic  edifice. 

The  word  labenuuie  means  a  tent.    It  is 
the  diminutive  of  tabema,  and  was  used  bv 
the  Romans  to  denote  a  soldier's  tent.    It 
was  constructed  of  planks  and  covered  with 
skins,  and  its  outward  appearance  presented 
the  precise  form  of  the  Jewish  tabernacle. 
The  Jews  called  it  sometimes  mixhean,  which, 
like  the  Latin 
labema,  meant 
a   dwelling- 
place,  but  more 
commonly  ohd, 
which     meant, 
like   tabemaeu- 
l 


lum.   a   tent. 
In  shape  it  re- 


I  sembled  a  tent, 

'   and  b  supposed 

to  have  derived  its  form  from  the  tents  used 

by  the  patriarchs  during  their  nomadic  life. 


"niere  ore  three  tabtniacles  mentioned  in 
Scripture  history — the  Anti-Sinaitic,  the  Sina- 
itic, and  tbe  Davidic. 

1.  The  Anti-Sinaitio  tabernacle  was  the 
tent  used,  perhaps  from  the  beginning  of  the 
exodus,  for  the  transaction  of  tusineeB,  and 
was  situated  at  some  distance  fr«»n  the  camp. 
It  was  used  onlv  jHovisionally,  and  was  super- 
seded by  the  taciemacle  proper. 

2.  The  Sinaitic  tabernacle.  This  waa'con- 
stnicted  by  Aholiab  and  Beioleel  under  the 
immediate  direction  of  Moses.  The  costli- 
ness and  splendor  of  this  edifice  exceeded,  says 
Ritto,  in  proportion  to  the  means  of  the  peo- 
ple who  constructed  it,  the  magnificence  of 
any  cathedral  of  the  present  day.  It  was  sit- 
uated in  the  very  center  of  the  camp,  with  its 
door  or  entrance  facing  the  east,  and  was 
placed  toward  the  western  part  of  an  enclosure 
or  outward  court,  which  was  one  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  long  and  fifty  feet  wide,  and  stir- 
roimded  by  canvas  screens  seven  and  a  half 
feet  high,  so  as  to  prevent  any  one  on  the  out- 
side from  overlooking  the  court. 

The  tabernacle  itself  was.  according  to 
Josephus,  forty-five  feet  long  by  fifteen  wide; 
its  greater  length  being  from  east  to  west. 
The  aidee  were  fifteen  feet  high,  and  there  was 
a  sloping  roof.  There  was  no  aperture  or 
place  of  entrance  except  at  the  eastern  end, 
which  was  covered  by  curtains. '  Internally, 
the  tabonacle  was  divided  into  two  {^tait- 
ments  by  a  richly  decorated  curtain.  Tbe  one 
at  the  western  end  was  fifteen  feet  long,  mak- 
ing, thexefore,  a  perfect  cube.  This  was  the 
Holy  of  Hohee,  into  which  no  one  entered,  not 
even  the  high  prieet,  except  on  extraordinary 
occasions.  In  it  was  placed  the  Ark  of  the 
Covenant,  against  the  western  wall.  The 
Boly  of  Holies  woe  separated  from  the  Sano- 
tuary  by  a  curtain  embroidered  with  figures  of 
Cherubim,  and  supported  by  four  gi^oi  pil- 
lars. The  Sanctuary,  or  eastern  apartment, 
was  in  the  form  of  a  double  cube,  being  fifterai 
feet  high,  fifteen  feet  wide,  and  thirty  feet 
long.  In  it  were  placed  the  table  at  shew- 
bread  on  the  northern  side,  tbe  golden  candle- 
stick on  the  southern,  and  the  sltar  of  incense 
between  them.  The  tabernacle  tiius  coo- 
structed  was  decorated  with  rich  curtains. 
These  were  of  four  colors— ^bite  or  fine- 
twined  linen,  blue,  purple,  and  red.    Thqr 
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were  ao  Buspended  as  to  cover  the  sideB  and 
top  of  the  tabemade,  not  being  distributed  as 
veils  separating  it  into  apartments,  as  in  the 
Masonic  tabeinacle.  Joeephus.  in  describing 
the  symbolic  fiignifioation  of  the  tabernacle, 
says  that  it  was  an  imitation  of  the  system  ot 
the  world;  the  Holy  of  Holies,  into  whidi  not 
even  the  priests  were  admitted,  was  as  it  were 
a  heaven  peculiar  to  God;  but  the  Sanctuary, 
where  the  people  were  allowed  to  assemble  for 
worship,  represented  the  sea  and  land  on 
which  men  live.  But  the  B3rmbolism  oi  the 
tabernacle  was  far  more  complex  than  any- 
thing that  Josephus  has  said  upon  the  subject 
would  lead  us  to  suppose.  Its  connection 
would,  however,  lead  us  to  an  inquiry  into  the 
religious  life  of  the  andent  Hebrews,  and 
into  an  investigation  of  the  question  how  much 
Moses  was,  in  the  appointment  of  ceremonies, 
influenced  by  his  previous  Egyptian  life; 
topics  whose  consideration  would  throw  no 
lizht  on  the  subject  of  the  Masonic  symbolism 
of  the  tabemade. 

3.  The  Davidic  tabemade  in  time  took  the 
place  of  that  which  had  been  constructed  by 
Moses.  The  old  or  Sinaitic  tabemade  ao- 
oompanied  the  Israelites  in  all  their  wander- 
ing, and  was  their  old  temple  until  David  ob- 
tamed  possession  of  Jerusalem.  From  that 
time  it  remained  at  Gibeon,  and  we  have  no 
account  of  its  removal  thence.  But  when 
David  removed  the  ark  to  Jerusalem,  he 
erected  a  tabemade  for  its  reception.  Here 
the  priests  performed  their  daily  service,  until 
Solomon  erected  the  Temple,  when  tneark 
was  deposited  in  the  Holy  of  Holies,  and  the 
Davidic  tabernacle  put  away  as  a  relic.  At 
the  subsequent  destruction  of  the  Temple  it 
was  most  probably  burned.  From  the  time 
of  Solomon  we  altogether  lose  sight  of  the 
Sinaitic  tabemade,  which  perhaps  became  a 
victim  to  carelessness  and  the  corroding  in- 
fluence of  time. 

The  three  tabernacles  just  described  are  the 
onlv  ones  mentioned  in  Scripture  or  in  Jo- 
sephus. Masonic  tradition,  however,  enumer- 
ates a  fourth — ^the  tabernacle  erected  bv 
Zerubbabd  on  his  arrival  at  Jerusalem  with 
his  countr3rmen,  who  had  been  restored  from 
captivity  by  Cyrus  for  the  purpose  of  rebuild- 
ing the  Temple.  Ezra  teUs  us  that  on  their 
arrival  they  built  the  altar  of  burnt-offerings 
and  offered  sacrifice.  This  would  not,  how- 
ever, necessitate  the  building  of  a  house,  be- 
cause the  altar  of  sacrifices  had  alwajni  been 
erected  in  the  open  court,  both  of  the  old 
tabernacle  and  Temple.  Yet  as  the  priests 
and  Levites  were  there,  and  it  is  said  that  tiie 
religious  ordinances  of  Moses  were  observed, 
it  is  not  unlikely  that  some  sort  of  temporary 
shelter  was  erected  for  the  performance  of 
Divine  worship.  But  of  the  form  and  char- 
acter of  such  a  building  we  have  no  account. 

A  Masonic  legend  has,  however,  for  sym- 
bolical purposes,  supphed  the  defidency. 
This  legend  is,  however,  peculiar  to  the  Amer- 
ican modification  of  the  Boyal  Arch  Degree. 
In  the  English  system  a  Royal  Arch  Chapter 
represents  the  ''aadent  Sanhedrim/^  wnere 


ZerubbabeL  Haggai,  and  Joshua  administer 
the  law.  in  the  American  system  a  Chapter 
is  said  to  represent  "the  tabernacle  erected 
by  our  andent  brethren  near  the  ruins  of  King 
Solomon's  Temple." 

Of  the  erection  of  this  tabemade,  I  have 
said  that  there  is  no  historical  evidence.  It  is 
simply  a  myth,  but 
a  myth  constructed, 
of  coiirse,  for  a  [Sym- 
bolical purpose.  In 
its  legendary  des- 
cription, it  bears  no 
resemblance  what- 
soever, except  in  the 
colors  of  its  curtains 
or  veils,  to  the  Sina- 
itic tabernacle.  In 
the  latter  the  Holy 
of  Holies  was  in  the 
western  extremity, 
in  the  f  oraaer  it  was 
in  the  eastern;  in 
that  was  contained 
the  Ark  of  the  Covenant  with  the  over- 
shadowing Cherubim  and  the  Shekinah;  in 
this  there  are  no  such  artides;  in  that  the  most 
holy  was  inaccessible  to  all  persons,  even  to 
the  priests;  in  this  it  is  the  seat  of  the  three 
presiding  officers,  and  is  readily  accessible  by 
proper  means.  In  that  the  curtains  were  at- 
tached to  the  sides  of  the  tent;  in  this  they 
are  suspended  across,  dividing  it  into  four 
apartments.  The  Masonic  tabemade  used 
in  the  American  Royal  Arch  Degree  is  not, 
therefore,  a  representation  of  the  andent 
tabernacle  erected  by  Moses  in  the  wildemess, 
but  must  be  supposed  to  be  simply  a  tempo- 
rary constouction  for  purposes  of  shdter,  of 
ooiiisultation,  and  of  worship.  It  was,  in  the 
strictest  sense  of  the  word,  a  tabemade,  a  tent. 
As  a  myth,  with  no  historical  foundation,  it 
would  be  valueless,  were  it  not  that  it  is  used, 
and  was  undoubtedly  fabricated,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  devdoping  a  erymbolism.  And  this 
symbolism  is  found  in  its  veils.  There  is  no 
harm  in  calling  it  a  tabemade  any  more  than 
there  is  in  callmg  it  a  Sanhedrim,  provided  we 
do  not  fall  into  the  error  of  supposing  that 
either  was  actually  its  character.  As  a  myth, 
and  only  as  a  myth,  must  it  be  viewed^  and 
there  its  symbolic  meaning  presents,  as  m  all 
other  Masonic  myths,  a  fund  of  useful  insUruo- 
tion.  For  an  int^pretation  of  that  symbol- 
ism, see  VeiUf  Symbolism  cf  the. 

In  some  Chapters  a  part  of  the  furniture  is 
called  the  tabemade;  m  other  words,  a  piece 
of  framework  is  erected  inside  of  the  room, 
and  ia  called  the  tabemade.  This  is  incor- 
rect. According  to  the  ritual,  the  whole  Chap- 
ter room  represents  Uie  tabemade,  and  the 
veils  should  be  suspended  from  wall  to  wall. 
Indeed,  I  have  reasons  for  believing  that  this 
interior  tabernacle  is  an  innovation  of  little 
more  than  twenty  years'  standing.  The  old- 
est Chapter  rooms  that  I  have  seen  are  con- 
stmcted  on  the  correct  prindple. 

Tabernacle,  Chief  of  the.  See  Chirf  of 
the  Tabemade, 
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Tftbemadef  Prince  of  the.    See  Prinee 
of  the  Tabemade, 

V  Tftble  Lodge.  After  the  labors  of  the 
Lodge  have  been  completed,  Masons  fre- 
quentiy  meet  at  tables  to  enjoy  a  repeat  in 
common.    In  England  and  America,  this  re- 

ais  generally  called  a  banquet,  and  the 
s  is  said  to  be,  during  its  continuance,  at 
refreshment.  The  Master,  of  course,  pre- 
sides, assisted  by  the  Wardens,  and  it  is  con- 
sidered most  proper  that  no  profanes  should 
be  present,  fiut  with  these  exceptions,  there 
are  no  rules  specially  laid  down  for  the  gov- 
emment  of  Masonic  banauets.  It  will  be 
seen,  by  an  inspection  of  tne  article  Refresh- 
ment in  this  work,  that  during  the  last  cen- 
tury, and  even  at  the  commencement  of  the 
present,  refreshments  in  English  Lodges  were 
taken  during  the  sessions  of  the  Lodge  and  in 
the  Lodge  room,  and  then,  of  course,  rigid 
rules  were  in  existence  for  tne  government  of 
the  Fraternity,  and  for  the  r]s^ilation  of  the 
forms  in  whicn  the  refreshments  should  be 
partaken.  But  this  system  has  long  grown 
obsolete,  and  the  Masonic  banquets  of  the 
present  day  differ  very  Httle  from  those  of 
other  societies,  exceot,  perhaps,  in  a  more 
stoict  observance  of  tne  rules  oi  order,  and  in 
the  exclusion  of  all  non-Masonic  visitors. 

But  French  Masons  have  prescribed  a  veiy 
formal  system  of  rules  for  what  they  call  a 
"  Loee  de  Table,"  or  Table  Lodge.  The  room 
in  wnich  the  banquet  takes  place  is  as  much 
protected  by  its  isolation  from  observation  as 
the  Lodffe  room  itself.  Table  Lodges  are  al- 
ways held  in  the  Apprentice's  D^ree,  and 
none  but  Masons  are  permitted  to  be  present. 
Even  the  attendants  are  taken  from  tne  class 
known  as  "Saving  Brethren,"  that  is  te  say, 
waiters  who  have  received  the  First  Degree 
for  the  special  purpose  of  entitling  them  to  be 
present  on  such  occasions. 
The  table  is  in  the  form  of  a  horseshoe 

or  elongated  semi- 
circle. The  Master 
sits  at  the  head,  the 
Senior  Wmrden  at 
the  northwest  ex- 
tremity, and  the 
Junior  Warden  at 
the  southwest.  The 
Deacons  or  eqpiiva- 
lent  officers  sit  be- 
tween the  two 
Wardens.  The 

brethren  are  placed 
around  the  exterior 
margin  of  the  table, 
facing  each  other; 
and  tne  void  Bj^wse 
between  the  sides 
is  occupied  by  the 
serving  brethren  or 
attendants.  It  is 
probable  that  the 
form  of  the  table 
was  reall3r  adopted  at  first  from  motives 
of  convenience.  But  M.  Hermitte  (BvU. 
Ct.  0.,  1860,  p.  83)  assigns  for  it  a  ^ym- 


holism.  He  Bays  that  as  the  entire  drdle 
represents  the  year,  or  the  complete  revela- 
tion of  the  earth  around  the  sun,  the  semicir- 
cle represents  the  half  of  that  revolution,  or  a 
perioa  of  six  months,  and  therefore  refers  to 
each  the  two  solstitial  points  of  summer  and 
winter,  or  the  two  great  festivals  of  the  Order 
in  June  and  Deceinber,  when  the  most  impor- 
tant Table  Lodges  are  held. 

The  Table  Lodge  is  formally  opened  with  an 
invocation  to  the  Grand  Architect.  During 
the  banquet,  seven  toasts  are  given.  These 
are  called  "santte  d'obligation,"  or  MiffoUny 
toasts.  They  are  drunk  with  certain  cere- 
monies which  are  prescribed  by  the  ritual, 
and  from  which  no  departure  is  permitted. 
These  toasts  are:  1.  Tne  health  of  the  Sov- 
ereign or  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  State.  2. 
That  of  the  Grand  Master  and  the  Siroreme 
power  of  the  Order,  that  ist  the  Grand  Orient 
or  the  Grand  Lod^  3.  That  dT  the  Master 
of  the  Lodgejthis  is  offered  by  the  Senior 
Warden.  4.  That  of  the  two  Wardens.  5u 
That  of  the  Visiting  Brethren.  6.  Thatofthe 
other  officers  of  the  Lodge,  and  the  new  initi- 
ates or  affiliates  U  there  oe  anv.  7.  That  of 
all  Masons  wheresoever  spread  over  the  face 
of  the  globe.     (See  Toasts?) 

Ragon  (Tuiil.  Qen,y  p.  17)  refers  these  seven 
toastsof  obligation  to  the  seven  libations  made 
by  the  ancients  in  their  banquets  in  honor  of 
the  seven  planets^  the  Sim,  Moon,  Mars,  Mer- 
cury, Jupiter,  Venus,  and  Saturn,  and  the 
seven  days  of  the  week  which  are  named  after 
them;  and  he  assigns  some  striking  reasons  for 
the  reference.  But  this  symbolism,  although 
vere  beautiful,  is  evidenthr  very  modem. 

The  Table  Lodxe  is  then  closed  with  the 
fraternal  kiss,  which  is  passed  from  the  Master 
aroimd  the  table,  and  with  the  usual  forms. 

One  of  the  most  curious  things  about  these 
Table  Lodges  is  the  vocabularv  used.  The  in- 
stant that  the  Lodge  is  opened,  a  change  takes 
place  in  the  names  of  things,  and  no  person  is 
permitted  to  call  a  plate  a  p2ato,  or  a  knife  a 
hnife,  or  anything  dse  by  tne  appellation  by 
which  it  is  Known  in  ordinary  conversation. 
Such  a  custom  formerly  prevaded  in  En^and, 
if  we  may  judge  from  a  passage  in  Dr.  Ouvor's 
RevekUions  of  a  Square  (p.  215),  where  an  in- 
stance is  given  oi  its  use  in  1780,  when  the 
French  vocabuliffy  was  employed.  It  ^would 
seem,  from  the  same  authority,  that  the  cus- 
tom was  introduced  into  England  from  France 
by  Capt.  George  Smith,  the  author  of  the  Use 
and  Abuse  of  Freemasonry,  who  was  initiated 
in  a  continental  Lodge. 

The  vocabularjr  of  the  Table  Lodge  as  used 
at  French  Masomc  banquets  is  as  foUows: 


Table-cloth  they  caU  standard. 

NapkiDs  "  flaes. 

Table  "  tracing-board. 

DiBhes  "  great  plates. 

Hates  "  tQes. 

Spoons  "  trowelfl. 

Knives  "  swords. 

Forks  **  pickaxes. 

Bottles  "  casks. 

GlasBes  "  cannons, 

lights  !'  stani. 
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Snuffen 
Chain 
Meda 
Bread 
Bad  wine 
White  wine 

Water 

Beer 

Brandy,  or  liqueaxs 

Coifee 
Salt 
Pepper 
To  eat 
To  drink 
To  carve 


they  call  pincers. 

stalls. 

materials. 

rough  ashlar. 

strong  red  powder. 

strong  white  pow- 
der. 

weak  powder. 

yellow  powder. 

fulminating  pow- 
der. 

Uack  powder. 

white  sand. 

cement. 

to  masticate. 

to  fire. 

to  hew. 


(( 

n 
«< 
** 

«4 

*» 
U 
14 

•4 
«« 
M 
M 
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TftMetSy  BnsniYed.  A  designation  fre- 
quently UBed  in  the  A.  A.  Scottish  Rite  for  the 
book  of  minutes  or  record;  as  in  the  Rose 
Croix  Chapter  is  used  the  term  "engraved 
columns." 

Tablets  of  HInun  Ablf.  Among  the  tra- 
ditions of  the  Order  there  is  a  legendref erring 
to  the  tablets  used  by  Hiram  Abu  as  a  TresUe- 
Board  on  which  to  lay  down  his  designs.  This 
lei^d,  of  course,  can  la^  no  claim  to  auth«i« 
ticity,  but  is  intended  sunply  as  a  symbol  in- 
culcating the  duty  of  every  man  to  work  in  the 
daily  labor  of  life  after  a  desi^  that  will  oouf- 
struct  in  his  body  a  spiritual  temple.  (See 
Hiram  Abif.) 

TMItaiiiitir.  In  the  earliest  catechisms 
of  the  last  century  it  is  said  that  "the  three 
particiUar  points  that  i)ertain  to  a  Mason  are 
Frateniity.  Fidelity,  and  Taciturnity,"  and 
that  they  "represent  Love,  Relief,  and  Truth 
among  all  Right  Masons."  The  symbol  is 
nowobsolete. 

Tftcties.  The  importance  that  has  in  the 
last  few  years  been  given  to  the  military  ele- 
ment in  the  Order  of  Masonic  Knights  Tem- 
plar in  America  has  made  it  necessary  that 
special  Manuals  should  be  prepared  for  the  in- 
struction of  Knights  in  the  elementary  prin- 
ciples of  military  movements.  The  most 
popular  works  of  this  kind  are:  1.  Kmghta* 
Tempiar,  Tactics  and  DriUJor  ihewe  cf  Comr 
manaeriea,  and  theBtarial  Service  of  the  Orders 
rf^Masomc  Knighthood,  Prepared  by  Sir  Orrin 
Welsh,  Past  Orand  Commander,  State  cf  New 
York;  2.  Knights*  Templar,  Tactics  and  Drill, 
with  the  Working,  Text,  and  Burial  Service  of 
iks  Orders  cf  Knighthood,  as  adopted  by  (he 
Orand  Commandery  of  the  State  of  Michigan. 
By  EUery  Irving  Garfield,  E.  G.  C.  0,  Grand 
Commandery  of  Michigan;  and  3.  Tactics  for 
Knights  TemjoMr^cmdAppendanlOrd^  Pre- 
pared  by  B,  air  Knight  Cfeorge  Wingate  Chase, 
cf  Massachusetts.  These  works  contain  the 
necessary  instructions  in  the  "school  of  the 
knight,"  or  the  proper  method  of  marching, 
halting,  euJuting,  handling  the  sword,  etc., 
and  the  "school  of  the  oommanderv,"  or  di- 
rections for  properly  performing  tne  evolu- 
tions on  a  public  paiaae.  Books  of  this  kind 
have  now  Mcome  as  necessary  and  as  common 
to  the  Knights  Templar  as  Monitors  are  to  the 
Master  Mason. 

Tilisniaii*    Ftom  the  Hebrew  tsdem  and 


the  Chaldaic  tsahna,  an  image  or  idol.  A 
tAlisman  signifies  an  implement  or  instrument, 
either  of  wood,  or  metal,  or  some  precious 
stone,  or  even  parchment,  of  various  forms, 
such  as  a  triangle,  a  cross,  a  circle,  and  some- 
times a  human  head  or  human  figure,  gener- 
ally inscribed  with  characters  and  constructed 
with  mystical  rites  and  ceremonies.  The  talis- 
man thus  constructed  was  supposed  by  the 
ancients,  and  even  in  the  Middfe  Ages,  to  be 
invested  with  supernatural  powers  and  a  ca- 
pacity for  protecting  its  wearer  or  possessor 
from  evil  influences,  and  for  securing  to  him 
good  fortune  and  success  in  his  undertakings. 

The  word  amulet,  from  the  Latin  "amule- 
tum,"  which  comes  from  the  Arabic  "hamalet," 
anything  worn,  though  sometimes  confounded 
with  the  talisman,  has  a  less  general  significa- 
tion. For  while  the  talisman  served  both  to 
procure  good  and  to  avert  evil,  the  powers  of 
the  amulet  were  entirely  of  a  protective  na^ 
ture.  Frequently,  however,  the  two  words 
are  indifferently  used. 

The  use  of  talismans  was  introduced  in  the 
Middle  Ages  from  the  Gnostics.    Of  the 
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Gnostic  talismans  none  were  more  frequent 
than  those  which  were  inscribed  with  Divine 
names.  Of  these  the  most  common  were  lAO 
and  SABAO,  although  we  find  also  the  Tetra- 
grammaton,  and  Etohim,  Elohh  Adonai,  and 
other  Hebrew  appellations  of  tht  Deity.  Some- 
times the  talisman  contained,  not  one  of  the 
names  of  God,  but  that  of  some  mysticd  per- 
son, or  the  expression  of  some  mystical  idea. 
Thus,  on  some  of  the  Gnostic  talismanic  gems, 
we  find  the  names  of  the  three  mythical  kinge 
of  Cologne,  or  the  sacred  Abraxas.  The  or* 
thodox  Christians  of  the  early  days  of  the 
church  were  necessarily  influenced,  by  the  pop- 
ular belief  in  talismans,  to  adopt  many  of 
them;  although,  of  course,  they  sought  to 
divest  them  of  their  magical  signification,  and 
to  use  them  simply  as  symbols.  Hence  we 
find  among  these  Christians  the  Constantin!- 
ian  monogram,  composed  of  the  letters  X  and 
P,  or  the  vesica  piscis,  as  a  symbol  of  Christ, 
and  the  image  of  a  little  fisn  as  a  token  of 
Christian  reception,  and  the  anchor  as  a 
mark  of  Christian  hope. 

Many  of  the  ssnnbols  and  symbolic  expres- 
sions which  were  in  use  by  the  alchemists,  the 
astrologers,  and  by  the  Ro6icrucianS|jftre  to  be 
traced  to  the  Gnostic  talismans.  The  talis- 
man was,  it  is  true,  converted  from  an  instru- 
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ment  <rf  incantation  into  a  mnbol;  but  the 
mmbol  was  accompanied  with  a  mystical  ag- 
nification  wliioh  ^ve  it  a  sacred  character. 

It  has  been  said  that  in  the  Gsoetic  ta]i» 
mans  the  most  important  element  was  somt 
one  or  mora  of  the  sacred  namea  of  God,  de- 
rived either  from  the  Hebrews,  the  Arabians, 


or  from  thdr  own  abstnise  philosophy;  some- 
^nea  even  in  the  same  tjliiiiiiii.n  from  itll  these 
sources  combined.  Thus  there  ia  a  Gnostic 
taliHman,  saild  by  Mr.  King  to  be  still  current 
in  Germany  as  an  amulet  against  plague.  It 
consiatB  of  a  silver  plate,  on  which  are  inscribed 
various  names  of  God  surrounding  a  magic 
•qusTe,  whose  figures  computed  every  way 
make  the  number  34. 

In  this  Gnostic  talisman,  we  will  observe  the 
tHfoenoe  not  only  of  sacred  names,  but  also  of 
mystical.  And  it  is  to  the  influence  of  tfaeee 
talismanic  forms,  developed  in  the  symbols 
of  the  secret  societies  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and 
even  in  the  architectural  decorations  of  the 
buildera  (d  the  same  period,  such  as  the  tri- 
angle, the  pentalpha,  the  double  triangle,  etc., 
that  we  are  to  attribute  the  prevalence  of 
sacred  names  and  sacred  numb^  in  the  sym- 
bolic system  <rf  Freemasonry. 

We  do  not  need  a  bett^  instance  of  this 
transmutation  of  Gnostic  talismans  into  Ma- 
sonic symbols,  by  a  gradual  tranamission 
through  alchony,  Roaicrucianism,  and  Me- 
dievalarchitecture,  than  a  plate  to  be  found 
in  the  Atoth  PhSoiophontm  of  Basil  Valentine, 
the  Hermetic  philosopher,  who  flourished  in 
the  sevent«entn  century. 

This  plate,  whioh  is  Hermetic  in  its  design, 
but  is  full  of  Masonic  symbolism,  represents  a 
winged  globe  inscribed  with  a  triangle  within 
a  square,  and  on  it  reposes  a  dragon.  On  the 
latter  stands  a  human  figure  wiUi  two  hands 
and  two  heads,  surrounded  by  the  sun,  the 
moon,  and  five  stars  representing  the  seven 
planets.    One  of  the  heads  is  that  td  a  male. 
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the  other  of  a  female.  The  hand  attained  to 
the  male  part  of  the  figure  holds  a  ccnnpass, 
that  to  the  female,  a  square.  The  square 
and  oompasB  thus  distribul^d  seem  to  indicate 
that  originally  a  phallic  meaning  was  attached 
to  these  symbols  as  there  was  to  the  point 
within  the  circle,  which  in  this  plate  also  ap- 
pears in  the  center  of  the  globe.  The  compass 
held  by  the  male  figure  would  represent  the 
male  generative  principle,  and  the  square  held 
by  the  female,  the  female  productive  prin- 
ciple. The  subsequent  interpretation  given 
to  the  combined  square  and  compass  was  the 
transmutation  from  the  Hermetic  talisman  to 
the  Masonic  symbol. 

TsUtta,  An  oblong  shawl  worn  over  the 
head  or  shoulders,  named,  from  its  having  four 
comers,  the  arba  conphoth.  It  is  also  called 
tsitsith,  From  the  fringes  on  which  its  holiness 
depends.  The  talith  is  loade  of  wool  or  camel's 
hair.  The  wool  fringe  is  carefully  shorn  and 
specially  spun.  Four  threads,  one  of  which 
must  be  blue,  are  passed  through  eyelet  holee 
made  in  the  four  comers.  The  threads  being 
double  make  eight.  Sevenareotequallength; 
the  eighth  must  twist  five  times  round  the  rest 
and  be  tied  into  five  knots,  and  yet  remain 
equal  in  length  to  the  other  seven.    The  five 


eOO,  accomplishes  613,  the  number  of  precepts 
of  tbe  moral  Ian,  and  which  is  the  number  id 
letters  in  Hebrew  composing  the  Decalogue. 
613  represents  248  positive  precepts,  or  mem- 
bers of  the  human  body,  and  365  nej^ve  {SO- 


oapts,  or  number  of  humaa  vrins.  Jesus  d 
Naiareth  wore  the  tsitsith:  "And  behold  a 
woman  . . .  came  behind  him  and  touched  the 
hem  of  his  garment"  (Matt,  is,  20);  and  he 
rebuked  the  Pharisees  for  their  oet^tation  in 
enlarging  the  "borders"  (apdovtSa,  fringes) 
of  their  garments.     (Matt,  xziii.  5.) 
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Trilahad*    Rendered   in   Hebrew  thus: 

1.T1  VtO,  "Angel  of  Water,"  and  found  in  the 
Twenty-ninth  Degree  of  the  A.  A.  Scottish 
Rite  ritual.  , 

Talmud.  Hebrew,  1!^7T),  signifying  doc- 
trine. The  Jews  say  that  Moses  received  on 
Mount  Sinai  not  only  the  written  law  which 
is  contained  in  the  Pentateuch  but  an  oral 
law,  winch  was  fffst  communicated  by  him  to 
Aaron,  then  by  them  to  the  seventy  elders, 
and  finally  bv  these  to  the  people,  and  thus 
transmitted,  bv  memory,  from  generation  to 
generation.  This  oral  law  was  never  comr 
mitted  to  writing  until  about  the  beginning 
of  the  third  century,  when  Rabbi  Jehuda  the 
Holy,  finding  that  there  was  a  possibility  of 
its  being  lost,  from  the  decrease  of  students  of 
the  law,  collected  all  the  traditionary  laws  into 
one  book,  which  is  called  the  Miahna,  a  word 
signifying  repetition,  because  it  is,  as  it  were, 
a  rapetition  of  the  written  law. 

Tlie  Mishna  was  at  once  received  with  great 
veneration  and  many  wise  men  among  the 
Jews  devoted  thenusefves  to  its  study. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  fourth  century,  these 
opinions  were  collected  into  a  book  oi  com- 
mentaries, caUed  theCS^etTiara,  by  the  school  at 
Tiberias.  This  woric  has  been  falsely  attrib- 
uted to  Rabbi  Jochanan;  but  he  died  m  279.  a 
hundred  years  before  its  comiM}sition.  The 
Mishna  and  its  commentary,  the  GemariL  are, 
in  their  collected  form,  called  the  Talmvd. 

The  Jews  in  Chalaea,  not  being  satisfied 
with  the  interpretations  in  this  work,  com- 
posed others,  which  were  collected  together 
by  Rabbi  Ashe  into  another  Gemara.  The 
former  work  has  since  been  known  as  the  Jerur 
edlem  Talmtidf  and  that  of  R.  Ashe  as  theBody- 
hmian  Talmud,  from  the  places  in  which  they 
were  respectively  compiled.  In  both  works 
the  Mishna  or  law  is  the  same;  it  is  only  the 
Gemara  or  commentary  that  is  different. 

The  Jewish  scholars  place  so  high  a  value 
on  the  Talmud  as  to  compare  the  Bible  to 
water,  the  Mishna  to  wine,  and  the  Gemara 
to  spiced  wine;  or  the  first  to  salt,  the  second 
to  pepper,  and  the  third  to  spices.  For  a  long 
time  after  its  composition  it  seemed  to  absorb 
all  the  powers  pf  the  Jewish  intellect,  and  the 
labors  of  Hebrew  writers  were  confined  to 
treatises  and  speculations  on  Tahnudical 
opinions. 

The  Mishna  is  divided  into  six  divisions 
called  Sederim,  whose  subjects  are:  1.  The 
productions  oi  the  earth;  2.  Festivals;  3. 
The  ri^ts  and  duties  of  women;  4.  Damages 
and  injuries;  6.  Sacrifices;  6.  Purifications. 
Each  of  these  Sederim  is  a^pain  divided  into 
Maeeiooth,  or  treatises,  of  which  there  are  alto- 
gether sixty-three. 

The  Genumif  which  diff ere  in  the  Jerusalem 
and  Babylonian  redactions,  consists  of  com- 
mentaries on  these  Maesicoih,  or  treatises. 

Of  the  Tahnud,  Ldghtfoot  has  said  that  the 
mattere  it  contains  '^do  evervwhere  abound 
with  trifles  in  that  manner,  as  tnoup^  thev  had 
no  mind  to  be  read;  with  obscurities  and  diffi- 
culties, as  thou£^  th^  had  no  mind  to  be  un- 
deratood;  so  tSat  the  reader  hits  need  of  pa- 


tience all  along  to  enable  him  to  bear  both 
triflinff  in  sense  and  roughness  in  expresmon.'' 
Stehefin  concurs  in  a  similar  opinion;  but 
Steinschneider,  as  learned  a  Hebraist  as  either, 
has  expressed  a  more  favorable  judgment. 

Although  the  Talmud  does  mdeed  contain 
many  passages  whose  conceits  are  puerile,  it 
is,  nevertheless,  extremely  serviceaole  as  an 
elaborate  compendium  of  Jewish  customs,  and 
has  therefore  been  much  used  in  the  criticism 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  It  furnishes 
also  many  curious  illustrations  of  the  Masonic 
i^ystem;  and  several  of  the  traditions  and  1^- 
ends,  especially  of  the  higher  degrees,  are 
either  found  in  or  corroborated  by  the  Tal- 
mud. The  treatise  entitled  Middotk,  for  in- 
stance, gives  us  the  best  description  extant  of 
the  Temple  of  Solomon. 

Tamarisk*  The  sacred  tree  of  the  Osirian 
mysteries,  classically  called  Uie  Erica,  which 


Tammiu.  Tttn.  The  tenth  month  of  the 
Hebrew  dvil  year  and  corresponding  to  the 
months  June  and  July,  beginning  with  the  new 
moon  of  the  former. 

Tanga-Tango.  A  Peruvian  triune  qnm- 
boL  signifvmg  "one  in  three  and  three  in  one.'' 

Tamiehlll,  Willdiis.  Bom  in  Tennessee, 
in  1787.  He  was  one  of  the  founders,  in  1813, 
of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Tennessee,  and  was  for 
seven  years  Grand  Master  of  that  body.  He 
was  also  a  contributor  to  the  literature  of  Ma- 
sonry, having  published  in  1845  a  Master 
Maaon'a  Manual;  which  was,  however,  little 
more  than  a  compilation  from  ihe  preceding 
labora  of  Plreston  and  Webb.  In  1847,  he 
commenced  the  publication  of  a  Masonic  peri- 
odical under  the  title  of  the  Portfciio.  This 
was  a  work  of  considerable  merit,  but  he  was 
compelled  to  discontinue  it  in  1850,  in  conse- 
quence of  an  attack  of  amaurosis.  One  who 
knew  him  well,  has  paid  this  just  tribute  to  his 
character :  '*  Simple  in  feeling  as  a  child^  with  a 
heart  warm  and  tender  to  the  infiirmities  of 
his  brethren,  generous  even  to  a  fault,  he 
passed  through  the  temptations  and  trying 
scenes  of  an  eventful  life  without  a  soil  upon 
the  purity  of  his  garments.''  He  died  June  2, 
1858,  aged  seventy-one  years. 

Tapis*  The  name  given  in  German  Lodges 
to  the  carpet  or  floor-cloth  on  which  formerly 
the  emblems  of  Masonnr  were  drawn  in  chalk. 
It  is  also  sometimes  called  the  Teppich. 

Tarsel*  In  the  earliest  catechisms  of  the 
eu^teenth  century,  it  is  said  that  the  furniture 
of  a  Lodge  consists  of  a  "Mosaic  Pavement, 
Blazing  Star,  and  Indented  Tarsel."  In  more 
modem  catechisms,  the  expression  is  "in- 
dented tessel."  which  is  incorrectly  defined 
to  mean  a  "tessellated  border."  Indented 
Tareel  is  evidently;  a  corruption  of  indented 
tasad;  for  a  ddOnition  of  which  see  TeeeeUated 
3oTder, 

Tarsd-Board.  We  meet  with  this  expres- 
sion in  some  of  the  old  catechisms  as  a  corrup- 
tion of  TredterBoard. 

Tarshatha.  Used  in  the  degree  of  Knight 
of  the  East  in  the  Ancient  and  Accepted  Scot- 
tish Bite,  according  to  the  modem  ritual  of 
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the  Southern  Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States, 
for  Tlrshatha,  and  applied  to  the  presiding 
officer  of  a  Council  of  Princes  of  Jerusalem. 
(See  Tirahatha.) 

Tassels.  In  the  Endish  and  French  trac- 
ing-boards of  the  First  Degree,  there  are  four 
tassels,  one  at  each  angle,  which  are  attached 
to  a  cord  l^t  surrounds  a  tracing-board,  and 
which  constitutes  the  true  iesamated  border. 
These  four  cords  are  described  as  referring  to 
the  four  principal  points,  the  guttural,  pec- 
toral, manual,  and  pedal,  and  tmou|^  them  to 
the  four  cardinal  virtues,  temperance,  forti- 
tude, prudence,  and  justice.  &ee  Tesaelialed 
Border.) 

Tasting  and  Smding.  Of  the  five 
senses,  hearing,  seeing,  and  feeling  only  are 
deemed  essential  to  Masons.  Tastinjs  and 
smelling  are  tho^ore  not  referred  to  m  the 
ritual,  except  as  making  up  the  sacred  number 
five.  Preston  says:  **8melling.and  Tasting 
are  inseparably  connected;  and  it  is  by  the 
unnatural  kind  of  life  which  men  commonly 
lead  in  society  that  these  senses  are  rendered 
less  fit  to  perform  their  natural  duties." 

Tatnal  and  Shetliar-Bosnal.  Tatnai 
was  a  Persian  satrap  of  the  province  west  of  the 
Euphrates  in  the  time  of  Darius  and  Zerub- 
babel;  Shethar-Bosnai  was  an  officer  under  his 
command.  The  two  imited  with  the  Aphar- 
sachites  in  trying  to  obstruct  the  builduig  of 
the  second  Temple,  and  in  writing  a  letter  to 
Darius,  of  which  a  copy  is  preserved  in  Exra 
(ch.  v.).  In  this  letter  thev  reported  that 
"the  house  of  the  great  Goa"  in  Judea  was 
being  builded  with  great  stones,  and  that  the 
work  was  going  on  fast,  on  the  alleged  au- 
thority of  a  decree  from  Cyrus.  They  re- 
quested that  search  might  be  made  in  the  roUs' 
court  whether  such  a  decree  was  ever  given, 
and  asked  for  the  king's  pleasure  in  the  matter. 
The  decree  was  found  at  Ecbatana,  and  a 
letter  was  sent  to  Tatnai  and  Shethar-Boznai 
from  Darius,  ordering  them  no  more  to  ob- 
struct, but,  on  the  contrary,  to  aid  the  elders 
of  the  Jews  in  rebuilding  the  Temple  by  sup- 
plying them  both  with  monev  and  with  beasts, 
com.  Bedt,  wine,  and  oil  tor  the  sacrifices. 
Shetnar-Bosnai.  after  the  receipt  of  this  de- 
cree, offered  no  lurther  obstruction  to  the  Jews. 
Theur  names  have  been  hence  introduced  into 
some  of  the  high  degrees  in  Masonry. 

Tau.  The  last  letter  of  the  Hebrew  alpha- 
bet is  called  tou,  and  it  has  the  power  of  the 
Roman  T.  In  its  present  form  n,  m  the  square 
character  now  in  use,  it  has  no  resemblance  to 
a  cross;  but  in  the  ancient  Hebrew  alphabet, 
its  figure  X ,  or  -|-|  was  that  of  a  cross.  Hence, 
when  it  is  said,  in  the  vision  of  Esekiel  (ix.  4), 
"Go  through  the  midst  of  the  city,  and  set  a 
mark  (in  the  original,  Vl.  tau)  upon  the  fore- 
heads of  the  men  that  sisn  and  that  cry  for  all 
the  abominations  that  be  done  in  the  midst 
thereof" — ^which  mark  was  to  distinguish 
them  as  persons  to  be  saved,  on  account  of 
their  sorrow  for  sin,  from  those  who.  as  idol- 
ators,  were  to  be  slain — ^the  evident  allusion  is 
to  a  cross.  The  form  of  this  cross  was  X  or  -|-, 
a  form  familiar  to  the  people  of  that  day.    But 


as  the  Greek  letter  tau  subsequently  assumed 
the  form  which  is  still  preserved  in  the  Rnwi^^j^ 
T,  the  tau  or  tau  cross  was  made  also  to  as- 
sume the  same  form;  so  that  the  mark  tau  is 
now  universally  recognised  in  this  form,  T. 
This  tott.  tau  crots,  or  tau  mark,  was  dL  very 
universal  use  as  a  sacred  symbol  among  the 
ancients.  From  the  passage  of  EsekieT  just 
dted.  it  is  evident  that  the  Hebrews  recog- 
niaea  it  as  a  sign  of  salvation;  according  to 
the  Talmudists,  the  symbol  was  much  ^er 
than  the  time  of  Eseldel,  for  tihey  say  that 
when  Moses  anointed  Aaron  as  the  hu^  priest, 
he  marked  his  forehead  with  this  skn. 
Speaking  of  the  use  of  the  tau  cross  in  the  Old 
Testament.  Didron  says  (CJuist,  Iconog.,  p. 
370)  thai  ''it  saved  the  youthful  Isaac  from 
death,  redeemed  from  destruction  an  entire 
people  whose  houses  were  marked  with  that 
symbol,  healed  the  envenomed  bites  of  those 
who  looked  at  the  serpent  raised  in  the  form  of 
a  'tau'  upon  a  pole,  and  called  back  the  soul 
into  the  dead  body  of  the  son  of  that  poor 
widow  who  had  given  bread  to  the  prophet." 

Hence,  in  Christian  iconography,  the  tau 
cross,  or  cross  of  the  Old  Testament,  is  called 
the  anticipatory  cross,  because  it  anticipated 
the  f our-hmbed  cross  of  the  passion,  and  the 
typical  cross  because  it  was  its  tyjie.  It  is 
also  called  the  cross  of  St.  Anthony,  because 
on  it  that  saint  is  supposed  to  have  suffered 
martyrdom. 

Maurice,  in  his  Indian  AniiqtdtieSf  refens  to 
it  the  tiluk,  or  mark  worn  by  the  devotees  of 
Brahma. 

Davies,  in  his  CeUic  Researches,  says  that  the 
"GaUicum  tau,"  or  the  tau  <h  the  ancient 
Gauls,  was  among  the  Druids  a  symbol  of 
their  supreme  god,  or  Jupiter. 

Among  the  Egyptians,  the  tau,  with  an  oval 
ring  or  handle,  oecame  the  crux  ansaia,  and 
was  used  by  them  as  the  constant  symbol  of 
life.  Dr.  Clarke  says  {TraveU,  v.,  311)  that 
the  tau  cross  was  a  monogram  of  Thoth,  "the 
symbolical  or  mystical  name  of  hidden  wisdom 
among  the  ancient  Egyptians." 

Dupuy,  in  his  History  of  the  Templars,  says 
that  the  tau  was  a  Templar  emblem.  Von 
Hammer,  who  lets  no  opportunity  of  malign- 
ing the  Order  escape  lum,  adduces  this  as  a 
proof  of  the  idolatrous  tendencies  of  the 
tOiights.  He  explains  the  tau.  which,  he 
says,  was  inscribed  on  the  for^ead  of  the 
Bapnomet  or  Templar  idol,  as  a  figure  ol  the 
phallus;  whence  he  comes  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  Knights  Templar  were  addicted  to 
the  obscene  worship  of  that  syn^l.  It  is, 
however,  entirely  doubtful,  notwithstanding 
the  authority  of  Dupuy,  whether  the  tau  was 
a  symbol  of  the  Templars.  But  if  it  was,  its 
origin  is  rather  to  be  looked  for  in  the  sup- 
posed Hebrew  idea  as  a  symbol  of  preser- 
vation. 

It  is  in  this  sense,  as  a  symbol  of  salvation 
from  death  and  of  eternal  life,  that  it  has  been 
adopted  into  the  Masonic  system,  and  pre- 
sents itself,  especially  under  its  triple  oombmap 
tion,  as  a  badge  of  Royal  Ardi  Masonry. 
(See  THpte  Tau^ 
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TftQ  Cro8S«  A  crofiB  of  three  limbs,  so 
called  because  it  presents  the  figure  of  the 
Greek  letter  T.    (See  Tau,) 

Tchmndalas*  Mentioned  in  the  InstUuUs 
of  Manu  as  a  class  of  pariahs,  or  the  lowest  in 
society,  but  are  referred  to  as  the  inventors 
of  brick  for  building  puiposes,  as  is  attested 
bv  VinarSnati  and  Veda  Vyasa.  In  the  course 
of  time  they  were  banished  from  the  towns, 
the  rites  of  burial,  and  the  use  of  rice,  water, 
and  fire.  They  finally  emigrated,  and  became 
the  progenitors  of  great  nations. 

T^m.  Royal  Arch  Masons  in  America 
apply  this  word  rather  inelegantly  to  desig- 
nate the  three  candidates  upon  whom  the  de- 
gree is  conferred  at  the  same  time. 

Tears.  In  the  Master's  Degree  in  some  of 
the  continental  Rites,  and  in  all  the  h^  de- 
grees where  the  legend  of  me  de- 
gree and  the  ceremony  of  reception 
are  intended  to  express  grief,  the 
hangiTigfl  of  the  Lodge  are  black 
strewn  with  tears.  The  figures 
II  representing  tears  are  in  the  form 

H  depicted  in  the  annexed  cut.    The 

i\  symbolism  is  borrowed  from  the 
Ai  science  of  heraldry,  where  these 
ll  figures  are  called  guUea,  and  are 
^^  defined  to  be  "drops  of  anything 
that  is  by  nature  liquid  or  liquefied  by  art.^ 
The  heralds  have  six  of  these  charges,  vis., 
yeUoWf  or  drops  of  liquid  gold;  wkite,  or  drops 
of  liquid  silver;  red,  or  orons  of  blood:  blue. 
or  drops  of  tears:  hiack,  or  (frops  of  pitcn;  ana 
ffreen,  or  drops  of  oil.  In  f  imeral  hatchments, 
a  black  venret  cloth,  sprinkled  with  these 
"  drops  of  tears,"  is  placed  in  front  of  the  house 
of  a  deceased  nobleman  and  thrown  over  his 
bier;  but  there,  as  in  Masonry,  the  fftUtee  de 
larmee,  or  drops  of  tears,  are  not  painted  blue, 
but  white. 

Tebeth.  rOtt.  The  fourth  month  of  the 
Hebrew  civil  year,  corresponding  to  the 
months  December  and  January,  oegmning 
with  the  new  moon  of  the  former. 
Tdamones*  See  Caryatides. 
Temp^erdea  or  Temp^hemnorden* 
The  title  in  German  of  the  Order  of  Knights 
Templar. 

Tempermnee.    One  of  the  four  cardinal 
virtues,  the  practise  of  which  is  inculcated 
the    First    Degree.    The    Mason    who 
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of  appetite,  permit  reason  and  judgnient 
to  lose  their  seats,  and  subject  himself, 
by  the  indulgence  in  habits  of  excess,  to 
discover  that  which  should  be  concealed, 
and  thus  merit  and  receive  tlie  scorn  and 
detestation  of  his  brethren.  And  lest  anv 
brother  should  forget  the  daneer  to  which 
he  is  exposed  in  the  unguarded  hours  of 
dissipation,  the  virtue  of  temperance  is 
wisely  impressed  upon  his  memory,  by  its 
reference  to  one  oi  the  most  solemn  por- 
tions of  the  ceremony  of  initiation.  Some 
Masons,  very  properly  condemning  the  vice 
of  intemperance  and  abhorring  its  effects, 


have  been  xmwisely  led  to  confound  tepn- 
perance  with  total  abstinence  in  a  Maaonio 
application,  and  resolutions  have  sometimes 
been  ^proposed  in  Grand  Lod^  which  de- 
clare the  use  of  stimulating  hquors  in  any 
quantity  a  ^Masonic  offense.  But  the  law 
of  Masonry  authorizes  no  such  r^ulation. 
It  leaves  to  every  man  the  indidgence  of 
his  own  tastes  witlun  due  limits,  anddemands 
not  abstinence,  but  only  moderation  and 
temperance,  in  anything  not  actually  wrong. 

femplsr.    See  Knights  Templar. 

Templaiins.  The  Latin  title  of  a  Knights 
Templar.  Ck)n6tantly  used  in  the  Middle  .^^es. 

Templar  Land.  The  Order  of  Kni^ts 
Templar  was  dissolved  in  England,  by  an 
act  of  Parliament,  in  the  seventeenth  year 
of  the  reign  of  Edward  JI..  and  their  posses- 
sions tranisferred  to  the  Order  of  St.  John 
of  Jerusalem,  or  Kni^ts  Hospitalers.  Sub- 
seciuently,  in  the  thirty-second  year  of  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIU.,  tneir  possessions  were 
traosferred  to  the  king.  One  of  the  privi- 
leges possessed  by  the  English  Templars 
was  that  their  lands  should  be  free  of  tithes; 
and  these  privileges  still  adhere  to  these 
lands,  so  that  a  farm  being  what  is  termed 
"Templar  land,"  is  still  exempt  from  the 
imposition  of  tithes,  if  it  is  occupied  by  the 
ownerj  an  exemption  which  ceases  when  the 
farm  is  worked  under  a  lease. 

Templar  Origin  of  Mas<»iiT.  Thetheory 
that  Masonry  originated  in  the  Holy  Land 
during  the  CrusaafeB,  and  was  instituted  by 
the  Ejiights  Templar,  was  first  advanced  by 
the  Chevalier  Ramsay,  for  the  purpose,  it 
is  supposed,  of  giving  an  aristocratic  char- 
acter to  tne  association.  It  was  subse- 
quently adopted  by  the  College  of  Clermont, 
and  was  accepted  by  the  Baron  von  Huna 
as  the  basis  upon  which  he  erected  his  Rite 
of  Strict  Observance.  The  leg;end  o^  the 
Clermont  College  is  thus  detailed  by  M. 
Berage  in  his  work  entitled  Les  Plus  Secrets 
Myst^es  des  Hauls  Grades  (iii.,  194).  "The 
Older  of  Masonry  was  instituted  by  Godfrey 
de  Bouillon,  in  Palestine  in  1330.  after  tbe 
defeat  of  the  Christian  armies,  and  was  com- 
municated  only  to  a  few  of  the  French  Masonsi 
sometime  afterwards,  as  a  reward  for  the 
services  which  they  had  rendered  to  the 
English  and  Scottish  Ejughts.  FVom  these 
latter  true  Masonry  is  derived.  Their 
Mother  Lodge  is  situated  on  the  mountain 
of  Heredom.  where  the  first  Ixx^e  in  Europe 
was  held,  wnich  still  exists  in  all  its  splendor. 
The  Council  General  is  always  held  there, 
and  it  is  the  seat  of  the  Sovereign  Grand 
Master  for  the  time  being.  This  mountain 
is  situated  between  the  west  and  the  north 
of  Scotland,  sixty  miles  from  Edinburgh. 

"There  are  other  secrets  in  Masonry  which 
were  never  known  among  the  French,  and 
which  have  no  relation  to  the  Apprentice, 
Fellow  Craft,  and  Master — degrees  which 
were  constructed  for  the  general  class  of 
Masons.  The  high  desrees,  which  developed 
the  true  design  dt  Masonry  and  its  true 
secrets,  have  never  been  known  to  them. 
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"Tbe  Saracens  haying  obtained  poaBeBsion 
of  the  holy  places  in  Palestine,  where  all 
the  mystenes  of  the  Order  were  practised, 
made  use  of  them  for  the  most  profane  pur- 
poses. The  Christians  then  leagued  to- 
gether to  conquer  this  beautiful  country, 
and  to  drive  these  barbarians  from  the  land. 
They  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  footing  on 
these  shores  under  the  protection  of  the 
numerous  armies  of  Crusaders  which  had 
been  sent  there  by  the  Christian  princes. 
The  losses  which  they  subsequently  expe- 
rienced put  an  end  to  the  Christian  power, 
and  the  Crusaders  who  remained  were  sub- 
jected to  the  persecutions  of  the  Saracens, 
who  massacred  all  who  publicly  proclaimea 
the  Christian  faith.  This  induced  Godfrey  de 
Bouillon,  towards  the  end  of  the  third  century, 
to  conceal  the  mysteries  of  relisdon  under  the 
yeU  of  figures,  emblems,  and  aUegories. 

''Hence  the  Christians  selected  the  Tem- 
ple of  Solomon  because  it  has  so  close  a 
relation  to  the  Christian  Church,  of  which 
its  holiness  and  its  magnificence  make  it 
the  true  symbol.  So  the  Christians  con- 
cealed ^e  mystery  of  the  building  up  of 
the  Church  under  that  of  the  construction 
of  the  Temple,  and  gave  themselves  the 
title  of  Masons,  Architects,  or  Builders, 
because  they  were  occupied  in  building  the 
faith.  They  assembled  \mder  the  pretext 
of  making  plans  of  architectinre  to  practise 
the  rites  of  their  religion,  with  all  tne  em- 
blems and  all^ories  that  Masonry  could 
furnish,  and  thus  protect  themselves  from 
the  cruelty  of  the  Saracens. 

"As  the  mysteries  of  Masonry  were  in 
their  principles,  and  still  are  only  Ihose  of 
the  Christian  religion,  they  were  extremely 
scrupulous  to  confide  this  important  secret 
only  to  those  whose  discretion  had  been 
tried,  and  who  had  been  found  worthy.  For 
this  purpose  they  fabricated  degrees  as  a 
test  of  those  to  whom  they  wished  to  con- 
fide it,  and  they  gave  them  at  first  onlv  the 
symbolic  secret  of  Hiram,  on  which  all  the 
mystery  of  Blue  Masonry  is  founded,  and 
whidi  is.  in  fact,  the  onl^  secret  of  that 
Chxler  wnich  has  no  relation  to  true  Ma- 
sonry. They  explained  nothing  else  to 
them  as  they  were  afraid  of  being  betrayed, 
and  they  conferred  these  degrees  as  a  proper 
means  of  recognizing  each  other,  sur- 
rounded as  th^  were  by  barbarians.  To 
succeed  more  effectually  m  this,  they  made 
use  of  different  signs  and  woras  for  each 
degree,  so  as  not  only  to  distinguish  them- 
selves from  the  profane  Saracens,  but  to 
designate  the  different  degrees.  These  they 
fixed  at  the  number  of  seven,  in  imitation 
of  the  Grand  Architect,  who  built  the  Uni- 
verse in  six  days  and  rested  on  the  seventh; 
and  also  because  Solomon  was  seven  years 
in  constructing  the  Temple,  which  Uiey  had 
selected  as  the  figurative  basis  of  Masonry. 
Under  the  name  of  Hiram  they  gave  a 
false  application  to  the  Masters,  and  de- 
velopea  the  true  secret  of  Masonry  only  to 
the  nigher  de^prees." 


Such  is  the  theory  of  the  Temi>lar  origin 
of  Masonry,  which,  mythical  as  it  is,  and 
wholly  unsupported  by  the  authority  c^ 
history,  has  exercised  a  vast  influence  in 
the  fabrication  of  hig}i  defp^es  and  the  in- 
vention of  continental  Rites.  Indeed,  of 
all  the  systems  propounded  during  the 
eighteenth  century,  so  fertile  in  the  con- 
struction of  extravagant  systems,  none  has 
played  so  important  a  part  as  this  in  the 
nistorv  of  Mfasomy.  Althoi^  the  theory 
is  no  longer  maintamed,  its  effects  are  every- 
where seen  and  felt. 

Templan  of  England*  An  important 
change  in  the  organization  of  Templarism 
in  England  and  Ireland  took  place  in  1873. 
By  it  a  union  took  place  of  the  Grand  Con- 
clave of  Masonic  luiights  Templar  d(  Eng- 
land and  the  Grand  Conclave  of  High  Knights 
Templar  of  Ireland  into  one  body,  under 
the  title  of  the  "Convent  General  of  the 
United  Religious  and  Military  Orders  of 
the  Temple  and  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem, 
Palestine,  Rhodes,  and  Malta."  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  summary  of  l^e  statutes  by 
which  the  new  Order  is  to  be  sovemed,  as 
Riven  by  Sir  Knight  W.  J.  B.  Mcljeod  Moore, 
Grand  Prior,  in  his  circular  to  the  Pre- 
ceptors of  Canada: 

^'1.  The  existing  Grand  Masters  in  the 
Empire  are  to  be  termed  Great  Priors,  and 
Grand  Conclaves  or  Encampments,  Great 
Priories,  under  and  subordinate  to  one 
Grand  Master,  as  in  the  early  days  of  the 
Order,  and  one  Supreme  Governing  Body, 
tihe  Convent  General. 

**2,  The  term  Great  is  adopted  instead 
of  Grand,  the  latter  being  a  French  word; 
and  grand  in  English  is  not  ^and  in  French. 
Great  is  the  proper  translation  of  'Magnus' 
and  'Magnus  Supremus.' 

"3.  The  Great  Priories  of  each  nation- 
ality— ^England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  with 
their  dependencies  in  the  Colonies — ^retain 
thehr  internal  government  and  legislation, 
and  appoint  their  Provincial  Priors,  doing 
nothing  inconsistent  with  the  supreme 
statute  of  the  Convent  G^ieral. 

"4.  The  title  Masonic  b  not  continued; 
the  Order  being  purelv  Christian,  none  but 
Christians  can  be  admitted;  consequently 
it  cannot  be  considered  strictly  as  a  Ma- 
sonic body:  Masonry,  while  inculcating 
the  highest  reverence  for  the  Supreme  Being, 
and  the  doctrine  of  the  immortality  of  the 
soul,  does  not  teach  a  belief  in  one  particular 
creed,  or  unbelief  in  any.  The  connection 
with  Masonry  is,  however,  strengthened  still 
more,  as  a  candidate  must  now  be  two  years 
a  Master  Mason,  in  addition  to  his  qualifi- 
cation as  a  Royal  Arch  Mason. 

*'5.  The  titles  Eminent  'Commander' 
and  'Encampment'  have  been  discontinued, 
and  the  original  name  'Preceptor'  and 
'Preceptory'  substituted,  as  also  the  titles 
'Constable'  and  'Marshal'  for  'First'  and 
'Second  Captains.'  'Encampment'  is  a 
modem  term,  adopted  probably  when,  as 
Qur  traditions  inform  us,  'at  the  suppression 
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of  the  ancient  Military  Order  of  the  Temple, 
some  of  their  number  sought  refuge  ana 
held  conclaves  in  the  Masonic  Society,  being 
independent  small  bodies,  without  any  gov- 
erning head.'  *  Prior'  is  the  correct  and 
orii^inal  title  for  the  head  of  a  langue  or 
nationality,  and  'Preceptor'  for  the  sub- 
ordinate bodies.  The  Preceptories  were  the 
ancient  'Houses'  of  the  Templar  Order; 
'Commander'  and  'Commandenes'  was  the 
title  used  by  the  Order  of  St.  John,  com- 
monly known  as  Knights  of  Malta. 

"6.  The  title  by  which  the  Order  is  now 
known  is  that  of  'The  United  Religious 
and  MiKtarv  Orders  of  the  Temple  and  of 
St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  Palestine,  Rhodes, 
and  Malta.'  The  Order  of  the  Temple 
originally  had  no  connection  with  that  of 
Malta  or  (>der  of  St.  John;  but  the  com- 
bined title  appears  to  have  been  adopted  in 
commemoration  of  the  union  which  took 
place  in  Scotland  with  'The  Temple  and 
Hospital  of  St.  John,'  when  their  lands 
were  in  common,  at  the  time  of  the  Refor- 
mation. But  our  Order  of  'St.  John  of 
Jerusalem,  Palestine^  Rhodes,  and  Malta,' 
has  no  connection  with  the  present  Knights 
of  Malta  in  the  Papal  States,  or  of  the 
Protestant  branches  of  the  Order,  the 
lineal  successors  of  the  ancient  Knights 
of  St.  John,  the  sixth  or  English  langue  of 
which  is  still  in  existence,  and  presided 
over,  in  London,  by  His  Grace  the  Duke 
of  Manchester.  The  Order,  when  it  occu- 
pied the  Island  of  Malta  as  a  sovereign 
txxiy,  was  totally  imconnected  with  Free- 
masonry. 

"7.  Honorary  past  rank  is  abolished, 
substituting  the  cmvahic  dignities  of  'Grand 
Crosses'  and  '  Commanders,'  limited  in 
number,  and  confined  to  Preceptors.  These 
honors  to  be  conferred  by  His  Royal  High- 
ness  the  Grand  Master,  the  Fountain  of 
Grace  and  Dignity;  and  it  is  contemplated 
to  create  an  Order  of  Merit,  to  be  conferred 
in  like  manner,  as  a  reward  to  Knights  who 
have  served  the  Order. 

"8.  A  Preceptor  holds  a  degree  as  well 
as  rank,  and  will  always  retain  his  rank  and 
prixHlleges  as  long  as^he  belongs  to  a  Pre- 
ceptory. 

"9.  The  abolition  of  honorary  past  rank 
IS  not  retrospective,  as  their  rank  and  privi- 
leges are  reserved  to  all  those  who  now  enjoy 
them. 

"10.  The  number  of  officers  entitled  to 
prec^ence  has  been  reduced  to  seven;  but 
others  may  be  appointed  at  discretion,  who 
do  not,  however,  enjoy  any  precedence. 

"11.  Equerries,  or  serving  brethren,  are 
not  to  receive  the  accolade,  or  use  any  but 
a  brown  habit,  and  shall  not  wear  any  in- 
ngnia  or  jewel:  the^  are  to  be  addressed  as 
'frater,'  not  Sir  Knight.  In  the  early  days 
of  the  Order  they  were  not  entitled  to  the 
accolade,  and,  with  the  esquires  and  men- 
at-arms,  wore  a  dark  habit,  to  distinguish 
them  from  the  Knigjhts,  who  wore  white, 
to  Bgnify  that  they  were  bound  by  their 


vows  to  cast  away  the  works  of  darkness 
and  lead  a  new  me. 

"12.  The  apron  is  altogether  discon- 
tinued, and  a  few  immaterial  alterations  in 
the  insignia  will  be  duly  regulated  and  pro- 
mulgated: they  do  not,  however,  affect  the 
present,  but  only  apply  to  future,  members 
of  the  Order.  The  apron  was  of  recent  in- 
troduction, to  accord  with  Masonic  usage: 
but  reflection  will  at  once  show  that,  as  an 
emblem  of  care  and  toil,  it  is  entirely  in- 
appropriate to  a  Military  Order,  whose 
badge  is  the  sword.  A  proposition  to  con- 
fine the  wearing  of  the  star  to  the  Preceptors 
was  negatived;  the  star  and  ribbon  being 
in  fact  as  much  a  part  of  the  ritual  as  of 
the  insignia  of  the  Order. 

"13.  From  the  number  of  instances  of 
persons  totally  unfitted  having  obtained 
admission  into  the  Order^  the  qualification 
of  candidates  has  been  mcreased.  A  dec- 
laration is  now  required,  to  be  signed  by 
every  candidate,  that  he  is  of  the  full  age 
of  twenty-one  years,  and  in  addition  to 
being  a  Koyal  Arch  Mason,  that  he  is  a 
Master  Mason  of  two  years'  standing,  pro- 
fessing the  doctrines  of  the  Holy  ana  Un- 
divided Trinity,  and  willing  to  submit  to 
the  statutes  and  ordinances,  present  and 
future,  of  the  Order." 

Templars  of  SeotUnd.  The  Statutes  of  the 
Grand  Priory  of  the  Temple  of  Scotland  pre- 
scribe for  the  Order  of  Knights  Templar  in 
that  kingdom  an  organization  very  different 
from  that  which  prevails  in  other  coimtries. 

"The  Religious  and  Military  Order  of 
the  Temple"  in  Scotland  consists  of  two 
classes:  1.  Novice  and  Esquire;  2.  Knight 
Templar.  The  Knights  are  again  divided 
into  four  classes:  1.  Knishts  created  by 
Priories;  2.  Knights  elected  from  the  com- 
panions on  memorial  to  the  Grand  Master 
and  Council,  supported  by  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  Pnories  to  which  they  belong: 
3.  Knights  Commanders;  4.  Knights  Grand 
Crosses,  to  be  nominated  by  the  Grand 
Master. 

The  supreme  legislative  authority  of  the 
Order  is  the  Chapter  General,  wmch  con- 
sists of  the  Grand  Officers,  the  Kmshts 
Grand  Crosses,  and  the  Knights  Gom- 
manders.  One  Chapter  is  heldf  annually, 
at  which  the  Grand  Master,  if  present,  acts 
as  President.  The  anniversary  of  the  death 
of  James  de  Molay,  March  11th,  is  selected 
as  the  time  of  this  meeting,  at  which  the 
Gnjid  Officers  are  elected. 

During  the  intervals  of  the  meetiiu^  of 
the  Chapter  General,  the  affairs  of  the 
Order,  with  the  exception  of  altering  the 
Statutes,  is  entrusted  to  the  Grand  Master's 
Council,  which  consists  of  the  Grand  Officers, 
the  Grand  Priors  of  Foreign  Langues,  ana 
the  KnJ^ts  Grand  Crosses. 

The  Grand  Officers,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Past  Grand  Masters,  who  remam  so 
for  life,  the  Grand  Master,  who  is  elected 
triennially,  and  the  Chrand  Aides-de-Camp, 
who  are  appointed  by  him  and  lemoved  at 
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luB  pleasure,   are   elected   annually,    lliey 
are  as  follows: 

Grand  Master, 

Past  Grand  Masters, 

Gnmd  Seneschal, 

Preceptor  and  Grand  Prior  oi  Scotlandi 

Grana  Constable  and  Mareschal, 

Grand  Admiral, 

Grand  Almoner  or  Hospitaler, 

Grand  Chancellor, 

Grand  Treasurer, 

Grand  Registrar, 

Primate  or  Grand  Prelate, 

Grand  Provost  or  Govemor'-General, 

Grand  Standard-Bearer  or  Beaucennifer, 

Grand  Bearer  of  the  Vezillum  Belli, 

Grand  Chamberlain, 

Grand  Steward. 

Two  Grand  Aiaes-de-Camp. 

A  Grand  Priory^  may  be  instituted  by  the 
Chapter  Greneral  in  any  nation,  colony,  or 
langue,  to  be  placed  under  the  authority 
of  a  Grand  Prior,  who  is  elected  for  life, 
unless  superseded  by  the  CluH[>ter  General. 

A  Priory,  which  is  eauivalent  to  our  Com- 
manderies,  consists  of  tne  following  officers: 

Prior, 
Subprior, 

Mareschal  or  Master  of  Ceremonies, 
Hospitaler  or  Almoner, 
Chancellor, 
Treasurer, 
Secretary, 

Chaplain  and  Instructor, 
Beaucennifer,  or  Bearer  of  the  Beauseant, 
Bearer  of  the  Red  Cross  Banner,  or  Vez- 
illum Belli, 
Chamberlain, 
Two  Aides-de-Camp. 

The  Chapter  General  or  Grand  Priory 
may  unite  two  or  more  Priories  into  a  Com- 
mandery,  to  be  ^vemed  by  a  Provincial 
Commander,  who  is  elected  by  the  Chapter 
General. 

The  costume  of  the  Knights,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  slight  variations  to  des- 
ignate difference  of  rank,  is  the  same  as  the 
ancient  costume. 

Templar  Stattsttcs.  See  StoHiUcs  of  the 
Order  of  the  Temple. 

Temple.  The^  s^pnbolism  of  Speculative 
Masonry  is  so  intimately  connected  with 
temple  building  and  temple  worship,  that 
some  notice  of  mese  edifices  seems  necessary. 
The  Hebrews  called  a  temple  bethy  which 
literally  signifies  a  house  or  dwelling,  and 
finds  its  root  in  a  word  which  signifies  "to 
remain  or  pass  the  night,''  or  helcal,  which 
means  a  palace,  and  comes  from  an  obsolete 
word  signifying  "magnificent.''  So  that 
they  seem  to  have  had  two  ideas  in  reference 
to  a  temple.  When  thev  called  it  heth 
Jehovah,  or  the  "house  of  Jehovah"  they 
referred  to  the  continued  presence  of  God  in 
it;  and  when  they  called  it  AecaZ  Jeoohah,  or 
^e  "palace  of  Jehovah,"  they  referred  to 


the  splendor  of  the  edifice  which  was  selected 
as  his  residence.  The  Hebrew  idea  was 
undoubtedly  bcurrowed  from  the  Egyptian, 
where  the  same  hieroglyphic  O  I  si^oifiea 
both  a  house  and  a  temple.  Thus,  from 
an  inscription  at  Phike,  Cnampollion  (Did. 
Epyvtienne)  cites  the  sentence,  '^e  has  made 
his  aevotions  in  the  house  of  his  mother  Isis." 

The  classical  idea  was  more  abstract  and 
philosophicaL  The  Latui  word  temjjium 
comes  from  a  root  which  signifies  "to  cut 
off,"  thus  referring  to  any  space,  whether 
open  or  occupied  by  a  building,  which  was 
cut  off,  or  separated  for  a  sacred  purpose, 
from  the  surroimding  profane  gp!ound.  The 
word  properly  denoted  a  sacred  enclosure 
where  the  omens  were  observed  by  the 
augurs.  Hence  Varro  (De  Ling,  Lot.,  vi., 
81)  defines  a  temple  to  be  "a  place  for  au- 
guries and  auspices."  As  the  same  prac- 
tise of  worshiping  under  the  sky  in  open 
places  prevailed  among  the  northern  nations, 
we  might  deduce  from  these  facts  that  the 
temple  of  the  sky  was  the  Aiyan  idea,  and 
the  temple  of  the  house  the  S^oiitic.  It  is 
true,  that  afterward,  the  augurs  having  for 
their  own  convenience  erected  a  tent  within 
the  enclosure  where  they  made  their  ob- 
servatiois,  or,  literally,  their  corUempkUionSf 
this  in  time  gave  nse  among  the  Greeks 
and  the  Romans  to  permanent  edifices  like 
those  of  the  Egyptians  and  the  Hebrews. 

Masonry  has  derived  its  temple  symbol- 
ism, as  it  has  almost  all  its  symbolic  ideas, 
from  the  Hebrew  type,  and  thus  makes  the 
temple  the  symbol  of  a  Lodge.  But  of  the 
Roman  temple  worship  it  has  not  been  neg- 
lectful, and  has  borrowed  from  it  one  of 
the  most  si^oificant  and  important  words 
in  its  vocabulary.  The  Latin  word  speculor 
means  to  observe,  to  look  around.  When 
the  augur,  standing  within  the  sacred  pre- 
cincts of  his  open  temple  on  the  Capitoline 
hill,  watched  the  flight  of  birds,  that  from 
it  he  might  deduce  nis  auspices  of  good  or 
bad  fortime,  he  was  swd,  epecvlari.  to  spec- 
ulate. Hence  the  word  came  at  length  to 
denote,  like  contemplate  from  templum,  an 
investigation  of  sacred  things,  and  tlius  we 
got  into  our  technical  language  the  title  <^ 
"Speculative  Masonry,"  as  distinguidied 
by  its  religious  design  from  Operative  or 
Iractical  Masonry,  which  is  devoted  to 
more  material  objects.  The  Eotftian 
Tbmfle  was  the  real  archetype  of  the  Mo- 
saic tabemade,  as  that  was  of  the  temple 
of  Jerusalem.  The  direction  of  an  Eg^n>~ 
tian  temple  was  usually  from  east  to  west, 
the  entrance  being  at  the  east.*  It  was  a 
(quadrangular  building,  much  longer  than 
its  width,  and  was  situated  in  the  western 
part  of  a  sacred  enclosure.  The  ap- 
proach through  this  enclosure  to  the  temple 
proper  was  frequently  by  a  double  row  of 
sphinxes.  In  front  of  the  entrance  were 
a  pair  of  tall  obelisks,  whidi  will  remind 
the  reader  of  the  two  pillars  at  the  porch 
of  Solomon's  Temple.  The  temple  was  di- 
vided into  a  spacious  haU,  the  sanctuary 
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where  the  C^eat  body  of  the  worshipers 
assembled.  Beyond  it,  in  the  western  ex- 
tremityi  was  the  cell  or  sekos,  equivalent  to 
the  Jewish  Holy  of  Holies,  into  which  the 
priests  only  entered  j  and  in  the  remotest 
part,  bdund  a  curtam,  appeared  the  image 
of  the  god  seated  on  his  shnne,  or  the  sacred 
animal  which  represented  him. 

Gbbcian  TBiiFLBB,  like  the  Ek^ian 
and  the  Hebrew,  were  placed  within  an 
enclosure,  which  was  separated  from  the 
profane  land  around  it,  m  early  times,  by 
ropes,  but  afterward  by  a  wall.  The  temple 
was  usually  quadrangular,  althouj^  some 
were  circular  in  form.  It  was  divided  into 
two  parts,  the  np^raot,  porch  or  vestibule, 
and  the  ydos,  or  cell.  In  this  latter  part 
the  statue  of  the  god  was  placed,  surrounded 
b^  a  balustrade.  In  temples  connected 
with  the  mysteries,  the  cell  was  called  the 
il^vTO¥  (Lat.  adytum),  and  to  it  only  the 
priests  and  the  initiates  had  access;  and  we 
leam  from  Pausanias  that  various  stories 
were  rdated  of  calamities  that  had  befallen 
persons  who  had  unlawfully  ventured  to 
cross  the  threshold.  Vitruvius  says  that 
the  entrance  of  Greek  temples  was  alwa^rs 
toward  the  west;  but  this  statement  is 
contradicted  by  the  appearance  of  the  temples 
still  partly  existing  m  Attica,  Ionia,  and 
Sicily. 

Roman  Tebiplbs,  after  they  emerged 
from  their  primitive  simplicity,  were  con- 
structed much  upon  the  model  of  the  Grecian. 
There  were  the  same  vestibule  and  cells, 
or  adytum,  borrowed,  as  with  the  Greeks, 
from  the  holy  and  the  most  holy  place  of 
the  Egyptians.  Vitruvius  says  that  the 
entrance  of  a  Roman  temple  was,  if  possible, 
to  Ihe  west,  so  that  the  worshipers,  when 
ther  offo^  prayers  or  sacrifices,  might 
look  toward  the  east;  but  this  rule  was  not 
always  observed. 

It  thus  appears,  notwithstanding  what 
Montfaucon  {Antiq.,  ii.,  1.  ii.,  ch.  2)  says  to 
the  contrary,  that  the  Egyptian  form  of  a 
temple  was  the  type  from  which  other  na- 
tions  borrowed  their  idea. 

This  Egyptian  form  of  a  temple  was  bor- 
rowed by  the  Jews,  and  with  some  modifi- 
oationa  adopted  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
whence  it  passed  over  into  modem  Europe. 
The  idea  of  a  separation  into  a  holy  and  a 
most  hobr  place  has  everywhere  been  pre- 
served. The  same  idea  is  maintained  in 
the  construction  of  Masonic  Lodges,  which 
are  but  imitations,  in  spirit,  of  the  ancient 
temples.  But  there  has  been  a  transposi- 
tion of  parts,  the  most  holy  place,  which 
witiii  the  Egyptians  and  the  Jews  was  in  the 
west,  being  placed  in  Lodges  in  the  east. 

Temple»  Grand  Commmnder  of  the. 
(flnmd  Commandeur  du  Temple.)  The  Fifty- 
eighth  I^^ree  of  the  collection  of  the  Metro- 
politan Chapter  of  France.  It  is  the  name 
of  the  Kni^t  Commander  of  the  Temple 
of  the  Scottish  Rite. 

Temple  of  Ezeldel*  An  ideal  temple  seen 
1^  the  prophet  Ezeldel,  in  the  twenty-fifth 


year  of  the  captivity,  while  residing  .in 
Babylon.  It  is  supposed  by  Cafanet,  that 
the  description  given  by  the  prophet  was 
that  of  the  Temple  of  Solomon,  whidi  he 
must  have  seen  before  its  destruction.  But 
an  examination  of  its  admeasurements  will 
show  that  this  could  not  have  been  the  fact, 
and  that  the  whole  area  of  Jerusalem  woula 
not  have  been  sufficient  to  contain  a  building 
of  its  magnitude.  Yet,  as  Mr.  Ferguson 
observes  {SmWi  DidX  the  description,  not- 
withstanding  its  ideal  character,  is  curious, 
as  showing  what  were  the  aspirations  of  the 
Jews  in  that  direction,  and  how  different 
they  were  from  those  of  other  nations;  and 
also  because  it  influenced  Herod  to  some 
extent  in  his  restoration  of  ^e  temple  of 
Zerubbabel.  Between  the  visionary  toxiple 
of  Ezekiel  and  the  symbolic  city  of  the  New 
Jerusalem,  as  described  by  the  Evangelist, 
there  is  a  striking  resemblance,  and  hence  it 
finds  a  place  among  the  s3rmbols  in  the 
Apocalyptic  degrees.  But  with  Symbolic 
or  with  Royal  Arch  Masonry  it  has  no 
connection. 

Temple  of  Herod*  This  was  not  the  con- 
struction of  a  third  temple,  but  only  a  res- 
toration and  extensive  enlargement  of  Uie 
second,  which  had  been  built  by  Zerubbabel. 
To  the  Christian  Mason  it  is  interesting, 
even  more  than  that  of  Solomon^  because 
it  was  the  scene  of  our  Lord's  ministrations, 
and  was  the  temple  from  which  the  Knights 
Templar  derived  their  name.  It  was  b^^un 
by  Herod  7  b.c^  finished  a.d.  4,  and  de- 
8tro;]^ed  by  the  Romans  in  a.d.  70,  having 
subsisted  onlv  seventy-seven  years. 

Temple  of  Solomon.  The  first  Temple  of 
the  Jews  was  called  hecal  Jehovah  or  b^ 
Jehooahj  the  palace  or  the  house  of  Jdiovah, 
to  indicate  its  splendor  and  magnificence, 
and  that  it  was  intended  to  be  the  perpetual 
dwelling-place  of  the  Lord.  It  was  King 
David  who  first  proposed  to  substitute  for 
the  nomadic  tabonacle  a  permanent  place 
of  worship  for  his  people;  out  idtbougn  he 
had  made  the  necessary  arrangements,  and 
even  collected  many  of  the  materials,  he 
was  not  permitted  to  commence  the  imder- 
taking,  and  the  execution  of  the  task  was 
left  to  his  son  and  successor.  Solomon. 

Accordingly,  iMt  monarch  laid  the  founda- 
tions of  the  edifice  in  the  fourth  year  of 
his  reign,  1012  B.C.,  and,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  his  friend  and  ally,  Hiram,  King  of 
Tyre,  completed  it  in  about  seven  years  and 
a  half,  dedicating  it  to  the  service  of  the 
Most  High  in  1004  b.c.  This  was  the 
vear  of  the  world  3000,  according  to  the 
Hebrew  chronology;  and  althoufdi  uiere  has 
been  much  difference  among  duronologista 
in  relation  to  the  precise  date,  this  is  the 
one  that  has  been  generally  accepted,  and 
it  is  therefore  adopted  by  Masons  in  their 
calculations  of  different  epochs. 

The  Temple  stood  on  Mount  Moriah,  one 
of  the  eminences  of  the  ridge  which  was 
known  as  Mount  Zion,  and  which  was 
originally  the  property  of  Oman  the  Jebusite, 
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who  used  it  as  a  threshing-floor,  and  from 
whom  it  was  purchased  by  David  for  the 
purpose  of  erecting  an  altar  on  it. 

The  Temple  retained  its  original  splendor 
for  only  thirty-three  years.  In  the  year  of 
the  world  3033,  Shishak,  King  of  JBgypt. 
haying  made  war  upon  Rehoboam^  King  of 
Judah,  took  Jerusalem,  and  earned  away 
the  choicest  treasures.  From  that  time  to 
the  period  of  its  final  destruction,  the  history 
of  tne  Temple  is  but  a  history  of  alternate 
spoliations  and  repairs,  of  profanations  to 
idolatry  and  subscMSuent  restorations  to  the 
purity  of  worship.  One  hundred  and  thirteen 
years  after  the  conquest  of  Shishak,  Joash, 
Mng  of  Judah,  collected  silver  for  the  repairs 
of  the  Temple,  and  restored  it  to  its  former 
condition  in  the  vear  of  the  world  3148.  In 
the  year  3264,  Ahaz,  King  of  Judah,  robbed 
the  Temple  of  its  riches,  and  ^ave  them  to 
Ti^lath-Pileser,  King  of  Ass^ia,  who  had 
umted  with  him  in  a  war  against  the  Kings 
of  Israel  and  Damascus.  Ahaz  also  pro- 
faned the  Temple  by  the  worship  of  idols. 
In  3276,  Hezekiah,  the  son  and  successor  of 
Ahaz,  repah^  the  portions  of  the  Temple 
which  his  father  had  destroyed,  and  restored 
the  pure  worship.  But  fifteen  years  after 
he  was  compeUedto  give  the  treasures  of  the 
Temple  as  a  ransom  to  Sennacherib,  King 
of  Assyria,  who  had  invaded  the  land  m 
Judah.  But  Hezekiah  is  supposed,  after 
his  enemy  had  retired,  to  have  restored  the 
Temple. 

Manasseh,  the  son  and  successor  of  Heze- 
kiah, fell  away  to  the  worship  of  Sabianism, 
and  desecrated  the  Temple  in  3306  by  setting 
up  altars  to  the  host  of  heaven.  Manasseh 
was  then  conquered  by  the  King  of  Babylon, 
who  in  3328  carried  him  beyond  the  Euphrates. 
But  subsequently  repenting  of  his  sins  he  was 
released  from  captivity,  and  having  returned 
to  Jerusalem  he  destroyed  the  idols,  and 
restored  the  altar  of  Dumt-ofiFerings.  In 
3380,  Josiah,  who  was  then  King  of  Judah, 
devoted  his  efforts  to  the  repairs  of  the 
Temple,  portions  of  which  had  been  de- 
moliuied  or  neglected  by  his  predecessors, 
and  replaced  the  ark  in  the  sanctuary.  In 
3398,  m  the  reign  of  JehoiaJdm,  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, King  of  Chaldea,  carried  a  part  of 
the  sacred  vessels  to  Babylon.  Seven  years 
afterward,  in  the  reign  of  Jedioniah,  he 
took  away  another  portion;  and  finally,  in 
3416.  in  the  eleventn  year  of  the  reign  of 
Zedeldah^  he  took  the  city  of  Jerusalem, 
and  entirely  destroyed  the  Temple,  ana 
carried  many  of  the  inhabitants  captives  to 
Babylon. 

The  Temple  was  originally  built  on  a 
very  hard  rock,  encompassed  with  frightful 
precipices.  The  foundations  were  laid  verv 
deep,  with  immense  labor  and  expense.  It 
was  surrounded  with  a  wall  of  great  height, 
exceeding  in  the  lowest  part  four  himdred 
and  fifty  feet,  constructea  entirely  of  white 
marble. 

The  body  of  the  Temple  was  in  size 
much   less   than   many   a   modem   pariah 
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church,  for  its  length  was  but  ninety  feet,  or. 
including  the  porch,  one  hundred  ana  five,  ana 
its  width  but  thirty.  It 
was  its  outer  court,  its  nu- 
merous terraces,  and  the 
magnificenceof  itsextemal 
and  internal  decorations, 
together  with  its  elevated 
position  above  the  sur- 
rounding dweUings  which 
I»N)duoed  that  sptendor  oi 
appearance  that  attracted 
the  admiration  cA  all  who 
beheld  it,  and  gives  a 
color  of  probability  to  the 
legend  that  teUs  us  how 
the  Queen  of  Sheba,  when 
it  first  broke  upon  her 
view,  exclaimed  in  admira- 
tion, "A  most  excellent 
miaster  must  have  done 
this!" 

The  Temple  itself, 
which  consisted  of  the 
porch,  the  sanctuary,  and 
the  Holy  of  HoUes,  was 
but  a  small  part  of  the 
edifice  on  Mount  Moriah.  It  was  surrounded 
with  spacious  courts,  and  the  whole  structure 
occupied  at  least  half  a  mile  in  circumfei^ 
ence.  Upon  passing  through  the  outer 
wall,  you  came  to  the  first  court,  called  the 
court  of  the  Gentiles,  because  tne  Gentiles 
were  admitted  into  it,  but  were  prohibited 
from  passing  farther.  It  was  surrounded 
by  a  range  of  porticoes  or  cloistera,  above 
which  were^  galleries  or  apartments,  sup- 
ported by  pillars  of  white  marble. 

Passing  through  the  court  of  the  Gentiles, 
you  entered  the  court  of  the  children  ot 
Israel,  which  was  separated  by  a  low  stone 
wall,  and  an  ascent  of  fif te^  steps,  into 
two  divisions,  the  outer  one  being  occupied 
by  the  women,  and  the  inner  by  the  meai. 
Here  the  Jews  were  in  the  habit  of  resorting 
daily^  for  the  purposes  of  prayer. 

Within  the  court  of  the  Israelites,  and 
separated  from  it  by  a  wall  one  cuoit  in 
height,  was  the  court  of  the  priests.  In 
the  center  of  tJiis  court  was  the  altar  of 
burnt-offerings,  to  which  the  people  brought 
their  oblations  and  sacrifices,  but  none  but 
the  priests  were  permitted  to  enter  it. 

From  this  court,  twelve  steps  ascended  to 
the  Temple,  strictly  so  called,  which,  as  I 
have  already  said,  was  divided  into  three 
parts,  the  porch,  the  sanctuary,  and  the 
Holy  of  Holies. 

T!be  PORCH  of  the  Temple  was  twenty 
cubits  in  length,  and  the  same  in  breadth. 
At  its  entrance  was  a  gate  made  entirely  of 
Corinthian  brass,  the  most  precious  metal 
known  to  the  ancients.  Beside  this  gate 
there  were  the  two  pillars  Jachin  and  Boaz, 
which  had  been  constructed  by  Hiram 
Abif,  the  architect  whom  the  King  of  Tyre 
had  sent  to  Solomon. 

From  the  porch  you  Altered  the  sanctu- 
▲BT  by  a  pcntal,  which,  instead  of  folding 
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doors,  was  furnished  with  a  maniificent 
veil  of  many  colors,  which  mysticfuly  rep- 
resented the  universe.  The  breadth  of  the 
sanctuary  was  twenty  cubits,  and  its  length 
forty,  or  just  twice  that  of  the  porch  and 
Holy  of  Holies.  It  occupied,  therefore, 
one-half  of  the  bodv  of  the  Temple.  In 
the  sanctuary  were  placed  the  various  uten- 
sils necessary  for  the  daily  worship  of  the 
Temple,  such  as  the  altar  of  incense,  on 
whicn  incense  was  daily  burnt  by  the  ofS- 
ciatinff  priest;  the  ten  golden  candlesticks; 
and  the  ten  tables  on  which  the  offerings 
were  laid  previous  to  the  sacrifice. 

The  Holt  of  Holies,  or  innermost 
chamber,  was  separated  from  the  sanctuary 
h^  doors  of  olive,  richly  sculptured  and  in- 
laid with  gold,  and  covered  with  veils  of  blue, 
purple^  scarlet,  and  the  finest  linen.  The 
size  ot  the  Holy  of  Holies  was  the  same  as 
that  of  the  porch,  namely,  twenty  cubits 
square.  It  contained  the  Ark  of  the  cove- 
nant, which  had  been  transferred  into  it 
from  the  tabernacle,  with  its  overshadow- 
ing Cherubim  and  its  mercy-seat.  Into 
the  most  sacred  place,  the  high  priest  alone 
could  enter,  and  that  only  once  a  year,  on 
the  day  of  atonement. 

The  Temple,  thus  constructed^  must  have 
been  one  of  the  most  magnificent  struc- 
tures of  the  ancient  world.  For  its  erec- 
tion, David  had  collected  more  than  four 
thousand  millions  of  dollars,  and  one  hundred 
and  eighty-four  thousand  six  hundred  men 
were  engaged  in  building  it  for  more  than 
seven  years;  and  after  its  completion  it 
was  dedicated  by  Solomon  with  solenm 
prayer  and  seven  days  of  feasting;  during 
which  a  peace-offering  of  twenty  thousand 
oxen  and  six  times  mat  number  of  sheep 
was  made,  to  consume  which  the  holy  fire 
came  down  from  heaven. 

In  Masonry,  the  Temple  of  Solomon  has 
played  a  most  important  part.  Time  was 
when  every  Masonic  writer  subscribed  ,with 
unhesitating  faith  to  the  theory  that  Ma- 
sonry was  there  first  organized;  that  there 
Solomon,  Hiram  of  Tyre,  and  Hiram  Abif 
presided  as  Grand  Masters  over  the  Lodges 
which  they  had  established;  that  there  the 
Symbolic  decrees  were  instituted  and  sys- 
tems of  initiation  were  invented;  and  that 
from  that  period  to  the  present  Masonry 
has  passed  down  the  stream  of  Time  in  un- 
broken succession  and  unaltered  form.  But 
the  modem  method  of  reading  Masonic 
history  has  swept  away  this  edifice  of  imagi- 
nation with  as  unsparing  a  hand,  and  as 
effectual  a  power,  as  those  with  which  the 
Babylonian  king  demolished  the  structure 
upon  which  they  are  founded.  No  writer 
wno  values  his  reputation  as  a  critical  his- 
torian would  now  attempt  to  defend  this 
theorv.  Yet  it  has  done  its  work.  During 
the  (ong  period  in  which  the  h3rpothe6i8 
was  accepted  as  a  fact,  its  influence  was 
being  exerted  in  molding  the  Masonic  or- 
ganizations into  a  form  closely  connected 
with  all  Uie  events  and  charaoteristics  of 
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the  Solomonic  Temple.  So  that  now  almost 
all  the  Symbolism  of  Freemasonry  rests 
upon  or  IS  derived  from  the  "House  of  the 
Lord"  at  Jerusalem.  So  closely  are  the 
two  connected,  that  to  attempt  to  separate 
the  one  from  the  other  would  he  fatal  to  the 
further  existence  of  Masonry.  Eadi  Lodge 
is  and  must  be  a  gynibol  of  the  Jewish  Tempfe : 
each  Master  in  the  chair  a  representative  of 
the  Jewish  king;  and  every  Mason  a  person- 
ation of  the  Jewish  workman. 

Thus  must  it  ever  be  while  Masonry  en- 
dures. We  must  receive  the  myths  and 
legends  that  connect  it  with  the  Temple,  not 
indeed  as  historic  facts,  but  as  allegories; 
not  as  events  that  have  really  transpired, 
but  as  B3nnbols;  and  must  accept  these  alle- 
gories and  these  symbols  for  what  tiieir 
mventors  really  meant  that  they  should  be 
—the  foundations  of  a  science  of  morality. 

Temple  of  Zembtebel.  For  the  fifty-two 
years  that  succeeded  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem bv  Nebuchadnezzar,  that  dty  saw 
nothing  but  the  ruins  of  its  ancient  Temple. 
But  in  the  year  of  the  work!  3468  and  536 
B.O.,  Qynis  gave  permission  to  the  Jews  to 
return  to  Jerusalem,  and  there  to  rebuild  the 
Temple  of  the  Lord.  Forty-two  thousand 
three  hundred  and  sixty  of  the  liberated  cap- 
tives returned  under  the  guidance  of  Joshua, 
the  High  Priest,  Zerubbabel,  the  Prince  or 
Governor,  and  Haraai,  the  Scribe,  and  one 
year  after  they  laid  the  foundations  of  the 
second  Temple.  They  were,  however,  much 
disturbed  in  their  labors  by  the  Samaritans, 
whose  offer  to  unite  with  them  in  the  build- 
ing they  had  rejected.  Artaxerxes,  known  in 
profane  historv  as  Cambyses,  having  succeed- 
ed Cyrus  on  the  throne  of  Persia,  forbade  the 
Jews  to  proceed  with  the  work,  and  the  Tem- 

Sle  remained  in  an  unfinished  state  until  the 
eath  of  Artaxerxes  and  the  succession  of 
Darius  to  the  throne.  As  in  early  life  there 
had  been  a  great  intimacy  between  this  sov- 
ereign and  Zerubbabel,  the  latter  jproceeded  to  ' 
Babylon,  and  obtained  permission  from  the 
monarch  to  resume  the  labor.  Zerubbabel 
returned  to  Jerusalem,  and  notwithstanding 
some  further  delays,  consequent  upon  the 
enmity  of  the  neignooring  nations,  the  second 
Temple,  or,  as  it  may  be  called  by  way  of  di^ 
tinction  from  the  first,  the  Temple  of  Zerub- 
babel, was  completed  m  the  sixth  year  of  the 
reign  of  Darius,  615  B.C.,  and  just  twenty 
years  after  its  commencement.  It  was  then 
dedicated  with  all  the  solemnities  that  ac- 
companied the  dedication  of  the  first. 

The  ^[eneral  plan  of  this  second  Temple 
was  similar  to  that  of  the  first.  But  it  ex- 
ceeded it  in  ahnost  every  dimension  by  one- 
third.  The  decorations  of  gold  and  other 
ornaments  in  the  first  Temple  must  have  far 
surpassed  those  bestowed  upon  the  second, 
for  we  are  told  by  Josephus  (AnUq^  xi. ,  4) 
that  "the  Priests  and  Levites  and  CilderB  of 
families  were  disconsolate  at  seeing  how  much 
more  sumptuous  the  old  Temple  was  than 
the  one  which,  on  account  of  their  pof>» 
erty,  they  had  just  been  able  to  ersef 
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The  Jews  also  say  that  tbere  were  five 
thinflB  wantins  in  the  seoond  Temple  which 
had  Deen  in  the  first,  namely,  the  Ark,  the 
Urim  and  Thummim,  the  fire  from  heaven, 
the  Divine  presence  or  cloud  of  glory,  and  the 
spirit  of  prophecy  and  power  of  miracles. 

Such  are  Uie  most  important  events  that  re- 
late to  the  construction  of  this  second  Temple. 
But  there  is  a  Masonic  legend  connected  with 
it  which,  though  it  may  have  no  historical 
foundation,  is  yet  so  closely  interwoven  with 
the  Temple  system  of  Masonry,  that  it  is 
necessary  it  should  be  recounted.  It  was,  says 
the  lM;end,  while  the  workmen  were  engaged 
in  making  the  neoessarv  excavations  for  laymg 
the  foundation,  and  while  numbers  continuea 
to  arrive  at  Jerusalem  from  Babylon,  that 
three  worn  and  weary  sojourners,  after  plod- 
ding on  foot  over  the  rough  and  devious  roads 
between  the  two  cities,  offered  themselves  to 
the  Grand  Ck)uncil  as  willing  participants  in 
the  labor  of  erection.  Who  these  soioumers 
were,  we  have  no  historical  means  of  discov- 
ering; but  there  is  a  Masonic  tradition  (en- 
titled^perhaps,  to  but  little  weight)  that  they 
were  Hanamah,  Mishael,  and  Asariah,  three 
holy  men,  who  are  better  known  to  general 
readers  by  their  Chaldaic  names  of  Shadrach, 
Meshach,  and  Abed-nego,  as  having  been 
miraculously  preserved  from  the  fiery  furnace 
of  Nebuchadnezzar. 

Their  services  were  accepted,  and  from  their 
diligent  labors  resulted  that  important  dis- 
covery, the  perpetuation  and  preservation  of 
which  constitute  the  great  end  and  design  of 
the  Roval  Arch  Degree. 

As  the  symbolism  of  the  first  or'  Solomonic 
Temple  is  connected  with  and  refers  entirelv 
to  the  Symbolic  degrees,  so  that  of  the  second, 
or  Temple  of  Zerubbabd.  forms  the  basis  of 
the  Royal  Arch  in  the  York  and  American 
Rites,  and  of  several  high  degrees  in  other 
Rites. 

Temple,  Order  of  the.  When  the  Knights 
Templar  had,  on  account  of  their  power  and 
wealth,  excited  the  fears  and  the  cupidity  <^ 
Pope  Clem^it  V.,  and  £jng  Philip  the  Fair,  of 
France,  the  Order  was  soon  compelled  to  suc- 
cumb to  the  combined  animosity  of  a  spiritual 
and  a  t^xiporal  sovereign,  neither  of  whom  was 
capable  ofbeing  controlled  by  a  spirit  of  honor 
or  a  dictate  of  conscience.  The  melancholy 
story  of  the  sufferings  of  the  Knights,  and  m 
the  dissolution  of  their  Order,  forms  a  dis- 
graceful record,  with  which  the  history  of  the 
fourteenth  century  besins. 

On  the  13th  of  March,  in  the  year  1314,  and 
in  the  refined  city  of  Paris,  James  de  Molay. 
the  last  of  a  long  and  illustrious  line  of  Grand 
Masters  of  the  Order  of  Knights  Templar, 
testified  at  the  stake  his  fidelity  to  his  vows; 
and  eleven  years  of  service  in  the  cause  of  re- 
ligion were  terminated,  not  by  the  sword  of  a 
Saracen,  but  by  the  iniquitous  sentence  of  a 
Catholic  pope  and  a  Christian  long. 

The  manufacturers  of  Masonic  legends  have 
f  oimd  in  the  death  of  de  Molay  and  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  Order  of  Templars  a  fertile  source 
from  which  to  draw  materials  for  their  fanciful 


theories  and  sorreptitiouB  documents.  Amapf 
these  lefsends  there  was,  for  instanoe,  one  wlu£ 
maintamed  that  during  his  captivity  in  the 
Bastile  the  Grand  Master  of  the  Templars  es- 
tablished four  Chiefs  of  the  Order  in  i&  norUi, 
the  south,  the  east,  and  the  west  of  Europe, 
whose  seats  of  government  were  reroectivdy 
at  Stockholm,  Naples,  Paris,  and  Eoinburgju 
Another  invention  of  these  Masonic  speciua- 
tors  was  the  fOTgery  of  that  document  so  well 
known  as  the  Charter  of  Larmenius,  of  which 
I  shall  presently  take  notice.  Fteviously, 
however,  to  any  consideration  of  this  docu* 
ment,  I  must  advert  to  the  condition  of  the 
Templar  Order  in  Portusal,  because  there  is 
an  intimate  connection  oetween  the  society 
there  organized  and  the  Obdeb  of  the  Temple 
in  France,  which  is  more  particularly  the  sub- 
ject of  the  present  article. 

Surprising  as  it  may  appear,  it  is  neverthe- 
less true,  that  the  Tempuirs  did  not  receive 
that  check  in  Portugal  to  which  they  were  sub- 
jected in  France,  in  England,  and  some  other 
countries  of  Europe.  On  the  contrary,  thev 
were  there  maintained  by  King  Denis  in  au 
their  rights  and  privileges;  and  althou^  com- 
pelled, by  a  biul  of  Clement  V.,  to  change 
their  names  to  that  of  the  Ejughts  of  Christ, 
they  continued  to  be  govemeof  by  the  same 
rules  and  to  wear  the  same  costume  as  their 
predecessors,  excepting  the  slight  addition  of 
placing  a  white  Latin  cross  in  the  center  of  the 
usual  red  one  of  the  ancient  Order;  and  in  the 
decree  of  establishment  it  was  expressly  de- 
clared that  the  king,  in  creating  this  new 
Order,  intended  only  to  effect  a  reform  in  that 
of  the  Templars,  in  1420,  John  I.,  of  Portu- 
gal, gave  the  Knights  of  Cnrist  the  control  of 
the  possessions  of  Portugal  in  the  Indies,  and 
succeeding  monarchs  granted  them  the  pro- 
prietorship of  all  countries  which  they  might 
discover,  reserving,  of  course,  the  royal  pre- 
rogative of  sovereignty.  In  process  of  time 
the  wealth  and  the  power  of  the  Order  became 
so  great,  that  the  kings  of  Portugal  found  it 
expedient  to  reduce  their  rights  to  a  consido^ 
able  extent;  but  the  Order  itself  was  per- 
mitted to  continue  in  existence,  the  Grand 
Mastership,  however,  being  for  the  future 
vested  in  the  soverei^. 

We  are  now  prepared  to  investigate  under- 
standingly  the  histoid  of  the  ChaKer  of  Lar- 
menius, and  of  the  Order  of  the  Temple  at 
Paris,  which  was  founded  on  the  assumed  au- 
thenticity of  that  document.  The  writings  of 
Thory,  of  Ragon,  and  of  ClaveL  with  the  pass- 
ing remarks  of  a  few  other  M!asonic  wnters, 
WLU  furnish  us  with  abundant  materials  for 
this  narrative,  interesting  to  all  Freemasons, 
but  more  especially  so  to  Masonic  Knights 
Templar. 

In  the  year  1082,  and  in  the  reign  of  Louis 
XIV.,  a  hcentious  society  was  established  by 
several  young  noblemen,  which  took  the  name 
of  ''La  Petite  Resurrection  des  TempUers,'' 
or  "The  LitOe  Resurrection  of  the  TemplanJ* 
The  members  wore  concealed  upon  their  shirts 
a  decoration  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  on  which 
was  embossed  the  figure  of  a  num  tramplkig  on 
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a  woman,  who  laj  prostrate  at  his  feet  The 
emblematio  signincation  of  this  symbol  was,  it 
Is  apparent,  as  unworthy  of  the  character  of 
man  as  it  was  derogatory  to  the  condition  and 
claims  of  woman^  and  the  king,  having  been 
informed  of  the  mf amous  proceeding  which 
took  place  at  the  meetings,  dissolvea  the  so- 
detjr  (which  it  was  said  was  on  the  eve  <d  in- 
itiating the  dauphin);  caused  its  leader,  a 
prince  of  the  blood,  to  be  ignominiously  pun- 
ished, and  banished  the  members  from  the 
court;  the  heaviest  penalty  that,  in  those  da vs 
of  servile  submission  to  the  throne,  could  be 
inflicted  on  a  courtier. 

In  1705,  Philip  of  Orleans,  who  was  subse- 
gaently  the  r^nnt  of  France  during  the  minor- 
ity of  Louis  XV.,  collected  together  the  rem- 
nants of  this  society,  which  still  secretly 
existed,  but  had  chimged  its  object  from  a 
licentious  to  one  of  a  political  character.  He 
caused  new  statutes  to  be  constructed;  and 
an  Italian  Jesuit,  by  name  Father  Bonani, 
who  was  a  learned  antiquary  and  an  excellent 
desiffner,  fabricated  the  document  now  known 
as  the  Charter  of  Larmenius,  and  thus  pre- 
tended to  attach  the  new  society  to  the  ancient 
Order  of  the  Templars. 

As  this  charter  is  not  the  least  interesting  of 
those  forged  documents  with  which  the  nis- 
tory  of  Freemasonry  unfortunately  abounds,  a 
full  description  of  it  here  will  not  be  out  of 
place. 

The  theory  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  and  his 
accomplice  Bonani  was  (and  the  theory  is  still 
maintained  by  the  Order  of  the  Temple  at 
Paris)  that  when  James  de  Molay  was  about 
to  suffer  at  the  stake,  he  sent  for  Larmenius, 
and  in  prison,  with  the  consent  and  approba- 
tion of  such  of  his  knights  as  were  present, 
appointed  him  his  successor,  with  the  rikht  of 
making  a  similar  appointment  before  his  death. 
On  the  demise  of  oe  Molay,  Larmenius  accord- 
ingly assumed  the  oflSce  of  Grand  Master,  and 
ten  years  after  issued  this  charter,  tnmsmitr 
ting  his  autliority  to  Theobaldus  Alexan- 
drinu&  by  whom  it  was  in  like  manner  trans- 
mitted tmrough  a  long  Une  of  Grand  Masters, 
until  in  1705  it  reached  Philip,  Duke  of  Or- 
leans. It  will  be  seen  hereafter  that  the  list 
was  subsequently  continued  to  a  later  period. 

The  simatures  of  all  these  Grand  Masters 
are  affixed  to  the  charter,  which  is  beautifully 
executed  on  parchment,  illuminated  in  the 
choicest  style  of  Medieval  chirography,  and 
composed  m  the  Latin  language,  out  written 
in  the  Templar  cipher.  From  the  copy  of  the 
document  given  oy  Thory  in  his  Acta  IMO' 
morum  (ii.,  145),  I  make  the  following  translar- 
tion: 

"I,  Brother  John  Mark  Larmenius,  of  Jeru- 
salem, by  the  grace  of  God  and  the  secret  de- 
cree en  the  most  venerable  and  holy  martyr, 
the  Grand  Master  of  the  Soldiery  of  the  Tem- 
ple, (to  whom  be  honor  and  glory,)  confirmed 
by  the  common  council  of  the  brethren,  being 
endowed  with  the  Supreme  Grand  Mastership 
of  the  whole  Order  of  the  Temple,  to  every  one 
who  shall  see  these  letters  decretal  tnrioe 
greeting: 


''Be  it  known  to  all,  both  present  and  to 
come,  that  the  failure  of  my  straogth,  on  ac- 
count of  extreme  age,  my  poverty,  and  the 
weight  of  government  being  well  considered, 
I,  the  aforesaid  humble  Master  of  the  Soldiery 
^<n  the  Temple,  have  determined,  for  the 
greater  glory  of  God  and  the  protection  and 
safety  of  the  Order,  the  brethren,  and  the  stat- 
utes, to  resicn  the  Grand  Mastership  into 
stronger  hands. 

"On  which  account,  God  h^ing,  and  with 
the^  consent  of  a  Supreme  Convention  of 
Koights.  I  have  conferred,  and  by  tlds  present 
decree  do  eovier.  lot  life,  the  authonty  and 
prerogatives  of  Grand  Master  of  the  Order  of 
the  Temple  upon  the  Eminent  Commander 
and  very  dear  Brother,  Francis  Thomas  Theo- 
bald Alexandrinus,  with  the  power,  accord- 
ing to  time  and  circumstances,  of  conferring 
the  Grand  Mastership  of  the  Order  of  the 
Temple  and  the  supreme  authority  upon  ai^ 
other  brother,  most  eminent  for  the  nobihty 
qS.  his  education  and  talent  and  decorum  of  his 
manners:  which  is  done  for  the  purpose  of 
maint4iinmg  a  pen>etual  succession  of  Grand 
Masters,  an  umntemipted  series  of  sucoesaora, 
and  the  integrity  of  the  statutes.  Neverthe- 
less. I  command  that  the  Grand  Mastership 
shall  not  be  transmitted  without  the  consent 
of  a  general  convention  of  the  f ellow-soktieni 
of  the  Temple,  as  often  as  that  Supreme  Con- 
vention desires  to  be  convened;  and,  matters 
being  thus  conducted,  the  successor  shall  be 
elected  at  the  pleasure  of  the  knights. 

"But.  lest  the  powers  of  the  supreme  office 
should  fall  into  decay,  now  and  for  ever  let 
there  be  four  Vicars  of  the  Grand  Master,  pofr> 
sessing  supreme  power,  eminence,  and  author- 
ity over  the  whole  Order,  with  tlie  reserva- 
tion of  the  rights  of  the  Grand  Master;  which 
Vicars  of  the  Grand  Masters  shall  be  chosen 
from  among  the  elderBLaccordinff  to  the  order 
of  their  profession.  Which  is  (wcreed  in  ao- 
cordance  with  the  above-mentioned  wish, 
commended  to  me  and  to  the  brethnm  by  our 
most  venerable  and  most  blessed  Master,  the 
martyr,  to  whom  be  honor  and  glonr.    Amen. 

"Finally,  in  consequence  of  a  decree  of  a 
Supreme  Cx>nvention  of  the  brethren,  and  by 
the  supreme  authority  to  me  committed,  I  will, 
declare,  and  command  that  the  Scottish  Tem- 
plars, as  deserters  from  the  (Mer,  are  to  be 
accursed,  and  that  th«v  and  tiie  brethren  of 
St.  John  of  Jerusalem^  (upon  whom  may  God 
have  mercy,)  as  spohators  of  the  domains  of 
our  soldienr,  are  now  and  hereafter  to  be  con- 
sidered as  beyond  the  pale  of  the  Temi^e. 

"I  have  therefore  establisb^  signs,  un- 
known to  our  false  brethren,  and  not  to  be 
known  by  them,  to  be  orally  communicated 
to  our  f  ellow-solaiers,  and  in  which  way  I  have 
already  been  pleased  to  oommunicaAe  them  in 
the  Supreme  Convention. 

"  But  these  signs  are  only  to  be  made  known 
after  due  profession  and  koightly  consecra- 
tion, according  to  the  statutes,  rites,  and 
usages  of  the  fellow-soldiery  of  the  Temple, 
transmitted  by  me  to  the  above-named  £&ii- 
nent  Commander  as  they  were  delivered  into 
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my  hands  by  the  Yenerable  axul  most  holy 
martyr,  our  Qrand  Master,  to  whom  be  honor 
and  glory.  Let  it  be  done  as  I  have  said.  So 
mote  it  be.    Amen. 

''I,  John  Mark  Larmenius,  have  done  this 
on  the  thirteenth  day  of  February,  1324. 

"I,  Francis  Thomas  TheobaJdus  Alezan- 
drinus,  God  helping,  have  aooepted  the  Grand 
Mastership,  1324.'^ 

And  th^i  follow  the  acoeptances  and  dg- 
natures  of  twenty-two  suooeeding  Grand  Mas- 
ters— ^Uie  last,  Bernard  Raymund  Fabr6, 
under  the  date  of  1804.* 

The  society,  thus  orninised  by  the  Duke  of 
Orleans  in  1706,  under  this  Charter,  which  pur- 
ported to  contain  the  signatures  manu  propria 
61  eighteen  Grand  Masters  in  regular  suooes- 
sion,  commencing  with  Larmenius  and  ending 
with  himself,  attempted  to  obtain  a  recogni- 
tion by  the  Order  of  Christ,  which  we  have 
a]read}r  said  was  established  in  POTtugal  as 
the  legitimate  successor  of  the  old  Templars, 
and  of  which  King  John  V.  was  at  that  time 
the  Grand  Master.  For  this  purpose  the 
Duke  of  Orleans  ordered  two  of  his  members  to 
proceed  to  Lisbon,  and  there  to  cqien  negotia- 
tions with  the  Order  of  Christ.  The  kmjg 
caused  inquiries  to  be  made  of  Don  Luis 
de  Cimha,  his  ambassador  at  Paris,  upon 
whose  report  he  gave  orders  for  the  anest 
of  the  two  French  Templars.  One  of  them 
escaped  to  Gibraltar;  but  the  other,  lees  for- 
tunate, after  an  imprisonment  of  two  years, 
was  banished  to  Angola,  in  Africa,  where  he 
died. 

The  society,  however,  continued  secretly 
to  exist  for  many  years  in  France,  and  is  su] 
posed  by  some  to  have  been  the  same  whi 
m  1789,  was  known  by  the  name  of  theSocief^ 
d'AUn/auj  a  title  which  might  be  translated 
into  English  as  the  "Sodety  of  the  Sirk>in"— 
a  name  much  more  appropriate  to  a  dub  of 
bona  vivants  than  to  an  association  of  knights. 
The  members  of  this  sodety  were  dispersed  at 
the  time  of  the  French  Revolution,  the  Duke 
of  Casse  Brissac,  who  was  massacred  at  Ver- 
sailles in  1792j  bdnp  its  Grand  Master  at  the 
period  of  its  dispersion.  Thory  says  that  the 
members  of  this  association  daimea  to  be  the 
successors  of  the  Templars,  and  to  be  in  pos- 
session of  their  charters. 

A  certain  Bro.  Ledru.  one  of  the  sons  of 
the  learned  Nicholas  Pnilip  Lediu,  was  the 
physidan  of  Casse  Brissac.  On  the  death  of 
that  nobleman  and  the  sale  of  his  propertv, 
Ledru  purchased  a  piece  of  furniture,  probably 
an  escritoire,  in  which  was  concealed  the  cele- 
brated Charter  of  Larmenius,  the  manuscript 
statutes  of  1705,  and  the  journal  of  proceed- 

*After  having  disappeared  for  many  yean, 
the  original  of  this  Chiuter  was  redisoovered 
and  purchased  by  Bro.  F.  J.  W.  Crowe,  of  Chi- 
diester,  England,  who  thought  it  too  important 
and  yaluable  to  remain  in  private  hands,  and 
it  iB  now  in  the  poaBoomon  of  the  Great  Frioiy 
of  England.  A  transoript  of  the  document, 
differing  slightly  from  that  given  above,  has 
been  published  by  Bro.  Crowe  in  An  Quatuor 
Caronatorum,  voL  24.  {B.  L.  HJ 


ings  of  the  Order  of  the  Temple.  Clavelsays 
that  about  the  year  1804,  Ledru  showed  these 
articles  to  two  of  his  friends-— de  Saintot  and 
Fabr6  Palaprat;  the  latter  of  whom  had  for- 
merly beei^  an  ecclesiastic.  The  sight  of 
these  documents  suggested  to  them  the  idea 
of  reviving  the  Order  of  the  Tonple.  Tliey 
proposed  to  constitute  Ledru  the  Grand  Mas- 
ter, but  he  refused  the  offer,  and  nominated 
Chiudius  Matheus  Radix  de  Chevillon  for  the 
office,  who  would  accept  it  only  under  the  title 
of  Vicar;  and  he  is  inscribed  as  such  on  the 
list  attached  to  the  Charter  of  Larmenius,  his 
name  immediatdy  following  that  of  Casse 
Brissac,  who  is  recorded  as  the  last  Grand 
Master. 

These  four  restorers  of  the  Order  were  of 
opinion  that  it  would  be  most  expedient  to 
place  it  under  the  patronage  of  some  dis- 
tinguished persona^;  and  while  making  the 
effort  to  carry  this  dedgn  into  execution, 
Chevillon.  excusing  himself  from  further 
official  labor  on  account  of  his  advanced 
age,  proposed  that  Fabr6  Palaprat  should 
be  dected  Grand  Master,  but  for  one  year 
only,  and  with  the  understanding  that  he 
would  resign  the  dignitv  as  soon  as  some 
notable  person  could  oe  found  who  woukl  be 
willini^  to  acc^t  it.  But  Fabr^,  having  once 
been  mvested  with  the  Grand  Mastership, 
ever  afterward  refused  to  surrender  the  dig- 
nitv. 

Amons  the  persons  who  were  soon  after 
adndtted  into  the  Order  were  Deoourchant, 
a  notaiVs  derk;  Leblond,  an  official  of  the 
imperial  library;  and  Amal,  an  ironmonger, 
all  of  whom  were  entrusted  with  the  secret 
of  the  fraud,  and  at  once  engaged  in  the  con- 
struction of  what  have  smce  been  desig- 
nated the  '' Relics  of  the  Order."  Of  these 
relics,  which  are  preserved  in  the  treasury  of 
the  Order  of  the  Temple  at  Paris,  an  inventon^ 
was  made  on  the  18th  day  or  May,^  I8IO9 
being,  it  is  probable,  soon  after  their  con- 
struction. Dr.  Bumes,  who  was  a  firm  be- 
liever in  the  legitimacy  of  the  Parisian  Order 
and  in  the  auuienticity  of  its  archives,  has 
ffiven  in  his  Sketch  of  the  History  of  the  Knights 
Templars  (App.,  p.  xii.)  a  copy  of  this  inven- 
tory in  the  original  French.  Thory  gives  it 
also  in  his  Acta  Latomorum  (ii.,  143).  A  bri^ 
synopsis  of  it  may  not  be  uninteresting.  The 
reUcs  consist  of  twdve  pieces — "a  round  doa- 
en" — and  are  as  follows: 

1.  The  Charter  of  Larmenius,  already 
described.  But  to  the  eighteen  signatures 
of  Grand  Masters  in  the  Cnart^  which  was 
in  1705  in  possession  of  Philip,  Duke  of  Or- 
leans, are  sbdded  six  more,  carrying  the  suo- 
cesdon  on  from  the  last-named  to  Fabr6 
Palaprat,  who  attests  as  Grand  Master  in 
1804. 

2.  A  volume  of  twenty-seven  paper  sheet8| 
in  folio,  bound  in  crimson  vdvet.  satin,  ana 
gold,  containing  the  statutes  of  tne  Order  in 
manuscript,  and  signed  ''Philip." 

3.  A  small  copper  reliquary^  in  the  fiisipe 
of  a  Gothic  church,  containms  four  frag- 
ments of  burnt  bones,  wrapped  in  a  piece 
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ci  linen.  Tliese  are  said  to  have  been  taken 
from  the  funeral  pile  of  the  martyred  Tem- 
plajs. 

4.  A  sword,  said  to  be  one  which  belonged 
to  James  de  Molay. 

6.  A  hehnet,  supposed  to  have  been  that 
of  Guy,  Dauphin  of  Auvergne. 

6.  An  old  gilt  spur. 

7.  A  bronze  patina,  in  the  interior  of  which 
is  engraved  an  extended  hand,  having  rhe 
rin^  and  little  fingers  bent  in  upon  the  palm, 
which  is  the  form  of  the  episcopal  benediction 
in  the  Roman  Church. 

8.  A  pax  in  gilt  bronze,  containing  a  rep- 
resentation of  St.  John,  under  a  Gothic 
arch.  The  pax  is  a  small  plate  of  gold, 
sflver,  or  other  rich  material,  carried  round 
by  ^e  priest  to  communicate  the  "kiss  of 
peace." 

9.  Three  Gothic  seals. 

10.  A  tall  ivory  cross  and  three  miters, 
richly  ornamented. 

11.  The  beauseant,  in  white  linen,  with 
the  cross  of  the  Order. 

12.  The  war  standard  in  white  linen,  with 
four  black  rays. 

Of  these  '^relics,"  Clavel,  who,  as  being 
on  the  spot,  may  be  supposed  to  Imow  some- 
thing of  the  truth,  tells  us  that  the  copper 
rehquary,  the  sword,  the  ivory  cross,  and 
the  three  miters  were  bought  by  Leblond 
from  an  old  iron  shop  in  the  market  of  St. 
Jean,  and  from  a  maker  of  church  vestments 
in  the  suburbs  of  Paris,  while  the  hehnet  was 
taken  by  Amal  from  one  of  the  government 
armories. 

Francisco  Alvaro  da  Sjrlva  Fr^yre  de  Porto, 
a  knight  of  the  Order  of  Christ,  and  a  secret 
a^ent  of  John  VI.,  King  of  Portugal,  was  ad- 
mitted into  the  Order  in  1805,  and  continued 
a  member  until  1815.  He  was  one  of  the 
few,  Clavel  sajys,  whom  Fabr^  and  the  other 
founders  admitted  into  their  full  confidence, 
and  in  1812  he  held  the  office  of  Grand  Mas- 
ter's Secretary.  Fabr^  having  signified  to 
him  his  desire  to  be  recognized  as  the  suc- 
cessor of'  James  de  Mola^  by  the  Grand 
Master  of  the  Order  of  Chnst,  Da  Sylva  sent 
a  copy  of  the  Charter  of  Larmenius  to  John 
VI.,  who  was  then  in  Brazil;  but  the  request 
for  recognition  was  refused. 

The  Order  of  the  Temple,  which  had  thus 
been  ingeniouslv  organized  by  Fabr6  Pala- 
prat  and  his  colleagues,  began  now  to  assume 
nigh  prero^tives  as  the  only  representative 
of  Ancient  Templarism.  The  Grand  Master 
was  distinj[uished  by  the  soundiog  titles  of 
"Most  Emment  Highness,  Very  Great,  Pow- 
erful, and  Excellent  Prince,  and  Most  Serene 
Lord.''  The  whole  world  waa  divided  into 
different  jurisdictions,  under  the  names  of 
provinces,  bailiwicks,  priories,  and  command- 
eries,  all  of  which  were  distributed  among  the 
members;  and  proofs  of  nobilitv  were  de- 
manded of  all  candidates;  but  if  they  were 
not  able  to  give  these  proofs,  thej^  were 
furnished  by  the  Grand  Master  with  the 
necessary  patents. 

The  cereQumies  of  initiatbn  were  divided 


into  three  hooBOB,  again  subdivided  into  ei^^t 
degrees,  and  were  as  foUows: 

I.  HOUBB  OF  iNmATION. 

1.  IniHate.    TtuB  is  the  Entered  Appren- 
tice's Degree  of  Freemasonry. 

2.  InitiaU  cf  (he  ItUeriar.    This  is  the  Fel- 
k>w-Cr«ft. 

3.  Adept,    This  is  the  Master  Mason. 

4.  Adept  of  the  East.    The  Elu  of  Fifteen 
of  the  Scottish  Rite. 

5.  Orand  Adept  of  the  Black  Eagle  of  St 
John.    The  Elu  of  Nme  of  the  Scottish  Rite. 

n.  HoXTBIi  OF  PofiTULANGB. 

6.  PoetuknU  ^  Qie  Order.    The  Rose  Croix 


m.  Council. 

7.  EnwrB,  Merely  a  preparation  iot  the 
Ei^th  Degree. 

8.  Kmghif  or  Lente  of  Qia  Inierior  Guard. 
The  Philosophical  Eadosh. 

At  first  the  memben  of  the  Order  pro- 
fessed the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  and 
hence,  on  various  occasions,  Protestants  and 
Jews  were  denied  admission.  But  about  the 
year  1814,  the  Grand  Master  having  obtained 
possession  of  a  manuscript  copy  of  a  spurious 
Gospel  of  St.  John,  wbksb  is  supposed  to  have 
been  forged  in  the  fiifteenth  century,  and 
which  contradicted  in  many  particulars  the 
canonical  Goipel,  he  caused  it  to  be  adopted 
as  the  doctrine  of  the  Order;  and  thus,  as 
Clavel  says,  at  once  transformed  an  Order 
which  had  always  been  perfectly  orthodox 
into  a  schismatic  sect.  Out  of  this  spurious 
Gospel  and  an  introduction  and  commentary 
called  the  ''Levitikon,"  said  to  have  been 
written  bv  Nicephorus,  a  Greek  monk  of 
Athens,  Fabr6  and  his  colleagues  composed 
a  liturgv,  and  established  a  religious  sect  to 
which  they  gave  the  name  of  '' Johannism." 

The  consequence  of  this  change  of  relig- 
ious views  was  a  schism  in  the  Order. 
The  orthodox  party,  however,  appears  to 
have  been  the  stronger;  and  after  the  others 
had  for  a  short  time  exhibited  themselves 
as  eoi^dMard  priests  in  a  Johannite  church 
which  th^  erected,  and  in  which  they  pub- 
licly chanted  the  liturgy  which  they  had 
composed,  the  church  and  the  liturgy  were 

S'ven  up,  and  ihiey  retired  once  more  into 
te  secrecy  of  the  Order. 

Such  is  the  brief  history  of  the  rise  and 
progress  oi  the  celebrated  Order  of  the 
Temple,  ¥^iich  still  exists  at  Paris,  with, 
however,  a  much  abridged  exercise,  if  not 
with  lees  assumption  of  prerogative.  It 
still  claims  to  be  the  only  true  d^)ository 
of  the  powers  and  privileges  of  the  ancient 
Order  of  E!ni|^ts  Templar,  denouncing  all 
other  Templars  as  spurious,  and  its  Grand 
Master  prodaims  himself  the  legal  successor 
of  James  de  Molay;  with  how  much  truth 
the  narrative  already  given  will  enable  every 
reader  to  decide. 

The  question  of  the  legality  of  the  "Order 
of  the  Temple."  as  the  only  true  body  of 
Knights  Templar  in  modem  days,  is  to  be 
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settled  ooIy  after  three  other  points  have  been 
determined:  First,  was  the  Charter  of  Lar- 
menius,  which  was  broud^t  for  the  first  time 
to  light  in  1705  by  the  I>uke  of  Orleans,  an 
authentic  or  a  forged  document?  Next, 
even  if  authentic,  was  the  story  that  Lar- 
menius  was  invested  with  the  Grand  Master- 
ship and  the  power  of  transmission  by  de 
Molay  a  fact  or  a  fable?  And,  lastly,  was  the 
power  exercised  by  Ledru,  in  teorganuing  the 
Order  in  1804,  assumed  by  himsett  or  actually 
derived  from  Casse  Bnasao,  the  previous 
Grand  Master?  There  are  many  other 
questions  of  subordinate  but  neoessarv  im- 
portance to  be  examined  and  settled  before 
we  can  consent  to  give  the  Order  of  the  Tem- 
ple the  high  and,  as  regards  Templarism,  the 
exclusive  position  that  it  claims. 

Temple^  Second*  The  Temple  buHt  by 
Zerubbabel  is  so  called.  See  Temple  cf  ZervS^ 
habel. 

Temiile,  Sovereign  Comnuuider  €i  the* 
See  Sovereign  Commander  of  the  Temple, 

Teniirte»  Sovereign  of  the  Soverelgna 
Grand  Conunander  of  the.  (/Sotwerain 
dee  Soyverain  Grande  Commandeur  du  Tern-- 
pie.)  A  degree  in  the  collection  of  Lemanoeau 
and  Le  Pai^e.  It  is  said  to  be  a  part  of  the 
Order  of  Christ  or  PortuAiese  Templarism. . 

Temirte,  SpMtnal.    Bee  Spiritual  Temple. 

Temirte;  Symbolism  €i  the.  Of  all  the 
objects  which  constitute  the  Masonic  science 
of  symbolism,  the  most  important,  the  most 
ehenshed  by  Masons,  and  by  far  the  most 
Hignificanty  is  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem.  The 
q>irituali«ng  of  the  Temple  is  the  first,  the 
most  prominent,  and  the  most  pervading  of 
all  Bfobola  of  Freemasonry.  It  is  that  which 
most  emphatically  dyes  it  its  religious  char- 
acter. Take  from  Freemasonry  its  depend- 
ence on  the  Temple;  leave  out  of  its  ritual  all 
reference  to  that  sacred  edifice,  and  to  the 
legends  and  traditions  connected  with  it,  and 
the  system  itself  would  at  once  decay  and  die, 
or  at  oest  remain  only  as  some  fossilised  bone, 
serving  merely  to  show  the  nature  of  the 
once  hving  body  to  which  it  had  belonged. 

Temple  worship  is  in  itself  an  ancient  t3rpe 
of  t^e  reli^ous  sentiment  in  its  progress 
toward  spiritual  elevation.  As  soon  as  a 
nation  emerged  out  of  Fetishism,  or  the  wor- 
ship of  visible  objects,  which  is  uie  most  de- 
griuied  form  of  idola^,  its  people  b^an  to 
establish  a  priesthood,  and  to  erect  temples. 
Hie  Goths,  the  Celts,  the  Egyptians,  anci  the 
Greeks,  however  much  they  may  nave  dif- 
fered in  the  rituali^  and  in  the  objects  of  their 
polytheistic  worship,  were  all  intne  possession 
of  priests  and'  of  temples.  The  Jews,  com- 
plying with  this  law  of  our  religious  nature, 
fiiBt  constructed  their  tabernacle,  or  portable 
temple,  and  th^i,  when  time  and  opportunity 
permitted,  transferred  their  monotheistic  wor- 
ship to  that  more  pennanent  edifice  which 
towered  in  all  its  ma^ificence  above  the  pin- 
nacle of  Mount  Monah.  The  mosque  of  the 
Mohammedan  and  the  church  or  chapel  of  the 
Christian  is  but  an  embodiment  of  the  same 
idea  of  temple  worship  in  a  simpler  form. 


The  adi^itation,  therefore,  of  the  Temple 
of  Jerusalem  to  a  science  of  symbolism,  would 
be  an  ea^  task  to  the  mind  oi  those  Jews  and 
Tyrians  who  were  engaged  in  its  construc- 
tion. Doubtless,  at  its  original  conception, 
the  "idea  dl  this  temple  symbolism  was  rude 
and  unembellished.  It  was  to  be  p^ected 
and  polished  only  by  future  aggregations  of 
succeeding  intellects.  And  yet  no  Biblical 
nor  Masonic  scholar  will  venture  to  deny  that 
there  was,  in  the  mode  of  building  and  in  all 
the  circumstances  connected  with  the  con- 
struction of  King  Solomon's  Temple,  an  ap- 
parent design  to  establish  a  foundation  for 
symbolism. 

The  Freemasons  have,  at  all  events^  seised 
with  avidity  the  idea  of  representing  m  their 
symbolic  langua^  the  interior  and  spiritual 
man  by  a  material  temple.  They  have  the 
doctrine  of  the  great  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles, 
who  has  said,  "Enow  ^e  are  the  temple  ot 
God,  and  that  the  spirit  of  God  dwelleth 
in  you."  The  great  oodj  of  the  Masonic 
Craft,  looking  onr^  to  this  mrst  Temple  erected 
by  the  wisdom  of  King  Solomon,  xnake  it  the 
s3rmbol  of  life;  and  as  the  great  object  of 
Masonrv  is  the  search  after  truth,  the^  are 
directed  to  build  up  this  teniple  as  a  fitting 
rec^tacle  for  Uuth  when  found,  a  place 
where  it  may  dwell,  just  as  the  ancient  Jews 
built  up  their  great  Temple  as  a  dwelling- 
place  for  Him  who  is  the  author  of  all  truth. 

To  the  Master  Mason,  this  Temple  of 
Solomon  is  truly  the  symbol  of  human  life; 
for,  like  life,  it  was  to  have  its  end.  For  four 
centuries  it  glittered  on  the  hills  of  Jerusalem 
in  all  its  gorgeous  magnificence;  now,  under 
some  pious  diescendant  of  the  wise  King  of 
Israel,  the  spot  from  whose  altars  arose  the 
burnt-offerings  to  a  living  God,  and  now 
polluted  by  some  recreant  monarch  of  Judah 
to  the  service  of  Baal;  until  at  len^  it  re- 
ceived the  Divine  punishment  through  the 
mighty  King  of  Babylon,  and,  having  been 
despoued  of  all  its  treasures,  was  burnt  to  the 
ground,  so  that  nothing  was  left  of  all  its 
splendor  but  a  smoldering  heap  of  ashes. 
V  ariable  in  its  purposes,  evanescent  in  its 
existence,  now  a  gorgeous  pile  of  architectural 
beauty,  and  anon  a  ruin  over  which  the  re- 
sistless power  of  fire  has  passed,  it  becomes  a 
fit  symbol  of  human  life  occupied  in  the  search 
after  Divine  truth,  which  is  nowhere  to  be 
found;  now  sinning  and  now  repentant;  now 
vigorous  with  healui  and  strength,  and  anon 
a  senselesB  and  decaying  corpse. 

Such  is  the  symbolism  of  the  first  Temple, 
that  of  Solomon,  as  familiar  to  the  class  ot 
Master  Masons.  But  there  is  a  second  and 
higher  class  of  the  Fraternity,  the  Masons  of 
the  Royal  Arch,  by  whom  this  temple  sym- 
bolism IS  still  further  developed. 

This  second  class,  leaving  their  early  sym- 
bolion  and  looking  beyond  this  Temple  of 
Solomon,  find  in  Scriptural  history  another 
Temple,  which,  years  after  the  destruction 
of  the  first  one,  was  erected  upon  its  ruins; 
and  they  have  selected  the  second  Temple, 
the  Temple  of  Zerubbabel,  as  their  prominent 
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ijiSnnboL  Axkd  aa  the  first  dasB  ci  Maaons 
mid  in  their  Tonple  the  symbol  of  mortal  lif e, 
limited  and  perishablei  thev,  on  the  contrary, 
aee  in  this  second  Temple,  built  upon  the 
foundations  of  the  first,  a  mnbol  of  life  eter- 
nal, where  the  lost  truth  shall  be  found,  where 
new  incense  shall  arise  from  a  new  altar,  and 
whose  perpetuity  their  great  Master  had 
Dromised  when,  in  the  very  spirit  of  sym- 
bolism, he  exclaimed,  ''Destroy  this  temple, 
and  in  three  davs  I  will  raise  it  up.'' 

And  so  to  tnese  two  classes  or  Orders  of 
Masons  the  symbolism  of  the  Temple  pre- 
sents itself  in  a  connected  and  continuous 
form.  To  the  Master  Mason^  the  Temple 
of  Solomon  is  the  sjrmbol  of  this  life:  to  the 
Boyal  Arch  Mason,  the  Temple  of  Zerub- 
babel  is  the  sjrmbol  of  the  future  life.  To  the 
fonner,  his  Tonple  is  the  s]pibol  of  the  search 
for  truth;  to  the  latter,  his  is  the  symbol  of  the 
discovery  ol  truth;  and  thus  the  circle  is 
completed  and  the  system  made  perfect. 

Templet  Workmen  at  the*  See  Work- 
men al  the  Temple, 

Temiriler.  The  title  of  a  Knights  Tem- 
plar in  French.  The  expression  ''Cheva- 
fier  Temi)lier"  is  scarcely  ever  used  by 
]?Vench  writers. 

Templom  Hlerosolymn.  Latin  for  the 
Temple  of  Jerusalem.  It  is  supposed  by 
som^  to  be  a  phrase  concealed  under  the 
monogram  of  the  Triple  Tau,  which  see. 

Ten*  Ten  cannot  be  considered  as  a 
sacred  number  in  Masonry.  But  by  the 
IMhagoreans  it  was  honored  as  a  symbol 
of  the  perfection  and  consummation  of  all 
things.  It  was  constituted  of  the  monad 
and  duad,  the  active  and  nassive  principles, 
the  triad  or  their  result,  and  the  quatemior  or 
first  square,  and  hence  they  referred  it  to 
their  sacred  tetractys.  They  said  that  ten 
contained  all  the  relations  of  numbers  and 
harmony.    (See  Tetractys.) 

Ten  Expresdoiis.  Using,  as  do  the 
Rabbis,  the  expression,  ''In  the  beginning 
God  created  the  heaven  and  the  earth,"  as 
one,  we  find  nine  other  expressions  in  the 
first  chapter  of  Genesis  in  which  "God  said''; 
thus  making  ten  expressions  by  which  the 
world  was  created.  There  were  ten  genera- 
tions from  Adam  to  Noah,  to  show  that  God 
was  long-sufferinff  before  he  delu^Bd  the 
earth.  For  a  simiJar  reason,  savs  the  Talmud, 
there  were  ten  generations  mun  Noah  to 
Abraham,  until  the  latter  ''took  the  reward  of 
them  aU.^'  Abraham  was  proved  with  ten 
trials.  Ten  miracles  were  wrought  for  the 
children  of  Israel  in  £{^t,  and  ten  at  the 
Bed  Sea.  Ten  plagues  afflicted  the  Egyptians 
in  Egypt,  and  ten  at  the  Red  Sea.  And  ten 
miracfes  were  wrought  in  the  Holy  Temple. 
(See  Ten.) 

Tengn*  A  significant  word  in  the  high 
decrees  of  the  Scottish  Rite.  The  original 
ola  F^rench  rituals  explain  it,  and  say  that  it 
and  the  two  other  words  that  accompany  are 
formed  out  of  the  initials  of  the  words  of  a 
particular  sentence  which  has  Kferenoe  to  the 
''Saored  treasore''  of  Masonry. 


Tennessee.  Until  the  end  of  the  year 
1813,  the  State  of  lennessee  constituted  a 
part  of  the  Masonic  jurisdiction  of  North 
Carolina,  and  the  Lodges  were  held  under  war- 
rants issuing  from  the  Grand  Lodge  oi  "  North 
Carolina  and  Tennessee,''  with  the  exception 
of  one  Lodge  in  Davidson  County,  which  de- 
rived its  Charter  from  the  Grand  Lodge  of 
Kentucky.  In  December,  1811,  a  conven- 
tion was  held  at  Knoxville.  when  an  address 
was  directed  to  the  Grand  Lodee  of  North 
Carolina^  soliciting  its  assent  to  the  severance 
of  the  Masonic  jurisdiction  aiui  the  establish- 
ment of  an  independent  Grand  Lodge.  In 
October,  1813,  this  consent  was  granted,  and 
a  convention  of  the  Lodges  was  ordered  by 
the  Grand  Master  to  assemble  at  EnoxviUe 
on  December  27, 1813.  that  the  Grand  Lodge 
of  Tennessee  might  oe  legally  constitute. 
Ddiegates  from  eidbt  Lodges  accordingly 
assembled  on  that  day  at  KjiozviUe,  and  a 
convention  was  duly  organized.  A  deed  of 
relinquishment  from  the  Grand  Lodge  of 
North  Carolina  was  r^ad.  By  this  instru- 
ment the  Grand  Lodge  of  North  Carolina 
relinquished  all  authority  and  jurisdiction 
over  the  several  Lodges  in  the  State  of  Ten- 
nessee, and  aasentea  to  the  erection  of  an 
indepoident  Grand  Lodge.  A  Constitution 
was  accordingly  adopted  "and  tiie  Grand 
Lodge  of  Tennessee  organised,  Thomas  Clai- 
borne beingelected  Grand  Master. 

The  first  Royal  Arch  Chapters  in  Tennessee 
were  instituted  by  the  General  Grand  Chap- 
ter, and  the  Grand  Chapter  of  Tennessee  was 
orguiized  in  1826. 

The  Grand  Councfl  of  Roval  and  Select 
Masters  was  established  October  13,  1847. 

The  Grand  Commandery  of  Tennessee  was 
organized  October  12,  1859. 

There  are  in  the  State  a  few  bodies  of  the 
Ancient  and  Accepted  Scottish  Rite,  which 
derive  their  Charters  from  the  Supreme 
Council  for  the  Southern  Jurisdiction. 

Tensto-Dal-Sln.  A  deity  hekl  in  adora- 
tion by  the  Japanese;  the  zodiacal  sun,  with 
its  twelve  oozistellations,  as  the  representa- 
tive of  the  god  and  his  twelve  aposties.  This 
omnific  being,  like  the  zodiacal  tight,  of  trian- 
f orm,  seen  only  in  the  evening  after  twi- 
t  and  m  the  morning  before  dawn,  and 
whose  nature  is  unknown,  is  possessed  of  in- 
effable attributes,  inexpressible  and  unutter- 
able, with  a  supreme  power  to  overcome 
eruptions  of  nature  and  the  elements.  Like 
unto  Masomy,  there  are  four  periods  of  fes- 
tival, to  wit,  in  the  third,  fifth,  seventh,  and 
ninth  of  the  third,  fifth,  seventh,  and  ninth 
months.  The  initiates  are  called  Jammabos, 
and  wear  aurorar-oolored  robes,  like  unto  the 
light  of  the  dawn  of  dav. 

Tent«  The  tent^  which  constitutes  a  part 
of  the  paraphernalia  or  furniture  of  a  Com- 
mandeiy  of  Knights  Templar,  is  not  only  in- 
tended for  a  practical  use,  out  also  has  a  sym- 
bolic meaning.  The  Order  of  the  Templars 
was  instituted  for  the  ^tection  of  Christian 
pilgrims  who  were  visiting  the  senpulcher  of 
their  Lord.    The  Hdspitaten  might  remain 
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in  the  dty  and  fulfil  thw  vows  by  attendance 
on  the  mck,  but  the  lemplar  must  away  to 
the  plains,  the  hills,  and  toe  desert,  there,  in 
his  loneJy  tent,  to  watch  the  wily  Saracen,  and 
to  await  the  toilscune  pflgrim,  to  whom  he 
mi^t  offer  the  crust  oi  bread  and  the  draft 
of  water,  and  instruct  him  in  his  way,  and 
warn  him  of  danger,  and  give  him  woras  of 
«)od  cheer.  Often  in  the  early  historjr  of  the 
Otder,  before  luxury  and  wealth  and  vice  had 
impaired  its  purity,  must  these  meetings  of 
the  toilsome  pilgrim,  on  his  way  to  the  noly 
shrine,  with  the  valiant  Knight  who  stood  bv 
his  tent  door  on  the  roadside,  have  occurred. 
And  it  is  just  such  events  as  these  that  are 
commemorated  in  the  tent  scenes  of  the 
Templar  ritual. 

Tenure  of  Office.  AU  offices  m  the  bodies 
of  the  York  and  American  Rites  are  held  by 
annual  election  or  i^)pointment.  But  the 
holder  of  an  office  does  not  become  functua 
offieU  by  the  election  of  his  successor;  he 
retains  the  office  until  that  successor  has 
be^a  installed.  This  is  technically  called 
"holding  over.''  It  is  not  election  only, 
but  election  and  installation  that  give  pos- 
session of  an  office  in  Masonry,  u  a  new 
Master,  having  been  elected,  should,  after 
the  deletion  and  installation  of  the  other 
officers  ol  the  Lodge,  refuse  to  be  installed, 
the  old  Master  would  "hold  over,''  or  re- 
tain the  office  until  the  next  annual  election. 
The  oath  of  office  of  every  officer  is  that  he 
will  perform  the  duties  of  the  office  for  twelve 
months,  and  tmtU  his  successor  shall  have  been 
instaUed,  In  France,  in  the  last  century, 
Warrants  of  Constitution  were  granted  to 
certain  Masters  who  held  the  office  for  life, 
and  were  thence  called  "Maitres  inamov- 
ibles,"  or  immovable  Masters.  They  con- 
sidered the  Lodges  committed  to  their  care 
as  their  personal  property,  and  governed 
them  despotically,  accordmg  to  their  own 
caprices.  But  in  1772  this  class  of  Masters 
had  become  so  unpopular,  that  the  Grand 
Lodge  removed  them,  and  made  the  tenure 
of  office  the  same  as  it  was  in  England. 

In  the  Ancient  and  Accepted  Scottish  Rite 
the  officers  of  a  Supreme  Council  hold  their 
offices,  under  the  Constitutions  of  1786,  for 
life.  In  the  subordinate  bodies  of  the  Rite, 
the  elections  are  held  annually  or  trienniall3r. 
This  is  also  the  rule  in  the  Supreme  Coimcil 
of  the  Northern  Jurisdiction,  wnich  has  aban- 
doned the  law  of  perpetual  tenure.  The 
Supreme  Council  elects  its  members  independ- 
ently of  the  Consistories  and  is  thereby  self- 
perpetuating. 

Terey*  One  of  the  nine  Elus  recorded 
in  the  high  degrees  as  having  been  sent  out 
by  Solomon  to  make  the  search  which  is  re- 
ferred to  in  the  Master's  legend.  The  name 
was  invented,  with  some  allusion,  not  now 
explicable,  to  the  political  incidents  of  Stuart 
Masons.  The  name  id  probably  an  anagram 
or  corruption  of  some  friend  of  the  house  of 
Stuart.    (See  Anoffromk) 

Tennlnas.  The  god  of  landmarks,  whose 
worship  was  introduced  among  the  RomanB 


by  Nmna.  Tlie  god  was  represented  by  a 
cubical  stone.  Of  all  the  gods,  Terminus  was 
the  only  one  who,  when  the  new  Capitol  was 
building,  refused  to  remove  his  altar.  Hence 
Ovid  (J^asti,  ii.,  673)  addressed  him  thus: 
"O  Terminus,  no  inconstancy  was  permitted 
thee;  in  whatever  situation  thou  hast  been 
placed,  there  abide,  and  do  not  \deld  one  jot 
to  any  neighbor  asking  thee."  The  Masons 
pay  me  same  reverence  to  their  landmarks 
that  the  Romans  did  to  their  god  Terminus. 

Ternary  Allasloiis*  Some  of  the  well- 
considered  and  beautiful  thou^ts  of  Rev. 
George  Oliver  on  Ternary  Allusions  as  appli- 
cable to  the  construction  of  the  Temple  services 
of  Solomon  are  the  three  principal  religious 
festivals—the  Feast  of  Passover,  of  Pentecost, 
and  of  Tabernacles.  The  Camp  was  three- 
fold. The  Tabernacle,  with  its  pt'ecinct,  was 
called  "The  Camp  of  the  Divine  Majesty"; 
the  next,  "The  Cfamp  of  Levi,  or  little  host 
of  the  Lord";  and  the  largest,  "The  Camp  of 
Israel,  or  the  great  host.  The  tribes  were 
marshaled  in  subdivisions  of  three,  each 
being  designated  by  a  banner  containing  one 
of  the  cherubic  forms  of  the  Deity.  The 
Temple,  in  like  manner,  had  three  divisions 
and  three  symbolical  references — historical, 
m3rstical,  ana  moral.  The  golden  candlestick 
had  twice  three  branches,  each  containing 
three  bowls,  knobs,  and  flowers.  In  the 
Sanctuary  were  three  sacred  utensils — ^the 
candlestick,  the  table  of  shewbread,  and  the 
altar  of  incense^  and  three  hallowed  articles 
were  deposited  m  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant — 
the  tables  of  the  law,  the  rod  of  Aaron,  and 
the  pot  of  manna.  There  were  three  orders 
of  priests  and  Levites,  and  the  High  Priest 
was  distinguished  by  a  triple  crown. 

Three  auusions  may  be  observed  through 
the  whole  of  Jewish  nistory.  Thus,  Elijah 
raised  the  widow's  son  by  stretching  hnn- 
self  upon  the  child  three  times.  Samaria 
sustained  a  siege  of  three  years.  Some  of 
the  kings  of  Israel  and  Judah  reigned  three 
years,  some  three  months,  some  uiree  days. 
KehoDoam  served  God  three  years  before  he 
apostated.  The  Jews  fasted  three  days  and 
three  ni^ts,  by  conmiand  of  Esther,  before 
their  triumph  over  Haman.  Their  sacred 
writings  had  three  grand  divisionB — ^the  law, 
the  prophets,  and  the  psalms. 

In  the  Masonic  system  there  were  three 
Temples — those  of  Solomon,  Zerubbabel, 
and  Herod.  The  Jews  speak  of  two  that 
have  been,  and  believe  in  one,  as  described 
by  Ezekiel  the  Prophet,  yet  to  come.  The 
Rabbis  say:  "The  third  Temple  we  hope  and 
look  for."    (See  Three^ 

[C.  T.  McClenachan.] 

Terrassoii,  the  Abb^  Jean*  The  Ahb6 
Terrasson  was  bom  at  Lyons,  in  France,  in 
1670.  He  was  educated  by  the  congregation 
of  the  Oratory,  of  which  his  brother  Andr§ 
was  a  priest,  but  eventually  abandoned  it, 
which  gave  so  much,  offense  to  his  father, 
that  he  left  him  by  his  will  only  a  very 
moderate  income.  The  Abb6  obtained  a 
chair  in  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  1707, 
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and  a  profeflsonhip  in  the  Royal  CoIIeg;e 
in  1724.  which  position  he  occupied  until 
hiB  deatn  in  1750.  He  was  the  author  of  a 
Critical  DiaaerioHon  on  the  Iliad  of  Homer. 
a  translation  of  Diodorue  SiculuSf  and  several 
other  classical  and  philosophical  works.  But 
the  work  most  interesting  to  the  Masonic 
scholar  is  his  SSthos,  hieUnre  ou  vie  tirie  des 
manumena  anecdotes  de  Vancienne  Effypi, 
published  at  Paris  in  1731.  This  work 
excited  on  its  appearance  so  much  attention 
in  the  literary  world,  that  it  was  translated 
into  the  German  and  English  languages  under 
the  respective  titles  of:  1.  Ahria  der  wakren 
HeldenrTugend,  oder  Lebenegeachichte  dee 
Seihoe;  translated  by  Chro.  Gli.  Wendt,  Ham- 
burg, 1732.  2.  Oeachichte  dee  Koniga  Sethos; 
translated  by  Matth.  Claudius,  Breslau, 
1777;  and  3.  The  Life  of  Sethoe,  taken  from 
private  Memoirs  of  (he  ancient  Egyptians; 
translated  from  a  Greek  MS,  into  French,  and 
now  done  intoEnglish,  by  M.  Lediard,  London, 
1732. 

In  this  romance  he  has  given  an  account 
of  the  initiation  of  his  hero,  Sethos,  an 
Egyptian  prince,  into  the  Egyptian  mys- 
tenes.  We  must  not,  however,  oe  led  into 
the  error,  into  which  Kloss  savs  that  the 
Masonic  Fraternity  fell  on  its  nrst  appear- 
ance, that  this  accoimt  is  a  well-proved, 
historical  narrative.  Much  as  we  know 
of  the  Egyptian  mysteries,  compared  with 
our  knowieage  of  tne  Grecian  or  the  Asi- 
atic, we  have  no  sufficient  documents  from 
which  to  obtain  the  consecutive  and  minute 
detail  which  the  Abb4  Terrasson  has  con- 
structed. It  is  like  Ramsa3r's  Travels  of 
Cyrus,  to  which  it  has  been  compared — a 
romance  rather  than  a  history;  but  it  still 
contains  so  many  scintillations  of  truth,  so 
much  of  ^e  subetantials  of  fact  amid  the 
ornaments  <^  fiction,  that  it  cannot  but 
prove  instructive  as  well  as  amusing.  We 
nave  in  it  the  outlines  of  an  initiation  into 
the  Egyptian  mysteries  such  as  the  learned 
Abb4  could  derive  from  the  documents  and 
monuments  to  which  he  was  able  to  apply, 
with  many  lacuna  which  he  has  fillea  up 
from  his  own  inventive  and  poetic  genius. 

Terrible  Brother.  French,  Fr^  terrHtle. 
An  officer  in  the  French  Rite,  who  in  an 
initiation  conducts  the  candidate,  and  in  this 
respect  performs  the  duty  of  a  Seoiior  Deacon 
in  the  York  Rite. 

TerritOTlal  Jurisdiction.  It  has  now  be- 
come the  settled  principle  of,  at  least,  Ameri- 
can Masonic  law,  that  Masonic  and  poUtical 
jurisdiction  should  be  coterminous,  that 
IS,  that  the  boundaries  which  circumscribe 
the  territorial  jurisdiction  of  a  Grand  Lodge 
should  be  the  same  as  those  which  define 
the  political  limits  of  the  State  in  whicJi  it 
exists.  And  so  it  follows  that  if  a  State 
should  change  its  political  boundaries,  the 
Masonic  boundaries  of  the  Grand  Lodcpe 
should  change  with  it.  Thus,  if  a  State  should 
diminish  its  extent  by  the  cession  of  any  part 
of  its  territory  to  an  adjoining  State,  the 
liodges  situated  ygiOm  ¥>P  Pt&d  territory 


would  pass  over  to  the  jiuisdiction  of  the 
Grand  Lodge  of  the  State  to  which  that 
territory  had  been  ceded. 

TessellJited.  From  the  Latin  tesseOa,  a 
little  square  stone.  Checkered,  formed  in 
little  squares  of  Mosaic  work.  Applied  in 
Masonry  to  the  Mosaic  pavement  of  the 
Temple,  and  to  the  border  which  surrounds 
the  tracing-board,  probably  incorrectly  in 
the  latter  mstance.     (See  Tessellated  Border.) 

Tessellated  Border.  Browne  says  in 
his  Master  Key,  which  is  supposed  to  present 
the  general  form  of  the  Prostonian  lectures, 
that  the  ornaments  of  a  Lodge  axe  the  Mosaic 
Pavement,  the  Blazing  Star,  and  the  Tessel- 
lated Border;  and  he  defines  the  Tessellated 
Border  to  be  "the  skirt-work  round  the 
Lodge."  Wd[>b,  in  his  lectures,  teaches 
that  the  ornaments  of  a  Lodge  are  tne  Mosaio 
pavement,  the  indented  tessei,  and  the  blazing 
star;  and  he  defines  the  indented  tessei  to  be 
that  **  beautifully  tessellated  border  or  skirting 
which  surrounded  the  ground-floor  of  King 
Solomon's  Temple."  The  French  call  it  ''la 
houpe  dentel6e,"  which  is  literally  the  tn- 
dented  tessei;  and  they  describe  it  as  "a  cord 
forming  true-lovers'  knots,  which  surrounds 
the  tracing-board."  The  Germans  call  it 
''die  Schnur  von  starken  Faden,"  or  the 
card  of  strong  threads,  and  define  it  as  a  border 
surrounding  the  tracing-board  of  an  Entered 
Apprentice,  consisting  of  a  cord  tied  in  lovers' 
Imots,  with  two  tassels  attached  to  the  ends. 

The  idea  prevalent  in  America,  and  de- 
rived from  a  misapprehension  of  the  plate 
in  the  Monitor  of  Cross,  that  the  tessellated 
border  was  a  decorated  part  of  the  Mosaic 
pavement,  and  made  like  it  of  little  souare 
stones,  does  not  seem  to  be  supported  by 
these  definitions.  They  all  inoicate  that 
the  tessdlated  border  was  a  cord.  The  in- 
terpretation of  its  symbolic  meaning  still 
further  sustains  this  idea.  Browne  says 
"it  alludes  to  that  kind  care  of  Providence 
which  so  cheorfuUy  surrounds  and  keeps 
us  within  its  protection  whilst  we  justly 
and  uprightly  govern  our  Uvea  and  actions 
by  the  mur  cardinal  virtues  in  divinity, 
namdy,  t^aperance,  fortitude,  prudence, 
and  justice."  This  last  allusion  is  to  the 
four  tassels  attadied  to  the  cord.  (See 
Tasads.) 

Webb  says  that  it  is  "emblematic  of 
those  blessmgs  and  comforts  which  ^  suiv 
round  us.  andf  which  we  hope  to  obtain  by 
a  faithful  reliance  on  Divine  Providence." 

The  French  ritual  says  that  it  is  intended 
"to  teach  the  Mason  that  the  society  of 
which  he  constitutes  a  part  surrounds  the 
earth,  and  that  distance,  so  far  from  relax- 
ing tne  bonds  which  umte  the  members  to 
each  other,  ought  to  draw  them  closer." 

Lenning  says  that  it  symbolizes  the  fra- 
ternal bond  by  which  all  Masons  are  united. 

But  G&dicke  is  more  precise.  He  defines 
it  as  "the  universal  bond  by  which  every 
Mason  ought  to  be  united  to  his  brethren," 
and  he  says  that  "it  should  consist  of  «xty 
threads  or  yams,  because,  according  to  the 
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andent  statuteB,  no  Lodge'  was  allowed  to 
have  above  sixty  members." 

Oliver  (Laruim.,  i.,  174)  sa^  ''the  Tracing- 
Board  is  surroimded  by  an  indented  or  tes- 


sellated border  ...  at  the  four  angles  ap- 
pear as  many  tassels."  But  in  the  old 
English  tracing-boards  the  two  lower  tassels 


are  often  oioitted.  They  are^  however, 
generally  found  in  the  French.  Lenning, 
flpeaking.  I  suppose,  for  the  GennazL  assigns 
to  them  but  two.  Four  tassels  are^  however, 
necessary  to  complete  the  symbolism,  which 
is  said  to  be  iha,t  of  the  four  cardinal  virtues. 
The  tessdlated,  more  properly,  therefore, 
the  tassellated,  border  consists  of  a  cord 
intertwined  with  knots,  to  each  end  of  which 
is  appended  a  tassel.  It  surrounds  the 
border  of  the  tracing-board,  and  appears  at 
the  top  in  the  following  form: 

n 

There  is,  however,  in  these  old  tracing- 
boards  another  border,  which  surrounds  the 
entire  picture  with  lines,  as  in  the  following 
figure: 


This  indented  border,  which  was  made  to 
represent  a  cord  of  blade  and  white  threads, 
was,  I  think,  in  time  mistaken  for  teaaeUcB,  or 
little  stones^  an  error  probably  orimnating 
in  confoundmg  it  with  the  tessellated  pave- 
ment, which  was  another  one  of  the  orna- 
ments of  the  Lodge. 

We  find  that  we  have  for  this  symbol  five 
different  names:  in  Enslish,  the  indented 
taisel,  the  indented  tassd,  the  indented  tes- 
sel,  the  tassellated  border,  and  the  tessellated 
b(»der;  in  French,  the  noupe  dentel6e,  or 
indented  tessel;  and  in  German,  the  Schnur 
von  starken  Faden,  or  the  cord  of  strong 
threads. 

The  question  what  is  the  true  tessellated 
border  would  not  be  a  difficult  one  to  answer, 
a  it  were  not  for  the  variety  of  names  given 
to  it  in  the  English  rituals.  We  know  by 
tradition,  and  by  engravings  that  have 
been  preserved,  that  during  we  ceremonies 
of  initiation  in  the  early  part  of  the  last 
century  the^  symbols  of  the  Ord^  were 
marked  out  in  chalk  on  the  floor,  and  that 
this  picture  was  encircled  by  a  waving  cord. 
This  cord  was  ornamented  with  tassels, 
and  formerly  a  border  to  the  tracing  on  the 
floor  was  called  the  indented  tassel,  the  cord 
and  the  tufts  attached  to  it  being  the  tassel, 
which,  being  by  its  wavv  direction  i»rtly  in 
and  {Murtly  outside  of  tne  picture,  was  said 
to  be  indented.  This  inaented  Uusd  was 
subsequently  coxrupted  by  illiterate  Masons 


into  indented  iarsd,  the  appellatioa  met 
in  some  of  the  early  catechisms. 

Afterward,  looking  to  its  decoration  with 
tassels  and  to  its  position  as  a  border  to  the 
tracing-boardi^  it  was  caUed  the  UueeUated 
border.  In  tune  the  picture  on  the  floor 
was  transferred  to  a  permanent  tracing- 
board,  and  then  the  tassels  were  preserved 
at  the  top,  and  the  rest  of  the  cord  was  repre- 
sented around  the  board  in  the  form  of 
white  and  black  angular  spaces.  These 
were  mistaken  for  fittle  stones,  and  the  (cw- 
edlaUd  border  was  called,  by  a  natural  cor- 
ruption, the  teeeeilaied  border.  Many  years 
ago,  when  I  first  met  with  the  idea  of  this  cor- 
ruption from  iasaeUated  to  teeeeUaUdf  whidi 
was  suggested  to  Dr.  Oliver  by  "a  learned 
Scottish  Mason,"  whose  name  he  does  not 
give,  I  was  inclined  to  doubt  its  correct- 
ness. Subsequent  investigations  have  led 
me  to  diange  that  opinion.  I  think  that  I 
can  readily  trace  the  gradual  steps  of  cor- 
ruption and  change  from  the  original  name 
inaerUed  taMe{,  whidi  the  earlv  ^«nch  Ma- 
sons had  Uteralhr  translated  by  houpe  denr 
teUe,  to  indented  tarady  and  sometimes,  ac- 
cording to  Oliver,  to  indented  traaei;  then  to 
taeaeUated  border,  and,  finally,  to  teeadlated 
border,  the  name  which  it  now  bears. 

The  form  and  the  meaning  of  the  sj^bol 
are  now  apparent.  The  teaeeOated  border, 
as  it  is  called,  is  a  cord,  decorated  with 
tassels,  w)nch  surrounds  the  tracing-board 
<d  an  Entered  Apprentice,  the  said  tracing- 
board  being  a  representation  of  the  Lodge, 
and  it  ssrmbolizes  the  bond  of  love — ^the 
mystic  tie — which  binds  the  Graft  whereso- 
ever dispersed  into  one  band  ci  brother- 
hood. 

Tessel,  Indented.    See  TeeeeUated  Border. 

Tessera  Hospltalls*  Latin.  literally, 
"the  token  of  the  guest,"  or  ''the  hospitable 
die."  It  was  a  custom  among  the  andents, 
that  when  two  persons  formed  an  alliance 
of  friendship,  they  took  a  small  piece  of 
bone,  ivory,  stone,  or  even  wood,  which  they 
diviaed  into  two  parts,  each  one  inscril>- 
ing  his  name  upon  his  half.  The^  then  made 
an  ezdiangB  of  the  pieces,  each  promising 
to  retain  the  part  entrusted  to  him  as  a  per- 
petual token  of  the  covenant  into  which  they 
had  entered,  of  which  its  production  at  any 
future  time  would  be  a  proof  and  a  reminderw 
(See  the  subject  more  fully  treated  in  the 
article  Mark,) 

Testimony*  In  Masonic  trials  the  testi- 
mony of  witnesses  is  taken  in  two  ways — ^that 
of  profanes  by  affidavit,  and  that  of  Masons 
on  their  Masonic  obli^tion. 

Tests*  Test  questions,  to  which  the  con- 
ventional answers  would  prove  the  Masonic 
character  of  the  person  mterrogated,  were 
in  very  common  use  in  the  last  century  in 
Englfuad.  Thev  were  not,  it  is  true,  enjomed 
by  authority,  but  were  conventionally  used 
to  such  an  e:rtent  that  every  Mason  was  sup- 
posed to  be  acquainted  with  them.  They 
are  now  obsolete;  but  not  vyy  long  ago  such 
"catdi    questions"    as    "Where    does   the 
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Maflter  haiijg  his  hat?''  and  a  few  others, 
equally  trivial^  were  in  use. 

Oliver  gives  (polden  Remains^  iv.,  14)  the 
following  as  the  tests  in  use  in  the  early 

Sart  of  the  last  century.  Thev  were  intro- 
uced  by  Desaguliers  and  Anderson  at  the 
revival  in  1717.  Some  of  them,  however, 
were  of  a  higher  character,  being  taken 
from  the  catechism  or  lecture  then  in  use 
as  a  part  of  the  instructions  of  the  Entered 
Aprorentioe. 

What  is  the  place  of  the  Senior  Entered 
Apprentice? 

What  are  the  fixed  li^^ts? 

How  ought  the  Master  to  be  served? 

What  is  the  punishment  of  a  cowan? 

What  is  the  bone  box? 

How  is  it  said  to  be  opened  only  with 
ivory  keys? 

By  what  is  the  key  suspended? 

What  is  the  dothmg  of  a  Mason? 

What  is  the  brandf 

How  high  was  the  door  of  the  middle 
chamber? 

What  does  this  stone  smell  of? 

The  name  of  an  Entered  Apprentice? 

The  name  of  a  Fellow-Craft? 

The  name  of  Master  Mason? 

In  the  year  1730,  Martin  Glare  having, 
by  order  of  the  Grand  Lodge,  remodeled 
the  lectures,  he  abolished  the  old  tests  and 
introduced  the  following  new  ones: 

Whence  came  you? 

Who  brought  you  here? 

What  recommendation  do  you  bring? 

Do  you  know  the  secrets  of  Masonry? 

Where  do  you  keep  them? 

Have  you  the  key? 

Where  is  it  deposited? 

When  you  were  made  a  Mason,  what  did 
you  consider  most  desirable? 

What  is  the  name  of  your  Lodge? 

Where  is  it  situated? 

What  is  its  foundation? 

How  did  you  enter  the  Temple  of  Solomon? 

How  many  windows  did  you  see  there? 

What  is  the  duty  df  the  youngest  appren- 
tice? 

Have  you  ever  worked  as  a  Mason? 

What  did  you  work  with? 

Salute  me  as  a  Mason. 

Ten  years  afterward  Glare's  tests  were 
superseaed  by  a  new  series  of  "examinsr- 
tion  questions,"  which  were  promulgated 
by  Dr.  Manningham,  and  very  generally 
adopted.    They  are  as  follows: 

Where  were  you  made  a  Mason? 

What  did  you  learn  there? 

How  do  you  hope  to  be  rewarded? 

What  access  have  you  to  that  Grand 
Lodge? 

How  many  steps? 

What  are  their  names? 

How  many  qualifications  are  required  in  a 
Mason? 

What  is  the  standard  of  a  Mason's  faith? 

What  is  the  standard  of  his  actions? 

Can  you  name  the  peculiar  characteris- 
tlcB  of  a  Mason's  Lodger 


What  is  the  interior  composed  of? 

Why  are  we  termed  brethren? 

By  what  badge  is  a  Mason  distinguished? 

To  what  do  the  reports  refer? 

How  many  principal  points  are  there  in 
Masonry? 

To  what  do  they  refer? 

Their  names? 

The  allusion? 

Thomas  Dunckerley  subsequentiy  made 
a  ^  new  arrangement  of  the  lectures,  and 
with  them  the  tests.  For  the  eighteen 
which  composed  the  series  of  Manning- 
ham^  he  invented  ten,  but  which  were  more 
siniificant  and  important  in  their  bearing. 
Triey  were  as  follows: 

How  ought  a  Mason  to  be  clothed? 

When  were  you  bom? 

Where  were  you  ,bom7 

How  were  you  bom? 

Did  ^u  endure  the  tamd  with  fortitude 
and  patience? 

The  situation  of  the  Lodge? 

What  is  its  name? 

With  what  have  you  worked  as  a  Mason? 

Explain  the  sprig  of  Cassia. 

How  old  are  you? 

Preston  subsequent  y,  as  his  first  contri- 
bution to  Masonic  literature,  j>resented  tiie 
f ollowin([  system  of  tests,  which  were  at  a 
later  penodadopted: 

Whither  are  you  bound? 

Are  you  a  Mason? 

How  do  you  know  that? 

How  will  you  prove  it  to  me? 

Where  were  you  made  a  Mason? 

When  were  you  made  a  Mason? 

By  whom  were  you  made  a  Mason? 

From  whence  come  you? 

What  recommendation  do  you  bring? 

Any  other  recommendation? 

Where  are  the  secrets  of  Masonry  kept? 

To  whom  do  you  deliver  them? 

How  do  you  detiver  them? 

In  .what  manner  do  you  serve  your  Mas- 
ter? 

What  is  your  name? 

What  is  the  name  of  your  son? 

If  a  Brother  were  lost,  where  should  you 
hope  to  find  him? 

How  should  you  expect  him  to  be  clothed? 

How  blowd  a  Mason's  wind? 

Wl^  does  it  thus  blow? 

What  time  is  it? 

These  Prestom'an  tests  continued  in  use 
until  the  dose  of  the  last  century,  and  Dr. 
Oliver  says  that  at  his  initiation,  in  1801, 
he  was  fully  instructed  in  them. 

Tests  of  this  kind  appear  to  have  existed 
at  an  early  poiod.  The  "examination  of 
a  Steinmetx,"  given  by  Findel  in  his  History 
cf  Freemaaonry.  presents  all  the  characteris- 
tics of  the  Enghsh  ''tests." 

The  French  Masons  have  one,  "Com- 
ment 6tes  vous  entr6  dans  le  Temple  de 
Salomon?"  and  in  America,  besides  the 
one  already  mentioned,  there  are  a  few 
others  whi<m  are  sometimes  used,  but  with* 
out   legal   authority.    A   review   of   these 
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tests  win  lead  to  the  conclusion  adopted 
by  Oliver,  that  "they  are  doubtless  of  great 
utility,  but  in  their  selection  a  pure  and 
discnininating  taste  has  not  always  been 
used." 

Test  Word*  In  the  year  1829,  during 
the  antt-Masonio  excitement  in  America, 
the  Grand  Lodge  of  New  York  proposed, 
as  a  safeguard  against  "the  introduction 
of  impostors  among  the  workmen,"  a  test 
word  to  be  used  in  all  examinations  in  ad- 
dition to  the  le^timate  tests.  But  as  this 
was  deemed  an  mnovation  on  the  landmarks, 
and  as  it  was  impossible  that  it  could  ever 
become  universal,  the  Grand  Lodges  of  the 
United  States  very  properly  rejected  it,  and 
it  was  never  used. 

Tetraetys.     The    Greek    word  rrrpaierhs 

signifies,  literally;,  the  number  four,  and  is 

^  therefore  synony- 

mous    with    the 

muUemian;  but  it 

^  ^  nas    been    pecu- 

^  •  liarly  applied  to  a 

symbol  of  the  Py- 

thagoreans,  which 

•  #  •  is  composed  of  ten 

dots  arranged  in 
a  triangular  form 
•  •  •  •      of  four  rows. 

This  figure  was  in  itself,  as  a  whole,  em- 
blematic of  the  Tetragrammaton,  or  sacred 
name  of  four  letters  (for  tetractys.  in  Greek, 
means  four),  and  was  undoubtedly  learned 
by  Pythagoras  during  his  visit  to  Babylon. 
But  file  parts  of  which  it  is  composed  were 
also  pr^snant  symbols.  Thus  the  one  point 
was  a  symbol  of  the  active  principle  or 
creator,  the  two  points  of  the  passive  prin- 
ciple or  matter,  tne  three  of  the  world  pro- 
ceeding from  their  union,  and  the  four  of  the 
fiberal  arts  and  sciences,  which  may  be  said 
to  complete  and  perfect  that  world. 

This  arrangement  of  the  ten  points  in  a 
triangular  form  was  called  the  tetractys  or 
number  four,  because  each  of  the  sides  of  the 
triuigle  consisted  of  four  points,  and  the 
whole  number  of  ten  was  made  up  by  the 
summation  of  the  first  four  figures,  1+2 
+  3  +  4  =  10. 

Hierocles  says,  in  his  Commentaries  on  the 
Goiden  Verses  (v.,  p.  47):  ''But  how  comes 
God  to  be  the  Tetractys?  This  thou  mayst 
learn  in  the  sacred  boot  ascribed  to  Pythago- 
ras, in  which  God  is  celebrated  as  me 
number  of  numbers.  For  if  all  things  exist 
by  His  eternal  decrees,  it  is  evident  that  in 
each  species  of  things  the  number  depends 
on  the  cause  that  produces  them.  .  .  .  Now 
the  power  of  ten  is  four:  for  before  we  come 
to  a  complete  and  pertect  decade,  we  dis- 
cover all  the  virtue  and  perfection  of  the  ten  in 
the  four.  Thus,  in  assembling  all  numbers 
from  one  to  four  inclusive,  the  whole  com- 
position makes  ten,"  etc. 

And  Dader.  in  his  Notes  on  these  Com- 
mentaries and  on  this  particular  passage, 
remarks  that  ''Pythagoras,  having  learned 
in  Egypt  the  name  of  tha  true  God,  the 


mysterious  and  ineffable  name  Jehovah^' 
and  finding  that  in  the  original  tongue  it 
was  composed  of  four  letters,  translated  it 
into  his  own  language  by  the  word  tetractys, 
and  gave  the  true  explanation  of  it,  sajrmg 
that  it  properly  signified  the  source  of 
nature  that  perpetually  rolls  along." 

So  much  did  the  (usciples  of  ^  Pythagoraa 
venerate  the  tetract3rs,  that  it  is  said  that 
they  took  their  most  solemn  oaths,  espe- 
cially that  of  initiation,  upon  it.  The  exact 
words  of  the  oath  are  given  in  the  Golden 
Verses,  and  are  referred  to  by  Jamblichus 
in  his  Lnfe  of  Pyihaqoras: 

]I«-yir  ^i^oov  ^v0v«K ,  «AA*  9px^  ^*  «ipYor« 

i.  e., 

"  I  swear  it  by  him  who  has  transmitted  into 
our  soul  the  sacred  tetractys. 
The  flource  of  nature,  whose  course  is  etemaL** 

Jamblichus  gives  a  different  phraseology 
of  the  oath,  but  with  substantially  the  same 
meaning.  In  the  symbols  of  Masonry,  we 
will  find  the  sacred  delta  bearing  the  nearest 
analogy  to  the  tetractys  of  the  FVthagoreana. 

The  outline  of  these  points  form,  it  will 
be  perceived,  a  triangle;  and  if  we  draw 
short  lines  from  point  to  point,  we  will 
have  within  this  ^at  triangle  nine  smaller 
ones.  Dr.  Hemming,  in  his  revision  of  the 
En^Ush  lectures,  adopted  in  1813,  thus  ex- 
plains this  symbol: 

"The  great  triangle  is  generally  denom- 
inated Pythagorean,  because  it  served  as  a 
principal  illustration  of  that  philosopher'H 
system.  This  emblem  powerfully  duadates 
the  mystical  relation  between  the  numerical 
and  geometrical 
symbols.  It  is 
composed  of  ten 
points,  so  ar- 
ranged as  to  form 
one  great  equi- 
lateral triangle, 
and  at  the  same 
time  to  divide  it 
into  nine  simi- 
lar triangles  of 
smaller  dimen- 
sions. The  first  of  these,  representing  unity, 
is  called  a  monadf  and  answers  to  what  is 
denominated  a  point  in  geometry,  each  bemg 
the  principle  by  the  multiplication  of  which 
all  combinations  of  form  and  number  are 
respectively  generated.  The  next  two  points 
are  denominated  a  duad,  representing  the 
number  two,  and  answers  to  tne  ffeometrical 
line  which,  consisting  of  length  without 
breadth,  is  bounded  by  two  extreme  points. 
The  three  following  points  are  called  the 
triadf  representing  the  number  three,  and  may 
be  considered  asnaving  an  indissoluble  rela- 
tion to  all  superficies,  which  consist  of  length 
and  breadth,  when  contemplated  as  ab- 
stracted from  thickness.'' 

Dr.  Hemming  does  not  sfupeer  to  have  im- 
proved oo  the  Pythagorean  gymboliMtJoa* 
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Tetnidlies.  Believers  in  the  occult  powers 
ol  the  numeral  four,  and  in  a  Godhead  of 
four  persons  in  lieu  of  three.  In  this  oon- 
nection,  the  following  figure  is  worthy  of 
examination,  it  being  a  star  of  five  points 


endomnff  the  three  letters  of  the  Ineffable 
Name^Dut  fonmng  the  Tetragrammaton, 
the  Shem  Hanvphorash.  This  figure  has  been 
claimed  to  represent  the  Godhead. 

Tetragrammaton.  In  Greek,  it  sig- 
nifies a  word  of  four  letters.  It  is  the  title 
given  by  the  Talmudists  to  the  name  of 
God  Jehovah,  which  in  the  ordinal  Hebrew 
consists  of  four  letters,  HVT.  (See  Jehovah.) 
Teutonic  Kndtehts*  The  origin  of  tins 
Order  was  a  humble  but  a  pious  one.  During 
the  Crusades,  a  wealthy  gentleman  of  Ger- 
many, who  resided  at  Jerusalem,  commiser- 
ating the  condition  of  his  countrymen  who 
came  there  as  pilgrims,  made  his  house  their 
receptacle,  ana  afterward  built  a  hospital, 
to  which,  oy  the  permission  of  the  Patriarch 
of  Jerusalem,  he  added  an  oratory  dedicated 
to  the  Virgin  Mary.  Other  Germans  coming 
from  Lubeck  and  Bremen  contributed  to  the 
extension  of  this  charity,  and  erected  at  Acre, 
during  the  third  Crusaae,  a  sumptuous  hos- 
pi^l,  and  assumed  the  title  <n  Teutonic 
Knights,  or  Brethren  of  the  Hospital  of  our 
Lady  ot  the  Germans  of  Jerusalem.  They 
elected  Henry  Walpott  their  first  Master, 
and  adopted  for  their  government  a  Rule 
closely  approximating  to  that  both  of  the 
Templars  and  the  Hospitalers,  with  an  ad- 
ditional one  that  none  but  Germans  should 
be  admitted  into  the  Order.  Their  drees 
consisted  of  a  white  mantle,  with  a  black 
cross  embroidered  in  gold.  Clark  says 
iHid.  cf  Kmgh^iiood,  ii.,  60)  that  the  original 

badge,  which  was  as- 
signed to  them  by  the 
E&peror  Henry  VI., 
was  a  black  cross  po- 
tent; and  that  form 
oif  cross  has  ever 
since  been  known  as  a 
Teutonic  Cross.  John, 
King  of  Jerusalem, 
added  the  cross  double 
potent  gold,  that  is,  a 
erosi  potent  of  gold  on  the  black  cross. 
The  BSmperor  Frederick  II.  gave  them  the 
black  double-headed  eagle,  to  be  borne  in 
an  ineacittcheoQ  in  the  center  ol  the  CEoas; 


and  St.  Louis,  of  France,  added  to  it,  as  an 
augmentation,  a  blue  chief  strewn  with 
fleur-de-lis. 

During  the  siege  of  Acre  they  did  good 
service  to  the  Christian  cause;  but  on  the 
fall  of  that  city,  the  main  body  returned  to 
Europe  with  frederick  II.  For  many  years 
they  were  engaged  in  crusades  against  the 
pagan  inhabitants  of  PrusBia  and  Poland. 
Ashmole  says  that  in  1340  they  built  the 
city  of  Maryburg,  and  there  established 
the  residence  of  their  Grand  Master.  They 
were  for  a  long  time  engaged  in  contests 
with  the  kings  of  Poland  on  account  of  their 
invasion  of  their  territory.  Th^  were  ex- 
communicated by  Pope  John  AXIL,  but 
relying  on  their  great  strength,  and  tne  re- 
moteness of  their  province,  they  bid  defiance 
to  ecclesiastical  censures,  and  the  contest 
ended  in  their  receiving  Prussia  proper  as  a 
brief  of  the  kings  of  Poland. 

In  1511,  Albert,  Marsprave  of  Branden- 
burg, was  elected  their  Grand  Master.  In 
1525  he  abandoned  the  vows  of  his  Order; 
became  a  Protestant,  and  exchazLKed  his 
title  of  Grand  Master  for  that  of  Duke  of 
Eastern  Prussia;  and  thus  the  dominion  of 
the  Knights  was  brought  to  an  end,  and 
the  foimdation  laid  of  the  future  kingdom 
of  Prussia. 

The  Order,  however,  stm  continued  its 
existence,  the  seat  of  the  Grand  Master 
being  at  Mergentheim,  in  Swabia.  By  tlie 
peace  of  Presburp,  in  1805,  the  Emperor 
Francis  II.  obtamed  the  Grand  Master- 
ship, with  all  its  ri^ts  and  privileges.  In 
1809  Napoleon  abolished  the  Order,  but  it 
still  has  a  titular  existence  in  Austria. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  incorporate 
the  Teutonic  Knights  into  Masonry,  and 
their  cross  has  been  adopted  in  some  of  the 
high  degrees.  But  we  fail  to  find  in  his- 
tory the  slightest  traces  of  any  actual  con- 
nection between  the  two  Orders. 

Texas.  Freemasonry  was  introduced  in 
Texas  bv  the  formation  of  a  Lodc»  at  Bra- 
soria,  which  met  for  the  first  time,  December 
27,  1835.  The  Dispensation  for  this  Lodge 
was  granted  by  J.  H.  Holland,  Grand  Master 
of  Louisiana,  and  in  his  honor  the  Lodge  was 
caUed  Holland  Lodge,  No.  36.  It  continued 
to  meet  until  February,  1836,  when  the  war 
with  Mexico  put  an  end  to  its  labors  for  the 
time.  In  October,  1837,  it  was  reopened  at 
Houston,  a  Charter  having  in  the  interval 
been  issued  for  it  by  the  Grand  Lodge  of 
Louisiana.  In  the  meantime  two  other 
Lodges  had  been  chartered  by  the  Grand 
Lodge  of  Louisiana,  Milam,  No.  40,  at 
Nacogdoches,  and  McFarlane,  No.  41,  at 
San  Augustine.  Delegates  from  these  Lodges 
met  at  Houston,  December  20,  1837,  and 
organized  the  Grand  Lodg;e  of  the  Republic 
of  Texas,  Anson  Jones  being  elected  Grand 
Master. 

The  introduction  of  Royal  Arch  Masonry 
into  Texas  was  accompanied  with  some 
difficulties.  In  1838.  the  General  Grand 
Chapter  ol  the  Umted  States  granted  a 
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Charter  for  a  Chapter  at  San  Felipe  de 
Austin.  The  members,  finding  it  impracti* 
cable  to  meet  at  that  place,  assumed  the  re- 
sponsibility of  opening  it  at  Galveston, 
which  was  done  June  2,  1840.  This  ir- 
regular action  was,  on  application,  healed 
by  the  G^ieral  Grand  Chapter.  Subse- 
quently this  body  united  with  two  illegal 
Chapters  in  the  Republic  to  form  a  Grand 
Cluster.  This  body  was  declared  illegal 
by  the  General  Grand  Chapter,  and  Ma- 
Bonic  intercomrse  with  it  prohibited.  The 
Chapter  at  Galveston  submitted  to  the 
decree,  and  the  so-called  Grand  Chapter  of 
Texas  was  dissolved.  Charters  were  then 
granted  by  the  General  Grand  Chapter  to 
seven  other  Chapters,  and  in  1850  the  Grand 
Chapter  of  Texas  was  duly  established.* 

Tne  Grand  Commandery  of  Texas  was 
orgai^zed  January  19,  1855. 

T.sG.%A.*«0«*.T.*.U.*.  The  initials  of 
The  Oreat  Architect  of  the  Unweree.  Often 
used  in  this  abbreviated  form  by  Masonic 
writera. 

Thammiu.  Spelled  also  Tammwt,  A 
deity  worshiped  by  the  apostate  Jews  in  the 
time  of  Esekiel,  and  supposed  by  most  com- 
mentators to  be  identical  with  the  Syrian  god 
Adonis.    (See  Adonia,  Myeieries  of,) 

Thanks*  It  is  a  usage  of  Frendi  Masonry, 
and  in  the  high  degrees  of  some  other  Rites, 
for  the  candi£ite,  af t^^  bis  initiation  and  the 
address  of  the  orator  to  him,  to  return  thanks 
to  the  Lodge  for  Uie  honor  that  has  been 
conferred  upon  him.  It  is  a  voluntary  and 
not  an  obligatory  duty,  and  is  not  practised 
in  the  LocQ^es  of  the  York  and  American 
Rites. 

Thetsm*  Theological  writers  have  de- 
fined theism  as  being  the  belief  in  the  ex- 
istence €^  a  Deity  who,  having  created  the 
world,  directs  its  government  by  the  con* 
stant  exercise  of  his  beneficent  power,  in  con- 
tradistinction to  atheism,  which  denies  the 
existence  of  any  such  creative  and  superin- 
tending being.  In  this  sense,  theism  is  the 
fundamental  religion  of  Masonry,  on  which 
is  superimposed  the  additional  and  peculiar 
tenets  of  each  of  its  disciples. 

Tbeocratle  Phttosophy  of  Freemasonry. 
This  is  a  term  inventea  by  Dr.  Oliver  to  indi- 
cate that  view  of  Freemasonry  which  intimate- 
ly connects  its  symbols  with  the  teachings  of 
pure  religion,  and  traces  them  to  the  primeval 
revelations  of  God  to  man,  so  that  the  phi- 
losophy of  Masonry  shall  develop  the  con- 
tinual government  of  the  Divme  Being. 
Hence  he  says:  ** It  is  the  Theocratic  Philoso- 
phy of  Freemasonry  that  commands  our  un- 
qualified esteem,  and  seals  in  our  heart  that 
k>ve  for  the  Institution  which  will  produce 

*The  Grand  Chapter  of  Texas  has  Ions 
refused  to  admit  the  authority  of  the  General 
Grand  Chapter  and  takes  no  part  in  their  pro- 
oeedingB.  The  Chapters  for  many  years  worked 
the  Council  degp^es  in  the  Chapter,  having  no 
separate  Council  of  Royal  and  Select  Masters. 
The  petitions  of  the  Chapter  read:  "Royal  Aroh 
and  Appendant  Degrees.'!  [E.  £.  CI 


an  active  religious  faith  and  praetioe,  and  lead 
in  the  end  to  'a  building  not  made  with 
hands,  eternal  in  the  heavens.'"  He  has 
deveibped  this  system  in  one  of  his  works 
entitled  The  Theocratic  Pkiheophy  of  Free- 
masonry f  in  Ucdoe  ledures  on  its  SpecidoHvef 
Operaiwe,  and  SpurUme  Branches.  In  this 
work  he  enters  with  great  minuteness  into  an 
examination  of  the  speculative  character  of 
the  Institution  and  of  its  operative  division, 
which  he  contends  had  been  practised  as  an 
exclusivdy  scientific  pursuit  from  the  earliest 
times  in  every  country  in  the  wtMd.  Many 
of  the  legendary  speculations  advanced  in 
this  work  will  be  rejected  at  this  day  as  un- 
sound and  uptenable,  but  his  views  of  the 
true  pluloeophy  of  Freemasonzy  are  worthy 
of  praound  study. 

Theological  ylrines*  Under  the  name 
of  the  Cardinal  Virtues,  because  all  the  other 
virtues  hinged  upon  them,  the  ancient  Pagans 
gave  the  most  prominent  place  in  their  fiystem 
of  ethics  to  Temperance,  Frudenoe,  Fortitude, 
and  Justice.  But  the  three  virtues  taught 
in  the  theology  of  St.  Paul,  Faith,  Hope,  and 
Charity,  sa  such  were  unknown  to  them.  To 
these,  as  taking  a  higher  place  and  being  more 
intimatehr  connected  with  the  relations  of 
man  to  dod,  Christian  writers  have  given  the 
name  of  the  'Ideological  Virtues.  They  have 
been  admitted  into  the  system  of  Masonry, 
and  are  symbolized  in  the  Theological  ladder 
of  Jacob. 

Theopascliltes.  Followers  of  Peter  the 
Fuller,  who  flourished  in  the  fifth  century,  and 
believed  in  the  crucifixion  of  all  three  at  the 
Godhead. 

Theorlcns*  The  second  grade  of  the 
"First  Order"  of  the  Society  oTBosicrucians. 
(See  Rosicrucianiam,) 

Theorleag.  The  Twelfth  Degree  of  the 
German  Rose  Croix. 

Theosophlsts.  There  were  many  theoso- 
phists — enthusiasts  whom  Vau^^ian  calls 
^' noble  specimens  of  the  mystic  "---but  those 
with  whom  the  history  of  Masonry  has  most 
to  do  were  the  mystical  religious  thinkers  of 
the  last  century,  who  supposed  that  they 
were  ixMsoooed  of  a  knowledge  of  the  Divinity 
and  lus  works  by  supernatural  inspiration,  or 
who  regarded  the  foundation  of  tneir  mysti- 
oal  tenets  as  resting  on  a  sort  of  Divine  in- 
tuition. Such  were  Swedenborg,  who^  tf  not 
himself  a  Masonic  reformer,  has  supphed  ^e 
materials  of  many  d^rees;  the  Moravian 
brethren,  the  object  of  whose  association  is 
said  to  have  been  originally  the  propagation 
of  the  GoGfpel  under  the  Masomc  veu;  St. 
Martin,  the  founder  of  the  Philalethans:  Per- 
netty,  to  whom  we  owe  the  Order  of  lUumi- 
nati  at  Avignon;  and  Chastanier,  who  was 
the  inventer  of  the  Rite  of  Illuminated  Theoso- 
phists.  The  object  proposed  in  all  these 
theosophio  degrees  was  the  regeneration  of 
man,  and  his  reintegration  into  tibe  primitive 
innocence  from  whicn  he  had  fallen  oy  origi- 
nal sin.  Theosophio  Masonry  was,  m  fact, 
nothing  else  than  an  application  of  tne  specu- 
lative ideas  of  Jacob  Bdhme,  of  Swedenooig^ 
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and  other  rnvBtical  phflosophen  of  the  same 
daflB.  Vau^jban,  in  his  Houn  tnth  ths  My9- 
Uc8  (n.f  46),  thus  decribes  the  earlier  theoeo- 
phists  of  the  fourteenth  century:  "Thev  be- 
lieved devoutly  in  the  genuineness  of  the 
Kabbala.  They  were  persuaded  that,  be- 
neath aU  the  floods  of  chanKe,  this  oral  tradi- 
tion had  perpetuated  its  liie  unharmed  from 
the  days  of  Moses  downward — even  as  Jew- 
ish fable  taught  them  that  the  cedars  alone, 
of  aU  trees,  had  continued  to  spread  the 
strength  of  their  invulnerable  arms  oelow  the 
waters  of  the  deluge.  They  rejoiced  in  the 
hidden  lore  of  that  book  as  in  a  treasure  rich 
with  the  cserms  of  all  philosophy.  They 
maintained  that  from  its  marvelous  leaves 
man  might  Icaun  the  angelic  heraldry  of  the 
ddes,  the  mysteries  of  the  Divine  nature,  the 
means  of  converse  with  the  potentates  of 
heaven." 

Add  to  this  an  equal  reverence  for  the  un- 
fathomable mvsteries  contained  in  the  prophe- 
cies of  Daniel  and  the  vision  of  the  Evan- 
^list,  with  a  proneness  to  give  to  everything 
Divine  a  symbolic  interpretation,  and  you 
have  the  true  character  of  those  later  theoso- 
phists  who  labored  to  invent  their  particu- 
lar ss^stems  of  Masonry.  For  more  of  this 
rab ject,  see  the  article  on  SairU  Martin, 

Notlung  now  remains  of  theosophic  Ma- 
sonry except  the  few  traces  left  through  the 
influence  oi  Zinnendorf  in  the  Swedish  svstem, 
and  what  we  find  in  the  Apocalyptic  degrees 
of  the  Scottish  Bite.  The  systons  of  Swed- 
enborg,  Pemetty,  Paschalis,  St.  Martin,  and 
Chastanier  have  all  become  obsolete. 

ThempeatsB*  An  ascetic  sect  of  Jews  in 
the  first  centiuy  after  Christ,  whom  Milman 
calls  the  ancestors  of  the  Christian  monks  and 
hermits*  They  resided  near  Alexandria,  in 
Eg^pt,  and  boire  a  striking  resemblance  in 
their  doctrines  to  those  ot  the  Essenians. 
They  were,  however,  much  influenced  by  the 
mystical  school  of  Alexandria,  and.  while 
tbev  borrowed  much  from  the  KabbaJa,  par- 
took also  in  their  speculations  of  Pythagorean 
and  Orphic  ideas.  Their  system  pervades 
some  of  die  high  degrees  of  Masonry.  The 
best  account  of  them  is  given  by  Philo  Ju- 

d»U8. 

TberlOiT*  The  613  precepts  into  which 
the  Jews  divided  the  Mosaical  law.  Thus 
the  Hebrew  letters  y^"^  numerically  ex- 
press 613.    (See  description  of  TaHth,) 

Theurgy.  From  the  Greek  Theoa,  God. 
and  ergon,  work.  The  ancients  thus  called 
the  whole  art  of  magic,  because  they  believed 
its  operations  to  be  we  result  of  an  inters 
course  with  the  gods.  But  the  modems  have 
appropriated  it  to  that  species  of  magic  which 
operates  by  celestial  means  as  opposed  to 
natural  magic,  which  is  effected  by  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  occult  powers  of  nature,  and 
necromancy  or  magic  effected  by  the  aid  of 
evil  spirits.  Attempts  have  been  made  by 
some  speculative  authors  to  ai>p]y  this  high 
mane,  as  it  is  also  called,  to  an  interpretation 
of  Masonic  symbolism.  The  most  notorious 
and  the  most  prolific  writer  on  this  subject 


is  Louis  Alphonse  Constance,  who,  under  the 
name  of  Ehphas  Levy,  has  given  to  the  world 
numerous  worios  on  the  dogina  and  ritual,  ^e 
history  and  the  interjiretation,  of  this  theur- 
gic  Masonry. 

Thlid  Degree.    See  Master  Mown. 

Thlrteeiiy  Tbe.  A  Parisian  sociely  daim- 
ixi|g  to  exercise  an  occult  influence  during  the 
First  Empire.  A  society  of  growing  propOT- 
tions  in  the  United  States,  intended  to  con- 
found and  uproot  superstition,  with  an  in- 
direct reference  to  Arthur's  Round  Table  and 
the  Judas  of  infamy. 

Thlrty-Seeond  Degree.  See  SMtme 
Prince  cf  the  Royal  Secret. 

Thlrty-SIx.  In  the  Pythagorean  doctrine 
of  numbers,  36  sjanbolised  the  male  and  f e* 
male  powers  of  nature  united,  because  it  is 
composed  of  the  sum  of  the  four  odd  num- 
bers, 1+3+5+7*16,  added  to  the  sum  of 
the  four  even  numbers,  2+4+6+8*20,  for 
16+20*36.  It  has,  however,  no  place 
among  the  sacred  numbers  of  Masonry. 

Thlrty-Tlilrd  Decree.  See  Sovereign 
Orand  Insvedor^eneral. 

Tbokaui.  llpin,  strength.  An  expres- 
sion known  to  the  Brethren  of  the  Scottish 
Rite  in  the  Twelfth  De^pree. 

Thomlsts.  An  ancient  Christian  church 
in  Malabar,  said  to  have  been  founded  by  St. 
Thomas. 

Tbor  or  Thorr,  contracted  from  Thonar, 
and  sometimes  known  as  Donar.  This  deity 
presided  over  the  mischievous  spirits  in  the 
elements,  and  was  the  son  of  Odin  anod  Freyia. 
These  three  were  known  in  mythology  as  the 
triime  deity — ^the  Father.  Son,  and  Spirit, 
Thor's  great  weapon  of  aestruction  or  force 
was  the  Miolner,  the  hammer,  or  miJlety 
which  had  the  marvelous  property  of  in- 
variably returning  to  its  owner  after  having 
been  launched  upon  its  mission,  and  having 
performed  its  work  of  destruction. 

Thory,  Claade  Antolne.  A  distinguished 
French  Masonic  writer,  who  was  wmi  at 
Paris,  May  26,  1759.  He  was  by  profession 
an  advocate,  and  held  the  official  position 
of  Registrar  of  the  Criminal  Court  of  the 
Chatelet,  and  afterward  of  first  adjunct  of  the 
Masror  at  Paris.  He  was  a  member  of  sev- 
eral learned  societies,  and  a  naturalist  of 
considerable  reputation.  He  devoted  his  at- 
tention more  particularly  to  botany,  and 
published  several  valuable  works  on  the  genus 
Hoaa^  and  also  one  on  strawberries,  which  was 
published  after  his  death. 

Thory  took  an  impcortant  part^  both  as  an 
actor  and  a  writer,  in  the  Masomc  history  of 
France.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Lodee 
''Saint  Alexandre  d'Ecoese,"  and  of  the 
"Contrat  Social."  out  of  whose  incorporation 
into  one  i>roceeaed  the  Mother  Lodge  of  the 
Philosophic  Scottish  Rite,  of  whicn  Thory 
may  be  justly  called  the  founder.  He  was  at 
its  constitution  made  the  presiding  officer, 
and  afterward  its  treasurer,  and  keeper  of 
its  archives.  In  this  last  capacity,  he  made 
a  collection  of  rare  and  valuable  manu- 
scripts, books,  medals,  seals,  jewels,  bronse 
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figures,  and  other  objects  oonneeted  with 
Freemasonry.  Under  his  administration,  the 
library  and  museum  of  the  Moth^  Lodge 
became  perhaps  the  most  valuable  collection 
of  the  kind  in  f^rance  or  in  any  other  country. 
After  the  Mother  Lodge  had  ceased  its 
labors  in  18^,  this  collection  passed  by  a 
previous  stipulation  into  the  possession  of 
the  Lodge  of  Mont  Thabor,  which  was  the 
oldest  of  the  Rite. 

Thory,  while  making  collections  (or  the 
Lodge,  had  amassed  for  himself  a  fund  of 
the  most  valuable  materials  toward  the 
history  of  FVeemasonry,  which  he  used 
with  great  effect  in  his  subsequent  publica- 
tions. Li  1813  he  published  the  Annales 
Originia  Maqni  GalUarum  OrientUf  ou  Hi^ 
toire  de  la  Fandaiion  du  Grand  Qrieni  de 
Prance^  in  1  vol.,  8vo;  and  in  1815  his  Acta 
Lalomofumy  ou  Chronologie  del  'Histoire  de 
la  Franche-MaQonnerie,  francaiae  el  itratigbre, 
in  2  vols.,  8vo. 

The  value  of  these  works,  especially  of 
the  latter,  if  not  as  well-aigested  histo- 
ries, certainly  as  important  contributions  to 
Masonic  history,  cannot  be  denied.  Yet 
they  have  bei^  variously  appreciated  by  his 
contemporaries.  Rebold  (Hiel,  dee  S  O.  L., 
p.  530)  says  of  the  Awnalee^  that  it  is  one 
of  the  best  historical  productions  that  French 
Masonic  literature  possesses;  while  Besuchet 
{Pride  Historigue,  li.,  275)  charges  that  he 
has  attemptea  to  discharge  the  functions 
of  an  historian  without  exactitude  and  without 
impartiality.  These  discordant  views  are 
to  be  attributed  to  the  active  part  that 
Thory  took  in  the  contests  between  the 
Grand  Ghrient  and  the  Scottish  Rite,  and 
the  opposition  which  he  offered  to  the  claims 
of  the  former  to  the  Supreme  Masonic 
authority.  Posterity  will  form  its  judgment 
on  the  character  of  Thory  as  a  Masonic 
historian  without  reference  to  the  evanescent 
rivalry  of  parties.    He  died  in  October,  1827 

Thoux  de  Salvcffte*  Founder  in  1767, 
at  Warsaw,  of  the  Academy  of  Ancienle, 
which  see. 

Tliread  of  Life*  In  the  earliest  lectures 
of  the  last  century,  we  find  this  Catechism: 

"Q.  Have  you  the  key  of  the  Lodge? 

"A.  Yes,  I  have. 

"Q.  What  is  its  virtue? 

**A.  To  open  and  shut,  and  shut  and  open. 

"Q.  Where  do  you  keep  it? 

"A.  In  an  ivory  box,  between  my  tongue 
and  my  teeth,  or  within  my  heart,  where  all 
my  secrets  are  kept. 

"Q.  Have  you  the  chain  to  the  key? 

*A.  Yes,  I  have. 

"Q.  How  long  is  it? 

"A,  As  long  as  from  my  tongue  to  my 
heart." 

In  a  later  lecture,  this  key  is  said  to  "hang 
by  a  tow  line  nine  inches  or  a  span."  And 
later  still,  in  the  old  Prestonian  lecture,  it 
is  said  to  hang  by  "the  thread  of  life,  in 
the  passage  of  entrance,  nine  inches  or  a 
span  long,  the  supposed  distance  between 
guttural   and   pectoral."    All  of  which   is 


intended  simply  to  symbolise  the  dose  con- 
nection which  in  every  Mason  should  exist 
between  his  tongue  and  his  heart,  so  that 
the  one  may  utter  nothing  that  the  other 
does  not  truly  dictate. 

Three.  Everywhere  among  the  ancients 
the  number  three  was  deemed  the  most 
saCTed  of  numbers.  A  rever^ice  for  its 
mystical  virtues  is  to  be  found  even  among 
the  Chinese,  who  say  that  numbers  b^gin 
at  one  and  are  made  perfect  at  three,  and 
hence  they  denote  the  multiphdty  of  any 
object  by  repeating  the  character  which 
stands  for  it  three  times.  In  the  philoso- 
phy of  Plato,  it  was  the  image  df  the  Su- 
preme Being,  because  it  includes  in  itself 
the  properties  of  the  two  first  numbers,  and 
becaAise,  as  Aristotle  says,  it  contains  within 
itself  a  beginning,  a  middle,  and  an  end. 
The  Pythagoreans  called  it  perfect  harmony. 
So  saored  was  this  number  deemed  by  the 
ancients,  that  we  find  it  designating  some 
of  the  attributes  of  almost  aU  the  gods. 
The  thunderbolt  of  Jove  was  three-forked; 
the  scepter  of  Neptune  was  a  trident;  Cer- 
berus, the  dog  of  Pluto,  was  three-headed; 
there  were  three  Fates  and  three  Furies: 
the  sun  had  three  names.  Apollo,  Sol,  ana 
liber;  and  the  moon  three  also,  Diana, 
Luna,  and  Hecate.  In  aU  incantations, 
three  was  a  favorite  number,  for,  as  Virgil 
says,  "numero  Deus  unpari  gaudet,"  God 
delights  in  an  odd  number.  A  triple  cord 
was  used,  each  cord  of  three  different  colors, 
white,  red,  and  black;  and  a  small  image  of 
the  subject  of  the  chann  was  carried  thrice 
around  the  altar,  as  we  see  in  Virgil's  eighth 
eclogue  G-  73): 

"  Tema  tibi  hsc  piimum,  triplici  diversa  ooloie, 
licia  drcimido,  terque  haeo  altaiia  droum 
Fiffigiftm  duoo." 

i.  e., 

"FiiBt  I  sairotmd  thee  with  these  three  pieces 
of  list,  and  I  cany  thy  image  three  times  round 
the  altars." 

The  Druids  paid  no  less  respect  to  this 
sacred  number.  Throughout  their  whole 
system,  a  reference  is  constantly  made  to 
its  influence;  and  so  far  did  their  venera- 
tion for  it  extend,  that  even  their  sacred 
poetry  was  composed  in  triads. 

In  all  the  mysteries,  from  Egypt  to  Scan- 
dinavia, we  wad  a  sacred  regauxi  for  the 
number  three.  In  the  Rites  of  Mithras,  the 
Empyrean  was  said  to  be  supported  by 
three  intelligences,  Ormuzd.  Mithra,  and 
Mithras.  In  the  Kites  of  fifindustan,  there 
was  the  trinity  of  Brahma,  Vishnu,  and 
Siva.  It  was,  m  short,  a  general  character 
of  the  mysteries  to  have  three  prindpal 
officers  and  three  grades  of  initiation. 

In  Freemasonry,  the  ternary  is  the  most 
sacred  of  aU  the  mystical  numbers.  Be- 
ginning with  the  old  axiom  of  the  Roman 
Art^cers,  that  tree  faciurU  coUegium,  or  it 
requires  three  to  make  a  college,  they  have 
established  the  rule  that  not  less  than  three 
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flhall  oonmgate  to  farm  a  Lodge.  Then 
in  all  the  Kites,  whatever  may  be  the*  num- 
ber of  superimposed  grades,  there  lie  at  the 
basis  the  three  Symbolic  degrees.  There 
are  in  all  the  degrees  three  principal  officers, 
three  supports,  three  greater  and  three 
lesser  lights,  three  movable  and  three  im- 
movable jewels,  three  principal  tenets,  three 
working-tools  of  a  Fellow-Craft,  three  prm- 
dpal  orders  of  architecture,  three  chief 
human  senses,  three  Ancient  Grand  Masters. 
In  f act^  everywhere  in  the  system  the  number 
three  is  presented  as  a  prominent  symbol. 
So  much  is  this  the  case,  that  all  the  other 
mystical  numbers  dep^od  upon  it,  for  each 
is  a  multiple  of  three,  its  square  or  its  cube, 
or  derivea  from  them.  Thus,  9,  27,  81,  are 
formed  by  the  multiplication  of  three,  as 
3  X  3  =  9,  and  3*  X  3  =  27.  and  3«  X  3*  =  81. 

But  in  nothing  is  the  Masonic  significa- 
tidn  of  the  ternary  made  more  intmsting 
than  in  its  connection  with  the  sacred  delta, 
the  symbol  of  Deity.     (See  Triangle,) 

Tone  Ftoi)8«  Guardians  of  the  Sixty- 
seventh  Degree  of  the  Modem  Bite  of 
Memphis. 

Tbffee-Fold  Cord.  A  triple  cord  whose 
strands  are  of  different  colors;  it  is  used  in 
several  rites  as  an  instructive  symboL  (See 
Zennaar.) 

Three  Globes,  Bite  of  the  Grand  Lodge 
of  the.  Gn  September  13,  1740,  the  Lodge 
of  the  Three  Globes,  zu  den  drei  WeUhugemf 
was  established  in  the  city  of  Berlin,  Prussia. 
In  1744  it  assumed  the  rank  and  title  ~of  a 
Grand  Mother  Lodge.  It  is  now  one  of  the 
three  Prussian  Grand  Lodges  and  has  144 
St.  John's  (or  Crafty  Lodges  and  72  Scottish 
Lodges  under  its  jurisdiction.  At  first  it 
worked^  like  all  the  other  Lodges  of  Ger- 
many, m  the  English  svstem  of  i&ee  degrees, 
and  adopted  the  Engfish  Book  of  Constitu- 
tions as  its  law.  But  it  subsequentlv  became 
infected  with  the  high  decrees,  which  were  at 
one  time  so  popular  in  Germany,  and  espe- 
ciiJly  with  the  Strict  Observance  system  of 
Von  Himd,  which  it  accepted  in  1766.  At  the 
extinction  of  that  system  the  Grand  Lod^je 
adopted  one  of  its  own,  in  doing  which  it 
was  assisted  by  the  labors  of  Dr.  I.  F.  Zdllner, 
the  Grand  Master.  Its  Rite  consists  of  seven 
idgh  degrees  added  to  the  three  primitive. 
The  latter  are  under  the  control  of  the  Grand 
Lodge:  but  the  seven  hi^er  ones  are  sov- 
emed  by  an  Internal  Supreme  Orient,  whose 
members  are,  however,  elected  by  the  Grand 
Lodse.  The  Rite  is  practised  by  about  two 
himdred  Lodges  in  Germany. 

Three  Grand  Offerings.  See  Ground 
Floor  of  the  Lodge, 

Three  Points*  Three  points  in  a  tri- 
angular form  (•*•)  are  placed  after  letters  in  a 
Masonic  document  to  indicate  that  such 
letters  are  the  initials  of  a  Masonic  title  or 
of  a  technical  word  in  Masonry,  as  G.*.  M.'. 
for  Grand  Master,  or  G.*.  L.'.  for  Grand 
Lodge.  It  is  not  a  symbol,  but  simply  a 
mark  of  abbreviation.  The  attempt,  there- 
fore, to  traoe  it  to  the  Hebrew  three  yods, 
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a  Eabbaliatic  sign  of  the  Tetragnunmaton, 
or  any  other  ancient  symholf  is  futile.  It 
is  an  abbreviation,  and  nothing  more; 
although  it  is  probable  that  the  idea  was 
suggested  by  the  sacred  character  of  the 
number  three  as  a  Masonic  number,  and 
these  three  dots  might  refer  to  the  position 
of  the  three  officers  in  a  French  Lodge. 
Ragon  says  (Orthod,  Jlfofon.,  d.  71)  that  Uie 
mark  was  first  used  by  the  Grand  Orient  of 
France  in  a  circular  issued  August  12,  1774. 
in  which  we  read  "G.'.  O.'.  de  France." 
The  abbreviation  is  now  constantly  used  in 
French  documents,  and,  although  not  ac- 
cepted by  the  English  Masons,  has  been 
very  generallv  adopted  in  other  countries. 
In  the  United  States,  the  use  of  this  abbre- 
viation is  gradually  extending. 

Tliree  Sacred  Utensils.  These  were 
the  vessels  of  the  Tabernacle  as  to  which  the 
Rev.  Joseph  Barclay.  LL.D.,  makes  the 
following  quotation:  "Rabbi  Joe6,  son  of 
Rabbi  Judah.  said  a  fiery  ark,  and  a  fieqr 
table,  and  a  nenr  candlestick  desocoided  from 
heaven.  And  Moses  saw  them,  and  made 
according  to  their  similitude":  and  thus 
oonunents:  ''They  also  think  that  the  Ark 
of  the  Covenant  is  concealed  in  a  cham- 
ber under  the  Temple  Ikiclosure.  and  tiiat  it 
and  all  the  holy  vessels  will  be  found  at  the 
coming  of  the  Messiah."  The  Apocrjrphay 
however,  informs  us  that  Jeremiah  laid  the 
Tabernacle,  and  the  Ark^  and  the  Altar  of 
Incense  in  a  ''hollow  cave,  in  the  mountain, 
where  Moses  climbed  up  and  saw  the  heritage 
of  God.  And  the  place  shall  be  unknown 
until  the  time  that  God  gather  his  people 
again  together,  and  receive  them  into  Mercy." 
(2  Mac.  ii.  4r-7.)  The  sacred  vessels,  which 
were  taken  to  Rome  after  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem  in  ^.d.  70,  and  are  now  seen  sculp- 
tured on  the  Arch  of  Titus,  were  carried  off 
to  Africa  by  the  Vandals  under  Genseric. 
Belisarius  took  them  to  Constantinople  in 
A.D.  520.  They  were  afterward  sent  oack 
to  Jerusalem,  and  thence  th^  are  supposed 
to  have  been  carried  to  Persia,  when  Choe- 
roes  plimdered  the  Holy  City,  in  June,  614. 

Tliree  Senses*  Of  the  five  human  senses, 
the  three  which  are  the  most  important  in 
Masonic  symbolism  are  Seeing,  Hearing,  and 
Feeling,  because  of  their  reipective  reference 
to  certain  modes  of  recognition,  and  because, 
by  their  use,  Masons  are  enabled  to  practise 
that  universal  language  the  possession  of 
which  is  the  boast  <d  the  Order. 

Tbree  Steps.  See  Steps  on  the  MaOer'e 
Carpet. 

Thresiiing-Floar*  Among  the  Hebrews, 
circular  spots  of  hard  grouna  were  used,  as 
now,  for  the  purpose  of  threshing  com.  After 
they  were  properly  prepared  for  the  purpose, 
they  became  permanent  possessions.  One 
of  these,  the  property  of  Ornan  the  Jebusite. 
was  on  Mount  Aloriah.  It  was  purchased 
by  David,  for  a  place  of  sacrifice,  for  six 
hundred  snekels  of  goldjiuui  on  it  the  Temple 
was  afterward  built.  Hence  it  is  sometimes 
used  as  a  qnnbolic  name  for  the  Temple  of 
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Bolomcm  or  for  a  Master's  Lodoe.  Thus  it 
is  said  in  the  ritual  that  the  Mason  comes 
''from  the  lofty  tower  of  BabeL  where 
language  was  confounded  and  Masonry 
lost/'  and  that  he  is  traveling  ''to  the  thresh- 
ing-floor of  Oman  the  Jebuaite,  where 
language  was  restored  and  Masonry  found/' 
The  interpretation  of  this  rather  abstruse 

SmboUc  expression  is  that  on  his  initiation 
e  Mason  comes  out  of  the  profane  world, 
where  there  is  ignorance  and  darkness  and 
confusion  as  there  was  at  Babel,  and  that 
he  is  approaching  the  Masonic  world,  where, 
as  at  the  Temple  built  on  Oman's  threshing- 
floor,  there  is  knowledge  and  light  and  order. 

Throne*  The  seat  occupied  by  the  Grand 
Master  in  the  Grand  JjoofSd  of  England  ia 
called  the  throne,  in  allusion,  probably,  to 
the  throne  of  Solomon.  In  American  Grand 
Lodges  it  is  styled  the  Oriental  Chair  of 
Solomon,  a  tiUe  which  is  also  given  to  the 
seat  of  tne  Master  of  a  subordinate  Lodge. 

In  ecdesiology,  the  seat  in  a  cathedral 
occupied  by  a  bishop  is  called  a  throne; 
and  in  the  Middle  Ages,  according  to  Du 
Cange,  the  same  title  was  not  only  applied 
to  the  seats  of  bishops,  but  often  also  to  those 
of  abbots,  or  even  priests  who  were  in  pos- 
session of  titles  or  cnurches. 

Thugs.  A  Hindu  association  that  ofiFered 
human  sacrifices  to  their  divinity  Kali. 
It  was  dreaded  for  its  violence  and  the 
fierceness  of  its  members,  who  were  termed 
either  Stranglers  or  Aspirants. 

Tbummim*    See  Urim  and  Thummim. 

Tliarible.  From  Turis,  frankincense; 
Ivos,  a  sacrifice.  A  metallic  censer  for  burn- 
ing incense.  It  is  of  various  forms,  but 
generally  in  that  of  an  ornamental  cup  sus- 
pended by  chains,  whereby  the  Thurifer 
keeps  the  incense  burning  and  diffuses  the 
perfume. 

Thiurifer.  The  bearer  of  the  thtnible. 
or  censer,  prepared  with  franldncense,  and 
used  by  the  Romish  Church  at  Mass  and 
other  ceremonials;  as  also  in  the  Philosophic 
DMsees  of  Masonry. 

Iliimday.  The  fifth  day  of  the  week. 
So  called  from  its  being  oridnallv  conse- 
crated to  Thor,  or  the  Icelandic  Thorr,  the 
god  <^  thimder,  answering  to  the  Jove  of 
the  Romans. 

Tie*  The  first  clause  in  the  covenant 
of  Masonry  which  refers  to  the  preservation 
of  the  secrets  is  technically  called  the  tie. 
It  is  substantially  the  same  in  the  covenant 
of  each  degree,  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest. 

Tie,  Mystic.    See  Mystic  Tie. 

Tierce*  De  la.  He  was  the  first  trans- 
lator of  Anderson's  ConstUuHanB  into  French, 
t^e  manuscript  of  which  he  sa^^  that  he 
prepared  durmg  his  residence  in  London. 
He  afterward  published  it  at  Frankfort,  in 
1743,  with  the  title  of  Histoiref  MigaHons  et 
9kUut8  de  la  trhe  venerable  confraiemitS  dee 
Francs-Ma^onSf  tirez  de  leur  archwes  et  conr 
formia  auz  tradUiana  lee  plus  anciennes,  etc. 
His  work  contains  a  translation  into  French 
eC  the  Old  Charges — the  General  Regulations 


— and  manner  of  coostitulang  a  new  Lodgs, 
as  given  by  Anderson  in  1723.  De  la  Tierce 
is  said  to  have  been,  while  in  London,  an 
intimate  friend  of  Anderson,  the  first  edition 
of  whose  CanetUuHona  he  used  when  he  com- 
piled his  numuscript  in  1T26.  But  he  im- 
proved on  Anderson's  work  by  dividing  thd 
nistory  in  epochs.  This  course  Anderson 
pursued  in  his  second  edition;  which  cir- 
cumstance has  led  Schneider,  in  the  Neuen 
Joumale  war  Freimavarerei,  to  suppose  that, 
in  writing  that  second  edition,  Anderson 
was  aidea  by  the  previous  labors  of  De  la 
Tierce,  of  whose  work  he  was  most  probably 
in  possession. 

llle.  A  Lodge  is  said  to  be  tiled  who:!  the 
necessary  precautions  have  been  taken  to 
prevent  the  approach  of  unauthorised  per- 
sons; and  it  is  said  to  be  the  first  duty  of  eve^r 
Mason  to  see  that  this  is  done  before  the 
Lodge  is  opened.  The  wcxd  to  tile  is  some- 
times used  in  the  same  sense  as  to  examxa/e^ 
as  when  it  is  said  that  a  visitor  has  been 
tiled,  that  is,  has  been  examined.  But  the 
expression  is  not  in  general  use,  and  does  not 
seem  to  be  a  correct  employment  of  the  term. 

Tiler.  An  officer  of  a  Symbolic  Lodge, 
whose  duty  is  to  guard  the  door  of  the  Lodgei 
and  to  permit  no  one  to  pass  in  who  is  not 
duly  qualified,  and  who  has  not  the  permission 
of  the  Master. 

A  necessary  qualification  of  a  Tiler  is, 
therefore,  that  he  should  be  a  Master  Mar 
son.  Although  the  Lodge  may  be  opened 
in  an  inferior  degree^  no  one  who  has  not 
advanced  to  the  Third  Degree  can  legally 
discharge  the  functions  of  Tiler. 

^  As  the  Tiler  is  always  compensated  for 
his  services,  he  is  considered,  in  some  sense, 
as  the  servant  of  the  Lodge.  It  is,  therefore, 
his  duty  to  prepare  the  Lodge  for  its  meetings, 
to  arrange  the  furniture  in  its  proper  place, 
and  to  make  all  other  arrangements  for  the 
convenience  of  the  Lodge. 

The  Tiler  need  not  oe  a  member  of  the 
Lodge  which  he  tiles;  and  in  fact,  in  large 
cities,  one  brother  verv  often  performs  the 
duties  of  Tiler  of  several  Lodges. 

This  is  a  very  important  office,  and,  like 
that  of  the  Master  and  Wardens,  owes  its 
existence,  not  to  any  conventional  regula- 
tions, but  to  the  very  landmarks  of  the 
Order;  for,  from  the  peculiar  nature  of  our 
Institution,  it  is  evident  that  there  never 
could  have  been  a  meeting  of  Masons  for 
Masonic  purposes,  unless  a  Tiler  had  been 
present  to  guard  tne  Lodfl^e  from  intrusion. 

The  title  is  derived  from  the  operative 
art;  for  as  in  Operative  Masonry  the  Tiler, 
when  the  edifice  is  erected,  finishes  and  covers 
it  with  the  roof  (of  tiles),  so  in  Speculative 
Masonry,  when  the  Lodge  is  duly  organised, 
the  Tiler  closes  the  door,  and  covers  the  sacrea 
precincts  from  all  intrusion. 

TUer'8  Oath.    See  Oaih,  TUer'e. 

Tilly  de  Gnsse.    See  GroMe,  TiUy  de. 

Tilok.  The  sacred  impress  made  upon  the 
forehead  of  the  Brahman,  like  unto  the  Tau  to 
the  Hebrew,  or  the  cross  to  the  Christian. 
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TInibre.  The  French  Masons  so  caD  a 
stamp,  consisting  of  the  initials  or  mono- 
gram of  the  Lodge,  which  is  impressed  in 
black  or  red  ink  upon  every  official  document 
emanating  from  the  Lodge.  When  such  a 
document  has  the  seal  also  attached,  it  is 
said  to  be  'Himbr^  et  scell^e,"  i.  e.,  stamped 
and  sealed.  The  timbre,  wmch  diners  from 
the  seal,  is  not  used  in  English  or  American 
Lodges. 

lime.  The  image  of  Time,  under  the 
conventional  figure  of  a  winged  old  man 
with  the  customary  scythe  and  hour-glass, 
has  been  adopted  as  one  ol  the  modem 
symbols  in  the  Third  Degree.  He  is  repre- 
sented as  attempting  to  disentangle  the 
ringlets  of  a  weeping  vir^  who  stands 
before  him.  This,  which  is  apparently  a 
never-ending  task,  but  one  which  Time  un- 
dertakes to  perform,  is  intended  to  teach 
the  Mason  that  time^  patience  and  perse- 
verance will  enable  hmi  to  acoomplisn  the 
great  object  of  a  Mason's  labor,  and  at  last  to 
obtain  that  true  Word  which  is  the  symbol 
of  Divine  Truth.  Time,  therefore,  is  in 
this  connection  the  symbol  of  well-directed 
perseverance  in  the  pmormance  of  duty. 

Time  and  Clremnstanees.  The  answer 
to  the  question  in  the  ritual  of  initiation, 
''Has  he  made  suitable  proficienc;y7"  is  some- 
times made,  "Such  as  time  and  curcumstances 
would  permit.''  This  is  an  error,  and  may  be 
a  mischievous  one,  as  leading  to  a  careless 
preparation  of  the  candidate  for  ouaUfication 
to  advancement.  The  true  reply  is,  "He 
has."     (See  Advancement,  Hurried^ 

nnrshatlia*  The  title  given  to  the  Persian 
governors  of  Judea.  It  was  borne  by  Ze- 
rubbabel  and  Nehemiah.  It  is  supposed  to 
be  derived  from  the  Persian  torsc^,  austere 
or  severe,  and  is  therefore,  says  Gesenius, 
equivalent  to  "Your  Severity."  It  is  in  the 
modem  ritual  of  the  Supreme  Council  for  the 
Southern  Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States 
the  title  of  the  presiding  officer  of  a  Council 
of  Princes  of  Jerusalem.  It  is  also  the  title 
of  the  presiding  officer  of  the  Royal  Order 
of  H^redom  of  Kilwinning. 

TisrI.  ""IVn.  The  first  month  of  the 
Hebrew  civil  year,  and  corresponding  to  the 
months  of  September  and  October,  beginning 
with  the  new  moon  of  the  former. 

Titan  of  tlie  Caucasus.  The  Fifty- 
third  Degree  of  the  Memphis  Rite. 

Tides*  The  titles  conferred  in  the  rituals 
of  Masonry  upon  various  officers  are  often 
apparently  grandiloquent,  and  have  given 
occasion  to  some,  who  have  not  understood 
their  true  meaning,  to  call  them  absurd  and 
bombastic.  On  tms  subject  Bro.  Albert 
Pike  has,  in  the  following  remarks,  given  a 
proper  significance  to  Masonic  titles: 

''^Some  of  these  titles  we  retain;  but  they 
have  with  us  meanings  entirely  consistent 
with  the  spirit  of  equality,  which  is  the 
foundation  and  peremptory  law  of  its  being, 
of  all  Masonrv.  The  Kniahi,  with  us,  is  he 
who  devotes  his  hand,  his  heart,  his  brain  to 
the  service  of  Masonxy,  and  professes  himself 


the  sworn  soldier  of  tmth:  the  Prince  is  he 
who  aims  to  be  chief  [Princepsl.  first,  leader 
among  his  equals,  in  virtue  and  good  deeds: 
the  Sovereign  is  he  who,  one  of  an  Order  whose 
members  are  all  sovereigns,  is  supreme  only 
because  the  law  and  Constitutions  are  so  which 
he  administers,  and  by  which  he,  like  every 
other  brother,  is  governed.  The  titles 
Puiaaant,  Potent,  Wise,  and  VenenMe  indicate 
that  power  of  virtue,  intelligence,  and  wis- 
dom which  those  ought  to  strive  to  attain 
who  are  placed  in  high  offices  by  the  suffrages 
of  their  brethren;  and  all  our  other  titles  and 
designations  have  an  esotmc  meaning  con- 
sistent with  modestjr  and  equality,  and 
which  those  who  receive  them  shomd  fully 
understand." 

Tides  of  Grand  Lodges*  The  title  of 
the  Grand  Lodge  of  England  is  "The  United 
Grand  Lodge  of  Ancient  iVee  and  Accepted 
Masons."  Thatof  Ireland,  "The  Grand  Ma- 
sonic Lodge."  Of  Scotland,  "The  Grand 
Jjodfd  of  the  Ancient  and  Honorable  Frar 
termty  of  Free  and  Accepted  Masons."  That 
of  France  is  "The  Grand  Orient."  The  same 
title  is  taken  by  the  Grand  Lodges  or  Supreme 
Masonic  authorities  of  Portugal.  Belgium, 
Italy,  Sp&in,  and  Greece,  and  also  by  the 
Grand  Lodges  of  all  the  South  American 
States.  Of  the  German  Grand  Lodges,  the 
only  three  that  have  distinctive  titles  are 
"The  Grand  National  Mother  Lodge  of  the 
Three  Globes  "  "The  Grand  National  Lodge 
of  Germanjr,''  and  "The  Grand  Lodge  Royal 
York  of  Friendship."  In  Sweden  and  Den- 
mark they  are  simply  called  "Grand  Lodges." 
In  the  English  possessions  of  North  America 
they  are  also  called  "Grand  Lodges."  In  the 
Umted  States  the  title  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of 
Maine,  of  Massachusetts,  of  BJbode  Island,  of 
Alabama,  of  Illinois,  of  Iowa,  of  WisconsioL  of 
Minnesota,  and  of  Oregon,  is  the  "Most  Wor- 
shipful Grand  Lodge  of  Ancient  Free  and 
Accepted  Masons":  of  New  Hampshire,  of 
Vermont,  of  New  York,  of  New  Jersey,  of 
Pennsylvania,  of  Arkansas,  and  of  Indiana,  it 
is  "The  Grand  Lodge  of  the  Ancient  and  Hon- 
orable Fraternity  of  Free  and  Accepted  Ma- 
sons": of  Maryland,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, Of  Florida,  of  Michigan,  of  Missouri,  and 
of  California,  is  "Grand  Lodse  of  Free  and 
Accepted  Masons";  of  South  Carolina  is 
"Most  Worshipf\d  Grand  Lodge  of  Ancient 
Freemasons":  of  all  the  other  States  the  title 
is  simply  the  "Grand  Lodge." 

Tito*  A  fflgnificant  word  in  the  high  de- 
grees. The  ^ttish  Rite  rituals  give  the 
name  of  Tito,  Prince  Harodim,  to  him  who 
they  say  was  the  first  who  was  appointed  by 
Solomon  a  Provost  and  Judge.  This  person 
appears  to  be  altogether  mythical;  the  word 
is  not  found  in  the  Hebrew  language,  nor  has 
any  meaning  been  given  to  it.  He  is  repre- 
sented as  having  b^n  a  favorite  of  the  King 
of  Israel.  He  is  said  to  have  presided  over 
the  Lodge  of  Intendants  of  the  Building,  and 
to  have  been  one  of  the  twelve  illustrious 
knights  who  were  set  over  the  twelve  tribes, 
^at  of  NaphtaU  being  placed  under  bis  care. 
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The  whole  of  this  legend  is,  of  ooune,  con- 
nected wilJi  the  qn^cibolic  ngnifioatum  of  thoee 
d^'ees. 

Toasts.  Anderson  says  (CofMtttutiofM,  1738, 
p.  110}  that  in  1719  Dr.  Desaguhenu  hav- 
inj^r  been  installed  Grand  Master,  ''forth- 
with revived  the  old,  regular,  and  peculiar 
toasts  or  healths  of  the  Freemasons."  If 
Anderson's  statements  could  be  implicitly 
trusted  as  historical  facts,  we  should  haye  to 
conclude  that  a  system  of  regulated  toasts 
prevailed  in  the  Lodges  before  the  revival, 
llie  custom  of  drinking  healths  at  banquets  is 
a  very  old  one,  and  can  be  traced  to  the  days 
of  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans.  From 
them  it  was  handed  down  to  the  modems,  and 
especially  in  England  we  find  the  ''washael" 
of  the  Saxons,  a  term  used  in  drinking,  and 
equivalent  to  the  modem  phrase,  ''Your 
health.''  Steele,  in  the  TaUer;  intimates  that 
the  word  toast  began  to  be  applied  to  the 
drinking  of  healths  in  the  early  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  And  although  his  ac- 
count of  the  origin  of  the  word  has  been  con- 
tested, it  is  very  evident  that  the  drinking  of 
toasts  was  a  umversal  custom  in  the  dubs  and 
festive  associations  which  were  common  in 
London  about  the  time  of  the  revival  of  Ma- 
sonrv.  It  is  therefore  to  be  presumed  that 
the  Masonic  Lodges  did  not  escape  the  influ- 
ences of  the  convivial  spirit  of  that  age.  and 
drinking  in  the  Lodge  room  during  the  nours 
of  refreshment  was  a  usual  custom^  but,  as 
Oliver  observes,  all  excess  was  avoided,  and 
the  convivialities  of  Masonry  were  regulated 
by  the  Old  Charffes,  which  directed  the  breth- 
ren to  enjoy  theniselves  with  decent  mirth, 
not  forcing  any  brother  to  eat  or  drink  beyond 
his  inclination,  nor  hindering  him  from  going 
home  when  he  pleased.  The  drinking  was 
conducted  by  rule,  the  Master  giving  the 
toast,  but  first  inquuing  of  the  Senior  Warden, 
"Are  you  charged  in  tne  West.  Brother  Sen- 
ior?" and  of  tne  Junior  Warden,  "Are  you 
charged  in  the  South,  Brother  Junior?''^  to 
which  appropriate  replies  being  made,  the 
toast  was  drunk  with  honors  peculiar  to  the 
Institution.  In  an  old  Masomc  song,  the  fol- 
lowing stansa  occurs: 

"  'Axe  you  charsed  in  the  West?  are  you  charged 
in  the  South?' 
The  Worshipful  Master  cries. 
'We  are  charged  in  the  West,  we  are  charged 
in  the  South/ 
Each  Warden  prompt  replies." 

One  of  the  catechetical  works  of  the  last 
century  thus  describes  the  drinking  customs 
of  the  Masons  of  that  period:  "The  table 
being  plentifully  supphed  with  wine  and 
punch,  every  man  has  a  glass  set  before  him, 
and  fills  it  with  what  he  chooses.  But  he 
must  drink  his  glass  in  turn,  or  at  least  keep 
the  motion  with  the  rest  When,  therefore,  a 
public  health  is  given,  the  Master  fills  first, 
and  desires  the  brethren  to  charse  their 
passes;  and  when  this  is  sufqxwed  to  oe  done. 
&ie  Master  says,  Brethren^are  you  aU  charged  f 
The  Senior  and  Junior  WarosDB  answeri  Yfs 


are  aU  charged  in  the  South  and  West.  Then 
the^  all  stand  up,  and,  observing  the  Master's 
motions,  (like  the  soldier  his  right-hand  man.) 
drink  their  glasses  off."  AnoUker  work  of  the 
same  period  says  that  the  first  toast  given  was 
"the  King  and  the  Craft."  But  a  still  older 
work  gives  what  it  calls  "A  Free-Mason's 
Health"  in  the  following  words:  "Here's  a 
health  to  our  society  and  to  every  faithful 
brother  that  keeps  his  oath  of  secrecy.  As 
we  are  sworn  to  love  each  other,  the  world  no 
Order  knows  like  this  our  noble  and  ancient 
Fraternity.  Let  than  wonder  at  the  Mys- 
teiy.    Here.  Brother,  I  drink  to  thee." 

In  time  tne  toasts  improved  in  their  style, 
and  were  denned  of  so  much  importance  that 
lists  of  them^  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  were 
deficient  in  mventive  genius,  were  published 
in  aU  the  pocketbool^,  calendars,  and  song 
books  of  the  Order.  Thus  a  large  collection 
is  to  be  found  in  the  Masonic  Miscellanies  of 
Stephen  Jones.  A  few  of  them  will  show  their 
technical  character:  "To  the  secret  and  si- 
lent"; "To  the  memcny  of  the  distinguished 
Three":  "To  all  that  live  within  compass  and 
square'':  "To  the  memory  of  the  Tynan  ar- 
tist " ;  "To  him  that  first  the  work  be^"  etc. 

But  there  was  a  regular  series  of  toasts 
which,  besides  these  volimtary  ones,  were 
always  given  at  the  refreshments  of  the  breth- 
ren. Thus,  when  the  reuping  soverei^  hap- 
gened  to  be  a  member  of  the  Fratermty,  the 
rst  toast  given  was  always  "The  King  and 
the  Craft.'^ 

In  the  French  Lodges  the  drinking  of  toasts 
was.  with  the  word  itself,  borrowed  from  Eng- 
land. It  waS{  however,  subjected  to  strict 
rules,  from  which  there  could  be  no  departure. 
Seven  toasts  were  called  "Sant^  a'obliga- 
tion,"  because  drinking  them  was  made  ob- 
ligatory, and  could  not  be  omitted  at  the 
Lodge  banquet.  They  were  as  foUows:  1. 
The  health  of  the  Sovereign  and  his  family: 
2.  That  of  the  Grand  Master  and  the  chiefs  or 
the  Order;  3.  That  of  the  Master  of  the 
Lodge;  4.  That  of  the  Wardens;  5.  That  of 
the  other  ofiicers;  6.  That  of  the  visitors: 
7.  That  of  all  Masons  wheresoever  spreaa 
over  the  two  hemispheres.  In  1872,  the 
Grand  Orient^  after  long  discussions,  reduced 
the  number  of  sanUs  d^Migaiion  from  seven  to 
four,  and  changed  their  character.-  They  are 
now:  1.  To  the  Grand  Orient  of  France,  the 
Lodges  of  its  correspondence,  and  foreign 
Grand  Orients;  2.  To  the  Master  of  the 
Lodge;  3.  To  the  Wardens,  the  officers, 
affiliated  Lodges^  and  visiting  brethren;  4. 
To  all  Masons  existing  on  each  hemisphere. 

The  svstematised  method  of  drinking 
toasts,  which  once  prevailed  in  the  Lodges  <» 
the  English-speaking  countries,  has  been,  to  a 
great  extent^  abandcmed :  yet  a  few  toasts  still 
remain,  which,  althougn  not  absolutely  ob- 
ligatory, are  still  never  omitted.  Thus  no 
Masomc  Lodge  would  neglect  at  its  banquet 
to  offer,  as  its  first  toast,  a  sentiment  eixpreBr 
mve  of  respect  for  the  Grand  Lodge. 

The  venerable  (Mirer  was  a  ipfeat  admirer 
(d  the  ausfeoBi  of  <iwi»irf"«y  Masomo  t^nanti  •jmI 
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panegyriies  it  in  YaaBook  oftheLodae  (p.  147). 
He  sayB  that  at  the  time  of  refreshment  in  a 
Maaonic  Lodge  ''the  song  appeared  to  have 
more  aest  than  in  a  i^rivate  company;  the 
toast  thrilled  more  vividly  upon  the  recollec- 
tion; and  the  small  modicum  of  punch  with 
which  it  was  honored  retained  a  higher  flavor 
than  the  same  potation  if  produced  at  a  pri- 
vate board.''  And  he  adds,  as  a  soecimen,  the 
following  "characteristic  toast,  which  he 
says  was  always  received  with  a  "profound 
expression  of  pleasure.'' 

"To  him  that  all  things  underatood. 
To  him  that  found  the  stone  and  wood* 
To  him  that  hapless  lost  his  blood. 

In  doing  of  his  duty. 
To  that  blest  age  and  that  blest  mom 
Whereon  those  three  great  men  were  bom, 
Our  noble  science  to  adorn 

With  Wisdom,  Strength,  and  Beauty." 

It  is  not  surprising  that  he  should  after- 
ward pathetically  deplore  the  discontinuance 
of  the  custom. 

Token*  The  word  token  is  derived  from 
the  Anglo-Saxon  tacn,  which  means  a  si^, 
presage,  type,  or  representation,  that  which 
points  out  something;  and  this  is  traced  to 
kecan,  to  teach,  show,  or  instruct,  because  by  a 
token  we  show  or  instmct  others  as  to  what 
we  are.  Bailey,  whose  Dictionary  was^pub- 
hahed  soon  after  the  revival,  defines  it  as  "a 
sign  or  mark" ^  but  it  is  singular  that  the  word 
is  not  found  m  either  of  the  dictionaries  of 
Phillips  or  Blount,  which  were  the  most  pop- 
ular glossaries  in  the  beginning  of  the  last 
century.  The  word  was,  however,  well  known 
to  the  Fraternity,  and  was  in  use  at  the  time 
of  the  revival  with  precisely  the  same  meaning 
that  is  now  given  to  it  as  a  mode  of  recogni- 
tion. 

The  Hebrew  word  HIM,  oth,  is  frequently 
used  in  Scripture  to  signify  a  sign  or  memorial 
of  something  past,  some  covenant  made  or 
promise  given.  Tnus  God  says  to  Noah,  of 
the  rainbow,  "it  shall  be  for  a  token  of  a  cove- 
nant between  me  and  the  earth";  and  to 
Abraham  he  says  of  circumcision,  "it  shall  be 
a  token  of  the  covenant  betwixt  me  and  you." 
In  Masonry,  the  grip  of  recognition  is  called  a 
token,  because  it  is  an  outward  sijypi  of  the 
covenant  cd  friendship  and  fellowship  entered 
into  between  the  members  of  the  Fraternity, 
and  is  to  be  considered  as  a  memorial  of  that 
covenant  which  was  made,  when  it  was  first 
received  by  the  candidate,  between  him  and 
the  Order  mto  which  he  was  then  initiated. 

Neither  the  French  nor  the  German  Masons 
have  a  word  precisely  equivalent  to  token. 
Krause  translates  it  dv  merkmale,  a  sign  or 
representation^  but  which  has  no  technical 
Masonic  signification.  The  French  have  only 
aUouchementf  which  means  the  act  of  touch- 
ing; and  the  Germans,  prijf,  which  is  the  same 
as  the  English  (/rip.  In  the  technical  use  of 
the  word  token,  the  English-speaking  Masons 
have  an  advantage  not  possessed  by  those  of 
any  other  country. 

Tolenmce  Loage.  When  the  initiation  of 
Jews  wa0  f orbidd^  in  th^  J^iman  Lod^eSy 


two  brethren  of  Berlin,  Von  Hirschf eld  and 
Catter,  induced  by  a  spirit  of  toleration,  or- 
ganised a  Lodge  in  Berun  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  initiating  Jews,  to  which  they  gave  the 
appropriate  name  of  Tolerance  Lodge.  This 
Ixxlf  e  was  not  recognised  by  the  Masonic  au- 
thonties. 

Tolention.  The  grand  characteristic  of 
Masonry  is  its  toleration  in  reli^on  and  poli- 
tics. In  respect  to  the  latter,  its  toleration 
has  no  limit.  The  question  of  a  man's  polit- 
ical opinions  is  not  permitted  to  be  broached 
in  the  Lodge;  in  reference  to  the  former,  it 
requires  only  that,  to  use  the  language  of  the 
Old  Charge.  Masons  shall  be  of  "that  rdi^on 
in  which  all  men  agree,  leaving  their  particu- 
lar opinions  to  themselves."  (ConstUutiona, 
1723,  p.  50.)  The  same  Old  Charges  say, 
"No  private  piques  or  quarrels  must  be 
brought  within  the  door  of  the  Lodge,  far  less 
any  quarrels  about  religion,  or  nations,  or  state 
policy,  we  being  only,  as  Masons,  of  tne  Cath- 
olic rdigion  above-mentioned;  we  are  also  of 
all  nations,  tongues,  kindreds,  and  languaffes, 
and  are  resolved  against  all  politics,  as  what 
never  yet  conduct  to  the  welfare  of  the 
Lodge,  nor  ever  will"    {Ibid,,  p.  64.) 

TomborAdonfram.  Maivoliouth,  in  his 
History  of  the  Jews,  tells  the  legend  that  at 
Saguntum,  in  Spain,  a  sepulcher  was  found 
four  hundred  years  ago,  with  the  foUowing 
Hebrew  inscription:  "This  is  the  grave  of 
Adoniram,  the  servant  of  King  Solomon,  who 
came  to  collect  the  tribute,  and  died  on  the 
day — "  Margoliouth,  who  believes  the  msrth- 
ical  story,  says  that  the  Jesuit  ViUepandus, 
being  desirous  of  ascertaining  if  the  state- 
ments concerning  the  tomb  were  true^  directed 
the  Jesuit  students  who  resided  at  Murviedro, 
a  small  village  erected  upon  the  ruins  of  Sa- 
guntum, to  make  diligent  search  for  the  tomb 
and  inscription.  After  a  thorough  investi- 
gation, the  Jesuit  students  were  shown  a  stone 
on  which  appeared  a  Hebrew  inscription,  much 
defaced  ana  nearly  obliterated,  which  the 
natives  stated  was  ^^the  stone  of  Solomon^  s  col- 
lector" Still  unsatisfied,  they  made  further 
search^  and  discovered  a  manuscript  written 
in  antique  Spanish,  and  carefully  preserved  in 
the  citadel,  m  which  the  following  entry  was 
made:  "At  Sasuntum,  in  the  citadel,  m  the 
year  of  our  Lord  1480,  a  little  more  or  less,  was 
discovered  a  sepulchre  of  surprising  antiquity. 
It  contained  an  embalmed  corpse,  not  of  the 
usual  stature,  but  taller  than  is  common.  It 
had  and  still  retains  on  the  front  two  lines  in 
the  Hebrew  language  and  characters,  the  sense 
of  which  is:  "The  sepulchre  of  Adoniram,  the 
servant  of  IQng  Solomon,  who  came  hither  to 
collect  tribute.' " 

The  story  has  far  more  the  appearance  of  a 
Talmudic  or  a  Roeicnidan  legend  than  that  of 
an  historical  narrative. 

Tomb  of  Htaram  Ablf  •  All  that  is  said  of 
it  in  Masonry  is  more  properly  referred  to  in 
the  article  on  the  Monttment  in  the  Third  De- 
cree.   (See  Monument.) 

Tomb  of  Hiram  of  T^re.  Five  miles  to 
the  ^(MitQf  thedty  of  Tj^  is  uniMuacntmpnu- 
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ment,  called  by  the  natives  ICabr  Halran,  or 
the  tomb  of  du'am.  The  tradition  that  the 
King  of  T3rre  was  there  interred  rests  onlv  on 
the  authority  of  the  natives.  It  bears  about 
it,  however,  the  unlnistakable  marks  of  ex- 
treme antiquity,  and,  as  Thompson  says  (The 
Land  and  Theoook.p.  196),  there  is  nothiz^in 
the  monument  itself  inconsistent  with  the  idea 
that  it  marks  the  final  resting-place  of  that 
friend  of  Solomon.  He  thus  describes  it: 
''The  base  consists  of  two  tiers  of  great  stones, 
each  three  feet  thick,  thirteen  feet  long,  and 
eight  feet  eight  inches  broad.  Above  tnis  is 
one  huge  stone,  a  little  more  than  fifteen  feet 
long,  ten  broad,  and  three  feet  four  inches 
thick.  Over  this  is  another,  twdve  feet  three 
inches  lon^,  eijght  broad,  and  six  high.  The 
top  stone  IS  a  little  smaller  every  wa^r,  and  only 
five  feet  thick.  The  entire  heij^ht  is  twenty- 
one  feet.  There  is  nothing  like  it  in  this  coun- 
try, and  it  may  well  have  stood,  as  it  now  does, 
ever  since  the  da^  of  Solomon.  These  large 
broken  sarcopha^  scattered  around  it  are  a»- 
sipied  by  tradition  to  Hiram's  mother,  wife, 
and  family." 

Dr.  Morris,  who  visited  the  spot  in  1868, 
gives  a  different  admeasurement,  which  is 
probably  more  accurate  than  that  of  Thomp- 
son. According  to  him.  the  first  tier  is  14  ft. 
Ions,  8  ft.  8  in.  broad,  4  tt.  thick.  Second  tier, 
14  ft.  long,  8  ft.  8  in.  broad,  2  ft.  10  in.  thick. 
Third  tier,  15  ft.  1  in.  long,  9  ft.  11  in.  broad, 

2  ft.  11  in.  thick.  Fourt£  tier,  12  ft.  11  in. 
long,  7  ft.  8  in.  broad,  6  ft.  5  in.  thick.  Fifth 
tier,  12  ft.  11  in.  long,  7  ft.  8  in.  broad,  and 

3  ft.  6  in.  thick.  He  makes  the  height  of  the 
whole  19  ft.  8  in. 

Travelers  have  been  disposed  to  give  more 
credit  to  the  tradition  whicn  makes  this  monu- 
ment tiie  tomb  of  the  King  of  T^^  than  to 
most  of  the  other  legends  which  refer  to  an- 
cient sepulchers  in  the  Holy  Land. 

Tongue*  In  the  early  rituals  of  the  last 
century,  the  tongue  is  called  the  key  to  the 
seciets  of  a  Mason;  and  one  of  the  toasts  that 
was  given  in  the  Lodge  was  in  these  words: 
''To  that  excellent  key  of  a  Mason's  tongue, 
which  ousht  always  to  speak  as  well  in  the 
absence  of  a  brother  as  in  his  presence;  and 
when  that  cannot  be  done  with  honor,  justice, 
or  propriety,  that  adopts  the  virtue  of  a 
Mason,  which  is  silence." 

Tongue  of  Good  KepoTt.  Being  "under 
the  tongue  of  p;ood  report"  is  equivalent,  in 
Masonic  techmcal  language,  to  bein^  of  good 
character  or  reputation.  It  is  required  that 
the  candidate  for  initiation  should  be  one  of 
whom  no  tongue  speaks  evil.  The  phrase  is 
an  old  one,  and  is  found  in  the  earliest  rituals 
of  the  last  century. 

ToiNis.  In  Hebrew,  DntdD,  pUdah.  It  was 
the  second  stone  in  the  first  row  of  the  high 
priest's  breastplato,  and  was  referred  to  Sim- 
eon. The  ancient  topas,  says  King  (Antique 
OemSj  p.  56),  was  the  present  chrysolite,  which 
was  furnished  from  an  island  in  the  Red  Sea. 
It  is  of  a  bri^t  greenish  yellow,  and  the  soft- 
est of  all  precious  stones. 

Topes*    Pillars,  also  signifying  towers  and 


tumuU.  This  is  a  corruption  of  the  Sanskrit 
word  Stoopa,  meaning  mounds,  heaps,  kams. 
The  Topes  of  the  Karli  temple,  a  Buddhist 
shrine,  which  may  be  seen  up  the  Western 
Ghats  from  Bombay  to  Poona.  are  presumed 
to  be  Phallic  pillars  placed  in  front,  precisely 
as  Solomon  placed  his  Jachin  and  Boas.  Some 
travelers  state  that  onl^  one  of  these  pillars 
stands  at  present.  The  pillars  were  shaft  plain, 
with  a  capital  carrying  tour  lions,  representing 
power  and  cat-like  salaciousness.    Between 


these  pillars  may  be  seen  the  great  window 
which  lights  all  the  Temple,  arched  in  the 
form  of  a  horseshoe,  which  is  the  Isian  head- 
dress and  Maiya's  noly  sign,  and  after  which 
the  Roman  Church  adopts  one  of  Mar/s 
favorite  head-dresses.  It  is  the  "crown  of 
Venus  Urania." 

These  pillars  are  prominent  features  of 
Buddhist  sacred  buildings,  and  when  com- 
posed of  a  single  stone  are  called  a  Lat.  They 
are  frequently  ornamented  with  honeysuckles. 
The  oldest  monument  hitherto  discovered  in 
India  is  a  eroup  of  these  monoliths  set  up  by 
Asoka  in  the  middle  of  the  third  century  b.g. 
They  were  all  alike  in  form,  inscribed  with 
four  short  edicts  containing  the  creed  and  prin- 
cipal doctrines  of  Buddhism.  These  pillars 
stood  originally  in  front  of  some  sacred  build- 
ings which  have  perished;  they  are  polished, 
45  feet  each  in  neight,  and  surmounted  by 
Hons.  The  Thuparamya  Tope,  in  Ceylon, 
has  184  handsome  monoliths,  26  leet  in  height, 
round  the  center  holy  mound, 

Torch-Bearw.  The  fifteenth  officer  in  the 
High  Council  of  the  Society  of  Rosicrucians; 
also  known  as  an  officer  in  the  Appendant 
Order  of  the  Ho^  Sepulcher.  (Me  who  bears 
a  torch. 

Torches*  The  ancients  made  use  of  torches 
both  at  marriaj^  and  funerals.  They  were 
also  employed  m  the  ceremonies  of  the  Eleu- 
sinian  mysteries.  They  have  been  introduced 
into  the  ni^h  degrees,  especially  on  the  Conti- 
nent^ principally  as  marks  of  honor  in  the  re- 
ception of  distinguished  visitors,  on  which  oc- 
casion they  are  technically  called  "stars." 
Du  Cange  mentions  their  use  during  the  Mid- 
dle Ages  on  fimeral  occasions. 

Torgau,  Constitutions  of.  Toigau  is  a 
fortified  town  on  the  Elbe,  in  the  Prussian 
Province  of  Saxony.  It  was  there  that  Luther 
and  his  friends  wrote  theBook  of  Torgau,  which 
was  the  foundation  of  the  subsequent  Aug»- 
burg  Confession,  and  it  was  there  that  the 
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iMtherans  concluded  a  league  with  the  Elector 
Frederick  the  Wise.  The  Stone-Masons,  whose 
seat  was  there  in  the  fifteenth  century,  had, 
with  the  other  Masons  of  Saxony,  accepted  the 
Constitutions  enacted  in  1459  at  Strasburg. 
But,  finding  it  necessary  to  make  some  spe- 
cial regulations  for  their  own  internal  govern- 
ment, they  drew  up,  in  1462,  Constitutions  in 
112  articles,  which  are  known  as  the  '*Torgau 
Ordinances."  A  duplicate  of  these  Constitu- 
tions was  deposited,  in  14S6,  in  the  Stone- 
Mason's  hutte  at  Rochlitz.  An  authenticated 
copy  of  this  document  was  published  by  C.  L. 
Sti^^ts  at  Leipsic,  in  1829^  in  a  work  entitled 
Udier  die  Kirche  der  hetUgen  Kuniaunde  zu 
RoMUz  und  die  StetnmetzhiUU  daselbat  ^  An 
abstract  of  tiiese  Ordinances,  with  critical 
comparisons  with  other  Constitutions,  was 
published  by  Kloss  in  his  IXe  Freimayrerei  in 
threr  wahren  Bedeutuna,  The  Torgau  Or- 
dinances are  important  because,  with  those  of 
Strasburg.  they  are  the  only  auwentic  Consti- 
tutions of  the  German  Stone-Masons  extant 
except  the  Brother-Book  of  1563. 

Tormbta,  Josepli*  A  Franciscan  monk, 
who  in  1751  was  the  censor  and  reviser  of  the 
Inquisition  in  Spain.  Torrubia,  that  he  might 
be  the  better  enabled  to  carry  into  effect  a 
persecution  of  the  Freemasons,  obtained  imder 
an  assumed  name,  and  in  the  character  of  a 
secular  priest,  initiation  into  one  of  the  Lodges, 
having  first  received  from  the  Grand  Peni- 
tentiary a  dispensation  for  the  act,  and  an 
absolution  from  the  oath  of  secrecy.  Having* 
tiius  acquired  an  exact  list  of  the  Lodges  in 
Spain,  and  the  names  of  their  members,  he 
caused  hundreds  of  Masons  to  be  arrested  and 
punished,  and  succeeded  in  having  the  Order 
prohibited  by  a  decree  of  King  Ferdinand 
Vl.  Torrubia  combined  in  his  character  the 
bigotry  of  the  priest  and  the  villainy  of  the 
traitor. 

Tonnioily  M»  A  Frenchman  and  Free- 
mason, who  had  been  invited  into  Spain  by 
the  government  in  order  to  establish  a  manu- 
factory of  brass  buttons,  and  to  instruct  the 
Sjianish  workmen.  La  1757  he  was  arrested 
bv  the  Inquisition  on  the  charse  of  being  a 
freemason,  and  of  having  invited  his  pupils  to 
join  the  Institution.  He  was  sentenced  to 
imprisonment  for  one  year,  after  which  he  was 
banished  from  Spain^  being  conducted  under 
an  escort  to  the  frontiers  of  France.  Toumon 
was  indebted  for  this  clemency  to  his  want  of 
firmness  and  fidelity  to  the  Order — ^he  having 
solemnly  abjured  it,  and  promised  never  asain 
to  attend  its  assemblies.  liorente,  in  his  1li»' 
tory  of  the  InauinUon,  gives  an  account  of 
Toumon's  trial. 

Tow,  Cable.    See  Cable  Tow, 

Tower,  Decree  of  the.  (Grade  de  la  Toiar.) 
A  name  sometimes  given  to  the  Second  Degree 
of  the  Royal  Order  of  Scotland. 

Towtf  of  Babd.    See  Babd, 

Town,  Salem.  The  Rev.  Salem  Town, 
LL.D.,  was  bom  at  Belchertown,  in  the  State 
of  Massachusetts,  March  5,  1779.  He  re- 
ceived a  classical  education,  and  obtained  at 
oolkiEe  Uie  degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  and  later 


in  life  that  of  Doctor  of  Laws.  For  some 
vears  he  was  the  Principal  of  an  academy,  and 
his  writings  give  the  evidence  that  he  was  en- 
dowed with  more  than  ordinary  cJ[)ilitie8.  He 
was  ardently  attached  to  Freemasonry,  and 
was  for  many  years  Grand  Chaplain  of  the 
Grand  Lodge  and  Grand  Chapter,  and  Grand 
Prelate  of  the  Grand  Commanderv  of  New 
York.  In  1818  he  public^ed  a  small  work,  of 
two  hundred  and  eighty-three  pages,  entitled 
A  System  of  Speculative  Masonry.  This  work 
is  of  course  tinjged  with  all  the  legendary  ideas 
of  the  origin  of  the  Institution  which  pre- 
vailed at  that  period,, and  would  not  now  be 
accepted  as  authoritative;  but  it  contains, 
outside  of  its  historical  errors,  maiw  valuable 
and  suggestive  thou^ts.  Bro.  Town  was 
highly  respected  for  nis  many  virtues,  the 
consistency  of  his  life,  and  his  unwearied  de- 
votion to  the  Masonic  Order.  He  died  at 
Greencastle,  Indiana,  February  24^  1864,  at 
the  ripe  age  of  eighty-nine  years. 

Townshend,  Simeon.  The  putative  au- 
thor of  a  book  entitled  ObservaJtume  and  /n- 
tjuiries  rdatina  to  the  Brotherhood  of  the  Free 
iiaeone,  whicn  is  said  to  have  been  printed  at 
London  in  1712.  Boileau,  Levdsque,  Thory, 
Oliver,  and  Kloss  mention  it  by  name.  None 
of  them,  however,  appear  to  have  seen  it. 
Kloss  calls  it  a  douotful  book.  If  such  a  work 
is  in  existence,  it  will  be  a  valuable  and  much 
needed  contribution  to  the  condition  of  Ma- 
sonry in  the  south  of  England  just  before  the 
revival,  and  may  tend  to  settle  some  mooted 
questions.  Levdsque  (Apergu,  p.  47)  a&ys  he 
has  consulted  it;  but  his  manner  of  referring 
to  it  throws  suspicion  on  the  statement,  and 
it  is  doubtful  if  he  ever  saw  it. 

Tradng-Board.  The  same  as  a  Float' 
Cloth,  which  see. 

Trade-Gilds.    SeeOHda. 

Tradition.  There  are  two  kinds  of  tradi- 
tions in  Masonry:  First,  those  whicJi  detail 
events,  either  historically,  authentic  in  part, 
or  in  whole,  or  consisting  altogether  of  arbi- 
trary fiction,  and  intended  simjply  to  convey 
an  allogorical  or  symbolic  meaning;  and  sec- 
ondly, of  traditions  which  refer  to  customs  and 
usages  of  the  Fraternity,  especially  in  matters 
of  ntual  observance. 

The  first  class  has  already  been  discussed 
in  this  work  in  the  article  on  Legend,  to  which 
the  reader  is  referred.  The  second  class  is 
now  to  be  considered. 

The  traditions  which  control  and  direct  the 
usages  of  the  Fraternity  constitute  its  un- 
written law,  and  are  almost  wholly  applicable 
to  its  ritual,  although  they  are  sometimes  of 
usain  the  interpretation  of  doubtful  points  in 
its  written  law.  Between  the  written  and  the 
unwritten  law,  the  latter  is  alwa^  paramount. 
This  is  evident  from  the  definition  of  a  tra- 
dition as  it  is  dven  by  the  monk  Vincent  of 
Lerins:  "Quod  semper,  quod  ubique.  quod 
ab  omnibus  traditum  est'';  i.  e.,  tradition  is 
that  which  has  been  handed  down  at  all  times, 
and  in  all  places,  and  by  aU  persons.  The  law 
which  thus  has  antiquity,  universality,  and 
common  consent  for  its  suppcxrt,  must  override 
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all  subsequent  laws  which  are  modem,  looal, 
and  have  only  partial  agreement. 

It  is  then  important  that  those  traditions  of 
Masonrv  which  prescribe  its  ritual  observances 
and  its  landmarks  should  be  thoroughly  un- 
derstood, becsMse  it  is  only  by  attention  to 
them  that  uniformity  in  the  esoteric  instruc- 
tion and  work  of  the  Order  can  be  preserved. 

Cicero  has  wisely  said  that  a  well-consti- 
tuted commonwealth  must  be  governed  not 
by  the  written  law  alone,  but  also  by  the  un- 
written law  or  tradition  and  usage;  and  this  is 
especially  the  case,  because  the  written  law. 
however  perspicuous  it  may  be,  can  be  diverted 
into  vanous  senses,  unless  the  repubUc  is 
maintained  and  preserved  by  its  usages  and 
traditions,  which,  although  mute  and  as  it 
were  dead,  yet  speak  with  a  living  voice,  and 
give  the  true  interpretation  of  that  which  is 
written. 

This  axiom  is  not  less  true  in  Masonry  than 
it  is  in  a  commonwealth.  No  matter  what 
changes  may  be  made  in  its  statutes  and  regu- 
lations of  t(><lay  and  its  recent  customs,  there 
is  no  danger  of  losing  the  identity  of  its  modem 
with  its  ancient  form  and  spirit  while  its  trar 
ditions  are  recogmrod  and  maintained. 

Itemplng  Masons.  Unworthy  members 
of  the  Order,  who,  using  their  pnvile^  for 
interested  purooses,  traveling  from  city  to 
city  and  from  Lodge  to  Lodge,  that  they  may 
seek  relief  by  tales  of  fictitious  distress,  have 
been  called  ''tramping  Masons."  The  true 
brother  i^ould  ever  obtain  assistance;  the 
tramper  should  be  driven  from  the  door  of 
every  Lodge  or  the  house  of  every  Manon 
where  he  a&eks  to  intrude  his  imposture. 

Transfer  of  Warrant.  The  English  Con- 
stitutions (Rule  221)  enact  that  ''No  warrant 
can  be  transfeired  under  any  circumstances." 
Similarly  the  Scotch  Constitution  (Rule  148) 
says  "A  Charter  cannot  be  transferred  under 
any  circumstances." 

Transient  Brethren.  Masons  who  do  not 
reside  in  a  particular  place,  but  only  tempo- 
rarily visit  it,  are  called  "transient  brethren." 
They  are,  if  worthy,  to  be  cordially  welcomed, 
but  are  never  to  be  admitted  into  a  Lodge 
until,  after  the  proper  precautions,  they  have 
been  proved  to  be  "true  and  trusty."  This 
usage  of  hospitality  has  the  authority  of  aU 
the  Old  Constitutions,  which  are  careful  to 
inculcate  it.  Thus  the  Lansdowne  MS. 
charges  "that  every  Mason  receive  or  cherish 
Strange  Fellows  when  they  come  over  the 
oountrey,  and  sett  them  on  worke  if  they  will 
worke,  as  the  manner  is,  (that  is  to  say)  if  the 
Mason  have  any  moulde  stone  in  his  place,  on 
worke;  and  if  he  have  none,  the  Mason  snail 
refresh  him  with  monej  unto  the  next  Lodge." 

Although  Speculative  Masons  no  lon^ 
visit  Lodges  for  the  sake  of  work  or  wages,  the 
usa^e  of  our  Operative  predecessors  has  been 
spiritualized  in  our  s^boHc  system.  Hence 
visitors  are  often  invited  to  take  a  part  in  the 
labors  of  the  Lodge,  and  receive  their  portion 
of  the  li^t  and  truth  which  constitute  the 
symbolic  pay  of  a  Speculative  Mason. 

Translnon   Period.    Findel   c^   that 


period  in  the  histor^r  of  Masonry,  when  it  was 
gradually  changing  its  character  from  that  of 
an  Operative  to  that  of  a  Speculative  society, 
"the  Transition  Period."  It  beg^n  in  1600, 
and  terminated  in  1717  by  the  establishment 
of  the  Grand  Lod^  of  England  in  London, 
after  which,  says  Fmdel  ( Hist.,  English  trans- 
lation, p.  131),  "modem  Freemasonry  was  now 
to  be  taught  as  a  spirituaUzing  art,  and  i^e 
Fraternity  of  Operative  Masons  was  exalted 
to  a  Brotherhood  of  symbolic  builders,  who,  in 
the  place  of  visible,  perishable  temples,  are 
engaged  in  the  erection  of  that  one,  mvisible, 
etornal  temple  of  the  heart  and  mind." 

Transmission,  Cbmrt^  of.  A  deed  said 
to  have  been  granted  by  James  de  Molay, 
just  before  his  death,  to  Mark  Larmenius,  by 
which  he  transmitted  to  him  and  to  his  suc- 
cessors the  office  of  Grand  Master  of  the  Tem- 
plars. It  is  the  foundation-deed  of  the 
"Order  of  the  Temple."  After  having  dis- 
appeared for  many  years  it  was  rediscovered 
and  purchased  by  Bro.  F.  I.  W.  Crowe  of  Chi- 
chester, England,  who  thought  it  too  im- 
gortant  and  valuable  to  remain  in  private 
ands,  and  it  is  now  in  the  possession  of  the 
Great  Priory  of  England.  It  is  written  in  a 
Latin  cipher  on  a  large  folio  sheet  of  i)arch- 
ment.  The  outward  appearance  of  the  docu- 
ment is  of  great  antiquity,  but  it  lacks 
internal  evidence  of  authenticit  v.  It  is,  there- 
fore, by  most  authorities,  considered  a  forgery. 
(See  Tem^f  Order  cf  the.) 

Trapplsts,  Order  of  Bellgioas.  An  order 
founded  by  that  devotee  of  secret  organissr 
tions,  Count  La  Perche,  in  1140. 

Travel.  In  the  gymboUc  language  of  Ma- 
sonry^ a  Mason  always  travels  from  west  to 
east  m  search  of  light — ^he  travels  from  the 
lofty  tower  of  Babel,  where  language  was  con- 
founded and  Masonry  lost,  to  the  threshing- 
floor  of  Oman  the  Jebusite,  where  langniage 
was  restored  and  Masonry  found.  The  Mas- 
ter Mason  also  travels  into  foreign  countries 
in  search  of  wases.  All  this  is  pure  symbol- 
ism, unintelligible  in  any  other  sense.  For  its 
intc^retation,  aee  Foreign  Country  and  Tkreshr 
in^loor. 

Traveling  Masons.  There  is  no  portion 
of  the  history  of  the  Order  so  interesting  to  the 
Masonic  scholar  as  that  which  is  embraced  by 
the  Middle  Ages  of  Christendom,  b^inning 
with  about  the  toith  century,  when  the  whole 
of  civilized  Europe  was  perambulated  by  those 
associations  of  workmen,  who  passea  from 
coimtry  to  country  and  from  city  to  city  under 
the  name  of  "  Travelii^  Masons,"  for  the  pui^ 
pose  of  erecting  religious  edifices.  There  is 
not  a  country  ofEurope  which  does  not  at  this 
day  contain  honorable  evidences  of  the  skill 
and  industry  of  our  Masonic  ancestors.  I 
therefore  propose,  in  the  present  article,  to 
give  a  brief  sketch  of  the  origin,  the  progress, 
and  the  character  of  these  traveling  architects. 

Mr.  George  Godwin,  in  a  lecture  published 
in  the  Builder  (vol.  ix.,  p.  463),  says:  "There 
are  few  points  m  the  Middle  Ages  more  pleas- 
ing to  look  back  upon  than  the  existence  of  the 
associated  Masons;  they  are  the  bright  spoi 
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In  the  general  darknesB  of  that  period,  the 
patch  of  verdure  when  all  around  is  barren." 

C\a,YeL  in  his  Histoire  PiUoresQue  de  la 
Franc-Maconnerie,  has  traced  the  organisa- 
tion €d  these  associations  to  the  ''collegia 
artificum."  or  collies  of  artisans,  which  were 
instituted  at  Rome,  by  Numa,  in  the  year 
B.C.  714,  and  whose  members  were  ori^pnally 
Gred&B.  imported  by  this  lawgiver  for  the  pur- 
pose ot  embellishing  the  city  over  which  he 
reigned.  They  continued  to  exist  as  well- 
established  corporations  throughout  aU  the 
succeeding  years  of  the  kingdom,  the  republic, 
and  the  empire.  (See  Roman  CoUeQea  ojf 
Artificers.) 

These  "sodalitates,"  or  fraternities,  began, 
upon  the  invasion  of  the  barbarians,  to  decline 
in  numbers,  in  respectabihtv,  and  in  power. 
But  on  the  conversion  of  tne  whole  empire, 
they,  or  others  of  a  similar  character,  b^;an 
agam  to  flourish.  The  priests  of  the  Chris- 
tian church  became  their  patrons,  and  under 
their  guidance  they  devoted  themselves  to  the 
building  of  churches  and  monasteries.  In  the 
tenth  century,  they  were  established  as  a  free 
gild  or  corporation  in  Lombardy.  For  when, 
after  the  aecline  and  fall  of  the  empire,  the 
city  of  Rome  was  abandoned  by  its  sovereigns 
for  other  secondary  cities  of  Italy,  such  as 
Milan  and  Ravenna,  and  new  courts  and  new 
capitaki  were  formed^  the  kingdom  of  Lom- 
bardy sprang  into  existence  as  the  great  cen- 
ter of  all  energy  in  trade  and  indus^,  and  of 
refinement  in  art  and  literature.  CJomo  was 
a  free  republic  to  which  many  fled  during  the 
invasions  of  the  Vandals  ana  Goths.  It  was 
in  Lombardy,  as  a  consequence  of  the  great 
center  of  life  from  Rome,  imd  the  development 
not  only  of  commercial  business,  but  of  all 
sorts  oi  trades  and  handicrafts,  that  the  cor^ 
porations  known  as  gilds  were  first  organized. 

Among  the  arts  practised  hy^  the  Lombards, 
that  of  building  held  a  preemment  rank.  And 
Muratori  tells  us  that  the  inhabitants  of 
Como,  a  principal  city  of  Lombardy.  Italy, 
had  become  so  sui>erior  as  masons,  that  the 
appellation  of  Magistri  Comacini,  or  Masters 
from  Como,  had  become  generic  to  all  of  the 
profession. 

Mr.  Hope,  in  his  Historical  Euay  on  Arckir 
tedtars,  has  treated  this  subject  almost  ex- 
haustively.   He  says: 

"  We  caxmot  then  wonder  that,  at  a  period 
when  artificers  and  artists  of  every  dass,  from 
those  of  the  most  mechanical,  to  those  of  the 
most  intellectual  nature,  formed  themselves 
into  exclusive  corporations,  architects — ^whose 
art  may  be  said  to  offer  the  most  exact  medium 
between  those  of  the  most  urgent  necessity, 
and  those  of  mere  ornament,  or,  indeed,  in  its 
wide  span  to  embrace  both--8hould,  above  all 
otiiers,  have  associated  themselves  into  simi- 
lar bodies,  whidi,  in  conformity  to  the  general 
style  of  such  corporations,  assumed  that  of 
Free  and  Accepted  Masons,  and  was  composed 
of  those  members  who,  after  a  regular  passage 
throu^  the  different  fixed  stages  of  api)ren- 
tiocship,  were  received  as  masten,  and  entitled 
to  exeroae  the  profession  on  their  own  account. 


''In  an  age,  however,  in  which  lay  individ- 
uals, from  tne  lowest  subject  to  the  sovereign 
himself,  seldom  built  except  for  mere  shelter 
and  safety — seldom  sought,  nay,  rather 
avoided,  in  their  dwellings  an  elegance  which 
might  lessen  their  security;  in  which  even  the 
community  collectively,  m  its  public  and  gen- 
eral capacity,  divided  into  component  parts 
less  numerous  and  less  varied,  requirea  not 
those  numerous  public  edifices  which  we  pos- 
sess either  for  business  or  pleasure;  thus, 
when  neither  domestic  nor  civic  architecture 
of  any  sort  demanded  great  ability  or  afforded 
great  emplovment,  churches  and  monasteries 
were  the  only  buildings  required  to  combine 
extent  and  el^^ance,  and  sacred  architecture 
alone  could  furnish  an  extensive  field  for  the 
exercise  of  ^eat  skill,  Lombardy  itsetf ,  opu- 
lent and  thriving  as  it  was,  compared  to  other 
countries,  soon  became  nearly  saturated  with 
the  requisite  edifices,  and  unable  to  give  these 
companies  of  Free  and  Accepted  Masons  a 
longer  continuance  of  sufficient  custom,  or  to 
render  the  further  maintenance  of  their  ex- 
clusive privileges  of  great  benefit  to  them  at 
home.  But  if,  to  the  south  of  the  Alps,  an 
earlier  civilization  had  at  last  caused  the  num- 
ber of  architects  to  exceed  that  of  new  build- 
ings wanted,  it  fared  otherwise  in  the  north  of 
Europe,  where  a  gradually  spreading  Chris- 
tianity began  on  every  side  to  produce  a  want 
of  sacred  edifices,  of  churches  and  monaster- 
ies, to  design  which  architects  existed  not  on 
the  spot. 

''Those  Italian  corporations  of  builders, 
therefore,  whose  services  ceased  to  be  neces- 
sary in  the  countries  where  they  had  arisen,  now 
began  to  look  abroad  towards  those  northern 
climes  for  that  employment  which  they  no 
longer  found  at  home:  and  a  certain  number 
united  and  formed  themselves  into  a  single 
greater  association,  or  fraternity,  which  pro- 
posed to  seek  for  occupation  beyond  its  native 
land;  and  in  any  ruder  foreign  region,  however 
remote,  where  new  religious  edifices  and  skilful 
artists  to  erect  them,  were  wanted  to  offer 
Uieir  services,  and  bend  their  stejM  to  under- 
take the  work." 

From  Lombardy  they  passed  beyond  the 
Alpa  into  all  the  countries  where  Chnstianity, 
but  recently  established,  required  the  erection 
of  churches.  A  monopolv  was  granted  to 
them  for  the  erection  of  aU  religious  edifices; 
they  were  declared  independent  of  the  sover- 
eigns in  whose  donunions  they  might  be  tem- 
porarily residing,  and  subject  omy  to  their 
own  private  laws;  they  were  permitted  to  reg- 
ulate the  amojunt  of  their  wages;  were  ex- 
empted from  all  kinds  of  taxation;  and  no 
Mason,  not  belongiag  to  their  association,  was 
permitted  to  compete  with  or  oppose  them  in 
the  pursuit  of  employment. 

'  After  filling  the  Continent  with  cathedrals, 
parochial  churches,  and  monasteries,  and  in- 
creasing their  own  numbers  by  accessions  of 
new  members  from  all  the  countries  in  which 
they  had  been  laboring,  they  passed  over  into 
England,  and  there  introduced  theur  peculiar 
style  of  buildin|(.    Thence  they  traveled  tp 
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Scotland,  and  there  have  rendered  thdr  exist- 
ence ever  memorable  by  establishing^  in  the 
parish  of  Ealwinning,  where  they  were  erecting 
an  abbey,  the  germ  of  Scottish  Freemasonry, 
which  DM  regularly  descended  through  the 
Grand  Lodge  of  Scotland  to  the  present  day. 

Mr.  Hope  accounts  for  the  introduction  of 
non-workinj^  or  unprofessional  members  into 
these  associations  by  a  theory  which  is  con- 
firmed by  contemporary  history.    He  says: 

"(Xten  obliged,  from  regions  the  most  dis- 
tant, singly  to  seek  the  common  place  of  ren- 
desvous  and  departure  of  the  troop,  or  singly 
to  follow  its  earlier  detachments  to  places  <» 
employment  eaually  distant:  and  that,  at  an 
era  when  travellers  met  on  tne  road  every  ob- 
struction, and  no  convenience,  when  no  inns 
existed  at  which  to  purchase  hospitality^  but 
lords  dwelt  everywhere,  who  only  promDited 
their  tenants  from  wavlajrinff  the  traveller  be- 
cause thev  oonsidered  this,  like  kQling  game, 
one  of  their  own  exclusive  privileges;  the 
members  of  these  communities  contrived  to 
render  their  journeys  more  easy  and  safe,  by 
engaging  with  each  other,  and  perhaps  even, 
in'  many  places,  with  individuals  not  directly 
participating  in  their  profession,  in  compacts 
of  mutual  assistance,  hospitality  and  good  serv- 
ices, most  vahiable  to  men  so  circumstanced. 
They  endeavored  to  compensate  for  the  perils 
which  attended  their  expeditions,  by  institu- 
tions for  their  needy  or  disabled  brothers;  but 
lest  such  as  belonged  not  to  their  communities 
should  benefit  surreptitiously  by  these  ar- 
rangements for  its  advantac^,  they  framed 
signs  of  mutual  recognition,  as  carefuU^r  con- 
cealed from  the  knowledge  of  the  uninitiated, 
as  the  mysteries  of  their  art  themselves. 
Thus  supplied  with  whatever  could  facilitate 
such  distant  journeys  and  labors  as  they  con- 
templated, the  members  of  these  corporations 
were  ready  to  obey  any  summons  with  the  ut- 
most alacrity,  and  thejr  soon  received  the  en- 
couragement they  anticipated.  The  militia 
of  the  Church  of  Rome,  which  diffused  itself 
all  over  Europe  in  the  shape  of  missionaries,  to 
instruct  nations,  and  to  establish  their  aile- 
gianoe  to  the  Pope,  took  care  not  only  to  make 
them  feel  the  want  of  churches  and  monaster- 
ies, but  likewise  to  learn  the  manner  in  which 
the  want  might  be  supplied.  Indeed,  they 
themselves  generally  undertook  the  supply: 
and  it  may  be  asserted,  that  a  new  apostie  of 
the  Gospel  no  sooner  arrived  in  the  remotest 
opmer  of  Europe,  either  to  convert  the  inhab- 
itants to  Christianity,  or  to  introduce  among 
them  a  new  religious  order,  than  speedily  fol- 
lowed a  tribe  of  itinerant  Freemasons  to  back 
him,  and  to  provide  the  inhabitants  with  the 
necessary  places  of  worship  or  reception. 

"Thus  ushered  in,  by  their  intoior  arrange- 
ments assured  of  assistance  and  of  safety  on 
the  road,  and,  by  the  bulls  of  the  Pope  and  the 
support  of  his  ministers  abroad,  of  every  spe- 
cies of  immunity  and  preference  at  the  place 
of  their  destination,  bodies  of  Freemasons  dis- 
persed themselves  in  every  direction,  every 
day  began  to  advance  further,  and  to  proceed 
from  country  to  country,  to  tne  utmost  verge 


of  the  faithful,  in  order  to  answer  the  increasing 
demand  for  them,  or  to  seek  more  distant  cus- 
tom." 

The  government  of  these  fraternities,  wher- 
ever they  might  be  for  the  time  located,  was 
very  regular  and  uniform.  When  about  to 
commence  the  erection  of  a  religious  edifice, 
they  first  built  huts,  or,  as  they  were  termed, 
lodges,  in  the  vicinity,  in  which  they  resided 
for  the  sake  of  economy  as  well  as  convenience. 
It  is  from  these  that  uie  present  name  of  our 
places  of  meeting  is  derived.  Ovor  every  ten 
men  was  placed  a  warden,  who  paid  them 
wages,  ana  took  care  that  tnere  should  be  no 
needless  expenditure  of  materials  and  no  care- 
less loss  of  implements.  Over  the  whole,  a 
surveyor  or  master,  called  in  their  old  docu- 
ments "magister,"  presided,  and  directed  the 
general  labor. 

The  Abb6  Grandidi^.  in  a  letter  at  the  end 
of  the  Marquis  Luchet  s  Easai  mar  le8  lUun^ 
ini8,  has  quoted  from  the  ancient  r^^ster  of 
the  Masons  at  Strasbuig  the  regulations  of 
the  association  which  built  the  st>l^did  cathe- 
dral of  that  dty.  Its  great  rarity  renders  it 
difilcult  to  obtain  a  sight  of  the  original  work, 
but  the  HisUfire  PiUoreaque  of  Clavel  supplies 
the  most  prominent  details  of  aU  that  Gran- 
didier  has  preserved.  The  cathedral  of  Stras- 
burg  was  commenced  in  the  year  1277,  under 
the  direction  of  Erwin  of  Steinbach.  The 
Masons  who,  under  his  directions,  w»e  en- 
gaged in  the  construction  of  this  noblest  speci- 
men of  the  Gothic  style  of  architecture,  were 
divided  into  the  separate  ranks  of  Masters, 
Craftsmen,  and  Apprentices.  The  place 
where  they  assembled  was  called  a  ''hutte,"  a 
German  word  equivalent  to  our  T<^e^i«h  term 
lodge.  They  employed  the  implements  of 
masonry  as  emblems,  and  wore  them  as  in- 
signia. They  had  certain  mgpB  and  words  ot 
recognition^  and  received  their  new  members 
with  peculiar  and  secret  ceremonies,  admit- 
ting, as  has  already  been  said,  many  eminent 
persons,  and  especially  ecclesiastics,  who  were 
not  Operative  Masons,  but  who  gave  to  them 
their  patronage  and  protection. 

The  fraternity  of  Strasburs  became  cele- 
brated throughout  Germany,  tneir  superiority 
was  acknowled^d  by  the  kindred  associations, 
and  they  in  time  received  the  appellation  or 
the  ''haupt  hutte,"  or  Grand  Lodge,  and  ex- 
ercised 8uprema(nr  over  the  huUen  ci  Suabia, 
Hesse,  Bavaria,  Franconia^  Saxony,  Thurin- 

S'a,  and  the  countries  bordering  on  the  river 
[oeelle.  The  Masters  of  these  several  Lodges 
assembled  at  Ratisbon  in  1459,  and  on  the 
25th  of  April  Contracted  an  act  of  union,  de- 
claring the  chief  of  the  Strasburg  Cathedral 
the  only  and  perpetual  Grand  Mlaster  of  the 
Gemenl  Fratermty  of  Freemasons  of  Ger- 
many. This  act  of  union  was  definitely 
adopted  and  promulgated  at  a  meeting  held 
soon  afterwara  at  Strasburg. 

Similar  institutions  existed  in  France  and 
in  Switserland,  for  wherever  Christianity  had 
penetrated,  there  churches  and  cathedrals 
were  to  be  built,  and  the  Traveling  Freema- 
sons hastened  to  undertake  the  labor. 
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They  entered  England  and  Scotland  at  an 
early  period.  Whatever  may  be  thou^t  of 
the  authenticity  of  the  York  and  Kilwinning 
legends,  there  is  ample  evidence  of  the  exist- 
ence of  oiguused  associations,  gQds,  or  cor- 
porations (M  Operative  Masons  at  an  ^och 
not  long  after  their  departure  from  Lom- 
bardy.  From  that  penod,  the  fraternity, 
with  various  intermissions^  continued  to  pur- 
sue their  labors,  and  constructed  many  edmces 
which  still  remain  as  monuments  of  tneir  skill 
as  workmen  and  their  taste  as  architects. 
Ejngs,  in  many  instances,  became  their  pa- 
trons, and  their  labors  were  superintended  oy 
powerful  noblemen  and  eminent  prelates,  who, 
tor  this  purpose,  were  admitted  as  members 
<tf  the  fraternity.  Many  of  the  old  Charges 
for  the  better  government  of  their  Lodges 
have  been  preserved,  and  are  still  to  be  found 
in  our  Books  of  Constitutions,  every  line  of 
which  indicates  that  they  were  originally 
drawn  up  for  associations  strictly  and  exclu- 
sively operative  in  their  character. 

In  glandnf  over  the  history  of  this  singular 
body  of  architects,  we  are  struck  with  several 
important  peculiarities. 

in  the  first  place,  they  were  strictlv  ecclesi- 
astical in  their  constitution.  The  rope,  the 
supreme  pontiff  of  the  Church,  was  their  pa- 
tron and  protector.  They  were  supported 
and  encouraged  by  bishops  and  abbots,  and 
hence  their  doief  employment  appears  to  have 
been  in  the  construction  of  rehgious  edifices. 

Thejr  were  originally  all  operatives.  But 
the  artisans  of  that  period  were  not  educated 
men,  and  they  were  compelled  to  seek  among 
the  cleri^,  the  oidy  men  of  learning,  for  those 
whose  wisdom  might  contrive,  and  whose  cul- 
tivated taste  might  adorn,  the  plans  which 
they,  by  their  practical  skill,  were  to  carry 
into  efiPect.  Hence  the  germ  of  that  Specu- 
lative Masonry  which,  once  dividing  the  char- 
acter of  the  fraternity  with  the  Operative,  now 
completely  occupies  it,  to  the  entire  exclusion 
of  the  latter.* 

But  lastly,  from  the  circumstance  of  their 
union  and  concert  arose  a  uniformity  of  design 
in  all  the  public  buildings  of  that  period — a 
uniformity  so  remarkable  as  to  find  its  explan- 
ation only  in  the  fact  that  their  construction 
was  committed  throughout  the^  whole  of  Eu- 
rope, if  not  always  to  the  same  individuals,  at 
least  to  members  of  the  same  association. 
The  remarks  of  Mr.  Hope  on  this  subject  are 
wen  worthy  of  perusal.  "The  architects  of 
all  the  sacred  edifices  of  the  Latin  church, 
wherever  such  arose, — ^north,  south,  east,  or 
west, — thus  derived  their  science  from  the 

*  There  probably  never  was  a  time  when  the 
Operative  Masoiui  did  not  furnish  the  archi- 
tect. When  an  ecclesiastic  performed  this 
function  it  was  an  exception,  and  there  were 
few  of  them.  The  profession  of  the  architect 
seems  to  have  been  a  distinct  profession  since 
Theoderio  established  himself  at  Ravemia  (493), 
and  appointed  an  official  architect.  All  throuui 
tbe  Lombard  period  and  at  all  later  periods  the 
architect  or  Master  was  distinctive. 
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same  central  school;  obeyed  in  their 
the  same  hierarchv;  were  directed  in  t£eir 
constructions  by  the  same  principles  of  pro- 
priety and  taste;  kept  up  with  each  other,  in 
the  most  distant  parts  to  which  thc^  might  be 
sent,  the  most  constant  corresponaence;  and 
renaered  every  minute  improvement  the  prop- 
erty of  the  whole  body  and  a  new  conquest  of 
the  art.  The  result  of  this  unanimity  was, 
that  at  each  successive  pcoiod  of  the  monastic 
dynasty,  on  whatever  point  a  new  church  or 
new  monastery  might  be  erected,  it  resembled 
all  those  raised  at  the  same  period  in  ever^ 
other  place,  however  distant  from  it.  as  if 
both  had  been  built  in  the  same  place  by  the 
same  artist.  For  instance,  we  find,  at  partic- 
ular epochs,  churches  as  far  distant  from  eadi 
other  as  the  north  of  Scotland  and  the  south 
of  Italy,  to  be  minutelv  similar  in  all  the  es- 
sential chsuracteristics. 

In  conclusion,  we  may  remark,  that  the 
world  is  indebted  to  this  association  for  the 
introduction  of  the  Gothic^  or,  as  it  has  lately 
been  denominated,  the  pointed  style  of  archi- 
tecture. This  style — so  different  from  the 
Greek  and  Roman  orders,  whose  pointed  arches 
and  minute  tracery  distinguish  the  solemn 
temples  of  the  olden  time,  and  whose  ruins 
arrest  the  attention  and  claim  Uie  admiration 
of  the  spectator — ^has  been  universally  ac- 
knowlec^d  to  be  the  invention  of  the  Tiravel- 
ing  Frecxmasons  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

And  it  is  to  this  association  of  Operative  ar- 
tists that,  by  gradual  changes  into  a  specula- 
tive system,  we  are  to  trace  the  fVeemasons  of 
the  present  day. 

TraveNng  Wamnts*  Warrants  under 
which  military  Lodges  are  organised,  and  so 
called  because  the  Lodges  which  act  under 
them  are  permitted  to  travel  from  place  to 
place  with  the  resiments  to  which  they  are 
attached.    (See  MilUcary  Lodges,) 

Tnivenoly  Louis.  A  sealous  and  devoted 
French  Mason  of  much  ability,  who  wrote 
several  Masonic  works,  which  were  published 
under  the  assumed  name  of  Leonard  Gabanon. 
The  most  valuable  of  his  productions  is  one 
entitled  Cateckisme  dea  Franca^Macona,  pr^ 
c&ii  d^vn  Ahr6g4  de  VHisUrire  d^Adaram,  etc.^ 
published  at  Paris  in  1743. 

Treasure,  Incomiianible*  This  was  « 
phrase  of  mystical  import  with  the  alchemists 
and  Hermetic  philosophers.  Pemetty  (DiO' 
Honnaire  Mytho-HermiUque)  thus  dennes  it: 
"The  incomparable  treasure  is  the  powder  of 
projection,  the  source  of  all  that  is  good,  since 
it  procures  unbounded  riches,  and  a  long  life, 
without  in&rmities,  to  enjoy  them."  The 
"powder  of  projection"  was  the  instrument  by 
which  they  expected  to  attain  to  the  full  per- 
fection of  their  work.  What  was  this  incom- 
parable treasure  was  the  great  secret  of  the 
Hermetic  philosophers.  They  concealed  the 
true  object  of  their  art  under  a  svmbolic  lan- 
guage. "Believest  thou,  O  fool,"  says  Arte- 
phius,  one  of  them,  "that  we  plainly  teach  this 
secret  of  secrets,  taking;  our  words  according 
to  their  literal  signification?  "  But  we  do  know 
that  it  was  not,  as  the  world  supposed,  the 
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bwismut&tionof  met&lB,  or  the  diwOTCTyof  an 
dixir  (rf  life,  but  the  aoQuiation  of  Divine  truth. 

Maii;^  of  the  high  degrees  which  were  fab- 
ricated m  the  laat  century  were  founded  on  the 
Hermetic  pbiloaophy;  and  they,  too,  bor- 
rowed from  it  the  idea  of  an  incomparable 
treasure.  Thus  in  the  ultimate  degree  of  the 
Council  of  Emperms  of  the  East  and  West, 
irtiioh  d^ree  became  afterward  the  Sublime 
Prince  of  the  Royal  Secret  of  the  Scottiab 
Rite,  we  find  this  very  expreaaion.  In  the  old 
French  rituals  we  meet  with  thia  sentence: 
"  Let  us  now  offer  to  the  invincible  Xerxes  our 
sacred  ineomptratlt  treasure,  and  we_  shall 
succeed  victoriously."  And  out  of  the  initial 
letters  of  the  words  of  this  sentence  in  the 
<»iginal  FKnoh  they  fabricated  the  three  moat 
important  words  of  ^  degree. 

This  "incomparabte  treasure"  is  la  the 
Hasons  preoiem  what  it  was  to  the  Hermetic 
phikieophers — Divine  Truth.  "As  for  the 
lYeasure,"  says  one  of  these  books  (the 
Lwnot  dt  Lamine,  cited  by  Hitchcock'],  "it 
is  not  yet  discovered,  but  it  is  very  near/' 

Trawnnr.  An  officer,  found  in  all  M»- 
sonio  bodies,  whoee  duty  it  is  to  take  charge 
of  the  funds  and  pay  them  out  under  proper 
regulations.  He  is  simply  the  banker  of  the 
Lmlge  or  Chapter,  and  has  nothing  to  do  with 


the  collection  of  money,  which  should  be  made 
by  the  Secretary.  He  is  an  elective  officer. 
Ise  Treasurer'a  jewel  is  a  fc^,  as  a  symbol 


that  he  controls  the  chest  of  toe  Lodge, 
pontion  in  the  Lod^  is  on  the  right  of  the 
Wonhifrful  Master,  m  front. 

TreuvrWt  Gnnd.     See  Grand  Treamrer. 

TKMOrer,  Hwmetic  {Trigorier  her' 
mtUque.)  A  degree  in  the  manuscript  cotleo- 
tjon  of  Penvret.  Thia  collection  contains 
^riit  other  degrees  with  a  similar  title,  namely: 
ImistriouB  Treasurer,  Treaeurer  of  Paracelsus, 
l^easurer  of  Solomon,  Treasurer  of  the  Ma- 
sonic Mystwies,  Treasure-  of  the  Number  7, 
Sublime  Treasurer,  Depoeit«r  of  the  Key  of 
the  Qraikd  Work,  and,  lastly,  one  with  the 
■modiloquent  tiUe  of  Grand  and  Sublime 
Treasurer,  or  Depositor  of  the  Gteat  Solomon, 
Faithful  Ouaidian  of  Jehovah. 

nedlc.  The  Mn^  highest  in  rank  in  the 
Scandinavian  mystenes. 

I^ee  Alphabet.  There  are  alphabets  used 
among  the  Persians  and  Arabs  at  the  present 
day  as  secret  ciphers,  which  it  can  scaively  be 
doubted  were  original,  and  ogee  ago  adopted 
and  reoc^ised  as  the  ordinary  buameffl  mode 
of  communication  among  men.  Among  these 
the  Tree  Alphabet  is  the  most  common.  The 
Philosopher  Dioscorides  wrote  several  works 
on  ttie  subject  of  trees  and  herbs,  and  made 
TOominent  the  secret  characters  of  this  alpha- 
net,  which  became  known  by  his  name,  and 


mwiber  of  branches  on  either  side  of  the  tree; 
thus,  the  TH  is  recosniiable  from  the  SH, 
notwithstanding  each  has  three  limbs  on  the 
Idt  hand  of  the  stem  or  trunk,  by  the  one  hav- 
ing six  and  the  other  seven  branches  on  the 
righ^band  side* 


d  their  rdotive  values: 

ATHW.H  TLB  SHXI. 

The  characters  in  the  lower  line  ^ven  above 
are  the  relative  value,  and  known  as  the  Al- 
phabet of  Hermes  or  Mercury. 


peoples  in  tne  earliest  ages  of  the  world  is  ^t 
to  be  overlooked  in  the  multitude  of  suc- 
ceeding beliefs,  to  which  it  gave  many  of  its 
forms  and  ceremonies,  and  with  which  it  be- 
came materially  blenaed.  In  fact.  Tree  and 
Serpent  Worsnip  were  combined  ahnoet 
at  their  inception.  80  )irominent  a  position 
does  Tree- Worship  take  in  the  opinion  of  FiT- 
gUBSon,  in  hie  absorbing  work  on  Tree  and  Ser~ 
pent  Worikipi  that  he  designates  the  l^ee  aa 
the  first  of  Faiths;  andaddsthat  "tonKb«fore 
the  Theban  gods  existed.  Tree  and  Seipent 
Faiths  flourished.  The  Methidy  tree  was 
brought  into  the  later  religion,  to  shade  with 
holy  reverence  the  tomb  of  Osiris;  the  Syca- 
more was  holy  to  Netpe,  and  the  Peraea  to 
Athor,  whilst  the  Tamarisk  played  an  impor- 
tant part  in  all  the  rites  &ad  ceremonies  of 
Osiris  and  leis:  and  all  who  are  orthodox  will 
acknowledge  that  Abram  seemed  to  o 


diat  he  could  not  worship  his  Jove  till  he  had 
planted  his  grove  and  digged  a  well  (Gen.  xxi. 
33).  His  Cmk  or  'Terebinth,'  or  turpentine 
tree,  on  the  plains  of  Macnre,  was  commonly 
worshiped  till  the  fourth  century  a.  c,  and  it 
is  revered  by  Jews  to  the  present  hour.  And 
again:  "That  long  ere  Buddha  or  his  saints 
were  represented  by  images  and  adored,  Ions 
ere  the  caves  and  temples  of  that  fiutb  had 
sanctuaries  for  holy  relics,  the  first  aduai  tym- 
bol^sorihiv  he  can  trace  u  that  of  the  Bo  tree, 
which  he  describes  as  upon  a  haa-rdi^  in  a  cav« 
called  the  Jodea-Gopa  (Katak,  Bengal),  prov^ 
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ing  bow  eari;  thst  womhip  was  introduced,  and 
how  pre-eminent  it  waa  among  the  BuddWta 
of  those  days";  and  says  J.  G.  R-Forloiv.  in 
his  BiDerso/Life,  orFaiikt  ofMan,"h^ore  Vedie 
days;  and  can  be  found  in  almost  every  cave 
and  temple  allied  to  the  Fballic  faith  as  cer- 
tainly as  can  be  found  ever  standing  at  the 
entrance  til  these  'Houses  of  God '  tbe  Fballic 
pillar  or  pillars.  It  ie  the  old  story  whether 
we  tum  to  Solomon's  t«nip1e,  1000  b.  c,  ta  to 
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tbe  Karli  Buddbist  temples,  which  gaie  down 
upon  UB  from  Bomb^  U>  Poona,  and  which 
date  from  about  the  Christian  era." 

The  Bael  tree,  aa  a  representative  of  the 
triad  and  monad,  was  always  offered  at  Lin- 
sam  worship,  and  tbe  god  was  commonly  to  be 
found  under  an  umbrt^eous  Bael. 

All  nations,  Aryans  in  particular,  consid- 
ered tiee-planting  a  aacred  duty,  llie  grand 
old  trees  became  cent«re  of  life  and  of  great 
traditions,  and  the  character  of  the  foliage  had 
its  Bymbolic  meanings. 

At  the  Jewish  Feast  of  TabonaclM,  at  the 
autumnal  harvest,  Jews  are  ordered  to  hang 
boughs  of  taees,  laden  with  fruit,  round  tbe 
borains  of  their  booths,  also  bou^  <A  barren 
trees..  The  wonhipera  go  to  the  aynagt^ue 
carrying  in  their  right  hand  one  palm-branch, 
tlu«e  myrtles,  andtwo  willows,  all  tied  to- 
gether; and  in  the  left  hand  a  citron  branch 
with  fruit  on  it.  These  they  make  toucb  each 
other,  and  wave  to  tbe  eaat^  then  south,  then 
w«et.  and  then  north:  this  is  termed  Heaana. 
On  tJie  seventh  day  of  tbe  Feast,  all  save  the 
willow  bough  must  be  laid  aside. 

llie  Pabn,  as  a  tree,  yields  more  to  man  than 
any  other  chss  of  trees.  Nineveh  abmn  the 
Palm  surrounded  by  wiiu;ed  deitiee  holding 
rmbol  of  life,  which  there 
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takes  the  place  of  tbe  Crux  Ansata.  The 
FhiBilix  restiog  on  the  Falm  agnifies  "Resur- 
rection to  et«rnal  life."  The  four  evaoeelists 
are  depicted  in  "an  evangehun,"  in  the  li- 
braiy  of  the  British  Museum,  as  all  looking  up 
to  the  Palm-tree.  ChriatiauB,  for  a  similar 
ideal,  erect«d  a  cross^iar,  and  placed  an  Alpha 
and  an  Omega  on  it. 

At  Najran,  in  Yemen,  Arabia,  Sir  William 
Ouseley  describes  the  most  perfect  tiiee- 
worehip  as  still  existing  close  to  the  ci^. 
Tbe  tree  is  the  Pahn  or  Sacred  date.  The 
Palm  has  always  borne  a  most  important 
part  in  all  the  faiths  of  tbe  world  down  to 
the  present  dav.  The  Jews  f^ve  the  Palm 
a  distinfuishea  place  in  architecture.  The 
tree  ana  its  htut  top,  saye  Kitto,  took  the 

8 lace  of  the  Egyptian  column  on  Solomon's 
unouB  phalli,  tne  Jaehin  and  Boax. 
Tbe  two  trees  in  GoiesiB  were  those  of 
Ltfe  and  KnoviedQe,  and  were  probably 
drawn  from  tbe  Egyptian  and  Zoroastrian 
Bt«rie8.  But  no  further  referaioe  is  taken 
in  tbe  Bible  of  the  "Tree  of  Knowledge" 
after  Genesis,  but  to  that  of  life,  or  tbe 
"Tret  takich  fftMt  Hfe,"  as  in  the  Apocsr 
lypse  ii.  7.  This  is  also  the  Eastern  name 
and  sJEnificance  of  tbe  T .in gum  or  Pillar; 
and  w&en  covered  with  carved  inscriptions, 
the  Totb  or  PUlar  in  Egvpt  became  known 
aa  the  "Tree  of  Knowledge," 

Treatle-Boud.  Tbe  trestle-board  is  de- 
fined to  be  the  board  upon  whioh  the  Master 
inscribes  the  designs  oy  which  the  Craft 
are  to  be  directed  in  their  labors.  The 
French  and  German  Maaona  have  con- 
founded the  trttlU-boant  with  tbe  tracing- 
board;  and  Dr.  Oliver  (Landm.,  i.,  1321  has 
not  avoided  tbe  error.  The  two  tnings 
are  entirely  different.  The  trestle  is  a 
framework  tor  a  table — in  Scotch,  Ireri; 
tbe  tnale-board  ie  the  board  placed  for  oon- 
venience  of  drawing  on  that  frame.  It  con- 
tains nothing  but  a  few  diagrams,  usually 
geometrical  figures.    Tie  tracinif-board  is  a 

aure  formerly  drawn  on  tbe  floor  of  the 
ge,  whence  it  was  called  a  floor«kith 
or  camet.  It  contains  a  deUneation  of  tbe 
avmbols  of  tbe  degree  to  which  it  belonga. 
The  tretOe-board  is  to  be  found  only  in  tbe 
Entered  Apprentice's  Degree.    There  is  a 


r:^ 


is  a  symbol;  the  Iraeinifioard  is  a  pieoe  of 
fumituie  or  picture  containing  tbe  Mfm- 
sentation  of  many  symbols. 
It  is  probable  that  the  trcetMxiaid,  fa>m 
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ka  neoeasary  use  in  Operative  Masonry, 
was  one  of  the  earliest  symbols  introduced 
into  llie  Spe(mlative  system.  It  is  not, 
however,  mentioned  in  the  Grand  My$Ury, 
publiahea  in  1724.  But  Prichazd,  who 
wrote  only  six  years  afterward,  describes 
it,  under  the  corrupted  name  of  traselr 
hoard,  as  one  of  the  immovable  jewels  of 
an  Apprentice's  Lodge.  Browne,  in  1880. 
foUowm^  Preston,  fdl  into  the  error  oi 
caDinff  it  a  tractng-board,  and  gives  from 
the  Frestonian  lecture  what  he  terms  ''a 
beautiful  degree  of  comparison,"  in  whidi 
the  Bible  is  compared  to  a  tracing-board. 
But  the  Bible  is  not  a  collection  of  syn^ls, 
which  a  tracing-board  is,  but  a  trestle- 
boaid  that  contains  the  plan  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  spiritual  temple.  Webb, 
however,  when  he  arranged  his  evBtem.  ot 
lectures,  took  the  proper  view,  and  restored 
the  true  word,  trestlchboard. 

Notwithstandhig  these  changes  in  the 
name,  ti-estle-board,  trasel4>oard,  tradn^- 
boara.  and  trestle-board  again,  the  defim- 
tion  has  continued  from  the  earliest  part 
of  the  last  century  to  the  present  day  the 
same.  It  has  atways  been  enumerated 
amo^  the  jewels  of  the  Lodj^e,  although 
the  Kngliah  system  says  that  it  is  immov- 
able and  the  American  movable:  and  it 
has  always  been  defined  as  ''a  tx>ard  for 
the  master  workman  to  draw  his  designs 
upon." 

In  Operative  Masonry,  the  treBtle4x>ard 
is  of  vast  importance.  It  was  on  such  an 
implement  that  the  genius  of  the  ancient 
masters  worked  out  those  problems  of 
architecture  that  have  reflected  an  unfad- 
ing luster  on  their  skill.  The  trestle-board 
was  the  cradle  that  nursed  the  infancy  of 
such  migihty  monuments  as  the  cathedrals 
of  Strasburg  and  Cologne;  and  as  they  ad- 
vanced in  stature,  the  trestle-board  became 
the  guardian  spirit  that  directed  their  growth. 
Often  have  those  okl  builders  pondered  bv 
the  midnight  lamp  upon  their  trestle4)oard, 
working  out  its  designs  with  consummate 
taste  and  knowledge— here  springing  an 
ajch,  and  turning  an  angle  there,  until  the 
embryo  edifice  stood  forth  in  all  tne  wisdom, 
strength,  and  beautsr  of  the  Master's  art. 

What,  then,  is  its  true  i^ymbolism  in 
Speculative  Masonry? 

To  construct  his  earthly  temple,  the  Op- 
erative Mason  followed  the  arciiitectural 
designs  laid  down  on  the  trestMxxirdf  or 
book  of  plans  of  the  architect.  By  these  he 
hewed  and  squared  his  materials;  by  these 
he  raised  his  walls;  by  these  he  constructed 
his  arches;  and  by  these  strength  and  dura- 
bility, combined  with  grace  and  beauty, 
were  bestowed  upon  the  edifice  which  he 
was  constructing. 

In  the  Masonic  ritual,  the  Speculative 
Mason  is  reminded  that,  as  the  Operative 
artist  erects  his  temporal  building  in  ac- 
cordance wiih  the  rules  and  designs  laid 
down  on  the  trestle-board  of  the  master 
workman,  so  shoukl  he  erect  that  spiritual 


buHding,  of  which  the  material  is  a  frjrpe,  in 
obedience  to  the  rules  and  desigiis,  the  pn* 
cepts  and  commands,  laid  down  by  the 
Great  Ardhitect  of  tne  Universe  in  those 
great  books  of  nature  and  revelation  which 
constitute  the  spiritual  trestle-board  of 
evecv  Freemason. 

Tne  trestle-boaid  is  then  the  svmbol  of 
the  natural  and  nxval  law.  like  every 
otiier  symbol  of  the  Older,  it  is  univerBal 
and  tolerant  in  its  application;  and  while, 
as  Christian  Masons,  we  ding  with  unfal- 
tering integrity  to  the  exphuiation  which 
makes  the  Scnptures  of  both  dispensations 
our  trestle-board,  we  permit  our  Jewish  and 
Mohammedan  brethren  to  content  them- 
selves with  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament 
or  Koran.  Masonry  does  not  interfere  with 
the  peculiar  form  or  development  of  an^ 
one's  reli((ious  faith.  AH  that  it  asks  is 
that  the  mterpretation  of  the  symbol  shall 
be  according  to  what  each  one  supposes  to 
be  the  revved  will  of  his  Creator.  But 
so  rigidly  exacting  is  it  that  the  symbol 
shall  be  preserved  and^  in  some  rational 
way,  interpreted,  that.it  per^nptorily  ex- 
cludes, the  atheist  from'  its  communion,  be- 
cause, believing  in  no  Supreme  Beinf^— no 
Divine  Architect — he  must  neoessari^  be 
without  a  spiritual  trestle-board  on  which 
the  deeisps  of  that  Being  may  be  inscribed 
for  his  direction. 

Ttlad*  In  all  the  ancient  mythologies 
there  were  triads,  which  consisted  of  a  mys- 
terious union  of  three  deities.  Each  triad 
was  generally  explained  as  consisting  of  a 
creator,  a  preserver,  and  a  destroyer.  The 
principal  heathen  triads  were  as  follows: 
the  £2gyptian,  Osiris,  Ids,  and  Horns;  the 
Orphic,  Phanes,  Uranus,  and  Eironos;  the 
Zoroastric,  Ormuzd,  Mitnras,  and  Ahranan; 
the  Indian,  Brahma^  Vishnu,  and  Siva;  the 
Cabiric,  Axercos.  Axiokersa.  and  Axiokersos; 
the  Phoenician,  Ashtaroth,  Milcom,  and  Che- 
mosh;  the  Tyrian,  Belus,  Venus,  and  Tham- 
muz;  the  Grecian,  Zeus,  Poseidon,  and 
Hades;  the  Roman,  Jupiter,  Neptune,  and 
Pluto;  the  Eleusinian,  iacchus,  Persephone, 
and  Demeter;  the  Platonic^  Tagathon,  Nous, 
and  Psyche:  the  Cdtic,  Mu,  Ceridw^  ana 
Creirwy:  the  Teutonic,  Fenris,  Miagarti. 
and  Hela;  the  Gothic^  Woden,  Friga,  ana 
Thor:  and  the  Scandinavians.  Odin,  Vile, 
and  Ve.  Even  the  Mexicans  had  their  tri- 
ads, which  were  Vitsliputzli,  Kaloc,  and 
Tescalipuca. 

This  system  of  triads  has,  indeed,  been  so 
predominant  in  all  the  old  religions,  as  to 
oe  invested  with  a  mystical  idea;  and  hence 
it  has  become  the  t^rpe  in  Masonry  of  the 
triad  of  three  governing  officers,  who  are  to 
be  found  in  almost  every  degree.  The 
Master  and  the  two  Wardens  in  the  Lodge 
give  rise  to  the  Priest,  the  King,  and  the 
Scribe  in  the  Royal  Arch;  to  the  Commander, 
the  Generalissimo,  and  the  Captain-General 
in  Templarism;  and  in  most  of  the  high 
degrees  to  a  triad  who  preside  under  various 
names. 
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We  must)  perhaps,  kx>k  for  the  anpn  of 
the  triadfl  in  mythology,  as  we  certainly 
must  in  Masonry,  to  the  three  positions  and 
functions  of  the  sun.  The  nsing  sun  or 
creator  of  light,  the  meridian  sun  or  its 
preserver,  and  the  setting  siin  or  its  de- 
stroyer. 

Triad  Sodety  of  Chliuu  The  San  Hop 
Hwai,.  or  Triad  Society,  is  a  secret  political 
association  in  China,  which  has  been  mis- 
taken by  some  writers  for  a  species  of  Chinese 
Freemasonry;  but  it  has  in  reality  no  con- 
nection whatsoever  with  the  Masonic  Order. 
In  its  principles,  which  are  far  from  innocent, 
it  is  entirely  antagonistic  to  Freemasonry. 
The  Deputy  Provmcial  Grand  Master  of 
British  Masonry  in  China  made  a  statement 
to  this  efifect  in  1855,  in  Notes  and  Queries. 
(1st  ser.,  vol.  xii.,  p.  233.) 

Trials,  Masonic.  As  the  only  object  of  a 
trial  should  be  to  seek  the  truth  and  fairly 
to  administer  justice,  in  a  Masonic  trial, 
especially,  no  recourse  should  ever  be  had 
to  legal  technicalities,  whose  use  in  ordinary 
oourts  appears  simply  to  be  to  afford  a  means 
of  escape  for  the  guilty. 

Masonic  trials  are,  therefore,  to  be  con- 
ducted in  the  simplest  and  least  tedmical 
method,  that  will  preserve  at  once  the  rishts 
of  the  Order  and  of  the  accused,  and  which 
will  enable  the  Lodge  to  obtain  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  all  the  facts  in  the  case.  The 
rules  to  be  observed  in  conducting  such 
trials  have  been  already  laid  down  by  me 
in  my  Text  Book  of  Jiarisvrudence  (pp.  558- 
564),  and  I  shall  refer  to  tnem  in  the  present 
article.    They  are  as  follows: 

1.  The  preliminary  step  in  every  trial  is 
the  accusation  or  charge.  The  ehuge 
should  always  be  made  in  writing,  signed 
by  the  accuser,  delivered  to  the  Secretary, 
and  read  by  that  officer  at  the  next  regular 
communication  of  the  Lodge.  The  accused 
should  then  be  furnished  with  an  attested 
copy  of  the  charge^  and  be  at  the  same  time 
informed  of  the  tmie  and  place  appointed 
by  the  Lodge  for  the  trial. 

Any  Master  Mason  may  be  the  accuser 
of  another,  but  a  profane  cannot  be  per- 
mitted to  prefer  charges  against  a  Mason. 
Yet,  if  circumstances  are  loiown  to  a  pro- 
fane upon  which  charges  ought 'to  be  predi- 
cated, a  Master  Mason  may  avail  himself 
of  that  information,  and  out  of  it/frame  an 
accusation,  to  be  presented  to  the  Lodge. 
And  such  accusation  will  be  received  and 
investigated,  although  remotely  derived  from 
one  who  is  not  a  member  of  the  Order. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  the  accuser  should 
be  a  member  of  the  same  Lodge.  It  is 
sufficient  if  he  is  an  affiliated  Mason.  I 
say  an  affiliated  Mason,  for  it  is  generally 
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held,  and  I  believe  correctly,  that  an  un- 
affiliated Mason  is  no  more  competent  to 
prefer  charges  than  a  profane. 

2.  If  the  accused  is  living  beyond  the 
geographical  jurisdiction  of  the  liodge,  the 
charges  should  be  communicated  to  him  by 
means  of  a  letter  through  the  post-office, 


and  a  reasonable  time  should  be  allowed 
for  his  answer^  before  the  Lodge  proceeds 
to  trial.  But  if  his  residence  be  unknown, 
or  if  it  be  impossible  to  hold  communicar 
tion  with  him,  the  Lodge  may  then  proceed 
to  trial— care  being  hiad  tnat  no  imdue 
advantage  be  taken  of  his  absence,  and  that 
the  investigation  be  as  full  and  impartial  as 
the  nature  of  the  circumstances  will  per- 
mit, 

3.  The  trial  must  commence  at  a  regular 
communication,  for  reasons  which  have 
already  been  stated;  but  having  commenced, 
it  may  be  continued  at  speciaf  communica- 
tions, called  for  that  purpose;  for,  if  it  was 
allowed  only  to  be  continued  at  regular 
meetings,  which  take  place  but  once  a 
month,  the  long  duration  of  time  occupied 
would  material^  tend  to  defeat  the  encb  of 
justice. 

4.  The  Lodge  must  be  opened  in  the 
hifthest  deeree  to  which  the  accuser  has  at- 
tamed,  and  the  examinations  of  all  witnesses 
must  take  place  in  the  presence  of  the  ac- 
cused and  the  accuser,  if  they  desire  it. 
It  is  competent  -for  the  accusea  to  employ 
counsel  for  the  better  protection  of  his 
interests,  provided  such  counsel  is  a  Master 
Mason.  But  if  the  counsel  be  a  member 
of  the  Lodge,  he  forfeits,  by  his  professional 
advocacy  m  the  accusea,  uie  right  to  vote 
at  the  final  decision  of  the  question. 

5.  The  final  decision  of  the  charge,  and 
the  rendering  of  the  verdict,  whatever  be 
the  rank  of  the  accused,  must  always  be 
made  in  a  Lodge  opened  on  the  Third  De- 
gree; and  at  the  time  of  such  decision,  both 
the  accuser  and  the  accused,  as  well  as  his 
counsel,  if  he  have  any,  should  withdraw 
from  the  Lodge. 

6.  It  is  a  general  and  an  excellent  rule, 
that  no  visitors  shall  be  permitted  to  be 
present  during^  a  trial. 

7.  The  testimony  of  Master  Masons  is 
usually  taken  on  their  honor,  as  such.  That 
of  others  should  be  by  affidavit,  or  in  such 
other  manner  as  both  the  accuser  and  ac- 
cused may  a^^ee  upon. 

8.  The  testimony  of  profanes,  or  of  those 
who  are  of  a  lower  degree  than  the  accused, 
is  to  be  taken  by  a  committee  and  reported 
to  the  Lodge,  or,  if  convenient,  by  the  whole 
Lodge,  when  closed  and  sitting  as  a  com- 
mittee. But  both  the  accused  and  the 
accuser  have  a  right  to  be  present  on  such 
occasions. 

9.  When  the  trial  is  concluded,  the  ac- 
cuser and  the  accused  must  retire,  and  the 
Master  will  then  put  the  question  of  guilty, 
or  not  guilty,  to  the  Lodge. 

Not  less  than  two-thirds  of  the  votes 
should  be  required  to  declare  the  accused 
guilty.  A  bare  majority  is  hardly  sufficient 
to  divest  a  brother  of  his  ^ood  character, 
and  render  him  subject  to  what  may  per- 
haps be  an  ignominous  punishment.  But 
on  this  subject  the  authorities  differ. 

10.  If  the  verdict  is  guilty,  the  Master 
must  then  put  the  question  as  to  the  nature 
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and  extent  of  tlxe  punishment  to  be  inflicted, 
b^inning  with  Repulsion  and  proceeding, 
if  necefisaryi  to  indefinite  BUBpension  aira 
public  and  private  reprimand.  To  inflict 
expulsion  or  suspension,  a  vote  of  two- 
thirds  of  those  preeent  is  required,  but  for 
a  mere  reprimand,  a  majority  wiU  be  sufli- 
cient.  The  votes  on  the  nature  of  the 
punishment  should  be  vwa  voce,  or,  rather, 
according  to  Masonic  usage,  by  a  show  oi 
hands. 

Trials  in  a  Grand  Lodge  are  to  be  con- 
ducted on  the  same  general  principles;  but 
here,  in  consequence  of  the  largeness  ol  the 
body,  and  the  inconvenience  which  would 
result  from  holding  the  examinations  in 
open  Lodge,  and  in  the  presence  of  all  the 
members,  it  is  more  usual  to  appoint  a 
committee,  before  whom  the  case  is  tried, 
and  upon  whose  full  report  of  the  testimony 
the  Urand  Lodge  bases  its  action.  And 
the  forms  of  trial  in  such  committees  must 
conform,  in  all  respects,  to  the  general  usage 
already  detailed. 

Triui|le«  There  is  no  S3anbol  more  im- 
portant m  its  signification,  more  various  in 
its  application,  or  more  generally  diffused 
throughout  the  whole  system  of  Freemasonry, 
than  the  triangle.  Aji  examination  of  it, 
therefore,  cannot  fail  to  be  interesting  to 
the  Masonic  student. 

The  equilateral  triangle  appears  to  have 
been  adopted  by  nearly  all  the  nations  of 

antiquity  as  a  symbol  of 
the  Deity,  in  some  of  his 
forms  or  emanations,  and 
hence,  probably,  the  pre- 
vailing influence  of  this 
^mbcl  was  carried  into  the 
Jewish  system,  where  the 
yod  within  the  triangle  was 
made  to  represent  the  Tetragrammaton,  or 
sacred  name  of  God. 

The  equilateral  triangle,  says  Bro.  D.  W. 
Nash  (Freem.  Mag.,  iv.,  294),  "viewed  in 
the  li^t  of  the  doctrines  of  those  who 
gave  it  currency  as  a  divine  symbol,  rep- 
resents the  Great  First  Cause,  the  creator 
and  container  of  all  things,  as  one  and 
indivisible,  manifesting  himself  in  an  infinit;|r 
of  forms  and  attributes  in  this  visible  um- 
verse." 

Among  the  Egyptians,  the  darkness  through 
which  the  canoidate  for  initiation  was 
made  to  pass  was  symbolized  by  the  trowel, 
an  important  Masonic  implement,  which 
in  their  system  of  hierogljrphics  has  the 
form  of  a  triansle.  The  equilateral  triangle 
they  considered  as  the  most  perfect  of 
fig[ures,  and  a  representative  of  the  gr^t 
principle  of  animated  existence,  each  of  its 
sides  referring  to  one  of  the  tibree  depart- 
ments of  creation,  the  animal,  vegetable,  and 
mineral 

The  equilateral  triangle  is  to  be  found 
scattered  throu^out  the  Masonic  system. 
It  forms  in  the  Royal  Arch  the  figure  within 
which  the  jewels  of  the  officers  are  suspended. 
It  is  in  the  ineffable  degrees  the  sacred 


delta,  everywhere  presenting  itself  as  tk« 
B3mibol  of  the  Grand  Architect  of  the  Urn- 
verse.  In  Ancient  Graft  Masonry,  it  is 
constantly  odiibited  .as  the  element  of 
important  ceremonies.  The  seats  of  the 
prmcipal  officers  are  arranged  in  a  triangular 
torm,  the  three  lesser  lights  have  the  same 
situation,  and  the  square  and  compass  form, 
by  their  union  on  the  greater  light,  two  tri- 
angles meeting  at  their  bases.  In  short. 
the  equilateral  triangle  may  be  oonsid»«a 
as  one  of  the  most  constant  forms  of  Ma- 
sonic symbolism. 

The  rightHxngUd  triangle  is  another  form 
of  this  figure  which  is  deserving  of  attention. 
Amon^  the  Egyptians,  it  was  the  symbol 
of  umversal  nature;  the  base  representing 
Osiris,  or  the  male  principle;  the  perpen- 
dicular. Ibis,  or  the  female  principfe;  and 
the  hypotenuse,  Horns,  their  son^  or  the 
product  of  the  male  and  female  prmciple. 


Oiiria-male. 

This  symbol  was  received  by  Pytha^ras 
from  the  Egyptians  during  his  long  sojourn 
in  that  country^,  and  with  it  he  also  learned 
the  peculiar  property  it  possessed,  namely, 
that  the  sum  of  tne  squares  of  the  two  shorter 
sides  is  equal  to  the  square  of  the  longest 
side — symbolically  expressed  by  the  for- 
mula, that  the  product  of  Osiris  and  Isis  is 
Horns.  This  figure  has  been  adopted  in 
the  Third  Degree  of  Masonry,  and  will  be 
there  recogniied  as  the  forty-seventh  prob- 
lem of  Euclid. 

Trlanitfe  and  S<raare«  As  the  Delta  was 
the  initial  letter  of  Deity  with  the  ancients, 
so  its  synonym  is  among  modem  nations. 
It  is  a  type  of  the  Eternal,  the  All-Power* 
ful,  the  Self-Existent. 

The  material  world  is  l. 

typified  by  the  "square" 
as  passive  matter,  in  op- 
position to  force  sym- 
bolised by  the  triangle. 

The  Square  is  alfio  an 
emblem  of  humanity,  as 
the  Delta  or  Triangle 
typifies  Deity. 

The   Delta,    Triangle, 
and  Compasses  are  es- 
sentially tne  same.    The 
raising  one  point,  and  then  another,  signi* 
fies  that  the  Divine  or  higher  portion  of  our 
nature  should  increase  in  power,  and  control 
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tiie  baaer  tendencies.     This  is  the  real,  the 
practical  "  journey  toward  the  East." 

The  interlacing  tri- 
anglea  or  deltas  sym- 
botiH  the  union  of  the 
two  principles  or  foreee, 
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The  two  trianglee, 
one  white  and  the  other 
black,  int^lacing,  typify 
the  mingling  of  t^e  two 
apparent  powers  in  na- 
ture, darkness  and  light,  error  and  truth, 
ignorance  and  wisdom,  evil  and  good,  through- 
out human  life.  (2.) 

The  triangle  arid  square  together  form  the 
pyramid  (3j,  as  seen  in  the  Entered  Ap- 
prentice's apron.  In  tbb 
combinaUoD  the  pyramid  is 
the  metaphor  for  unity  of 
matter  and  force,  as  veU 
as  the  oneness  of  man  and 
God.  The  numbers  3^  5,  7, 
9,  have  their  places  m  the 
parte  and  pomts  of  the 
square  and  triangle  when 
in  pyramidal  form,  and  im- 
ply Perfection.  (See  PoijUed 
Ctibiad  Slone.) 

TrUnclei    Doable.     See 
SeiU  of  Solomon  and  Shield 
of  David. 
TrUnflc    of    PyUufons. 


within  and  surroimded  by  a  circle  of  rays. 
This  circle  is  called,  in  Christian  art,  "a 
elory."  When  this  glory  is  distinct  from 
ue  trian^e,  and  surrounds  it  in  the  form 
of  a  circle,  it  is  then  an  emblem  of  God's 


of  Wisdom  which  auriounds  the  Supreme 
Architect  as  a  sea  of  glory,  and  from  Him 
as  a  common  center  emanates  to  the  universe 
of  His  creation. 

TrUnglc,  Triple.  The  penlalpha.  or  tri- 
angle of  Pythagoras,  is  unially  called  also 
the  triple  triangle,  ' 
cause  three  triangles  _, 
formed  by  the  interseo- 
tion  of  its  eidee.  But 
there  is  another  variety  ' 
of  the  triple  triangle 
which  is  more  properly 
entitled  to  the  appellsr 
tion,  and  which  is  made   in  the   annexed 

It  will  be  familiar  to  the  Knights  Tem- 
plar as  the  form  of  the  jewel  worn  by  the 
Prelate  of  his  Order.  Like  every  modifi- 
cation of  the  triangle,  it  is  a  eymbol  of  the 
Deity;  but  as  the  degree  of  Knights  Tem- 
plar   appertains    exduaively    Vo    Christian 


eternal  glory.  This  is  the  usual  form  in 
reliaouB  uses.  But  when,  as  is  most  usual 
in  uie  Masonic  symbol,  the  rays  emanate 
from  the  center  of  the  triangle  and,  as  it 
were,  enshroud  it  in  their  brilliaocv,  it  is 
symbolic  of  the  Divine  Light.  The  per- 
verted ideas  of  the  Pagans  referred  these 
rave  of  light  to  their  sun-god  and  their 
Sabian  worship. 

But  the  true  Masonic  idea  of  this  glory 
ii,  that  it  ■jrmboliHa  that  Eternal  Light 


the  mystery  i 
Scottish  Rite  Degree  of  Knight  of  the  East 
the  symbol  is  sIm  said  to  refer  to  the  triple 
essence  of  Deity;  but  the  symbolism  is 
made  still  more  mystical  by  supposing  that 
it  represents  the  sacred  numb^  81,  each 
side  of  the  three  triangles  being  equivalent 
to  9,  which  again  is  the  square  of  3,  the 
most  sacred  number  in  Freemasonry.  In 
the  Twentieth  Dcf^ee  of  the  Ancient  and 
Accepted  Scottish  Rite,  or  that  of  "Grand 
Master  of  all  Symbolic  Lodges,"  it  is  said 
that  the  number  81  refers  to  the  triple  cove- 
nant of  God,  symbolized  by  a  triple  triangle 
said  to  have  been  seen  by  Solomon  when 
he  consecrated  the  Temple.  Indeed,  through- 
out  the  ineffable  and  the  philosophic  degrees, 
the  allusions  to  the  triple  triangle  are  muca 
more  frequent  than  they  are  in  Ancient 
Craft  Masonry. 

The  Indian  trimourti,  or  triple  triangle 
of  the  Hindus,  ia  of  a  different  form,  coH' 
sisting  of  three  concentric  triangles.  In 
the  center  is  the  sacred  triliteral  name,  AUM. 
The  interior  triangle  symbolises  Brahma, 
Vishnu,  and  Siva;  the  middle  one.  Creation. 
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pAOBOivatian,    and    Deetmetioii;    and    the 
exterior  one,  Earth,  Water,  and  Air. 

Tribe  of  Jadahf  lion  of  the.  The  con- 
nection of  Solomon,  as  the  chief  of  the  tribe 
of  Judahy  with  the  lion,  which,  was  the 
achievement  of  the  tribe,  has  caused  this 
expreBBion  to  be  referred,  in  the  Third  De- 
gree, to  Him  who  brougpt  life  and  inmior- 
tality  to  lisht.  The  old  Christian  inter- 
/pretation  of  the  Masonic  symbols  here 
prevails;  and  in  Ancient  Craft  Masonry  all 
allusions  to  the  lion,  as  the  IwrCs  paw,  the 
liofCs  grip,  etc.,  refer  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
resurrection  taught  by  Hun  who  is  known 
as  ''the  lion  of  the  tribe  of  Judah.^'  The 
expression  is  borrowed  from  the  Apocs^ 
lypse  ^v.  5):  "Behold,  the  Lion  of  the  tribe 
of  Juoah,  the  Root  of  David,  hath  pre- 
vailed to  open  the  book,  and  to  loose  the 
seven  seals  thereof."  The  lion  was  also  a 
Medieval  s^bol  of  the  resurrection,  the 
idea  being  founded  on  a  legend.  The  poets 
of  that  age  were  fond  of  referring  to  this 
legendary  symbol  in  connection  with  the 
Scriptural  idea  of  the  "tribe  of  Judah." 
Thus  Adam  de  St.  Victor,  in  his  poem  De 
BenurecHone  Dominif  says: 

"Bio  de  Juda  Leo  fortis, 
Fractis  portia  dim  mortis 


Le., 


Die  surgit  tertia, 
Rugiente  vooe  Patiis. 


Thus  the  Btrqng  lion  of  Judah, 

The  gates  of  cruel  death  being  broken, 

Aroee  on  the  third  day 

At  the  loud-eounding  voice  of  the  Father. 

The  lion  was  the  symbol  of  strength  and 
Bovereimty,  in  the  human-headed  figures 
of  the  Nimiod  gateway,  and  in  other  Baby- 
lonish remains.  In  £^ypt,  it  was  wor- 
shiped at  the  city  of  Leontopolis  as  typical 
of  Dom,  the  Eaprptian  Hercules.  Plutarch 
says  that  the  Ej^yptians  ornamented  their 
temples  wi^  gapm^  lions'  mouths,  because 
the  Nile  began  to  nse  when  the  sun  was  in 
the  constellation  Leo.  Among  the  Tal- 
mudists  there  was  a  tradition  of  the  lion^ 
which  has  been  introduced  into  the  higher 
degrees  of  Masonry. 

But  in  the  symbolism  of  Ancient  Craft 
Masonry,  where  the  lion  is  introduced,  as  in 
the  Thud  Degree,  in  connection  with  the 
"lion  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,"  he^  becomes 
simpl]^  a  cr^bol  of  the  resurrection;  thus 
restoring  the  symbology  of  the  Medieval 
ages,  whidi  was  founded  on  a  legend  that 
the  lion's  whelp  was  bom  dead,  and  only 
broiigbt  to  Ufe  by  the  roaring  of  its  sire. 
Philip  de  Thaun,  m  his  Bestiary ,  written  in 
the  twelfth  century,  gives  the  Wend,  which 
has  thus  been  translated  by  Mr.  Wrignt  from 
the  original  old  Norman  French: 

"Know  that  the  Honess,  if  she  brins 
forth  a  dead  cub.  she  holds  her  cub  ana 
the  Izon  arrives;  ne  ffoes  about  and  cries, 
till  it  revives  on  the  third  day  ....  Know 
that  the  lioness  signifies  St.  Mary,  and  the 
hoa  Christ,  who  gave  himaelf  to  death  for 


the  people;  three  days  he  lay  in  the  earth 

to  gain  our  souls By  the  cry  of  the 

lion  th^  understand  the  power  of  God,  by 
which  Christ  was  restored  to  life  and  robbed 
heU." 

The  phrase,  "lion  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,'' 
therefore,  when  used  in  the  Masonic  ritual, 
referred  in  its  original  interpretation  to 
Christ,  Him  who  "brought  life  and  nnmor* 
tality  to  lidit." 

Tribes  ^Israel.  All  the  twelve  tribes  of 
Israel  were  engsged  in  the  construction  of 
the  first  Temple.  But  kms  before  its  destruc- 
tion, ten  of  them  revolted,  and  formed  the 
nation  of  Israel:  while  the  remaining  two. 
the  tribes  of  Judah  and  Benjamin,  retained 
possession  of  the  Temple  and  of  Jerusalem 
under  the  name  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah. 
To  these  two  tribes  alone,  after  the  return 
from  ^the  captivity,  was  entrusted  the  build- 
ing of  the  second  Temple.  Hence  in  the 
high  degrees,  whicl^,  of  coiuse,  are  connected 
for  the  most  part  ^vnth  the  Temple  o(  Zerub- 
babel,  or  with  events  that  occurred  sub- 
sequent to  the  destruction  of  that  of  Solomon, 
the  tribes  of  Judah  and  Benjamin  onJ^  are 
referred  to.  But  in  the  pnmary  degrees, 
which  are  based  on  the  nrst  Temple,  the 
Masonic  references  always  are  to  the  twelve 
tribes.  Hence  in  the  ola  lectures  the  twdve 
original  points  are  explained  by  a  reference 
to  the  twelve  tribes.  (See  Ttoebfe  Original 
Points  of  Masonry,) 

Tribunal.  The  modem  statutes  of  the 
Supreme  Council  of  the  Ancient  and  Acoq)ted 
Scottish  Rite  for  the  Southern  Jurisdiction 
of  the  United  States  direct  trials  of  Masonic 
offenses,  conmutted  by  any  brethren  of  the 
Rite  above  the  Eighteenth  Degree,  to  be 
held  in  a  court  called  a  Tribunal  of  the 
Thirty-first  Degree,  to  be  composed  of  not 
less  nor  more  than  nine  members.  An 
appeal  lies  from  such  a  Tribimal  of  Inspec- 
tors Inquisitors  to  the  Grand  Consistory 
or  the  Supreme  CounciL 

Tribunal,  Supreme.  1.  The  Seventy- 
first  Degree  of  the  Rite  of  Mizraim.  2.  The 
meeting  of  Inquisitors  Inspectors  of  the 
Thirty-first  Decree  of  the  Ancient  and 
Accepted  Scottish  Rite  according  to  the 
modem  ritual  of  the  Mother  Council. 

Trif els.  The  name  of  the  ruined  castle, 
four  miles  from  Madenburp;,  on  a  mountain 
slope,  where  Sir  Richard  Cceur  de  Lion  was 
a  prisoner  for  more  than  a  year,  by  decree 
of  the  Emperor  Henry  VI..  and  imtil  his 
liberation  by  the  faithful  Blondel.  Naught 
remains  but  thirty  feet  of  the  tower  and 
some  fragments  of  wall.  It  is  recorded  tibat 
there  may  be  seen  engraved  deep  in  the 
window-stone  of  the  tower  this  mark:  the 
passion  cross  standing  upon  the  square  with 
an  apex  upward,  and  having  upK>n  it  an 
inverted  TAU  oi  proportionate  sixe  at  an 
inclination  of  about  forty-nine  degrees. 

Trilltend  Name.  The  sacred  name  of 
God  among  the  Hindus  is  so  called  because 
it  consists  of  the  three  letters,  A  U  M.  Oee 
Aum.'i 


Three  stones,  two  of  wfalch 
are  placed  pftraliel  on  theii  eods,  and  croeaed 
b;  the  thinl  at  the  top. 


ar.  ucbaxl's  hount, 
hum'a  BND. 


Trinidad.  Masonry  waa  introduced  into 
the  island  of  'niaidad  by  the  eatabliahment 
of  a  Lodge  called  "hee  Frfeee  Unis,"  under 
a  Chattel  from  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Penn- 
sylvania, in  1767.  A  Charter  had  been 
granted  the  year  before  by  the  Grand  Orient 


of  France,  but  never  acted  on,  in  consequokce 

■        "  "  >ody  by  the  nmch 

Revohition.    In  1804,  the  Grand  Lodge  of 


of  the  suspension  of  that  body  by  the  F 


Pennsylvania,  in  its  capitular  capacity, 
granted  a  Cliarter  for  a  Royal  Arch  Chapter, 
which  continued  to  meet  until  1813,  when 
it  obtained  a  new  Warrant  of  Constitution 
from  the  Supreme  Chapter  of  Scotland. 
In  1814,  Templar  Masonry  was  established 

Sa  Deuchsf  Warrant  from  the  Grand 
nclave  of  Scotland.  In  1819,  a  Council 
of  Roval  and  Select  Masters  was  established. 
Trinioad  has  at  present  a  Provincial  Grand 
Lodge  under  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Scotland, 
and  there  are  also  three  Lodges  under  the 
Grand  Lodge  of  Ensland. 

TrlnltarUns,  Order  of.  An  androgynous 
order  founded  in  1 198,  in  the  time  of  Innocent 
III.,  for  the  purpose  of  ransoming  Christiana 
from  the  Moors. 

Trinity,  Kdlglons  Frstcmltr  <a  the 
Hdy.  Instituted  at  Rome  bj  St.  Philip  Neri 
in  1648. 

Trlnompiis.  The  Lod^  of  the  Tiinoeopbs 
was  instituted  at  Paris  by  the  eelebratod 
Ragon,  October  15,  1816,  and  installed  by 
the  Grand  Orient,  Januaw  11,  1817.  The 
word  Tnnoeopha  is  derived  from  the  Greelc, 
and  signifies  tludenta  of  three  teiencea,  in 
allusion  to  the  three  primitive  d^reee, 
which  were  the  especial  object  of  study  by 
the  memben;  although  they  adopted  ootn 
the  French  eiad  Scottiui  Ritea,  to  whose  high 
dein^es,  liowever,  they  gave  their  own 
philosophical  interpretation.  It  was  before 
this  Lodge  that  Ragon  delivered  his  Inier- 
^elalwe  and  Pkiitnophic  Cowee  of  InUiationa. 
The  Lodge  was  composed  of  some  of  the  most 
learned  Masons  of  France,  and  played  an 
important  part  in  Masonic  literature.  No 
Lodge    in    France   has  obtuned    so   much 
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oelc^ty  as  did  the  Trinosophs.  It  was 
connected  with  a  Chapttf  and  Council  in 
which  the  high  dwrees  were  conferred,  but 
tbe_  Lodge  confinecT  itself  to  the  three  sym- 
bolic d^irees,  which  it  sought  to  preserve  in 
the  utmost  purity. 

Tilpltakft.  Tri,  three,  and  Pit«ks,  basket. 
ITie  canonical  book  of  the  Buddhists,  written 
two  hundred  years  after  the  third  CEcumen- 
ical  Council,  or  about  00  b.  c.  The  former 
Asiatic  Indra  doctrines  having  become  in- 
tolerable, Sakya,  a  reformer  in  religioii, 
rejected  the  ipd  Brahma,  and  the  holy 
books  of  the  Veda,  the  sacrifices  and  other 
rites,  and  said:  "My  law  is  grace  for  sll." 
These  sacred  writings  of  the  Hindus  were 
called  the  Three  Bafiket«:  the  basket  of  Laws, 
the  basket  of  Discipline,  and  the  basket 
of  Doctrines.  The  first  basket  is  called 
"Dhuma,"  and  relates  to  the  law  for  man; 
the  second,  "Vinaya^"  and  relates  to  the 
discipline  of  the  priests;  and  the  third, 
"Abnidharma,"  and  pertains  to  the  gods. 
It  is  estimated  that  350,000,000  people 
believe    in    these    writings   as    sacred    and 

I  b  the 

^    .  .^ _         .._  __.iving  bem  transL 

from  ttie  French  rituiJs,  should  have  n 

ixuperly  been  the  triple  covenant.  It  is 
represented  by  the  triple  triangle,  and  refers 
to  the  covenant  of  Ood  with  his  .people, 
that  of  King  Solomon  with  Hiram  oi  Tyre, 
and  that  which  binds  the  fraternity  oi 
Masons. 

Triple  nin.  The  tau  cross,  or  cro«B  of  St. 
Anthony,  is  a  cross  in  the  form  of  a  Greek  T. 
The  triple  tau  is  a  figure  formed  by  three 
of  these  crosses  meeting  in  a  point,  and 
therefore  resemblina  a  letter  T  reeting  on 
the  traverse  bar  ra  an  H.  This  emblem, 
placed  in  the  center  of  a  tri- 
angle  and  circle-^both  em- 
blems of  the  Deity— consti- 
tutes the  jewel  of  the  Royal  ■ 
Arch  as  i»actised  in  England,  I 
where  it  is  so  highly  esteemed  I 
as  to  be  called  tiie  "emblem  I 
of  all  «nblems,"  and  "the  I 
grand  emblem  ot  Royal  Arch  I 
Masonry."  It  was  adopted  ' 
in  the  same  form  as  the  Royal  Areh  badge, 
by  the  Gennal  Grand  Chaptor  of  the  United 
States  in  1869;  although  it  had  previously 
been  very  generally  reoc^iized  by  American 
Masons.  It  is  also  found  in  the  capitular 
Masonry  of  Scotland.  (See  Roj/al  Areh 
BadM.) 

Ilie  original  signification  of  this  emblem 
has  been  variously  explained.    Some  suppose 


othera,  that  it  is  a  symbol  of  the  mystical 
union  of  the  Father  and  Son,  H  signifying 
Jehovah,  and  T,  or  the  crow,  the  Son.  A 
writer  in  Moor^i  MagatiM  ingeniously  sup- 
poses it  to  be  a  representation  of  three 
T  Bouarce,  and  that  it  alludes  to  the  three 
jewels  of  the  three  ancient  Grand  Masters. 


er  1   resting  on 
.    This  emblem, 
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It  has  alao  been  raid  that  it  is  the  mono- 
gram of  Hiram  of  Tyre;  and  others  assert 
that  it  is  only  a  modification  of  the  Hebrew 
letter  thin,  V,  whidi  was  one  of  the  Jewish 
abbreviations  of  the  sacred  name.  OUyer 
thinks,  from  its  connection  with  the  circle 
and  triangle  in  the  Royal  Arch  jewel,  that 
it  was  intended  to  typify  the  sacred  name 
as  the  author  of  eternal  hfe.  The  English 
Royal  Arch  lectures  say  that  ''by  its  inter- 
section it  forms  a  ^ven  number  of  angles 
that  may  be  taken  m  five  several  combina^ 
tions;  and,  reduced,  their  amoimt  in  right 
angles  will  be  found  equal  to  the  five  Pla- 
tonic bodies  which  represent  the  four  ele- 
ments and  the  sphere  of  the  Universe.'' 
Amid  so  many  speculations,  I  need  not  hesi- 
tate to  ofiFer  one  of  my  own.  The  Prophet 
Ezekid  speaks  of  the  tau  or  tau  cross  as 
the  mark  HiaHnprinqhing  those  who  were 
to  be  saved,  on  account  of  their  sorrow  for 
their  sins,  from  those  who,  as  idolaters,  were 
to  be  slain.  It  was  a  mark  or  sign  of  favor- 
able distinction;  and  with  this  allusion  we 
may,  therefore,  suppose  the  triple  tau  to  be 
used  in  the  Royal  Arch  Degree  as  a  mark 
designating  and  separating  those  who  know 
and  worship  the  true  name  of  God  from 
those  who  are  ignorant  of  that  august  mystery. 

Trivlam*    See  Quadrivium. 

Trowel*  An  implement  of  Operative  Ma- 
sonry, which  has  oeen  adopted  by  Specu- 
lative Masons  as  the  pecuhar  working-tool 
of  the  Master's  Degree.  By  this  implement, 
and  its  use  in  Operative  Masonry  to  spread 
the  cement  which  binds  all  the  parts  of 
the  building  into  one  common  mass,  we 
are  taught  to  spread  the  cement  of  affection 
and  kindness,  which  unites  all  the  members 
of  the  Masonic  family,  wheresoever  dis- 
persed over  the  globe,  mto  one  companion- 
ship of  Brotherly  Love. 

This  implement  is  considered  the  appro- 
priate worKing-tool  of  a  Master  Mason,  be- 
causCj  in  Operative  Masonry,  while  the  Ap- 
prentice is  eneaged  in  preparing  the  ruae 
materials,  which  require  only  the  gage  and 

favel  to  give  them  their  proper  shape,  the 
'eUow- Craft  places  them  in  their  proper 
position  by  means  of  the  plumb,  level,  and 
square;  but  the  Master  Mason  alone,  having 
examined  their  correctness  and  proved  them 
true  and  trusty,  secures  them  permanently 
in  their  place  by  spreading,  with  the  trowel, 
the  cement  that  irrevocably  binds  them 
together. 

The  trowel  has  also  been  adopted  as  the 
jewel  of  the  Select  Master.  But  its  uses 
in  this  degree  are  not  symbolical.  They 
are  simply  connected  with  the  historical 
legend  of  the  degree. 

Trowel  Mid  Sword.  When  Nehemiah 
received  from  Artaxerxes  Longimanus  the 
appointment  of  Governor  of  Judea^  and 
was  permitted  to  rebuild  the  walls  of  Jerusa- 
lem, and  to  restore  the  city  to  its  former 
fortified  condition,  he  met  with  great  oppo- 
sition from  the  Persian  satraps,  who  were 
envious  of  his  favor  with  the  king,  and  from 


the  heathen  inhabitants  of  Samaria,  whs 
were  imwilling  to  see  the  city  again  assume 
its  pristine  importance.  The  former  under- 
took to  injure  him  with  Artaxerxes  by  false 
reports  of  his  seditious  desiens  to  restore 
the  independent  kingdom  of  Judea.  The 
latter  sought  to  obstruct  the  workmen  of 
Nehemiah  in  their  labors,  and  openly  at- 
tacked them.  Nehemiah  took  we  most 
active  mea^ii  es  to  refute  the  insidious  ac- 
cusations of  the  first,  and  to  repel  the  more 
open  violence  of  the  latter.  Josephus  says 
(Anlig.,  B.  XI.,  ch.  vi.,  §  8)  that  he  nive 
orders  that  the  builders  should  keep  meir 
ranks,  and  have  their  armor  on  while  they 
were  building;  and,  accordingly,  the  mason 
had  his  sword  on  as  well  as  he  that  brought 
the  materials  for  building. 

Zerubbabel  had  met  with  similar  opposi- 
tion from  the  Samaritans  while  rebuilding 
the  Temple;  and  although  the  events  con- 
nected with  Nehemiah's  restoration  of  the 
walls  occurred  loiur  after  the  completion 
of  the  second  Temple,  yet  the  Masons  have 
in  the  high  degrees  referred  them  to  the 
time  of  Zerubbabel.  Hence  in  the  Fifteentii 
Degree  of  the  Scottish  Rite,  or  the  Kni^t 
of  the  East,  which  refers  to  the  buildinjg 
of  the  Temple  of  Zerubbabel,  we  find  this 
comb^ation  of  the  trowel  and  the  sword 
adopted  as  a  symbol.  The  old  ritual  of  that 
degree  says  that  Zerubbabel,  being  informed 
of  the  hostile  intentions  of  tne  fal^  brethren 
from  Samaria,  "ordered  that  all  the  work- 
men should  be  armed  with  the  trowel  in  one 
hand  and  the  eword  in  the  other,  that  while 
they  worked  with  the  one  they  might  be 
enabled  to  defend  themselves  with  the  other, 
and  ever  repulse  the  enemy  if  they  should 
dare  to  present  themselves." 

In  reference  to  this  idea,  but  not  with 
chronological  accuracy,  the  trowel  and 
sword  have  been  placed  crosswise  as  symbols 
on  the  tracing-board  of  the  English  Royal 
Arch. 

Oliver  correctly  interprets  the  symbol  of 
the  trowel  and  sword  as  signifying  that, 
"next  to  obedience  to  lawful  authority,  a 
manly  and  determined  resistance  to  law- 
less violence  is  an  essential  part  of  social 
duty." 

Trowely  Soelety  of  the*  Vasari,  in  his 
Lives  of  ih9  Painters  and  Sculptors  (life  of 
G.  F.  Rustici),  says  that  about  the  year 
1512  there  was  established  at  Florence  an 
association  which  counted  among  its  mem- 
bers some  of  the  most  distinguished  and 
learned  inhabitants  of  the  city.  It  was  the 
"Society  deUa  Cucchiara,"  or  the  Society  of 
the  Trowel,  Vasari  adds  that  its  symbols 
were  the  trowel,  the  hammer,  the  square, 
and  the  level,  and  had  for  its  patron  St. 
Andrew,  which  makes  Reghellini  think, 
rather  illogically,  that  it  had  some  relation 
to  the  Scottish  Rite.  Lenning,  too,  says 
that  this  society  was  the  first  appearance 
of  Freemasonry  in  Florence.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  such  misstatements  of  Ma- 
sonic   history    should    be    enooura^^    by 
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writeiB  of  learning  and  distmction.  The 
perusal  of  the  account  of  the  formation  of 
this  society,  as  given  by  Vasari,  abows  that 
it  had  not  the  slightest  connection  with 
Freemasonry.  It  was  simply  a  festive  asso- 
ciation,  or  dinner-club  of  Morentine  artists: 
and  it  derived  its  title  from  the  accidental 
circumstance  that  certain  .  painters  and 
sculptors,  dinins  together  in  a  garden,  found 
not  far  from  their  table  a  mass  of  mortar, 
in  which  a  trowel  was  sticking.  Some  rough 
jokes  passed  thereupon,  in  the  castinff  of 
the  mortar  on  each  other,  and  the  calling 
for  the  trowel  to  scrape  it  off.  Whereupon 
they  resolved  to  form  an  association  to 
dine  together  annually,  and,  in  memorial 
of  the  ludicrous  event  that  had  led  to  their 
establiidmient,  they  cfUled  themselves  the 
Society  of  the  Trowel. 

True  Light.  SU  Iws  ei  lux  fuU.  The 
translation  from  the  Hebrew  Bible  of  this 
passage,  so  often  quoted  iii  Masonry^  is: 
''And  the  Lord  said,  'Let  there  be  light, 
and  it  was  light.'  And  the  Lord  took  care 
of  the  hsht.  that  it  was  useful;  and  He 
divided  the  light  from  the  darkness." 

Trae  Mmoiis.  See  Academy  of  True 
Masons, 

Truro  Cathedral*  A  Protestant  edifice 
erected  at  a  seaport  of  Cornwall,  England, 
standing  at  the  junction  of  two  rivers,  the 
Allen  and  the  Kenwvn.  On  the  20th  of  May, 
1880,  the  Grand  Master  of  Masons  (Prince 
of  Wales)  laid  two  comer-stones  of  the 
cathedral  with  great  pageantry^  pomp,  and 
ceremony.  This  was  the  first  tmie  a  Grand 
Master  of  Masons  in  England  was  known  to 
lay  the  comer-stone  of  an  ecclesiastical 
structure;  this  was,  also,  ihe  first  occasion  on 
which  the  then  Grand  Master  had  performed 
such  a  service,  in  Masonic  clotnin^;,  sur- 
rounded with  his  staff  and  officers,  m  rich 
robes  and  in  the  costume  of  Masonry. 

Trust  In  God*  Every  candidate  on  his 
initiation  is  required  to  declare  that  his 
trust  is  in  God.  And  so  he  who  denies  the 
existence  of  a  Supreme  Being  is  debarred 
the  privilege  of  initiation,  for  atheism  is  a 
disqualification  for  Masonry.  This  pious 
principle  has  distinguished  the  Fraternity 
from  the  earliest  period;  and  it  is  a  happy 
coincidence,  that  the  company  of  Operative 
Freemasons  instituted  in  1477  should  have 
adopted,  as  their  motto,  the  truly  Masonic 
sentiment,  "The  Lord  is  all  our  Tmst." 

Truth.  The  real  object  of  Freemasonry, 
in  a  philosophical  and  religious  sense,  is  the 
search  for  truth.  This  truth  is,  therefore, 
symbolized  bv  the  Word.  From  the  first 
entrance  of  the  Apprentice  into  the  Lodge, 
until  his  reception  of  the  highest  degree, 
this  search  is  continued.  It  is  not  alwavs 
foimd  and  a  substitute  must  sometimes  be 
provided.  Yet  whatever  be  the  labors  he 
may  perform,  whatever  the  ceremonies 
througn  which  he  may  pass,  whatever  the 
symbols  in  which  he  may  be  instructed, 
whatever  the  reward  he  may  obtain,  the 
true  end  of  all  is  the  attainment  of  truth. 


This  idea  of  tmth  Is  not  the  same  as  that 
expressed  in  the  lecture  of  the  First  Degree, 
where  Brotherly  Love,  Relief,  and  Truth 
are  there  said  to  be  the  "three  ereat  tenets 
of  a  Mason's  profession."  In  tnat  connec- 
tion, truth,  which  is  called  a  "divine  attribute, 
the  foundation  of  every  virtue,"  is  synony- 
mous with  sincerity,  honesty  of  expression, 
and  plain  dealing.  The  higher  idea  of  truth 
which  pervades  the  whole  Masonic  system, 
and  wnich  is  symbolized  by  the  Word,  is 
that  which  is  properly  expressed  to  a  knowl- 
edge of  God. 

There  was  an  Egyptian  goddess  named 
Cn  Thm,  or  HttO,  Thme,  iniegriias,  Jus- 
tice and  Tmth.  This  one  of  the  three 
great  Masonic  principles  is  represented  amons 
the  Egyptians  b^  an  ostrich  feather;  and 
the  judicial  officer  was  also  thus  repre- 
sented, "because  that  bird,  unlike  others, 
has  all  its  feathers  equal."  Horapollo.  Tlie 
Hebrew  word  p*^,  ion,  signifies  an  ostrich,  as 
also  a  council;  and  the  word  H^^*),  Rnne,  is 
interpreted,  poetically,  an  ostrich,  and  also  a 
8ona  of  joy,  or  cf  praise;  hence,  "the  happy 
souls  thus  ornamented,  under  the  inspec- 
tion of  the  lords  of  the  heart's  joy,  gathered 
fruits  from  celestial 
trees."  In  the  judg- 
ment in  Amenti,  the 
soul  advances  toward 
the  goddess  Thme. 
who  wears  on  her  head 
the  ostrich  feather.  In 
the  scale,  Anubis  and 
Horns  weigh  the  actions 
of  the  deceased.  On  one  side  is  the  ostrich 
feather,  and  on  the  other  the  vase  containing 
the  heart.  Should  the  weidit  of  the  heart  be 
greater  than  the  feather,  the  soul  is  entitled 
to  be  received  into  the  celestial  courts.  The 
forty-two  judges,  with  heads  ornamented 
with  ostrich  feathers,  sit  aloft  to  pronounce 
judgment.     (See  Book  of  the  Dead.) 

Ttyonlsts*  Those  Pythagoreans  who  ab- 
stained from  animal  food. 

Tsaphlel.  bH^t)i.  Mirans  Deus,  the  an^el 
governing  the  Moon,  in  accordance  with 
the  Kabbahstical  system. 

Tschoudy,  Louis  Theodore.  Michaud 
spells  the  name  Tschvdi,  but  Lenning,  Thory, 
Kagon.  Oliver,  and  all  other  Masonic  writers, 
give  the  name  as  Tsehoudy,  which  form, 
therefore,  I  adopt  as  the  most  usual,  if  not 
the  most  correct,  spelling. 

The  Baron  de  Tsehoudy  was  bom  at 
Metz,  in  1720.  He  was  descended  from  a 
family  originally  of  the  Swiss  canton  of 
Glaris,  but  which  had  been  established  in 
France  since  the  commencement  of  the  six- 
teenth century.  He  was  a  counselor  of 
State  and  member  of  the  Parliament  of 
Metz;  but  the  most  important  events  of  his 
life  are  those  which  coni\ect  him  with  the 
Masonic  institution,  of  which  he  was  a 
zealous  and  leameci  investigator.  He  was 
one  of  the  most  active  apostles  of  the  school 
of  Ramsay,  and  adopted  his  theory  of  the 
remplar  origin  of   Masonry.    Having  ob- 
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tained  penniasion  from  the  Idne  to  travel, 
he  went  to  Italv,  in  1762,  under  uie  aasumed 
name  of  the  Chevalier  de  LuBsy.  There  he 
excited  the  Bum&r  of  the  pi^al  court  by  the 
publication  at  The  Hague,  m  the  same  year, 
of  a  book  entitled  Ebrenne  au  Pape,  ou  let 
Francs-Macons  Vengis;  L  e.,  "A  New  Year's 
Gift  for  the  Pope,  or  the  Free  Masons 
Avenged."  This  was  a  caustio  commentary 
on  the  bull  of  Benedict  XIV.  excommunicat- 
ing tl^  Freonaflons.  It  was  followed,  in  the 
same  year,  by  another  work  entitled,  JLe  Vol- 
icon  Vengi;  i.  e.,  "The  Vatican  Avenged"; 
an  ironical  apology^toided  as  a  sequence  to 
the  former  book.  These  two  works  subjected 
him  to  such  persecution  by  the  Church  that 
he  was  soon  comi)elled  to  seek  safety  in  flight. 

He  n^  repaired  td  Russia,  where  his 
means  of  living  became  so  much  impaired 
that,  Michaud  says,  he  was  compelled  to 
enter  the  company  of  comedians  of  the  Em- 
press Elisabeth.  From  this  condition  he 
was  relieved  by  Count  Ivan  Schouwalon, 
who  made  him  his  private  secretary.  He 
was  also  appointed  the  secretary  of  the 
Academy  of  Moscow,  and  ^vemor  of  the 
pages  at  the  court.  But  this  advancement 
of  his  fortimes,  and  the  fact  of  his  bein^  a 
Frenchman,  created  for  him  many  enemies, 
and  he  was  compelled  at  length  to  leave 
Russia  and  return  to  France.  There,  how- 
ever, the  persecutions  of  his  enemies  pur- 
«uea  him,  and  on  his  airival  at  Paris  he 
was  sent  to  the  Bastfle.  But  the  interces- 
sion of  his  mother  with  the  Empress  Eliza- 
beth and  with  the  Grand  Duke  Peter  was 
successful,  and  he  was  speedily  restored  to 
liberty.  He  then  retired  to  Metz.  and  for 
the  rest  of  his  life  devoted  himseu  to  the 
task  of  Masonic  reform  and  the  fabrication 
of  new  sjrstems. 

In  1762,  the  Council  of  Eni^ts  of  the 
East  was  establii^ed  at  Paris.  Itagon  says 
(Orthod.  Ma^an,,  p.  137)  that  ''its  ritual 
was  corrected  by  the  Baron  de  Tschoudy, 
the  author  of  the  Blazing  Star"  But  this 
IS  an  error.  Tschoudy  was  then  at  Metz, 
and  his  work  and  system  of  the  Blazing 
Star  did  not  appear  until  four  years  af ter^ 
ward.  It  is  at  a  lat^  date  that  Tschoudy 
became  connected  with  the  CounciL 

In  1766  he  published,  in  connection  with 
.  Bardon-Duhamel,  his  most  important  work, 
entitled  L^EtoUe  Flamboyante,  ou  la  Societi 
des  Franc9-Magans  consider^e  sous  Urns  les 
Aspects;  i.  e^  ''The  Blazing  Star,  or  the 
Society  of  Freemasons  considered  under 
Every  Point  of  View." 

In  the  same  year  he  repaired  to  Paris, 
with  the  declared  object  of  extending  his 
Masonic  system.  He  then  attached  nim- 
self  to  the  Council  of  Knights  of  the  East, 
which,  under  the  guidance  of  the  tailor 
Pirlet,  had  seceded  from  the  Council  of 
Emperors  of  the  East  and  West.  Tschoudy 
availed  himself  of  the  ignorance  and  of  the 
boldness  of  Pirlet  to  put  his  plan  of  reform 
Into  execution  by  the  creation  of  new  degrees. 

In  Tschoudy's  system,  however,  as  de-i 


veloped  in  the  L'EtoiU  FUmJboyariUy  he 
does  not  show  himself  to  be  the  advocate 
of  the  hi^  degrees,  which,  he  says,  are 
"an  occasion  of  expense  to  their  dupes, 
and  an  abundant  and  lucrative  resource  for 
those  who  make  a  profitable  traffic  of  their 
pretended  instructions."  He  recognizes  Uie 
three  Symbolic  degrees  because  their  (^rada^ 
tions  are  necessary  in  the  Lodge,  which  be 
viewed  as  a  school:  and  to  these  he  adds 
a  superior  class,  wnich  may  be  called  the 
architects,  or  by  any  other  name,  provided 
we  attach  to  it  the  proper  meimmg.  All 
the  high  de^^ees  he  calls  "Masonic  rev- 
eries," excepting  two,  which  he  r^ards  as 
containing  the  secret,  the  object,  and  the 
essence  <h  Masonrv,  namely,  the  Scottisdi 
Knight  of  St.  An<£rew  and  the  Knight  of 
Palestine.  The  former  of  these  degrees 
was  composed  by  Tschoudy,  and  its  ritual, 
which  he  bequeathed^  with  other  manu- 
scripts, to  the  Council  of  flights  of  the 
East  and  West,  was  published  in  1780,  under 
the  title  of  Ecossais  de  Saint  AndrSy  con- 
tenant  le  diveloppement  total  de  Vart  royal  de  la 
Franch^Magonnerie.  Subsequently,  on  the 
organization  of  the  Ancient  and  Accepted 
Scottish  Rite,  the  d^^ree  was  adopted  as  the 
Twenty-ninth  of  its  series,  and  is  considered 
as  one  of  the  most  important  and  philo- 
sophic of  the  Scottish  system.  Its  fabri- 
cation is,  indeed,  an  evidence  of  the  intel- 
lectual gemus  of  its  inventor. 

Ragon,  in  his  Orthodade  Maconnique,  at- 
tributes to  Tschoudy  the  fabrication  of  the 
Rite  of  Adonhiramite  Masonry,  and  the 
authorship  of  the  Becueil  FrMeux^  which 
contains  the  description  of  the  Rite.  But 
the  first  edition  of  the  RecueU,  with  the 
acknowledged  authorship  of  Guillemain  de 
St.  Victor,  appeared  in  1781.  This  is  prob- 
ably about  the  date  of  the  introduction  of 
the  Rite,  and  is  just  twelve  years  after 
T^oudy  had  gone  to  his  etoiml  rest. 

Ischoudy  also  indulged  in  light  literar 
ture,  and  several  romances  are  attributed 
to  mm.  tlie  only  one  of  which  now  known, 
entitled  TkSrhse  Philosophe,  does  not  add  to 
his  reputation. 

Chemins  Despontte  {Eneye,  Ma^Qon.,  i., 
143)  says:  ''The  Baron  Tschoudy,  whose 
birth  gave  him  a  distinguished  rank  in  so- 
ciety, left  behind  him  the  reputation  of  an 
excellent  man,  equalljr  remarkable  for  his 
social  virtues,  his  genius,  and  his  military 
talents."  Such  appears  to  have  been  the 
general  opinion  of  those  who  were  his  con- 
temporaries or  his  immediate  successors. 
He  died  at  Paris,  Mav  28,  1769. 

Tsedakah.  «npn^,  Justice.  The  first  step 
of  the  mystical  ladder,  known  to  the  Kadosb, 
Thirtieth  Degree  A.  A.  Scottish  Rite. 

Tstdonl.  *^yT)l,  Venator.  A  Seeker  or 
Inquirer.  A  name  xised  in  the  Twenty- 
second  Degree  of  the  A.  A.  Scottish  Rite. 

Tsolm.  D^V)i,  A  term  used  infrequently 
to  designate  visitors. 

Taaph<dl«  A  term  used  by  the  Druids  to 
designate  an  unhallowed   circumambulation 
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afound  the  sacred  cairn,  or  aitar;  tbe  move- 
ment being  against  the  sun,  that  is,  from  west 
to  east  by  the  north,  the  cairn  being  on  the 
left  hand  of  the  circumambulator. 

Total  Cain.  Of  Tubal  Cain,  the  sacred 
writings,  as  well  as  the  Masonic  l^^ds,  give 
us  but  scanty  information.  All  that  we 
hear  of  him  in  the  Book  of  Genesis  is  that 
he  was  the  son  of  Lamech  and  ZiDah.  and  was 
I' an  instructor  of  every  artificer  in  brass  and 
Iron."  The  Hebrew  original  does  not  justify 
the  common  version,  for  Vtob.  lotesh,  does 
not  mean  "an  instructor,"  but  "a  sharpener  " 
— one  who  whets  or  snarpens  instruments. 
Hence  Dr.  RaphaU  trajoslates  the  passage  as 
one  **vrho  sharpened  various  tools  in  copper 
and  iron."  The  authorized  version  has.  how- 
ever, almost  indelibly  impressed  the  cnarao- 
ter  of  Tubal  Cain  as  the  father  of  artificers; 
and  it  is  in  this  sense  that  he  has  been  in- 
troduced from  a  verv  early  period  into  the 
legendary  history  of  Masonry. 

The  first  Masonic  reference  to  Tubal  Cain 
is  foimd  in  the  ''L^;end  of  the  Craft,"  where 
he  is  called  ''the  founder  of  smith-craft."  I 
cite  this  part  of  the  legend  from  tibe  Dowland 
MS.  simply  because  of  its  more  modem  or- 
thographyj  but  the  story  is  substantially 
the  same  m  all  the  old  manuscript  Consti- 
tutions. In  that  Manuscript  we  find  the 
following  account  of  Tubal  Cain: 

''Before  Noah's  flood  there  was  a  man 
called  Lamech,  as  it  is  written  in  the  Bible, 
in  the  fourth  chapter  of  GenesiB;  and  this 
Lamech  had  two  wives^  the  one  named  Ada 
and  the  other  named  zilla;  by  his  first  wife, 
Ada,  he  got  two  sons,  the  one  Jubal,  and  the 
other  Jabal:  and  by  the  other  wife  he  got  a 
son  and  a  daughter.  And  these  four  chil- 
dren founded  the  beginning  of  all  the  sciences 
in  the^  world.  The  elder  son.  Jabal,  founded 
the  science  of  seometry,  and  he  carried  flocks 
of  sheep  and  Iambs  into  the  fields^  and  first 
built  houses  of  stone  and  wood,  as  it  is  noted 
in  the  chiu>ter  above  named.  And  his  broth- 
er Jubal  founded  the  science  of  music  and 
songs  of  the  tongue,  the  harp  and  organ. 
And  the  third  brother,  Tubal  Cain,  founded 
smith-craft,  of  gold,  silver,  copper,  iron, 
and  steel,  and  the  daughter  foimded  the  art 
of  weaving.  And  these  children  knew  well 
that  God  would  take  vengeance  for  sin,  ^ther 
bjT  fire  or  water,  wherefore  they  wrote  the 
sciences  that  th^  had  found,  on  two  pillars 
that  they  might  be  found  after  Noah's  flood. 
The  one  pillar  was  marble,  for  that  would 
not  bum  with  fire;  and  the  other  was  clepped 
latems.  and  would  not  drown  in  noe  water." 

Similar  to  this  is  an  old  Babbinical  tradi- 
tion,  which  asserts  that  Jubal.  who  was  the 
inventor  of  writins  as  well  as  ot  music,  having 
heard  Adam  sav  that  the  universe  would  be 
twice  destroyed,  once  by  fire  and  once  by 
water,  inquired  which  catastrophe  would  first 
occur:  but  Adam  refusing  to  inform  him.  be 
inscrioed  the  system  of  music  which  he  nad 
invented  upon  two  pillars  of  stone  and  brick. 
A  more  modem  Masonic  tradition  ascribes 
the  ooDstruction  of  these  pilliun  to  Enoch. 


To  this  account  of  Tubal  Cain  must  be 
added  the  additional  particulars,  recorded 
by  JosephuB,  that  he  exceeded  all  men  in 
stroigth,  ana  was  renowned  for  his  warlike 
achievements. 

The  only  other  account  of  the  proto-metal- 
lurgist  that  we  meet  vnth  in  any  ancient 
author  is  that  which  is  contained  in  the  cele- 
brated fragment  of  Sanconiatho,  who  refers 
to  him  under  the  name  of  Chrysor,  which  is 
eviden^.  as  Bochart  afiirms,  a  ccHTuption 
of  the  Hebrew  chores  tar,  a  worker  in  fire,  that 
is,  a  smith.  Sanconiatho  was  a  Phoenician 
author,  who  is  supposed  to  have  flourished 
before  the  Trojan  war,  probably,  as  Sir  Will- 
iam Drummond  suggests,  about  the  time 
when  Gideon  was  Judge  of  Israel,  and  who 
collected  the  different  accounts  and  traditions 
of  the  ori^  of  the  world  which  were  extant 
at  the  period  in  which  he  lived.  A  fragment 
only  of  this  work  has  beenpreserved|  which, 
translated  into  Gi^aek  by  Philo  Byblius,  was 
inserted  by  Busebius  in  nis  PrcBparaUo  Evcmr 
gdica,  and  has  thus  been  handea  down  to  the 
present  day.  That  portion  of  the  histoi^  hj 
sanconiatho,  which  refers  to  Tubal  -Cain,  is 
contained  in  the  following  words: 

"A  long  time  after  the  generation  of  Hyp- 
soaranios,  the  inventors  of  hunting  and  dsn- 
ing,  Agreas  and  Alieas,  were  bom:  uter  whom 
the  people  were  caUed  hunters  and  fishers, 
and  from  whom  sprang  two  brothers,  who 
discovered  iron,  and  tCe  manner  of  work- 
ing it.  ^  One  of  these  two,  called  Chrysor,  was 
skilled  in  eloquence,  and  composed  verses  and 
prophecies.  He  was  the  same  with  Hephais- 
tos,  and  invented  fishing-hooks,  bait  for  tak- 
ing fish,  cordage  and  raits,  ana  was  the  first 
of  all  mankind  who  had  navigated.  ^  He  was 
therefore  worshiped  as  a  god  after  his  death, 
and  was  called  l)iamichios.  It  is  said  that 
these  brothers  were  the  first  who  contrived 
partition  walls  of  brick." 

HephaistoB,  it  will  be  observed,  is  the 
Greek  of  the  god  who  was  called  by  the 
Romans  Vulcan.  Hence  the  remark  of 
Sanconiatho,  and  the  apparent  similarity 
of  names  as  well  as  occupations,  have  led 
some  writers  of  the  last,  and  even  of  the 
present,  century  to  derive  Vulcan  from 
Tubal  Cain  by  a  process  not  very  devious 
and  therefore  familiar  to  etymologists.  By 
the  omission  in  Tubal  Cain  of  the  initial  T, 
which  is  the  Phoenician  article,  and  its  value- 
less vowel,  we  get  Ba2oan,  which,  bjr  the  in- 
terchangeable nature  of  fi  and  V,  is  easily 
transformed  to  Vidoan, 

"That  Tubal  Cain,"  says  Bishop  Stilling- 
fleet  (Orig.  Sac,,  p.  292),  "gave  first  occasion 
to  the  name  and  worship  of  Vulcan,  hath  been 
very  probably  conceived,  both  from  the 
very  great  affinity  of  the  named,  and  that 
Tubal  Cain  is  expressly  mentioned  to  be  an 
instructor  of  every  artmcer  in  brass  and  iron, 
and  as  near  relation  as  Apollo  had  to  Vulcan, 
Jubal  had  to  Tubal  Cam,  who  was  the  in- 
ventor of  music,  or  the  father  of  all  such  as 
handle  the  harp  and  organ,  which  the  Greeks 
attribute  to  Apollo." 
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Voflsiuf,  in  hia  treatise  De  IddUUria  (lib.  i., 
cap.  36),  makes  this  derivation  of  Vulcan 
from  Tubal  Cain.  But  Bryant,  in  his 
Analyna  of  Ancienl  Mythology  (vol.  i.,  p. 
139),  denies  the  et3rmoIoEy  and  b&jb  that 
among  the  Egyptians  and  Babylonians,  Vul- 
can was  equivalent  to  Orus  or  Osiris,  sym- 
bols of  the  sun.  He  traces  the  name  to  the 
words  Baal  Cohen,  Holy  Bel,  or  sacred  Lord. 
Bryant's  etymology  may  be  adopted,  how- 
ever, without  any  mterf/rence  witE  tib^  iden- 
tity of  Vulcan  and  Tubal  Cain.  He  who 
discovered  the  uses  of  fire,  may  welL  in  the 
corruptions  of  idolatry^  nave  typined  the 
solar  orb,  the  source  of  all  heat.  It  might 
seem  that  Tubal  is  an  attribute  compoimded 
of  the  definite  particle  T  and  the  word  Baal, 
signifying  Lord.  Tubal  Cain  would  then 
signify  ''the  Lord  Cain."  Again,  dhu  or  du, 
in  Arabic,  signifies  Lord;  and  we  trace  the 
same  signification  of  this  affix,  in  its  various 
interchangeable  forms  of  Z>u,  Tu,  and  Di,  in 
man^  Semitic  words.  But  the  question  of  the 
identical  origin  of  Tubal  Cain  and  Vulcan  has 
at  length  been  settled  by  the  researches  of 
comparative  philologists.  Tubal  Cain  is 
Semitic  in  origm,  and  Vulcan  is  Aryan.  The 
latter  may  be  traced  to  the  Sanskrit  ulka,  a 
firebrand,  from  which  we  get  also  the  Latin 
ftdaur  and  ftdmen,  names  of  the  Ujditning. 

From  the  mention  made  of  Tubal  Cain 
in  the  "Legend  of  the  Craft,"  the  word  was 
long  ago  adopted  as  significant  in  the  primary 
degrees,  ana  various  attempts  have  been 
made  to  p;ive  it  an  interpretation. 

Hutchmson,  in  an  article  in  his  Sjnrit  of 
Mcuonry,  devoted  to  the  consideration  of 
the  Third  Degree,  has  the  following  reference 
to  the  word  (p.  162): 

''The  Mason  advancing  to  this  state  of 
Masonry,  pronounces  his  own  sentence,  as 
confessional  of  the  imperfection  of  the 
second  stage  of  his  profession,  and  as  pro- 
bationary of  the  exalted  de^ee  to  wnich 
he  aspires,  in  this  Greek  distich,  Tu/i3o»7coc#, 
Struo  tiunulum:  'I  prepare  my  sepulchre; 
I  make  my  grave  in  the  pollutions  of  the  earth ; 
I  am  under  the  shadow  of  death.'  This  dis- 
tich has  been  vulgarly  corrupted  among  us, 
and  an  expression  takes  place  scarcely  simi- 
lar in  sound,  and  entirely  inconsistent  with 
Masonry,  and  unmeaning  in  itself." 

But  however  ingenious  this  interpretation 
of  Hutchinson  may  be,  it  is  generally  admitted 
that  it  is  incorrect. 

The  modem  Kngliflh  Masons,  and  throu^ 
them  the  French,  nave  derived  Tubal  Cam 
from  the  Hebrew  tebelf  earth,  and  kanah, 
to  acquire  possession,  and,  with  little  respect 
for  the  grammatical  rules  of  the  Hebrew 
langua^,  interpret  it  as  meaning  worldly 
po$9o$9ton8. 

In  the  Hemming  lectures,  now  the  author- 
ised English  system,  we  find  the  answer  to 
the  question,  "What  does  Tubal  Cain  de- 
note?'* is  "Worldly  possessions."  .  And  De- 
launay,  in  his  ThuiUeiar  (p.  17),  (lenies  the 
reference  to  the  proto-snuth,  and  says:  "If 
we  reflect  on  the  meaning  of  the  two  Hebrew , 


words,  we  will  easily  recognise  in  their  cosh 
nection  the  secret  ^nsh  of  the  hierophant,  ai 
the  Templar,  of  the  Fre^ason,  ancf  of  everv 
mystical  sect,  to  govern  the  world  in  accord- 
ance with  its  own  principles  and  its  own 
laws."  It  is  fortunate,  I  think,  that  the  true 
meaning  of  the  words  will  authorise  no  such 
interpretation.  The  fact  is,  that  even  if 
Tubsd  Cain  were  derived  from  tebd  and  kanah, 
the  precise  rules  of  Hebrew  construction 
woula  forbid  affixing  to  their  union  any  such 
meaning  as  "worldly  possessions."  Such  an 
interpretation  of  it  in  the  French  and  Eng- 
lish systems  is,  therefore,  a  very  forced  and 
inaccurate  one. 

The  use  of  Tubal  Cain  as  a  significant  word 
in  the  Masonic  ritual  is  derived  from  the 
"Legend  of  the  Craft,"  by  which  the  name 
was  made  familiar  to  the  Operative  and  then 
to  the  Speculative  Masons:  and  it  refers  not 
S3rmbolicidly,  but  historically  to  his  Scriptural 
and  traditional  reputation  as  an  artificer.  If 
he  symbolized  anything,  it  would  be  labor: 
and  a  Mason's  labor  is  to  acquire  truth,  ana 
not  worldly  yossessUms.  The  English  and 
French  interpretation  has  fortunately  never 
been  introduced  into  this  country.    ,        , 

Tab  Baanl  Amal  Atal.  Heb.  h:»  7^r 
"^^^2  31^.  It  is  just  to  reward  labor.  An 
expression  found  in  the  Thirteenth  Degree 
A.  A.  Scottish  Rite. 

Tune,  FreemASons'.  The  air  of  the  song 
written  by  Matthew  Birkhead,  and  published 
in  the  Book  of  Constitutions  of  1723,  with  the 
title  of  "the  Entered  Prentice's  Song,"  is 
familiarly  and  distinctively  known  as  "the 
Freemasons'  Tune."  Mr.  William  Chappell, 
in  a  work  entitled  Popular  Music  of  the  (men 
Time,  gives  the  following  interesting  account 
of  it: 

"This  tune  was  very  popular  at  the  time  of 
the  ballad  operas,  ana  I  am  informed  that  the 
same  words  are  still  sung  to  it  at  Masonic 
meetings. 

"The  air  was  introduced  in  The  ViUaae 
Opera,  The  Chambermaid,  The  Lottery,  The 
Grub-Street  Opera,  and  The  Lover  ht$  oujn 
Rival,  It  is  contained  in  the  third  volume 
of  The  Dancing  Master,  and  of  Walsh's  New 
Country  Dancing  Master,  Words  and  music 
are  included  in  Watt's  Musical  Miscellany,  iii.. 
72,  and  in  British  Melody,  or  The  Musical 
Magazine,  foL,  1739.  They  were  also  printed 
on  broadsides. 

"In  the  GerUlemen's  Magazine,  for  October, 
1731,  the  first  stanza  is  prmted  as  'A  Health, 
by  Mr.  Birkhead.'  It  seems  to  be  there 
quoted  from  '  The  Constitutions  of  the  FVee- 
masons,'  bythe  Rev.  James  Anderson,  A.M., 
one  of  the  Worshipful  Masters. 

"There  are  several  versions  of  the  tune. 
One  in  PiUs  to  Purge  Melancholy,  ii..  230 
(1719),  has  a  second  part;  but  that  being 
almost  a  repetition  of  the  first,  taken  an  oc- 
tave higher,  is  out  of  the  compass  of  ordinary 
voices,  and  has  therefore  been  generally  re- 
iected 

"In  A  CompleU  Collection  of  Old  and  New 
English  and  Scotch  Son§s,  ii.,  172  (1736),  tb0 
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nttne  is  given  as  'Ye  Commoiien  and  Peers'; 
but  Leveridge  composed  another  tune  to 
these  words. 

*'In  The  Musical  Mason,  or  Freenuuontf 
Pocket  Companion,  being  a  collection  of  songs 
used  in  all  Lockes,  to  which  are  added  the 
'Freemasons'  &&>ch  and  Ode'  (Svo,  1791), 
this  is  entitled  'The  Entoed  Apprentice's 
Sonff.' 

^  "Man^  stanzas  have  been  added  from 
time  to  time,  and  others  have  been  altered." 

Tunmijui*  One  of  the  three  historical 
divisions  of  religion — ^the  other  two  being  the 
Aryan  and  the  Semitic — and  embraces  the 
two  sacred  codes  of  China,  viz.,  those  of  Con- 
fucius and  Lao-tse. 

TurlMMi*  The  usual  head-dress  worn  in 
Eastern  nations,  consisting  of  a  quilted  cap, 
without  rim,  and  a  sash  or  scarf  of  cotton  or 
linen  wound  about  the  cap.  In  Royal  Arch 
Chapters,  the  turban,  of  a  purple  color,  con- 
stitutes the  head-dress  of  the  Scribe,  because 
that  o£Bcer  represents  the  Jewish  prophet, 
Haggai. 

Toreop^er.  The  third  dignity  in  the 
Order  of  Knights  Hospitalers  oiSt.  John,  or 
Knights  of  Malta.  It  took  its  name  from  the 
Turcopoles,  a  sort  of  light  horse  mentioned  in 
the  history  of  the  Christian  wars  in  Palestine. 
The  o£Bce  of  Turcopolier  was  held  by  the 
Conventional  Bailiff)  or  head  of  the  lan- 
guage of  England.  He  had  the  conmiand  of 
Qie  cavalry  of  the  Order. 

Turkey*  A  writer  in  the  Freemasons*  Quair^ 
ierly  Reoiew  (1844^  p.  21)  says  that  there  was 
a  Masonic  meetmg  in  Constantinople,  at 
which  some  Turks  were  initiated,  but  that 
the  government  prohibited  the  future  meet- 
ings. This  must  have  been  an  irregular 
Lodge,  for  organised  Masom^  was  not  intro- 
duce! into  Turkey  until  1838,  when  the  first 
Lodffes  were  erected  by  the  Grand  Lodge  of 
England.  Th^  were,  however,  soon  dis- 
continued, in  conseouence  of  the  opposition  of 
the  Mohammedan  nierarchy.  A  more  toler- 
ant spirit,  however,  now  exists,  and  there  is  a 
Lodge  (No.  687)  at  Constantinople  under  the 
kLTisdiction  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Ei^gland. 
There  are  also  four  Lodges  at  Constantinople, 
under  the  Grand  Orient  of  France:  four  at 
Smyrna  and  one  at  Constantinople,  under 
the  Grand  Orient  of  Italy;  and  one  at  Con- 
stantinople (No.  1049)  under  the  Grand 
Lodge  of  Scotland.  There  are  also  two 
Royal  Arch  Chapters — at  Smyrna  and  Con- 
stantinople, chartered  by  the  Supreme  Chap- 
ter of  Scotland.  There  are  also  two  Rose 
Croix  Chapters — one,  from  the  Supreme 
Council  of  England,  in  Constantinople;  and 
the  other,  from  the  Grand  Orient  of  Italy,  in 
Smvma.  In  these  Lodges  many  native 
Mohammedans  have  been  initiated.  The 
Turks,  however,  have  always  had  secret 
societies  of  their  own,  which  has  led  some 
writ«s  to  suppose,  erroneously,  that  ^ee- 
masonry  existed  long  before  the  date  of  its 
actual  introduction.  Thus,  the  Begtaschi 
form  a  seeret  sodetv  in  Turkey,  nmnbering 
umDj  tliipusands  of  MuspidPMDi  in  its  ranksi 


and  none  but  a  true  Moslem  can  be  admitted 
to  the  brotherhood.  It  is  a  religious  Order, 
and  was  founded  in  the  year  1328  by  the 
Hadji  Begtasch,  a  famous  dervish,  from 
whom  it  derives  its  name.  The  Begtaschi 
have  certain  signs  and  passwords  by  which 
they  are  enabled  to  recognise  the  *'true 
brethren,"  and  by  which  they  are  protected 
from  vagabond  impostors.  A  writer  in  Notes 
and  Queries  says,  m  allusion  to  this  society, 
that  "One  day,  during  the  summer  of  1855, 
an  Enfldish  merchant  captain,  while  walking 
through  the  streets  of  a  Turldsh  quarter  <h 
Constantinople,  encountered  a  Turk,  who 
made  use  oi  various  signs  of  Freemasonry, 
some  of  which,  the  captain  being  a  Mason, 
he  understood  and  others  he  did  not."  It  is, 
however,  probable  in  this  instance,  consider- 
ing the  oate,  that  the  Turk  was  really  a 
MaaoiQ^  and  possessed  some  higher  degrees, 
which  had  not  been  attained  by  the  English 
captain.  There  is  also  another  equally  cele- 
brated Order  in  Turkev,  the  Melewi,  who 
have  also  secret  modes  of  recosnition. 

Turquoise*  Oliver  says  (Landm.,  ii.,  521) 
that  the  first  stone  in  the  third  row  of  the 
hig^  priest's  breastplate  "was  a  ligure.  hyar 
cinth.  or  turquoise.'^  The  stone  was  a  ligure; 
but  Oliver  is  incorrect  in  supposing  tmit  it 
is  a  synon^  of  either  a  h^acmth  or  a  tur- 
quoise, which  are  stones  of  a  very  different 
nature. 

Tuscan  Order*  The  simplest  of  the  five 
orders  of  architecture,  as  its  columns  are 
never  fluted,  and  it  does  not  allow  the  intro- 
duction of  any  kind  of  ornament.  It  is  one 
of  the  two  modem  orders,  not  being  found  in 
any  ancient  example.  Hence  it  is  of  no  value 
in  Masonic  symbolism. 

Twelve*  Twdve  being  composed  of  the 
mystical  numbers  7+5  or  of  3X4,  the  triad 
multiplied  by  the  quaternion,  was  a  number 
of  considerable  vahie  in  ancient  systems. 
Thus  there  were  twelve  signs  of  the  sodiao. 
twelve  months  in  the  year,  twelve  tribes  ot 
Israel,  twelve  stones  m  the  pectoral^  and 
twelve  oxen  supporting  the  molten  sea  m  the 
Temple.  There  were  twelve  apostles  in  the 
new  law,  and  the  New  Jerusalem  has  twelve 
gates,  tw^ve  foundations,  is  twelve  thousand 
furlongs  square,  and  the  number  of  the  sealed 
is  twe^e  times  twelve  thousand.  Even  the 
Pa«ms  respected  this  number,  for  there  were 
in -uieir  mythology  twelve  superior  and  twelve 
inferior  gods. 

Twelve  lUnstrlons  Knlglite*  The  Elev- 
enth Degree  of  the  Ancient  and  Accepted 
Scottish  Rite;  more  correctly  Sublime  Knight 
Elected,  which  see. 

Twttve-Lettered  Name*  The  Jews  had 
among  iheir  Divine  names,  besides  the  Tetra- 
grammaton,  a  two-lettered  name,  which  was 
J  ah,  a  twelve-lettered  and  a  forty-two-lettered 
name.  None  of  these,  however,  were  so  sa- 
cred and  unutterable  as  the  Tetragramma- 
ton.  Maunonides  says  of  the  twelve-lettered 
name,  that  it  was  formerly  used  instead  of 
Adonai,  as  being  more  emphatic,  in  place  of 
the  TetragrammalODi  wiienever  they  came 
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to  that  sacred  name  in  reading.  It  was  not, 
however,  like  the  Tetragrammaton,  communi- 
cated only  to  their  disciples,  but  was  imparted 
to  any  that  desired  its  knowledge.  But  after 
the  death  of  Simeon  the  Just,  the  Tetragram- 
maton  ceasing  to  be  used  at  all,  the  twelve- 
lettca^ed  name  was  substituted  in  blessing 
the  people;  and  then  it  became  a  secret  name, 
and  was  conmiunicated  only  to  the  most 
pious  of  the  priests.  What  was  the  twelve- 
fettered  name  is  uncertain,  though  all  agree 
that  it  was  not  a  name,  but  a  sentence  com- 
posed of  twelve  letters.  Rabbi  Bechai  says 
it  was  formed  by  a  triple  combination  and  pei^ 
mutation  of  the  four  letters  of  the  Tetragram- 
maton;  and  there  are  oUier  explanations 
equally  unsatisfactory. 

There  was  also  a  forty-two-lettered  name, 
composed,  says  Bechai,  of  the  first  forty-two 
letters  of  the  £k>ok  of  Genesis.  Another  and 
a  better  explanation  has  been  propounded  by 
Franck,  that  it  is  formed  out  of  the  names 
of  the.  ten  Sephiroth,  which  with  the  \  vau, 
or  and,  amount  exactly  to  forty-two  letters. 
There  was  another  name  of  seventy-two  let- 
ters, whidi  is  still  more  inexplicable.  Of  all 
these  names,  Maimonides  (Afore  Nw.,  I. 
Ixii.)  says  that,  as  they  could  not  possibly 
constitute  one  word,  they  must  have  been 
composed  of  several  words,  and  he  adds: 

"There  is  no  doubt  that  these  words  con- 
vejred  certain  ideas,  which  were  designed  to 
bnnff  man  near^  to  the  true  conception 
of  the  Divine  essence,  through  the  process 
we  have  already  described.  These  words, 
composed  of  numerous  letten.  have  been 
designated  as  a  single  name,  Decaujse,  like 
all  accidental  proper  names,  they  indicate 
one  single  object;  and  to  niake  the  object 
more  intelligible,  several  words  ^  are  em- 
ployed, as  many  words  are  sometimes  used 
to  express  one  single  thing.  This  must  be 
well  understood,  that  they  taught  the  ideas 
indicated  by  these  names,  and  not  the  simple 
pronunciation  of  the  meaningless  letters." 

Twelve  Oriiiiial  Pitets  of  Mftsouy. 
The  old  English  lectures,  which  were  abro- 
gated by  the  United  Grand  Lodge  of  Eng- 
land in  1813,  when  it  adopted  the  system  of 
Hemming,  contained  the  following  passage: 

''There  are  in  Freemasonry  twelve  origi- 
nal points,  which  form  the  basis  of  the  sys- 
tem^  and  comprehend  the  whole  ceremony 
of  initiation.  Without  the  existence  A 
these  points,  no  man  ever  was,  or  can  be, 
legEdly  and  essentially  received  into  the  Order. 
Every  person  who  is  made  a  Mason  must  go 
through  these  twelve  forms  and  ceremonies, 
not  only  in  the  first  d^^ree,  but  in  every 
subsequent  one." 

Hence,  it  will  be  seen  that  our  ancient 
Brethren  deemed  these  "Twelve  Oriflpnal 
Points  of  Masonry,"  as  they  were  cfuled, 
of  the  highest  importance  to  the  ceremony 
of  initiation,  and  th^  consequently  took 
much  pains,  and  exercised  mucn  ingenuity, 
in  givms  them  a  symbolical  explanation. 
But  as,  by  the  decree  of  the  Grand  Lodge, 
they  no  kuiger  ooDstitute  a  part  of  the  Eng- 


lish ritual,  and  were  never  introduced  into 
this  country,  where  the  "Four  Peifect 
Points"  constitute  an  inadequate  substitute, 
there  can  be  no  impropriety  in  presenting  a 
brief  explanation  of  them,  for  wnich  I  smdl 
be  indebted  to  the  industry  of  OUver^  who 
has  treated  of  them  at  great  length  m  the 
eleventh  lecture  of  his  Historical  Landmarks, 
The  ceremony  of  initiation,  when  these 
points  constituted  a  portion  of  the  ritual, 
was  divided  into  twelve  parts,  in  allusion  to 
the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel,  to  each  of  which 
one  of  the  points  was  referred,  in  the  following 
maimer: 

1.  The  opening  of  the  Lodge  was  gymbol- 
ized  bv  the  tribe  of  Reuben,  because  Keuben 
was  the  first-born  of  his  father  Jacob,  who 
called  him  "the  beginning  of  his  strength." 
He  was,  therefore,  appropriately  adopted  as 
the  emblem  of  that  ceremony  which  is  essen- 
tially the  beginning  of  every  initiation. 

2.  The  vreparalion  of  the  candidate  was 
Bymbo]iEiea  by  the  tribe  of  Simeon,  becwise 
Simeon  prepared  the  instruments  for  ^e 
s]aufl;hter  of  the  Shechemites;  and  that  part 
of  the  ceremony  which  relates  to  offensive 
weapons,  was  used  as  a  token  of  our  abhor- 
rence for  the  cruelty  exercised  on  that  oc- 
casion. 

3.  The  report  of  the  Senior  Deacon  referred 
to  the  tribe  of  Levi,  because,  in  the  slaughter 
of  the  Shechemites,  Levi  was  supposed  to 
have  made  a  signal  or  report  to  Simeon 
his  brother,  with  whom  he  was  engaged  in 
attacking  these  unhappy  people  wnite  un- 
preparedfor  defense. 

4.  The  entrance  of  the  candidate  into  the 
Lodge  was  symbolised  by  the  ti^  of  Judah* 
becuise  they  were  the  mst  to  cross  the  Jor- 
dan and  enter  the  promised  land,  comiog 
from  the  darkness  and  servitude,  as  it  were, 
of  the  wilderness  into  the  li^t  aod  liberty 
of  Canaan. 

5.  The  praffer  was  er^bolized  by  the  tribe 
of  Zebulun,  because  tne  blessing  and  prayer 
of  Jacob  were  given  to  Zebulun,  m  preKrence 
to  his  brother  tssachar. 

6.  The  circwnambulaiion  referred  to  the 
tribe  of  Issachar,  because,  as  a  thriftless  and 
indolent  tribe,  they  required  a  leader  to  ad- 
vance them  to  an  equal  elevation  wiUi  the 
other  tribes. 

7.  Advancing  to  the  altar  was  sjrmbolixed 
by  the  tribe  of  Dan,  to  teach  us,  by  con- 
trast, that  we  should  advance  to  truth  and 
holiness  as  n^idly  as  that  tribe  advanced 
to  idolatry,  among  whom  the  golden  serpent 
was  first  set  up  to  receive  adoration. 

8.  The  obligation  refened  to  the  tribe  of 
Grad,  in  allusion  to  the  solemn  vow  which 
was  made  by  Jephthah,  Judge  of  Israel,  who 
was  of  that  tribe. 

9.  The  enbrtuting  of  the  candidate  with 
the  mysteries  was  symbolised  by  the  tribe 
of  Asher,  because  he  was  then  presented  with 
the  rich  fruits  of  Masonic  knowledge,  as 
Asher  was  said  to  be  the  inheritor  of  uLtnesB 
and  ro^  dainties. 

10.  The  tnoMtOurs  of  the  lambakin,  Iqr 
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which  the  candidate  is  declared  free,  referred 
to  the  tribe  of  Naphtali,  which  was  invested 
b}r  Moses  with  a  peculiar  freedom,  when  he 
saidy  ''O  Naphtah,  satisfied  with  favor,  and 
full  with  the  blessing  of  the  Lord,  possess 
thou  the  West  and  the  South." 

11.  The  ceremony  cf  the  nortkeaet  comer  of 
the  Lodge  referred  to  Joseph,  because,  as  this 
ceremonv  reminds  us  of  the  most  superficial 
part  of  Masonry,  so  the  two  half  tribes  of 
Ephraim  and  Manasseh,  of  which  the  tribe  of 
Joseph  was  composed,  were  accounted  to  be 
more  superficial  than  the  rest,  as  they  were 
descendants  of  the  grandsons  only  of  Jacob. 

12.  The  dosing  of  the  lA)dge  was  BymhohzeA 


by  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  who  was  the  young- 
est of  the  sons  of  Jacob,  and  thus  closed  his 
father's  strength. 

Such  were  the  celebrated  twelve  ori^al 
points  of  Freemasonry  of  the  ancient  £ng- 
ush  lectures.  They  were  never  introduced 
into  tJiis  country,  and  they  are  now  disused 
in  England.  But  it  will  be  seen  that,  while 
some  of  the  allusions  are  perhaps  abstruse, 
many  of  th^n  are  ingenious  and  appropriate. 
It  will  not,  perhaps,  be  regretted  that  they 
have  become  obsolete;  yet  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  they  added  something  to  the 
symbolism  and  to  the  religious  reference  of 
Freemasonry.  At  all  events,  they  are  mat- 
ters of  Masonic  antiquity,  and,  as  such,  are 
not  unworthy  of  attention. 

Twenty-Four-Inch  Gage.  A  rule  two 
feet  long,  which  is  divided  by  marks  into 
twenty-four  parts,  each  one  inch  in  length. 
The  Operative  Mason  uses  it  to  take  the 
necessary  dimensions  of  the  stone  that  he  is 
about  to  prepare.  It  has  been  adopted  as 
one  of  the  working-tools  of  the  Entered  Ap- 

Srentice  in  %)eciuative  Masonry,  where  its 
ivisions  are  supposed  to  represent  hours. 
Hence  its  symbolic  use  is  to  teach  him  to 
measure  his  time  so  that,  of  the  twenty-four 
hours  of  the  dav,  he  may  devote  eight  hours 
to  the  service  of  Grod  and  a  worthy  distressed 
brother,  eight  hours  to  his  usual  vocation, 
and  eiflpt  to  refreshment  and  sleep.  In  the 
symboBc  lan^^uage  of  Masonry,  therefore,  the 
twenty-f our-mch  gage  is  a  symbol  of  time 
well  employed. 
Twenty-One«  A  number  of  mystical  im- 
»rt,  partly  becMise  it  is  the  product  of  3  and 
,  the  most  sacred  of  the  ood  numbers,  but 
espedaUy  because  it  is  the  sum  of  the  nu- 
merical value  oi  the  letters  of  the  Divine  namey 
Eheyeh,  thus: 

n      •»     n     K 

6  +  10  +  6  +  1  -  21. 

It  is  little  valued  in  Masonry,  but  is 
deemed  of  ereat  importance  in  the  Kabbala 
and  in  Alchemy;  in  the  latter,  because  it 
refers  to  the  twenty-one  days  of  distillation 
necessary  for  the  conversion  of  the  grosser 
metak  into  silver. 

Twenty-Seven.  Although  the  number 
twenty-seven  is  found  in  the  degree  of 
Select  Master  and  in  some  of  the  other 
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high  degrees,  it  can  scarcely  be  called  in 
itself  a  sacred  number.  It  derives  its  im- 
portance from  the  fact  that  it  is  produced 
by  the  multiplication  of  the  square  of  three 
by  three,  thus:  3  X  3  X  3  =  27. 

Twenty-Six*  This  is  considered  by  the 
Kabbalists  as  the  most  sacr^  of  mystical 
numbers,  because  it  is  eoual  to  the  numerical 
value  of  the  letters  of  tne  Tetragrammaton, 
thus: 

6+6  +  5  +  10-26. 

Two-Lettered  Name.  The  title  dven 
by  the  Tahnudists  to  the  name  of  Goo,  7^% 
or  Jahf  which  see. 

Tyl w.  Tyle  and  Tyler  are  the  old  and  now 
obsolete  spelling  of  Tue  and  TUer.  which  see. 

Type.  In  the  science  of  symbologv  it  is  the 
picture  or  model  of  somethmg  of  wnidi  it  is 
considered  as  a  symbol.  Hence  the  word 
type  and  symbol  are  in  this  sense  synonymous^ 
Thus  the  tabernacle  was  a  type  of  the 
Temple,  as  the  Temple  is  a  type  of  the  Lod^e. 

Typhon.  The  brother  ana  slayer  of  Osiris, 
in  the  ^Egyptian  mythology.  As  Osiris 
was  a  type  or  symbol  of  the  sun,  Typhon 
was  the  symbol  of  winter,  when  the  vigor, 
heat,  and,  as  it  were,  life  of  the  sun  are 
destroyed,  and  of  darkness  as  opposed  to 
light. 

Tyre.  An  ancient  city  of  Phoenicia,  which 
in  the  time  of  Kins  Solomon  was  celebrated 
as  the  residence  of  King  Hiram,  to  whom 
that  monarch  and  his  father  David  were 
indebted  for  great  assistance  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  T^nple  at  Jerusalem.  Tyre 
was  distant  from  Jerusalem  about  one 
hundred  and  twenty  miles  by  sea,  and  was 
thirty  miles  nearer  by  land.  An  inter- 
course between  the  two  cities  and  their 
respective  monarchs  was,  therefore,  easily 
cultivated.  The  inhabitants  of  T^  were 
distinguished  for  their  skill  as  artificers, 
especially  as  workers  in  brass  and  other 
metals;  and  it  is  said  to  have  been  a  prin- 
cipal seat  of  that  skilful  body  of  architects 
known  as  the  Dionysiac  fratonity. 

The  city  of  Sidon,  which  was  under  the 
Tyrian  government,  was  but  twenty  miles 
from  Tyre,  and  situated  in  the  forest  of 
Lebanon.  The  Sidonians  were,  tiierefore, 
naturally  wood-cutters,  and  were  engaged  in 
felling  tne  trees,  which  were  afterward  sent 
on  floats  by  sea  from  Tyre  to  Joppa,  and 
thence  earned  by  land  to  Jerusalem,  to  be 
employed  in  the  Temple  building. 

Dr.  Morris,  who  visited  Tyre  m  1868,  de* 
scribes  it  (Freemaeonry  in  the  Hcly  Land, 
p.  91)  as  a  city  under  groimd,  lyins,  like  Je- 
rusalem, twenty  to  fifty  feet  beneath  a  debris 
of  many  centuries.  It  consists,  to  use  the 
language  of  a  writer  he  has  cited,  of  "pros- 
trate and  broken  columns,  dilapidated  tem- 
ples, and  mounds  of  buried  fragments." 

Tyre,  Quarries  criT.  It  is  an  error  of 
Oliver,  and  some  other  writers,  to  suppose 
that  tne  stones  of  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem 
were  furnished  from  the  quarries  of  Tyte. 
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If  there  were  such  quarrieB,  they  were  not 
used  for  that  purpose,  as  the  stones  were 
taken  from  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
edifice.     (See  Quarries.) 

Tyrian  Freemasons.  Those  who  sustain 
the  hypothesis  that  Freemasonry  originated 
at  the  Temple  of  Solomon  have  advanced 
the  Uieory  that  the  Tyrian  Freemasons 
were  the  members  of  the  Society  of  Diony- 
siac  Artificers,  who  at  the  time  of  the  build- 
ing of  Solomon's  Temple  flourished  at  T^^re. 
Many  of  them  were  sent  to  Jerusalem  by 
Hiram,  King  of  T^^re,  to  assist  King  Solomon 
in  the  construction  of  his  Temple.  There, 
uniting  with  the  Jews,  who  had  only  a 
knowledge  of  the  speculative  prindples  of 


Freemasonry,  which  had  been  transmitted 
to  them  from  Noah,  throu^  the  patri- 
archs, the  IVrian  Freianasons  organised 
that  combined  system  of  Operative  and 
Speculative  ^asonry  which  continued  for 
many  centuries,  until  the  beginning  of  the 
^ghteenth,  to  characterise  tne  Ini^tution. 
This  hyxx>thesis  is  maintained  with  gfeat 
ingenuity  by  Lawrie  in  his  History  of  Fre^ 
masonry,  or  by  Dr.  Brewster,  if  he  was  really 
the  author  of  that  work,  and  untU  recently 
it  has  been  the  most  popular  theory  re- 
specting^ the  origin  of  Masonrv.  But  as  it 
is  wantinff  in  the  support  of  historical  evi- 
dence, it  nas  vielded  to  the  more  plausible 
speculations  of  recent  writers. 
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U.  The  twenty-first  letter  of  the  English 
alphabet,  is  a  modification  of  the  Greek 
letter  T,  upsHon;  it  is  in  the  Hebrew  ^^,  or 
in  the  CSialdaic  and  hieroglyphical,  the 
head  of  an  animal  with  horns,  hence  its 
symbolism.  U  has  a  close  affinity  to  V, 
hence  they  were  formerly  interchiuiged  in 
writing  and  printing. 

U.*«  D«*«  Letters  placed  after  the  names 
of  Lodses  or  Chapters  which  have  not  yet 
received  a  Warrant  of  Constitution.  They 
simify  Under  Dispensation. 

lJdeii»  ConnMl  Friederlcli*  A  Masonic 
writer  of  some  celebrity.  He  was  a  Doctor 
of  Medicine,  and  at  one  time  a  Professor 
in  Ordinary  of  the  University  of  Dorpat; 
afterward  an  Aulic  Counselor  and  Secre- 
tary of  the  Medical  College  of  St.  Petersburg. 
He  was  from  1783  to  1785  the  editor  of  the 
Arckiv  fiJr  Freimaurerei  und  Rosevihreuzer, 
published  during  those  years  at  Berlin.  This 
work  contains  much  interesting  information 
concerning  Rosicrucianism.  He  also  edited, 
in  1785  and  1786.  at  Altona,  the  Ephemeriden 
der  gesamnUen  Freimaurerei  on/f  aas  Logen- 
jahr  1786  und  1786. 

Unaffiliated  Mason.  A  Mason  who  is 
not  a  member  of  any  Lodge.  As  this  class 
of  Masons  contribute  nothi^  to  the  revenues 
nor  to  the  strength  of  the  Olxier,  while  they 
are  always  willing  to  partake  of  its  benefits, 
they  have  been  considered  as  an  encum'brance 
upon  the  Craft,  and  have  received  the  gen- 
eral condemnation  of  Grand  Lodges. 

It  is  ^ident  that,  anterior  to  tibe  present 
lystem  of  Lodge  organisation,  which  dates 
about  the  end  of  the  last  century,  there 
Kould  have  been  no  unaffiliated  Masons. 
And,  accordingly,  the  first  reference  that  we 
find  to  the  duty  of  Lod^  membership  is  in 
the  Charges,  i>ublished'  m  1723,  in  Ander- 
son's ConstitvHonSj  where  ft  is  said,  after 
describing  a  Lodge,  that  ^'every  Brother 


ought  to  belong  to  one";  and  that  "in  an- 
cioit  times,  no  Master  or  Fcdlow  could  be 
absent  from  it^  especially  when  warned  to 
appear  at  it,  without  incurring  a  severe  cen- 
sure, until  it  appeared  to  the  Master. and 
Wanlens  that  pure  necessity  hindered  him." 
(ConstUutionSf  1723,  p.  51.)  In  this  last 
clause,  Anderson  evidently  refers  to  the 
regulation  in  the  Old  Constitutions,  that 
required  attendance  on  the  Annual  Assembly. 
For  instance,  in  the  oldest  of  these,  the 
HaUiweU  or  Regius  MS.,  it  is  said  (we 
modernise  the  language)  "that  every  Master 
that  is  a  Mason  must  be  at  the  General 
Congregation,  if  he  is  told  in  reasonable 
time  where  the  Assembly  shall  be  holden; 
and  to  that  Assembly  he  must  go,  unless  he 
have  a  reasonable  excuse."     (Cl.  107-112.) 

But  the  "Assembly"  was  rather  in  the 
nature  of  a  Grand  Lodge,  and  neglect  to 
attend  its  annual  meeting  would  not  place 
the  offender  in  the  position  of  a  modem 
unaffiliated  Mason.  But  after  the  organi- 
zation of  subordinate  Lodges,  a  permanent 
membership,  which  had  been  before  un- 
known, was  then  established;  and  as  the 
revenues  of  the  Lodges,  and  through  th^n 
of  the  Grand  Lod^,  were  to  be  derived 
from  the  contributions  of  the  members,  it 
was  found  expedient  to  require  every  Mason 
to  affiliate  with  a  Lodge,  and  hence  the 
rule  adopted  in  the  Cham  already  cited. 
Yet,  in  Europe,  non-affination,  althouig^ 
deemed  to  some  extent  a  Masonic  offense, 
has  not  been  visited  by  any  pa:ialty,  except 
that  which  results  from  a  deprivation  of 
the  ordinary  advantages  of  membcxaihip  in 
any  association. 

The  modem  Constitution  of  England, 
however,  prescribes  that  "no  brother  who 
has  ceasisd  to  be  a  subscribing  member  of  a 
Lodge  shall  be  permitted  to  visit  any  one 
Lodge  more  than  onoe  until  he  again  becomes 
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a  subicribing  member  of  some  Lodge." 
CRule  152.)  He  is  permitted  to  visit  each 
Lodge  once,  because  it  is  supposed  that 
this  visit  is  made  for  the  purpose  of  enabling 
him  to  make  a  selection  of  tne  one  in  which 
he  may  prefer  working.  But  afterward 
he  is  excluded,  in  order  to  discountenance 
those  brethren  who  wish  to  continue  members 
of  the  OrdeTi  and  to  partake  of  its  benefits, 
without  contributing  to  its  support.  The 
Constitutions  of  the  Grand  Lodges  of  Ireland 
and  Scotland  are  silent  iipon  the  subject, 
nor  is  any  penalty  prescribed  for  unamlia- 
tion  by  any  of  the  Grand  Lodges  of  the 
Continent  of  Europe. 

In  America  a  different  view  has  been 
taken  of  tibe  subject,  and  its  Grand  Lodges 
have,  with  great  unanimity,  denounced  un- 
affiliated Masons  in  the  strongest  terms  of 
ooiiHiemnation,  and  visited  them  with  pen- 
alties, which  vary,  however,  to  some  extent 
in  the  different  jurisdictions.  There  is,  how- 
ever, no  Grand  Lodge  in  the  United  States 
that  has  not  concurred  in  the  opinion  that 
the  neglect  or  refusal  of  a  Mason  to  affiliate 
with  a  Lodge  is  a  Masonic  offense,  to  be 
visited  by^  some  penalty  and  a  deprivation 
of  some  rishts. 

The  following  principles  may  be  laid 
down  as  constitutmg  the  law  m  America 
on  the  subject  of  unaffiliated  Masons: 

1.  An  unaffiliated  Mason  is  still  bound 
by  an  those  Masonic  duties  and  obligations 
widch  refer  to  the  Order  in  general,  but  not 
by  those  which  relate  to  Lodge  organisation. 

2.  He  possesses,  reciprocally,  all  those 
rights  which  are  derivea  from  membership 
in  the  Order,  but  none  of  those  which  result 
from  membership  in  a  Lod^e. 

3.  He  has  a  right  to  assistance  when  in 
imminent  peril,  if  he  asks  for  that  assist- 
ance in  the  conventional  way. 

4.  He  has  no  right  to  pecuniary  aid  from 
a  Lodge. 

5.  He  has  no  right  to  visit  Lodges,  or  to 
walk  in  Masonic  processions. 

6.  He  has  no  right  to  Masonic  burial. 

7.  He  still  remains  subject  to  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  Order,  and  may  be  tried  and 
punished  for  any  offense  by  the  Lodge 
within  whose  geographical  jurisdiction  he 
resides. 

8.  And,  lastly,  as  non-affiliation  is  a  vio- 
lation of  Masonic  law,  he  may,  if  he  re- 
fuses to  abanaon  that  condition,  be  tried 
and  punished  for  it,  even  by  expulsion,  if 
deemed  necessaiy  or  expedient,  by  any  Grand 
Lodge  within  whose  jurisdiction  he  fives. 

Unanimous  Consent.  In  the  beginning 
of  the  ei^teenth  century,  when  Masonry 
was  revivmp  from  the  condition  of  decay 
into  which  it  had  fallen,  and  when  the  ex- 
periment was  tried  of  transforming  it  from 
a  partly  operative  to  a  purely  speculative 
system,  the  great  object  was  to  maintain  a 
membmhip  which,  by  the  virtuous  charac- 
ter of  those  who  composed  it,  should  secure 
the  harmony  and  prosperity  of  the  infant 
Institution.    A  tuitgaaid  was  therefore  to 


be  sought  in  the  care  with  which  Masons 
should  be  selected  from  those  who  were 
likely  to  apply  for  admission.  It  was  the 
c^uahty,  and  not  the  quantity,  that  was  de- 
sired. This  safeguard  could  only  be  found 
in  the  unanimity  of  the  ballot.  Hence,  in 
the  sixth  of  the  General  Regulations,  adopted 
in  1721,  it  is  declared  that  ''no  man  can  be 
entered  a  Brother  in  anv  particular  Lodge, 
or  admitted  to  be  a  member  thereof,  without 
the  unanimtms  consent  of  all  the  members  of 
that  Lodge  then  present  when  the  candidate 
is  proposed,  andf  their  consent  is  formally 
asked  by  the  Master."  (CanstUtaions,  1723, 
p.  59.)^  And  to  prevent  tlie  exercise  of  any 
undue  influence  of  a  higher  power  in  forcing 
an  unworthv  person  upon  ^tbe  Order,  it  is 
further  eaid  m^  the  same  article:  "r^or  is 
this  inherent  privilege  subject  to  a  dispen- 
sation; because  the  monbcrs  of  a  particular 
Lod^e  are  the  best  judges  of  it;  and  if  a 
fractious  member  should  be  imposed  on 
them,  it  might  spoil  their  harmony,  or 
hnder  their  freedom:  or  even  break  and 
disperse  the  Lod^.'^  But  a  few  years 
after,  the  Order  being  now  on  a  firm  foot- 
ing, this  prudent  fear  of  "spoiling  harmony,'' 
or  "dispersing  the  Lodge, '  seems  to  have 
been  lost  sieht  of,  and  the  brethren  beptn 
in  many  Loa^  to  desire  a  release  from  the 
restrictions  laid  upon  them  by  the  necessity 
for  unanimous  consent.  Hence  Anderson 
8a3rB  in  his  second  edition:  "But  it  was 
found  inconvenient  to  insist  upon  unanimity 
in  several  cases.  And,  therefore,  the  Grand 
Masters  have  allowed  the  Lodges  to  admit 
a  member  if  not  above  three  ballots  are 
against  him;  though  some  Lodges  desire  no 
sudi  allowance."  (jConstitviiona,  1738,  p.  165.) 
This  rule  still  prevails  in  England;  and  its 
modem  Constitution  still  permits  the  ad- 
mission of  a  Mason  where  there  are  not 
more  than  three  ballots  against  him,  though 
it  is  open  to  a  Lodge  to  demand  unanimity. 

In  the  United  States,  where  Masonry  is 
more  popular  than  in  any  other  country,  it 
was  soon  seen  that  the  dan|^  of  the  In- 
stitution lay  not  in  the  paucity,  but  in  the 
multitude  of  its  members,  and  that  the 
only  provision  for  guarain^  its  portals  waa 
the  most  stringent  regulation  of  the  ballot. 
Hence,  in  almost,  if  not  quite,  all  juris- 
dictions of  the  United  States  unanimous 
consent  is  requhred.  And  this  rule  has  been 
found  to  work  with  such  advantage  to  the 
Order,  that  the  phrase,  "the  black  ball  is 
the  bulwark  of  Masonry,"  has  become  a 
proverb. 

UnfaT<mi1ile  Beport.  Should  the  com- 
mittee of  investigation  on  the  character 
of  a  petitioner  for  initiation  make  an  un- 
favonuble  report,  the  general  usage  is  (al* 
though  some  Grand  Lodges  have  decided 
otherwise)  to  consider  the  candidate  re- 
jected by  such  report,  without  proceeding 
to  the  formality  ot  a  ballot,  which  is  there- 
fore dic^nsed  with.  This  usage  is  founded 
on  the  principles  of  common  sense;  for,  as 
by  the  ancient  Constitutions  one  black  ball 
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18  sufficient  to  reject  an  application,  the 
unfavorable  report  of  a  committee  must 
neceesarily,  and  by  consequence,  ^  include 
two  unf avorc^le  votes  at  least.  It  is  there- 
fore unnecessary  to  go  into  a  ballot  after 
such  a  report,  as  it  is  to  be  taken  for  granted 
that  the  orethren  who  reported  imf  avorahlj 
would,  on  a  resort  to  the  ballot,  cast  theur 
negative  votes.  Their  report  is  indeed  vir- 
tu^y  considered  as  the  casting  of  such 
votes,  and  the  applicant  is  therefore  at 
once  rejected  without  a  further  and  un- 
necessary ballot. 

Unlidle.  To  uncover,  or  reveal.  Spens^, 
in  the  FaJSry  Queen,  says,  ''Then  suddenly 
both  would  themselves  uzmele." 

Unlf ormlty  of  Work.  An  identity  of 
forms  in  opening  and  closing,  and  in  con- 
ferring the  degrees,  constitutes  what  is 
technically  call^  uniformity  of  work.  The 
expression  has  no  reference,  in  its  restricted 
sense^  to  the  working  of  the  same  d^^rees 
in  different  Rites  and  different  countries, 
but  only  to  a  similarity  in  the  ceremonies 
practised  b^  Lod^  in  the  same  Rite,  and 

.  .more  especially  m  the  same  jurisdiction. 
This  is  greatly  to  be  desired,  because  nothing 
is  more  unpleasant  to  a  Mason,  accustomed 
to  certain  forms  and  ceremonies  in  his  own 
Lodge,  than  on  a  visit  to  another  to  find 
those  forms  and  ceremonies  so  varied  as  to 
be  sometimes  scarcely  recognizable  as  parts 
of  the  same  Institution.    So   anxious  are 

/  the  dogmatic  authorities  in  Masonrv  to 
preserve  this  uniformity^  that  in  the  charge 
to  an  Entered  Apprentice  he  is  instructed 
never  to  ''suffer  an  infringement  of  our  rites, 
or  a  deviation  from  established  usages  and 
customs."  In  the  act  of  union  in  1813,  of 
the  two  Grand  Lodges  of  England,  in  whose 
systems  of  working  there  were  many  differ- 
ences, it  was  provided  that  a  committee 
should  be  appointed  to  visit  the  several 
Lodges,  and  promulgate  and  enjoin  one  sys- 
tem, "that  perfect  reconciliation,  unity  of 
obligation,  law,  working,  language,  and 
dre«is.  might  be  happily  restored  to  the 
English  Craft."  (Article  XV.)  A  few  years 
ago,  a  writer  in  C.  TF.  Moore's  Magazine, 
proposed  the  appointment  of  delegates  to 
visit  the  Grand  Lodges  of  England,  Scotland, 
and  Ireland,  that  a  system  of  work  ana 
lectures  might  be  adopted,  which  should 
thereafter  be  rigidly  enforced  in  both  hemi- 
spheres. The  proposition  was  not  popular, 
and  no  delegation  was  ever  appointed.  It 
is  well  that  it  was  so,  for  no  such  attempt 
could  have  met  with  a  successful  result. 

It  is  a  fact,  that  uniformity  of  work  in 
Masonry,  however  much  it  may  be  desired, 
can  never  be  attained.  This  must  be  the 
case  in  all  institutions  where  the  ceremonies, 
the  legends,  and  the  instructions  are  oral. 
The  treachery  of  memory,  the  weakness 
of  judgment,  and  the  fertility  of  imaj^a- 
tion,  will  lead  men  to  forget,  to  diminish, 
or  to  augment,  the  parts  of  any  system  which 
are  not  prescribed  within  certain  limits  by  a 
written  rule.     The  Rabbis  discovered  this 


when  the  Oral  Law  was  becoming  perverted, 
and  losing  its  authority  as  weU  as  its  identity 
by  the  interpretations  that  were  given  to  it 
in  the  schools  of  the  Scribes  ana  Prophets. 
And  hence,  to  restore  it  to  its  integpty,  it 
was  foimd  necessary  to  divest  it  of  its  oral 
character  and  give  to  it  a  written  fonn.  To 
this  are  we  to  attribute  the  oricin  of  the  two 
Tahnuds  which  now  contain  the  essence  of 
Jewish  theology.  So,  while  in  Masonry  we 
find  the  esoteric  ritual  continually  subjected 
to  errors  arising  mainly  from  the  ignorance 
or  ihe  fancy  of  Masomc  teachers,  the  moni- 
torial instructions — few  in  Preston,  but 
Seatly  enlarged  by  Webb  and  Crom — 
ive  suffered  no  change. 

It  would  seem  from  this  that  the  evfl  of 
non-conformity  could  be  removed  only  by 
making  all  the  ceremonies  monitorial;  and  so 
much  nas  this  been  deemed  expedient,  that 
a  few  years  since  the  subject  of  a  written 
ritual  was  seriously  discussed  in  England. 
But  the  remedy  would  be  worse  than  the 
disease.  It  is  to  the  oral  character  of  its 
ritual  that  Masonry  is  indebted  for  its  per^ 
manence  and  success  as  an  orsanization. 
A  written,  which  would  soon  become  a 
printed,  ritual  would  divest  Symbolic  Ma- 
sonry of  its  attractions  as  a  secret  associa- 
tion, and  would  cease  to  offer  a  reward  to 
the  laborious  student  who  sou^t  to  master 
its  mystical  science.  Its  philosophy  and 
its  symbolism  would  be  the  same,  but  the 
books  containing  them  would  be  consieaed 
to  the  shelves  of  a  Masonic  library,  &eir 
pages  to  be  discussed  by  the  profane  as  the 
common  property  of  the  antiquary^  while 
the  Lodges,  having  no  mystery  withm  their 
portals,  would  find  but  few  visitors,  and 
certainly  no  workers. 

It  is,  therefore,  a  matter  of  congratula- 
tion thAt  uniformity  of  work,  however  de- 
sirable and  however  unattainable,  is  not 
so  important  and  essential  as  many  have 
deemed  it.  Oliver,  for  instance,  seems  to 
confoimd  in  some  of  his  writings  the  cere- 
monies of  a  degree  with  the  Ifuidmarks  of 
the  Order.  But  they  are  very  different. 
The  landmarks,  because  tiiey  affect  the 
identity  of  the  Institution,  have  long  since 
been  embodied  in  its  written  laws,  and  un- 
less by  a  wilful  perversion,  as  in  France, 
where  the  Grand  Mastership  has  been 
abolished,  can  never  be  changed.  But  varia- 
tions in  the  phraseology  of  the  lectures, 
or  in  the  forms  and  ceremonies  of  initia- 
tion, so  long  as  they  do  not  trench  upon  the 
foundations  of  symbolism  on  which  the 
science  and  philosophy  of  Masonry  are 
built,  can  produce  no  other  effect  than  a 
temporary  inconvenience.  The  errors  of 
an  ignorant  Master  will  be  corrected  by  his 
better  instructed  successor.  The  variation 
in  the  ritual  can  never  be  such  as  to  de- 
stroy the  true  identity  of  the  Institution. 
Its  profound  dogmas  of  the  unity  of  God. 
and  the  eternal  life,  and  of  the  universal 
brotherhood  of  man,  taught  in  its  symbolic 
method,  will  forever  shine  out  preeminent 
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aboTe  an  temporary  changes  of  phraseology. 
Uoiformity  ot  work  may  not  be  attained, 
but  miifoimity  of  design  and  uniformity 
of  character  will  forever  preserve  Free- 
masonry from  disintegration. 

Union*  Grand  Mastws'.  Efforts  were 
made  at  various  times  in  Germany  to  organise 
an  association  of  the  Grand  Masters  of 
the  Grand  Lodges  of  Germany.  At  length, 
through  ibe  efforts  of  Bro.  Wamats,  the 
Grand  Master  of  Saxony,  the  scheme  was 
fully  accomplished,  and  on  May  31,  1868, 
the  Grand  Masters'  Vmon-----Oro89miestert€tg, 
literally,  the  diet  of  Grand  Masters — assem- 
bled at  the  city  of  Berlin,  the  Grand  Masters 
of  seven  German  Grand  Lodges  being  present, 
llie  meetings  of  this  body,  which  are  annual, 
are  entirely  unofficial;  it  claims  no  l^is- 
lative  powers,  and  meets  only  for  consulta- 
tion and  advisement  on  matters  connected 
with  the  ritual,  the  history,  and  the  phi« 
loBophy  of  Masonry. 

union  Master's  Degree.  An  honorary 
degree,  said  to  have  been  invented  by  the 
Lodge  of  Reconciliation  in  England,  in  1813. 
at  t£e  union  of  the  two  Grand  Lodges,  ana 
adopted  by  the  Grand  Lodge  of  New  York 
in  1819,  which  authorized  its  Lodges  to 
confer  it.  It  was  designed  to  detect  clandes- 
tine and  irregular  Masons,  and  consisted 
only  of  the  investiture  of  the  recipient  with 
certain  new  modes  of  recognition. 

Union  of  Cterman  Masons,  (herein 
deutscher  Maurer,)  An  association  of  Free- 
masons of  Germany  organized  at  Potsdam, 
May  19,  1861.  The  Society  meets  annually 
at  different  places.  Its  professed  object  is 
the  cultivation  of  Masomc  science,  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  prosperity  and  usefulness 
of  the  Qitler.  and  the  closer  union  of  the 
members  in  tne  bonds  of  brotherly  love  and 
affection. 

Union  of  Sdentlfle  Freemasons.  (Bund 
adentifiscker  Freimaurer,)  An  association 
founded,  November  28,  1802,  by  Feeder, 
Fischer,  Mossdoif ,  and  other  learned  Masons 
of  Gennany.  According  to  their  act  of 
union,  all  tne  members  pledged  themselves 
to  investigate  the  history  of  Freemasonry, 
from  its  origin  down  to  the  present  time,  m 
iJl  its  dMerent  parts,  with  all  its  systems 
and  retrogressions,  in  the  most  complete 
manner,  and  then  to  communicate  what  they 
knew  to  trustworthy  brethren. 

In  tibe  assemblies  of  the  members,  there 
were  no  rituals,  nor  ceremonies,  nor  any 
special  vestments  requisite,  nor,  indeed, 
any  outward  distinctions  whatever.  A  com- 
mon interest  and  the  love  of  truth,  a  general 
aversion  of  all  deception,  treacnery.  and 
secrecy  were  the  sentiments  which  Dound 
them  together,  and  made  them  feel  the 
duties  incumbent  on  them^  without  binding 
themselves  by  any  special  oath.  Conse- 
quently, the  members  of  the  Scientific  Union 
had  all  equal  rights  and  obligations;  they  did 
not  acknowledge  a  superior,  or  suboraina- 
tion  to  any  Masonic  authority  whatever. 

Any  upright,  scientifically  cultivated  Mas- 


ter Mason,  a  sincere  seeker  after  truth,  might 
join  this  Union,  ho  matter  to  what  Kite  or 
Grand  Lodge  he  belonged,  if  the  whole  of  the 
votes  were  dven  in  his  favor,  and  he  pledged 
himself  faitiof  ully  to  carry  out  the  intention 
of  the  founders  of  the  Order. 

Each  circle  of  scientific  Masons  was  pro- 
vided with  a  number  of  copies  of  the  deed  of 
union,  and  every  new  candidate,  when  he 
signed  it,  became  a  partaker  of  the  privileges 
shared  in  by  the  whole:  the  Chief  Archives 
and  the  center  of  the  Confederation  were  at 
first  to  be  in  Berlin. 

But  the  association,  thus  inaucnirated  with 
the  most  lofty  pretensions  and  the  most  san- 
guine expectations^  did  not  well  succeed. 
"Brethren,"  says  Fmdel  (HisUy  English  trans- 
lation, p.  501),  "whose  co-operation  had  been 
reckoned  upon,  did  not  join;  the  active  work- 
ing of  others  was  crippled  by  all  sorts  of  scru- 
ples and  hindrances,  and  Fessler's  purchase  of 
Kleinwall  drew  off  nis  attention  wholly  from 
the  subject.  Differences  of  opinion,  perhaps 
also  too  great  egotism,  caused  dissensions  oe- 
tween  many  members  of  the  association  and 
the  brethren  of  the  Lodge  at  Altenburg.  Dis- 
trust was  excited  in  every  man's  breast,  and, 
instead  of  the  enthusiasm  formerly  exhibited, 
there  was  only  lukewarmness  and  disgust." 

Other  schemes,  especially  that  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  SfUEon  Grand  Lodge,  impaired 
the  dforts  of  the  Scientific  Mbbodb,  The 
Union  gradually  sank  out  of  sight,  and  finally 
ceased  to  exist. 

Union  of  the  Twenty-Two.  See  Oerman 
Union  of  Two  and  Twenty. 

United  Friars,  Fraternity  of.  A  soci- 
ety established  in  1785,  for  the  ''cultivation  of 
a  liberal  and  rational  system  of  good  fellow- 
ship." The  place  of  meeting  was  known  as 
the  College  ol  St.  Luke.  The  society  was  a 
charitable  one,  giving  liberally  to  the  poor. 
There  were  a  number  of  Colleges,  the  ''Lon- 
don College  languished,  and  finally  died  a  nat- 
ural death  about  1825.  Mackenzie  gives  the 
Sarticulars  of  tliis  Fraternity  in  iSe  Royd 
(aaonic  CychpcBdia. 

United  Grand  Lodge  of  England.  The 
present  Grand  Lodge  of  England  assumed  that 
title  in  the  year  1813,  because  it  was  then 
formed  by  the  union  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of 
the  Ancients,  called  the  "Grand  Lodge  of 
Free  and  Accepted  Masons  of  England  accord- 
ing to  the  Ola  Institutions."  and  the  Grand 
Lodge  of  Modems  J  called  the  "Grand  Lodge 
of  free  and  Accepted  Masons  under  the  Con- 
stitution of  England."  The  body  thus 
formed,  by  which  an  end  was  put  to  the  dis- 
sensions of  the  Craft  which  had  existed  in 
England  for  more  than  half  a  century, 
adopted  the  title,  by  which  it  has  ever  since 
heea  known,  of  tne  "United  Grand  Lodge  of 
Ancient  Freemasons  of  England." 

United  States  of  America.  The  history 
of  the  introduction  of  Freemasonry  into  the 
United  States  of  America  is  discussed  in  this 
work  under  the  titles  of  the  different  States 
into  which  the  Union  is  divided,  and  to  which 
therefore  the  reader  is  referred. 
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It  m&Yj  howerer,  be  necessary  to  say,  in  a 
general  view  of  the  sub  ject,  that  the  first  notice 
we  have  of  FVeemasomy  in  the  United  States 
is  in  1729,  in  which  year,  during  the  Grand 
Mastership  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  Mr. 
Daniel  Coxe  was  appointed  Provincial  Urand 
Master  for  New  Jersey.  I  have  not.  however, 
been  able  to  obtain  any  evidence  tnat  he  ex- 
ercised his  prerogative  by  the  establishment  of 
Lodges  in  that  province,  although  it  is  proba- 
ble that  he  did.  In  the  year  1733;  the  "St. 
John's  Grand  Lodge"  was  opened  in  Boston, 
in  consejquenoe  of  a  Charter  granted^  on  the 
application  of  several  brethren  residing  in 
that  city,  bv  Lord  Viscount  Montague,  Grand 
Master  of  Ihigland.  From  that  time  Masonry 
was  rapidly  disseminated  throughout  the 
country  by  the  establishment  of  Provincial 
Grand  Lodges,  all  of  which  after  the  Revolu« 
tionary  War,  which  separated  the  colonies 
from  the  mother  country,  assumed  the  rank 
andprerogatives  of  independent  Grand  Lodges. 
The  history  of  these  bodies  being  treated  under 
their  respective  titles,  the  remainder  of  this 
article  may  more  properly  be  devoted  to  the 
character  of  the  Masonic  organisation  in  the 
United  States. 

The  Rite  practised  in  this  country  is  most 
correctly  called  the  American  Rite.  This 
title,  however,  has  been  adopted  within  only 
a  comparatively  recent  i>erioa.  It  is  still  very 
usual  with  Masonic  writers  to  call  the  Rite 
practised  in  this  country  the  York  Rite.  The 
expression,  however,  is  wholly  incorrect.  The 
Masonry  of  the  United  States,  though  founded, 
like  that  practised  in  every  other  country, 
upon  the  three  Symbolic  degrees  which  alone 
constitute  the  true  York  Rite^  has.  by  its  modi- 
fications and  its  adoption  of  hign  decrees,  so 
changed  the  Rite  as  to  give  it  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent form  from  that  which  properly  consti- 
tutes the  pure  York  Rite.  (See  American 
RUe,) 

In  each  State  of  the  Union,  and  in  most  of 
the  Territories,  there  is  a  Grand  Lodge  which 
exercises  Jurisdiction  over  the  Symbolic  de- 
crees. The  jurisdiction  of  the  Grand  Lodge, 
however,  is  exercised  to  a  certain  extent  over 
what  are  called  the  higher  bodies,  namely,  the 
Chapters,  Councils,  and  Commanderies.  For 
by  the  American  construction  of  Masonic  law, 
a  Mason  expelled  by  the  Grand  Lodge  forfeits 
his  membership  in  all  of  these  bodies  to  which 
he  may  be  attached.  Hence  a  Knights  Tem- 
plar, or  a  Royal  Arch  Mason,  becomes  ipso 
facto  suspend^  or  expelled  by  his  suspension 
or  expulsion  by  a  Symbolic  Lodge,  the  appeal 
from  which  action  lies  only  to  the  Grand 
Lodge.  Thus  the  Masonic  standing  and  exist- 
ence of  even  the  Grand  Commander  of  a 
Grand  Commandery  is  actually  in  the  hands 
of  the  Grand  Lodge,  by  whose  decree  of  ex- 

Eukion  his  relation  with  the  body  over  which 
e  presides  may  be  dissevered. 
Royal  Arch  Masonry  is  controlled  in  each 
State  by  a  Grand  Cnapter.  Besides  these 
Grand  Chapters,  there  is  a  General  Grand 
Chapter  of  tne  United  States,  which,  however, 
exercises  only  a  moral  influence  over  the  State 


Grand  Chapters,  since  it  pooocoooB  "no  powv 
of  discipline,  admonition,  censure,  or  iiutaio- 
tion  over  tne  Grand  Cnapt^rs.'^  In  Terri- 
tories where  there  are  no  Grand  Chapters,  the 
General  Grand  Chapter  constitutes  subordi- 
nate Chapters,  and  over  these  it  exerdses 
plenary  jurisdiction. 

The  next  highest  branch  of  the  Order  is 
Cryptic  Masonry,  which,  althoui^  rapidly 
growing^  is  not  yet  as  extensive  as  Royal 
Arch  Masonry.  It  consists  of  two  degrees. 
Royal  and  Select  Master,  to  which  is  some- 
times added  the  Superexcellent,  which, 
however,  is  considered  only  as  an  honorary 
degree.  These  degrees  are  conferred  in 
Councils  which  owe  their  obedience  to  Grand 
Councils.  Only  one  Grand  Council  can 
exist  in  a  State  or  Territory,  as  is  the  case 
with  a  Grand  Lodge,  a  Grand  Chapter,  or  a 
Grand  Commandery.  Grand  Councils  exist 
in  many  of  the  States,  and  in  any  State  wheie 
no  such  body  exists,  the  Councils  are  es- 
tablished by  Charters  emanating  from  any 
one  of  them.  There  is  no  Gen^ul  Grand 
Council.  Efforts  have  been  repeatedly  made 
to  establish  one,  but  the  proposition  has  not 
met  with  a  favorable  response  from  the 
majority  of  Grand  Councils. 

Templarism  is  governed  by  a  Supreme 
body,  whose  style  is  the  Grand  Encamp- 
ment of  the  United  States,  and  this  body, 
which  meets  triennially,  possesses  sover- 
eign power  over  the  whole  Templar  system 
in  the  United  States.  Its  presiding  officer 
is  called  Grand  Master,  and  this  -  is  the 
highest  office  known  to  American  Templar- 
ism. In  most  of  the  States  there  are  Grand 
Commanderies,  which  exercise  immediate 
jurisdiction  over  the  Commanderies  in  the 
State,  subject,  however,  to  the  superintend- 
mg  control  of  the  Grand  Encampment. 
Where  there  are  no  Grand  Commanderies, 
Charters  are  issu^  directly  to  subordinate 
Commanderies  by  the  Grand  Encampment. 

The  Ancient  and  Accepted  Scottish  Rite 
is  very  popular  in  the  Umted  States.  There 
are  two  Supreme  Councils— one  for  the 
Southern  Junadiction,  which  is  the  Mother 
Council  of  the  world.  Its  nominal  Grand 
East  is  at  Charleston,  South  Carolina:  but 
its  Secretariat  has  been  removed  to  Wash- 
ington City  since  the  year  1870.  The  other 
Council  is  for  the  Northern  Jurisdiction. 
Its  Grand  East  is  at  Boston,  Massachusetts; 
but  its  Secretariat  is  at  New  York  City. 
The  Northern  Council  has  jurisdiction  over 
the  States  of  Maine,  Vermont,  New  Hamp- 
shire, Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  Rhoae 
Island,  New  York,  Pennsylvanua,  New 
Jersey,  Delaware,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois, 
and  Wisconsin.  The  Southern  Supreme 
Council  exercises  jurisdiction  over  all  the 
other  States  and  Territories  of  the  United 
States. 

Unity  €i  God.  In  the  popular  myth- 
ology of  the  ancients  there  were  many  gods. 
It  was  to  correct  this  false  opinion,  and  to 
teach  a  purer  theogony,  that  the  initiations 
were  invented.    Aid  so,  as  Warburton  wan 
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"the  famous  secret  of  the  mysteries  was  the 
itoity  of  the  Godhead."  This,  too.  is  the 
doctrine  of  Masonic  initiation,  wnich  is 
equflJly  distant  from  the  blindness  of  atheism 
and  the  folly  of  polytheism. 

UnlTersallty  of  Mftsonry.  The  boast 
of  the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  that  the  sun  never 
set  on  his  yast  empire,  may  be  applied  with 
equal  truth  to  the  Order  of  Freemasonrv. 
From  east  to  west,  and  from  north  to  soutn, 
over  the  whole  nabitable  globe,  are  our 
Lodges  disseminated.  Wherever  the  wan- 
dering steps  of  civilised  man  have  left  their 
footprints,  there  have  our  temples  been  estab- 
lished. The  lessons  of  Masonic  love  have 
penetrated  into  the  wilderness  of  the  West, 
and  the  red  man  of  our  soil  has  shared  with 
his  more  enlightened  brother  the  mysteries 
of  our  science:  while  the  arid  sands  of  the 
African  desert  have  more  than  once  been  the 
scene  of  a  Masonic  greeting.  Masonry  is 
not  a  fountain,  giving  health  and  beauty  to 
some  sin^  hamlet,  and  slaking  the  thirst  of 
those  on^  who  dwell  upon  its  himible  banks; 
but  it  is  a  mighty  stream,  penetrating  through 
every  hill  and  mountain,  and  gliding  through 
every  field  and  valley  of  the  earth,  bearing  m 
its  l)end&cent  bosom  the  abundant  waters  of 
love  and  charity  for  the  poor,  the  widow,  and 
the  orphan  of  every  land. 

Unlvenal  Aiirorm,  Sodety  of  the. 
Founded  at  Paris^  in  1783,  for  the  practise  of 
mesmerism;  Caghostro,  ''the  Divine  Charla- 
tan," taking  an  active  part  in  its  establish- 
ment.   Very  little  at  this  day  is  known  of  it. 

UnlrersM  langnage*  See  Languaoe^  Uni- 

Universal   Harmony,    Order   of.    See 

Mesmeric  Maaanry. 

UnlTersailstSy  Ordw  <tf •  A  society  of  a 
Masonic  bearing,  founds  by  Retif  de  la 
Bretonne,  in  Pans,  about  1841,  and  having 
but  one  a^ree. 

UnlTersT  Terraram,  etc.  Documents 
emanating  from  any  of  the  bodies  of  the 
Ancient  and  Accepted  Scottish  Rite  com- 
mence with  the  following  epigraph:  "Universi 
Terran^  Orbis  Architectonis  per  Gloriam 
Ingentis,"  i.  e.,  "By  the  Glory  of  the  Great 
Architect  of  the  Universe."  This  is  the 
oorroct  form  as  first  published,  in  1802,  by  the 
Mother  Council  at  Charleston  in  its  Circular 
of  that  year^  and  used  in  all  its  Charters  and 
Patents. 

Unknown  Phllosophw.  One  of  the  mys- 
tical and  theosophic  works  written  by  Samt 
Martin,  the  founder  of  the  Rite  of  Martinism, 
was  entitled  Le  Phiiosophe  Incannu,  or  The 
Unknown  Philosopher,  wnence  the  appellation 
was  often  given  by  his  disciples  to  the  author. 
A  degree  of  his  Kite  also  received  the  same 
name. 

Unknown  Superiors.  When  the  Baron 
Von  Hund  established  his  system  or  Rite 
of  Strict  Observance,  he  declared  that 
the  Order  was  directed  by  certain  Masons 
of  superior  ruik,  whose  names  as  well  as 
their  designs  were  to  be  kept  secret  from 
iJl  the  breUirea  of  the  lower  degrees;  although 
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there  was  an  insinuation  that  they  were  to 
be  found  or  to  be  heard  of  in  Scotland.  To 
these  secret  dignitaries  he  gave  the  title 
of  "Superiores  Incogniti,"  or  Unknown 
Superiors.  Many  Masonic  writers,  suspect- 
ing that  Jesuitimn  was  at  the  bottom  m  all 
the  Masonry  of  that  day,  asserted  tiiat  8. 1., 
the  initials  of  Superiores  Incogniti,  meant 
really  Societas  Jesu,  i.  e.,  the  Society  of 
Jesus  or  the  Jesuits.  It  is  scarcely  necessary 
now  to  say  that  the  whole  story  of  the  Un- 
known Superiors  was  a  myth. 

<<  Unpublished  Beeords  of  the  Craf t.*» 
A  work  thus  entitled,  edited  by  the  late 
Bro.  Hughan,  was  publish^  in  1871,  form- 
ing part  of  a  book  called  Masonic  Sketches 
and  Reprints  and  containing  many  MSS.  of 
value,  theretofore  unknown  to  the  general 
Masonic  public.  Many  others  have  since 
been  traced,  and  the  work  of  Masonic  prog- 
ress has  a  large  field  in  the  near  future  whidi 
will  be  productive  of  great  historic  good. 

Untempered  Mortar.  In  the  lecture 
used  in  the  United  States  in  the  early  part  of 
the  present  century,  and  in  some  parts  of  the 
country  almost  as  recently  as  the  middle  of 
the  centiury,  the  u>prentices  at  the  Temple 
were  said  to  wear  tneir  aprons  in  the  peculiar 
manner  characteristic  of  that  class  that  they 
misht  preserve  their  garments  from  being 
denied  by  ''untempered  mortar."  This  is 
mortar  which  has  not  been  properly  mixed 
for  use,  and  it  thus  became  a  symbol  of 
passions  and  appetites  not  duly  restrained. 
Hence  the  Speculative  Apprentice  was  made 
to  wear  his  apron  in  that  peculiar  manner 
to  teach  him  that  he  should  not  allow  his  soul 
to  be  defiled  by  the  "untempered  mortar  of 
unruly  passions." 

Unutterable  Name.  The  Tetragram- 
maton,  or  Divine  Name,  which  is  more  com- 
monly called  the  Ineffable  Name.  Hie  two 
words  are  precisely  synonymous. 

Unworthy  Members.  That  there  are 
men  in  our  Order  whose  lives  and  characters 
reflect  no  credit  on  the  Institution,  whose 
ears  turn  coldly  from  its  beautiful  lessons  of 
morality,  whose  hearts  are  untouched  by 
its  sootmnff  influences  of  brotherly  kindness, 
whose  hanos  are  not  opened  to  aid  in  its  deeds 
of  charity,  is  a  fact  which  we  cannot  deny, 
althou^  we  may  be  permitted  to  express 
our  gnef  while  we  acknowledge  its  truth. 
But  these  men,  though  in  the  Temple,  are  not 
6f  ^e  Temple;  they  are  among  us,  out  are  not 
with  us;  they  belons  to  our  household,  but 
they  are  not  of  our  faith;  they  are  of  Israel, 
but  they  are  not  Israel.  We  have  sought  to 
teach  them,  but  they  would  not  be  instructed; 
seeing,  they  have  not  perceived;  and  hearing, 
they  have  not  understood  the  symboho 
language  in  which  our  lessons  of  wisaom  are 
communicated.  The  fault  is  not  with  us, 
that  we  have  not  given,  but  with  them,  that 
thev  have  not  received.  And,  indeed^  hard 
and  unjust  would  it  be  to  censure  the  Masonic 
Institution,  because,  partaking  of  the  in- 
firmity ana  weakness  of  human  wisdom  and 
human  means,  it  has  been  unable  to  give 
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strength  and  perfection  to  all  who  oome  with- 
m  its  pale.  The  denial  of  a  Peter,  the  doubt- 
ingp  ca  a  Thomas,  or  even  the  betrayal  of  a 
Judas,  oould  cast  no  reproach  on  that  holy 
band  of  apostles  of  which  each  formed  a 
constituent  part. 

''Is  Fre^nasonry  answerable."  says  Dr. 
Oliver  (Landm.j  i.,  p.  148),  ''lor  the  mi»- 
deeds  of  an  mdividual  Brother?  Bv  no 
means.  He  has  had  the  advantage  of  Ma- 
sonic instruction,  and  has  failed  to  profit 
by  it.  He  has  enjoyed  Masonic  privileges, 
but  has  not  possessed  Masonic  virtue.'^ 
Such  a  man  it  is  our  dutv  to  reform,  or  to 
dismiss;  but  the  world  should  not  condemn 
us,  if  we  fail  in  our  attempt  at  reformation. 
God  alone  can  change  the  heart.  Masonry 
furnishes  precepts  and  obligations  of  duty 
which,  if  obeyed,  must  make  its  members 
wiser,  better,  happier  men;  but  it  claims 
no  power  of  regeneration.  Condemn  when 
our  instruction  is  evil,  but  not  when  our 
pupils  are  dull,  and  deaf  to  our  lessons;  for, 
m  so  doing,  you  condemn  the  holy  religion 
which  vou  profess.  Masonry  prescribes  no 
principles  that  are  opposed  to  the  sacred 
teachings  of  the  Divine  Lawgiver,  and 
sanctions  no  acts  that  are  not  consistent 
with  the  sternest  morality  and  the  most  faith- 
ful obedience  to  government  and  the  laws; 
and  while  this  continues  to  be  its  character, 
it  cannot,  without  the  most  atrocious  injus- 
tice, be  made  responsible  for  the  acts  of  its 
unworthy  members. 

Of  all  human  societies.  Freemasonry  is 
imdoubtedlv,  under  all  circumstances,  the 
fittest  to  lorm  the  truly  good  man.  But 
however  well  conceived  may  be  its  laws, 
they  cannot  completely  change  the  natural 
disposition  of  those  who  ought  to  observe 
them.  In  truth,  they  serve  as  lights  and 
guides;  but  as  they  can  only  direct  men 
D^  restraining  the  impetuosity  of  their  pas- 
sions, these  last  too  often  become  domi- 
nant, and  the  Institution  is  forgotten. 

UMdefMU  Minor  works  regarded  as  ap- 
pencuces  to  the  four  Canonical  Vedas,  and 
comprisinff  the  Ayurveda,  on  'medicine,  the 
Dhanurveaa,  on  archery,  the  Gdndharvavedti, 
on  music,  and  the  SUpasdsbray  or  Arthcuastraa, 
on  mechanics  and  other  practical  subjects. 
These  were  looked  upon  as  inspired  works  and 
80  classed. 

Upanlsluid.  (''Mystic")  A  name  given 
to  certain  Sanskrit  works,  of  which  about 
160  are  known,  founded  upon  the  Brahmana 
portion  of  the  Vedas,  and  containinjs  the 
''mysterious  doctrine"  of  the  process  of  crea- 
tion, the  nature  of  a  Supreme  Being,  and  its 
rdation  to  the  human  soul.  The  older 
XJpaniahads  are  placed  amon^'  the  Sruti,  or 
writings  supposed  to  be  inspired.  (See 
SruH.) 

Upper  Chmmbers*  The  practise  of  hold- 
ing Masonic  Lodges  in  the  upper  rooms  of 
houses  is  so  universal  that,  in  all  my  experi- 
ence, I  have  no  knowledge  of  a  single  in- 
stance in  which  a  Lodge  has  been  held 
in  a  room  on  the  first  floor  of  a  building. 


The  most  apparent  reason  for  this  is,  that 
security  from  being  overseen  or  overheard 
may  be  thus  obtained,  and  hence  Dr.  Oli- 
ver savB,  in  his  Boo^  qf  the  Lodge  (p.  44),  that 
"a  Masonio  hall  should  be  isolatec^  and, 
if  possible,  surrounded  with  lofty  walls.  .  .  . 
As,  however,  such  a  situation  in  large  towns, 
whoe  Masonry  is  usually  practised,  can  sd- 
dom  be  obtained  with  convenience  to  the 
brethren,  the  Lodge  should  be  formed  in  an 
upper  stoiy."  Tms,  as  a  practical  reason, 
will  be  perhaps  sufficient  to  Masons  in  generaL 
But  to  those  who  are  more  curious,  it  ma^ 
be  well  to  say.  that  for  this  custom  there  is 
also  a  mystical  reason  of  great  antiquity. 

Gregory,  in  his  Noles  and  ObaenaUaM  on 
9ome  Ptiaiagea  cf  Scripiure  (1671,  p.  17), 
says:  "The  upper  rooms  in  Scripture  were 
places  in  that  part  of  the  house  which  was 
highest  from  the  ipx>und,  set  apart  by  the 
Jews  for  thdr  private  orisons  and  devo- 
tions, to  be  addressed  towards  Solomon's 
Temple.''  This  room  received,  in  the  He- 
brew language,  the  appellation  of  AKjah, 
which  has  been  tranmated  by  the  Greek 
huperoon,  and  improperly  by  the  Latin  09- 
ruMcuhan.  The  Hebrew  and  the  Gre^  both 
have  the  signification  of  an  upper  room, 
while  the  Latin  appellative  would  give  the 
idea  of  a  dining-foom  or  place  for  eatin& 
thus  taking  away  the  sacred  character  of 
the  apartment.  The  Alijah  was  really  a 
secret  chamber  or  recess  m  the  upper  part 
of  the  house,  devoted  to  religious  uses. 
Hence  the  wise  men  or  Rabbis  of  Israel 
are  called  by  the  Talmudists  beni  Alijah. 
or  "the  sons  of  the  upper  or  secret  room.'' 
And  so,  in  Psalm  civ.  2,  3,  the  Psalmist 
speaks  of  God  as  stretdiing  out  the  heavens 
like  a  curtain,  and  laying  the  beams  of  his 
chambers  in  the  waters,  where,  in  the  origi- 
nal, the  word  here  translated  "chambers" 
is  the  plural  of  Alijah,  and  should  more 
properly  be  rendered  "his  secret  cham- 
bers": an  allusion,  as  Dr.  Clarke  thinks, 
to  the  holy  of  holies  of  the  tabemade. 
Again,  in  2  Chronicles  ix.  3,  4,  it  is  said 
that  when  the  Queen  of  ^eba  had  seen 
the  wisdom  of  Solomon  and  the  house  that 
he  had  built — ^his  provisions,  servants,  and 
cup-bearers,  "and  nis  ascent  by  which  he 
went  up  into  the  house  of  the  Lord— there 
was  no  more  spirit  in  her."  The  word 
which  our  translators  have  rendered  "his 
ascent,"  is  again  this  word  Alijah,  and  the 
passage  should  be  rendered  "his  secret 
chamber,"  or  "upper  room";  the  one  by 
which,  through  a  pnvate  way,  he  was  enabled 
to  pass  into  the  Temple. 

On  the  advent  of  Christianity,  this  Jew- 
ish custom  of  worshiping  privately  in  an 
upper  room  was  adopted  by  the  apostles 
and  disciples,  and  the  New  Testament  con- 
tains many  instances  of  the  practise,  the 
word  Alijah  beinx,  as  I  have  already  re- 
marked, translated  by  the  Greek  hmroonf 
which  has  a  similar  meaning.  Thus  in 
Acts  i.  13,  we  find  the  apostles  praying  in  an 
upper  room;  and  again,  in  the  twentieth 
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chapter,  the  dledples  are  repreeented  as 
having  met  at  Epnesiu  in  an  upper  room, 
where  Peter  preached  to  them.  jBut  it  is 
unnecessary  to  multiply  instances  of  this 
usage.  The  evidence  is  complete  that  the 
Jews,  and  after  them  the  pnmitive  Ghii»- 
tiansy  performed  their  devotions  in  upper 
rooms.  And  the  care  with  which  Ahjah. 
huperoorif  or  unper  chamber,  is  always  used 
to  desifpate  the  place  of  devotion,  abun- 
dantly mdicates  that  any  other  place  would 
have  been  considered  improper. 

Hence  we  may  trace  the  practise  of  hold- 
ing Lodges  in  upper  rooms  to  this  ancient 
custom;  and  that,  again,  has  perhaps  some 
connection  with  the  sacred  chimcter  always 
mven  by  the  ancients  to  "high  places,"  so 
tnat  it  IS  said,  in  the  Masonic  lectures,  that 
our  ancient  brethren  met  on  high  hills  and 
low  vides.  The  reason  there  assigned  by 
implication  is  that  the  meeting  may  be 
secret:  that  is.  the  lectures  place  the  Lodge 
on  a  nigh  hill,  a  vale,  or  ciher  secret  place. 
And  this  reason  is  more  definitely  stated  in 
the  modem  lectures,  which  say  that  they  so 
met  "to  observe  the  approach  of  cowans 
and  eavesdroppers,  and  to  guard  against 
surprise."  Yet  it  is  not  improbable  that 
the  ancient  symbolism  of  the  sanctity  of  a 
high  place  was  refenred  to  as  well  as  that 
more  practical  idea  of  secrecy  and  safety. 

**  Upright  Man  and  MMon.--and  given 
it  strictly  in  charge  ever  to  walk  and  act  as 
such  before  God  and  Man."  Admonition  in 
the  Apprentice  Degree.  The  de&iition  of 
Man  IS  interwoven  with  the  triangle  or 
pyramid,  hence  true  and  upright.  In  8.  P. 
^drew's  Radical  Etymology,  or  the  orinn 
of  lAnguage  and  Languages,  we  find  the 
following:  "Throughout  the  Indo-European 
f amilym  languages,  the  syllable  ma  (chuige- 
i^le  to  me,  mi,  mo,  mu)  means  'great,'  and 
na  (changeable  to  ne,  ni,  no,nu)  means 
'small,'  as  their  primal  sense.  Henoe  mana| 
mena,  menu,  etc.,  mean  'great-smalL'  and 
thence  'ratio'  or  'proportion,'  allied  with 
tapering^  the  cone,  pyramid,  or  triangle. 
The  Latm  men^ea  is  'a  surveyor's  triangular 
measuring-board';  me(n)ta,  'anything  con- 
ical': mon-e,  'a  mountain';  men-e,  'the 
mind,'  i.  e^;.  'ratio';  Sansknt,  md;  Latin, 
mensum;  ling.,  measure;  hence,  Sansk., 
mama,  manu,  to  think."    (Also  see  Man,) 

[C.  T.  McGlenachan.] 

Upriglit  Postore*  The  upright  posture 
of  the  Apprentice  in  the  northeast  comer, 
as  a  symbo^  of  upright  conduct,  was  intro- 
duced mto  the  ritual  by  Preston,  who  taught 
in  his  lectures  that  the  candidate  then  repre- 
sented "a  just  and  upright  man  and  Mason." 
The  same  symbolism  is  referred  to  by  Hutch- 
inson, who  says  that  "as  the  builder  raises 
his  column  by  the  plane  and  perpendicular, 
80  should  the  Mason  cairy  himself  towards 
the  world."  Indeed,  the  application  of  the 
oomer«tone,  or  the  square  stone,  as  a  83anbol 
of  uprightness  of  conduct,  which  is  precisely 
the  Masonic  symbolism  of  the  candidate  in 
the  northeast,  was  familiar  to  the  ancients; 


for  Plato  says  that  he  who  valiantly  sustains 
the  shocks  d  adverse  fortune,  demeaning  him- 
self uprightly,  is  truly  good  and  of  a  square 
posture. 

Ur,  (Hebrew,  "JW,  fire.)  Fire,  light,  or 
spirit. 

Uriel*  Hebrew,  7K*^1V(,  meaning  the 
fire  cf  God,  An  archangel,  mentioned  only 
m  2  Esdras.  Michael  Gl^rcas,  the  Byxan- 
tine  historian,  says  that  his  post  is  in  tihe 
sun,  and  that  he  came  down  to  Seth  and 
Enoch,  and  instmcted  them  in  the  length 
of  the  years  and  the  variations  of  the  seasons. 
The  Book  of  Enoch  describes  him  as  the 
angel  of  thunder  and  Ikhtning.  In  some  of 
the  Hermetic  denees  of  Masonry,  the  name, 
as  representing  the  angel  of  fire,  becomes  a 
signincant  word. 

Urim  and  Thummlm*  The  Hebrew 
words  DniK,  Avrim,  and  U^'On,  Tkum- 
im,  have  been  variously  translated  by  oom- 
mentatoFB.  The  Septuagint  translates  them, 
"manifestation  ana  truth":  the  Vulgate, 
"doctrine  and  truth";  Aquila,  "lis^ts  and 
perfections";  Ealisch,  "perfect  brilliancy"; 
but  the  most  generally  received  interpre- 
tation is,  "li^t  and  tmw."  What  the  Urirn 
and  Thummim  were  has  also  b^en  a  subject 
of  as  much  doubt  and  difference  of  opimon. 
Suddenly  introduced  to  notice  by  Moses  in 
the  command  (Exod.  xxviii.  30)  "and  thou 
shalt  put  in  the  breastplate  of  judgment  the 
Urim  and  the  Thummim  " — as  it  they  were  al- 
readv  familiar  to  the  people — ^we  Imowonly 
of  them  from  the  Smptural  account,  that 
they  were  sacred  lots  to  be  worn  concealed 
in  or  behind  the  breastplate,  and  to  be  coo- 
suited  by  the  high  priest  alone,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  a  revelation  of  the  will 
of  God  in  matters  of  great  moment.  Some 
writers  have  supposed  that  the  augury  con- 
sisted in  a  more  splendid  appearance  of 
certain  letters  of  the  names  of  the  tribes 
inscribed  upon  the  stones  of  the  breastplate; 
others,  that  it  was  received  by  voice  from 
two  small  images  which  were  placed  be- 
yond the  folds  of  the  breastplate.  A  varietv 
of  other  conjectures  have  been  hasarded, 
but  as  Qodwyn  (Moees  and  Aaron,  iv.,  8) 
observes,  "he  spoke  best,  who  inipeiuously 
confessed  that  he  knew  not  what  Urim  and 
'niummim  was." 

The  opinion  now  almost  universally  ac- 
cepted is  that  the  Jewish  lawgiver  borrowed 
this,  as  he  did  the  ark,  the  brasen  serpent, 
and  many  other  of  the  symbols  of  his  the- 
ocracy, from  the  usages  so  familiar  to  him 
of  the  Egyptian  priests,  with  which  both  he 
and  Aaron  were  familiar,  eliminating,  of 
course,  from  them  their  previous  heathen  al- 
lusion and  giving  to  them  a  purer  significar 
tion. 

In  reference  to  the  Urim  and  Thummim, 
we  know  not  only  from  the  authority  of  an- 
cient writers,  but  also  from  the  conmmatory 
testimony  of  more  recent  monumental  ex- 
plorations, ih&i  the  judges  of  Egypt  wore 
golden  chains  around  their  necks,  to  which 
was  suspended  a  small  figure  of  Themh,  the 
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Egyptian  soddesB  of  JiMiioe  and  TnUft.  ''Some 
of  t-nese  breastplates/'  says  GliddoQ  (Anc, 

Egypt,,  p.  82),  ''are 
extaot  in  Ehiropean 
museums;  others  are 
to  be  seen  on  the 
monuments  as  oon- 
taining^  the  figures  of 
two  deities — 12a,  the 
sun,  and  Themh. 
These  represent  12a,  or  the  sun,  in  a  double 
capacity,  j^ynoal  and  irUelledual  light;  and 
Tnemk  m  a  double  capacity, /iMttce  and  truth" 
Neither  in  Ancient  Craft  nor  in  Royal 
Arch  Masonry  have  the  Urim  and  Thum- 
mim  been  introduced;  although  Oliver  dis- 
cusBes  them,  in  his  Landmarks,  as  a  type  of 
Christ,  to  De  MaflonicaU}r  applied  m  his 
pNeculiar  system  of  a  Christian  interpreta- 
tion of  all  the  Masonic  symbols.  But  the  fact 
that  after  the  construction  of  the  Temple 
of  Solomon  we  hear  no  more  of  the  consulta- 
tion by  the  priests  of  the  Urim  and  Thum- 
mim.  which  seem  to  have  given  way  to  the 
audiole  interpretation  of  the  Divine  will  by 
the  prophets,  would  necessarily  disconnect 
them  with  Masonry  as  a  sjrmbol,  to  be  ac- 
cepted even  bv  those  who  place  the  f oundap 
tion  of  the  Order  at  the  Solomonic  era. 

Yet  th^  have  been  introduced  as  a  qrm- 
bol  into  some  of  the  continental  high  degrees. 
Thus,  in  the  last  degree  of  the  Order  of 
Brothers  of  Asia,  the  presiding  officer  wears 
the  Urim  and  TTiummim  suspended  from  a 
golden  chain  as  the  jewel  of  his  office. 

Reghellini  (Esprit  du  dogme,  p.  60)  thus 
gives  the  continental  intei^retation  of  the 
symbol: 

"The  folly  of  Solomon  is  commemorated 
in  the  instructions  and  ceremonies  of  a 
high  d^^ree,  where  the  Acolyte  is  reminded 
that  SoK>mon,  becoming  arrogant,  was  for  a 
time  abandoned  by  the  Divinity,  and  as  he 
was,  although  the  greatest  of  kmgs,  only  a 
mortal,  he  was  weak  enough  to  sacrifice  to 
idols,  and  thereby  lost  the  communication 
whicn  he  had  previously  had  through  the 
Urim  and  Thummim. 

"These  two  words  are  found  in  a  degree 
of  the  Mdtirt  ieossaia.  The  Venerables  of 
the  Lodges  and  the  Sublime  Masters  explain 
the  legend  to  their  recipients  of  an  elevated 
rank,  as  intended  to  teach  them  that  they 
should  always  be  guided  by  reason,  virtue, 
and  honor,  and  never  abandon  themselves 
to  an  effeminate  life  or  silly  superstition." 

It  is,  I  think,  undeniable  tnat  Urim  and 
Thummim  have  no  legitimate  existence  as 
a  Masonic  symbol,  and  that  th^  can  only 
be  considered  such  by  a  forced  and  modem 
int«l>retation. 

Urioty  Joseph*  The  author  of  a  work 
entitled  Le  veritable  Portrait  d'un  Frano' 
Ma^oUj  which  was  published  by  a  Lodge  at 
Frankfort,  in  1742.  It  may  be  looked  upon, 
says  Eloss,  as  the  earliest  public  exposition 
of  the  true  principles  of  Masonry  which 
appeared  in  Germany.  Many  editions  of  it 
were  published.    M.  Uriot  also  published  at 


Stongsid,  in  1769,  a  work  entitled  iMres  mar 
la'Francke  Mafonnerie:  which  was,  however, 
only  an  enlargement  of  the  Portrait, 

Cm*  Among  the  ancients,  cinerary  urns 
were  in  common  use  to  hold  tne  ashes  of  the 
deceased  after  the  body  had  been  subjected 
to  incremation,  which  was  the  usual  mode  of 
disposing  of  it.  He  who  would  desire  to  be 
learned  upon  this  siJbiect  should  read  Sir 
Thomas  Browne's  celebrated  work  entitled 
Hydriotaphia,  or  Urn  Burial,  where  every- 
thmg  necessary  to  be  known  on  this  topic 
may  be  found,.  In  Masonry,  the  cinerary 
urn  has  been  introduced  as  a  modem  lE^ymboL 
but  always  as  having  reference  to  the  burial 
of  the  Temple  Builder.  In  the  comparatively 
recent  symbol  of  the  Monument,  fabricated  by 
Cross  for  the  degree  of  Master  in  the  Amen- 
can  Rite,  tlie  urn  is  introduced  as  if  to  remind 
the  beholder  that  the  ashes  of  the  great  art- 
ist were  there  deposited.  Cross  borrowed, 
it  may  be  supposed,  his  idea  from  an  older 

rbdi  in  the  high  degrees,  where,  in  the 
ription  of  the  tomb  of  Hiram  Abif ,  it 
is  said  that  liie  heart  was  enclosed  in  a  golden 
um,  to  the  side  of  which  a  triangular  stone 
was  aifixed,  inscribed  with  the  letters  J.  M.  B. 
within  a  wreath  of  acacia,  and  placed  on  the 
tc^  of  an  obelisk. 

IJnigiuiy*  Freemasonry  was  introduced 
into  the  Republic  of  Uruguay  by  the  Grand 
Orient  of  France,  which,  in  1827.  chartered 
a  Lodge  called  ''the  Cnildren  of  the  New 
World/'  Up  to  1856,  other  Lodges  were 
established  by  the  G.  bodies  of  France  and 
BrasiL  In  that  year  authority  was  obtained 
from  the  Supreme  Council  ana  Grand  Orient 
of  Brasil^  vall^  of  Lavradio.  to  establish 
a  govermng  Masonic  body,  ana  the  Supreme 
Council  and  Grand  Orient  of  Uruguay  was 
regularly  constituted  at  Montevideo,  m  the 
A.  A.  Scottish  Rite. 

Usages*  The  peculiarity  of  constant  inter- 
coTurse  oetween  tne  kings  of  Israel  and  T^^re 
pending  the  construction  of  the  Holy  House, 
has  be^  frequently  commented  upon.  That 
this  was  so  is  evident  from  the  old  sacred 
Scriptures,  as  well  as  from  cumulative  history 
by  Josephus  and  others.  This  ancient 
custom  of  intercommunication  would  not 
be  BO  marked,  had  these  two  kings  ever  met, 
yet  during  tne  years  of  construction,  gifts 
and  messages  seem  to  have  led  to  the  more 
intimate  custom  of  propounding  problems 
and  difficult  questions.  Hence  the  induce- 
ment to  speculate  upon  whether  there  was 
any  secret  tie  between  these  two  kings  or 
merely  friendship  and  business.  The  cus- 
toms^ habits,  ana  usages  of  the  ancients  are 
visible  in  every  form  and  ceremony  of  Masonic 
work,  as  well  as  in  the  instruction,  except 
where  modem  innovators  have  injured, 
while  endeavoring  to  improve,  the  time- 
wom  yet  mellowed  services  of  the  Brother- 
hood.  One  of  the  most  beautiful  eoEpressions 
occurring  in  the  Catechism  of  FVeemasonry 
is  the  answer  to  an  interrogatory  as  to  the 
position  of  the  hand  in  assuming  the  vow 
of  the  First  Degree;  to  wit,  ''In  aooordanoe 
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with  ancient  uaagea  the  ridit  hand  has  ahrasnei 
been  deemed  the  seat  of  Fidelity."  A  some- 
what similar  expression  occurs  in  relation 
to  the  casting  on  of  the  shoe;  answer,  "This 
was  in  acoordajice  with  the  uaagee  of  the 
ancient  Israelites;  a  man  pluckea  off  his 
shoe  and  gave  it  to  his  neighbor;  this  was 
testimony  in  Israel."  The  shoe  was  the 
symbol  of  subjection  when  sent  by  rulers 
to  princes.  (Ruth  iv.  7.)  It  was  the  sym- 
bol ci  humiliation  and  surrender  with  Ger- 
mans and  IsraeUtes.  The  formal  divesti- 
ture was  surrender  of  title. 


Utah*  Freemasonry  was  introduced  into 
the  Territory,  October  7,  1867,  by  the 
Grand  Lodge  of  Montana,  which  chartered 
Wasatch  Lodge,  No.  8.  Mount  Moriah 
Lodge,  No.  70,  was  chartered  October  21. 
1868,  by  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Kansas,  and 
Argenta  Lodge,  No.  21,  by  the  Grand  Lodge 
of  Colorado,  September  26,  1871.  All  of 
these  Lodges  are  situated  in  Salt  Lake  City. 
January  16-20,  1872,  the  representatives  of 
the  three  Lodges  met  at  Salt  Lake  City  and 
organised  the  Grand  Lodge  di  Utah,  O.  F. 
Strickland  being  elected  first  Grand  Master. 


V 


T.  (Heb.  1,  vau.')  The  twenty^second 
letter  in  the  English  alphabet:  of  the  Hebrew, 
munerical  value  of  six.  Its  definition,  a  nail, 
which  in  form  it  represents,  and  as  a  Divine 
name  connected  with  it  is  V^Vi,  Vezio,  cum 
niendore;  the  V  and  O  in  Hebrew  being  equal. 
As  a  Roman  numeral  its  value  is  five. 

Ymcandes  In  Offle^  Every  Masonic 
officer  is  elected  and  installed  to  hold  his 
office  for  the  time  for  which  he  has  been 
elected,  and  until  his  successor  shall  be  in- 
stalled. This  is  in  the  nature  of  a  contract 
between  the  officer  and  the  Lodge,  Chapter. 
or  other  body  which  has  elected  him,  and 
to  its  terms  ne  signifies  his  assent  in  the 
most  solenm  manner  at  the  time  of  his  in- 
stallation. It  follows  from  this  that  to 
resign  the  office  would  be  on  his  part  to 
violate  his  contract.  Vacancies  In  office, 
therefore,  can  only  occur  by  death.  Even 
a  removal  from  tne  jurisdiction,  with  the 
intention  of  permanent  absence,  will  not 
vacate  a  Masonic  office,  because  the  person 
removing  might  change  his  intention,  and 
return.  For  the  reasons  why  neither  resig- 
nation nor  removal  can  vacate  an  office,  see 
Suece89%on  to  the  Chair, 

Yagmo  or  Bagaos.  Found  in  the  Fourth 
D^ree  of  the  French  Rite  of  Adoption. 

vale  or  YaDey.  The  vale  or  valley  was 
introduced  at  an  early  period  into  the  sym- 
bolism of  Masonry.  A  catechism  of  the 
bednning  of  the  last  century  says  that 
"the  Lodge  stands  upon  holy  ^und,  or 
the  highest  hill  or  lowest  vale,  or  m  the  vale 
of  Jehoshaphat,  or  any  other  secret  place." 
And  Browne,  who  in  the  beginning  of  the 
present  centurv  gave  a  correct  version  of 
the  Preetonian  lectures,  says  that  "our  ancient 
brethren  met  on  the  highest  hills,  the  lowest 
dales,  even  in  the  vallev  of  Jehoshaphat, 
or  some  such  secret  place.'' 

Hutchinson  (5p.  cf  Mob.,  p.  94)  has  dilated 
on  this  subject,  but  with  a  mistaken  view 
of  the  true  unport  of  the  symboL  He  says: 
'^We  place  the  spiritual  Lodge  in  the  vale  of 


JehoehaphaL  implying  ther^  that  the 
principles  of  Masonry  are  derived  from  the 
knowledge  of  God,  and  are  established  in  the 
judgment  of  the  Lord."  And  he  adds:  "The 
highest  hills  and  lowest  valleys  were  from 
the  earliest  times  esteemed  sacred,  and  it  was 
supposed  the  spirit  of  God  was  peculiarly 
diffusive  in  those  places." 

It  is  true  that  worship  in  hi^  places 
was  an  ancient  idolatrous  va&fe.  But  there 
is  no  evidence  that  the  superstition  extended 
to  valleys.  Hutchinson's  subsequent  refer- 
ence to  the  Druidical  and  Oriental  worship 
in  groves  has  no  bearing  on  the  subject,  for 
groves  are  not  necessarily  valleys.  The  par- 
ticular reference  to  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat 
would  seem  in  that  case  to  carry  an  allusion 
to  the  peculiar  sanctity  of  that  spot,  as 
meam'ng,  in  the  original,  the  valley  of  the 
judgment  of  God.  But  the  fact  is  that  the 
old  Masons  did  not  derive  their  idea  that 
the  Lodge  was  situated  in  a  valley  from  any 
idolatrous  practise  of  the  ancients. 

Vall^,  in  Masonry,  is  a  symbol  of  secrecy. 
And  although  I  am  not  disposed  to  believe 
that  the  use  of  the  word  in  this  sense  was 
borrowed  from  an^r  meaning  which  it  had 
in  Hebrew,  yet  it  is  a  singular  coincidence 
that  the  Hebrew  word  for  valley,  gnemethj 
signifies  also  "deep,"  or,  as  3ate  (CrUica 
Hwraa)  defines  it,  "whatever  Ues  remote 
from  sight,  as  counseb  and  designs  which  are 
deep  or  close."  This  very  word  is  used  in 
Job  xii.  22,  where  it  is  sa'd  that  God  "dis- 
covereth  deep  things  out  of  darkness,  and 
bri^^h  out  to  light  the  shadow  of  deatib." 

The  Lodge,  therefore,  is  said  to  be  placed 
in  a  valley  because,  the  vaUey  bdnc^  the 
symbol  of  secrecy,  it  is  intended  to  indicate 
the  secrecy  in  wmch  the  acts  of  the  Lodge 
should  be  concealed.  And  this  interixretar 
tion  agreed  precisely  with  what  is  said  in 
the  passages  already  cited,  where  the  Lodge 
is  said  to  stand  in  the  lowest  vale  "or  any 
secret  place."  It  is  supported  also  by  the 
present  leotuve  in  this  country,  the  ideas  of 
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which  at  least  Webb  derived  from  Preston. 
It  is  there  tauj^t  that  our  ancient  brethren 
met  on  the  highest  hills  and  lowest  vales, 
the  better  to  observe  the  approach  of  cowans  ana 
eaveedroppers,  and  to  guard  against  surprise. 

TaUuLUa*  The  North  German  or  Scandi- 
navian hall  of  the  gods. 

Talley.  In  the  capitular  degrees  of  the 
French  Rite,  this  word  is  useof  instead  of 
Orient,  to  designate  the  seat  of  the  Chapter. 
Thus  on  such  a  body  a  document  would  be 
dated  from  the  ''VaUev  of  Paris,"  instead  of 
the  '^  Orient  of  Paris.''^  The  word,  says  the 
Didionnaire  Magonnique,  is  often  incorrectly 
employed  tb  designate  the  south  and  north 
sides  of  the  Lodge,  where  the  expression 
should  be ''  the  colimm  of  the  south  "  and  "  the 
column  of  the  north."  Thus,  a  Warden  will 
address  the  brethren  of  his  valley,  instead  of 
the  brethren  of  his  column.  The  valley  in- 
cludes the  whole  Lodge  or  Chapter;  the 
columns  are  its  divisions. 

Tan  Rensselaer,  KllUan  Henry*  Bom 
1799,  died  January  28,  1881.  A  native  of 
Albany,  N.  Y.  State,  and  descendant  of  the 
well-known  old  Knickerbocker  family,  whose 
name  he  bore.  He  had  held  various  positions 
in  Oraft  Masonry,  but  in  1824  he  became 

Erominent  in  the  A.  A.  Scottish  Bite,  to  which 
e  devoted  himsei  for  the  remainder  of  his 
life,  becoming  an  Inspector-General  on  June 
17,  1845.  Bro.  Van  Rensselaer  commanded 
the  Supreme  Council  that  rebeUed  against 
the  ruhng  of  Edward  A.  Raymond,  and  thus 
was  formed  another  Supreme  Bodj  in  the 
Northern  States,  whose  difficulties  were 
finally  overcome,  as  were  all  schisms  of  every 
nature  of  the  Scottish  Rite,  on  the  17th  of 
May,  1867.  **  Bro.  Van,"  as  he  was  familiarly 
termed,  resided  during  the  last  thirty  years 
of  his  life  in  the  West,  and  died  in  Califomia, 
an  outlying  suburb  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  One 
more  sincerely  devoted  to  the  cause  of 
Masonry,  and  without  a  day  of  relenting 
earnestness,  will  not  in  time  be  foimd. 

Vassal,  Pierre  Gerard.  A  French  phy- 
sician and  Masonic  writer,  who  was  bom  at 
Manosques,  in  France,  October  14, 1769.  He 
was  intended  by  his  parents  for  the  Church, 
and  entered  the  Seminary  of  Marseilles  for 
the  purpose  of  pursuing  his  ecclesiastical 
studies.  At  the  commencement  of  the 
revolution  he  left  the  school  and  joined  the 
army,  where,  however,  he  remamed  only 
eighteen  months.  He  then  applied  himself 
to  the  study  of  medicine,  and  pursued  the 

Eractise  of  the  profession  during  the  rest  of 
is  lif  e^  acquiring  an  extensive  reputation  as  a 
physician.  He  was  elected  a  member  of  sev- 
eral medical  societies,  to  whose  transactions 
he  contributed  several  valuable  essays.  He 
is  said  to  have  introduced  to  the  profession 
the  use  of  the  digitalis  purpurea  as  a  remedial 
agent,  especially  in  diseases  of  the  heart. 
He  was  initiated  into  Masonry  about  the 
year  1811,  and  thenceforth  took  an  active 
part  in  the  Institution.  He  presided  in  the 
Lodge,  Chapter,  and  Areopagus  of  the  Sept 
BooflsaiB  r^unis  with  great  seal  and  devotion; 


was  in  1819  elected  Secretary-General  of  the 
Grand  Orient^  and  in  1827  President  of  the 
College  of  Rites.  He  attained  the  Tliirty- 
third  D^;ree  of  the  Ancient  and  Accepted 
Rite,  and  was  a  warm  advocate  ol  Scottish 
Masonry.  But  his  zeal  was  tempered  by  his 
judgment,  and  he  did  not  hesitate  to  denounce 
the  errors  that  had  crept  into  the  system,  an 
impartiality  of  criticism  which  greatly  sur- 
prised Ragon.  His  principal  Masonic  worics 
are  Essai  historique  sur  VinstUution  du  Rit 
Ecossais,  e^.,  Paris,  1827,  and  a  valuable 
historical  contribution  to  Masonry  entitled 
Cours  comvlet  de  la  Masonnerie,  ou  HuAaire 
gin6rale  ae  riniliaiion  depins  son  Origins 
jusqu'd  sou  institution  en  France,  Paris,  1832. 
In  private  life.  Vassal  was  distinguished  for 
his  kind  heart  and  benevolent  disposition. 
The  Lodge  of  Sept  £2oossais  r6unis  presented 
him  a  medal  in  1830  as  a  recognition  €i  his 
active  labors  in  Masonry.  He  died  May  4, 
1840,  at  Paris. 

Vault  of  Steel*  (Voute  deader,)  The 
French  Masons  so  call  the  Arch  of  Steely  which 

BAA 

Vault,  Secret.  As  a  symbol,  the  Secret 
Vault  does  not  present  itself  in  the  primary 
degrees  of  Masonry.  It  is  found  only  in  the 
hi^  degrees,  such  as  the  Royal  Arch  of  all  the 
Rites,  where  it  plays  an  important  part. 
Dr.  Oliver,  in  his  Historical  Landmarks  (vol. 
ii.,  p.  434),  gives,  while  referring  to  the 
biiiloing  of  the  second  Temple,  the  following 
general  detail  of  the  Masonic  legend  of  this 
vault: 

''The  foundations  of  the  Temple  were 
opened,  and  cleared  from  the  accumulation 
of  rubbish,  that  a  level  might  be  procured 
for  the  commencement  of  the  building. 
While  engaged  in  excavations  for  this  pui^ 
pose,  three  fortunate  sojourners  are  said  to 
have  discovered  our  ancient  stone  of  foun- 
dation, which  had  been  deposited  in  the  secret 
crypt  by  Wisdom,  Strength,  and  BcsEuity, 
to  prevent  the  communication  of  ineffable 
secrets  to  profane  or  unworthy  pmons. 
The  discovery  having  been  communicated 
to  the  prince,  prophet,  and  priest  of  the 
Jews,  the  stone  was  adopted  as  the  chief 
comer-stone  of  the  re-edined  building,  and 
thus  became,  in  a  new  and  more  expressive 
sense,  the  type  of  a  more  excellent  di^en- 
sation.  An  avenue  was  also  accidentally 
discovered,  supported  by  seven  pairs  of 
pillars^  perfect  and  entire,  which,  from  their 
situation,  had  escaped  the  fury  of  the  flames 
that  had  consumed  the  Temple,  and  the 
desolation  of  war  that  had  destroyed  the 
cit^.  The  secret  vault,  which  had  been 
built  by  Sc^omon  as  a  secure  depository  for 
certain  secrets  that  would  inevitably  nave 
been  lost  without  some  such  expedient  for 
then-  preservation,  communicated  by  a  sub- 
terranean avenue  with  the  king's  palace; 
but  at  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  the 
entrance  bavins  been  closed  by  the  rubbish 
of  falling  buildungs,  it  had  been  discovered 
by  the  appearance  of  a  k^stone  amongst 
the  foundations  of  the  sanctum  sanctorum. 
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'  A  careful  inspection  was  then  made,  and  the 
invaluable  seCTets  were  placed  in  safe  cus- 
tody." 

To  supix>rt  this  legend,  there  is  no  his- 
torical evidence  and  no  authority  except 
that  of  the  Taknudic  writers.  It  is  clearly 
a  m34hical  eymbol,  and  as  such  we  must 
accept  it.  We  cannot  altogether  reject  it, 
because  it  is  so  intimately  and  so  exten- 
sively connected  with  the  symbolism  of  the 
Lost  and  the  Recovered  Word,  that  if  we 
reject  the  theory  of  the  Secret  Vault,  we 
must  s^andon  all  of  that  symbolism,  and 
with  it  the  whole  of  the  science  of  Masonic 
symbolism.  Fortunately,  there  is  ample 
evidence  in  the  present  appearance  of  Je- 
rusalem and  its  subterranean  topo^phy, 
to  remove  from  any  tacit  and,  as  it  were, 
conventional  assent  to  the  theory,  features 
of  absurdity  or  impossibility. 

Considered  simply  as  an  historical  ques- 
tion, there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  existence 
of  immense  vaults  beneath  the  superstruc- 
ture of  the  original  Temple  of  Solomon. 
Prime,  Robison,  and  other  writers  who  in 
recent  times  have  described  the  topography 
of  Jerusalem,  speak  of  the  existence  oi  these 
structures,  which  they  visited  and,  in  some 
instances,  cardfuUy  examined* 

After  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by 
Titus,  the  Roman  Enjperor  Hadrian  erected 
on  the  site  of  the  ''House  of  the  Lord"  a 
temple  of  Venus,  which  in  its  turn  was  de- 
stroyed, and  the  place  subsequently  became 
a  depository  of  all  manner  of  filth.  But 
the  Calif  Omar,  after  his  conquest  of  Je- 
rusalem, sou^t  out  the  ancient  site,  and, 
having  causS  it  to  be  cleansed  of  its  im- 
purities, he  directed  a  mosgue  to  be  erected 
on  the  rock  which  rises  m  the  center  of 
the  mountain.  Fifty  years  afterward  the 
Sultan  Abd-el-Meluk  displaced  the  edifice 
of  Omar,  and  erected  that  splendid  build- 
ing whicn  remains  to  this  day,  and  is  still 
incorrectly  called  by  Christians  the  mosque 
of  Omar,  but  known  to  Mussulmans  as  M- 
kubbet-es-Sukrah,  or  the  Dome  of  the  Rock. 
This  is  supposed  to  occupy  the  exact  site 
of  the  origmal  Solomonic  Temple,  and  is 
viewed  wi^  equal  reverence  by  Jews  and 
Mohammedans,  the  former  of  whom,  says 
Mr.  Prime  (TentlAfe  in  the  HdyLand^  p.  183), 
"have  a  faith  that  the  ark  is  within  its 
bosom  now." 

Bartlett  (Wdlka  about  Jertualem,  p.  170), 
in  describing  a  vault  b^ieath  this  mosque 
of  Omar,  says:  ''Beneath  the  dome,  at  the 
southeast  angle  of  the  Temple  wall,  conspicu- 
ous from  all  points,  is  a  small  subterraneous 
place  of  prayer,  forming  the  entrance  to  the 
extensive  vaults  which  support  the  level  plat- 
form of  the  mosque  above." 

Dr.  Barclay  {CUy  of  the  Great  King)  de- 
scribes, in  many  places  of  his  interesting 
topography  of  Jerusalem,  the  vaults  and 
suDterranean  chambers  which  are  to  be 
found  beneath  the  site  of  the  old  Temple. 

Conformable  with  this  historical  account  is 
the  Talmudical  legend,  in  which  the  Jewish 


Rabbis  state  that,  in  preparing  the  founda- 
tions of  the  Temple,  the  workmen  discovered 
a  subterranean  vault  sustained  by  seven 
arches,  rising  from  as  many  pairs  of  pillars. 
This  vault  escaped  notice  at  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem,  m  consequence  of  its  being 
filled  with  rubbish.  The  legend  adds  that 
Josiah,  foreseeing  the  destruction  of  the 
Temple,  commanded  the  Levites  to  deposit 
the  Ark  of  the  Covenant  in  this  vault,  where 
it  was  found  by  some  of  the  workmen  of 
Zerubbabel  at  the  building  of  the  second 
Temple. 

In  the  earliest  ages,  the  cave  or  vault  was 
deemed  sacred.  The  first  worship  was  in 
cave  temples,  which  were  either  natural  or 
formed  by  art  to  resemble  the  excavations 
of  nature.  Of  such  great  extent  was  this 
practise  of  subterranean  wondiip  by  the 
nations  of  antiquity,  that  many  of  the  forms 
of  heathen  temples,  as  well  as  the  naves, 
aisles,  and  chancels  of  churches  subse- 
quently built  for  Christian  worship,  are 
said  to  owe  their  origm  to  the  religious  use 
of  caves. 

From  this,  too,  arose  the  fact^  that  the 
initiation  into  the  ancient  mystenes  was  al- 
most always  performed  in  subterranean 
edifices;  and  when  the  place  of  initiation,  as 
in  some  of  the  Egyptian  temples,  was  really 
above  ground,  it  was  so  constructed  as  to  give 
to  the  neophyte  the  appearance,  in  its 
approaches  and  its  interxiai  structure^  of  a 
vault.  As  the  great  doctrine  taught  m  the 
mysteries  was  the  resurrection  from  the 
dead — as  to  die  and  to  he  initiated  were  syiH 
onymous  terms — it  was  deemed  proper  that 
there  should  be  some  formal  resemblance 
between  a  descent  into  the  grave  and  a 
descent  into  the  place  of  initiation.  "Happy 
is  the  man,"  says  the  Greek  poet  Pindar, 
"who  descends  beneath  the  hollow  earth 
having  b^eld  these  mysteries,  for  he  knows 
the  end  as  well  as  the  divine  origin  of  life"; 
and  in  a  like  spirit  Sophocles  exclaims, 
"Thrice  happy  are  they  who  descend  to  the 
shades  below  after  having  beheld  the  sacred 
rites,  for  they  alone  have  life  in  Hades,  while 
aJl  others  suner  there  every  kind  of  evil." 

The  vault  was,  therefore,  in  the  ancient 
mysteries,  symbolic  of  the  grave;  for  in- 
itiation was  symbolic  of  death,  where  alone 
Divine  Truth  is  to  be  found.  The  Masons 
have  adopted  the  same  idea.  They  teach 
that  death  is  but  the  beginning  of  lue;  that 
if  the  first  or  evanescent  temple  of  our  transi- 
tory life  be  on  the  surface,  we  must  descend 
into  the  secret  vavU  of  death  before  we  can 
find  that  sacred  deposit  of  truth  which  is 
to  adorn  our  second  temple  of  eternal  life. 
It  is  in  this  sense  of  an  entrance  through  the 
grave  into  eternal  life  that  we  are  to  view 
the  S3anbolism  of  the  secret  vault.  *  Like  every 
other  myth  and  allegory  of  Masonry,  the 
historical  relation  may  be  true  or  it  may  be 
false;  it  may  be  founded  on  fact  or  be  the 
invention  of  imagination;  the  lesson  is  still 
there,  and  the  symbolism  teaches  it  exclusive 
of  the  history. 
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VEILS 


y.  D*  S.  A.  (Yeut  Dieu  SairU  Amoier.) 
Four  words  supposed  to  be  repeated  by  the 
fraters  of  the  Temple  during  certain  pauses 
in  the  ceremonies.  P.  D.  E.  P.  refers  to  the 
motto  "Pro  Deo  et  Patria." 

YeAdsr.  (IIH),)  That  is,  the  second 
Adar.  A  month  intercalated  by  the  Jews 
every  few  years  between  Adar  and  Nisan, 
80  as  to  reconcile  the  computation  by  solar 
and  lunar  time.  It  conmiences  sometimes 
in  February  and  sometimes  in  March. 

Yedansa.  ("Limb  of  the  Veda.")  A 
collection  of  Sanskrit  works  on  the  grammar, 
lexicography,  chronology,  and  ritual  of  the 
Vedic  text.  They  are  older  than  the  Upani- 
shads,  and  are  placed  amonjK  the  Great 
Shasters,  though  not  among  the  Sruti. 

Yedas*  The  most  ancient  of  the  religious 
writings  of  the  Indian  Aryans,  and  now 
constituting  the  sacred  canon  of  the  Hindus, 
being  to  them  what  the  Bible  is  to  the  Chris- 
tians,  or  the  Koran  to  the  Mohammedans. 
The  word  Veda  denotes  in  Sanskrit^  the 
language  in  which  these  books  are  written, 
wisdom  or  knowledge,  and  comes  from  the 
verb  Veda,  which,  like  the  Greek  dCSa,  signi- 
fies "I  know."  The  German  weiss  and  the 
English  wU  came  from  the  same  root.  There 
are  four  collections,  each  of  which  is  called 
a  Veda,  namely,  the  Rig-Veda,  the  Yazmv 
Veda,  the  SamarVeda,  and  the  Atharva- 
Veda;  but  the  first  only  is  the  real  Veda,  the 
others  being  but  commentaries  on  it,  as  the 
Talmud  is  upon  the  Old  Testament.    . 

The  Rig-Veda  is  divided  into  two  parts: 
the  Mantras  or  hymns,  which  are  all  metrical, 
and  the  BrahmaneSf  which  are  in  prose,  and 
consist  of  ritualistic  directions  concerning  the 
employment  of  the  hymns,  and  the  method 
of  sacrifice.  The  other  Vedas  consist  also  of 
hymns  and  prayers;  but  they  are  borrowed, 
for  the  most  part,  from  the  ^tg-Veda. 

The  Vedas,  then,  are  the  Hindu  canon  of 
Scripture — ^his  book  of  the  law;  and  to 
the  Hindu  Mason  they  are  his  trestle-board, 
just  as  the  Bible  is  to  the  Christian  Mason. 

The  religion  of  Hie  Vedas  is  apparently 
an  adoration  of  the  visible  powers  of  nature, 
such  as  the  sun,  the  skv,  the  dawn,  and  the 
fire,  and,  in  general,  the  eternal  powers  of 
lidbt.  Tlie  supreme  divini^  was  the  sky, 
called  Varuna,  whence  the  Greeks  got  their 
Ouranas;  and  next  was  the  sun,  called 
sometimes  Savitar,  the  progenitor,  and 
sometimes  MUra,  the  loving  one,  whence 
the  Persian  Mitkraa,  Side  by  side  with 
these   was   Agni,    fire,    whence   the    Latin 

r%8f  who  was  the  aivinity  coming  most 
Dctly  in  approximation  with  man  on 
earth,  and  soanns  upward  as  the  flame  to 
the  neavenly  gods.  But  in  this  nature- 
worship  the  Vedas  frequently  betray  an 
inward  spirit  groping  after  the  infinite  and 
the  eternal,  and  an  anxious  search  for  the 
Divine  name,  which  was  to  be  reverenced 
Just  as  the  Hebrew  aspired  after  the  un- 
utterable Tetragrammaton.  Bunsen  (God  in 
History f  b.  iii.,  en.  7)  calls  this  "the  desire — 
the  yearning  after  the  nameless  Deity,  who 


nowhere  manifests  himself  in  the  Indiaa 
pantheon  of  the  Vedas — the  voice  of  humanity 
groping  after  God."  One  of  the  most  sub- 
lime of  the  Veda  hymns  (Riff-Veda,  b.  z. 
hymn  121)  ends  each  strophe  with  the  solemn 
question:  "Who  is  the  gxi  to  whom  we  sbali 
offer  our  sacrifice?"  This  is  the  question 
which  everv  religion  asks;  the  search  after 
the  All-Father  is  the  labor  of  all  men  who  are 
seeking  Divine  truth  and  light.  The  Semitic, 
like  the  Aryan  poet  in  the  same  lon^^ing  mni 
for  the  knowledge  of  God,  exclauns,  "C^ 
that  I  knew  where  I  might  find  him,  that  I 
mi^ht  come  even  to  his  seat."  It  is  tne  great 
object  of  all  Masonic  Ikbor,  which  thus  Axmn 
its  true  religious  character  and  design. 

The  Vedas  have  not  exercised  any  direct 
influence  on  the  symbolism  of  Freeinasonry. 
But,  as  the  oldest  Aryan  faith,  th^  became 
infused  into  the  subsequent  religious  sys- 
tems of  the  race,  and  through  the  Zoid- 
Avesta  of  the  Zoroastrians.  the  mysteries  of 
Mithras,  the  doctrines  of  tne  Neo-platonists, 
and  the  school  of  Pythagoras,  mixed  with 
the  Semitic  doctrines  of  the  Hible  and  the 
Talmud,  they  have  cropi>ed  out  in  the 
mysticism  of  the  Gnostics  and  the  secret 
societies  of  the  Middle  Ap^,  and  have 
shown  some  of  their  spirit  m  the  religious 
philosophy  and  the  symbolism  of  Speculative 
Masonry.  To  the  Masonic  scholar,  the 
study  of  the  Vedic  hymns  is  therefore  inter- 
esting, and  not  altogether  fruitless  in  its 
residts.  The  writing  of  BunseUf  of  Muir. 
of  Cox,  and  especiafiv  of  Max  MtlUer,  will 
furnish  ample  materials  for  the  study. 

Yehm-gerlcht.  See  WestphaUa,  Secret 
Tribunals  of. 

Yells,  Grand  Masters  of  the.  Three 
officers  in  a  Royal  Arch  Chapter  of  the  Amer- 
ican Rite,  whose  duty  it  is  to  protect  and  de- 
fend the  Veils  of  the  Tabernacle,  for  which 
?urpose  thev  are  presented  with  a  sword, 
'he  jewel  of  their  office  is  a  sword  withm  a 
triangle,  and  they  bear  each  a  banner,  which  is 
respectively  blue,  purple,  and  scarlet.  The 
title  of  ''Grand  Master"  appears  to  be  a  mis- 
nomer. It  would  have  been  better  to  have 
styled  them  ''Masters"  or  "Guardians." 
In  the  English  system,  the  three  Sojourners 
act  in  this  capacity,  which  is  an  absurd  viola- 
tion of  all  the  facts  of  history,  and  completely 
chanffes  the  symbolism. 

Veils,  Symbolism  of  tiie.  Neither  the 
construction  nor  the  symbolism  of  the  veils 
in  the  Royal  Arch  tabernacle  is  derived  from 
that  of  the  Sinaitic.  In  the  Sinaitic  taber- 
nacle there  were  no  veils  of  separation  be- 
tween the  different  parts,  except  tne  one  white 
one  that  himg  before  the  most  holy  place. 
The  decorations  of  the  tabernacle  were  cur- 
tains, like  modem  tapestry,  interwoven  with 
many  colors;  no  curtain  bcong  wholly  of  one 
color,  and  not  running  across  the  apartment, 
but  covering  its  sides  and  roof.  The  exterior 
form  of  the  Koval  Arch  tabernacle  was  taken 
from  that  of  Moses,  but  the  interior  decora- 
tion from  a  passage  of  Josephus  not  properly 
understood. 


VEILS 


VENERABLE 
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JosephuB  has  been  greativ  used  by  the  fabii- 
oaton  of  high  degrees  of  Masonrv,  not  only 
for  their  ideas  of  symbolism,  but  for  the  sug- 
gestion of  their  legends.  In  the  Second  Book 
of  Chionides  (iii.  14)  it  is  said  that  Solomon 
"made  the  veil  of  blue,  and  purple,  and  crim- 
son, and  fine  h'nen,  and  wrouf^t  cherubims 
thereon."  This  description  evidently  alludes 
to  the  single  veil,  which,  like  that  cu  the  Si- 
naitic  tabernacle,  was  placed  before  the  en- 
trance of  the  holy  of  holies.  It  by  no  means 
resembles  the  four  separate  and  equidistant 
veils  of  the  Masonic  tabernacle. 

But  Joeephus  had  said  (AnUq,,  1.  viii..  c. 
ill.,  g  3)  that  the  king  "also  had  veils  of  blue, 
and  purple,  and  scarlet,  and  the  brightest  and 
softest  nnen,  with  the  most  curious  flowers 
wrouc^t  upon  them,  which  were  to  be  drawn 
•before  these  doors."  To  this  description — 
which  is  a  very  inaccurate  one,  which  refers, 
too,  to  the  interior  of  the  first  Temple,  and 
not  to  the  supposed  tabernacle  subsequently 
erected  near  its  niins,  and  which,  besidfes,  has 
no  Biblical  authority  for  its  support — ^we  must 
trace  the  ideas,  even  as  to  the  order  of  the 
veils,  which  the  inventors  of  the  Masonic  tab- 
ernacle adopted  in  their  construction  of  it. 
That  tabernacle  cannot  be  recognised  as  his- 
tcnically  correct,  but  must  be  considered,  like 
the  three  doors  of  ihe  Temple  in  the  Svmbolic 
degrees,  simply  as  a  symboL  But  this  does 
not  at  all  Himmmh  its  value. 

The  symbolism  of  the  veils  must  be  consid- 
ered in  two  aspects:  first,  in  reference  to  the 
symbolism  of  the  veib  as  a  whole,  and  next, 
as  to  the  symbolism  ol  each  veil  separately. 

As  a  whole,  the  four  veils,  constituting  four 
divisions  of  the  tabernacle,  present  obstacles 
to  the  neophyte  in  his  advance  to  the  most 
holy  place  where  the  Grand  Council  sits. 
Now  he  is  seeking  to  advance  to  that  sacred 
spot  that  he  mav  there  receive  his  spiritual 
illumination,  ancl  be  invested  with  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  true  Divine  name.  But  Mason- 
icfuly,  this  Divine  name  is  itself  but  a  sym- 
bol of  Truth,  the  object,  as  has  been  drten 
said,  of  all  a  Mason's  search  and  labor.  The 
passage  through  the  veils  is,  therefore,  a  sym- 
bol of  the  tritJs  and  difficulties  that  are  en- 
countved  and  must  be  overcome  in  the  search 
for  and  the  acquisition  of  Truth. 

This  is  the  general  symbolism;  but  we  lose 
sight  of  it,  in  a  ^reat  dejsree,  when  we  come  to 
the  interpretation  of  the  svmbolism  of  each 
veil  independently  of  the  others,  for  this  prin- 
i^ymbolises  the  various  virtues  and 


affectio 


ections  that  should  characterise  the  Mason. 
Yet  the  two  symbolisms  are  really  connected, 
for  the  virtues  svmboUsed  are  tiiese  which 
should  distinguish  everyone  engaged  in  the 
Divine  search. 

The  Qrmbolism,  acoordinf;  to  the  system 
adopted  in  the  American  Rate^  refers  to  the 
coIots  of  the  veils  and  to  the  miraculous  signs 
of  Moses,  which  are  described  in  Exodus  as 
having  been  shown  by  him  to  prove  his  mission 
as  the  messenger  of  Jehovah. 

Blue  is  a  symbol  of  universal  friendshm  and 
benevolence.    It  is  the  appropriate  ociat  of 


the  symbolic  decrees,  the  possession  of  which 
is  the  first  step  m  the  progress  of  the  search 
for  truth  to  be  now  instituted.  The  Mosaic 
sign  of  the  serpent  was  the  sjrmbol  among  the 
ancients  oi  resurrection  to  life,  because  the 
serpent,  by  casting  his  skin,  is  supposed  con- 
tinuallv  to  renew  his  vouth.  It  is  the  symbol 
here  of  the  loss  and  tne  recovery  of  the  Word. 

Purple  is  a  symbol  here  of  umon,  and  refers 
to  the  intimate  connection  of  Ancient  Craft 
and  Royal  Arch  Masonry.  Hence  it  is  the 
appropriate  color  of  the  intermediate  degrees, 
which  must  be  passed  through  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  search.  The  Mosaic  sign  refers 
to  the  restoration  of  the  leprous  hand  to  health. 
Here 'again,  in  this  representation  of  a  dis- 
eased limb  restored  to  health,  we  have  a  repe- 
tition of  the  allusion  to  the  loss  and  the  recov- 
ery of  the  Word;  the  Word  itself  being  but  a 
symbol  of  Divine  truth,^  the  search  for  which 
constitutes  the  whole  science  of  Frecanasonry, 
and  the  symbolism  of  which  pervades  the 
whole  system  of  initiation  from  t&e  first  to  the 
last  degree. 

Scarlet  is  a  symbol  of  fervency  and  zeal, 
and  is  appropriated  to  the  Royal  Arch  Degree 
because  it  is  by  these  qualities  that  the  neo- 
phjrte,  now  so  far  advanced  in  his  progress, 
must  expect  to  be  successful  in  his  search. 
The  Mosaic  sign  of  changing  water  into  blood 
bears  the  same  sjrmbolic  reference  to  a  change 
for  the  better — ^from  a  lower  to  a  higher  state 
— from  the  elemental  water  in  which  there  is 
no  life  to  the  blood  which  is  the  life  itself — 
from  darkness  to  light.  The  progress  is  still 
onward  to  the  recovery  of  that  which  had 
been  lost,  but  which  is  yet  to  be  found. 

White  is  a  sjrmbol  of  purity ,  and  is  peculiarly 
appropriate  to  remind  the  neophyte,  who  is 
now  almost  at  the  dose  of  his  search,  that  it 
is  only  bv  purity  of  life  that  he  can  expect  to 
be  f oundf  worthv  of  the  reception  of  Divine 
truth.  "Blessed,"  says  the  Great  Teacher, 
"are  thepure  in  heart,  for  th^  shall  see 
God."  The  Mosaic  sims  now  cease,  for 
they  have  taught  their  lesson;  and  the  as- 
pirant is  invested  with  the  Signet  of  Truth, 
to  assure  him  that,  having  endured  all  trials 
and  overcome  all  obstacles,  he  Is  at  length  en- 
titled to  receive  the  reward  for  which  ne  has 
been  seeldng;  for  the  Signet  of  Zerubbabel  is 
a  royal  signet,  which  confers  power  and  au- 
^onty  on  him  who  possesses  it. 

And  so  we  now  see  that  the  Symbolism  of 
the  Veils,  however  viewed,  whether  collec- 
tively or  separately,  represents  the  laborious, 
but  at  last  successful,  search  for  Divine  truth. 

Venerable*  The  title  of  a  Worshipful  Mas- 
ter in  a  French  Lodge. 

V<««nible  Grand  Master  of  all  Sym- 
iNritte  Lodges*  The  Twentieth  Decree  of  the 
Ancient  and  Accepted  Scottish  Rite.  (See 
Grand  Master  of  all  Symbolic  Ijodgea.)  The 
DieHonnatre  Maformique  says  that  this  degree 
was  formerly^  conferred  on  those  brethren  in 
France  who,  in  reoeivinff  it,  obtained  the  right 
to  organise  LodKes,  ana  to  act  as  Masters  or 
Venerables  for  uf e,  an  abuse  that  was  sub- 
sequently abolished  by  the  Grand  Orient* 
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Ragon  and  Vaasal  both  make  the  nme  state- 
ment. It  may  be  true,  but  they  funuah  no 
documentary  evidence  of  the  fact. 

Yenemhwt  Perfect.  (Venerable  PaifaU.) 
A  degree  in  the  collection  of  Viany. 

Venenuda.  Freemasonry  first  penetrated 
into  Venezuela  in  the  bc^mng  of  the  present 
century,  when  a  Lodge  was  instituted  by  the 
Grand  Orient  of  Spain.  Several  other  Lodges 
were  subsequently  established  by  the  same 
authority.  In  1825,  Cemeau>  the  head  of  the 
irregular  Supreme  Council  at  New  York,  ee- 
tabEshed  in  Caracas  a  Grand'Lodge  and  Su- 
preme Council  of  the  Scottish  Rite.  In  1827, 
the  liberator^  Simon  Bolivar,  having  by  his 
decree  prohibited  all  secret  societies,  the  Ma- 
sonic Lodces.  with  the  exception  of  the  one  at 
Porto  Caoelio.  suspended  their  labors.  In 
1830.  Venezuela  having  become  independent 
by  tne  division  of  the  Colombian  Republic, 
sevcaral  brethren  obtained  from  some  of  the 
dignitaries  of  the  extinct  Grand  Lodge,  in  their 
capacity  as  Sovereign  Inspectors-General  of 
the  Thirty-third  Decree,  a  temporary  Dispen- 
sation to  hold  a  Lodge  for  one  year,  m  the  ex- 
pectation that  they  would,  in  the  course  of 
that  time,  be  enabled  to  obtain  a  Charter 
from  some  foreign  Grand  Lodge.  But  their 
efforts,  in  conseauence  of  irregularities,  were 
unsuccessful,  ana  the  Lodge  was  suspended. 
For  eight  years,  Freemasonry  in  Venezuela 
was  in  a  dormant  condition,  but  in  1838  the 
Masonic  spirit  was  revived,  the  Lodge  just  re- 
ferred to  renewed  its  labors,  the  old  Lodges 
t  were  resuscitated,  and  the  National  Grand 
Lodffe  of  Venezuela  was  constituted,  whether 
regvuarly  or  not,  it  is  impossible  at  this  time, 
with  the  insufficient  light  before  us.  to  deter- 
mine. It  was,  however,  recognized  by  several 
fore^  bodies.  The  Grand  Lodge  thus  es- 
tablished, issued  Charters  to  all  the  old 
Lodges,  and  erected  new  ones.  In  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Inspectors-General,  it  estab- 
lished a  supreme  l^slative  body,  under  the 
Qame  of  tne  Grand  Orient^  ana  also  con- 
stituted a  Grand  Lodge,  which  continued  to 
exist,  with  only  a  few  changes,  made  in  1852, 
until  the  present  Grand  Lodge  and  Supreme 
Council  were  established,  January  12,  1865. 
There  are  at  present  in  Venezuda  a  Grand 
Lodge,  which  now  has  thirty-five  Lodges 
under  its  obedience,and  a  Supreme  CounciTof 
the  Scottish  Rite. 

Vengeanee.  A  word  used  in  the  high  de- 
grees. Barruel,  Robison,  and  the  other  de- 
tractors of  Freemasonry,  have  sought  to  find 
in  this  word  a  proof  of  tne  vindictive  charac- 
ter of  the  Institution.  "  In  the  degree  of  Ea- 
dosh,"  says  Barruel  (MemoireSf  ii.,  310),  ''the 
assassin  of  Adoniram  becomes  the  king,  who 
must  be  slain  to  avenge  the  Grand  Master 
Molay  and  the  Order  of  Masons,  who  are  the 
successors  of  the  Templars.'' 

No  calumny  was  ever  fabricated  with  so 
little  pretension  to  truth  for  its  foundation. 
The  reference  is  altogether  historical;  it  is 
the  record  of  the  punishment  which  followed 
a  crime,  not  an  incentive  to  revenge. 

The  word  nekam  is  used  in  Masonry  in  pie- 


ciaehr  the  same  sense  in  which  it  is  enmlqyed 
by  tne  prophet  Jeremiah  (50.  15)  when  he 
speaks  of  nikemat  Jehovah,  "the  vengeance 
of  the  Lord" — the  punishment  which  God 
will  inflict  on  evil-doers.  The  word  is  used 
symbolically  to  express  the  universally  rec- 
ognized doctrine  tnat  crime  will  inevitably 
be  followed  by  its  p^ial  consequences.  It  is 
the  dogma  of  all  true  religions;  for  if  virtue 
and  vice  entailed  the  same  result,  there  would 
be  no  incentive  to  the  one  and  no  restraint 
from  the  other. 

Ycrger.  An  officer  in  a  Council  of  Ejiig^ts 
of  the  Holy  Sepulcher,  whose  duties  are  sim- 
ilar to  those  of  a  S^or  Deacon  in  a  Symbolic 
Lodge. 

Veritas.  Signifying  "truth,"  a  significant 
word  in  Templar  Masonry.     (See  Triuh.) 

Vermont*  -Freemasonry  was  introduced 
into  the  State  of  Vermont  in  1781,  in  which 
year  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Massachusetts 
granted  a  Charter  for  the  establishment  of  a 
Lodge  at  Cornish.  This  town  having  soon 
afterward  been  claimed  by  New  Hampshire, 
the  Lodge  removed  to  Windsor,  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  river.  In  1785,  the  Grand 
Lodge  of  Massachusetts  chartered  another 
Lodge  at  the  town  of  Manchester.  A  Grand 
Lodge  was  organized  October  13.  1794,  at 
Manchester,  by  a  convention  of  the  nve  Lodges 
then  existing  in  the  State. 

In  no  State  of  the  Union  did  the  anti- 
Masonic  party,  as  a  political  power,  exercise 
so  much  influence  as  it  did  in  Vennont.  The 
Grand  Lodge  was,  under  the  pressure  of  perse- 
cution, compelled  to  suspend  its  labors  in 
1833.  All  tne  Lodges  under  its  jurisdiction 
surrendered  their  Charters,  and  Masonry  for 
fifteen  years  had  no  active  existence  in  that 
State.  The  Grand  Lodj^  however,  did  not 
dissolve,  but  continued  its  legal  life  by  regu- 
lar, although  private,  communications  of  the 
officers,  and  by  adjournments,  until  the  year 
1846,  when  it  resumed  vigor,  Bro.  Nathan  B. 
Haswell,  who  was  the  Grand  Master  at  the 
time  of  the  suspension,  having  taken  the  chair 
at  the  resumed  communication  in  January, 
1846.  The  regularitv  of  this  resumption,  al- 
thou^di  at  first  denied  by  the  Grand  Lodge  of 
Newx  ork,  was  general^  admitted  by  all  the 
Grand  Lodges  <»  the  United  States,  with  a 
welcome  to  which  the  devotion  and  steady 
perseverance  of  the  Masons  of  Vermont  had 
justly  entitled  them. 

The  Grand  Chapter  was  organized  Decem- 
ber 20,  1804,  Jonathan  Welfi  being  elected 
first  Grand  High  Priest.  It  shared  the  des* 
tinies  of  the  Grand  Lodge  during  the  period 
of  persecution,  but  was  reoiganized  JiiW  1& 
1849.  under  a  commission  from  Joseph  E. 
Stapleton,  Deputv  General  Grand  High 
Priest  of  the  Unitea  States. 

The  Grand  Council  of  Royal  and  Select 
Masters  was  organized  August  19,  1854,  by  a 
Convention  of  four  Councils  held  at  VergenneSi 
and  Nathan  B.  Haswell  was  elected  Grand 
Master. 

The  Grand  Encampment  (now  the  Grand 
Commandery)  was  origjnaUy  organised 
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1826.  It  subflequently  became  dormant. 
In  ISEO,  the  Gntnd  Encampment  was  revired; 
but  it  ^nvesring  th&t  the  revival  was  attended 
hv  iiregiiiaritiee,  and  in  violation  of  the  Grand 
donfrtitution  of  the  Grand  Encampment  of 
the  United  States,  the  membeiB  dissolved  the 
body,  and  the  Deputy  Grand  Master,  William 
H.  Ellie,  having,  m  December,  I860,  iasued  a 
oommiaaion  to  three  subordmate  Encamp- 
menta  to  organiM  a  Grand  Encampment,  that 
bocb'  waa  formed  January  14, 1852. 

Tonhes,  Jf.  V.  A  Pencil  litteratevn'  and 
Maaonio  writer,  who  was  in  1821  the  Voier- 
able  of  the  Lodge  la  Parfaite  Humanity  at 
Montpellier.  He  wrote  an  Btsai  aur  T  Hia- 
tal de  la  FraTieeh-Matonnerie,  depuu  ton 
tlabliaimuntmaq'it  notjours,  Faria,  1813;  and 
Le  Parfaii  MastM  on  HtperUiire  oompUt  de  la 
Matonnerie  Sj/mbolique.  This  work  wae  pub- 
lished at  Montpellier,  in  1820,  in  six  numbers, 
of  which  the  sixth  was  republished  the  next 
year,  with  the  title  of  Apotof/ie  dee  Masont. 
It  contained  a  calm  and  rational  refutation 
ot  several  works  which  bad  been  written 
agunst  Freemoaonry.  Vemhes  became  an 
active  disciple  of  the  Rite  of  Miiraim^,  and 
published  in  1822,  at  Paris,  a  defense  of  it  and 
an  examination  of  the  various  Ritea  then  prac- 
tised in  France. 

T«rtot  d'Anbaenr,  Ben^Anbert  de> 
The  Abb£  Vertot  was  bom  at  the  Chateau  de 
Benndot,  in  Normandy,  in  1665.  In  1716  the 
Grand  Master  of  the  Knights  of  Malta  ap- 
pointed him  the  historiographer  of  that  Order, 
and  provided  him  with  the  Commandery  of 
Santenay.  Vertot  discharged  the  duties  of 
his  office  by  writing  bis  weD-known  work  en- 
titled Hisloqi  of  ate  Knighte  HotpUakn  of 
St.  John  of  Jenualem,  aftervxxrda  Knighit  of 
Rhodet,  and  now  KnignU  qf  Malta,  which  was 
iblished  at  Paris,  in  \TW,  in  four  volumes. 
has  since  passed  through  a  ^eat  number  of 
editions,  ana  been  transited  mto  many  lan- 
guages. Of  this  work,  to  which  the  Abb€ 
principally  owes  his  fame,  although  he  was  also 
the  author  of  many  other  histories,  French 
critics  complain  that  the  style  is  languishing, 
and  less  pure  and  natural  t.lm.n  that  of  ^»" 
other  writings.  Notwithstanding  that  it  has 
been  the  basis  of  almoat  all  subsequent  his- 
tories of  the  Order,  the  judgment  of  the  lit- 
erary world  is,  that  it  neeoa  exactitude  in  many 
Oof  its  details,  and  is  too  n — '- 
influenced  by  the  p« 
udiccs  of  the  author. 
Vertot  died  in  1736. 
Teslca  Plsds.  The  fish  was 
among  primitive  Christiana  a 
symbol  of  Jesus.  (See  Fi»h.) 
The  vmca  -padi,  signifying  Uter- 
ally  the  air-bladder  of  a  fish,  but, 
OS  some  suppose,  being  the  rough 
outline  of  a  fish,  was  adopted  aa 
an  abbreviated  form  t£  that  sym- 
bol. In  some  old  manuscripts  it 
is  used  as  a  rqireeentatioa  of  the 
lateral  wound  of  our  Lord.  Aa 
a  symbol,  it  was  frequently  employed  a«  a 
ohuToh  decoration  by  the  ^eemasons  d  Uio 
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Middle  Agu.  The  seals  of  all  odieges,  ab- 
beys, and  otJier  religious  community  as  well 
as  ot  ecckoiaBtical  persona,  were  invariably 
made  ti  this  shiqw.  Hence,  in  reference  to 
the  rehgious  character  of  the  Institution,  it 
has  been  suggestod  that  the  seals  of  Masonic 
Lodges  should  also  have  that  form,  instead  of 
the  circular  one  now  used. 

Vessels  of  GoM  and  SUver,  for  the  service 
of  the  First  Temple,  were  almost  numberless, 
acordingto  Josepnus;  thus: 

Gold.  Silver. 

Vessels  of  gold  ....  20,000  40,000 
CandlesUckB    ....       4,000        8,000 

Wine  cups        ....     80,000      

Goblets 10,000       20,000 

Measures 20,000       40,000 

Dishes 80,000     160,000 

CensBts 20,000       60,000 

234,000    318,000 
21,000 
.     600,000 
Stoles  of  mlver  for  the  Levitee  .     .      200,000 

The  vessels  and  vestments  were  always  pro- 
tected by  a  hierophylax  or  guardian. 

Tetenns.  AsaociatioDs  of  Masons  "who, 
aa  such,  have  borne  the  burden  and  heat  ol 
the  day"  for  at  least  21  years'  active  service 
— in  the  State  of  Connecticut,  30  years.  A 
number  of  these  societies  exist  in  the  United 
States,  their  objects  being  largely  of  a  social 
nature,  to  set  an  example  to  the  younger 
Masons,  and  to  keep  a  watchful  eve  on  the 
comfort  of  those  whose  vears  are  oecoming 
numbered.  The  assemblies  are  stated  or 
casual,  but  in  aM  cases  annual  for  a  Table 
Lodge.  These  associations  perpetuate  friend- 
ship, cultivate  the  social  virtues,  and  collate 
and  preserve  the  history  and  biogrsfihy  of 
their  members, 

Vexmnm  Bdll.  A  waivflog.  In  classical 
Latin,  Vexiiivm  meant  a  flag  consisting  of  a 

Eiece  of  cloth  fixed  on  a 
■ame  or  cross-tree,  as 
contradistinguished  from 
a  signum,  or  standard, 
which  was  simply  a  pole 
with  the  image  of  an 
eazle,  horse,  or  some 
other  device  on  the  top.  Among  the  pr^ 
tended  relies  of  the  Order  of  the  Temple  is 
one  called  "le  drapeau  de  j^erre,  eu  laine 
blanche,  &  quatre  raies  noiree";  i.  e.,  the 
standard  of  war,  of  whito  linen,  with  four 


is  described  as  being  "albonigro-    I 

que  palatum,"  or  pales  of  white    I 

and  Dlack,  which  is  the  same    L 

thing  couched  in  the  technical    I 

language  of  heraldry.     This  is    I 

incorrect.    The  only  wai^flag  ot    I 

the   andoit    Knights  Templar    | 

was  the  Beauseant.     Addison, 

on  the  title-page  of  his  Temple  CAunA,  gives 

what  be  caUs  "the  wai-banner  of  the  Ovder 
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of  the  Temple,"  and  which  is,  as  in  the  mar- 
cin,  the  Beauaeant,  bearing  in  the  center  the 
blood-red  Templar  cross.  Some  of  the  Ma- 
sonic Templars,  those  of  Scotland,  for  ex- 
ample, have  both  a  Beaucenif er  or  Beauseant 
beu«r,  and  a  bearer  of  the  VexUlum  Belli. 
The  difference  would  i^pear  to  be  that  the 
Beauseant  is  the  plain  white  and  black  flag, 
and  the  VexUlum  Belli  is  the  same  flag  charged 
with  the  red  cross. 

yiaii7»  Anguste  de*  A  Masonic  writer  of 
Tuscany,  and  one  of  the  founders  there  of  the 
PhJlosopnic  Scottish  Rite.  He  was  the  au- 
thor of  many  discourses,  dissertations,  and  di- 
dactic essays  on  Masonic  subjects.  He  is, 
however,  best  known  as  the  collector  of  a 
liurge  number  of  manuscript  decrees  and  ca- 
hiers  or  rituals,  several  oi  whidi  have  been 
referred  to  in  tms  work. 

Yleeroy  Euseblus.  The  name  of  the  seo- 
ond  officer  in  the  Conclave  of  the  Red  Cross 
of  Rome  and  Constantine. 

yi^e-Bra,  Bite  of.  In  1748,  the  year 
after  the  alle^d  creation  of  the  Chapt^  of 
Ama  by  the  Young  Pretender,  Charles  Ed- 
ward, a  new  Rite,  in  favor  of  the  cause  of  the 
Stuarts,  was  eetaolished  at  Toulouse  by,  as  it 
is  said.  Sir  Samuel  Lockhart,  one  of  the  aides- 
de-camp  of  the  Prince.  It  was  called  the  Rite 
of  Vielle-Bru,  or  Faithful  Scottish  Masons. 
It  consisted  of  nine  decrees,  divided  into  three 
chapters  as  follows:  First  Chapter,  1,  2,  3. 
The  Sjnnbolic  degrees;  4.  Secret  Master. 
5eooru2  Chaj^er,  5,  6,  7,  8.  Four  ilu  degrees, 
based  on  the  Templar  system.  Third  Chafer, 
9.  Scientific  Masonry.  The  head  of  the  Rite 
was  a  Council  of  Menatxchim.  In  1804  the 
Rite  was  refused  a  recognition  by  the  Grand 
Orient  of  France,  because  it  presented  no 
moral  or  scientific  object,  and  because  the 
Charter  which  it  claimed  to  have  from  Prince 
Charles  £kiward  was  not  proved  to  be  authen- 
tic. It  continued  to  exist  in  the  south  of 
France  until  the  year  1812,  when,  being  again 
rejected  by  the  Grand  Orient,  it  fell  into  decay. 

TilUurSy  AbM  Montfaa^n  de.  He  was 
bom  in  Languedoc  in  1653.  and  was  shot  by 
one  of  his  remtives,  on  the  nigh  road  between 
Lyons  and  Paris,  in  1675.  The  Abb4  ViUars 
is  celebrated  as  the  author  of  The  Count  de 
GabaUs,  or  Cofweraatione  on  the  Secret  Sciences, 
published  in  2  vols.,  at  Paris,  in  1670.  In  this 
work  the  author's  aeei^  was,  under  the  form 
of  a  romance^  to  unved  some  of  the  Kabba- 
listic  mysteries  of  Roeicrucianism.  It  has 
passed  through  many  editions,  and  has  been 
translated  into  Eng^h  as  well  as  into  other 
languages. 

^ncere  aul  M <wl.  French,  Fcnnore  ou 
Mourir,  to  conquer  or  to  die.  The  motto  of 
the  degree  of  Perfect  Elect  Mason,  the  first 
of  the  ilus  according  to  the  Clermont  or  Tem- 
plar system  of  Masonry. 

Vinton,  David.  A  distinfuished  lecturer 
on  Masonry,  and  teacher  of  the  ritual  in  the 
first  quarter  of  the  present  century.  His  field 
of  labors  was  prmcipally  confined  to  the 
Southern  States,  and  he  taught  his  svstem  for 
some  time  with  great  success  in  North  and 


South  Carolina.  There  were,  however,  stains 
upon  his  character,  and  he  was  eventually  ex- 
pelled by  the  Grand  Lodge  <^  the  former 
State.  He  died  at  Shakertown,  Kentucky,  in 
July,  1833.  Vinton  published  at  Dedham, 
Massachusetts,  in  1816,  a  volume,  containing 
Selections  of  Masonic,  Sentimental,  and  Hu- 
morous 8on£8,  under  the  title  of  The  Masonic 
Minstrel,  Of  this  rather  trifling  work  no  less 
than  twelve  thousand  copies  were  sold  by  sub- 
scription. To  Vinton's  poetic  genius  we  are 
indebted  for  that  beautiful  di^  commenc- 
ing|  "Solemn  strikes  the  funeral  chime," 
which  has  now  become  in  almost  all  the  Lodges 
of  the  United  States  a  part  of  the  ritualistic 
ceremonies  of  the  Third  Degree,  and  has  been 
sung  over  the  ^ves  of  thousands  of  departed 
brethren.  This  contribution  should  preserve 
the  memory  of  Vinton  among  the  Craft,  and 
in  some  measure  atone  for  his  faults,  whatever 
they  mav  have  been. 

\UAeu  This  is  not  a  Masonic  color,  except 
in  some  of  the  high  degrees  of  the  Scottish 
Rite,  where  it  is  a  sjnmbol  of  mourning,  and 
thus  becomes  one  of  the  decorations  of  a 
Sorrow  Lodge.  Portal  {Coleurs  Symboliques, 
p.  236)  says  that  this  color  was  adopted 
for  mourning  by  persons  of  high  rank.  And 
Campini  (Vetera  Monumenta)  states  that 
violet  was  the  mark  of  nief,  especially  among 
kin^  and  cardinals,  in  Christian  art,  the 
Savior  is  clothed  in  a  purple  robe  during 
his  passion;  and  it  is  the  color  appropriated, 
says  Court  de  Gdbelin  (Monde  prim,,vm,, 
201),  to  martyrs,  because,  like  tneir  I>ivine 
Master,  they  unaergo  the  punishment  of  the 
passion.  Prevost  (Hist,  des  Voyages,  vi.,  152) 
says  that  in  China  violet  is  the  color  of 
mourning.  Among  that  people  blue  is 
appropriated  to  the  dead  and  red  to  the 
living,  because  with  them  red  represents  the 
vital  heat,  and  blue,  immortality;  and  hence, 
says  Portal,  violet,  whidi  is  inade  by  an 
equal  admixture  of  blue  and  red.  is  a  symbol 
of  the  resurrection  to  eternal  lite.  Such  an 
idea  is  peculiarly  appropriate  to  the  use  of 
violet  in  the  high  degrees  of  Masonry  as  a 
symbol  of  mourning.  It  would  be  equally 
appropriate  in  the  primaiy  degrees,  for 
ever3rwhere  in  Masonry  we  are  taugnt  to 
mourn  not  as  those  who  have  no  hope. 
Our  grief  for  the  dead  is  that  of  those  mo 
believe  in  the  immortal  life.  The  red  sym- 
bol of  life  is  tinged  witii  the  blue  of  immor- 
tality, and  thus  we  would  wear  the  violet 
as  our  mourning  to  declare  our  trust  in  the 
resurrection. 

Virginia.  There  is  much  obscuritjr  about 
the  early  history  of  Freemasonry  in  this 
State.  The  first  chartered  Lodge  appears 
to  have  been  the  "St.  John's  Lodpe  at 
Norfolk,  which  received  its  Warrant  m  1741 
from  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Scotland.  December 
22,  1753.  the  ''Royal  Exchange  Lodge'' 
at  Norfolk  was  chartered  by  the  AthoU  or 
Ancient  York  Lodge.  But  between  1741 
and  1758  the  Lodge  of  Fredericksburg  had 
sprung  into  existence,  for  its  records  show 
that  General  Washington  was  there  initiated 
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November  4,  1752.  This  Lodge  was  char- 
tered by  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Massachusetts 
on  July  21,  1768,  but  had  been  acting  under 
Diepensation  for  several  years  before.  In 
1777  there  were  ten  Lodses  in  Virginia, 
namely,  two  at  Norfolk  and  one  at  each  oi 
the  following  places:  Port  Royal,  Fred- 
ericksburg, Hampton,  Williamsburg,  Glouces- 
ter, Cabm  Point,  Petersburg  and  York- 
town.  On  the  6th  of  May  in  that  year, 
deputies  from  five  of  these  Lodges  met  in 
convention  at  Williamsburg,  "for  the  pur- 
pose of  choosing  a  Grand  Master  for  Virnnia." 
8o  says  the  record  as  contained  in  Dove's 
Textriook.    The  convention,   however,   ad- 

toumed  to  Jime  23d,  after  stating  its  reasons 
or  the  election  of  such  an  officer.  On  that 
day  it  met,  but  again  adjourned.  Finally, 
it  met  on  October  13,  1778.  The  record 
calls  it  "a  Convention  of  the  Craft";  but  it 
assumed  the  form  of  a  Lodge,  and  the  Master 
and  Wardens  of  Williamsburg  Lodge  pre- 
sided. Only  four  Lodges  were  represented, 
namely.  WuliamsburK,  olandf ord,  Botetourt, 
and  Cabin  Point.  The  modem  forms  of  Ma- 
sonic conventions  are  not  found  in  the  pro- 
ceedings of  this  convention.  Nothing  is 
said  m  the  formation  of  a  Grand  Lodgei 
but  the  following  resolution  was  adopted: 

"It  is  the  opinion  of  this  Convention, 
that  it  is  agreeable  to  the  Constitutions  of 
Masoniy  t£at  all  the  regular  chartered 
Lodges  within  this  State  should  be  subject 
to  the  Grand  Master  of  the  said  State.'' 

Accoidingly.  John  Blair,  Past  Master  of 
the  Williimisourg  Lodge,  was  nominated 
and  unanimously  elected,  and  on  the  same 
day  he  was  installed,  by  the  Master  of  Will- 
iamsburg Lodge,  as  "Grand  Master  of  Free 
and  Accepted  Masons  of  the  State  of  Vir- 
ginia." All  this  was  done,  if  we  may  trust 
the  record,  in  Williamsburg  Lodp,  the 
Master  thereof  presiding,  who  afterward 
closed  the  Lodge  without  any  reference  to 
the  organization  of  a  Grand  Lodge.  We 
may,  however,  imply  that  such  a  body  was 
then  formed,  for  Dove — ^without,  however, 
giving  any  account  of  the  proceedings  in 
the  interval,  when  there  might  or  might  not 
have  been  quarterly  or  annual  communica- 
tions— says  that  a  Grand  Lodce  was  held 
in  the  city  of  Richmond^  October  4,  1784. 
when  Grand  Master  Blair  having  resigned 
the  chaur,  James  Mercer  was  elected  Grand 
Master.  Dove  dates  the  organization  of  the 
Grand  Lodge  October  13,  1778. 

Royal  Arch  Masonry  was  introduced 
into  Viiginia,  it  is  said,  by  Joseph  Myers, 
who  was  acting  under  his  authority  as  a 
Deputy  Inspector  of  the  Scottish  Rite.  The 
Grand  Chapter  was  organized  at  Norfolk, 
May  Ij  1808.  It  has  never  recoimized  the 
authonty  of  the  General  Grand  Chapter. 

The  Cryptic  degrees  are  conferred  In 
Virginia  in  the  Chapters  preparatory  to  the 
Royal  Arch.  There  are  therefore  no  Councils 
of  Royal  and  Select  Masters  in  the  State. 

The  register,  or  roll  published  in  the  Pro* 
ceedings  of  the  Orand  BncampmerU  of  the 


United  Statea  for  1871  (p.  27),  states  that 
the  Grand   Commandeiy  of  Virginia  was 
organized  November  27,   1823.    But  from 
a  report  of  the  committee  of  the  Grand 
Encampment,    made   September    17,    1847, 
we  learn  the  following;  facts.    In  1824  there 
existed  three  subordmate  Encampments  in 
Virginia,  which  about  the  year  ISS^  formed 
a  Grand  Encampment,  that  was  represented 
that  year  in  the  General  Grand  Encamp- 
ment.^  It  is  supposed  that  this  body  c«ised 
to  exist  soon  after  its  orsanization,  and  a 
Charter  was  granted,  by  the  General  Grand 
Encampment,  for  an  Encampment  to  meet 
at  Wheeling.    On  December  11,  1845,  dele- 
gates from  various  Encampments  in  Vir- 
ginia met  at  Richmond  and  organized  a  new 
Grand  EIncampment  which  they  declared  to 
be  independent  of  the  General  Grand  En- 
campment.   At   the   session   cl   the   latter 
body  in  1847,  it  declared  this  new  Grand 
Encampment  to  be   "irregular  and  unau- 
thorized," and  it  refused  to  recognize  it  or 
its    subordinates.    WheeHne    Encampment, 
however,  was  acknowledgiear  to  be  a  lawful 
body,  as  it  had  not  given  its  adhesion  to  the 
irregular    Grand    ^campment.    In    Janu- 
ary^ 1851,  the  Grand  Encampment  of  Vir- 
ginia receded  from  its  position  of  independ- 
ence! and  was  recognized  by  the  General 
Grand  Encampment  as  one  of  its  constituents. 
It  so  remained  until  1861,  when  the  Grand 
Commandeiy    (the   title   which    had   been 
adopted  in  1859)  seceded  from  the  Grand 
Encampment  in  consequence  of  the  Civil  War. 
It,  however,  returned  to  its  allegiance  in  1865, 
and  has  ever  since  remained  a  regular  portion 
of  the  Templar  Order  of  the  United  States. 
yirfln»  ff eeptng.    See  Weeping  Virgin, 
**yirtate  et^entlo"  and  ^'Gloria  in 
Excelds  Deo"  are  significant  mottoes  of  the 
Royal  Order  of  Scotluid. 
Vlslina.    See  Puranas, 
Visible  Masonry.    In  a  circular  Dublished 
March  18.  1775,  by  the  Grand  Orient  of 
France,  reference  is  made  to  two  divisions  of 
the  Order,  namely.  Visible  and  Invintle  Mar 
eanry.    Did  we  not  know  something  of  the 
Masonic  contentions  then  existing  in  France 
between  the  Lodges  and  the  supreme  author- 
ity, we  diould  hardly  comprehend  the  meaning 
intended  to  be  conveved  by  these  words.    By 
''Invisible  Masonry ''^  they  denoted  that  body 
of  intelligent  and  virtuous  Masons  who^  irre- 
spective of  any  connection  with  dogmatic  au- 
thorities, constituted  "a  Mysterious  and  In- 
visible Society  of  the  True  Sons  of  Light,'' 
who,  scattered  over  the  two  hemispheres,  were 
engaged^  with  one  heart  and  soul,  in  doing 
everything  for  the  g^ory  of  the  Great  Archi- 
tect and  the  good  of  their  fellow-men.    By 
''Visible  Masonry"  they  meant  the  congre- 
gation of  Masons  into  Lod^,  which  were 
often  affected  by  the  contagious  vices  of  the 
age  in  which  they  lived.    Tiie  former  is  per- 
fect; the  latter  continually  needs  purification. 
The  words  were  originally  invented  to  effect 
a  particular  purpose,  and  to  bring  the  recu- 
sant Lodges  (d  France  into  their  obedience. 
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But  they  m^jht  be  advaatageoualy  preserved, 
in  the  technical  language  S  Masonry,  for  a 
more  general  and  permanent  object.  InTi»- 
ible  Masonry  woiud  then  indicate  the  ab- 
stract spirit  of  Masonry  as  it  has  always  ex- 
isted, while  Visible  Masonry  would  roer  to 
the  concrete  form  which  it  assumes  in  Lodge 
and  Chapter  organisations,  and  in  different 
Rites  and  systems.  The  latter  would  be  like 
the  material  church,  or  church  militant;  the 
former  Iflce  the  spiritual  church,  or  church  tri- 
umphant. Such  terms  might  be  found  oon- 
vement  to  Masonic  scholars  and  writers. 

Yl8it»tlon»  Ormnd.  The  Tiatt  of  a  Grand 
Master,  accompanied  by  his  Grand  Offioero,  to 
a  subordinate  Lodge^  to  inspect  its  condition, 
is  called  a  Orand  VisUatum.  There  is  no  allu- 
sion to  anything  of  the  kind  in  the  Old  CJonsti- 
tutions,  because  there  was  no  organisation  of 
the  Order  before  the  eighteenth  century  that 
made  such  an  inspection  necessary.  But  im- 
mediatdy  after  the  revival  in  1717,  it  vras 
found  expedient,  in  consequence  of  the  growth 
of  Lodges  in  London,  to  provide  tor  some  form 
of  visitation  and  inflection.  So,  in  the  very 
first  of  the  Thirty-nme  General  Begulations. 
adopted  in  1721,  it  is  declared  that  **  tae  Grand 
Master  or  his  Deputy  hath  authority  and  right 
not  only  to  be  present  in  any  true  Lodge,  but 
also  to  preside  wherever  he  is,  with  the  Master 
of  the  Lodge  on  his  left  hand,  and  to  order  his 
Grand  Waraens  to  attend  him,  who  are  not  to 
act  in  any  particular  Lodges  as  Wardens,  but 
in  his  presence  and  at  his  command;  because 
there  the  Grand  Master  may  command  the 
Wardens.of  that  Lodse,  or  any  other  brethren 
he  pleaseth,  to  attend  and  act  as  his  Wardens 
pro  tempore.'*    {ConstUtUumSf  1723,  p.  58.) 

In  compliance  with  this  old  regulation, 
whenever  the  Grand  Master,  accompanied  by 
his  Wardens  and  other  officers,  visits  a  Lodge 
in  his  jurisdiction,  for  the  purpose  of  inspect- 
ing its  condition,  the  Master  and  officers  of  the 
Lodge  thus  visited  surrcoider  iti&r  seats  to  the 
Grand  Master  and  the  Grand  Officers. 

Grand  Visitations  are  among  the  oldest 
usa^  of  Freemasonry  since  the  revival 
penod.  Li  America  they  are  not  now  so  fre- 
quently practised,  in  consequence  of  the  ex- 
tensive territory  over  which  the  Lodges  are 
scattered,  and  the  difficulty  of  collecting  at 
one  point  all  the  Grand  Officers,  many  of 
whom  generally  reside  at  great  distances  apart. 
Still,  where  it  can  be  done,  the  practise  of 
Grand  Visitations  should  never  be  neglected. 

The  power  of  visitation  for  inspection  is 
confined  to  the  Grand  and  Deputy  Grand 
Master.  The  Grand  Wardens  possess  no 
such  prerogative.  The  Master  must  always 
tender  the  gavel  and  the  chair  to  the  Grand  or 
Deputy  Grand  Master  when  either  of  them  in- 
formally visits  a  Lodge;  for  the  Grand  Master 
and,  in  his  absence,  the  Deputy  have  the  right 
to  preside  in  all  Lod^  where  they  may  be 
present.  But  this  privilege  does  not  extend 
to  the  Grand  Wardens. 

Visiting  Bretiiren.  Every  brother  from 
abroad,  or  from  any  other  Lod^,  when  he 
visits  a  Lodge,  must  De  received  vita  welcane 


and  treated  with  hospitality.  He  must  be 
clothed,  that  is  to  say,  furnished  with  an 
apron,  and,  if  the  Lodge  uses  them  (as  every 
Lodge  should),  with  ^ves,  and,  if  a  Past 
Master,  with  the  jewel  of  his  rank.  He  must 
be  directed  to  a  seat,  and  the  utmost  courtesy 
extended  to  him.  If  of  distinguished  rank  in 
the  Order,  the  honors  due  to  that  rank  must  be 
paid  to  him. 

^  This  hospitable  and  courteous  spirit  is  de- 
rived from  the  ancient  customs  of  the  Craft, 
and  is  inculcated  in  all  the  Old  Ckmstitutions. 
Thus,  in  the  Lansdowne  MS.,  it  is  directed 
"that  every  Mason  receive  or  cherish  strange 
Fellows  when  th^  come  over  the  Countrey, 
and  sett  them  on  worke,  if  ihev  will  worke,  as 
the  maimer  is:  (that  is  to  say),  if  the  Mason 
have  any  moulde  stone  in  his  place  on  worke; 
and  if  he  have  none,  the  Mason  shall  refresh 
him  with  money  unto  the  next  Lodge."  A 
similar  regulation  is  found  in  all  the  other 
manuscripts  of  the  Operative  Masons;  and 
from  them  the  usage  nas  descended  to  their 
speculative  successors. 

At  all  Lodge  buiquets  it  is  of  obli^tion 
that  a  toast  shall  be  drunk  "to  the  visiting 
brethren."  To  neglect  this  would  be  a  great 
breach  of  decorum. 

Yisit,  Eight  of.  Every  affiliated  Mason 
in  good  standing  has  a  right  to  visit  an^  other 
Lqdge^  wherever  it  may  be,  as  often  as  it  ma^ 
suit  nis  pleasure  or  convenience;  and  this  is 
called,  in  Masonic  law,  "the  ri^t  of  visit." 
It  is  one  of  the  most  important  m  all  Masonic 
privile^,  because  it  is  based  on  the  principle 
of  the  identity  of  the  Masonic  Institution  as 
one  universal  family,  and  is  the  exponent  of 
that  well-known  maxim  that "  in  ev&ry  dime  a 
Mason  may  find  a  home,  and  in  eveiy  land 
a  brother.''  It  has  been  so  long  and  so 
universally  admitted,  that  I  have  not  hesi- 
tated to  rank  it  among  the  landmarks  of  the 
Order. 

The  admitted  doctrine  on  this  subject  is, 
that  the  right  of  visit  is  one  of  the  Doeitive 
rights  of  every  Mason,  because  Looiges  are 
justly  considered  as  only  divisions  for  con- 
venience of  the  universal  Masonic  family. 
The  light  may,  of  course,  be  lost,  or  for- 
feited on  special  occasions,  by  various  dr- 
cumstanoes;  but  any  Master  who  shall  re- 
fuse admission  to  a  Mason  in  good  standing, 
who  knocks  at  the  door  of  nis  Lod^,  is 
expected  to  furnish  some  good  and  satisf ao 
tory  reason  for  his  thus  violating  a  Masonic 
right.  If  the  admission  of  the  applicant, 
whether  a  member  or  visitor,  would,  in  his 
opinion,  be  attended  with  injurious  cqnse- 
Quences,  such,  for  instance,  as  impairing 
the  harmony  of  the  Lodge,  a  Master  woula 
then  J  I  presume,  be  justified  in  refusing 
admission.  But  without  the  existence  en 
some  such  good  reason,  Masonic  jurists 
have  always  dedded  that  the  right  of  visi- 
tation is  absolute  and  positive,  and  inures 
to  every  Mason  in  his  travels  throu^out 
the  world.  See  this  subject  discussed  m  its 
fullest  extent  in  the  author's  Text  Book  of 
Mmsomc  Jumprudeaeep  pp.  20^216. 
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Tltnu  The  roproBontative  deity  of  dark- 
ness in  Vedic  mythologyi  and  the  antagonist 
of  Indra,  as  the  personified  lig^t.  Vitra 
also  represents  ignorance,  saperstiuon,  fanat- 
icism, and  intolerance,  the  opponents  of 
Masonry. 

Vlvat.  "Vivat  I  vivat  I  viyat  I"  is  the  ao- 
elamation  which  accompanies  the  honors  in 
the  French  Rite.  Basot  (Manuel,  p.  165) 
says  it  is  "the  ay  of  joy  of  Freemasons  of 
the  French  Rite.''  Vivat  is  a  Latin  word, 
and  signifies,  literall^^  "Ma^  he  live";  but 
it  has  been  domiciliated  m  French,  and 
Boiste  (DicHormaire  Unwend)  defines  it  as 
"a  cry  of  applause  which  expresses  the  wish 
for  the  preservation  of  any  one."  The 
French  Masons  say,  "He  was  received  with 
the  triple  vivat,"  to  denote  that  "He  was 
received  with  the  highest  honors  of  the 
Lodge." 

Vogely  Paul  Joachim  Sigtsmiuid.  A 
distii^uished  Masonic  writer  of  Germany, 
who  was  bom  in  1753.  He  was  at  one  time 
corector  of  the  Sebastian  School  at  Altdorf, 
and  afterward  first  Professor  of  Theology 
and  Ecclesiastical  Counselor  at  Erlangen. 
Li  1785  he  published  at  Nuremberg,  in  three 
volumes,  his  Brief e  die  Freimaurereihetreffend; 
,  or,  "Letters  concerning  FteemasoniT^"  The 
first  volume  treats  of  the  Kniehts  Templar: 
the  second,  of  the  Ancient  Mysteries;  and 
the  third,  of  Freemasonry.  This  was,  says 
Kloss,  the  first  earnest  attempt  made  m 
Germany  to  trace  Freemasonry  to  a  true, 
historical  ori^n.  Vogel's  theory  was,  that 
the  Speculative  Freemasons  were  derived 
from  tne  Operative  or  Stone-Masons  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  The  abundant  documentary 
evidence  that  more  recent  researches  have 
produced  were  then  wanting,  and  the  views 
of  Vogel  did  not  make  that  impression  to 
which  tiiey  were  entitled.  He  has,  how- 
ever, the  credit  of  having  opened  the  way, 
after  the  Abb4  Grandidier,  for  those  who 
have  followed  him  in  the  same  field.  He 
also  delivered  before  the  Lodges  of  Nurem- 
berg, several  Diseowreea  on  the  Design, 
Character,  and  Origin  of  Freemaeonry,  which 
were  published  in  one  volume,  at  Berlin, 
in  1791. 

Volgt.  Friederich*  A  Doctor  of  Medi- 
cine, and  Professor  and  Senator  at  Dresden. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  high  degrees  of 
the  Rite  of  Strict  Observance,  where  his 
Order  name  was  Egues  d  Falcone,  or  Enisht 
of  the  Falcon.  In  1788  he  attacked  Starck's 
Rite  of  the  Clerks  of  Strict  Observance,  and 
published  an  essay  on  the  subject,  in  the  year 
1788,  in  the  Acta  Historico-Ecdesiasiica  of 
Weimar.  Voigt  exposed  the  Roman  Catholic 
tendencies  of  the  new  system,  and  averred  that 
its  object  was  "to  cite  and  command  spirits, 
to  find  the  philosopher's  stone,  and  to  es- 
tablish the  reign  of  the  millennium."  His 
development  ot  the  Eabbalistic  character  of 
the  Rite  made  a  deep  impression  on  the  Ma- 
sonic world,  and  was  one  of  the  most  effec- 
tive attacks  upon  it  made  by  its  antagonists 
of  the  old  Strict  Observance* 


Yolahiravas.  Those  who  worship  Vishnu, 
in  white  garments,  and  abstain  from  animal 
food.  Believers  in  the  third  member  of  the 
Trimurti  according  to  Hindu  mythol<^y, 
in  him  who  was  beueved  to  be  the  preserver 
of  the  world,  and  who  had  undergone  ten 
Avatars  or  incarnations,  to  wit,  a  bird, 
tortoise,  wild  boar,  andro-lion,  etc.,  of  which 
the  deity  Krishna  was  the  ei^th  incarna- 
tion in  this  line  of  Vishnu,  and  m  which  form 
he  was  supposed  to  be  the  son  of  Devanaguy 
and  reared  by  the  shephod  Nanda.    • 

Yoltalre.  (^rangois-Marie  Arauet.)  One 
of  the  most  famous  of  French  writers,  bom  at 
ChAtenay,  near  Sceaiix^  in  1694.  His  early 
life  was  loose  and  vaned.  In  1728  he  be- 
came infatuated  with  a  Madame  du  Chateiet. 
His  literary  works  cover  some  90  volumes. 
In  1743,  the  French  government  despatched 
him  on  a  mission  to  Frederick  the  Great,  by 
whom  he  was  held  in  high  favor,  and  in  1750,  at 
the  request  of  the  king,  he  made  his  residence 
in  Berun,  but  five  years  later  they  quarreled, 
and  Voltaire  moved  to  Femey,  Switzerland. 
His  literary  talent  was  most  varied,  and  in 
invective  he  had  no  equal.  During  his  exile 
in  England  he  imbibed  Deistical  theories, 
which  marked  his  life.  He  was  chaived  with 
atheism.  He  was  initiated  in  the  Lodge  of 
the  Nine  Sisters,  at  Paris,  February  7^  1778. 
in  the  presence  of  Benjamin  Franklm  ana 
others  distinguished  in  Masonry.  His  death, 
on  May  30,  1778,  gave  rise  to  a  memorable 
Lodge  of  Sorrow,  which  was  held  on  the 
succeeding  28th  of  November. 

Yotlng.  Voting  in  Lodges  iriva  voce,  or 
by  "aye'*  and  "nay,"  is  a  modem  innovar 
tion  in  America.  During  the  Grand  Master- 
ship of  the  Earl  of  Loudoun,  on  April  6, 
1736,  the  Grand  Lodge  of  England,  on 
the  motion  of  Deputy  Grand  Master  Ward, 
adopted  "a  new  regulation  of  ten  rules  for 
explaining  what  concerned  the  decency  of 
assemblies  and  communications."  The  tenth 
of  these  rules  is  in  the  following  words: 

"The  opinions  or  votes  of  the  members 
are  always  to  be  signified  by  each  holding 
up  one  of  his  hands;  which  uplifted  han<& 
the  Grand  Wardens  are  to  count,  unless  the 
number  of  hands  be  so  unequal  as  to  render 
the  counting  useless.  Nor  should  any  other 
kind  of  division  be  ever  admitted  among 
Maflons."     (Constitutions,  1738,  p.  178.) 

The  usual  mode  of  putting  the  question  is 
for  the  presiding  ofiicer  to.  say:  '^So  many 
as  are  in  favor  wiU  signifv  the  same  by  the 
usual  sign  of  the  Order,"  and  then,  when 
those  votes  have  been  counted,  to  say:  "So 
many  as  are  of  a  contrary  opinion  will  signify 
the  same  by  the  same  sign."  The  votes 
are  now  counted  by  the  Senior  Deacon  in  a 
subordinate  Lodge,  and  by  the  Senior  Grand 
Deacon  in  a  Grand  luodge.  it  havinff  been 
found  inconvenient  for  the  Grand  Wardens  to 
perform  that  duty.  The  number  of  votes  on 
each  side  is  communicated  by  the  Deacon  to 
thepreeiding  officer,  who  announces  the  result. 
Tne  same  method  of  voting  should  be 
observed  in  all  Masonic  bodies. 
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Yotiiif  9  Eight  of.  Formerly,  all  members 
of  the  Craft)  even  Entered  Apprentices, 
were  permitted  to  vote.  This  was  dis- 
tinctly pre6(aibed  in  the  last  of  the  Thirty- 
nine  General  Reflations  adopted  in  1721. 
(CanatUuHons,  17&,  p.  70.)  But  the  numer- 
ical strra^gth  of  the  Order,  which  was  then 
in  the  Firat  Degree,  having  now  passed  over 
to  the  Third,  the  modem  rule  in  America  0>ut 
not  in  England)  is  that  the  right  of  voting 
shall  be  restricted  to  Master  Masons.  A 
Master  Mason  may,  therefore,  speak  and  vote 
on  all  questions,  except  in  tnab  where  he  is 
himself  concerned  as  accuser  or  defendant. 
Yet  by  special  regulation  of  his  Lodge  he  may 
be  prevented  from  voting  on  oidinaiy  ques- 
tions where  his  d^es  for  a  certain  period — 
generally  twelve  months — have  not  been 
paid;  and  such  a  regulation  exists  in  almost 
every  Lodge.  But  no  local  by-law  can  de- 
prive a  member,  who  has  not  been  suspended, 
from  voting  on  the  ballot  for  the  aomission 
of  candidates,  because  the  sixth  regulation 
of  1721  distinctly  requires  that  each  member 
present  on  such  occasion  shall  give  his^  con- 
sent before  the  candidate  can  be  admitted. 
(Ibid,,  p.  69.)  And  if  a  member  were  deprived 
by  any  by-law  of  the  Lodge,  in  conse()uence 
of  non-payment  of  his  dues,  of  the  right  of 
expressmg  his  consent  or  dissent,  the  ancient 
r^ulation  woidd  be  violated,  and  a  candidate 
might  be  admitted  without  the  unanimous 
consent  of  all  the  members  present.  And 
this  rule  is  so  rigidly  enforced,  that  on  a 
ballot  for  initiation  no  member  can  be  ex- 
cused from  voting.  He  niust  assume  the 
responsibility  of  casting  his  vote,  lest  it 
should  afterward  be  saia  that  the  candidate 
was  not  admitted  by  unanimous  consent. 

Voachliig*  It  IS  a  rule  in  Masonry, 
that  a  Lodge  may  dispense  with  the  examina- 
tion oi  a  visitor,  if  any  brother  present 
will  vouch  that  he  possesses  the  necessary 
qualifications.  This  is  an  important  pre- 
ro^tive  that  every  Mason  is  entitled  to  ex- 
ercise; and  yet  it  is  one  which  may  so  ma- 
terially affect  the  well-beinjg  of  the  whole 
Fraternity,  since,  by  its  injudicious  use, 
impostors  might  be  introduced  among  the 
faithful,  that  it  shoidd  be  controlled  by  the 
most  stringent  regulations. 

To  vouon  for  one  is  to  bear  witness  for 
him,  and  in  witnessing  to  truth,  every  cau- 
tion should  be  observeii,  lest  falsehood  may 
cimningly  assume  its  garb.  The  brother 
who  vouches  should  know  to  a  certainty 
that  the  one  for  whom  he  vouches  is  really 
what  he  claims  to  be.  He  should  know 
this,  not  from  a  casual  conversation,  nor  a 
loose  and  careless  inquiry,  but  from  "strict 
trial,  due  examination,  or  lauftd  information." 
These  are  the  three  requisites  which  the 
ritual  has  laid  down  as  essentially  necessary 
to  authorize  the  act  of  vouching.  Let  us 
inquire  into  the  import  of  each. 

1.  Strict  Trial.  By  this  is  meant  that 
every  question  is  to  be  asked,  and  evwy 
answer  demanded,  which  is  necessary  to 
convince  the  examiner  that  the  part^  ex- 


amined is  acquainted  with  what  he  ou^t 
to  know,  to  entitle  him  to  the  appellation 
of  a  brother.  Nothing  is  to  be  taken  for 
granted — categorical  answers  must  be  re- 
turned to  all  that  it  is  deemed  important  to 
be  asked;  no  forgetfulness  is  to  be  excused: 
nor  is  the  want  of  memory  to  be  considered 
as  a  valid  reason  for  the  want  of  Imowledge. 
The  Mason  who  is  so  unmindful  of  hu  ob- 
ligations as  to  have  forgotten  the  instnic- 
tions  he  has  received,  must  pay  the  pooalty 
of  his  carelessness,  and  be  deprived  <^  his 
contemplated  visit  to  that  society  whose 
secret  modes  of  recognition  he  has  so  little 
valued  as  not  to  have  treasured  them  in  his 
memory.  The  ''strict  trial"  refers  to  the 
matter  which  is  sou|^t  to  be  obtained  by 
inquiry;  and  while  there  are  some  things 
which  may  safely  be  passed  over  in  the  in- 
vestigation of  one  who  confesses  himself  to 
be  "rusty,"  because  they  are  details  which 
require  much  study  to  acquire  and  constant 
practise  to  retain,  there  are  still  other  things 
of  great  importance  which  must  be  rigidly 
demanded. 

2.  Due  Bxamination.  If  ''strict  trial" 
refers  to  the  matter,  "due  examination" 
alludes  to  the  mode  of  investigation.  This 
must  be  conducted  with  all  the  necessary 
forms  and  antecedent  cautions.  Inquiries 
should  be  made  as  to  the  time  and  place  of 
initiation  as  a  preliminary  step^  the  Tiler's 
OB.  of  course  never  being  onutted.  Then 
the  good  old  rul%  of  "commencing  at  the 
beginning"  should  be  pursued.  Let  every- 
thing go  on  in  regular  course;  not  is  it  to 
be  supposed  that  the  information  sou^t 
was  originally  received.  Whatever  be  the 
suspicions  of  imposture,  let  no  expression 
of  those  suspicions  be  made  until  tne  final 
decree  for  rejection  is  uttered.  And  let 
that  decree  be  uttered  in  general  terms, 
such  as,  "  I  am  not  satisfied,"  or  "  I  do  not 
recognize  you,"  and  not  in  more  specific 
language,  sucn  as,  "You  did  not  answer 
this  inquiry,"  or  "  You  are  ignorant  cm  that 
point."  llie  candidate  for  examination  is 
only  entitled  to  know  that  he  has  not  com- 
plied generally  with  the  requisitions  of  his 
examiner.  To  descend  to  particulars  is  al- 
ways improper,  and  often  dangerous.  Above 
all,  never  ask  what  the  lawyers  call  "  leading 
questions/'  which  include  in  themselves  the 
answer,  nor  in  any  way  aid  the  memory,  or 
prompt  the  forgetfulness  of  the  par^  ex- 
amined, by  the  slightest  hints. 

3.  Lawful  Information.  This  authority  for 
vouching  is  dependent  on  what  has  been 
already  described.  Foe  no  Mason  can  law- 
fully give  information  of  another's  qusB- 
fioations  unless  he  has  himsdf  ao^iaUy 
tested  him.  But  it  is  not  every  Mason  who 
is  competent  to  give  "lawful  information." 
Ignorant  or  unskilful  brethren  cannot  do 
so,  because  th^  are  incapable  of  disoow- 
ing  truth  or  of  detecting  error.  A  '^rasty 
Mason"  should  never  attempt  to  examine 
a  stranger,  and  certainly^  if  he  does,  his 
opinion  as  to  the  result  is  worth  Botning. 
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If  the  information  ^ven  is  on  the  ground 
that  the  party  who  is  vouched  for  has  been 
seen  sitting  in  a  Lodge,  care  must  be  taken 
to  inquire  if  it  was  a  "just  and  legally  con- 
stituted Lodge  of  Master  Masons."  A 
person  may  forget  from  the  lapse  of  time, 
and  vouch  for  a  stranger  as  a  Master  Mason, 
when  the  Lodge  in  which  he  saw  him  was 
only  opened  in  the  First  or  Second  Degree. 
Information  given  bv  letter,  or  throu^  a 
third  party,  is  irreguLEur.  The  person  giving 
the  iniormation,  the  one  receiving  it,  and  the 
one  of  whom  it  is  given,  should  all  be  present 
at  the  time,  for  otherwise  there  would  be  no 
certainty  of  identity.  The  information  must 
be  positive,  not  founded  on  belief  or  opinion, 
but  derived  from  a  legitimate  source.  And, 
lastly,  it  must  not  have  been  received  casu- 
ally, but  for  the  very  purpose  (^  being  used 
for  Masonic  purposes.  For  one  to  say  to  an- 
other, in  the  course  of  a  desultory'  conversa- 
tion, ''A.  B.  is  a  Mason,"  is  not  sufficient. 
He  may  not  be  speaking  with  due  caution, 
under  the  expectation  that  his  words  will  be 
considered  of  weight.  He  must  say  some- 
thing to  this  effect,  "I  know  this  man  to  be  a 
Master  Mason,  for  such  or  such  reasons, 
and  you  ma^  EUEifely  recognize  him  as  such." 
This  alone  will  insure  the  necessary  care  and 
proper  observance  of  prudence. 
lAStly,  never  should  an  unjustifiable  deli- 


cacy weaken  the  rigor  of  these  rules.  For 
the  wisest  and  most  evident  reasons,  that 
merciful  maxim  of  the  law,  which  says 
that  it  is  better  that  ninety-nine  guilty 
men  should  escape  than  that  one  innocent 
man  should  be  punished,  is  with  us  re- 
versed; so  that  in  Masonry  U  is  better  ikat 
ninety  and  nine  true  men  sfunUd  he  turned 
away  from  the  door  cf  a  Lodge,  than  thai 
one  cowan  shmdd  be  admitted. 

Voyages.  The  French  Masons  thus  call 
some  of  the  proofs  and  trials  to  which  a  candi- 
date IS  subjected  in  the  course  of  initiation 
into  any  of  the  degrees.  In  the  French 
Rite,  the  voyages  in  the  Symbolic  degrees 
are  three  in  the  first,  five  in  the  second, 
and  seven  in  the  third.  Their  symbolic 
designs  are  thus  briefly  explained  by  Ragon 
(Coura  dee  Init.,  pp.  90,  132)  and  Lenoir  {JjO 
Franche-Magonnene,  p.  263):  The  voyages 
of  the  Entered  Apprentice  are  now,  as  they 
were  in  the  Ancient  Mysteries,  the  symbol 
of  the  life  of  man.  Those  of  the  Fellow-Craft 
are  emblematic  of  labor  in  search  of  knowledge. 
Those  of  the  Master  Mason  are  symbolic  of 
the  pursuit  of  crime,  the  wandenng  life  of 
the  criminal,  and  his  vain  attempts  to  escape 
remorse  andf  punishmeiit.  It  wul  be  evident 
that  the  ceremonies  in  all  the  Rites  of  Mar 
sonry,  although  under  a  different  name, 
lead  to  the  same  symbolio  results. 
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W.  The  twenty-third  letter  of  the  Eng- 
lish alphabet,  which  originated  in  the  Middle 
AgeSj  is  a  double  v,  and  is  peculiar  to  the 
Enjdish,  German,  and  Dutch  sJphabets. 

W.**  An  abbreviation  of  Worahipfidf  of 
Westf  of  Warden,  and  of  Wiedom. 

Waechter,  Eberhard,  Baron  Yon.  Lord 
of  the  Chamber  to  the  King  of  Denmark, 
and  Danish  Ambassador  at  Katisbon;  was 
bom  in  1747.  He  was  at  one  time  a  very 
active  member  of  the  Rite  of  Strict  Observ- 
ance, where  he  bore  the  characteristic  name 
of  Efgues  d  ceraso,  and  had  been  appointed 
Chancellor  of  the  German  Priories  ot  the  7th 
Province.  When  the  spiritual  schism  of  the 
Oder  made  its  vast  pretensions  to  a  secret 
authority  derived  from  unknown  superiors, 
whose  names  they  refused  to  divulge.  Von 
Waechter  was  sent  to  Italy  by  the  old  Scottish 
Lodge  of  which  Duke  Ferdmand  was  Grand 
Master,  that  height  obtain  some  informa- 
tion from  the  Pretender,  and  from  other 
sourc^  as  to  the  true  cha^htcter  of  the  Rite. 
Von  Waechter  was  unsuccessful,  and  the 
intelligence  which  he  brought  back  to  Ger- 
many was  unfavorable  to  Von  Hund,  and  in- 
creased the  embarrassments  of  the  Strict 
Observance  Lodges.    But  he  himself  lost 
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reputation.  A  host  of  enemies  attacked  him. 
Some  declared  that  while  in  Italy  he  had  made 
a  traffic  of  Masonry  to  enrich  himself; 
others  that  he  had  learned  and  was  practis- 
ing magic;  and  others  again  that  ne  had 
secretly  attached  himself  to  the  Jesuits. 
Von  Waechter  stoutly  denied  these  charges; 
but  it  is  certain  that,  from  being  in  vei^ 
moderate  circumstances,  he  had,  after  his 
return  from  Italy,  become  suddeaoly  and 
unaccountably  rich.  Yet  Moesdorf  says  that 
he  discharged  his  mission  with  great  delicacy 
and  judgment.  Thory,  quoting  the  Beytrag 
zwr  neueaten  Oeachichte  (p.  150),  says  that  in 
1782  he  proposed  to  give  a  new  organisation 
to  the  Templar  system  of  Masonry,  on  the 
ruins,  perhaps,  of  both  branches  of  tne  Strict 
Observance,  and  declared  that  he  possessed 
the  true  secrets  of  the  Order.  His  proposi- 
tion for  a  reform  was  not  accepted  by  the  Ger- 
man Masons,  because  thejr  suspected  that 
he  was  an  agent  of  the  Jesmts.  .(Acta Lot,,  i., 
152.)  Eloss  {BiUiog..  No.  622b)  gives  the 
title  of  a  work  pubhsned  by  him  in  1822  as 
Worte  der  WahrkeU  an  die  Menaehen,  meins 
BrUder.  He  died  Mav  25, 1825,  one,  perhaps, 
of  the  last  actors  in  the  great  Masomo  drama 
of  the  Strict  Observance. 
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See  Foreign  Country, 
Wages  of  Opeimtlfe  Masons.    In  all 

the  old  ConstitutioDB  praise  is  given  to  St. 
Alban  because  he  raised  the  wages  of  the 
Masons.  Thus  the  Edinburgh-Kilwinninff 
MS.  says:  "St.  Albans  loved  Masons  well, 
and  cherished  them  much,  and  made  their 
pav  right  good,  standing  by  as  the  realme 
dia.  for  he  gave  them^iis.  a  week,  and  3d.  to 
their  cheer;  for  before^ that  time,  through  all 
the  land,  a  Mason  had  but  a  penny  a  day  and 
his  meat,  until  St.  Alban  amended  it.''  We 
may  compare  this  rate  of  wages  in  the  third 
century  with  that  of  the  fifteenth,  and  we 
win  be  surprised  at  the  little  advance  that 
was  made.  In  Grosse  and  Astle's  ArUxquarion 
Repertory  (iii.,  p.  58)  will  be  found  an  extract 
from  the  Roles  of  Parliament,  which  contains 
a  petition,  in  the  year  1443,  to  Parliament 
to  regulate  the  price  of  labor.  In  it  are  the 
following  items:  "And  y^  from  the  Fest  of 
Ester  unto  Mighelmasse  y«  wages  of  eny 
free  Mason  or  maister  carpenter  exceed  not 
b^  the  day  iiiid.,  with  mete  and  drynk,  and 
withoute  mete  and  drink  vd.,  ob. 

"A  Maister  Tyler  or  Sclatter,  rough  mason 
and  meen  carpenter,  and  other  artificers 
ooncemyng  beldyng,  by  the  day  iiid.,  with 
mete  and  drynk,  and  withoute  mete  and 
drynke.iiid.,  ob. 

"And  from  the  Fest  of  Mighehnasse 
unto  Ester,  a  free  Mason  and  a  maister 
carpenter  by  the  day  iiid..  with  mete  and 
dr^k,  withoute  mete  and  orink,  iiid.,  ob. 

"Tyler,  meen  carpenter,  rough  mason, 
and  other  artificers  aforesaid,  by  the  day 
iid.,  ob,  with  mete  and  drynk,  withoute 
mete  and  drvnk  iiiid..  and  every  other 
werkeman  and,  laborer  by  the  day  ii.,  ob, 
with  mete  and  drynk,  and  withoute  mete 
and  drink  iiid.,  and  who  that  lasse  deserveth, 
to  take  lasse." 

Wages  of  the  Workmen  at  the  Temple. 
Neither  the  Scriptures,  nor  Josephus,  give  us 
any  definite  stetement  of  the  amount  of 
wages  paid,  nor  the  manner  in  which  they 
were  paid,  to  the  workmen  who  were  engaged 
in  the  erection  of  King  Solomon's  Temple. 
The  cost  of  its  construction,  however,  must 
have  been  immense,  since  it  has  been  esti- 
mated that  the  edifice  alone  consumed  more 
gold  and  silver  than  at  present  existe  upon 
the  whole  earth;  so  that  Josephus  very  justly 
says  that  "Solomon  made  all  these  things 
for  the  honor  of  God,  with  great  variety  and 
magnificence,  sparing  no  cost,  but  using  all 
possible  liberality  in  adorning  the  Temple.'' 
We  learn,  as  one  instance  of  this  liberality, 
from  the  2d  Book  of  Chronides,  that  Solomon 
paid  annually  to  the  Tyrian  Masons,  the  serv- 
ants of  Hiram,  "twenty  thousand  measures 
of  beaten  wheat,  and  twenty  thousand  meas- 
ures of  barley,  and  twenty  thousand  baths 
of  wine,  and  twenty  thousand  baths  of  oil." 
Hie  hatii  was  a  measure  equal  to  seven  and  a 
half  gallons  wine  measure;  and  the  cor  or 
cAoiTMr,  which  we  translate  by  the  indefinite 
word  meaMurtf  contained  ten  baths;  so  that 


the  com,  wine,  and  oil  furnished  by  King 
Solomon,  as  wages  to  the  servanto  of  Hiram 
of  l^re,  amounted  to  one  hundred  and  ninety 
thousand  bushels  of  the  first,  and  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  gallons  eadi  of  the 
second  and  third.  The  sacred  records  do 
not  inform  us  what  further  wages  th< 
ceived,  but  we  elsewhere  leam  that 
Solomon  gave  them  as  a  free  gift  a  sum 
to  more  than  thirty-two  millions  of  doUm. 
The  whole  amount  of  wages  paid  to  the  cnf  t 
is  stated  to  have  been  about  six  hundred  and 
seventy-two  millions  of  dollars;  but  we  have 
no  means  of  knowing  how  that  amount  was 
distributed;  though  it  is  natural  to  suppose 
that  those  of  the  most  skill  and  cmerience 
received  the  highest  wages.  The  Harodim, 
or  chiefs  of  the  workmen,  must  have  been 
better  paid  than  the  lah  Sabal,  or  mere 
laborers. 

The  les^d-makers  of  Masonry  have  not 
been  idle  in  their  invention  of  facts  and  cir^ 
cumstances  in  relation  to  this  subject,  the 
whole  of  which  have  litUe  more  for  a  founda- 
tion than  the  imaginations  of  the  inventors. 
They  form,  however,  a  part  of  the  legendary 
histoiy  of  Masonry,  and  are  interesting  for 
their  ingenuity,  and  sometimes  even  for  their 
absurdity. 

Wahabltes.  A  Mohammedan  sect,  es- 
tablished about  1740,  dominant  througn  the 
greater  part  of  Arabia.  Their  doctrine  was 
reformatory,  to  bring  back  the  observances  of 
Islam  to  the  literal  precepts  of  the  Koran. 
Mecca  and  Medina  were  conquered  by  them. 
The  founder  was  Ibn-abd-ul-Wahab,  son  of 
an  Arab  sheik,  bom  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  died  1787.  Their 
teachings  have  becoi  received  by  the  Mus- 
sulman population  of  India,  and  much  uneas- 
iness is  feared  therefrom. 

Wales.  The  earliest  Lodges  in  Wales 
were  two  at  Chester  and  one  at  Congleton, 
all  three  established  in  1724,  and  Dr.  Ander- 
son records  that  Grand  Master  Inchiquin 
granted  a  Deputation,  May  10,  1727,  to 
Hugh  Warburton,  Esq.,  to  be  Provincial 
Grand  Master  of  North  Wales,  and  another. 
June  24th  in  the  same  year,  to  Sir  Edward 
ManseLto  be  Provincial  Grand  Master  of 
South  Wales.  {C<m8tU\dions,  1738,  p.  191.) 
Wales  forms  a  part  of  the  Masonic  obedience 
of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  England,  and  the  Fra- 
ternity there  are  directiy  governed  by  four 
Provincial  Grand  Lodges,  viz..  North  Wales 
with  21  Lodges:  Shrop^ire  with  13:  South 
Wales  (Eastern  iMvision)  with  27;  and  South 
Wales  (Western  Division)  with  12. 

Wallaehla,  C^and  Scottish  Degree  of. 
Found  in  Fustier's  lists. 

Wands*  Oliver,  under  this  titie  in  his 
Dictionary f  refers  to  the  three  scepters  which, 
in  the  Royal  Arch  system  of  Ehigland,  are 
placed  in  a  triangular  form  beneath  the  can- 
opy in  the  East,  and  which,  being  surmounted 
respectively  by  a  crown,  an  AU-seeing  eye, 
ana  a  miter,  rdter  to  the  regal,  the  prophetical, 
and  the  sacerdotal  offices.  In  his  Landmarks 
he  calls  them  scepters.    But  rod  or  wmd  is  the 
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better  word,  because,  while  the  Mspfer  b 
reetricted  to  the  inrngnift  of  kings,  the  rod  or 
vxmd  was  and  still  is  used  as  an  inoiscriminate 
mark  of  authority  for  all  offices. 

Wardens.  In  every  Symbolic  Lodse, 
there  are  three  principal  officers,  namely, 
a  Master,  a  Semor  Warden,  and  a  Junior 
Warden.  This  rule  has  existed  ever  since 
the  revival,  and  for  some  time  previous  to 
that  event,  and  is  so  universal  that  it  has 
been  considered  as  one  of  the  landmarks. 
It  exists  in  eveiv^  country  and  in  every  Rite. 
The  titles  of  tne  officers  may  be  different 
in  different  languages,  but  their  functions, 
as  presiding  over  tibe  Lodge  in  a  tripartite 
division  of  duties,  are  everywhere  the  same. 
The  German  Masons  call  the  two  Wardens 
erste  and  zweUe  Avfseher;  the  French,  premier 
and  eeamd  Siarveulanl;  the  Spanish,  primer 
and  segimdo  VigHanU;  and  the  Italians, 
prima  and  seeondo  Sorvegliante. 

In  different  Rites,  the  positions  of  these 
officers  vary.  Li  tne  American  Rite,  the 
Senior  Warden  sits  in  the  West  and  the  Jim- 
ior  in  the  South.  In  the  French  and  Scottish 
Rites,  both  Wardens  are  in  the  West,  the 
Senior  in  the  Northwest  and  the  Junior  in 
the  Southwest;  but  in  idl,  the  triangular  posi- 
tion of  the  three  officers  relatively  to  each 
other  is  preserved;  for  a  triangle  being  formed 
within  tne  square  of  the  Looge,  the  Master 
and  Wardens  will  each  occupy  one  of  the 
three  points. 

The  precise  time  when  the  presidencv  of 
the  Lodge  was  divided  between  these  three 
officers,  or  when  they  were  first  introduced 
into  Masonry^  is  un&iown.  The  Lodges  of 
Scotland,  during  the  Operative  rigime,  were 
governed  bv  a  D^Eicon  and  one  Warden. 
The  Earl  of  Cassilis  was  Master  of  Kilwin- 
ninjj^  in  1670,  though  only  an  Apprentice. 
This  seems  to  have  been  not  unusual^  as  there 
were  cases  of  Apprentices  presiding  over 
Lodges.  The  Deacon  performed  the  func- 
tions of  a  Master,  and  the  Warden  was  the 
second  officer,  and  took  charge  of  and  dis- 
tributed the  f  imds.  In  other  words,  he  acted 
as  a  Treasurer.  This  is  evident  from  the 
minutes  of  the  Edinbur^  Lodge,  recently 
published  by  Bro.  Lyon.  But  the  head  of  the 
Craft  in  Scotland  at  the  same  time  was  called 
the  Warden  General.  This  regulation,  how- 
ever, does,  not  appear  to  have  been  umversal 
even  in  Scotland,  for  in  the  "Mark  Book" 
of  the  Aberdeen  Lodge,  under  date  of  Decem- 
ber 27,  1670,  which  was  published  by  Bro. 
W.  J.  MiJ^^n  in  the  Voice  of  Mcuonry  (Feb- 
ruary, 1872),  we  find  there  a  Master  and 
Warden  recognized  as  the  presiding  officers 
of  the  Lodge  in  the  following  statute:  ''And 
lykwayse  we  all  protest,  by  the  oath  we  have 
made  at  our  entne,  to  own  the  Warden  c^  our 
Lod^  as  the  next  man  in  power  to  the  Maister, 
and  m  the  Maister's  absence  he  is  full  Mais- 
ter." 

Some  of  the  English  manuscript  Constitu- 
tions recc^nize  the  offices  of  Master  and  War- 
dens. Thus  the  Harieian  MS.,  No.  1942, 
whose  date  is  supposed  to  be  about  1670,  con- 


tains the  "new  articles"  said  to  have  been 
agreed  on  at  a  General  Assembly  held  in 
1663,  in  which  is  the  following  passage: 
"That  for  the  future  the  sayd  Society,  Com- 
pany and  Fraternity  of  Free  Masons  shal  bee 
regulated  and  governed  by  one  Master  &  As- 
sembly &  Wardens,  as  y«  said  Companv  shall 
think  fit  to  chose,  at  every  yearely  General 
Assembly." 

As  the  word  "Warden"  does  not  appear 
in  the  earlier  manuscripts,  it  might  be  con- 
cluded that  the  office  was  not  introduced 
into  the  English  Lodges  until  the  latter  part 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  Yet  this  does 
not  absolutely  foUow.  For  the  office  of 
Warden  might  have  existed,  and  no  statu- 
tory provision  on  the  subject  have  been  em- 
braced m  the  general  charges  which  are  con- 
tained in  those  manuscripts,  because  they 
relate  not  to  the  government  of  Lodges,  but 
the  duties  of  Masons.  This,  of  course^  is 
conjectural;  but  the  conjecture  denves 
weight  from  the  fact  that  Wardens  were 
officers  of  the  English  gQds  as  early  as  the 
fourteenth  century.  In  the  Charters  granted 
by  Edward  III.,  m  1354,  it  is  permitted  that 
these  companies  shall  year^  elect  for  their 
government  "a  certain  number  of  Wardens." 
To  a  list  of  the  companies  of  the  date  of  1377 
is  affixed  what  is  called  the  "Oath  of  the 
Wardens  of  Crafts,"  of  which  this  is  the  com- 
mencement: "Ye  shaU  swere  that  ve  shall 

wele  and  treu^y  oversee  the  Craft  of 

whereof  ye  be  chosen  Warde^  for  the  year." 
It  thus  appears  that  the  Wardens  were  at 
first  the  presiding  officers  of  the  gilds.  At  a 
later  penod,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth ,  we  find 
that  the  chief  officer  bg^an  to  be  called  Mas- 
ter: and  in  the  time  of  Jsimee  I.,  between  1603 
ana  1625,  the  gilds  were  generally  (governed 
by  a  Master  and  Wardens.  An  ordinance  of 
the  LeaUier-SeUers  Company  at  that  time 
directed  that  on  a  certain  occasion  "the 
Master  and  Wardens  shall  appear  in  state." 
It  is  not,  therefore^  improbable  that  the  gov- 
ernment of  Masomc  Lodges  by  a  Master  and 
two  Wardens  was  introduce^jl  mto  the  regula- 
tions of  the  Order  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
the  "new  article"  of  1663  being  a  statutory 
oonfirmation  of  a  custom  which  had  just  be- 
gun to  prevail. 

Senior  Warden,  He  is  the  second  officer 
in  a  Symbolic  Lodge,  and  governs  the  craft  in 
the  hours  of  labor.  In  tne  absence  of  the 
Master  he  presidee  over  the  Lod^  appoint- 
ing some  brother,  not  the  Junior  Wanien,  to 
occupy  his  place  in  the  west.  His  jewel  is  a 
leve^  a  symbol  of  the  equality  which  exists 
among  the  Craft  while  at  labor  in  the  Lodge. 
EQs  seat  is  in  the  west,  and  he  represents  the 
column  of  Stren^.  He  has  placed  before 
him,  and  carries  m  all  processions,  a  column, 
which  is  the  representative  of  the  ripht-hana 
pillar  that  stood  at  the  porch  of  Emg  Solo- 
mon's Temple.  The  Junior  Warden  has  a 
similar  column,  which  represents  the  left- 
hand  pillar.  During  labor  the  column  of  the 
Senior  Warden  is  erect  in  the  Lodge,  while 
that  of  the  Junior  is  recumbent.    At  relresh- 
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menty  the  position  of  the  two  oolumns  is 
yeraed. 

Junior  Warden,  The  duties  of  this  officer 
have  already  been  described.  (See  Junior 
Warden.) 

There  is  also  an  officer  in  a  Commandery 
of  Kniffhts  Templar,  the  fifth  in  rank,  who 
is  styled  ''Senior  Wiurden."  He  takes  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  initiation  of  a  candidate. 
His  jewel  of  office  is  a  triple  triangle,  the  em- 
blem of  Deity. 

Wardens,  Grand*    See  Qrand  Wardens. 

Warder*  The  h'teral  meaning  of  Warder 
is  one  who  keeps  watch  and  ward.  In  the 
Middle  Ages,  the  Warder  was  stationed  at 
the  gate  or  on  the  battlements  of  the  castle, 
and  with  his  trumpet  soimded  alarms  and  an- 
nounced the  approach  of  all  comers.  Hence 
the  Warder  in  a  Conmiandery  of  IQiights 
Templar  bears  a  trumpet,  and  his  duties  are 
prescribed  to  be  to  announce  the  approach 
and  departure  of  the  Eminent  Commander, 
to  post  the  sentinels,  and  see  that  the  Asylum 
is  duly  euarded,  as  well  as  to  announce  the 
approach  of  visitors.  Bia  jewel  is  a  trumpet 
and  crossed  swords  engraved  on  a  square 
plate. 

Warlike  Instrument.  In  the  ancient 
initiations,  the  aspirant  was  never  pennitted 
to  enter  on  the  threshold  of  the  Temple  in 
which  the  ceremonies  were  conducted  until, 
by  the  most  solemn  warning^  he  had  been  im- 
pressed with  the  necessity  of  secrecy  and  cau- 
tion. The  use,  for  this  purpose,  of  a  "warlike 
instrument"  in  the  First  Degree  of  Masonry, 
is  intended  to  produce  the  same  effect.  A 
sword  has  always  been  employed  for  that  pur- 
pose; and  the  substitute  of  the  point  otthe 
compasses,  taken  from  the  altar  at  the  time,  is 
an  absurd  sacrifice  of  symbolism  to  the  con- 
venience of  the  Senior  Deacon.  The  com- 
passes are  peculiar  to  the  Third  Degree.  In 
the  earliest  rituals  of  the  last  century  it  is 
said  that  the  entrance  is  "upon  the  point  of  a 
sword,  or  spear,  or  some,  warlike  instrument.'' 
Erause  (JKunsturk,,  ii.,  142),  in  commenting 
on  this  expression,  has  completely  misinter- 
preted its  signification.  He  supposes  that 
the  sword  was  intended  as  a  sisn  of  jurisdic- 
tion now  assumed  by  the  Lodge,  but  the 
real  object  of  the  ceremony  is  to  teach  the 
neophyte  that  as  the  sword  or  warlike  instru- 
ment will  wound  or  prick  the  flesh,  so  will  the 
betrayal  of  a  trust  confided  wound  or  prick  the 
conscience  of  him  who  betrays  it. 

War»  Masonry  In.  The  question  how 
Masons  should  conduct  themselves  in  time  of 
war,  when  their  own  country  is  one  of  the 
belh^erents,  is  an  important  one.  Of  the 
political  course  of  a  Mason  in  his  individual 
and  private  capacity  there  is  no  doubt.  The 
Charges  declare  that  he  must  be  "a  peaceable 
subject  to  the  civil  powers,  and  never  be  con- 
cerned in  plots  ana  conspiracies  against  the 
peace  and  welfare  of  the  nation."  (Canstiiur 
tionSf  1723,  p.  50.)  But  so  anxious  is  the 
Order  to  be  unembarrassed  by  all  political 
influences,  that  treason,  however  discounte- 
nanced by  the  Craft,  is  not  held  as  a  crime 


which  IS  amenable  to  Masonic  punishment. 
For  the  same  charge  affirms  that  "  if  a  brother 
should  be  a  rebel  against  ^e  State,  he  is  not 
to  be  countenanced  in  his  rebellioi:^  however 
he  may  be  pitied  as  an  unhappy  man:  and  if 
convicted  ol  no  other  crime,  though  tne  loyal 
brotherhood  must  and  ought  to  disown  his 
rebellion  and  give  no  umbrage  or  ground  of 
political  jealousy  to  the  government  for  the 
time  being,  they  cannot  expel  him  from  the 
Lodge,  and  his  relation  to  it  remains  inde- 
feasible." 

The  Mason,  then,  like  every  other  citizen, 
should  be  a  patriot.  He  shoula  love  his  coun- 
try with  all  his  heart;  should  serve  it  faith- 
fully and  cheerfully;  obey  its  laws  in  peace; 
and  in  war  should  be  ever  ready  to  support  its 
honor  and  defend  it  from  the  attacks  of  its 
enemies.  But  even  then  the  benign  princi- 
ples of  the  Institution  extend  their  influence, 
and  divest  the  contest  of  many  of  its  horrors. 
The  Mason  fights,  of  course,  uke  every  other 
man,  for  victory;  but  when  the  victory  is 
won,  he  will  remember  ^that  the  conquered 
foe  is  still  his  brother. 

On  the  occasion,  many  years  ago,  of  a  Mar 
sonic  banouet  given  immediately  u  ter  the  close 
of  the  Mexican  War  to  Genial  Quitman 
by  the  Grand  Lodge  <rf  South  Carolina,  that 
distinguished  soldier  and  Mason  remariced 
that,  although  he  had  devoted  much  of  his 
attention  to  the  nature  and  character  of  the 
Masonic  institution,  and  had  repeatedly  held 
the  highest  offices  in  the  gift  of  his  brethren, 
he  had  never  really  known  what  Masonry  was 
until  he  had  seen  its  workings  on  the  field  of 
battle. 

But  as  a  collective  and  orffiuiized  body — ^in 
its  Lodges  and  its  Grand  Lodges — ^it  must 
have  nothing  to  do  with  war.  It  must  be 
silent  and  neutral.  The  din  of  the  battle,  the 
cry  for  vengeance,  the  shout  of  victory,  must 
never  penetrate  its  portals.  Its  dogmas  and 
doctrines  all  teach  love  and  fraternity;  its 
symbols  are  symbols  of  peace;  and  it  has  no 
place  in  any  of  its  rituals  consecrated  to  the 
mculcation  of  human  contention. 

Bro.  C.  W.  Moore,  in  his  Biography  of 
Thomas  Smith  TFe&&,  tne  great  American  rit- 
ualist, mentions  a  circumstance  wfaidi  oc- 
curred during  the  period  in  which  Webb  pre- 
sided over  the  Grand  Lod(^  of  lUiode  Island, 
and  to  which  Moore,  I  think,  inconsiderately 
hasgiven  his  hearty  commendation. 

The  United  States  was  at  that  time  en- 
giged  in  a  war  with  England.  The  people  of 
rrovidenoe  having  commenced  the  erection 
of  f  ortificationd,  the  Grand  Lodge  volunteered 
its  services;  and  the  members,  marching  in 
procession  as  a  Grand  Lodge  to  the  southern 
part  of  the  town,  erected  a  breastwork,  to 
which  was  given  the  name  of  Fort  Hiiam. 
(See  Fart  Masonic,)  I  doubt  the  propriety  of 
the  act.  While  (to  repeat  what  has  been  just 
said)  every  individual  member  of  the  Grand 
Lodge,  as  a  Mason,  was  bound  by  his  obliga- 
tion to  be  ''true  to  his  government,''  and  to 
defend  it  from  the  attacks  of  its  enemies,  it 
was,  I  think,  unseemly,  and  contrary  to  the 
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peaceful  spirit  of  the  Institution,  for  any  organ- 
used  body  of  Masons,  organised  as  such,  to 
engage  in  a  warlike  enterprise.  But  the  patri- 
otism, if  not  the  prudence  of  the  Grand  Lodge, 
cannot  be  denied.  ^ 

Since  writing  this  paragraph,  I  have  met  in 
Bro.  Murray  Lyon's  History  of  the  Lodge  of 
Edinburgh  (p.  83)  with  a  record  of  the  Grand 
Lodge  of  Scotland,  a  century  ago,  which  sus- 
tains the  view  that  I  have  taken.  Li  1777, 
recruits  were  bein^;  enlisted  in  Scotland  for  the 
British  army,  which  was  to  fi^t  the  Ameri- 
cans in  the  war  ci  the  Revolution,  which  had 
iust  beKun.  Many  of  the  Scotch  Lodges  df- 
f  ered,  through  the  newspapers,  bounties  to  all 
who  should  enlist.  But  on  February  2, 1778, 
the  Grand  Lodge  passed  a  resolution,  which 
was  published  on  the  12th,  through  the  Grand 
Secretary,  in  the  following  circular: 

"At  a  quarterly  meeting  of  the  Grand 
Lodge  of  Scotland,  held  here  the  second  in- 
stant, I  received  a  charge  to  acquaint  all  Uie 
Lodges  of  Scotland  holding  oi  the  Grand 
Lodge  that  the  Grand  Lodge  has  seen  with 
concern  advertisements  in  tne  public  news- 
papers, from  different  Lodges  in  Scotland,  not 
only  offering  a  bounty  to  recruits  who  may  en- 
list in  the  new  levies,  but  with  the  addition 
that  all  such  recruits  shall  be  admitted  to  the 
freedom  of  Masonry.  The  first  of  these  thev 
consider  as  an  improper  ahenation  of  the  funds 
of  the  Lodge  from  the  support  of  their  poor 
and  distressed  brethren;  and  the  second  thev 
regard  as  a  prostitution  of  our  Order,  which 
demands  the  reprdiension  of  the  Grand 
Lodge.  Whatever  share  the  brethren  may 
take  as  individuals  in  aiding  these  levies,  out 
of  zeal  to  serve  their  private  friends  or  to  pro- 
mote the  public  service,  the  Grand  Lodge  con- 
sidered it  to  be  repugnant  to  the  spirit  of  our 
Craft  that  any  Lodge  should  take  a  part  in 
such  a  business  as  a  collective  body.  For 
Masonry  is  an  Order  of  Peace,  and  it  looks  on 
aU  mankind  to  be  brethren  as  Masons,  whether 
they  be  at  peace  or  at  war  with  each  other  as 
subjects  of  contending  countries.  The  Grand 
Looge  therefore  strongly  enjoins  that  the  prac- 
tice may  be  forthwith  discontinued.  By 
order  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Scotland.  W. 
Mason.  Gr.  Sec." 

^  Of  ail  human  institutions,  Freemasonrv  is 
the  greatest  and  purest  Peace  Society.  And 
this  IB  because  its  doctrine  of  universal  peace 
is  founded  on  the  doctrine  of  a  universal 
brotherhood. 

Warrant  of  Congtitutioii.  The  docu- 
ment which  authorises  or  gives  a  Warrant  to 
certain  persons  therein  named  to  organize  and 
constitute  a  Lodge,  Chapter,  or  other  Masonic 
body,  and  which  ends  usually  with  the  for- 
mula, ''for  which  this  shall  be  your  sufficient 
warrant." 

The  practise  of  granting  Warrants  for 
the  constitution  of  Lodges,  dates  only  from 
the  period  of  the  revival  of  Masonry 
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1717.  Previous  to  that  period  "a  sufficient 
number  of  brethrcai,"  says  Preston  (lUustror 
Hona,  ed.  1702,  p.  248),  "met  together  within 
a  certain  district,  had  ample  power  to  make 


Masons,  and  discbarge  evenr  duty  of  Ma- 
sonry without  a  Warrant  of  Ck)nstitution." 
But  in  1717  a  regulation  was  adopted  "that 
the  privilege  of  assembling  as  Masons,  which 
had  oeen  hitherto  unlimit^,  should  be  vested 
in  certain  Lodges  or  assemblies  of  Masons 
convened  in  certain  places;  and  that  every 
Lodge  to  be  hereafter  convened,  except  the 
four  old  Lodges  at  this  time  existing,  should  be 
legally  authorized  to  act  by  a  Warrant  from 
the  Grand  Master,  for  the  time  being,  panted 
to  certaia  indiviauals  by  petition,  with  the 
consent  and  approbation  oi  the  Grand  Lodge 
in  communication;  and  that  without  such 
Warrant  no  Lodge  should  be  hereafter  deemed 
regular  or  constitutional."  And  consequently, 
ever  since  the  adoption  of  that  regulation,  no 
Lodge  has  been  regular  unless  it  is  working 
under  such  an  autnority.  The  word  War- 
rant is  appropriately  used,  because  in  its  legal 
acceptation  it  means  a  document  giving  au- 
thonty  to  perform  some  specified  act. 

In  England,  the  Warrant  of  Constitution 
emanates  from  the  Grand  Master;  in  the 
United  States,  from  the  Grand  Lodge.  Li 
America,  the  Grand  Master  gnmts  only  a  Dis- 
pensation to  hold  a  Lodge,  which  may  be  re- 
voked or  confirmed  by  the  Grand  Lod^; 
in  the  latter  case,  the  Warrant  will  then  be  is- 
sued. The  Warrant  of  Constitution  is  granted 
to  the  Master  and  Wardens,  and  to  their 
successors  in  office;  it  continues  in  force 
only  during  the  pleasure  of  the  Grand  Lodge, 
and  may,  uierefore,  at  any  time  be  revoked, 
and  the  Lodge  dissolved  oy  a  vote  of  that 
body,  or  it  may  be  temporal^'  arrested  or 
suspended  by  an  edict  of  the  Grand  Master. 
This  will,  however,  never  be  done,  imless  the 
Lodge  has  violatea  the  ancient  landmarks,  or 
failed  to  pay  due  respect  and  obedience  to  the 
Grand  Lodge  or  to  the  Grand  Mast^.  At 
the  formation  of  the  first  Lodges  in  a  number 
of  the  States  in  the  South  and  Middle  West, 
the  Grand  Lodges  of  other  States  granted 
both  Dispensation  and  Charter. 

When  a  Warrant  of  Constitution  is  revoked 
or  recalled,  the  jewels,  furniture,  and  funds  of 
the  Lodge  revert  to  the  Grand  Lodge. 

Lastly,  as  a  Lodge  holds  its  communications 
only  unaer  the  authority  of  this  Warrant  of 
Constitution,  no  Lodge  can  be  opened,  or  pro- 
ceed to  business,  unless  it  be  present.  If  it 
be  mislaid  or  destroyed,  it  must  be  recovered, 
or  another  obtained,;  snd  until  that  is  done, 
the  communications  of  the  Lodge  must  be 
suspended;  and  if  the  Warrant  S  Constitu- 
tion be  taken  out  of  the  room  during  the 
session  of  the  Lodge,  the  authority  cKf  the 
Master  instantly  ceases. 

Washing  Hands.    See  Lustration, 

Washington.  Freemasoniy  in  an  organ- 
ized form  was  introduced  into  Washington  by 
the  Grand  Lodge  of  Or^on,  which  estaolished 
four  Lodges  there  previous  to  the  year  1858. 
These  Lodges  were  Olympia,  No.  5;  Steila- 
coom.  No.  8;  Grand  Moimd,  No.  21,  and 
Wasmngton,  No.  22.  On  December  6-0, 
1858,  ddegates  from  these  four  Lodges  met  in 
convention  at  the  city  of  Olympia,  luid  organ- 
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fsed  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Free  and  Accepted 
Masons  of  the  Territory  of  Washington. 
T.  F.  McEht>v  was  elected  Grand  Master, 
and  T.  M.  Reed,  Grand  Secretary. 

In  1872  the  Ancient  and  Accepted  Scottish 
Rite  was  introduced  by  Bro.  Eawin  A.  Sher- 
man, the  agent  of  the  Supreme  Council  of  the 
Southern  Jurisdiction,  and  several  bodies  of 
that  Rite  were  organised.  The  Grand  Chap- 
ter of  Washington  was  organised  in  1884;  and 
the  Grand  Commandery  of  Knights  Templar 
in  1887. 

Washliigtoii,  Congress  of.  A  Congress 
of  American  Masons  was  convoked  at  the  citv 
of  Washington,  in  the  year  1822,  at  the  call 
of  several  Grand  Lodges,  for  the  purpose 
of  recommending  the  establishment  m  a 
General  Grand  I^ge  of  the  United  States. 
The  result  was  an  unsuccessful  one. 

Washington,  George*  The  name  of 
Washington  claims  a  place  in  Masonic  biog- 
raphy, not  because  of  any  services  he  has  done 
to  the  Institution  either  as  a  worker  or  a 
writer,  but  because  the  fact  of  his  connection 
with  ihe  Craft  is  a  source  of  pride  to  everv 
American  Mason,  at  least,  who  can  thus  caU 
the  "Father  of  his  Country^ a  brother.  There 
is  also  another  reason.  While  the  friends  of 
the  Institution  have  felt  that  the  adhesion  to 
it  of  a  man  so  eminent  for  virtue  was  a  proof 
of  its  moral  and  religious  character,  the  oppo- 
nents of  Masonry,  being  forced  to  admit  the 
conclusion,  have  soueht  to  deny  the  premises, 
and,  even  if  compeUed  to  admit  the  fact  of 
Washington's  imtiation,  have  persistently 
ass^rtedthat  he  never  took  any  interest  in  it. 
disapproved  of  its  spirit,  and  at  an  earlv  period 
of  his  life  abandoned  it.  The  truth  of  history 
requires  that  these  misstatements  should  be 
met  by  a  brief  recital  of  his  Masonic  career. 

Washington  was  initiated,  in  17fi2,  in  the 
Lodge  at  Fredericksburg,  virginiay  and  the 
records  of  that  Lodge,  still  in  eodstence, 
raesent  the  following  entries  on  the  subject. 
The  first  entry  is  thus: 

*' Nov. 4th,  1752.  This eveningMr. George 
Washhigton  was  initiated  as  an  £ntered  Ap- 
prentice'' ;  and  the  receipt  of  the  entrance  fee, 
amounting  to  £2  3<.,  is  acknowledged. 

On  the  3d  of  March  in  the  following 
year,  "Mr.  George  Washington"  is  re- 
corded as  having  been  passed  a  Fellow- 
Qraft;  and  on  the  4th  of  the  succeeding 
August,  the  record  of  the  transactions  of 
the  evening  states  that  "Mr.  George  Wash- 
ington," and  others  whose  names  are  men- 
tioned, have  been  raised  to  the  sublime 
den:ee  of  Master  Mason. 

For  five  years  after  his  initiation,  he  was 
engaged  in  active  militarv  service,  and  it  is 
not  ukely  that  during  that  poriod  his  at- 
tendance on  the  communications  of  the 
Lodge  could  have  been  frequent.  Some 
Fnywh  writers  have  asserted  that  he  was 
made  a  Mason  during  the  old  French  War, 
in  a  militaiy  Lodge  attached  to  the  46th 
Redment.  The  Bible  on  which  he  is  said 
to  nave  been  obligated  is  still  in  existence, 
althou^  the  Lodge  was  many  years  ago 


diBBolyed,  at  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia.  The 
records  of  the  Lodse  are,  or  were,  not  long 
since,  extant,  and  furnish  the  eviaenoe  that 
Washington  was  there,  and  received  some 
Masonic  defpee.  It  is  equally  clear  that  he 
was  first  imtiated  in  Frederick^urg  Lodge, 
for  the  record  is  still  in  possession  of  uie 
Lodge. 

Tnree  methods  have  been  adopted  to 
reconcile  this  apparent  discrepancy.  Bro. 
Hayden,  in  his  work  on  WiukingUm  and  kis 
Masonic  Compeera  (p.  31),  suggests  that  an 
obligation  had  been  administered  to  him  as 
a  test-oath  when  visiting  the  Lod^  or  that 
the  Lodge,  deeming  the  authonty  under 
which  he  had  been  made  insufi&dent,  had 
required  him  to  be  healed  and  reobligated. 
Neither  of  these  attempts  to  solve  the  diffi- 
culty appears  to  have  any  plausibility. 

Bro.  C.  W.  Moore,  of  Massachusetts,  in 
the  Freemaaofu^  Monthly  Magamne  (voL  xL, 
p.  261),  suggests  that,  as  it  was  then  the 
custom  to  confer  the  Mark  Degree  as  a  side 
degree  in  Masters'  Lod^,  and  as  it  has 
be^  proved  that  Washmgton  was  in  pos- 
session of  that  dem^ee,  he  may  have  re- 
ceived it  in  Lodge  No.  227,  attached  to  the 
46th  Be^ment.  This  certainly  presents  a 
more  satisfactonr  explanation  than  eitiier 
of  those  offered  by  Bro.  Harden. 

Hie  connection  of  Washmgton  with  the 
British  military  Lodge  will  serve  as  some 
confirmation  of  the  tradition  that  he  was 
attentive  to  Masonic  duties  during  the  five 
years  from  1753  to  1758,  when  he  was  en- 
gaged in  military  service. 

There  is  ample  evidence  that  during  the 
Revolutionary  War,  while  he  was  Com- 
mander-in-Chief of  the  American  armies, 
he  was  a  frequent  attendant  on  tiie  meetings 
of  military  Lodges.  Some  ^rears  ago,  Cap- 
tain Hugh  Maloy,  a  revolutionary  veteran, 
then  residing  in  Ohio,  declared  that  on  one 
of  these  occasions  he  was  initiated  in  Wash- 
ington's marquee,  the  chief  himself  presid- 
ing at  the  ceremony.  Bro.  Scott,  a  Past 
Grand  Master  of  Virginia,  asserted  that 
Washing^n  was  in  frequent  attendance  on 
the  communications  of  the  brethren.    The 

S  reposition  made  to  elect  him  a  Grand 
laster  of  the  United  States,  as  will  be  here- 
after seen,  affords  a  strong  presumption  that 
his  name  as  a  Mason  had  oeoome  familiar  to 
the  Craft. 

In  1777,  the  Convention  of  VirgLoia 
Lodges  recommended  Washington  as  the 
most  proper  person  to  be  elected  Grand 
Master  of  the  Independent  Grand  Lodge  of 
that  commonwealth.  Dove  has  given  in  his 
Text-Book  the  comj^lete  records  of  the  Con- 
vention; and  there  is  therefore  no  doubt  that 
the  nomination  was  made.  It  was,  however, 
declined  by  Washing^ton. 

Soon  after  the  beguming  of  the  Revolution, 
a  disposition  was  manifested  among  American 
Masons  to  dissever  their  connection,  as 
subordinates,  with  the  Masonic  authorities 
of  the  mother  country,  and  in  several  of 
the  newly  erected  States    the    Plrovindal 
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Grand  I^odges  assumed  an  independent 
character.  The  idea  of  a  Grand  Master  of 
the  whole  of  the  United  States  had  also 
become  popular.  On  February  7,  1780,  a 
convention  of  delegates  from  the  military 
Lodges  in  the  army  was  held  at  Moiris- 
town,  in  New  Jersey,  when  an  address  to  the 
Grand  Masters  in  the  various  States  was 
adopted,  recommending  the  establishment 
of  one  Grand  Lodge  in  America^"  and  the 
election  of  a  Grand  Master.  This  address 
was  sent  to  the  Grand  Lodges  of  Massachu- 
setts, Pennsylvania  and  Virginia;  and 
although  the  name  of  Washington  is  not 
mentioned  in  it,  those  Grand  Lodges  were 
notified  that  he  was  the  first  choice  of  the 
brethren  who  had  framed  it. 

While  these  proceedings  were  in  progress, 
the  Grand  Lodge  of  Pennsylvania  had 
taken  action  on  the  same  subject.  On 
January  13,  1780,  it  had  held  a  session,  and 
it  was  unanimously  declared  that  it  was  for 
the  benefit  of  Masonry  that  ''a  Grand  Master 
of  Masons  throuphout  the  United  States" 
should  be  nommated;  whereupon,  with 
equal  unanimity.  General  Washington  was 
elected  to  the  office.  It  was  then  oraered  that 
the  minutes  of  the  election  be  transmitted  to 
the  different  Grand  Lodges  in  the  United 
States,  and  their  concurrence  therein  be 
requested.  The  Grand  Lodge  of  Massachu- 
setts, doubting  the  expediency  of  electing  a 
General  Grand  Master,  declined  to  come  to 
any  determination  on  the  question,  and  so 
the  subject  was  dropped. 

This  will  correct  the  error  into  which 
many  foreign  Gnmd  Lodges  and  Masonic 
writers  have  fallen,  of  supposing  that  Wash- 
ington was  ever  a  Grand  Master  of  the 
United  States.  The  error  was  strengthened 
by  a  medal  contained  in  Merzdorf's  Medals 
of  the  Fraternity  of  Freemaeons^  which  the 
editor  states  was  struck  by  the  Lodges  of 
Pennsylvania.  This  statement  is,  however, 
liable  to  great  doubt.  The  date  of  the  medal 
is  1797.  On  the  obverse  is  a  likeness  of 
Washington,  with  the  device,  ''Washin^n, 
President,  1797.''  On  the  reverse  is  a 
tracing-board  and  the  device,  ''Amor,  Honor, 
et  Justitia.  G.  W..  G.  G.  M."  French  and 
German  Masonic  nistorians  have  been  de- 
ceived by  this  medal,  and  refer  to  it  as  their 


authori^  for  asserting  that  Washington 
was  a  Grand  Master.  Lenninff  and  Thory, 
for  instance,  place  the  date  of  his  election 


to  that  office  m  the  year  in  which  the  medal 
was  struck.  More  recent  European  writers, 
however,  directed  by  the  researches  of  the 
American  authorities,  have  discovered  and 
corrected  the  mistake. 

We  next  hear  of  Washington's  official  con- 
nection in  the  year  1788.  Lodge  No.  39,  at 
Alexandria,  which  had  hitherto  been  working 
under  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Pennsylvania,  in 
1788  transferred  its  allegiance  to  Virginia. 
On  May  29th  in  that  year  the  Lodge  adopted 
the  following  resolution: 

"The  Lodge  ^ooeeded  to  the  appointment 
of  Master  and  i>q>uty  Master  to  oe  recon>> 


mended  to  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Virginia,  when 
George  Washington,  Esq.,  was  unanimously 
chosen  Master;  Robert  McCrea,  Deputy 
Master:  Wm.  Hunter,  Jr.,  Senior  Waraen; 
John  Allison,  Junior  Warden." 

It  was  also  ordered  that  a  committee  should 
wait  on  General  Washington,  "and  inquire  of 
him  whether  it  will  be  agreeable  to  him  to  be 
named  in  the  Charter."  What  was  the  result 
of  that  interview,  we  do  not  positively  know. 
But  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  reply  of 
Washington  was  a  favorable  one,  for  the  appH- 
cation  for  the  Charter  contained  his  name, 
which  would  hardly  have  been  inserted  if  it 
had  been  remignant  to  his  wishes.  And  the 
Charter  or  Warrant  under  which  the  Lodge 
is  still  working  is  granted  to  Washington  as 
Master.  The  appointing  clause  is  in  the 
following  words: 

"Know  ye  that  we,  Edmund  Randolph, 
Esquire,  Governor  of  the  Commonwealth 
aforesaid,  and  Grand  Master  of  the  Most 
Ancient  and  Honorable  Society  of  Freemasons 
within  the  same,  by  and  with  the  consent  of 
the  Grand  Lodge  of  Virginia,  do  her^v  con- 
stitute and  appoint  our  illustrious  and.  well- 
beloved  Brother,  George  Washington^  Esquire, 
late  General  and  Commandeiwn-Chief  A  the 
forces  of  the  United  States  (tf  America,  and  our 
worthy  Brethren  Robert  MoCrea,  William 
Himter,  Jr.,  and  John  Allison,  Esqs.,  together 
with  all  such  other  brethren  as  may  be  ad- 
mitted to  associate  with  them,  to  be  a  'first, 
true,  and  regular  Lodge  of  Freconasons,  by  the 
name,  title,  and  designation  of  the  Alexandria 
Lodge.  No.  22.'"  £T805,  the  Lodoe.  which 
is  suU  in  existence,  was  permittea  uv  the 
Grand  Lodge  to  change  its  name  to  that  of 
"Washington  Alexandria,"  in  honor  of  its 
first  Master. 

The  evidence,  then,  is  dear  that  Washing' 
ton  was  the  Master  of  a  Lodge.  Whether  he 
ever  assumed  the  duties  of  the  office,  and,  if  he 
assumed,  how  he  discharged  them,  we  know 
only  from  the  testimony  of  Timothy  Bigelow. 
who,  in  a  Eulogy  delivered  before  the  Grana 
Lodge  of  Massachusetts,  two  months  after 
Wasning^n's  death,  and  eleven  after  his  ap- 
pointment as  Master,  made  the  following 
statement: 

"The  information  received  from  our  breth- 
ren who  had  the  happiness  to  be  members  of 
the  Lodge  over  which  he  presided  for  many 
years,  and  of  which  he  died  the  Master,  fur- 
nishes abundant  proof  of  his  persevering  zeal 
for  the  prosperity  of  the  Institution.  Con- 
stant and  punctiial  in  his  attendimce,  scrupu- 
lous in  his  observance  of  the  regulations  of 
the  Lodge,  and  solicitous,  at  all  times,  to  com- 
municate light  and  instruction,  he  discharged 
the  duties  of  the  Chair  with  unconmion  cug- 
nity  and  intelligence  in  all  the  mysteries  of  our 
art. 

There  is  also  a  .very  strong  presumption 
that  Washington  accepted  ana  dischaiged 
the  duties  of  the  Chair  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  Lodge.  At  the  first  election  held  idfter  the 
Charter  had  been  issued,  he  was  elected,  or 
we  should  rather  say  reelected.  Master.    The 
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reoord  of  the  Lodge,  under  the  date  of  De- 
cember 20, 1788, 18  as  follows: 

"His  £xoeUencv,  General  Washington, 
unanimously  electea  Master;  Robert  McCrea, 
Senior  Warden;  Wm.  Hunter,  Jr.,  Junior 
Warden;  Wm.  Hodgson.  Treasurer;  Joseph 
Greenway,  Secretary;  Dr.  Frederick  Span- 
ber^en,  »em(»r  Deacon;  Georpe  Richards, 
Jumor  Deacon."  The  subordmate  officers 
had  undergone  a  chan^:  McCrea,  who  had 
been  named  in  the  petition  as  Deputy  Master, 
an  officer  not  recognized  in  this  country,  was 
made  Senior  Warden;  Wm.  Hunter,  who  had 
been  nominated  as  Senior  Warden,  was  made 
Junior  Warden;  and  the  original  Junior 
Warden,  John  Allison,  was  dropped.^  But 
there  was  no  change  in  the  office  of  Master. 
Washington  was  again  elected.  The  Lodge 
would  scarcely  have  been  so  persistent  with- 
out his  consent;  and  if  his  consent  was  given. 
we  know,  from  his  character,  that  he  would 
seek  to  discharge  the  duties  of  the  office  to 
his  best  abilities.  This  circumstance  gives, 
if  it  be  needed,  strong  confirmation  to  the 
statement  of  Bigelow. 

But  incidents  hke  these  are  not  all  that  are 
left  to  us  to  exhibit  the  attachment  of  Wash- 
ington  to  Masonry-  On  repeated  occasions 
he  has  announced,  in  his  letters  and  addresses 
to  various  Masonic  bodies,  his  profound  es- 
teem for  the  character,  and  his  just  apprecia- 
tion of  the  principles,  of  that  Listitution  into 
which,  at  so  earl^r  an  age,  he  had  been  ad- 
mitted. And  during  his  long  and  laborious 
life,  no  opportunity  was  presented  of  which  he 
did  not  avail  himself  to  evince  his  esteem  for 
the  Institution. 

Thus,  in  the  year  1797.  in  reply  to  an  af- 
fectionate addr^  from  the  Grand  Lodge  of 
Massachusetts,  he  says:  "My  attachment  to 
the  Society  of  which  we  are  members  will  dis- 
pose me  always  to  contribute  my  best  endeav- 
ors to  promote  the  honor  and  prosperity  of  tiie 
Craft.'^ 

Five  years  before  this  letter  was  written,  he 
had,  in  a  communication  to  the  same  body, 
expressed  his  opinion  of  the  Masonic  Institu- 
tion as  one  whose  liberal  principles  are  founded 
on  the  immutable  laws  of  "truth  and  justice," 
and  whose  "srand  object  is  to  promote  the 
happiness  of  the  human  race." 

In  answer  to  an  address  from  the  Grand 
Lodge  of  South  Carolina  in  1791.  he  says:  "I 
recognise  with  pleasure  my  relation  to  the 
brethren  of  your  Society,"  and  "I  shall  be 
happy,  on  ever^  occasion,  to  evince  my  regard 
for  the  Fraternity."  And  in  the  same  letter 
he  takes  occasion  to  allude  to  the  Masonic 
Institution  as  "an  association  whose  princi- 
ples lead  to  purity  of  morals,  and  are  beneficial 
of  action." 

In  writing  to  the  officers  and  members  of 
St.  David's  Liodge  at  Newport  (R.  I.)^  in  the 
same  year,  he  uses  this  language:  "  Being  per- 
suaded that  a  just  application  of  the  princi- 
ples on  which  the  Masonic  fratermty  is 
fotmded  must  be  promotive  of  private  virtue 
and  public  prosperity,  I  shall  always  be  happy 
to  advance  the  interests  of  the  Society,  and 


to  be  considered  by  them  as  a  deserving 
brother." 

And  lastly,  for  I  will  not  furUier  extend 
these  citations,  in  a  letter  addressed  in  No- 
vember, 1798,  only  thirteen  months  before  his 
death,  to  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Maryland  be  has 
made  this  explicit  declaration  of  his  opinion 
of  th^  Institution: 

"So  far  as  I  am  acquainted  with  the  doc- 
trines and  principles  of  Freemasoniy,  I  con- 
ceive them  to  be  tounded  in  benevolence,  and 
to  be  exercised  only  for  the  good  of  mankind. 
I  cannot,  therefore,  upon  tnis  ground,  with- 
draw  my  approbation  from  it." 

So  much  nas  been  said  upon  the  Masonic 
career  and  opinions  of  Washington  because 
American  Masons  love  to  dwell  on  the  fact 
that  the  distinguished  patriot,  whose  memory 
is  so  revered  that  his  unostentatious  grave  on 
the  banks  of  the  Potomac  has  become  the 
Mecca  of  America,  was  not  only  a  brother  of 
the  Craft,  but  was  ever  ready  to  express  his 
good  opinion  of  the  Society.  They  feel  that 
under  tne  panoply  of  his  great  name  th^  may 
defy  the  malignant  charges  of  their  adver- 
saries. They  know  that  no  better  rep|y  can 
be  given  to  such  chargoi  than  to  say,  m  the 
language  of  Clinton,  "  Washin|[ton  would  not 
have  encouraged  an  Institution  hostile  to 
morality,  religion,  good  order,  and  the  public 
welfare." 

Watchwords.  Used  in  the  Thirty-second 
Degree  of  the  Ancient  and  Accepted  Scottish 
Rite  because  that  degree  has  a  military  form, 
but  not  found  in  other  degrees  of  Masonry. 

Waterfall.  Used  in  the  Fellow-Craft's 
Degree  as  a  svmbol  of  plenty,  for  which  the 
word  waterJoTd  is  sometimes  improperly  sub- 
stituted.   (See  SkSbbdeih.) 

Wayfaring  Man.  A  term  used  in  the 
legend  of  the  Third  Degree  to  denote  the  per- 
son met  near  the  port  of  Joppa  by  certain  per- 
sons sent  out  on  a  search  by  King  Solomon. 
The  part  of  the  legend  which  introduces  the 
wayfaring  man,  and  his  interview  with  the 
FeUow-(>afts,  was  probably  introduced  into 
the  American  system  by  Webb,  or  found  by 
himin  the  older  rituals  practised  in  tiiis  coun- 
try. It  is  not  in  the  old  English  rituals  of  the 
last  century,  nor  is  the  circumstance  detaOed 
in  the  present  English  lecture.  A  wayfaring 
man  is  defined  by  Phillips  as  "one  aocus-' 
tomed  to  travel  on  the  road."  The  expression 
is  becoming  obsolete  in  ordinary  language, 
but  it  is  preserved  in  Scripture — ^"he  saw  a 
wayfaring  man  in  the  street  of  the  city " 
(Judges  xix.  17) — and  in  Masonry,  both  of 
which  still  retain  many  words  long  since  dis- 
used elsewhere. 

Weary  Sojonrners.  Spoken  of  in  the 
American  legend  of  the  Royal  Arch  as  three  of 
the  captives  who  had  been  restored  to  liberty 
by  Cyrus,  and.  after  sojourning  or  remaining 
longer  in  Babylon  than  the  main  bo<^  of  their 
brethren^  had  at  length  r^aired  to  Jerusalem 
to  assist  m  rebuilding  the  Temple. 

It  was  while  the  workmen  were  engaged  in 
making  the  necessary  excavations  for  laying 
th^  foundation,  and  whiJi^  numbeoi  continued 
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to  arrive  at  Jerusalem  from  Babylon,  that 
theae  three  worn  and  weary  soionmeniy  after 
plodding  on  foot  over  the  rough  and  devious 
roads  between  the  two  cities,  offered  them- 
selves to  the  Grand  Council  as  wiUmg  partici- 
piuits  in  the  labor  of  erection.  Who  these 
sojourners  were,  we  have  no  historical  means 
of  discovering:  but  there  is  a  Masonic  tra- 
dition (entitled,  perhaps,  to  but  little  weight) 
that  they  were  Hananian,  Mishael,  and  Asa- 
riah,  three  holy  men,  who  are  better  known  to 

general  readers  by  their  Chaldaio  names  of 
hadrach,  Meshecn,  and  Abed-nego.  as  hav- 
ing been  miraculously  preserved  irom  the 
fii^  furnace  of  Nebuchaoneszar. 

Their  services  were  accepted,  and  from  their 
diligent  labors  resulted  that  important  dis- 
covery, the  perpetuation  and  preservation  of 
which  constitutes  the  great  end  and  design  of 
the  Royal  Arch  Degree. 

Such  is  the  legend  of  the  American  Royal 
Arch.  It  has  no  Known  foundation  in  history, 
and  is  therefore  alto^ther  mythical.  But  it 
presents,  as  a  m^rth,  the  emnbolic  idea  of  ardu- 
ous and  unfaltenng  searcn  after  truth,  and  the 
final  reward  that  such  devotion  receives. 

Webb-Preston  Work.  The  title  given  by 
Dr.  Robert  Morris  to  a  system  of  lectures 
which  he  proposed  to  introduce,  in  1859,  into 
the  Lodges  of  the  United  States,  and  in  which 
he  was  partly  successful.  He  gave  this  name 
to  his  system  because  his  theory  was  that  the 
lectures  of  Thomas  Smith  Webb  and  those  of 
Preston  were  identical.  But  this  theory  is 
untenable,  for  it  has  long  since  been  shown 
that  the  lectures  of  Webb  were  an  abridgment, 
and  a  very  material  modification  of  those  oi 
Preston.  In  1863,  and  for  a  few  years  afteiv 
wutl.  the  question  of  the  introduction  of  the 
"  Weob-PrMton  work  "  was  a  subject  of  warm, 
and  sometimes  of  intemperate,  discussion  in 
several  of  the  Western  Jurisdictions.  It  has 
now,  however,  at  least  as  a  subject  of  contro- 
versy, ceased  to  attract  the  attention  of  the 
Craft.  One  favorable  result  was,  however, 
produced  by  these  discussions,  and  that  is, 
that  they  led  to  a  more  careful  investigation 
and  a  better  understanding  of  the  nature  and 
history  of  the  rituals  which  have,  during  the 
nineteenth  century,  beenpractisea  in  America. 
The  bitterness  of  feeling  naspassed  away,  but 
the  knowledge  that  it  eucited  remains. 

Webb»  Thomas  Smltli.  No  name  in 
Masonry  is  more  familiar  to  the  American 
Mason  than  that  of  Webb,  who  was  really  the 
inventor  and  founder  of  the  system  of  work 
which,  under  the  appropriate  name  of  the 
American  Rite  (althougn  often  improperly 
called  the  York  Rite),  is  universally  practised 
in  the  Unitcxi  States.  The  most  exhaustive 
bioflO'aphy  of  him  that  has  been  written  is  that 
of  Bro.  Comdius  Moore,  in  his  Leaflets  of 
Masonic'BioQraphy,  and  from  that,  with  a  few 
additions  from  other  soiirces,  the  present 
sketch  is  derived. 

Thomas  Smith  Webb,  the  son  of  parents 
who  a  few  years  previous  to  his  birth  had 
emigrated  from  England  and  settled  in 
Boston,  Massachusetts,  was   bom  in  that 


city,  October  13,  1771.  He  was  educated 
in  one  of  the  public  schools,  where  he  ac- 
quired such  knowledge  as  was  at  that  time 
imparted  in  them,  and  became  proficient 
in  the  French  and  Latin  languages. 

He  selected  as  a  profession  either  that 
of  a  printer  or  a  bookbinder;  his  biographer 
is  uncertain  which,  but  inclines  to  tnii:^ 
that  it  was  the  former.  After  completing 
his  apprenticeship  he  removed  to  Keene,  in 
New  Hanipshire,  where  he  worked  at  his 
trade,  ana  about  the  year  1702  (for  the 
precise  date  is  unknown)  was  initiated  in 
Freemasonry  in  Rising  Sun  Lodge  in  that 
town. 

While  residing  at  Keene  he  married  Miss 
Martha  Hopkms,  and  shortly  afterward 
removed  to  Albany,  New  York,  where  he 
opened  a  bookstore.  When  and  where  he 
received  the  high  degrees  has  not  been  stated, 
but  we  find  him,  while  living  at  Albany, 
engaged  in  the  establishment  of  a  Chapter 
and  an  Encampment. 

It  was  at  this  early  period  of  his  life  that 
Webb  appears  to  have  commenced  his 
labors  as  a  Masonic  teacher,  an  office  which 
he  continued  to  fill  with  neat  influence  until 
the  close  of  his  life.  In  1797  he  published  at 
Albany  the  first  edition  of  his  FreenuuoM* 
Monitor;  or,  lUustratuma  of  Masonry,  It 
purports  to  be  ''by  a  Royal  Arch  Mason, 
K.  T.,  E.  M.,  etc.'^'  He  did  not  claim  the 
authorship  until  the  subsequent  edition; 
but  his  name  and  that  of  his  partner.  Spencer, 
appear  in  the  imprint  as  pubUsners.  He 
acknowledges  in  the  preface  his  indebted- 
ness to  Preston  for  the  observations  on  the 
first  three  degrees.  But  he  states  that  he 
has  difPerently  arranged  Preston's  distribu- 
tions of  the  sections,  because  they  were 
"not  agreeable  to  the  mode  of  working  in 
America."  This  proves  that  the  I^'estonian 
BVBtem.  was  not  tnen  followed  in  the  United 
States,  and  ought  to  be  a  sufficient  answer 
to  those  who  at  a  later  period  attempted  to 
claim  an  identity  between  the  lectures  of 
Preston  and  Webb. 

About  the  year  1801  he  removed  to  Provi- 
dence, Rhode  Island,  where  he  engaged  in' 
the  manufacture  of  wall-paper  on  a  rather 
extensive  scale.  By  this  time  his  reputation 
as  a  Masonic  teacher  had  been  well  estab- 
lished, for  a  committee  was  appointed  by 
St.  John's  Lod^  of  Providence  to  wait  upon 
and  inform  him  that  this  Lodjp^e  (for  his 
great  exertions  in  the  cause  of  Masonry) 
"' wii^  him  to  become  a  member  of  the  same." 
He  accepted  the  invitation,  and  passing 
through  the  various  mradations  of  office  was 
elected,  in  1813,  Grand  Master  of  the  Masons 
of  Rhode  Island. 

But  it  is  necessary  now  to  recur  to  pre- 
ceding events.  In  1797,  on  October  24th,  a 
convention  of  committees  from  several 
Chapters  in  the  Northern  States  was  held  in 
Boston  for  the  purpose  of  deliberating  on 
the  propriety  ana  e:q>ediency  of  estabUsning 
a  Grand  Cnapter  of  Royal  Arch  Masons 
for  the  Northern  States.    Of  this  convention 
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Wdbb  was  ohoeen  as  the  ohauman.  Pie- 
vious  to  this  time  the  Royal  Arch  desroes 
had  bem  conferred  in  Masters'  Lodges  and 
under  a  Lodge  Warrant.  It  is  undoubtedly 
to  the  influence  of  Webb  that  we  are  to 
attribute  the  disseverance  of  the  desree 
from  that .  jurisdiction  and  the  establish- 
ment of  independent  Chapters.  It  was  one 
of  the  first  steps  that  he  took  in  the  oTfSBH' 
ization  of  the  American  Rite.  The  arou- 
lar  addressed  by  the  convention  to  the 
Clusters  of  the  country  was  most  probably 
from  the  pen  of  Webb. 

The  Grand  Chapter  havins  been  organ- 
ised in  January,  17d8,  Webb  was  elected 
Grand  Scribe,  and  reelected  in  1799,  at 
which  time  tne  body  assumed  the  title  of 
the  General  Grand  Chapter.  In  1806  he 
was  promoted  to  the  office  of  General  Grand 
King,  and  in  1816  to  that  of  Deputy  General 
Grand  High  Riest,  which  he  held  until  his 
death. 

During  all  this  time,  Webb,*  althou|(h 
actively  engaged  in  the  labors  of  M^^^^ 
instruction,  continued  his  interest  in  the 
manufacture  of  wall-paper,  and  in  1817  re- 
moved his  machinery  to  the  West.  Moore 
thinks,  with  the  intention  of  malnng  his 
residence  there. 

In  1816  he  visited  the  Western  States, 
and  remained  there  two  years,  during  which 
time  he  appears  to  have  been  actively  en- 
saged  in  the  organisation  of  Ch^ters, 
Grand  Chapters,  and  Encampments.  It  was 
during  this  visit  that  he  established  the 
Gnuod  Chu>ters  of  Ohio  and  Kentucky, 
by  virtue  of  his  powers  as  a  General  Grand 
Cmo&t. 

In  August,  1818,  he  left  Ohio  and  returned 
to  Boston.  In  the  Gfpring  of  1819,  he  again 
began  a  visit  to  the  West,  but  he  reached 
no  farther  than  Cleveland,  Ohio,  where  he 
died  very  suddenlv,  it  is  supposed  in  a  fit 
of  apoplexy,  on  Julv  6.  1819^  and  was  buried 
the  next  day  with  Masomc  honors.  The 
body  was  subsequently  disinterred  and 
conv^ed  to  Providence,  where,  on  the  8th 
of  November,  it  was  reinterred  by  the  Grand 
Lc^e  of  Rhode  Island. 

Webb's  influence  over  the  Masons  of  the 
United  States,  as  the  founder  of  a  Rite,  was 
altogether  personal.  In  Masonic  literature 
he  mis  made  no  mark,  for  his  labors  as  an 
author  are  confined  to  a  single  work,  his 
Monitor,  and  this  is  little  more  than  a  ^1- 
labuB  ox  his  lectures.  Although,  if  we  may 
jud^e  by  the  introduetoiv  remarks  to  the 
vanous  sections  of  the  degrees,  and  espe- 
cially to  the  second  one  of  the  Third  Degree, 
Wel)b  was  but  little  acquainted  with  the 
true  philosophical  symbolion  of  Freemasonry, 
such  as  was  tauc^t  by  Hutohinson  in  Eng- 
land and  by  his  contemporaries  in  this 
country,  Harris  and  Town;  he  was  what 
Carson  properly  calls  him,  ''the  ablest 
Masonic  ritualist  of  his  day — ^the  very 
prince  of  Masonic  workmen,"  and  this  was 
the  instrument  with  which  he  worked  for 
the  extension  of  the  new  Rito  which  he  estab- 


lished. The  American  Rito  would  have 
been  more  perfect  as  a  system  had  its  founder 
entertainea  profotmder  views  of  the  phi- 
loBophy  and  symbolism  of  Masonry  as  a 
science;  but  as  it  is,  with  imperfections  which 
time,  it  is  hoped,  will  remove,  and  deficien- 
cies which  future  researches  of  the  Mascmic 
scholar  will  supply,  it  still  must  ever  be  a 
monument  of  the  ritualistic  skill,  the  devo- 
tion, and  the  persevering  labor  of  Thomas 
Smith  Webb. 

The  few  odes  and  anthems  composed  by 
Webb  for  his  rituals  possess  a  high  dei^'ee 
of  poetic  merit,  and  evince  the  possession 
of  much  genius  in  their  author. 

Wedeldiid»  Georg  Chrlstlaii  Gottlieb, 
Baron  von*  A  German  physician  and  Pro- 
fessor of  Medicine  at  Mets,  and  a  medical 
writer  of  reputation.  He  was  bom  at 
Gdttingen,  January  8,  1761.  As  a  Mason, 
he  was  distinguished  as  a  member  of  the 
Eclectic  Union,  and  labored  effectually  for 
the  restoration  of  good  feeling  between  it 
and  the  Directorial  Lodge  at  Frankfort. 
His  Masonic  work&  which  are  numerous, 
consist  principally  of  addresses,  controversial 
pamphlets,  and  contributions  to  the  Alten- 
burg  Journal  of  Freemawnry.  He  died  in 
1831. 

Weqiing  Unill*  The  weeping  virgin 
with  disheveled  hair,  in  the  monument  of 
the  Third  Degree,  used  in  the  American 
Rite,  is  interpretea  as  a  symbol  of  gri^  for 
the  unfinished  state  of  the  Temple.  Jeremy 
Cross,  who  is  said  to  have  faoricated  the 
monumental  ssrmbol,  was  not,  we  are  sat- 
isfied, acquainted  with  Hermetic  science. 
Yet  a  woman  thus  portrayed^  standing  near 
a  tomb,  was  a  very  appropriate  symbol  for 
the  Third  Dggee,  whose  dogma  is  the  resur- 
rection. In  Hermetic  science,  according  to 
Nicolas  Flanmiel  {Hiero^yphica^  cap.  xxxii.). 
a  woman  having  her  hair  disheveled  ana 
standine  near  a  tomb  is  ajaymbol  of  the  soul. 

Welsnanpt,  Adam.  £to  is  celebrated  in 
the  history  of  Masonry  as  the  founder  of 
the  Order  of  Illuminati  of  Bavaria,  among 
whom  he  adopted  the  characteristic  or  Order 
name  of  Spartaciu,  He  was  bom  February 
6,  1748,  at  Ingoldstadt,  and  was  educated 
bv  the  JesuitSj  toward  whom,  however,  he 
afterward  exhibited  the  bitterest  enmity, 
and  was  equally  hated  by  them  in  return. 
In  1772  he  became  Extraordinary  Professor 
of  Law,  and  in  1775,  Professor  of  Natural 
and  Canon  Law,  at  the  University  of  Ingold- 
stadt. As  the  professorship  of  canon  law 
had  been  hitherto  held  only  by  an  eccle- 
siastic, his  appointment  gave  great  offense 
to  the  clergy.  Weishaupt,  whose  views  were 
cosmopolitan,  and  who  knew  and  oondenmed 
the  bijsotry  and  superstitions  of  the  priests, 
established  an  opposms^  party  in  the  Uni- 
versity, consisting  principally  of  joung  men 
whose  confidence  and  friendship  he  had 
gained.  They  assembled  in  a  private  apart- 
ment^ and  there  he  discussed  with  them  philo- 
sophic subjects,  and  sous^t  to  imbue  them 
with  a  liberal  spirit.    This  was  the  b^gixk- 
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of  the  Order  of  the  Dhiminati,  or  the 
EnSc^tened — a  name  which  he  bestowed 
upon  his  disciples  as  a  token  of  their  ad- 
vance in  intelhgence  and  moral  progress. 

At  first,  it  was  totally  unconnected  with 
Masonry,  of  which  Order  Weishaupt  was 
not  at  that  time  a  member.  It  was  not 
until  1777  that  he  was  initiated  in  the  Lodge 
Theodore  of  Good  Counsel,  at  Munich. 
Thenceforward  Weishaupt  sought  to  in- 
corporate his  system  into  that  of  Masonry, 
so  that  the  latter  might  become  subs^ 
vient  to  his  views,  and  with  the  assistance 
of  the  Baron  Knigge,  who  brought  his  active 
energies  and  genius  to  the  aid  of  the  cause, 
he  succeeded  in  completing  his  qrstem  or 
niuminism.  But  the  cl^igy,  and  eroe- 
dally  the  Jesuits,  who,  althou^^  their  Order 
had  been  abolished  by  the  government, 
still  secretl]r  possessed  great  power,  re- 
doubled their  efforts  to  destroy  their  op- 
ponent, and  they  at  loigth  succeeded.  In 
1784,  all  secret  associations  were  prohibited 
by  a  royal  decree,  and  in  the  following  year 
Weishaupt  was  deprived  of  his  professor- 
ship ana  banished  from  the  country.  ^  He 
repaired  to  Gotha,  where  he  was  kindly 
received  by  Duke  Ernest,^ who  made  him  a 
coimselor  and  gave  him  aj)ension«  There 
he  remained  until  he  died  m  1811. 

Durine  his  residence  at  Gotha  he  wrote 
and  published  many  works,  some  on  philo- 
sophical subjects  and  several  in  erolana- 
tion  and  defense  of  Illuminism.  Amon^; 
the  latter  were  A  Picture  of  the  TQumtiuxtt, 
1786;  A  Complete  Hietory  cf  the  Penecutions 
of  tM  lUuminati  in  Bavaria,  1786.  Of  this 
work  only  one  volume  was  published;  the 
second,  though  promised,  never  Bjppwted, 
An  Apology  for  the  lUtamnaHf  1786;  An 
Improved  System  of  the  lUuminaH,  1787,  and 
many  others. 

No  man  has  ever  been  more  abused  and 
viUified  than  Weishaupt  by  the  adversaries 
of  Freemasonry.  In  such  partisan  writers 
as  Barruel  and  Robison  we  might  expect  to 
find  Hbels  against  a  Masonic  reformer.  But 
it  is  passing  strange  that  Dr.  Oliver  should 
have  permitted  suck  a  passage  as  the  follow- 
ing to  sully  his  pages   (Landmarks,  ii.,  26): 

"Weishaupt  was  a  shameless  libertine, 
who  compassed  the  death  of  his  sister-in- 
law  to  conceal  his  vices  from  the  world  and, 
as  he  termed  it,  to  preserve  his  honor." 

To  charges  like  these,  founded  only  in 
the  bitterness  of  his  persecutors,  Weishaupt 
has  made  the  following  reply: 

"The  tenor  of  my  me  has  been  the  op- 
posite of  everything  that  is  vile;  and  no 
man  can  lav  any  such  thing  to  my  charge." 

Indeed,  his  long  continuance  m  an  im- 
portant religious  professorship  at  Ingold- 
stadt,  the  warm  affections  of  his  pupils,  and 
the  patronage  and  protection,  during  the 
closing  years  of  his  life,  of  the  virtuous  and 
amiable  Duke  of  Gotha,  would  seem  to  give 
some  assurance  that  Weishaupt  could  not 
have  been  the  monster  that  ne  has  been 
painted  by  his  adversaries. 


mumhiffim,  it  is  true,  had  its  abundant 
errors,  and  no  one  will  resret  its  dissolu- 
tion. But  its  founder  had  noped  by  it  to 
effect  much  gjood:  that.it  was  aiverted  from 
its  original  aim  was  the  fault,  not  of  him, 
but  of  some  of  his  disciples;  and  their  faults 
he^  was  not  reluctant  to  condemn  in  his 
writings. 

His  ambition  was,  I  think,  a  virtuous 
one:  that  it  failed  was  his,  and  perhaps  the 
world's,  misfortune.  "My  general  plan," 
he  says,  "is  good^  though  m  the  detail  there 
may  be  faults.  I  had  myself  to  create.  In 
another  situation,  and  in  an  active  station 
m  life.  I  should  have  been  keenly  occupied, 
and  the  founding  of  an  Order  would  never 
have  come  into  my  head.  But  I  would 
have  executed  much  bett^  things,  if  the 
government  had  not  always  opposed  my 
exertions,  and  placed  others  in  situations 
which  suited  my  talents.  It  was  the  full 
conviction  of  this,  and  of  what  could  be 
done,  if  every  man  were  placed  in  the  office 
for  which  he  was  fitted  by  nature,  and  a 
proper  education,  which  first  suggested  to 
me  the  plan  of  Sluminism." 

What  he  reeJly  wished  Illuminism  to  be, 
we  may  judge  from  the  instructions  he  gave 
as  to  the  necessary  qualifications  of  a  can- 
didate for  initiation.    They  are  as  follows: 

"Whoever  does  not  dose  his  ear  to  the 
lamentations  of  the  miserable,  nor  his  heart 
to  gentle  pity;  whoever  is  the  friend  and 
brouier  €ii  the  imfortunate;  whoever  has  a 
heart  capable  of  love  and  friendship;  who- 
ever is  steadfast  in  adversity,  unwearied 
in  the  carrying  out  of  whatever  has  been 
once  engaced  m,  undaunted  in  the  over- 
coming of  difficulties;  whoever  does  not 
mock  and  despise  the  weak;  whose  soul  is 
susceptible  of  conceiving  great  designs,  de- 
sirous of  rising  sup^or  to  all  base  motives, 
and  of  distinguishing  itself  by  deeds  ci 
benevolence;  whoever  shuns  idienees;  who- 
ever considers  no  knowledge  as  unessential 
which  he  may  have  the  opportunity  of  ao- 
quiring,  regarding  the  knowledge  of  man- 
kind as  his  chief  study;  whoever,  when 
t^uth  and  virtue  are  in  question,  despising 
the  approbation  of  the  multitude,  is  suf- 
ficiently courageous  to  follow  the  dictates  of 
his  own  heart, — such  a  one  is  a  proper  can- 
didate." 

The  Baron  von  Knigge.  who^  perhaps,  of  all 
men,  best  knew  him,  said  of  him  that  he  was 
undeniably  a  man  of  genius,  and  a  profound 
thinker^  and  that  he  was  all  the  more  worthy 
of  adnuration  because,  while  subjected  to  the 
influences  of  a  bigoted  Catholic  education,  be 
had  formed  his  mind  by  his  own  meditations, 
and  the  reading  of  good  books.  His  heart, 
adds  this  companion  of  his  labors  and  sharer 
of  his  secret  thou^ts,  was  excited  by  the  most 
unselfiflh  desire  to  do  something  great,  and 
that  would  be  worthy  of  mankind,  and  in  the 
accomplishment  of  this  he  was  deterred  by  no 
opposition  and  dkcouraged  by  no  embarrass- 
ments. 

The  troth  is,  I  think,  that  Weishaupt  has 
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been  mkundefBtood  by  Masonic  and  slandered 
by  un-Masonic  wiitm.  His  suooess  in  the 
beginning  as  a  reformer  was  due  to  his  own 
honest  desire  to  do  good.  His  failure  in  the 
end  was  attributable  to  ecclesiastical  perse- 
cution,  and  to  the  faults  and  follies  of  his  dis- 
ciples. The  master  works  to  elevate  human 
nature;  the  scholars,  to  desrade.  Weis- 
haupt's  place  in  history  should  be  among  the 
unsuccessful  reformers  and  not  among  the 
profligate  adventurers. 

Weleome.  In  the  American  ritual,  it  is 
said  to  be  the  duty  of  the  Senior  Deacon  "to 
welcome  and  clothe  all  visiting  brethren." 
That  is  to  say,  he  is  to  receive  them  at  the  door 
with  all  courtesy  and  kindness,  and  to  furnish 
them,  or  see  that  they  are  f  urniahecL  with  the 
necessary  apron  and  gloves  and,  if  they  are 
Past  Masters,  with  the  appropriate  collar  and 
jewel  of  that  office,  with  an  extra  supply  of 
which  aU  Lodges  were  in  th^  olden  time  sup- 
plied, but  not  now.  He  is  to  conduct  the  vis- 
itor to  a  seat,  and  thus  carry  out  the  spirit  of 
the  Old  Charges^  which  especiallyinculcate 
hospitality  to  strange  brethren.  These  cus- 
toms are  no  longer  practised  and  the  ritual 
prescribes  other  well-known  duties. 

Well  Formed,  True,  and  Tmsty.  A 
formula  used  by  the  Grand  Master  at  the  lay- 
ing of  a  comeivstone.  Haying  applied  the 
square,  level,  and  plumb  to  its  different  sur- 
faces and  angles,  he  declares  it  to  be  "well 
formed,  true,  and  trustv."  Borrowed  from  the 
technical  language  of  Operative  Masonry,  it  is 
symbolically  applied  in  reference  to  the  char- 
acter which  the  Entered  Apprentice  should 
sustain  when,  in  the  course  of  his  initiation,  he 
assumes  the  place  of  a  typical  comer-stone  in 
the  Lodge. 

Wellliifftoii,  Duke  of.  The  ''Hero  of 
Waterloo,  and  the  renowned,  was  initiated  in 
Lodge  No.  404,  about  December^  1790. 

Wesley^  Samnel*  At  one  time  the  most 
distinguished  organist  of  England,  and  called 
bv  Mendelssohn  ''the  father  of  English  ori^o- 
pLaying.''  He  was  initiated  as  a  Mason  i)e- 
cember  17.  1788,  and  in  1812,  the  office  of 
Grand  Organist  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Eng- 
land being  in  that  year  first  instituted,  he  re- 
ceived the  appointment  from  the  Grand  Mas- 
ter, the  Duke  of  Sussex,  and  held  it  until  1818. 
He  composed  the  antnem  performed  at  the 
union  of  the  two  Grand  Lodges  in  1813,  and 
was  the  composer  of  many  songs,  g'ees,  etc., 
for  the  use  of  the  Craft.  He  was  the  son  of  the 
Rev.  Charles  Wesley^  and  nephew  of  the  cele- 
brated John  Wesley,  the  founder  of  Method- 
ism. Bom  February  24,  1766,  at  Bristol, 
England,  and  died  October  11, 1837.  He  was 
weU  entitled  to  the  epithet  of  the  ''Great  Mu- 
sician of  Masonry." 

West.  Although  the  west,  as  one  of  the 
four  cardinal  points,  holds  an  honorable  posi- 
tion as  the  station  of  the  Senior  Warden,  and 
of  the  pillar  of  Strength  that  supports  the 
Lodge,  yet,  being  the  place  of  the  sun's  setting 
and  opposed  to  the  east,  the  recognized  place 
of  light,  it,  in  Masonic  embolism,  represents 
the  place  <h  darkness  and.  ignorance.    The  old 


tradition,  that  in  primeval  times  all  human 
wisdom  was  confined  to  the  eastern  part  of  the 
world,  and  that  those  who  had  wandered  to- 
ward the  west  were  obliged  to  return  to  the 
east  in  search  of  the  knowledge  of  their  an- 
cestors, is  not  confined  to  Masonry.  Creuser 
(JSymbolik)  sneaks  of  an  ancient  and  highlv  in- 
structed Doay  of  priests  in  the  East,  from 
wh<»n  all  knowled^,  under  the  veil  ot  sym- 
bols, was  commumcated  to  the  Greeks  and 
other  unenlightened  nations  of  the  West. 
And  in  the  "Legend  of  the  Craft,"  contained 
in  the  old  Masonic  Constitutions,  there  is 
alwajTS  a  reference  to  the  emigration  of  the 
Masons  from  Eg3a>t  eastward  to  the  "land  d 
behest."  or  Jerusalem.  Hence,  in  the  modem 
svmbousm  of  Speculative  Masonry,  it  is  said 
that  the  Mason  during  his  advancement  is 
traveling  from  the  Wwt  to  the  East  in  uarch  cf 
light. 

*^  Westminster  and  Keystone.*'  The 
third  of  the  three  oldest  warranted  Lodges  in 
England,  havinfj  been  chartered  in  1722.  The 
first  is  Fr  endship.  No.  6,  and  the  second  the 
British,  No.  8.  Those  assembling  wiihout 
tDcmrants  are  only  two.  and  are  numbered  two 
and  four,  '* Antiquity"  and  ''Royal  Somerset 
House  and  Inverness." 

Westphalia,  Secret  Trfbnnals  of.  The 
Vdimgerichte,  or  Fehmgerichte,  were  secret 
criminal  courts  of  Westphalia  in  the  Middle 
A^.  The  origin  of  this  institution,  like  that 
Of  Masonry,  has  been  involved  in  uncertainty. 
The  true  meaning  of  the  name  even  is  doubts- 
fuL  Vaem  is  said  by  Dreyer  to  signify  hdy 
in  the  old  Northern  languages;  and,  if  this  be 
true,  a  Fehmgericht  would  mean  a  holy  court. 
But  it  has  also  been  suggested  that  the  word 
comes  from  the  Latin/ama,  or  rumor,  and  that 
a  Fehmgericht  was  so  called  because  it  pro- 
ceeded to  the  trial  of  persons  whose  only  ac- 
cuser was  common  rumor,  the  maxim  of  the 
German  law,  "no  accuser,  no  Judge,"  being 
in  such  a  case  departed  from.  They  were  also 
called  Tribunals  of  Westphalia,  because  their 
jurisdiction  and  existence  were  confined  to 
that  country. 

The  Medieval  Westphalia  was  situated 
within  the  limits  of  the  country  bounded  on 
the  west  by  the  Rhine,  on  the  east  by  the 
Weser.  on  the  north  by  Friesland,  and  on  the 
south  by  Westerwald.  Render  (Tour  through 
Germany,  p.  186)  says  that  the  tribunals  were 
only  to  be  found  in  the  duchies  of  Gueldres, 
Cleves,  and  Westphalia,  in  the  principal  cities 
of  Corvey  and  Minden,  in  the  land^vate  of 
Hesse,  in  the  counties  of  Bentheim^  limburg, 
Lippe,  Mark,  Ravensberg,  Rechhn^hausen, 
Rietzberg,  Sayn,  Waldeck,  and  Steinfort,  in 
some  baronies,  as  Gehmen,  Neustadt,  and 
Rheda,  and  in  the  free  imperial  city  ctf  Dort- 
mund; but  these  were  all  mcluded  within  the 
Umits  of  Medieval  Westphalia. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  the  first  secret 
tribunals  were  esUblished  by  the  Emperor 
Charlemagne  on,  the  conquest  of  Saxony.  In 
803  the  Saxons  obtained amongother  privileges 
that  of  retaining  their  national  laws,  and  ad- 
ministeiing  them  under  impcxial  jud^  who 
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had  been  created  Counta  of  the  Empire. 
Their  courts,  it  is  said,  were  held  three  times  a 
year  in  an  open  field,  and  their  sessions  were 
held  in  pubhc  on  ordinary  occasions;  but  in 
all  cases  of  relifpous  offense,  such  as  apostasy, 
heresy,  or  sacrilege^  although  the  trial  began 
in  a  public  session,  it  always  ended  in  a  secret 
tribimal. 

It  has  been  supposed  by  some  writers  that 
these  courts  of  tne  Counts  of  the  Empire  in- 
stituted by  Gharlemasne  save  orifldn  to  the 
secret  tribunals  of  Westpnalia,  which  were 
held  in  the  thirteenth  ana  fourteenth  centu- 
ries. There  is  no  external  evidence  of  the 
truth  of  this  hypothesis.  It  was,  however, 
the  current  opimon  of  the  time,  and  all  the  ear- 
lier traditions  and  documents  of  the  courts 
themselves  trace  their  oriipn  to  Charlenu^pe. 
Paul  Wigand.  the  German  jurist  and  historian, 
who  wrote  a  nistoryof  their  tribunals  (jFehmr 
qericht  WestfdlenSf  Hambuijg,  1826),  contends 
for  the  truth  of  these  traditions;  and  Sir  Fran- 
cis Palgrave,  in  his  Rise  and  Progress  €f  the 
English  CommonweaUh,  says,  unhesitatingly, 
that  "the  Vehmic  tribunals  can  only  be  con- 
sidered as  the  original  Jurisdictions  of  the  old 
Saxons  which  survived  the  subju^tion  of 
their  country.''  The  silence  on  ithis  subject 
in  the  laws  and  capitularies  of  Charlemagne 
has  been  explained  on  the  ground  that  these 
tribunals  were  not  established  authoritatively 
by  that  monarch,  but  only  permitted  by  a 
tacit  sanction  to  exist. 

The  author  of  the  article  on  the  Secret  So- 
cieties of  the  Middle  Ages,  published  in  the 
Library  cf  Entertaining  Knowledge^  who  has 
written  somewhat  exhaustively  on  this  sub- 
ject, says  that  the  first  writers  who  have  men- 
tioned these  tribunals  are  Henry  of  Hervor- 
den  in  the  fourteenth,  and  ^neas  Sylvius  in 
the  fifteenth  century;  both  of  whom,  however, 
trace  them  to  the  time  of  Charlemagne;  but 
Jacob  (Recherches  Histariques  star  Us  Croisades 
et  ks  Templiers,  p.  132)  cites  a  dipbma  of 
Coimt  Engelbert  de  la  Mark,  of  the  date  of 
1267,  in  which  there  is  an  evident  allusion  to 
some  of  their  usages.  Render  says  that  they 
are  first  generally  known  in  the  year^  1220. 
But  their  absolute  historical  existence  is  con- 
fined to  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries. 

The  secret  Westphalian  tribunals  were  ap- 
parently created  for  the  purpose  of  preserving 
public  morals,  of  punishing  crime,  and  of  pro- 
tecting the  poor  and  weak  from  the  oppres- 
sions of  the  rich  and  powerful.  They  were 
outside  of  the  regular  courts  of  the  country, 
and  in  this  respect  may  be  compared  to  the 
modem  "vii^lanoe  committees^  sometimes 
instituted  in  Uiis  country  for  the  protection  of 
the  well-disposed  dtisens  in  newly  settled  ter- 
ritories from  the  annoyance  of  lawless  men. 
But  the  German  tribunals  differed  from  the 
American  committees  in  this,  that  they  were 
recognised  by  the  emperors,  and  that  their 
decisions  and  executions  partook  of  a  judicial 
character. 

The  Vehmic  tribunals,  as  they  are  also 
called,  were  governed  by  a  minute  system  of 
regulationsi  tne  strict  observance  of  which  pre- 


served their  power  and  influence  for  at  least 
two  centuries. 

At  the  head  of  the  institution  was  the  Em- 
peror, for  in  Germany  he  was  recog;nised  as  the 
source  of  law.  His  connection  with  the  asso- 
ciation was  either  direct  or  indirect.  If  he 
had  been  initiated  into  it,  as  was  usually  the 
case^  then  his  connection  was  direct  and  im- 
mediate. If,  however,  he  was  not  an  initiate, 
then  his  powers  were  delegated  to  a  lieuten- 
ant, who  was  a  member  of  tne  tribunal. 

Next  to  the  Emperor  came  the  free  counts. 
Free  counties  were  certain  districts  compre- 
hending several  parishes,  where  the  judses  and 
counselors  of  the  secret  ban  exercised  juris- 
diction in  conformity  with  the  statutes.  The 
free  count,  who  was  called  SttJUherrf  or  tri- 
bunal lord,  presided  over  this  free  county  and 
the  tribunal  held  within  it.  He  had  also  the 
prerogative  of  erecting  other  tribunals  within 
nis  territorial  limits,  and  if  he  did  not  preside 
in  person,  he  apiwinted  a  FreigraJ^  or  free 
judge,  to  supply  his  place.  No  one  could  be 
mvested  with  the  dignity  of  a  free  jud^e  unless 
he  were  a  Westphalian  by  birth,  bom  m  lawful 
wedlock  of  honest  parents:  of  good  repute, 
chaned  with  no  crime,  ana  well  qualified  to 
praside  over  the  county.  They  derived  their 
name  of  free  |udffes  from  the  fact  that  the 
tribunals  exercisea  their  jurisdiction  over  only 
free  men,  serfs  being  left  to  the  control  of  ihexr 
own  lords. 

Next  in  rank  to  the  free  judges  were  the 
Schdppen.  as  assessors  or  counselors.  They 
formed  tne  main  body  of  the  association,  and 
were  nominated  by  the  free  judge,  with  the 
consent  of  the  stuhlherr,  and  voucned  for  by 
two  members  of  the  tribunal.  A  schfippe  was 
required  to  be  a  Christian,  a  Westphalian  of 
honest  birth,  neither  excommunicated  nor  out- 
lawed, nor  involved  in  any  suit  before  the 
Fehmgericht,  and  not  a  member  of  any  mon- 
astic or  ecclesiastical  order.  There  were  two 
classes  of  these  assessors  or  schdppen :  a  lower 
class  or  grsAe  called  the  Ignorant,  who  had  not 
been  initiated,  and  were  consequently  not  per- 
mitted to  be  present  at  the  secret  session;  and 
a  higher  graae,  called  the  Knowing,  who  were 
subjected  to  a  form  oi  initiation. 

The  ceremonies  of  initiation  of  a  free  judge 
were  very  solemn  and  symbolic.  The  can£- 
date  appeared  bareheaded  before  the  tribunal, 
and  answered  certain  questions  respecting  his 
oualifications.  Then,  kneehnK,  with  the 
thumb  and  forefinser  of  the  right  hand  on  a 
naked  sword  and  halter,  he  pronounced  the 
following  oath:  **I  swear  by  the  Holy  Trinity 
that  I  will,  from  henceforth,  aid,  keep,  and 
conceal  the  holy  Fehms  from  wife  and  child, 
from  father  and  mother,  from  sister  ana 
brother,  from  fire  and  wind,  from  all  that  the 
sun  shines  on  and  the  rain  covers^  from  aU  that 
is  between  sky  and  earth,  especially  from  the 
man  who  knows  the  law;  and  will  bring  be- 
fore this  free  tribunal,  under  which  I  am  sit- 
ting, all  that  belongs  to  the  secret  jurisdiction 
of  the  Emperor,  whether  I  know  it  to  be  true 
myself  or  have  heard  it  from  trustworthy  men^ 
whatever  requires  correction  or  punisnment 
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whatever  ia  oommitted  within  the  jurisdictioii 
of  the  Fehm,  that  it  may  be  judged,  or,  with 
the  ooDsent  of  the  accuser,  be  put  off  in  grace; 
and  will  not  cease  so  to  do  for  love  or  for  fear, 
for  gold  or  for  silver,  or  for  precious  stones; 
and  will  strengthen  this  tribunal  and  juris- 
diction with  all  my  five  senses  andpower;  and 
that  I  do  not  take  on  me  this  omoe  for  any 
other  cause  than  for  the  sake  of  right  and  jus- 
tice. Moreover,  that  I  will  ever  advance  and 
honor  this  free  tribunal  more  than  any  other 
free  tribunals;  and  what  I  thus  promise  will  I 
steadfastly  and  firmly  keep;  so  help  me  God 
and  his  Holy  Gospel. 

He  further  swore  in  an  additional  oath  that 
he  would,  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  enlarge  the 
holy  empire,  and  would  undertake  nothing 
with  unrighteous  hand  against  the  land  and 
people  of  the  Stuhlherr,  or  Lord  of  the  Tri- 
DunEd.  His  name  was  then  inserted  in  the 
Book  of  Gold. 

The  secrets  of  the  tribunal  were  then  oonir 
municated  to  the  candidate,  and  with  them 
the  modes  of  recognition  by  which  he  could 
be  enabled  to  discover  his  fellow-members. 
The  sign  ia  described  as  having  been  made  b^ 
placing,  when  at  table,  the  point  of  their 
knife  pointing  to  themselves,  and  tiie  haft 
away  from  them.  This  was  also  accompanied 
by  the  words  Stock  Steins  Cfnu  Oreiny  the 
meaning  of  whidh  phrase  is  unknown. 

The  duties  of  the  initiated  were  to  act  as 
assessors  or  judges  at  the  meetings  of  the 
courts,  to  constitute  which  at  least  seven  were 
required  to  be  present;  and  also  to  go  through 
the  country,  serve  citations  upon  the  accused, 
and  to  execute  the  sentences  of  the  tribunals 
upon  criminals,  as  well  as  to  trace  out  and  de- 
nounce all  evil-doers.  The  punishment  of  an 
initiate  who  had  betrajred  any  of  the  secrets  of 
the  society  was  severe.  His  tongue  was  torn 
out  by  the  roots^  and  he  was  then  hung  on  a 
tree  seven  feet  higher  than  any  other  felon. 

The  ceremonies  practised  when  a  Fehm 
court  was  held  were  very  symbolic  in  their 
character.  Before  the  free  count  stood  a  table, 
on  which  were  placed  a  naked  sword  and  a 
cord  of  withe.  The  sword^  which  was  cross- 
handled,  is  explained  in  their  ritual  as  signify- 
ing the  cross  on  which  Christ  suffered  for  our 
sins,  and  the  cord  the  punishment  of  the 
wicked.  All  had  their  heads  uncovered,  to 
si^ify  that  they  would  proceed  openly  and 
fairly,  punish  in  proportion  to  guilt,  and  cover 
no  nght  with  a  wrong.  Their  hands  also  were 
uncovered,  to  show  that  they  would  do  noth- 
ing covertly  and  underhana :  and  they  wore 
cloaks,  to  signify  their  warm  love  for  justice, 
for  as  the  cloak  covers  all  the  other  garments 
and  the  body,  so  should  their  love  cover  jus- 
tice. Lastly,  they  were  to  wear  neither  armor 
nor  weapons,  that  no  one  might  feel  fear,  and 
to  indicate  that  they  were  under  the  peace  of 
the  empire.  They  were  charged  to  be  cool 
and  sober,  lest  passion  or  intoxication  should 
lead  them  to  pass  an  unjust  judmient. 

Writers  of  romance  have  clothed  these  tri- 
buncds  with  additional  mystery.  But  the 
stories  that  they  were  held  at  night,  and  in 


Bubtetranean  places,  have  no  foundation  save 
in  the  imagination  of  those  who  have  invented 
them.  They  were  held,  like  other  Gennan 
courts,  at  break  of  day  and  in  the  ojpen  air, 
genenuly  beneath  a  tree  in  the  forest,  or  else- 
where. The  Dublic  tribunals  were,  of  course, 
open  to  all.  it  was  the  secret  ones  only  that 
were  held  in  private.  But  the  time  and  place 
were  made  known  to  the  accused  in  the  noti- 
fication left  at  his  residence,  or,  if  that  were 
unknown,  as  in  the  case  of  a  vagabond,  at  a 
place  where  four  roads  met,  being  affixBd  to 
the  ground  or  to  a  tree,  and  the  knowled^ 
might  be  easfly  communicated  by  him  to  ms 
friends. 

The  Ghapter<jleneral  met  once  a  year,  gen- 
erally at  Dortmund  or  Ar^isburg,  but  always 
at  some  place  in  Westphalia.  It  consisted  of 
the  tribunal  lords  and  free  counts,  who  were 
convoked  by  the  Emperor  or  his  lieutenant. 
If  the  Emperor  was  an  initiate,  he  might  pre- 
side in  pmon:  if  he  was  not,  he  was  repre- 
sented by  his  lieutenant.  At  these  Chapters 
the  proceedings  of  the  various  Fehm  courts 
were  reviewed,  and  hence  these  latter  made  a 
return  of  the  names  of  the  persons  initiated, 
the  suits  they  had  commenced,  the  sentences 
they  had  passed,  and  the  punishments  they 
had.  inflicted.  The  Chapter-General  acted 
also  as  a  court  of  appeals.  In  fact,  the  rela- 
tion of  a  Chapter-General  to  the  Fenm  courts 
wa»  precisely  the  same  as  that  of  a  Cband 
Lodge  of  Masons  to  its  subordinates.  The 
resemblance,  too,  in  the  symbolic  character 
of  the  two  institutions  was  striking.  But  here 
the  resemblance  ended,  for  it  has  never  been 
oontended  that  there  was  or  could  be  any  con- 
nection whatever  between  the  two  institu- 
tions. But  the  coincidences  show  that  peculiar 
spirit  and  love  of  mystery  which  prevailed  in 
those  times,  and  the  influence  m  which  was 
felt  in  Masonry  as  well  as  in  the  Westphalian 
tribunals,  and  all  the  other  secret  societies  of 
the  Middle  Ages. 

The  crimes  of  which  the  Fehmgericht 
claimed  a  jurisdiction  were,  according  to  the 
statutes  passed  at  Arensburg  in  1490,  of  two 
kinds:  those  co(piizant  by  the  secret  tribunal, 
and  those  cognizant  by  the  public  tribunal. 
The  crimes  cognisant  by  the  secret  tribunal 
were,  violations  of  the  secrets  of  Charlemagne 
and  of  the  Fehmgericht,  heresy,  apostasy,  per- 
jury, and  witchcraft  or  magic.  Those  cogni- 
zant by  the  public  tribunal  were,  sacrilege, 
theft,  rape^  robbery  of  women  in  childbirth, 
treason,  highway  robbery,  murder  or  man- 
slaughter, and  vagrancy.  Sometimes  the  cata^ 
logue  of  crimes  was  modified  and  often  en- 
larged. There  was  one  period  when  all  the 
crimes  mentioned  in  the  decalogue  were  in- 
cluded; and  indeed  there  was  no  positive  re- 
striction of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  tribunals, 
which  generally  were  governed  in  their  pro- 
ceeding by  what  they  deemed  expedient  for 
the  public  peace  and  safety. 

In  the  early  histoiy  of  the  institution,  its 
trials  were  conductea  with  impartiality,  and 
its  judgments  rendered  in  accordance  with  jus- 
tice, being  constantly  restrained  by  mercy,  so 
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that  ihay  were  oonodered  by  the  populaee  as 
being  of  great  advantage  in  those  tunes  of  law- 
lessnees.  But  at  length  the  institution  be- 
came corrupti  and  often  aided  instead  of 
checking  oppresedon,  a  change  which  finaUy 
led  to  its  decay. 

When  anyone  was  accused,  he  was  sum- 
moned to  appear  before  tlie  tribunal  at  a  cer- 
tain spedfiea  time  and  place.  If  he  was  an 
initiate,  the  summons  was  repeated  three 
times;  out  if  not,  that  is,  if  any  other  than  an 
inhabitant  of  Westphalia,  the  summons  was 
given  only  once.  U  he  appeared,  an  oppor- 
tunity was  afforded  him  of  defense.  ^  in- 
itiate could  purge  himself  by  a  simple  oath  of 
denial,  but  any  other  person  was  required  to 
adduce  sufficient  testimony  of  his  innocence. 
If  the  accused  did  not  appear,  nor  render  a 
satisfactory  excuse  for  his  absence,  the  court 
proceeded  to  declare  him  outlawed,  and  a  free 
judge  was  delated  to  put  him  to  death  wher- 
ever found.  Where  three  free  judges  found 
anyone  flagrante  deUcto,  or  in  the  very  act  of 
committing  a  crime,  or  having  just  perpe- 
trated it^  they  were  authorised  to  put  him  to 
death  without  the  formality  of  a  trial.  But 
if  he  succeeded  in  making  his  escape  before  the 
penalty  was  inflicted,  he  could  not  on  a  subse- 
auent  ajrest  be  put  to  death.  His  case  must 
then  be  brought  for  trial  before  a  tribunal. 

The  sentence  of  the  court,  if  capital,  was  not 
announced  to  the  criminal,  and  ne  learned  it 
only  when,  in  some  secret  place,  the  execu- 
tioners of  the  decree  of  the  Fehmcpicht  met 
him  and  placed  the  halter  around  his  neck  and 
suspended  him  to  a  neighboring  tree.  The 
punishment  of  death  was  always  by  hanging, 
and  from  a  tree.  The  fact  that  a  dead  booy 
was  thus  found  in  the  forest,  was  an  intima- 
tion to  those  who  found  it  that  the  person  had 
died  by  the  jud^ent  of  the  secret  tribunal. 

It  is  very  evident  that  an  institution  like 
this  could  be  justified,  or  even  tolerated,  only 
in  a  coimtry  and  at  a  time  when  the  power  and 
vices  of  the  nobles,  and  the  general  disorgan- 
isation of  society,  had  rendered  the  law  itself 
powerless;  and  when  in  the  hands  of  persons 
of  irreproachable  character,  the  weak  could 
only  thus  be  protected  from  the  oppressions  of 
the  strong,  the  virtuous  from  the  aggression  of 
the  vicious.  It  was  in  its  commencement  a 
safeguard  for  society;  and  hence  it  became  so 
popular  that  its  initiates  numbered  at  one 
time  over  one  hundred  thousand,  and  men  of 
rank  and  influence  sought  with  avidity  admis- 
sion into  its  circle. 

In  time  the  institution  became  demoralised. 
Purity  of  character  was  no  longer  insisted  on 
as  a  qualification  for  admission.  Its  decrees 
and  lud^ents  were  no  longer  marked  with 
unfaltering  justice,  and,  instead  of  defendinjg 
the  weak  any  loiu^  from  the  oppressor,  it 
often  became  itseu  the  willing  instrument  of 
oppression  Efforts  were  made  from  time  to 
tune  to  inaugurate  reforms,  but  the  prevailing 
spirit  of  the  age,  now  beginning  to  oe  matly 
improved  by  the  introduction  of  the  Roman 
law  and  the  spread  of  the  Protestant  religion, 
was  opposed  to  the  setf-constituted  authority 


of  the  tribunals.  Thev  beean  to  dissolve  al- 
most insensibly,  and  after  the  close  of  the  six- 
teenth century  we  hear  no  more  of  them,  al- 
though there  never  was  any  positive  decree  of 
dissolution  enacted  or  promulgated  by  the 
State.  They  were  destroyed,  not  b^^  any  edict 
of  law,  but  by  the  progressive  q>irit  of  the 
people. 

West  Hlginfau  Ori^jnally,  all  the  Lodges 
in  the  western  part  of  Virsinia  were  under  the 

S'  irisdicUon  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  that  State, 
ut  the  new  State  of  West  Virginia  having 
been  formed  in  1863,  nine  Loc^s^  sent  dele- 
gates to  a  convention  held  at  Fairmont, 
April  12,  1865,  which,  after  some  discussion, 
adjourned  to  meet  again  on  May  10th  of  the 
same  year,  when  the  Grand  L^|^  of  West 
Virginia  was  organised,  and  WT  J.  Bates 
elected  Grand  MaJBter. 

The  Grand  Chapter  of  Royal  Arch  Masons 
of  West  Virginia  was  organized,  November  16, 
1871,  by  a  convention  of  five  Chapters.  The 
Grand  Chapter  of  Viijdnia,  under  which  these 
Chapters  held  their  Warrants,  had  previously 
given  its  consent  to  the  organization. 

Wheat*  An  emblem  of  plenty  under  the 
name  of  "Com."    (See  Cam,  Wine,  and  Oil,) 

White*  White  is  one  of  the  most  ancient 
as  well  as  most  extensively  diffused  <A  the  eymr 
bolio  colors.  It  is  to  be  found  in  all  the  an- 
cient mysteries,  where  it  constituted,  as  it  does 
in  Masonry,  the  investiture  of  the  candidate. 
It  always,  however^  and  ever3rwhere  has  borne 
the  same  signification  as  the  symbol  of  purity 
and  innocence. 

In  the  religious  observances  of  the  Hebrews, 
white  was  the  color  of  one  of  the  curtains  of  the 
tabernacle,  where,  according  to  Josephus,  it 
was  a  symbol  oi  toe  element  of  earth;  and  it 
was  employed  in  the  construction  of  the 
ephod  of  the  high  priest,  of  his  girdle,  and  of 
the  breastplate.  The  word  ]2^,  laban,  whidi 
in  the  H^rew  language  signifies  "to  make 
white,"  also  denotes  "to  purify";  and  there 
are  to  be  found  throughout  the  Scriptures 
many  allusions  to  the  color  as  an  emblem  of 
puritv.  "Though  thy  sins  be  as  scarlet."  says 
lstdah,"th^y  shall  be  as  white  as  snow."  Jere- 
miah, descnoing  the  once  innocent  condition 
of  Zion.  says,  "her  Nazarites  were  purer  than 
snow,  tnejr  were  whiter  than  miflc."  "  Many." 
says  Daniel,  "shall  be  purified  and  maae 
white."  In  Revelation,  a  white  Heme  was  the 
reward  promised  b^r  the  Sphit  to  those  who 
overcame;  and  again,  "he  that  overcometh, 
the  same  shall  be  dotned  in  white  garments"; 
and  in  another  part  of  the  same  book  the  Apos- 
tle is  instructed  to  say  that  fine  linen,  clean 
and  white,  is  the  righteousness  of  the  saints. 
The  ancient  prophets  always  imagined  the 
Deity  clothed  in  white,  because,  savs  Portal 
(Dee  Cotdeure  Symboli^iee,  p.  3o),  "white  is 
the  color  of  absolute  truth,  of  Him  who  is;  it 
alone  reflects  all  the  luminous  rays;  it  is  the 
unity  whence  all  the  primitive  colors  emanate." 
Thus  Daniel,  in  one  of  his  prophetic  visions, 
saw  the  Ancient  of  davs,  "wnose  (purment  was 
white  as  snow,  and  the  hair  of  his  head  like 
pure  wooL"    Here,  says  Dr.  Henry  (Comm,  in 
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loco),  the  whiteness  of  the  sarment  "noted  the 
splendor  and  purity  of  God  in  all  the  adminis- 
trations of  his  justice.'' 

Among  the  Gentile  nations,  the  same  rever- 
ence was  paid  to  this  color.  The  Egyptians 
decorated  the  head  of  their  deity,  Osins,  with 
a  white  tiara.  In  the  school  of  Pvthagoras, 
the  sacred  hymns  were  chanted  in  white  robes. 
The  Druids  clothed  their  initiates  who  had  ar- 
riyed  at  the  ultimate  degree,  or  that  of  perfec- 
tion, in  white  vestments.  In  all  the  mjrs- 
teries  of  other  nations  of  antiquity^  the  same 
custom  was  observed.  White  was,  m  general, 
the  garment  of  the  Crentile  as  well  as  of  the 
Hebrew  priests  in  the  performance  of  their 
sacred  rites.  As  the  Divine  power  was  sup- 
posed to  be  represented  on  earth  by  the  priest- 
nood,  in  all  nations  the  sovercagn  pontiff  was 
clad  in  white.  Aaron  was  directed  to  enter 
the  sanctuary  only  in  white  garments;  in 
Persia,  the  Magi  wore  white  robes,  because,  as 
th^  said,  they  alone  were  pleasing  to  the 
Deity;  and  the  white  tunic  ot  Ormuid  is  still 
the  characteristic  garment  of  the  modem  Par- 


White,  among  the  ancients,  was  consecrated 
to  the  dead,  because  it  was  Uie  symbol  of  the 
re^ieration  of  the  soul.  On  the  monuments 
of  Thebes  the  manes  or  ghosts  are  represented 
as  clothed  in  white  j  the  Egyptians  wrapped 
their  dead  in  white  Imen;  Homer  (Iliad,  xviii., 
353)  refers  to  the  same  custom  when  he  makes 
the  attendants  cover  the  dead  body  of  Patro* 
dus,  ^pil  \€6k^j  with^'  a  white  pall;  and 
Pausanias  tells  us  that  the  Messemans  prac- 
tised the  same  customs,  clothing  their  dead 
in  white,  and  placing  crowns  upon  their  heads, 
indicating  bv  this  double  symbolism  the 
triumph  of  the  soul  over  the  empire  of  death. 

The  Hebrews  had  the  same  usage.  St. 
Matthew  (xxvii.  59)  tells  us  that  Joseph  of 
Arimathea  wrapped  the  dead  body  of  our 
Lord  '4n  a  clean  linen  doth."  Adopting  this 
as  a  suggestion,  Christian  artists  have,  in  their 
paintings  of  the  Savior  after  his  resurrection, 
depicted  him  in  a  white  robe.  And  it  is  with 
this  idea  that  in  the  Apocalypse  white  vest- 
ments are  said  to  be  the  symbols  of  the  regen- 
eration of  souls,  and  the  reward  of  the  elect. 
It  is  this  consecration  of  white  to  the  dead 
that  caused  it  to  be  adopted  as  the  color  of 
mourning  among  the  nations  of  antiquity. 
As  the  victor  in  the  games  was  clothed  m 
whitCj  so  the  same  color  became  the  symbol  of 
the  victory  achieved  by  the  departed  in  the 
last  combat  of  the  soul  with  death.  ''The 
friends  of  the  deceased  wore"  says  Plutarch, 
^'his  livery,  in  commemoration  of  his  tri- 
umph." Tne  modem  mourning  in  black  is 
leas  philosophic  and  less  symbolic  than  this 
ancient  one  in  white. 

In  Speculative  Masonry,  white  is  the  sym- 
bol of  purity.  This  ^mtx>lism  commences 
at  the  earliest  point  of  initiation,  when  the 
white  apron  is  presented  to  the  candidate  as 
a  symbol  of  punty  of  life  and  rectitude  of  con- 
duct. Wherever  in  any  of  the  subsequent 
initiations  this  color  appears,  it  is  always  to  be 
interpreted  as  QnnboliaDg  tne  same  idea.    In 


the  Thirty-third  Dapree  of  the  Andent  and 
Accepted  Scottish  Rite,  the  Sovereign  In- 
spector is  invested  with  a  white  scarf  as  in- 
culcating that  virtuous  deportment  above  the 
tongue  of  all  reproadi  which  should  dktin- 
puidi  the  iX)Ssessors  of  that  degree,  the  highest 
m  the  Rite. 

This  symbolism  of  purity  was  most  prob- 
ably derived  by  the  Masons  from  that  df  the 
primitive  church,  where  a  white  garment  was 

g laced  on  the  catechumen  who  was  about  to 
e  baptised,  as  a  token  that  he  had  put  off  the 
lusts  of  the  flesh,  and,  bein^  cleansed  from  his 
former  sins,  haa  obliged  himself  to  maintain 
an  unspotted  life.^  The  andent  symbolism 
of  regeneration  whidi  appertained  to  the  an- 
dent idea  of  the  color  white  has  not  been 
adopted  in  Masonry;  and  yet  it  would  be 
highly  appropriate  m  an  Institution  one  of 
whose  dnef  dogmas  is  the  resurrection. 

White  Ball*  In  Freemasoniy,  eouivalent 
to  a  favorable  or  affirmative  vote.  The  cus- 
tom of  using  white  and  black  balls  seems  to 
have  been  derived  from  the  Romans,  who  in 
the  earUer  days  of  the  republic  used  white  and 
black  balls  in  their  judicial  trials,  which  were 
cast  into  an  urn,  the  former  acouitting  and 
the  latter  condemning  the  accusea. 

White  Cross  Knights.  A  title  sometimes 
applied  to  the  Knights  Hospitalers  of  St. 
John,  from  the  color  of  their  cross.  Porter 
(Hist.  Knl8.  o/MaUa,  i.,  166)  says:  "Villien 
hastily  assembled  a  troop  of  White  Cron 
Knighia,  and,  issuing  from  the  dty  by  a  side 
gate,  made  a  circuit  so  as,  if  posaoble.  to  fall 
upon  the  flank  of  the  foe  unperceived. 

White  Hantle,  Order  of  the.  The  Teu- 
tonic Knighte  were  so  denominated  in  allu- 
sion to  the  color  of  their  cloaks,  on  idiich  they 
bore  a  black  cross. 

White  Masonry.  (Magonnene  Uanehe.) 
A  title  given  bv  French  'voters  to  Female 
Masonry,  or  the  Masonry  of  Adoption. 

White  Stone.  ^A  symbol  in  the  Mark 
Degree  referring  to  the  passage  in  the  Apoca- 
lypse (ii.  17) :  "  To  him  that  overcometh  will  I 
give  to  eat  of  the  hidden  manna,  imd  will  give 
him  a  white  stone,  and  in  the  stone  a  new 
name  written,  which  no  man  knoweth,  saving 
he  that  recdveth  it.''  In  this  passage  it  is  sup- 
posed that  the  Evangelist  alluded  to  the 
stones  or  tesserse  which,  among  the  andents 
and  the  early  Christians,  were  used  as  tokens 
of  alliance  and  friendship.  Hence  in  the  Mark 
Degree,  tJie  white  stone  and  the  new  name  in- 
scnbed  upon  it  is  a  symbol  of  the  covenant 
made  between  the  possessors  of  the  degree, 
which  will  in  all  future  time^  and  under  every 
circumstanoe  of  danger  or  distress,  secure  the 
kind  and  fraternal  assistance  of  all  upon  ^om 
the  same  token  has  been  bestowed.  In  the 
symbolism  of  the  degree  the  candidate  repre- 
sents that  white  stone  upon  whom  the  new 
name  as  a  Mark  Master  is  to  be  inscribed. 
(See  Mark  and  Tessera  HaepitaUs.) 

White,  William  Henry.  Distinguished 
for  his  services  to  the  Craft  of  Enriand,  whom 
he  served  as  Grand  Secretary  for  the  long 
period  of  f ortyHseven  years.    He  was  the  son 
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of  WOliain  White,  who  was  also  Grand  Secre- 
tary of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  England  for  thirty- 
two  yearsy  the  office  having  thus  been  held  bv 
father  and  son  for  seventh-nine  years.  Wilt- 
lam  Heniy  White  was  bom  in  1778.  On 
April  15, 1790,  he  was  initiated  in  Emulation 
Lodge,  No.  12,  now  called  the  Lodge  of  Emu- 
lation, No.  21,  having  been  nominated  by  his 
fatiier.  December  15,  1800,  he  was  elected 
Master  of  the  Lodge,  and  presided  until  1800. 
In  1805  he  was  appointed  a  Grand  Steward, 
and  in  1810  Grand  Secretary,  as  the  assistant 
d  his  father.  This  office  was  held  by  them 
oonjoinlly  for  three  years.  In  1813,  at  the 
onion  of  the  two  Grand  Lodges,  he  was  ap- 
pointed, with  Edwards  ELaiper,  Joint  Grand 
Secretary  of  the  United  Grand  Ixxlge  of  Elng- 
land,  and  in  1838  sole  Grand  Secretary.  In 
1857,  after  a  service  of  nearlv  half  a  century, 
he  retired  from  the  office,  the  Grand  Lodge 
unanimously  voting  him  a  retiring  pension 
equal  in  amotmt  to  his  salary.  On  that  oo- 
casion  the  Earl  of  Zetland,  Grand  Master,  said: 
"I  know  of  no  one,  and  I  believe  there  never 
was  anyone  who  has  done  more,  who  has  ren- 
dered more  valuable  services  to  Masonry  than 
our  worthy  Brother  White."  In  view  of  the 
grokt  names  in  Masonic  literature  and  labor 
which  preceded  him,  the  eulogium  will  be 
deemed  exaggerated;  but  the  devotion  of  the 
Grand  Secretary  to  the  Order,  and  his  valua- 
ble services  during  his  long  and  active  life, 
cwmot  be  denied.  During  the  latter  years 
of  his  official  term,  he  was  charged  with  inac- 
tivity and  neglect  of  dutv,  but  the  fault  has 
been  properly  attributed  to  the  increasing 
infirmities  of  age.  A  service  of  plate  was  pre- 
sented to  him  by  the  Craft,  June  20, 1850,  as  a 
testimonial  of  esteem.    He  died  April  5, 1866. 

WldoWy  Sons  of  the.  A  society  founded 
in  the  third  centiuy ,  by  a  Persian  slave.  Manes, 
who  had  been  pinrchased  and  adopted  b^  a 
widow.  It  consisted  of  two  degrees.  Auditor 
and  Elut. 

Widow's  Son.  In  Ancient  Craft  Masonry, 
the  title  applied  to  Hiram,  the  architect  of  the 
Temple,  because  he  is  said,  in  the  1st  Book 
of  lungs  (viL  14).  to  have  been  ''a  widow's 
son  of  the  tribe  or  NaphtaH."  The  Adonhi- 
ramite  Masons  have  atradition  which  Chapron 

E'ves  (Necesaaire  MaQcnn.^^  p.  101)  in  the  fol- 
win(|f  words:  ''The  Masons  call  themselves 
the  widow's  sons,  because,  after  the  death  of 
our  respectable  Master,  the  Masons  took  care 
of  his  mother,  whose  children  th^  called 
themselves,  because  Adonhiram  had,  alwavs 
considered  tibem  as  his  brethren.  But  the 
French  Masons  subsequently  changed  the 
myth  and  called  themselves  'Sons  of  the 
Widow,'  and  for  this  reason.  'As  the  wife  of 
Huam  remained  a  widow  after  her  husband 
was  murdered,  the  Masons,  who  regard  them- 
selves as  the  descendants  of  Hiram,  called 
themselves iSoyM(^t^TFu2aw.'"  Butthism^h 
is  a  pure  invention,  and  is  without  the  Scrip- 
tural foundation  of  the  York  myth,  which 
makes  Hiram  himself  the  widow's  son.  But 
in  French  Masonry  the  term  "Son  of  the 
Widow"  is  i^ynonymous  with  "Mason*" 


The  adhermts  of  the  exiled  house  of  Stuart, 
when  seeking  to  organise  a  system  of  political 
Masonry  by  which  they  hoped  to  secure  the 
restoration  of  the  family  to  the  throne  of  Eng- 
land^ tnuisferred  to  Charles  II.  the  tradition 
of  Hjram  Abif  betrayed  by  his  followers,  and 
called  him  "the  Widow's  Son,"  because  he 
was  the  son  of  Henrietta  Maria,  the  widow  of 
Charles  I.    For  the  same  reason  they  subse- 

3 uently  applied  the  phrase  to  his  brother, 
amesll. 

Wife  and  Daughter,  Mason's.  See 
MoaoiCa  Wife  and  Daughter. 

Wilbebnsbad,  Congress  of.  At  Wil- 
helmsbad,  near  Uie  dty  of  Hanau  in  Hesso- 
Cassel,  was  held  the  most  important  Masonic 
Congress  of  the  ei^teenth  century.  It  was 
convoked  by  Ferdinand,  Duke  of  Brunswick^ 
Grand  Master  of  the  Order  of  Strict  Observ- 
ance, and  was  opened  July  16,  1782.  Its 
duration  extended  to  thirty  sessions,  and  in 
its  discussions  the  most  distinguishea  Masons 
of  Germany  were  engaged.  Neither  the 
Grand  Lodge  of  Germany,  nor  that  of  Sweden, 
was  represented;  and  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the 
Three  Globes,  at  Berlin,  sent  only  a  letter: 
but  there  were  ddegates  from  Upper  and 
Lower  Germany,  from  Holland.  Russia,  Italy, 
France,  and  Austria;  and  the  Order  of  the  fi- 
luminati  was  represented  by  the  Baron  von 
Knigge.  It  is  not  therefore  surprising  that 
the  most  heterogeneous  opinions  were  ex- 
pressed. Its  avowed  object  was  the  reform  of 
the  Masonic  system,  and  its  disentanglement 
from  the  confused  mass  of  rites  and  mgh  de- 
grees with  which  French  and  German  pre- 
tenders or  enthusiasts  had  been  for  years  past 
overwhehning  it.  Important  topics  were  pro- 
posed, such  as  the  true  origin  of  Speculative 
Masonry,  whether  it  was  merelv  conventional 
and  the  result  of  modem  thought,  or  whether 
it  was  the  offspring  of  a  more  ancient  curder, 
and,  if  so,  what  was  that  order;  whether  there 
were  any  Superiors  General  then  eadsting,  and 
who  these  Unknown  Superiors  were,  etc. 
These  and  kindred  Questions  were  thoroui^y 
discussed,  but  not  defined,  and  the  Congress 
was  eventually  dosed  without  ooming  to  any 
other  positive  determination  than  that  Free- 
masonry was  not  essentially  connected  with 
Templarism,  and  that,  contrary  to  the  doc* 
trine  of  the  Rite  of  Strict  OMervance.  the 
Freemasons  were  not  the  successors  of  the 
Knights  Templar.  The  real  ^ect  of  the 
Congress  of  Wilhelmsbad  was  the  abolition 
of  that  Rite,  which  soon  after  drooped  and 
died. 

Will*  In  some  ci  the  oontinental  Rites, 
and  in  certain  hi^h  degrees,  it  is  a  custom  to 
rec[uire  the  redpiendary  to  make,  before  his 
initiation,  a  will  and  testament,  exhibiting 
what  are  his  desires  as  to  the  distribution  <? 
his  propertv  at  his  decease.  The  object  seems 
to  be  to  add  solemnity  to  the  ceremony,  and 
to  impress  the  candidate  with  the  thought  dT 
death.  But  it  would  seem  to  be  a  custom 
which  would  be  "more  honored  in  the  breach 
than  the  observance."  _It  is  not  practised  in 
tiie  York  <"*H  American 
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William*  Brnporw  of  Qcmimiiir*    An 

honorary  member  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Soot- 
land  and  protector  of  Freemasomy  in  Ger- 
many, his  son,  the  Grown  prinee,  being  dq>uty- 
protector. 

Wilaon  Mmnnscript.  In  the  margina] 
notes  to  the  Manifesto  ofHieLodge  ofArUi^jaiy, 
published  in  1778,  there  is  referenoe  to  an  '^O. 
{M  or  oriffinall  MS.  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Wil- 
son of  Bioomheady  near  Sheffield,  Yorkshire, 
written  in  the  reign  of  King  Henry  VIII." 
It  seems,  from  the  context,  to  have  been  cited 
as  authority  for  the  existence  of  a  General 
Assembly  of  the  Craft  at  the  city  of  York. 
But  no  part  of  the  MS.  has  ever  been  printed 
or  transcribed,  and  it  is  now  apparently  lost. 

inndlnf  Stairs.  In  the  1st  Book  of 
EingB  (vi.  8)  it  is  said:  ''The  door  for  the  mid- 
dle chamber  was  in  the  ri^t  side  of  the  house; 
and  they  went  up  with  wmding  stairs  into  the 
middle  chamber,  and  out  of  the  middle  into 
the  third."  From  this  passage  the  Masons 
of  the  last  century  adopted  the  qpubol  of  the 
winding  stairs,  and  introduced  it  ioto  the  Fel- 
low-Craft's  Degree,  where  it  has  ever  since 
remained,  in  the  American  Rite.  In  one  of 
the  high  degrees  of  the  Scottish  Rite  the  wind- 
ing stairs  are  called  oochleuSf  which  is  a  cor- 
ruption of  eochlis,  a  spiral  staircase.  The 
Hebrew  word  is  Ituimf  from  the  obsolete  root 
hd,  to  roll  or  wind.  The  whole  story  of  the 
winding  stairs  in  the  Second  Degree  of  Ma- 
sonry is  a  mere  myth,  without  any  other  f ounr 
dation  than  the  slight  allusion  in  the  Book  of 
Kings  which  has  been  Just  cited,  and  it  de- 
rives its  only  value  from  the  symbolism  taught 
in  its  legend.  (^  Middle  Chamber  and  Wind- 
ingStairSy  Legend  of  the,) 

fnndinf  Stairs,  Li^nd  of  the.  I  for- 
merly so  fully  iavestifijated  the  true  meaning 
of  the  legend  of  the  wmding  stairs,  as  taught 
in  the  defpree  of  Fellow-Craft,  that  I  can  now 
find  nothmg  to  add  to  what  I  have  already 
said  in  my  work  on  The  Symbolism  of  Free- 
masonry, published  in  1809.  I  might,  in 
writing  a  new  article,  chan^  the  language,  but 
I  could  furnish  no  new  idea.  I  shall  not, 
theref (M%.  hesitate  to  transfer  much  of  what  I 
have  said  on  this  subject  in  that  work  to  the 
present  article.  It  is  an  enlargement  and  de- 
velopment of  the  meager  eirolanations  given 
in  the  ordinary  lecture  of  Webb. 

In  an  investigation  of  the  symbolism  of  the 
winding  stairs,  we  shall  be  directed  to  the  true 
explanation  by  a  reference  to  their  origin, 
their  number,  the  objects  which  they  re^dl, 
and  their  termination,  but  above  all  by  a  con- 
sideration of  the  great  design  which  an  ascent 
upon  them  was  intended  to  accomplish. 

The  steps  of  this  winding  staircase  com- 
menced, we  are  informed,  at  the  porch  of  the 
Temple:  that  is  to  say,  at  its  very  entrance. 
But  nothing  is  more  undoubted  in  the  science 
of  Masonic  symbolism  than  that  the  Temple 
was  the  representative  of  the  world  purified  oy 
the  Shekinah,  or  the  Divine  Presence.  The 
world  of  the  profane  is  without  the  Temple: 
the  world  of  the  initiated  is  within  its  sacred 
walla.    Hence  to  enter  the  Temple,  to  pass 


within  the  porch,  to  be  made  a  Mason,  and  to 
be  bom  into  the  world  of  Masonic  light,  are 
all  synonymous  and  convertible  terms.  Here, 
then,  the  symbolism  of  the  winding  stain 
b^na. 

The  Apprentice,  having  entered  within  the 
porch  of  the  Temple,  has  b^un  his  Masonic 
me.  But  the  First  Desree  m  Masonry,  like 
the  lesser  mysteries  of  the  ancient  svst^ns  of 
initiation,  is  only  a  preparation  and  purifica- 
tion for  something  higher.  The  Entered  Ap- 
prentice is  the  chDd  in  Masonry.  The  les- 
sons which  he  receives  are  simply  intended  to 
cleanse  the  heart  and  prepare  tne  recipient  for 
that  mental  illumination  which  is  to  be  given 
in  the  succeeding  degrees. 

As  a  Fellow-Qraft,  he  has  advanced  another 
step,  and  as  the  dancee  is  emblematic  of  youth, 
so  it  is  here  that  the  intellectual  education  ot 
the  candidate  begjins.  And  therefore,  here,  at 
the  very  spot  which  separates  the  porch  from 
the  sanctuary,  where  childhood  ends  and  man- 
hood bQgins,he  finds  stretching  out  before  him 
a  windms  stair  which  invites  him.  as  it  were, 
to  ascend,  and  which,  as  the  symbol  of  disci- 
pline and  instruction,  teaches  him  that  here 
must  commence  his  Masonic  labor — ^here  he 
must  enter  upon  those  glorious  though  di£B- 
cult  researches  the  end  of  which  is  to  be  the 
possession  of  Divine  truth.  The  winding 
stairs  begin  after  the  candidate  has  passed 
within  the  porch  and  between  the  pillars  of 
strength  and  establishment,  aa  a  si^iificant 
symbol  to  teach  him  that  as  soon  as  he  has 
passed  bevond  the  years  of  irrational  child- 
hood, and  commenced  his  entrance  upon 
manljr  life,  the  laborious  task  of  self-improve- 
ment is  the  first  duty  that  is  placed  bef  (une  him. 
He  cannot  stand  still,  tf  he  would  be  worthy 
of  his  vocation:  his  destiny  as  an  immortal 
being  reouires  nim  to  ascend,  step  by  st^, 
until  he  has  reached  the  summit,  where  the 
treasures  of  knowledge  await  him. 

The  number  of  these  steps  in  all  the  sys- 
tems has  been  odd.  Vitruvius  remarks— and 
the  coincidence  is  at  least  curious — ^that  the 
ancient  temples  were  always  ascended  by  an 
odd  number  of  steps;  and  he  assigns  as  the 
reason,  that,  commencing  with  the  right  foot 
at  the  bottom,  the  worshiper  would  nnd  the 
same  foot  foremost  when  he  entered  the  Ton- 
pie,  which  was  considered  as  a  fortunate  omen, 
but  the  fact  is,  that  the  ^rmbolism  of  numbers 
was  borrowed  by  the  Masons  from  I^thago- 
ras,  in  whose  system  of  philosophv  it  plays 
an  important  part,  and  in  which  odd  numbons 
were  considered  aa  more  perfect  than  even 
ones.  Hence,  throughout  the  Masonic  sys- 
tem we  find  a  predominance  of  odd  numbers : 
and  while  three,  five,  seven,  nine,  fifteen,  and 
twenty-eeven,  are  all-important  symbols^  we 
seldom  find  a  reference  to  two.  four,  six^  eight, 
or  ten.  Hie  odd  number  ot  the  stairs  waa 
therefore  intended  to  symbolise  the  idea  of 
perfection,  to  which  it  was  the  object  of  the 
aspirant  to  attain. 

As  to  the  particular  number  of  the  stairs, 
this  has  varied  at  different  periods.  Tracinj^ 
boards  of  the  last  century  have  been  found,  m 
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which  oolyfioe  steps  are  delmeated,  and  others 
in  which  tney  amount  to  seven.'  The  Ptes- 
tonian  lectures,  used  in  England  in  the  b^in- 
ning  of  tins  century,  gave  iSe  whole  number  as 
thirty-eight,  dividing  them  into  series  of  one, 
three,  five,  seven,  nine,  and  eleven.  The  error 
of  fn».lring  an  even  number,  which  was  a  vio- 
lation of  l^e  Pythagorean  principle  of  odd 
numbers  as  the  symbol  of  perfection,  was  cor- 
rected in  the  Hemming  lectures,  aoopted  at 
the  union  of  the  two  Grand  Lodges  of  Emgland, 
by  striking  out  the  eleven,  which  was  also  ob- 
jectionable as  receiving  a  sectarian  explana- 
tion. In  this  coimtry  the  nimiber  was  still 
further  reduced  to  fifteen,  divided  into  three 
series  of  three,  five,  and  eeoen.  I  shall  adopt 
this  American  division  in  explaining  the  S3rm- 
bolism;  although,  after  all,  the  particular 
number  of  the  steps,  or  the  peculiar  method  of 
their  division  into  series,  will  not  in  any  way 
affect  the  general  symbolism  of  the  whole 
le^id. 

The  candidate,  then,  in  the  Second  Degree  of 
Masonry,  represents  a  man  starting  f(»rth  on 
the  journey  of  life,  with  the  great  task  before 
him  of  self-improvement.  For  the  faithful 
performance  of  this  task^  a  reward  is  prom- 
ised, which  reward  consists  in  the  develop- 
ment of  all  his  intellectual  faculties,  the  moral 
and  spiritual  elevation  of  his  character,  and 
the  acquisition  of  truth  and  knowledge.  Now. 
,the  attainment  of  this  moral  and  intellectual 
condition  supposes  an  elevation  of  character, 
an  ascent  from  a  lower  to  a  higher  life,  and  a 
passage  of  toil  and  difficulty,  through  rudi- 
mentary  instruction,  to  the  full  frmtion  of 
wisdom.  This  is  therefore^  beautifully  sym- 
bolised by  the  windine  stairs,  at  whose  foot 
the  aspirant  stands  ready  to  climb  the  toilsome 
steep,  while  at  its  top  is  placed  ''that  hiero- 
glyphic bright  which  none  out  Craftsmen  ever 
saw,"  as  the  emblem  of  Divine  truth.  And 
hence  a  distinguished  writer  has  said  thfit 
''these  steps,  Hke  all  the  Masonic  symbols,  are 
illustrative  of  discipline  and  doctnne,  as  well 
as  of  natural,  mathematical,  and  metaphysical 
science,  and  open  to  us  an  extensive  range  of 
moral  and  ^)eculative  inouiry." 

The  candidate,  incited  by  the  love  of  virtue 
and  the  desire  of  knowled^,  and  withal  e&fier 
for  the  reward  of  truth  which  is  set  before  him, 
be^ns  at  once  the  toilsome  ascent.  At  each 
division  he  pauses  to  gather  instruction  from 
the  symbolism  which  these  divisions  present 
to  his  attention. 

At  the  first  pause  which  he  makes  he  is  in- 
structed in  the  peculiar  organization  of  the 
order  of  which  he  has  become  a  disciple.  But 
the  information  here  given,  if  taken  in  its 
naked,  literal  sense,  is  barren,  and  imworthy  of 
his  labor.  The  rank  of  the  officers  who  gov- 
ern, and  the  names  of  the  degrees  which  con- 
stitute the  Institution,  can  give  him  no  knowl- 
edge which  he  has  not  before  possessed.  We 
must  look  therefore  to  the  symbolic  meaning 
of  these  allusions  for  any  value  which  may  be 
attached  to  this  part  of  the  ceremony. 

The  reference  to  the  organization  of  the 
Masonic  Institution  is  intended  to  remind  the 


aspirant  of  the  union  of  men  in  society,  and 
the  development  of  the  social  state  out  of  the 
state  of  nature.  He  is  thus  reminded,  in  the 
very  outset  of  his  journey,  of  the  blessingB 
which  arise  from  dvih'zation,  and  of  the  fruits 
of  virtue  and  knowledge  which  are  derived 
from  that  condition.  Masonry  itself  is  the 
result  of  civilization:  while,  in  grateful  return, 
it  has  been  one  of  the  most  important  means 
of  extending  that  condition  of  mankind. 

All  the  monuments  of  antiouity  that  the 
ravages  of  time  have  left,  comoine  to  prove 
that  man  had  no  sooner  emerged  from  the  sav- 
age into  the  social  state,  than  he  commenced 
the  organization  of  religious  mysteries,  and 
the  separation,  by  a  sort  of  Divine  instinct,  d 
the  sacred  from  the  profane.  Then  came  the 
invoition  of  architecture  as  a  means  of  provid- 
ing convenient  dwellings  and  necessary  shelter 
from  the  inclemencies  and  vicissitudes  of  the 
seasons,  with  all  the  mechanical  arts  connect- 
ed with  it;  and  lastly,  geometry,  as  a  neces- 
sary science  to  enable  the  cultivators  of  land  to 
measure  and  designate  the  Umits  of  their  pos- 
sessions. All  these  are  claimed  as  peculiar 
characteristics  of  Speculative  Masonry^  which 
may  be  considered  as  the  type  of  civilization, 
the  former  bearing  the  same  relation  to  the 
profane  world  as  t£e  latter  does  to  the  savage 
state.  Hence  we  at  once  see  the  fitness  of 
the  sjrmbolism  which  commences  the  aspi- 
rant's upward  progress  in  the  cultivation  of 
knowledge  and  the  search  after  truth,  by  re- 
calling to  his  mind  the  condition  of  civilizsr 
tion  and  the  social  union  of  mankind  as  nec- 
essary preparations  for  the  attainment  of  these 
objects.  In  the  allusions  to  the  officers  of  a 
Lodge,  and  the  de^'ees  of  Masonry  as  expkoiar 
tory  of  the  organization  of  our  own  society, 
we  clothe  in  our  symbolic  language  the  history 
of  the  organization  of  society. 

Advancing  in  his  progress,  the  candidate  is 
invited  to  contemplate  another  series]  of  in- 
structions. The  human  senses,  as  the  appro- 
priate channels  through  which  we  receive  aJl 
our  ideas  of  perception,  and  which,  therefore, 
constitute  the  most  important  sources  of  our 
knowledge,  are  here  referred  to  as  a  symbol  of 
intellectual  cultivation.  Architecture,  as  the 
most  important  of  the  arts  which  conduce  to 
the  comfort  of  mankind,  is  also  aJluded  to 
here,  not  simply  because  it  is  so  closely  con- 
nected with  the  operative  institution  of  Mar 
sonry,  but  also  as  the  type  of  all  the  other  use- 
ful arts.  In  his  second  pause,  in  the  ascent 
of  the  winding  stairs,  the  aspirant  is  therefore 
reminded  of  the  necessity  of  cultivating  prac- 
tical knowledge. 

So  far.  then,  the  instructions  he  has  re- 
ceived relate  to  his  own  condition  in  society  as 
a  member  of  the  great  social  compact,  and  to 
his  means  of  becoming,  by  a  knowledi^  of  the 
arts  ci  practical  life,  a  necessary  and  useful 
member  of  that  society. 

But  his  motto  will  be,  "Excelsicxr."  Still 
must  he  go  onward  and  forward.  The  stair 
is  still  before  him;  its  summit  is  not  yet 
reached,  and  still  f inrther  treasures  of  wisdom 
are  to  be  soui^t  for,  or  the  rewacd  ?nll  not  be 
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gained,  nor  the  middle  chamber^  ihe  abiding- 
pkoe  of  truth,  be  reached 

In  his  third  pause,  he  therefore  anivee  at 
that  point  in  which  the  whole  circle  of  human 
Bcienoe  is  to  be  explained.  63rmbol8,  we  know, 
are  in  themselTee  azbitrary  and  of  conven- 
tional signification,  and  the  complete  circle  of 
human  science  might  have  been  as  well  sym- 
bolised by  any  other  sign  or  series  of  doctrmes 
as  by  the  seven  liberal  arts  and  sciences.  But 
Masonry  is  an  institution  of  the  olden  time; 
and  this  selection  of  the  liberal  arts  and  sci- 
ences aa  a  symbol  of  the  completion  of  human 
learning  is  one  of  the  most  pregnant  evidences 
that  we  have  of  its  antiquity. 

In  the  seventh  century,  and  for  a  lon^  time 
af  terwazd,  the  circle  of  instruction  to  which  all 
the  learning  of  the  most  eminent  schools  and 
most  distinguished  philosophers  was  confined, 
was  limited  to  what  were  then  called  the  Ub- 
eral  arts  and  sciences,  and  consisted  of  two 
branches^  the  trivium  and  the  quadrivium. 
The  trivvum  included  grammar,  rhetoric,  and 
logic;  the  quadrivium  oompr^ended  arith- 
metic, geometry,  music,  and  astronomy. 

''Tnese  seven  heads,"  says  Enfield,  "were 
supposed  to  include  universal  knowledge.  He 
who  was  master  of  these  was  thought  to  have 
no  need  of  a  preceptor  to  explain  any  books  or 
to  solve  any  questions  which  lay  within  the 
compass  of  numan  reason,  the  Imowledge  of 
the  trivium  having  furnished  him  with  the  key 
to  all  language,  and  that  of  the  quadrivium 
having  opened  to  him  the  secret  laws  of  na- 
ture." 

At  a  period,  sa^  the  same  writer,  when  few 
were  instructed  m  the  frustum,  ana  very  few 
studied  the  quadrivium,  to  be  master  of  both 
was  sufficient  to  complete  the  character  of  a 
philosopher.  The  propriety,  therefore,  of 
adopting  the  seven  liberal  arts  and  sciences  as 
a  symbol  of  the  completion  of  human  leamins 
is  apparent.  The  candidate,  having  reached 
this  point,  is  now  supp>08ed  to  have  accpm- 

glished  the  task  upon  which  he  had  entered — 
e  has  reached  the  last  step,  and  is  now  ready 
to  receive  the  full  fruition  of  human  learning. 
So  far,  then,  we  are  able  to  comprehend  the 
true  symbolism  of  the  winding;  stairs.  They 
represent  the  progress  of  an  mquirin^  mind 
with  the  toils  and  labors  of  intellectual 
cultivation  and  study,  and  the  preparatory 
acquisition  of  all  human  science,  as  a  prelim- 
in&ry  step  to  the  attainment  of  Divine  truth, 
which,  it  must  be  remembered,  is  always 
symbolised  in  Masonry  by  the  Word. 

Here  let  me  a^ain  alluae  to  the  symbolism 
of  numbers,  which  is  for  the  first  time  pre- 
sented to  the  consideration  of  the  Masonic 
student  in  the  legend  of  the  winding  stairs. 
The  theor>[  of  numbers  as  the  sjrmbols  of  cer- 
tain qualities  was  originally  borrowed  by  the 
Masons  from  the  school  of  Pythagoras.  It 
will  be  impossible,  however,  to  develop  this 
doctrine,  in  its  entire  extent,  in  the  present 
article,  for  the  numeral  symbolism  of  Ma- 
sonry would  itself  constitute  materials  for  an 
ample  essay.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  advert 
to  the  fact,  that  the  total  number  of  the  steps. 


amounting  in  all  to  Jifteen  in  the  American 
system,  is  a  significant  symbol  For  fifteen 
was  a  sacred  number  among  the  Orientals, 
because  the  letters  of  the  holy  name  JAH, 
iT,  were,  in  their  numerical  value,  equiva- 
lent to  nfteen;  and  hence  a  figure  in  which 
the  nine  digits  were  so  disposed  as  to  make 
fifteen  either  way  when  added  together  per- 
pendicularly,  honsontally,  or  diagonally,  con- 
stituted one  of  their  most  sacred  talismans. 
The  fifteen  steps  in  the  winding  stairs  are 
therefore  symbolic  of  the  name  of  God. 

But  we  are  not  yet  done.  It  wfll  be  re- 
membered that  a  reward  was  promised  for 
all  this  toilsome  ascent  of  the  wmding  stairs. 
Now,  what  are  the  Wages  of  a  Speculative 
Mason?  Not  money,  nor  com,  nor  wine,  nor 
oil.  An  these  are  but  symbols.  His  wa^ 
are  Truth,  or  that  approximation  to  it  which 
will  be  most  appropriate  to  the  degree  into 
which  he  has  been  initiated.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful,  but  at  the  same  time  most 
abstruse,  doctrines  of  the  science  of  Masonic 
symbolian  that  the  Mason  is  ever  to  be  in 
search  of  truth,  but  is  never  to  find  it.  This 
Divine  truth,  the  object  of  all  his  labors,  is 
symbolized  by  the  Word,  for  which  we  all 
know  he  can  only  obtain  a  nd}alitute;  and  this 
is  intended  to  teach  the  humiliating  but 
necessary  lesson  that  the  knowledge  oi  the 
nature  of  God  and  of  man's  relation  to  hbn, 
which  knowledge  constitutes  Divine  truth, 
can  never  be  acquired  in  this  Ufe.  It  is  only 
when  the  portals  of  the  grave  open  to  us,  and 
give  us  an  entrance  into  a  more  perfect  life, 
that  this  knowledge  is  to  be  attained.  "  EUip- 
py  is  the  man,"  says  the  father  of  lyric  poetry, 
'Vho  descends  beneath  the  hollow  earth, 
having  beheld  these  mysteries:  he  knows  the 
end,  he  knows  the  origm  of  Ufe." 

The  middle  chamber  is  therefore  symbolic 
of  this  life,  where  the  symbol  only  of  the 
Word  can  be  given,  where  the  truth  is  to  be 
reached  by  approximation  only,  and  yet 
where  we  are  to  team  that  that  truth  will  con- 
sist in  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  G.  A.  O.  T. 
U.  This  is  the  reward  of  the  inquiring  Ma- 
son; in  this  consist  the  wages  of  a  FeUow- 
Craft :  he  is  directed  to  the  truth,  but  must 
travel  farther  and  ascend  still  higher  to  attain 
it.     , 

It  is,  then,  aa  a  symbol,  and  a  symbol  only, 
that  we  must  study  this  beautiful  legend  of 
the  winding  stairs.  If  we  attempt  to  adopt 
it  as  an  historical  fact,  the  absurdity  of  its  ae- 
tails  stares  us  in  the  face,  and  wise  men  will 
wonder  at  our  credulity.  Its  inventors  had 
no  desire  thus  to  impose  upon  our  foUy;  but 
offering  it  to  us  as  a  great  pnilosophical  myth, 
they  did  not  for  a  moment  suppose  that  we 
would  pass  over  its  si^lime  moral  teachings 
to  accept  the  allegory  as  an  historical  narrative 
without  meaning,  and  wholly  irreconcilable 
with  the  records  of  Scripture,  and  opposed  by 
all  the  principles  of  probabiuty.  TV>  suppose 
that  ei^ty  thousana  craftsmen  were  weekbr 
paid  in  the  narrow  precincts  of  the  Tem{ue 
chambers,  is  simply  to  suppose  an  absurdity. 
But  to  believe  that  all  this  pictorial  repre- 
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sentation  of  an  ascent  by  a  winding  staircase 
to  the  place  where  the  wages  of  labor  were  to 
be  received,  was  an  allegory  to  t«ich  us  the 
ascent  of  me  mind  from  igDoranoe,  through 
all  the  toils  of  study  and  the  difficulties  of  od- 
taining  knowledge,  receiving  h&ce  a  little  and 
there  a  little,  acShng  something  to  the  stock 
of  our  ideas  at  each  step,  until,  in  the  middle 
chamber  of  life — ^in  the  full  fruition  of  man- 
hood— ^the  re^^wrd  is  attained,  and  the  puri- 
fied and  elevated  intellect  is  invested  with 
the  reward  in  the  direction  how  to  seek  God 
and  God's  truth;  to  believe  this,  is  to  believe 
and  to  know  the  true  design  oi  Speculative 
Masonry,  the  only  demgn  which  makes  it 
worthy  of  a  ^pood  or  a  wise  man's  study. 

Its  histoncal  details  are  barren,  but  its 
symbols  and  allegories  are  fertile  with  in- 
struction. 

Wind)  Mason's.  Among  the  Masonic 
tests  of  the  last  century  was  the  question, 
''How  blows  a  Mason's  wind?"  and  the  an- 
swer was,  "Due  east  and  west."  Browne 
gives  the  question  and  answer  more  in  ex* 
(eiMo,  and  assigns  the  explanation  as  follows: 

"Mow  blows  the  wind  in  Masonry? 

"Favorable  due  east  and  west. 

"To  what  purpose? 

"To  call  men  to,  at,  and  from  their  labor. 

"What  does  it  further  allude  to? 

"To  those  miraculous  winds  which  poved 
so  essential  in  working  the  happy  deliver- 
ance of  the  children  of  Israel  from  their 
Effimtian  bonda^,  and  proved  the  overthrow 
of  Pnaraoh  and  allhis  host  when  he  attempted 
to  foUow  them." 

Krause  very  correctly  thinks  that  the  fun- 
damental idea  of  ^the  Masonic  wind  blowing 
from  the  east  is  to  be  found  in  the  belief  m 
tjie  Middle  Ages  that  all  good  things,  such  as 

fiUlosophy  and  religion,  came  from  the  East. 
n  the  G^man  rituaJ  oi  The  Three  Sts.  John's 
Degrees  of  the  Mother  Lodge  qf  the  Three  GlobeSf 
the  idea  is  expressed  a  little  differently.  The 
Catechism  is  as  follows: 

"Whence  comes  the  wind? 

"Fh>m  the  east  towards  the  west,  and  from 
the  south  towards  the  north,  andf  from  the 
north  towMxls  the  south,  the  east,  and  the 
west. 

"What  weather  brings  it? 

"Variable,  hail  and  storm,  and  calm  and 
pleasant  weather." 

The  explanation  given  is  that  these  chang- 
ing winds  ^ymbolise  the  changing  progress  ot 
man's  life  m  his  pursuit  of  mowledge — ^now 
clear  and  full  of  hope,  now  dark  with  storms. 
Bode's  hypothesis  that  these  variable  winds 
of  Masonry  were  intended  to  refer  to  the 
changes  of  the  condition  of  the  Roman  Church 
under  Rngliah  monarchs,  from  Henry  VIII. 
to  James  II.,  and  thus  to  connect  the  sym- 
bolism with  the  Stuart  Masomj,  is  wholly 
untenable,  as  the  symbol  is  not  found  in  any 
of  the  high  decrees.  It  is  not  recognised  in 
the  French,  and  is  obsolete  in  the  York  Rite. 

Window*  A  piece  of  furniture  in  the  Mark 
De^pree.  It  is  a  mere  symbol,  having  no  f  oun- 
datioQ  in  truth,  as  there  was  no  such  appeoi- 


dage  to  the  Temple.  It  is  simply  intended  to 
represent  the  plaoe  where  the  workman  re- 
ceived his  wages,  Qjrmbolio  of  the  reward 
earned  by  labor. 

Wine*  One  of  the  elements  of  Masonic 
consecration,  and,  as  a  symbol  of  the  inward 
refreshment  of  a  good  'conscience,  is  intended, 
under  the  name  m  the  "wine  of  refreshment,'' 
to  remind  us  of  the  eternal  rdPreshments 
which  the  good  are  to  receive  in  the  future 
life  for  the  faithful  performance  c^  duty  in 
the  present. 

mugs  €i  the  Cheniliim.  Bitended. 
The  candidate  in  the  degree  of  Royal  Master 
of  the  American  Rite  is  said  to  be  received, 
"beneath  the  extended  wings  of  the  cheru- 
bim." The  expression  is  derived  from  the 
passage  in  the  1st  Book  of  Kings  (vi.  27), 
which  describes  the  setting  of  "the  cherubim 
within  the  iimer  house."  Practically,  tliere 
is  an  anachronism  in  the  reference  to  the 
cherubim  in  this  degree.  In  the  older  and 
purer  ritual,  the  ceremonies  are  supposed  to 
take  place  m  the  council-chamber  or  private 
apartment  of  King  Solomon,  where,  of  course, 
tnere  were  no  cherubim.  And  even  in  some 
more  modem  rituals,  where  a  part  of  the  cere- 
mony referred  to  in  the  tradition  is  said  to 
have  occurred  in  the  holy  of  holies,  that  part 
of  the  Temple  was  at  that  time  unfinished,  ajod 
the  cherubun  had  not  yet  been  placed  tnere. 
But  sjrmbolically  the  reference  to  the  cheru- 
bim in  this  degree,  which  represents  a  searcher 
for  truth,  is  not  oDJectionaole.  For  althou^ 
there  is  a  ^reat  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  their 
exact  signification,  yet  there  is  a  very  general 
agreement  that,  under  some  one  manifesta- 
tion or  another,  they  allude  to  and  symbolise 
the  trotectingand  overshadowing  power  of 
the  Deitv.  When,  therefore,  the  initiate  is 
received  oeneath  the  extended  wings  oftheeheru- 
him,  we  are  taught  by  this  i^ymbolism  how 
appropriate  it  is,  that  he  who  comes  to  ai^ 
and  to  seek  Truth,  i^ymbolixed  by  the  Thie 
Word,  should  befipn  by  placing  himself  under 
the  protection  of  that  Divine  Power  who 
alone  is'Tnith,  and  from  whom  alone  truth  can 
be  obtained. 

Wlsconsiiu  In  January,  1843,  F^ree^ 
masonry  was  introduced  into  Wisconsin  by 
the  establishment  of  Mineral  Point  Lodge 
at  Mineral  Point,  Melody  Lodge  at  Platte- 
viUe,  and  Milwaukee  Lodge  at  Milwaukee, 
all  under  the  authority  of  the  Grand  Lodge 
of  Missouri.  December  18,  1843,  delegates 
from  these  three  Lodges  assembled  in  con- 
vention at  Madison,  and  omnised  the  Grand 
Lodfle  of  Wisconsin,  Rev.  fi.  T.  Eavanaugh. 
the  Master  of  Melody  Lodge,  bemg  elected 
Grand  Master. 

The  Grand  Chapter  was  established  Feb* 
ruary  13. 1850,  and  Dwii^t  F.  Lawton  elected 
Grand  High  Fnest. 

The  Grand  CouncQ  of  Royal  and  Select 
Masters  was  organized  in  ISo?,  and  James 
Collins  elected  C&and  Master. 

The  Grand  Commander  was  ornnised 
October  20,  1859,  and  Heniy  L.  nimer 
elected  Grand  Commander. 
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Wisdom*  In  Ancient  Craffe  Masonry, 
wisdom  18  symbolised  by  the  East,  the  place 
of  light,  bemg  repreeented  by  the  inDar  that 
there  supports  the  Lodse  and  by  the  Wor- 
shipful Master.  It  is  also  referred  to  King 
Solomon,  the  symbolical  founder  of  the  Or- 
der. In  Masonic  architecture  the  Ionic 
column,  distinguished  for  the  skill  in  its  con- 
struction, as  it  combines  the  beauty  of  the 
Corinthian  and  the  strength  of  the  DoriCy  is 
adopted  as  the  representative  of  wisdom. 

^ng  Solomon  nas  been  adopted  in  Specu* 
lative  Masonry  as  the  type  or  representa- 
tiye  of  wisdom,  in  accordance  with  the  char- 
acter which  has  been  given  to  him  in  the 
1st  Book  of  Kings  (iv.  30-32):  ^'Solomon's 
wisdom  excelled  the  wisdom  of  all  the  chil- 
dren of  the  east  country,  and  aU  the  wisdom 
of  Egypt.  For  he  was  wiser  than  all  men: 
than  jEithan  the  Esrahite,  and  Heman  ana 
Chalcol  and  Darda,  the  sons  of  Mahol;  and 
his  fame  was  in  all  the  nations  round  about/' 

In  all  the  Oriental  philosophies  a  con* 

Eicuous  place  has  been  given  to  wisdom. 
the  booK  called  the  Wisdom  ofSoUmum  (vii., 
7,  8),  but  supposed  to  be  the  production  of  a 
Hellenistic  Jew,  it  is  said:  ''I  called  upon 
God,  and  the  cfpirit  of  wisdom  came  to  me.  I 
preferred  her  before  sceptres  and  thrones, 
and  esteemed  riches  nothing  in  comparison 
of  her."  And  farther  on  in  the  same  book 
(vii.,  25-27)  she  is  described  as  ''the  breath 
of  tne  power  of  God,  and  a  pure  influence 
[emanation]  flowing  from  the  glory  of  the  Al- 
mi^ty,  .  .  .  the  orightness  of  the  Tever- 
lasting  light,  the  unspotted  mirror  of  the 
power  of  God,  and  the  image  of  his  good- 
ness." 

The  Eabbalists  made  Choekma^  msSHy 
or  Wisdom,  the  second  of  the  ten  Scphiroth. 
placing  it  next  to  the  Crown.  They  called 
it  a  male  potency,  and  the  third  of  the  S^hi- 
roth,  Binahj  H^^,  or  Intelligence,  feniale. 
These  two  Sephuoth,  with  Keter,  VD,  or 
the  Crown,  formed  the  first  triad,  and  their 
union  produced  the  Irdelleciual  World. 

The  Gnostics  also  had  their  doctrine  of 
Wisdom,  whom  the>[  called  AchamoOi,  They 
said  she  was  feminine;  styled  her  Mother, 
and  said  that  she  produced  all  things  through 
the  Father. 

The  Oriental  doctrine  of  Wisdom  was,  that 
it  b  a  Divine  Power  standing  between  the 
Creator  and  the  creation,  and  acting  as  His 
a^t.  ''The  Lord,"  savs  Solomon  (proverbs 
iii.  10),  "bv  wisdom  hath  founded  the  earth." 
Hence  wisdom,  in  this  philosophy,  answers  to 
the  idea  of  a  vivifvins  spirit  broodins  over 
and  impregnating  tne  dements  of  the  chaotic 
world.  In  short,  the  world  is  but  the  out- 
ward manifestation  of  the  spirit  of  wisdom. 

This  idea,  so  universallv  diffused  through- 
out the  East,  is  said  to  have  been  adopted 
into  the  secret  doctrine  of  the  Templars,  who 
are  supposed  to  have  borrowed  much  from 
the  Basilideans,  the  Manicheans,  and  the 
Gnostics.  From  them  it  easily  passed  over 
to  the  high  degrees  of  Masonry,  which  were 
founded  on  the  Templar  theory.    Hencei  in 


the  great  decoration  of  the  Thirt^r-third  De- 
gree of  the  Scottish  Rite,  the  points  of  Um 
triple  triangle  are  inscribed  with  the  letters 
S.A.P J  j; J«r.T.I.A.,  or  Wisdom. 

It  is  not  difficult  now  to  see  how  this  word 
Wiadom  came  to  take  so  prominent  a  part 
in  the  symbolism  of  Ancient  Masonry,  and 
how  it  was  expressly  appropriated  to  King 
Solomon.  As  wisdom^  m  the  philosophy  <» 
the  East,  was  the  creative  energy — ^the  archi- 
tect, so  to  speak,  of  the  world,  as  the  emana- 
tion of  the  Suprone  Architect — so  Solomon 
was  the  architect  of  the  Temple,  the  symbol 
of  the  world.  He  was  to  the  typical  world 
or  temple  what  wisdom  was  to  the  great  worid 
of  the  creation.  Hence  wisdom  is  appropri- 
ately referred  to  him  and  to  the  Master  of  the 
Lodfle,  who  is  the  representative  of  Solomon. 
Wisdom  is  always  placed  in  the  east  of  the 
Lodge,  because  thence  emanate  all  li^t,  and 
knowledse,  and  truth. 

WIthomwal  <tf  Petition.  It  is  a  law  of 
Masonry  in  America  that  a  petition  for  initiar 
tion  having  been  once  presented  to  a  Lodge* 
cannot  be  withdrawn.  It  must  be  subjectea 
to  a  ballot.  It  must  be  submitted  to  the 
action  of  the  Lodge.  The  rule  is  founded  on 
prudential  reasons.  The  candidate  having 
submitted  his  character  for  inspection,  the  in- 
spection must  be  made.  It  is  not  for  the 
interests  of  Masonry  (the  only  thing  to  be 
considered^  that,  on  the  proroect  of  an  un- 
favorable jud^ent,  he  should  be  permitted 
to  decline  the  inspection,  and  have  tne  oppor- 
tunity of  applying  to  another  Lodge,  wnere 
carelessness  or  i^orance  might  I^a  to  his 
acceptance.  Initiation  is  not  like  an  article 
of  merchandise  sold  by  rival  dealers  and  to 
be  purchased,  after  repeated  trials,  from  the 
most  accommodating  seller. 

Witnesses.    See  TriaU. 

Woellner»  lohann  Clulstopli  Ton*  A 
distinguished  Prussian  statesman,  and  equal- 
ly disUnf^uished  as  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Rosicrucian  Order  in  Germany,  and  the  Rite 
of  Strict  Observance,  to  whoee  advancement 
he  lent  all  the  influence  of  hb  political  posi- 
tion. He  was  bom  at  Dobnts,  Mav  19, 
1732.  He  studied  theology  in  the  orthodox 
church,  and  in  1750  was  appointed  a  preacher 
near  Berlin,  and  afterward  a  Canon  at  Hal- 
berstadt.  In  1786,  King  William  m.,  of 
Prussia,  appointed  him  privy  councilor  of 
finance,  an  i4)pointment  supposed  to  have 
been  inade  as  a  concession  to  the  Rite  of 
Strict  Observance,  of  which  Woellner  was  a 
Provincial  Grand  Master,  his  Order  name 
being  EqueB  d  cvibo.  In  1788  he  became  Min- 
ister of  State,  and  was  put  at  the  head  cf 
ecclesiastical  affairs.  No  Mason  in  Germany 
labored  more  assiduously  in  the  cause  of  the 
Order  and  in  active  defense  of  the  Rite  of 
Strict  Observance,  and  hence  he  had  many 
enemies  as  well  as  friends.^  On  the  demise  of 
King  William,  he  was  dismissed  from  his  polit- 
ical appointments,  and  retired  to  his  estate  at 
Groesnes,  where  he  died  September  11, 1800. 

Wolf.  In  the  Eigvptian  mysteries,  the 
candidate  represented  a  wolf  and  vote  a 
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woWb  akin,  because 'Osiris  onoe  aasumed  the 
f onn  of  that  animal  in  his  contests  with  IV* 
phon.  In  the  Greek  mythology,  the  wolf  was 
consecrated  to  Apollo,  or  the  sun,  because  of 
the  connection  between  luke,  light,  and  IvkoBf 
a  wolf.  In  French,  wolf  is  Unwe,  and  hence 
the  word  louoeteaUf  signifying  the  son  of  a 
Mason.     (See  Lewis  No,  S,) 

Wolfenbttttc^  Congress  of.  A  dtv  of 
Lower  Siucony,  in  the  principality  of  Wotten- 
btkttel,  and  formerly  a  possession  of  the  Duke 
of  Brunswick.  In  177o  Ferdinand,  Duke  of 
Brunswick,  convoked  a  Masonic  Congress 
there,  with  a  view  of  reforming  the  organisar 
tion  of  the  Order.  Its  results,  after  a  session 
of  five  weeks,  were  a  union  of  the  Swedish 
and  German  Masons,  which  lasted  only  for  a 
brief  period,  and  the  preparation  for  a  future 
meetmg  at  Wilhehnsbad. 

Wolfgang,  Albert,  Prlnee  ef  lippe 
SehAumbcig.  Bom  in  1609.  died  in  1748. 
One  of  the  Masonic  circle  whom  Frederick 
the  Great  favored  and  sought  at  times  to 
meet. 

Woman.  The  law  which  excludes  women 
from  initiation  into  Masonry  is  not  contained 
in  the  precise  words  in  any  of  the  Old  Con* 
stitutions,  althou^  it  is  continually  implied, 
as  when  it  is  said  m  the  Lansdowne  MS.  (cir- 
ca 1560)  that  the  Apprentice  must  be  ''of 
limbs  whole,  as  a  man  ought  to  be."  and  that 
he  must  be  "no  bondsman."  All  the  regu- 
lations also  refer  to  men  only,  and  many  of 
them  would  be  wholly  inapplicable  to  women. 
But  in  the  Charges  compiled  by  Anderson  and 
DesagulierS}  and  published  in  1723,  the  word 
"woman"  is  for  the  first  time  introduced, 
and  the  law  is  made  explicit.  Thus  it  is  said 
that  "the  persons  admitted  members  of  a 
Lodffe  must  be  good  and  true  men,  ....  no 
bondmen,  no  iooman,"etc.  (ConBtUuHons, 
1723,  p.  51.) 

Perhaps  the  beet  reason  that  can  be  as- 
signed for  the  exclusion  of  women  from  our 
Lodges  win  be  found  in  the  character  of 
our  organisation  as  a  mystic  society.  Speo- 
ulative  Freemasonry  is  only  an  application 
of  the  art  of  Operative  Masonry  to  purposes 
of  morality  and  science.  The  Operative 
branch  of  our  Institution  was  the  forerunner 
and  origin  of  the  Speculative.  Now,  as  we 
admit  of  no  innovations  or  changes  in  our 
customs.  Speculative  Masonry  retains,  and 
is  governed  by,  all  the  rules  and  r^ulations 
that  existed  in  and  controlled  its  O^perative 
prototype.  Hence,  as  in  this  latter  art  onlv 
hale  and  hearty  men,  in  possession  of  aU 
their  limbs  and  members,  so  that  they  mi^^t 
endure  the  fatigues  of  labor,  were  employed, 
so  in  the  former  the  rule  still  holds,  of  exchid- 
ing  all  who  are  not  in  the  possession  of  these 
prerequisite  qualifications.  Woman  is  not 
permitted  to  participate  in  our  rites  and 
oeremonies,  not  because  we  deem  her  un- 
worthv  or  unfaithfid,  or  incapable,  as  hss 
been  foolishly  supposed,  of  keeping  a  secreti 
but  because,  on  our  entrance  into  the  Order, 
we  found  certain  regulations  whidi  pjre- 
jflrib^  that  oolly  men  flnpahlo  of  endiuing 
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the  labor,  or  of  fulfilling  the  duties  of  Oper- 
ative Masons,  could  be  admitted.  Tnese 
regulations  we  have  solenmly  promised  never 
to  alter;  nor  could  they  be  changed,  without 
an  entire  disormnisation  of  the  mote  system 
of  Speculative  Masoniy. 

Wood-Cutters,  Order  ui.    See  Fendewn. 

Woodford  Manuscript*  A  manuscript 
formerly  in  the  possession  of  one  of  Enfdana's 
most  esteemed  Masons,  Rev.  A.  F.  A.  Wood- 
ford, editor  of  Kenninas  CydapcBdia  of  Free- 
masonry ^  of  700  pages,  ijondon.  Bro.  Hughan 
says  it  is  ahnost  a  verbatim  copy  ofthe 
Cooke  MSS.  The  indorsement  upon  it  reads, 
"This  is  a  very  ancient  record  of  Masonry, 
which  WBS  oopsred  for  me  by  Wm.  Reid,  Secre- 
tary to  the  Cfrand  Lodge,  1728."  It  formerly 
belonged  to  Mr.  Williun  Cowper.  derk  to  the 
Parliament,  and  is  now  in  the  liorary  of  the 
Quatuor  Coronati  Lodge,  No.  2076,  London^ 
England. 

woog.  Call  Chrlstlaii*  Bom  at  Dresden 
in  1713,  and  died  at  Ldpeio,  April  24, 1771. 
Mossdorf  says  that  he  was,  in  1740,  a  resident 
of  London,  and  that  there  he  was  initiated 
into  Ancient  Graft  Masonry,  and  also  into  the 
Scottish  degree  of  Knight  of  St.  Andrew.  In 
1749,  he  pubUshed  a  Latin  work  entitled 
Preso^erorum  et  Diaeonorum  Achaim  de  Mar- 
tyrio  Saneti  Andrea  ApoeioU,  BjriMa  Bneyo* 
lica,  in  which  he  refers  to  the  Preemasons  (p. 
32)  in  the  following  language:  "Unicum 
adhuc  addo,  esse  inter  oementarioe,  seu  lapi* 
cidas  liberos,  (qui  Franco  muratoriorum  Frano' 
Masons  nomine  oonamuniter  insigniuntur  qui- 
que  rotunda  quadratis  miscere  dicuntur,) 
quosdam  qui  S.  Andrea  memoriam  summa 
veneratione  recolant.  Ad  minimum,  si  scrip- 
tis,  qu»  detecta  eonim  mysteria  et  arcana 
reoensent,  fides  non  est  deneganda,  oertum 
erit,  eos  quotunnis  diem  ouoque  Andreas,  ut 
Saneti  Jonannis  diem  solent,  f estum  agere 
atque  oeremoniosum  oelebrare,  eeseque  inter 
eos  sectam  aliquam,  qu»  per  erucem,  quam  in 
pectore  gerant,  in  qua  Sanctus  Andms  funi- 
Dus  alli^tus  hffireat,  &  reliquis  se  destin- 
guunt '' ;  1.  e., "  I  add  only  this,  that  among  the 
Freemasons  (commonly  called  Frano-MagonSt 
who  are  said  to  mingle  circles  with  squares,) 
there  are  certain  ones  who  cherish  the  mem- 
ory of  St.  Andrew  with  sinKular  veneration. 
At  all  events^  if  we  may  creoit  those  writings 
in  which  their  mysteries  and  secrets  are  de- 
tected and  exposed,  it  will  be  evident  that 
th^  are  accustomed  to  keep  annually,  with 
ceremonies,  the  festival  of  St.  Andrew  as  well 
as  that  of  St.  John :  and  that  there  is  a  sect 
among  them  which  distinguish  themselves 
from  the  others  bv  wearing  on  their  breast  the 
cross  on  which  St.  Andrew  was  fastened  by 
cords."  Woog,  in  a  subsequent  nassage,  de- 
fends the  Freemasons  from  the  chai^  made 
by  these  Expositions  that  they  were  irre- 
luious,  but  declares  that  by  him  their  mysteries 
mM  remain  hwried  in  profound  silence — "per 
me  vero  maneant  eorum  mysteria  alto  silentio 
sepulta."  It  is,  apparently;  from  these  pass- 
ages that  Mossaon  draws  nis  conclusions  that 
Woog  was  a  Freemasoni  and  had  received  tbs 
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Soottuh  degree  of  Knight  d  8t.  Andrew. 
Tliey  at  least  prove  tlu^  he  waa  an  early 
friend  of  ^e  Institution. 

WMd.  When  emphatically  used,  the 
expressiony  "the  Word/'  is  in  Masonry  al- 
ways ref ened  to  the  Third  Degeee^  althou^ 
there  must  be  a  word  in  each  dmree.  In  thjs 
latter  and  general  sense,  the  Word  is  called 
by  French  Masons  "la  parole/'  and  by  the 
Germans  "ein  Worterzeichen."  The  use  of  a 
Word  is  of  great  antiquity.  We  find  it  in  the 
ancient  mysteries.  In  those  of  Egypt  it  is 
said  to  have  been  the  Tetragrammaton.  The 
German  Stone-Masons  of  the  Middle  Ages 
had  one,  which,  however,  was  probably  only 
a  password  by  which  the  traveling  Com- 
panion might  make  himself  known  in  nis  pro- 
xessional  wanderings.  Lyon  (Hist,  of  the  L, 
o/  Bdinb.f  p.  22)  shows  that  it  existed,  in  the 
sixteenth  and  subsequent  centuries,  in  the 
Scotch  Lodges,  and  he  says  that  "the  Word 
is  the  only  secret  that  is  ever  alluded  to  in 
the  minutes  of  Mary's  Chapel,  or  in  those  of 
Kilwinning,  Atcheson's  Havexi,  or  Dunblane, 
or  any  other  that  we  have  examined  of  a  date 
prior  to  the  erection  of  the  Grand  Lodge." 
indeed^  he  thinks  that  the  conununication  of 
this  Word  constituted  the  only  ceremony  of 
initiation  practised  in  the  Opmitive  Lodjges. 
At  that  time  there  was  evidently  but  one 
Word  for  all  the  ranks  of  Apprentices.  Crafts- 
men, and  Masters.  He  thmks  that  this  com- 
munication of  the  Mason  Word  to  the  Ap- 
prentices under  oath  constituted  the  germ 
whence  has  rorung  the  Sy^nbolical  Masonry. 
But  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  learned 
and  laborious  investigations  of  Bro.  Lyon 
refer  oiJv  to  the  Lodges  of  Scotland.  There 
IS  no  sufficient  evidence  that  a  more  extensive 
^rstem  of  initiation  did  not  prevail  at  the  same 
tune,  or  even  earlier,  in  England  and  Ger- 
many. Indeed,  Findel  has  shown  that  it  did 
in  the  latter  country;  and  it  is  difficult  to  be- 
lieve that  the^stem,  which  we  know  was  in 
existence  in  1717,  was  a  sudden  development 
out  ol  a  single  Word,  for  which  we  are  indebted 
to  the  inventive  genius  of  those  who  were 
engaged  in  the  revival  at  that  period.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  the  evidence  is  conclusive  that 
everywhere,  and  from  the  earliest  times,  there 
was  a  Word.  This  at  least  is  no  modem 
usage. 

But  it  must  be  admitted  that  this  Word, 
whatever  it  was,  was  at  first  a  mere  mark  ot 
recognition.  '  Yet  it  may  have  had,  and  prob- 
ably did  have,  a  mythical  signification,  and 
had  not  been  altogether  arbitrarily  adopted. 
The  word  given  in  the  Sloane  MS.,  No.  3329, 
which  Bro.  Hughan  places  at  a  date  not 
posterior  to  1700,  is  undoubtedly  a  corrupted 
form  of  that  now  in  use,  and  with  the  si^ufi- 
cation  of  which  we  are  well  acquainted. 
Hence  we  may  conclude  that  the  legend, 
and  the  sjrmbohsm  connected  with  it,  also 
existed  at  the  same  time,  but  only  ih  a  nas- 
cent and  incomplete  form. 

The  modem  development  of  Speculative 
Masonry  into  a  philosophy  has  civen  a  per- 
fected form  to  the  symbolism  of  uie  Word  no 


longer  confined  to  use  as  a  means  of  recogni- 
tion, but  elevated,  in  its  connection  with  the 
l^;end  of  the  Hard  Degree,  to  the  rank  of  a 
symbol. 

So  viewed,  and  by  the  scientific  Mason  it 
is  now  only  so  viewed,  the  Word  beoomeB  the 
mdbol  of  iMvine  Truth,  the  loss  of  which  and 
the  search  for  it  constitute  the  whole  system 
of  Speculative  Masonry.  So  important  is 
this  Word,  that  it  lies  at  the  very  foundation 
of  the  Masonic  edifice.  The  Word  might  be 
changed,  as  miijht  a  grip  or  a  sign,  if  it  were 
lie  to  obtam  the  universal  consent  of  the 
'raft^  and  Masonry  would  still  remain  un- 
impaired. But  were  the  Word  abolished,  or 
released  from  its  intimate  connection  with 
the  Hiramic  legend,  and  with  that  of  the 
Ro^al  Arch,  the  whole  symbolism  of  Specu- 
lative Masonry  would  be  obliterated.  Tlie 
Institution  might  withstand  such  an  inno- 
vation, but  its  history,  its  character,  its  de- 
sign, would  belong  to  a  newer  and  a  totalibr 
different  society.  The  Word  is  what  Der- 
mott  called  the  Royal  Aroh,  "the  manow  of 
Masonry." 

Word)  Lost.    QeeLost  Word. 

Woid»  Mason*  In  the  minutes  and 
documents  of  the  Lodges  of  Scotland  during 
the  sixteenth,  seventeenth,  and  eigjhteenth 
centuries,  the  expression  Mason  word"  is 
constantly  used.  This  continuous  use  would 
indicate  that  but  one  word  was  then  known. 
Nicolai,  in  his  Essay  on  the  Accusations  againSl 
the  Temvlars,  quotes  a  ''small  dictionary 
published  at  the  beginning  of  the  ei^teenth 
century,"  in  which  the  ''Mason's  word"  is 
defined. 

Woid»  Sacred*  A  term  applied  to  the 
chief  or  most  prominent  word  of  a  degree,  to 
indicate  its  peculiarly  sacred  character,  in 
contradistinction  to  a  password,  which  is 
simply  intended  as  a  mode  of  recognition.  It 
is  sometimes  isnorantly  corrupted  into  "se- 
cret word."  Ail  significant  words  in  Masonry 
are  secret.    Only  certain  ones  are  sacred. 

Word,  Signlllcaiit*    See  Signiifi4xmt  Word. 

Wordy  Tme*  Used  in  contradistinction 
to  the  Lost  Word  and  the  SvbstUtUe  Word. 
To  find  it  is  the  object  of  all  Masonic  search 
and  labor.  For  as  the  Lost  Word  is  the  sym- 
bol of  death,  the  True  Word  is  the  symbol  of 
life  eternal.  It  indicates  the  change  that  is 
always  occurrinf^— tmth  after  errori  li|^t 
after  darkness,  hfe  after  death.  Of  all  the 
symbolism  of  Speculative  Masonry,  that  of 
the  True  Word  is  the  most  philosophic  and 
sublime. 

Work*    See  Labor. 

Working-Tools*  In  each  of  the  degrees 
of  Masonry,  certain  implements  of  the  Op&* 
ative  art  are  consecrated  to  the  Speculative 
science,  and  adopted  to  teach  as  i^yn^ls 
lessons  of  morality.  With  these  the  Specu- 
lative Mason  is  taught  to  erect  his  spiritual 
temple,  as  his  Operative  predecessors  with 
the  same  implements  constmcted  their  ma- 
terial temples.  Hence  they  are  called  tbs 
workin^tools  of  the  degree.  They  vary  but 
very  slightly  in  the  different  BiteBy  but  the 
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flame  symbolism  is  preseryed.  The  principal 
workinff-tools  of  the  Operative  art  that  have 
been  adopted  as  avmbola  in  Uie  Speculative 
science,  confined,  however,  to  Ancient  Craft 
Masonry,  and  not  used  in  the  higher  degrees, 
are,  the  twenty^^ouivinch  (;age,  common  gavel, 
square,  level,  plumb,akimt,  compasses,  pencil, 
trowel,  mallet,  pickio,  crow,  and  shoveL  (See 
them  under  their  respective  heads.) 

Woric,  Master  or  the*  An  architect  or 
superintendent  of  the  building  of  an  edifice^ 
Du  Cange  (Cflosaarium)  thus  defines  it:  "  Mi^ 
faster  operis  vel  operarum  yuJgo,  mattre  de 
Fceuvre,  cui  operibus  publids  vacare  incum- 
bit,"  i.  e«,  ''Master  of  the  work  or  of  the 
works,  commonly,  mattre  de  Foeuvre,  one 
whose  duty  it  is  to  attend  to  the  public 
works/'  In  the  Cooke  MS.  (line  529)  it  is 
Bald:  "And  also  he  that  were  most  of  oonny- 
ing  [skill]  schold  be  Kovemour  of  the  werke. 
and  scholde  be  callydf  maister."  In  the  ola 
record  of  the  date  of  Edward  III.,  dted  b;^ 
Anderson  in  his  second  edition  (p.  71),  it  is 
prescribed  'Hhat  Master  Masons,  or  Masters 
of  Work,  shall  be  examined  whether  they  be 
able  of  cunning  to  serve  their  respective 
lords."  The  word  was  in  common  use  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  and  applied  to  the  Architect 
or  Master^uilder  of  an  edifice.  Thus  Edwin 
of  Steinbach,  the  architect  of  the  Cathedral 
of  Strasburg,  is  called  Master  of  the  Work. 
In  the  monasteries  there  was  a  similar  officer, 
who  was,  however,  more  generally  called  the 
OperaritUf  but  sometimes  J/oi^ter  opens. 

Worlanen  at  tlie  Temple*  We  have  no 
historical  book,  except  the  meager  details  in 
the  Books  of  Kings  and  Chronicles,  of  the 
number  or  classification  of  the  workmen  at 
the  Temple  of  Solomon.  The  subject  has, 
however,  afforded  a  fertile  theme  for  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  inventive  genius  of  the  ritualists. 
Although  devoid  of  interest  as  an  historical 
study^  an  acquaintance  with  these  traditions, 
especially  the  English  and  American  ones, 
and  a  comparison  of  them  with  the  Scriptural 
account  and  with  that  siven  by  Jos^hus,  are 
necessary  as  a  part  of  the  education  of  a  Mi^ 
sonic  student.  I  furnish  the  legends,  there- 
fore, simply  as  a  matter  of  curiosity,  without 
the  sli^test  intention  to  vouch  for  their 
authenticity,  at  the  same  time  trusting  that 
the  good  sense  and  common  fairness  of  the 
reader  will  prevent  him  from  including  such 
unauthenticated  matter  in  lectures  usuallv 
given  in  the  Third  Degree  and  often  with 
much  pretense  to  learning. 

In  the  2d  Book  of  Chronicles,  chap,  ii., 
verses  17  and  18,  we  read  as  follows: 

"And  Solomon  numbered  all  the  strangers 
that  were  in  the  land  of  Israel,  after  the  num- 
bering wherewith  David  his  father  had  num- 
bered them:  and  th^  were  found  an  hundred 
and  fifty  tnousand  and  three  thousand  and 
six  hundred. 

"And  he  set  threescore  and  ten  thousand 
of  them  to  be  buffers  of  burdens,  and  four- 
score thousand  to  be  hewers  in  the  moun- 
tain, and  three  thousand  and  six  hundred 
overaeers  to  set  the  people  srwork." 


The  same  numerical  details  are  given  In  the 
second  verse  of  the  same  chapter.  Again,  in 
the  Ist  Book  of  Kings,  chf^.  v.,  verses  13 
and  14,  it  is  said: 

"And  King  Solomon  raised  a  levy  out  of 
all  Israel;  and  the  levy  was  thirty  thousand 
men. 

"And  he  sent  them  to  L^anon,  ten  thou- 
sand a  month  by  courses:  a  month  they  were 
in  Lebanon,  and  two  months  at  home:  and 
Adoniram  was  over  the  levy." 

The  succeeding  verses  make  the  same 
enumeration  of  workmen  as  that  contained  in 
the  Book  of  Chronicles  <;iuoted  above,  with  the 
exception  that,  by  omitting  the  three  hundred 
Harodim,  or  rulers  over  all,  the  number  of 
overseers  is  stated  in  the  Book  of  Kings  to  be 
only  three  thousand  three  hundred. 

With  these  authorities,  and  the  assistance  of 
Masonic  traditions,  Anderson,  in  the  Book  of 
ConMtUiona  (2d  ed.,  p.  11),  constructs  the 
following  table  of  the  Craftsmen  at  the  Tem- 
ple: 

HoTodm,  Princes,  Rulers,  or  Ptovosts.       300 
MenabBckim,  Overseers,  or  Master  Ma- 
sons       3,300 

GfMim,  Stone-Squarers l     All 

iKhoUeb,  Hewero }  Fellow-  80,000 

Btnai^  Builders J  Crafts 

The  levy  out  of  Israel,  who  were 
timber-cutters 30,000 

All  the  Freemasons  employed  in  the 
work  of  the  Temple,  exclusive  of 
the  two  Grand  Wardens 113,600 

Besides  the  Ish  Sabdl,  or  men  of  burden, 
the  remains  of  the  old  Canaanites,  amounting 
to  70,000,  who  are  not  numbered  among  the 
Masons. 

In  relation  to  the  classification  of  these 
workmen,  Anderson  says:  "Solomon  parti- 
tioned the  Fellow  Crafts  into  certain  Lodees, 
with  a  Master  and  Wardens  in  each,  that  wey 
might  receive  commands  in  a  regular  maimer, 
might  take  care  of  their  tools  and  jewels, 
mi£bt  be  paid  reaspilarly  every  week,  and  be 
dunr  fed  and  clothed;  and  the  Fellow  Crafts 
took  care  of  their  succession  by  educating 
Entered  Apprentices." 

Jos^hus  makes  a  different  estimate.  He^ 
includes  the  3,300  Overseen  in  the  80,000 
Fellow-Crafts,  and  makes  the  number  of 
Masons,  exclusive  of  the  70,000  bearers  of 
burden,  amount  to  only  110,000. 

A  work  published  in  1764,  entitled  The  Ma- 
aonie  Pocket-Book,  gives  a  still  different  classi- 
fication. The  number,  according  to  this  au- 
thority, was  as  follows: 

Harodim 800 

Menatxchim. , , 3,300 

Ghiblim 83,000 

AdOniram's  men. . , 30,000 

Total 116,600 

which,  together  with  the  70,000  Ish  Sabfd. 
or  laborers,  will  make  a  grand  total  of  186,600 
workmeo. 
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Aooordmg  to  the  Btatement  of  Webb,  wUoh 
has  been  ^eQerally  adopted  by  the  Fraternity 
in  the  United  States,  tiiere  were: 

Grand  Masters 3 

Overseers 3,300 

Fellow-Crafts 80,000 

Entered  Apprentices 70,000 

This  account  makes  no  allusion  to  the  800 
Harodim,  nor  to  the  levy  of  30,000:  it  is,  there- 
fore, manifestly  incorrect.  Indeed,  no  certain 
authority  can  be  found  for  the  complete 
classification  of  the  workmen,  since  neither 
the  Bible  nor  Josephus  gives  any  account  of 
the  number  of  Tyrians  employed.  Oliver, 
however,  in  his  Historical  Landmarks,  has  col- 
lected from  the  Masonic  traditions  an  account 
0^  the  classifications  of  the  workmen,  which  I 
shall  insert,  with  a  few  additional  facts  taken 
from  otiier  authorities. 

According  to  these  traditions,  the  follow- 
ing was  the  classification  of  the  Masons  who 
wrought  in  the  quarries  of  l^re: 

Superexcellent  Masons 6 

Ezcdlent  Masons 48 

Grand  Architects 8 

Ardiitects 16 

Master  Masons 2,376 

Mark  Masters 700 

Markmen 1,400 

FeUowOafts 53,900 

Total 68,454 

These  were  arranged  as  follows:  The  six 
Superexcellent  Masons  were  divided  into 
two  Grand  Lodges,  with  three  brethren  in 
each  to  superintend  the  work.  The  Excellent 
Masons  were  divided  into  six  Lodges  of  nine 
eEMsh,  including  one  of  the  Superexcellent 
Masons,  who  presided  as  Master.  The  eight 
Grand  Architects  constituted  one  Lodg^  and 
the  sixteen  Architects  another.  The  Grand 
Architects  were  the  Masters,  and  the  Archi- 
tects the  Wardens,  of  the  Lodges  of  Master 
Masons,  which  were  eight  in  number,  and 
consisted,  with  their  officers,  of  three  hundred 
in  each.  The  Mark  Masters  were  divided 
into  fourteen  Lodges  of  fifty  in  each,  and  the 
Markmen  into  fourteen  Lodges  also,  of  one 
hundred  in  each.  The  Mark  Masters  were 
the  Masters,  and  the  Markmen  the  Wardens, 
of  the  Lodges  of  Fellow-Crafts,  which  were 
seven  hundred  in  number,  and  with  their  offi- 
cers consisted  of  dghty  in  each. 

The  classification  of  the  workmen  in  the 
forest  of  Lebanon  was  as  follows: 

Superexcellent  Masons 3 

Excellent  Masons 24 

Grand  Architects 4 

Architects 8 

Master  Masons 1,188 

Mark  Masters 300 

Markmen , 600 

Fellow-Crafts^ 23,100 

Entered  Apprentices 10,000 

Total 36,227 


These  were  arranged  as  follows:  The  three 
Superexcellent  Masons  formed  one  Lodge. 
The  Excdlent  Masons  were  divided  into  three 
Lodges  of  nine  each,  including  one  of  the 
Superexcellent  Masons  as  Master.  The  four 
Giand  Architects  constituted  one  Lodge,  and 
the  eight  Architects  another,  the  former  act- 
ing as  Masters  and  the  latter  as  Wardens  of 
the  Lodges  of  Master  Masons^  which  were  four 
in  number,  and  consisted,  with  their  officers, 
of  three  hundred  in  each.  The  Mark  Mast^s 
were  divided  into  six  Lodges  of  fif tv  in  each, 
and  the  Markmen  into  six  Lodges  also,  of  one 
hundred  in  each.  These  two  classes  pre- 
sided, the  former  as  Masters  and  the  latter 
as  Wardens,  over  the  Lodges  of  Fellow-Crafts, 
which  were  three  hundred  in  number,  ana 
were  comp>osed  of  eighty  in  each,  including 
their  officers. 

After  three  years  had  been  occupied  in 
''hewing,  squaring,  and  numbering"  the 
stones,  and  m  ''felling  and  pr^iaring"  the 
timbers,  these  two  bodies  of  Masons,  from 
the  quarries  and  the  forest,  united  for  the 
purpose  of  properly  arranging  and  fitting 
the  materials^  so  that  no  metallic  tool  might 
be  required  m  putting  them  up.  and  they 
were  then  carried  up  to  Jerusalem.  Here 
the  whole  body  was  congregated  under  the 
superintending  care  of  Hiram  Abif.  and  to 
them  were  added  four  hundred  and  twenty 
Lodges  of  Tyicui  and  Sidonian  Fellow- 
Crafts,  having  eighty  in  each,  and  the  twenty 
thousand  Entered  Apprentices  of  the  levy 
from  Israel,  who  had  neretof ore  been  at  rest, 
and  who  were  added  to  the  Lodges  of  their 
d^ree,  making  them  now  consist  of  three 
hundred  in  each,  so  that  the  whole  number 
then  engaged  at  Jerusalem  amounted  to  two 
hundred  and  seventeen  thousand  two  himdred 
and  eighty-one,  who  were  arranged  as  follows: 

9  Lodges  of  Excellent  Masons,  9  in 

each,  were 81 

12  Lodges  of  Master  Masons,  300  in 

each,  were 3,600 

1,000  Lodges  of  Fellow-Crafts,  80  in 

each,  were 80,000 

420  Lodges  of  Tynan  Fellow-Crafts, 

80in  each,  were 33,600 

100  Lodges  of  Entered  Apprenticeis, 

300  in  each,  were 30,000 

70,000  Ish  Sabal,  or  laborers 70,000 

Total 217,281 

Such  is  the  system  adopted  bv  our  EngUah 
brethren.  The  American  ritusd  has  greatly 
simplified  the  arrangement.  According  to 
the  system  now  generally  adopted  in  this 
count^,  the  worlanen  engaged  in  building 
King  &>iomon's  Temple  are  supposed  to  have 
been  classified  as  follows: 

3  Grand  Masters. 

300  Harodim,  or  Chief  Superintendents, 
who  were  Past  Masters. 

3,300  Overseers,  or  Master  Masons,  divided 
into  Lodges  of  three  in  each. 

80,000  FeUow-Crafts,  divided  into  Lodges 
of  five  in  each* 
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70|000  Entered  Apprentices,  divided  into 
Lodges  of  seven  in  each. 

According  to  this  account,  there  must 
have  been  eleven  hundred  Locuces  of  Master 
Masons;  sixteen  thousand  of  Fellow-Crafts; 
and  ten  thousand  of  Entered  Apprentices. 
No  account  is  here  taken  of  the  levy  of 
thirty  thousand  who  are  supposed  not  to 
have  he&a,  Masons,  nor  of  the  builders  sent 
b^  Hiram,  King  of  Tyre,  whom  the  English 
ntual  places  at  thirty-three  thousand  six 
hundred,  and  most  of  whom  we  may  suppose 
to  have  been  members  of  the  Dionysiac 
fraternity  of  Artificers,  the  institution  from 
which  Freemasonry,  according  to  legendary 
authority,  took  its  origin. 

On  the  whole,  the  American  system  seems 
too  defective  to  meet  all  the  demands  of 
the  inquirer  into  this  subject — an  objection 
to  which  the  Enghsh  is  not  so  obnoxious. 
But,  as  I  have  already  observed,  the  whole 
account  is  mythical,  and  is  to  be  viewed 
rather  as  a  curiosity  than  as  having  any 
historical  value. 

Workshop.  The  French  Masons  call  a 
Lodge  an  "atdier"  literally,  a  workshop, 
or,  as  Boiste  defines  it,  "a place  where  Crafts- 
men work  under  the  same  Master." 

World*  The  Lodge  is  said  to  be  a  symbol 
of  the  world.  Its  form — an  oblong  square, 
whose  greatest  length  is  from  east  to  west — 
represents  the  shape  of  the  inhabited  world 
according  to  the  theory  of  the  ancients.  The 
"cloudedcanopy,"  or  the  "starry-decked  cov- 
ering "  of  the  Lodge,  is  referred  to  the  sky. 
The  sun,  which  enlightens  and  governs  the 
world  at  momins,  noon,  and  evenmg,  is  r^re- 
sented  by  the  three  superior  officers.  And, 
lastly,  the  Craft,  laboring  in  the  work  of  the 
Lodge,  present  a  similitude  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  world  enjpEiged  in  the  toils  of  life.  While 
the  Lodge  is  adopted  as  a  copy  of  the  Temple, 
not  less  universal  is  that  doctrine  which  m^es 
it  a  symbol  of  the  world.  (See  Form  qf  the 
Lodge.) 

Worldly  Possesdons.  In  the  Enjdiah 
lectures  of  Dr.  Hemmins,  the  word  Tubal  Cain 
IS  said  "  to  denote  worldly  possessions,"  and 
hence  Tubal  Cain  is  adopted  m  that  system  as 
the  symbol  of  worldly  possessions.  The  idea 
is  derived  from  the  derivation  of  Cain  from 
ibana^to  acouire,  to  gain,  and  from  the  theory 
that  Tubal  Cain,  by  his  inventions,  had  en- 
abled his  pupils  to  acquire  riches.  But  the 
derivative  meaning  of  tne  word  has  reference 
to  the  expression  of  Eve,  that  in  the  birth  of 
her  eldest  son  she  had  acquired  a  man  by  the 
help  of  the  Lord;  and  any  system  which  gives 
importance  to  mere  wealth  as  a  Masonic  sym- 
bol, is  not  in  accord  with  the  moral  and  intel- 
lectual designs  of  the  Institution,  whidh  is 
thus  represented  as  a  mere  instrument  of 
Mammon.  The  symbolism  is  quite  modem, 
and  has  not  been  adopted  elsewhere  thaji  in 
Enjdish  Masonry. 

Worldly  Weiltli.  Partial  cbthing  is,  in 
Masonry,  a  symbol  teaching  the  aspirant  that 
Masonry  re^uxis  no  man  on  account  of  his 
woridly  wealth  or  honors;  and  that  it  looks 


not  to  his  outward  clothing,  but  to  his  internal 
qualifications. 

Worship.  Originally,  the  term  ''to  wor- 
ship "  meant  to  pay  that  honor  and  reverence 
which  are  due  to  one  who  is  worthy.  Thus, 
wh^re  our  authorized  version  translates 
Matthew  xix.  19,  "Honour  thy  father  and  thy 
mother,"  Wydiffe  says,  "Worschip  thi  fadir 
and  thi  modir."  Ana  in  the  marriage  service 
of  the  Episcopal  Church,  the  expression  is  still 
retained,  "with  my  body  I  thee  worship," 
that  is,  honor  or  reverence  thee.  Hence  the 
still  common  use  in  England  of  the  words  woT' 
shipful  and  right  tjDorahipfvl  as  titles  of  honor 
applied  to  municipal  and  judicial  officers. 
Thus  the  mayors  of  small  towns,  and  justices 
of  the  peace,  are  styled  "Worshipful.'*  while 
the  mayors  of  large  cities,  as  London,  are 
called  '^Blght  Worshipful.'^  The  usage  was 
adopted  and  retained  in  Masonry.  The 
woixi  vwnhip,  or  its  derivatives,  is  not  met 
with  in  any  of  the  old  manuscripts.  In  the 
"Manner  of  constituting  a  New  Lodge," 
adopted  in  1722,  and  published  by  Anderson 
in  1723,  the  wonl  "  worship"  is  appUed  as  a 
title  to  the  Grand  Master.  (Conetitutionsy 
1723,  p.  71.)  In  the  seventeenth  century,  the 
gilds  of  London  began  to  call  themselves 
"Worshipful,"  as,  "  the  Worshipful  Company 
of  Grocers,"  etc.;  and  it  is  likely  that  the 
Lodges  at  the  revival,  and  perhaps  a  few  years 
before,  adopted  the  same  style. 

WorshipHil.  A  title  applied  to  a  symbolic 
Lodge  ana  to  its  Master.  The  Germans 
sometimes  use  the  title  "hochwilrdig."  The 
French  stvle  the  Worshipful  Master  "Vener- 
able." and  the  Lodge,  "Respectable." 

norshlpnil  Lodge.    See  Worshipfrd. 

Worshipful  Master.    See  Worahipfvl, 

WorsblpHilf  Most.  The  prevailing  title 
of  a  Grand  Master  and  of  a  Grand  Lodge. 

WorslUpfal,  Right.  The  prevaibng  title 
of  the  elective  officers  of  a  Grand  Lodge  below 
the  Grand  Master. 

WorshipHil,  Very.  A  title  used  by  cer- 
tain of  the  Grand  Officers  of  the  Grand  Lodge 
of  England. 

Wound,  Mason's.  Nicolai,  in  the  appen- 
dix to  his  Eseay  on  the  Accuaalions  against  the 
Templars,  says  that  in  a  small  dictionary,  pub- 
lished at  the  be^;inning  of  the  ei^^teenth  cen- 
tuiT,  the  following  definition  is  to  be  found: 
*'Ma9on*s  Wound,  It  is  an  imaginary  wound 
above  the  elbow,  to  represent  a  fracture  of  the 
arm  occasioned  b^  a  fall  from  an  elevated 
place."  The  orism  and  esoteric  meaning  of 
the  phrase  have  been  lost.  It  was  probfll>lv 
usea  as  a  test,  or  alluded  to  some  legend  whicn 
has  now  escaped  memory.  Also,  the  Master's 
penalty  in  the  d^ee  of  Perfection. 

Wren,  Str  Christopher.  One  of  the 
most  distinguished  architects  of  England 
was  the  son  of  Dr.  Christopher  Wren,  Rector 
of  East  Knoyle  in  Wiltshu^,  and  was  bom 
there  October  20,  1G32.  He  was  entered  as  a 
gentleman  commoner  at  Wadham  College, 
Oxford,  in  his  fourteenth  year^  being  already 
distingiushed  for  his  mathematical  knowledge. 
He  is  said  to  have  invented,  before  this  period. 
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BBvml  astronomical  and  mathemaiieal  in- 
struments. In  1645»  he  became  a  member 
of  a  scientific  club  connected  with  Gresham 
CoUege,  from  which  the  Roval  Society  subae- 
quendy  arose.  In  ld53,  he  was  elected  a 
Fellow  of  All  Souls'  College,  and  had  already 
become  known  to  the  learned  men  of  Europe 
for  his  various  inyentions.  In  1657..he  removed 
permanentlv  to  London,  having  been  elected 
Professor  of  Astronomy  at  Greaham  CoU^. 

During  the  political  disturbances  which 
led  to  the  abolition  of  the  monarchy  and 
the  establishment  of  the  commonwealth, 
Wren,  devoted  to  the  pursuits  of  philoso- 
phy, appears  to  have  kept  away  from  the 
contests  of  party.  Soon  wter  the  restoration 
of  Charles  II.,  he  was  appointed  SaviUian 
Professor  at  Oxford,  one  of  the  highest 
distinctions  which  could  then  have  been  oon- 
fened  on  a  scientific  man.  During  this 
time  he  was  distinguished  for  his  numerous 
contributions  to  astronomy  and  mathe- 
matics, and  invented  many  curious  ma- 
chines, and  discovered  many  methods  for 
facilitating  the  calculations  of  the  celestial 
bodies. 

Wren  was  not  professionally  educated  as 
an  architect,  but  from  his  early  youth  had 
devoted  much  time  to  its  theoretic  study. 
In  1665  he  went  to  Paris  for  the  purpose 
of  studying  the  public  buildrngs  m  that 
city,  and  the  various  styles  which  they  pre- 
sented. He  was  induced  to  make  this  visit, 
and  to  enter  into  these  investigations,  be- 
cause, in  1660,  he  had  been  appointed  by 
King  Charles  II.  one  of  a  commission  to 
superintend  the  restoration  of  the  Cathedral 
of  St.  Paul's,  which  had  been  much  dilapi- 
dated during  the  times  of  the  commonwealth. 
But  before  the  designs  could  be  carried  into 
execution,  the  great  fire  occurred  which  laid 
so  great  a  part  of  London,  including  St.  Paul's, 
in  ashes. 

In  1661,  he  was  appointed  assistant  to  Sir 
John  Denham,  the  Survevor-General^  and 
directed  his  attention  to  tne  restoration  of 
the  burnt  portion  of  the  dty.  His  plans 
were,  unfortunately  for  the  good  of  Lon- 
don, not  adopted^  and  he  confined  his  atten- 
tion to  the  rebuilding  of  particular  edifices. 
In  1667,  he  was  appointea  the  successor  of 
Denham  as  Surveyor-General  and  Chief 
Architect.  In  this  capacity  he  erected  a  large 
number  of  churches,  the  Royal  Exchange, 
Greenwich  Observatory,  and  many  other 
public  edifices.  But  his  crowning  ^  work, 
the  masterpiece  that  has  given  nim  his 
largest  reputation,  is  the  Cathedral  of  St. 
Paul's,  which  was  commenced  in  1675  and 
finished  in  1710.  The  original  plan  that 
was  proposed  by  Wren  was  rejected  throu^ 
the  ignorance  of  the  authonties,  and  dif- 
fered greatly  from  the  one  on  which  it  has 
been  constructed.  Wren,  however,  super- 
intended the  erection  as  master  of  tne  work, 
and  his  tomb  in  the  cr]n)t  of  the  Cathedral 
was  appropriately  inscribed  with  the  words: 
^*Si  monumentum  requins,  circumspice": 
i.  e., "  If  you  seek  his  monument,  look  around.'' 


In  1672,  Wren  was  made  a  Knijdit,  and 
in  1674  he  manried  a  daughter  of  Sir  John 
Coghill.  To  a  son  by  this  marriage  are  we 
indebted  for  memoirs  of  the  famfiy  of  his 
father,  published  under  the  title  of  Parei^ 
talia.  After  the  death  of  this  wife,  he  manied 
a  daughter  of  Viscount  Fitzwilliam. 

In  1680,  Wren  was  elected  President  of 
the  Roval  Society,  and  continued  to  a  late 
period  nis  labors  on  public  edifices,  build- 
ing, among  others,  additions  to  nanxpton 
Caart  and  to  Windsor  Castle. 

After  the  death  of  Queen  Anne,  who  was 
the  last  of  his  royal  patrons.  Wren  was  re- 
moved from  his  office  of  Surveyor-General, 
which  he  had  held  for  a  penod  of  very 
nearljr  half  a  century.  He  passed  the  few 
remaining  years  of  his  life  in  serene  retire- 
ment. He  was  found  dead  in  his  chair 
after  dinner,  on  February  25,  1723,  in  the 
ninety-first  year  of  his  age. 

Notwithstanding  that  much  that  has  been 
said  by  Anderson  and  other  writers  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  concerning  Wren's  con- 
nection with  Freemasonry,  is  without  his- 
torical confirmation,  there  can^  I  think,  be  no 
doubt  that  he  took  a  deep  mterest  in  the 
Speculative  as  well  as  in  the  C^perative 
Order.  The  Rev.  J.  W.  Lau^hlin,  m  a  lec- 
ture on  the  life  of  Wren,  ddivered  in  1857, 
before  the  inhabitants  oi  St.  Andrew's,  Hol- 
bom,  and  briefly  reported  in  the  PreemO' 
sons'  Magazine,  said  that  "Wren  was  for 
eighteen  years  a  member  of  the  old  Lodge 
of  St.  Paul's,  then  held  at  the  Goose  and 
Gridiron,  near  the  Cathedral,  now  the 
Lodge  of  Antiquity;  and  the  records  of 
that  Lodge  show  that  the  maul  and  trowel 
used  at  the  laying  of  the  stone  of  St.  Paul's, 
together  with  a  pair  of  carved  mahogany 
candlesticks,  were  presented  by  Wren,  and 
are  now  in  possession  of  that  Lodge."  By 
the  order  of  the  Duke  of  Suase]^  a  plate  was 
placed  on  the  mallet  or  maul  which  contained 
a  statement  of  the  fact. 

Mr.  C.  W.  King,  who  is  not  a  Mason,  but 
has  derived  his  statement  from  a  source  to 
which  he  does  not  refer  (but  which  was 
perhaps  Nicolai).  makes,  in  nis  work  on  the 
OnosUca  (p.  176),  the  lollowinff  statement, 
which  is  here  quoted  merely  to  show  that  the 
traditionary  belief  of  Wren's  connection  with 
Speculative  Freemasonry  is  not  confined  to 
the  Craft.    He  says: 

"Another  and  a  ver^  important  circum- 
stance in  this  discussion  must  always  be 
kept  in  view:  our  Freemasons  (as  at  present 
organised  in  the  form  of  a  secret  society) 
derive  their  title  from  a  mere  acddentel 
circumstance  connected  with  their  actual 
establishment.  It  was  in  the  Common  Hall 
of  the  London  Gild  of  Freemasons  (the 
trade)  that  their  first  meetinf^  were  held  ' 
under  Christopher  Wren,  president,  in  the 
time  of  the  Commonwealth.  Their  real 
object  was  political— the  restoration  of 
monarchy:  hence  the  necessary  exclusion 
of  the  public,  and  the  oatiis  of  secrecy  en- 
ioined  on  the  members.    The  pretence  of 
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promoting  arohitecture.  and  the  choice  of 
the  place  where  to  nold  their  meetings, 
suggested  by  the  profession  of  their  presi- 
dent, were  no  more  than  blinds  to  deoeiye 
the  existing  government." 

Anderson,  in  the  first  edition  of  the  Con- 
stUutiona,  makes  but  a  slight  reference  to 
Wren,  only  calling;  him  "the  ingenious 
architect,  Sir  Christopher  Wren."  I  am 
almost  afraid  that  this  passins  notice  of 
him  who  has  been  called  ^'the  Vitr^vius  of 
England"  must  be  attributed  to  servility. 
George  I.  was  the  stupid  monarch  who  re- 
moved Wren  from  his  office  of  Surveyor- 
General,  and  it  would  not  do  to  be  too  dif- 
fuse witn  praise  of  one  who  had  been  marked 
bv  the  disfavor  of  the  king.  But  in  1727 
Geor^  I.  died,  and  in  his  second  edition, 
published  in  1738,  Anderson  dves  to  Wren 
all  the  Masonic  honors  to  which  he  claims 
that  he  was  entitled.  It  is  from  what 
Anderson  has  said  in  that  work,  that  the 
Masonic  writers  of  the  df^teenth  century 
and  the  first  half  of  the  nmeteenth,  not  re- 

r'ring  the  records  of  authentic  histcny,  have 
wn  their  views  of  the  official  relations  of 
Wren  to  the  Order.  He  first  introduces  Wren 
(p.  lOl)  as  one  of  the  Grand  Wardens  at 
tne  General  Assembly  held  December  27. 
1663,  when  the  Earl  of  St,  Albans  was  Grand 
Master,  and  Sir  John  Denham,  Deputy 
Grand  Master.  He  says  that  in  1666  Wren 
was  again  a  Grand  Warden,  under  ^e  Grand 
Mastership  of  the  Earl  oi  Rivers;  but  im- 
mediately afterwazd  he  calls  him  "Deputv 
Wren,"  and  continues  Us  give  him  the  title 
of  Deputy  Grand  Master  until  1685,  when 
he  says  (p.  106)  that  "the  Lodges  met,  and 
elected  Sir  Christopher  Wren  Grand  Master, 
who  appointed  Mr.  Gabriel  Cibber  and  Mr. 
Edmund  Savage  Grand  Wardens;  and  while 
carrying  on  St.  Paul's,  he  annually  met  those 
bretnren  who  could  attend  him,  to  keep 
up  good  old  usages."  Anderson  (p.  107; 
makes  the  Duke  of  Richmond  and  Tiennox 
Grand  Master,  and  reduces  Wren  to  the 
rank  of  a  Deputy;  but  he  says  that  in  1698 
he  was  again  chosen  Grand  Master,  and  as 
such  ''celebrated  the  Cape-stone"  of  St. 
Paul's  in  1708.  "Some  few  years  after 
this."  he  says,  ''Sir  Christopher  Wren 
neglected  the  office  of  Grand  Master." 
FinaUy,  he  says  (p.  109}  that  in  1716  "the 
Lodges  in  London  finding  themselves  neg- 
lected by  Sir  Christopher  Wren,"  Masonry 
was  revived  under  a  new  Grand  Master. 
Some  excuse  for  the  aged  architect's  neglect 
might  have  been  found  in  the  fact  that  he 
was  then  eighty-five  years  of  ase,  and  had 
been  long  removed  from  his  piibUc  office  of 
Surveyor-General. 

Noorthouck  is  more  considerate.  Speak- 
ing of  the  placing  of  the  last  stone  on  Uie 
top  of  St.  Paul's — ^which,  notwithstanding 
the  statement  of  Anderson,  was  done,  not 
by  Wren,  but  by  his  son — ^he  says  (ponstv- 
iutionsy  p.  204),  "the  age  and  infirmities  of 
the  Grand  Master,  whidi  prevented  his  at- 
tendance on  this  solemn  occasion,  confined 


him  afterwards  to  sreat  retirement:  so  that 
the  Lodges  sufferea  from  want  of  his  usual 
presence  in  visiting  and  regulating  their 
meetings,  and  were  reduced  to  a  small 
number." 

Noorthouck,  however,  repeats  substantially 
the  statements  of  Anderson  in  reference 
to  Wren's  Grand  Mastership.  How  much 
of  these  statements  can  be  authenticated 
by  history  is  a  question  that  must  be  decided 
only  by  more  extensive  investigations  of 
documents  not  yet  in  possession  of  the  Craft. 
Findel  says  {Hist,,  p.  127)  that  Anderson, 
havins  been  commiBsioned  in  1735  by  the 
Grandf  Lodge  to  make  a  list  of  the  ancient 
Patrons  of  the  Masons,  so  as  to  afford  some- 
thing like  an  historical  basis,  "transformed 
the  former  Patrons  into  Grand  Masters,  and 
the  Masters  and  Superintendents  into  Grand 
Wardens  and  the  like,  which  were  unknown 
until  the  year  1717." 

Of  this  there  can  be  no  doubt;  but  there 
is  other  evidence  that  Wren  was  a  Free- 
mason. In  Aubrey's  Natural  HUtory  of 
WUUkire  (p.  277),  a  manuscript  in  the  library 
of  the  Royal  Society,  Halhwell  finds  and 
dtes,  in  his  Early  History  of  Freemasonry 
in  England  (p.  46),  the  following  passage: 

"Tim  day,  May  the  18th,  being  Monday, 
1691,  after  Hofnttion  Sunday,  is  a  are&t  con- 
vention at  St.  Paul's  Church  of  the  iratemity 
of  the  Adopted  Masons,  where  Sir  ChristopLer 
Wren  is  to  be  adopted  a  Brother,  and  Sir 
Henry  Goodric  of  the  Tower,  and  divers 
others.  There  have  been  kings  that  have 
been  of  this  sodality." 

If  this  statement  be  true — and  we  have 
no  reason  to  doubt  it,  from  Aubrey's  general 
antiquarian  accuracy — ^Anderson  is  incorrect 
in  making  him  a  Grand  Master  in  1686,  six 
years  before  he  was  initiated  as  a  Freemason. 
The  true  version  of  the  story  probably  is  this: 
Wren  was  a  great  architect — ^the  greatest 
at  the  time  in  England.  As  such  he  received 
the  appointment  of  Deputy  Surveyor<jen- 
eral  under  Denham,  and  subsequently,  on 
Denham's  death,  of  Surveyor^eneral.  He 
thus  became  invested,  by  virtue  of  his  office, 
with  the  duty  of  superintending  the  construc- 
tion of  pubhc  buildincB.  The  most  impor- 
tant of  these  was  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  the 
building  of  which  he  directed  in  person, 
and  with  so  much  energy  that  the  parsi- 
monious Duchess  of  Marlborough,  when 
contrasting  the  charges  of  her  own  archi- 
tect with  the  scanty  remuneration  of  Wren, 
observed  that  "he  was  content  to  be  drasgea 
up  in  a  basket  three  or  four  times  a  weds  to 
the  top  of  St.  Paul's,  and  at  great  hazard, 
for  £200  a  3rear."  All  this  brought  him 
into  close  connection  with  the  gild  of  Free- 
masons, of  which  he  naturally  became  the 
patron,  and  subsequently  he  was  by  initia- 
tion aaopted  into  the  sodality.  Wren  was. 
in  fact,  what  the  Medieval  Masons  called 
Maaister  Opetis,  or  Master  of  the  Work. 
Anderson,  writing  for  a  purpose,  naturally 
transformed  this  title  into  that  of  Grand 
Master—an  office  supposed  to  be  unknown 
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until  1717.  Aubrey's  authority  sufficiently 
establishes  the  fact  that  Wren  was  a  Free- 
mason, and  the  events  of  his  life  prove  his 
attachment  to  the  profession.* 

Wrestie.  A  degree  sometimes  called  the 
"Mark  and  Link/^or  Wrestle.  It  was  foi^ 
merly  connected  with  the  Marie  Decree  in 
England.  Its  ceremonies  were  founaed  on 
thepassage  contained  in  Genesis  xxzii.  24rn30. 

Writing*  The  law  which  forbids  a  Mason 
to  conmut  to  writing  the  esoteric  parts  of 
the  ritual  is  exemplified  in  some  American 
Lodges  b3r  a  peculiar  ceremony;  but  the  usage 
is  not  universal.  The  Druidis  had  a  similar 
rule;  and  we  are  told  that  they,  in  keeping 
their  records,  used  the  letters  of  the  Greek 
alphabet,  so  that  they  might  be  unintelligible 
to  those  who  were  not  authorised  to  read 
them. 

Wykehmm,  WIlllMn  €i.  Bishop  of  Wm- 
Chester.  Bom  at  Wykeham,  in  Hampshire, 
in  1324,  and  died  in  1404.  He  was  eminent 
both  as  an  ecclesiastic  and  statemnan.  In 
1359,  before  he  reached  the  episcopate, 
Edward  III.  appointed  him  surveyor  of  the 
works  at  WindsG^  which  castle  he  rebuilt.  In 
his  Warrant  or  Conuniasiony  he  was  invested 
with  power  "to  i^point  all  workmen,  to  pro- 
vide materials,  and  to  order  everything 
relating  to  building  and  repairs."  He  was, 
ii^  fact,  what  the  old  manuscript  Constitutions 
call  '^The  Lord,"  under  whom  were  the 
Master  Masons.  Anderson  says  that  he 
was  at  the  head  of  four  hundred  Freemasons 
(ComiUtUions,  1738,  p.  70),  was  Master  of 
Work  under  Edward  ill.,  and  Grand  Master 
under  Richard  II.  (/Ma.,  p.72.)  And  the 
Freenuuoru^  Magazine  (August,  1796)  styles 
him  "one  of  the  brightest  ornaments  that 
Freemasonry   has   ever   boasted."    In   this 

*R.  F.  Gould, in  his  HiHory  €f  P.  M.  (vol.  ii, 
eh.  12)  has  oast  grave  doubts  upon  the  alleged 
fact  that  Wren  was  a  Freemason. 


there  is,  of  course,  a  mixture  of  m3rth  and 
history.  Wykeham  was  an  architect  as  well 
as  a  oishop,  and  superintended  the  building 
of  many  pubhc  edifices  in  England  in  the 
fourteenth  century,  being  a  distinguished 
example  of  the  connection  so  oonmion  in 
Medieval  times  between  the  ecclesiastics 
and  the  Masons. 

Wyoming.  Cheyenne  Lodge,  No.  16,  at 
Cbevenne.  was  chartered  by  the  Grand  Lodge 
of  Colorado,  October  7, 1868. 

Laramie  Lodge,  No.  18,  at  Laramie  City, 
received  a  dispensation  from  the  same 
Grand  Lodge,  January  31,  1870,  and  a 
Charter,  September  28,  1870. 

Evanston  Lodge,  No.  24,  at  Evanston. 
received  a  dispensation  from  the  same  Grand 
Lodge,  September  8,  1873,  and  a  Charter, 
September  30,  1874. 

W3roming  Lodge,  No.  28,  at  South  Pass 
City,  had  a  dispensation  issued  to  her  by  the 
Grand  Lod|»  of  N^raska,  November  20, 
1869,  and  a  Charter,  June  23, 1870. 

Tlie  representatives  of  these  four  Lodges 
met  in  convention  December  15,  1874,  at 
lAnunie  Citv,  and  TOoceeded  to  (Mganise 
a  Grand  Lodge  for  Wyoming  by  adoptinjs 
a  constitution,  electing  and  mfftalling  their 
Grand  Officers  on  the  16th.  The  four 
Lodges  then  had  a  membership  of  two  hundred 
and  fifty. 

The  first  annual  conununication  was  held 
October  12,  1875. 

Wyseacre.  The  Leland  MS.,  referring  to 
Pythagoras,  says  that  ''wynnynge  en- 
tniunce  yn  al  Lodges  of  Maconnes,  he 
lemed  muche.  and  retoumedde  and  woned 
3m  Grecia  Magna  wachsynge.  and  becom- 
mynge  a  niigntye  wyseacre."  The  word 
wiseacre^  which  now  means  a  dunce  or  silly 
person,  is  a  corruption  of  the  German  t0ei»- 
mtger.  and  originally  signified  a  wise  sayer 
or  pnilosopher,  in  which  sense  it  is  used  in 
the  passage  cited. 


X 


X.  The  twenty-fourth  letter  of  the 
English  alphabet  and  the  last  letter  of 
the  proper  Latin  alphabet.  As  a  numeral 
it  stands  for  ten 

Xmtiitnifllesy  Mmdame  de.  A  lady  who 
was  initiated  into  Masonry  by  a  French  Lodge 
that  Hid  not  have  the  excuse  for  this  violation 
of  law  that  we  must  accord  to  the  Irish  one 
in  the  case  of  Miss  St.  Leger.  Clavel  (Hist, 
PiUoruq,.  p.  34)  tells  the  stoiy,  but  does  not 
give  the  oate,  though  it  must  have  been  about 
uie  dose  of  the  last  century.  The  law  of  the 
Grand  Orient  of  France  required  each  Lodge 
of  Adoption  to  be  connected  with  and  placed 
under  ttia  immediate  guardianship  d  a  regular 


Lodge  of  Masons.  It  was  in  one  of  these 
guardian  Lodges  that  the  female  initiation 
which  we  are  about  to  describe  took  place. 
The  Lod^  of  ''Fr^res-Artistes,"  at  Paris, 
over  which  Bro.  Cuvelier  de  Trie  pre- 
sided as  Master,  was  about  to  give  what  is 
called  a  F6te  ot  Adoption,  that  is,  to  open 
a  Lodge  for  female  Masonry,  and  initiate 
candidates  into  that  rite,  nevious,  how- 
ever, to  the  introduction  of  the  female 
members,  the  brethren  opened  a  regular 
Lodge  df  Ancient  Masonry  in  the  Pint 
Degree.  Among  the  visitors  who  waited 
in  the  antechamber  for  admission  was  a 
youthful  officer  in  the  uniform  of  a  d^ptain 
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of  oavabv.  His  diploma  or  certificate  was 
requested  of  him  by  the  member  deputed  for 
the  examination  of  the  yisitorsy  for  the  pur- 
pose of  having  it  inspected  by  the  Lodge. 
After  some  little  hesitation,  he  handed  the 
party  asking  for  it  a  folded  paper,  which 
was  nnmediatdy  carried  to  the  Orator  of  the 
Lodge,  who,  on  op^iing  it,  discovered  that 
it  was  the  commission  of  an  aide-de-camp, 
which  had  been  granted  by  the  Directorv  to 
the  wife  of  General  de  XiEuntrailles,  a  lady 
who.  like  several  othera  of  her  sex  in  those 
troublous  times,  had  donned  the  masculine 
attire  and  gained  military  rank  at  the  point 
of  the  swora.  When  the  nature  of  the  sup- 
posed diploma  was  made  known  to  the  Lod^, 
it  may  readily  be  supposed  that  the  surprise 
was  general.  But  the  members  were  Frcoich- 
men:  they  were  excitable  and  thev  were 
gallant;  and  consequently,  in  a  sudden  and 
exalted  fit  of  enthusiasm,  which  as  Masons 
we  cannot  excuse,  they  unanimously  deter- 
mined to  confer  the  First  Desree,  not  of 
Adoption,  but  of  regular  and  Intimate 
Freconasonry^  on  the  brave  woman  who  had 
so  often  exhibited  every  manly  virtue,  and 
to  whom  her  country  had  on  more  than  one 
occasion  committed  trusts  requiring  the 
greatest  discretion  and  prudence  as  wdl 
as  courage.  Madame  de  Xaintrailles  was 
made  acquainted  with  the  resolution  of  the 
Lodge,  and  her  acquiescence  in  its  wishes 
requested.  To  the  offer,  she  replied.  "I 
have  been  a  man  for  my  country,  and  I  will 
again  be  a  man  for  my  brethren."  She  was 
forthwitii  introduced  and  initiated  as  an 
Entered  Apprentice,  and  repeatedly  after- 
ward assisted  the  Lodge  in  its  labors  in  the 
First  Degree. 

Doubtless  the  Irish  Lod^^e  was,  under  all 
the  circumstances,  excused,  if  not  justified,  in 
the  initiation  of  Miss  St.  I^ser.  But  for 
the  reception  of  Madame  de  Xaintrailles  we 
look  in  vain  for  the  slightest  shadow  d  an 
apology.  The  outrage  on  their  obligations 
as  Masons,  by  the  members  of  the  Parisian 
Lodge,  richly  merited  the  severest  punishment, 
which  ought  not  to  have  be^i  averted  by  the 

Slea  that  the  offense  was  committed  in  a  sud- 
en  spirit  of  enthusiasm  and  gallantry. 
Xavler  lOor  i  C»mpello,  Francisco. 
He  was  Bishop^  of  Almeria,  and  Liquisitor- 
General  of  Spain,  and  an  ardent  persecutor 
of  the  Freemasons.  In  1816,  Ferdinand  VII. 
having  reestablished  the  In<|uisition  in  Spain 
and  suppressed  the  Masonic  Lodges,  Xavier 
published  the  bull  of  Pius  VU.,  against 
the  Order,  in  an  ordinance  of  his  own,  in 
which  he  denounced  the  Lodges  as  ''Socie- 
ties which  lead  to  sedition,  to  independence, 
and  to  all  eaan  and  oiimeB."    He  tnieatenea 


the  utmost  rigors  of  the  dvfl  and  canon  laws 
against  all  who  did  not,  within  the  space  of 
mteen  days,  renounce  them;  and  Uien  insti- 
tuted a  series  of  persecutions  of  the  most 
atrocious  character.  Many  of  the  most 
distinguished  persons  of  Spain  were  arrested, 
and  imprisoned  in  the  dungeons  of  the  Inqui- 
sition, on  the  charge  d  beiDg  ''suspected  of 
Freeinasonry." 

Xermluiflsts.  On  the  24th  of  April. 
1738,  Pope  Clement  XU.  issued  his  buU 
forbidding  the  practise  of  Freemasonry  by 
the  members  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
Many  of  the  Masons  of  Italy  continued, 
however,  to  meet;  but,  for  the  purpose  ot 
escaping  the  temporal  penalties  of  tne  buU, 
which  extended,  m  some  cases,  to  the  in- 
fliction of  capital  punishment,  tney  changed 
their  esoteric  name,  and  called  themselves 
Xerophagists,  This  is  a  compound  of  two 
Greek  words  signifying  "eaters  of  dry  food," 
and  bv  it  they  alluded  to  an  engagement 
into  which  the;y  entered  to  abstain  from  the 
drinking  of  wine.  They  were,  in  fact,  the 
first  temperance  society  on  record.  Thory 
says  (Act.  LaLf  i.,  346)  that  a  manuscript 
concerning  them  was  contained  in  the  ooUeD- 
tion  of  the  Mother  Lodge  of  the  Phflosophic 
Scottish  Rite. 

Xerxes*  A  significant  word  in  the  degree 
of  Sublime  Prince  of  the  Royal  Secret,  the 
Thirty-second  of  the  Andent  and  Accepted 
Scottish  Rite.  He  is  referred  to  in  the  old 
rituals  of  that  decree  as  represented  by  Fred- 
erick the  Great,  uie  supp>osed  founder  of  the 
Rite.  Probably  this  is  on  account  of  the 
great  military  genius  of  both. 

Xinze.  A  significant  word  in  the  high 
degrees.  Delaunay  {TuUeur,  p.  49)  gives 
it  as  Xincheuj  acid  says  that  it  has  been  *" 
translated  as  ''the  seat  of  the  soul."  But 
in  either  form  it  has  evidently  undergone 
such  corruption  as  to  be  no  longer  compre- 
hensible. 

Xystiuu  In  ancient  architecture  a  long 
and  open,  but  sometimes  covered,  court 
with  porticoes,  for  athletic  exercises. 

Xysufhros*  The  name  of  the  Babylon- 
ish long  at  the  time  of  the  Dehige.  Accord- 
ing to  ceroesus,  ninth  of  a  race  who  reigned 
432,000  years.  Also,  Adrahasis  of  Surippak, 
son  of  Ubara-Tutu,  the  patriarch,  to  whom, 
according  to  the  Deluge  Tablet,  the  gods 
revealed  the  secret  of  the  impending  deluge, 
and  who  erected  an  ark  accoroinglv,  whereby 
he  and  his  family  and  sevens  <n  all  dean 
beasts  were  saved.  Xysuthrus  means  "shut 
up  in  a  box  or  ark,"  from  the  two  characters 
signifying  "endosed,''  and  "box,"  respeo- 
tivdy.  Li  Aecadian  he  is  called  Tamsi 
(Tainmus)y  "The  sun  of  life." 
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T.  The  twenty^th  letter  of  the  Engliah 
alphabet,  derived  from  the  Greek  T. 

One  of  the  symbols  of  Pythasoras  was  the 
Greek  letter  Upailon,  T,  for  which,  on  account 
of  the  similarity  of  shape,  the  Romans  adopted 
the  letter  Y  of  their  own  alphabet.  Pythago- 
ras said  that  the  two  horns  of  the  letter 
symbolixed  the  two  different  paths  of  virtue 
and  vice,  the  right  branch  leading  to  the 
former  and  the  left  to  the  latter.  It  was 
therefore  called  "litera  Pyth^one,"  the 
letter  of  Pythagoras.  Thus  the  Soman  poet 
Martial  says,  in  one  of  his  epigrams: 

"  Litera  PythagonD,  diacrimine  secta  bioomi, 
Humantt  vite  speciem  prssferre  videtur." 

i.  e., 

"  The  letter  of  Pythagoras,  parted  by  its  two- 
branched  division,  appears  to  exhibit  the  image 
of  himian  life." 

Takslui*  The  name  of  a  claas  of  demigods 
in  Hindu  mythologv,  whose  care  is  to  attend 
on  Kuvera.  the  god  of  riches,  and  see  to  his 
garden  ana  treasures. 

Talla*  A  word  said  to  have  been  used 
by  the  Templars  in  the  adoration  of  the 
Baphometus.  and  derived  from  the  Saracens. 

lama*  (Sankr.  Yamaf  a  twin.)  Accord- 
ing to  the  Hindu  mythology,  the  judge  and 
nuer  of  the  departed;  the  Ilindu  Pluto,  or 
king  of  the  infernal  redons;  originally  con- 
ceived of  as  one  of  the  first  pair  from  whom 
the  human  race  is  descended,  and  the  benefi- 
cent sovereign  of  his  descendants  in  the 
abodes  of  the  blest;  later,  a  terrible  deity, 
the  tormentor  of  the  wicked.  He  is  repre- 
sented of  a  green  color,  with  red  ^purments, 
having;  a  crown  on  his  hcxad,  his  eyes  mflamed, 
and  sitting  on  a  buffalo,  with  a  club  in  his 
hand. 

Tates,  Giles  Fonda.  The  task  of  writ- 
ing a  sketch  of  the  life  of  Giles  Fonda  Yates 
is  accompanied  with  a  feeling  of  melancholy, 
because  it  brings  to  my  mmd  the  recollec- 
tions of  years,  now  passed  forever,  in  which 
I  enjoyed  the  intimate  friendshijp  of  that 
amiaole  man  and  zealous  Mason  and  scholar. 
His  gentle  mien  won  the  love,  his  virtuous 
life  tne  esteem,  and  his  profound  but  un- 
obtrusive sdiolan^p  the  respect,  6i  all  who 
knew  him. 

Giles  Fonda  Y^tes  was  bom  in  1796,  in 
what  was  then  the  village  of  Schenectady, 
in  the  State  of  New  York.  After  acquiring 
at  the  ordinary  schools  of  the  period  a 
preliminaiv  liberal  education,  he  entered 
Union  CoUege,  and  graduated  with  distinc- 
tion, receiving  in  due  time  the  degree  of 
Master  of  Arts. 

He  subsequently  commenced  the  study 
of  the  law,  and,  naving  been  admitted  to 
the  bar,  was,  while  yet  young,  appointed 
Judge  of  Probate  in  Schoiectady,  the  duties 
of  which  office  he  discharged  with  great 
ability  and  fidelity. 


Being  blessed  with  a  sufficient  competency 
of  the  world's  goods  (although  in  the  latter 
years  of  his  life  he  becaune  poor),  Bro.  Yates 
did   not  find   it  necessary   to  pursue  the 

Sractise  of  the  legal  profession  as  a  source  of 
velihood. 

At  an  early  pmod  he  was  attracted,  by 
the  bent  of  his  mind,  to  the  study  not  only 
of  general  literature,  but  especially  to  that 
of  archeology,  philosophy,  and  the  occult 
sciences,  of  all  oi  which  he  became  an  ardoit 
investigator.  These  studies  led  him  natu- 
rally to  the  Masonic  Institution,  into  which 
he  was  initiated  in  the  year  181/,  receiving 
the  d^^rees  of  Symbohc  Masonry  in  St. 
Creorge^  ^^^t  ^^'  ^>  ^^  Schenectady. 
In  J.821  he  affiliated  with  Morton  Lodge, 
No.  87,  of  the  same  place^  and  was  shortly 
afterwftfd  elected  its  Semor  Warden.  Re- 
turning subsequently  to  the  Lodge  of  his 
adoption,  he  was  chosen  as  its  Master  in 
1844.  He  had  in  the  meantime  been  ad- 
mitted into  a  Chapter  of  the  Rojy^  Arch 
and  an  Encampment  of  Knights  Templar; 
but  his  predilections  being  for  Scottish  Mar 
sonry,  he  paid  httle  attention  to  these  high 
desrees  of  the  American  Rite. 

Ue  held  several  important  positions  In  the 
A.  and  A.  S.  Rite,  being  elected  Sovereign 
Grand  Commander  of  the  Supreme  Council 
in  1851,- but  soon  resigned.  He  died  Decemr 
ber  13,  1859. 

Taveron  ifamaim*  A  significant  word 
in  the  high  degrees.  The  lYench  rituals 
^lain  it  as  meaning  "the  passage  of  the 
river,"  and  refer  it  to  the  crossing  of  the 
river  Euphrates  by  the  liberated  Jewish 
captives  on  their  return  from  Babylon  to 
Jerusalem  to  rebuild  the  Temple,  it  is  in 
its  present  form  a  corruption  ot  the  Hebrew 
sentcoice,  D^'TSH  T\2V\  yavaru  hamaim,  which 
signifies  "they  will  cross,  or  pass  over, 
the  waters,''  alluding  to  the  streams  lying 
between  Babylon  and  Jerusalem,  of  which 
the  Euphrates  was  the  most  important. 

Tear*  Hebrew.  The  same  as  the  Year 
of  the  World,  which  see. 

Tear  of  Light.  Anno  Lucia,  in  the 
year  of  light,  is  the  epoch  used  in  Masonic 
documents  of  the  Symbolic  degrees.  This 
era  is  calculated  from  the  creation  of  the 
world,  and  is  obtained  by  adding  four  thou- 
sand to  the  current  year,  on  the  supposition 
that  Christ  was  bom  four  thousand  years 
after  the  creation  of  the  world.  But  the 
chronology  of  Archbishop  Usher,  which 
has  been  adopted  as  the  Bible  chronology 
in  the  authorized  version,  places  the  birth 
of  Christ  in  the  year  4004  after  the  creation. 
According  to  this  calculation,  the  Masonic 
date  for  the  "year  of  light"  is  four  years 
short  of  the  true  date,  and  the  year  ox  the 
Lord  1874,  which  in  Masonic  documents  is 
5874,  should  correctly  be  5878.  The  Ancient 
and  Accepted  Masons  in  the  beginning  of 
this  century  used  this  oorrect  or  UsEerian  era. 
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and  the  Supreme  Counoil  at  Gharkston 
dated  their  first  circular,  iasued  in  1802,  as 
6806.  Dalcho  (Ahim.  Ben.,  2d  ed.,  p.  37) 
says:  "If  Masons  are  determined  to  nx  the 
origin  of  their  Order  at  the  time  of  the 
creation,  th^  should  agree  among  them- 
selves  at  what  time  before  Christ  to  place 
that  epoch.''  At  that  agreement  th^  nave 
now  arrived.  Whatever  differences  may  have 
once  existed,  there  is  now  a  general  consent 
to  adopt  ibe  incorrect  theory  that  the  world 
was  created  4000  B.C.  The  error  is  too  imr 
impcxrtant,  and  the  practise  too  umversal, 
to  expect  that  it  wiU  ever  be  corrected. 

Noorthouck  (ConstUutUnu,  1784,  p.  5), 
speaking  of  the  necessity  of  adding  the  foiur 
years  to  make  a  correct  date,  says:  ''But 
this  being  a  deeree  of  accuracy  that  Ma- 
sons in  general  do  not  attend  to,  we  must, 
after  this  intimation,  still  follow  the  vulgar 
mode  of  computation  to  be  intelligible." 

As  to  the  meaning  of  the  expression,  it 
is  by  no  means  to  be  supposed  tmit  Masons, 
now,  intend  by  such  a  date  to  assume  that 
their  Order  is  as  old  as  the  creation.  It  is 
simply  used  as  expressive  of  reverence  for 
tiiat  physical  light  which  was  created  by 
the  fiat  of  the  Grand  Architect,  and  which  is 
adopted  as  the  type  of  the  intellectual  light 
of  Masonry.  The  phrase  is  altogether  sym- 
bolic. 

Tear  of  Masonry*  Sometimes  used  as 
synonymous  with  Year  of  Light.  In  the 
eighteenth  century,  it  was  in  fact  the  more 
fr^nient  expression. 

Tear  of  the  Deposlte.  An  era  adopted 
by  Royal  and  Select  Masters,  and  refers  to 
the  time  when  certain  important  secrets  were 
deposited  in  the  first  Temple.  (See  Anno 
DeTMniionis.) 

Tear  of  the  IHscovery.  An  era  adopted 
bj  Royal  Arch  Masons,  and  refers  to  the 
time  when  certain  secrets  were  made  known 
to  the  Graft  at  the  building  of  the  second 
Temple.    (See  Anno  InffenHonia,) 

Tear  of  the  Ordcv.  The  date  used  in 
documents  connected  with  Masonic  Templar- 
ism.  It  refers  to  the  establishment  of  the 
Order  of  Enights  Templar  in  the  year  1118. 
(See  Anno  Ordinis,) 

Tear  of  the  world.  This  is  the  era 
adopted  by  the  Ancient  and  Accepted  Scot- 
tish Rite  and  is  borrowed  from  the  Jewish 
computation.  The  Jews  formerly  used  the 
era  of  contracts,  dated  from  the  first  oon- 
qpests  of  Seleucus  Nicator  in  Syria.  But 
smce  the  fifteenth  century  they  have  counted 
from  the  creation^  whidi  they  suppose  to 
have  taken  place  m  September,  3760  before 
Ghrist.    (See  Anno  Mundi.) 

Teas  and  Nays*  The  rule  existing  in  all 
parliamentary  bodies  that  a  vote  may  be 
Cfdled  for  "by  yeas  and  nays,"  so  that  the 
vote  of  each  member  may  be  known  and 
recorded,  does  not  apply  to  Masonic  Lodges. 
Indeed,  such  a  proceeding  would  be  un- 
neceasary.  The  vote  by  yeas  and  nays  in 
a  representative  body  is  taken  that  the 
memDen  may  be  held  req[)onsible  to  their 


constituents.  But  in  a  Lodge,  each  member 
is  wholly  independent  cl  any  responsibihty, 
except  iq  his  own  conscience.  To  call  for 
the  yeas  and  nasrs  being  then  repugnant  to 
the  principles  which  govern  Lodges,  to  call 
for  tnem  would  be  out  of  order,  and  such  a 
call  could  not  be  entertained  by  the  presiding 
officer. 

But  in  a  Grand  Lodge  the  responaibitity 
of  the  members  to  a  constituency  does  exist, 
and  there  it  is  very  usual  to  call  for  a  vote 
by  Lodges,  when  the  vote  of  every  member 
is  recorded.  Althou^  the  mode  of  calling 
for  the  vote  is  different,  the  vote  by  Lodges 
is  actually  the  same  aa  a  vote  by  yeas  and 
na^,  ana  may  be  demanded  by  any  member. 

Teldls*  An  old  Hermetic  degree,  which 
Thory  says  was  given  in  some  secret  societies 
in  Germany. 

Tellow*  Of  aU  the  ooIotb.  yellow  seems 
to  be  the  least  important  and  tne  least  general 
in  Masonic  symbolism.  In  other  institu- 
tions it  would  have  the  same  insignificance, 
were  it  not  that  it  has  bei^  adopted  as  the 
representative  <A  the  sun.  and  of  the  noble 
metal  gold.  Thus,  in  colored  blaionry,  the 
small  dots,  by  which  the  gold  in  an  engraved 
coat  of  arms  is  designate,  are  replaced  by 
the  yellow  color.  Ia  Colombiere;  a  French 
heraldic  writer,  says  (Science  Heroique,  p. 
30),  in  remarking  on  the  connection  between 
gold  and  yellow,  that  aa  yellow,  which  is 
derived  from  the  sun,  is  the  most  exalted  of 
colors,  so  gold  is  the  meet  noble  of  metals. 
Portal  (Dee  Couleure  SymboUqueSf  p.  64) 
says  that  the  sun,  gold,  and  yellow  are  not 
synonymous,  but  mark  different  degrees 
which  it  is  difficult  to  define.  The  natural 
sun  was  the  symbol  of  the  spiritual  sun, 
gold  represented  the  natural  sun,  and  yellow 
was  the  emblem  of  gold.  But  it  is  evident 
that  yellow  derives  all  its  significance  as  a 
symbolic  color  from  its  connection  with  the 
hue  of  the  rays  d  the  sun  and  tiie  metal  gold. 

Among  the  ancients,  the  Divine  light  or 
wisdom  was  represented  by  yellow,  as  the 
Divine  heat  or  power  was  oy  red.  And 
this  appears  to  m  about  the  whole  ci  the 
ancient  s3rmbolism  of  this  color. 

In  the  old  ritual  of  the  Scottish  and  Her- 
metic degree  of  Knif^t  of  tiie  Sun^  yellow 
was  the  symbol  of  wisdom  darting  its  rasrs, 
like  the  yeDow  beams  of  the  morning,  to 
enlkhten  a  waking  world.  In  the  Pimce 
of  Jerusalem,  it  was  also  formerly  tiie  char- 
acteristic color,  perhaps  with  the  same 
meaning,  in  reference  to  the  elevated  position 
that  that  degree  occupied  in  the  Kite  of 
Perfection,  and  afterwani  in  the  Ancient  and 
Accepted  Rite. 

Tmrty  or  forty  years  ago,  yellow  was  the 
characteristic  color  of  the  Mark  Master's 
Degree,  derived,  perhaps,  from  the  color  of 
the  Princes  of  Jerusalem,  who  oripnally 
issued  charters  for  Mark  Lodges;  for  it  does 
not  seem  to  have  possessed  any  symbolic 
meaning. 

In  fact,  as  has  been  already  intimated,  all 
the  symbofinn  of  sreDow  must  be  referred 
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to  and  explained  bv  the  Qjrmbolism  of  gold 
and  of  l^e  sun,  of  which  it  is  simply  the 
representative. 

Yellow  Caps,  Soelety  of.  The  name 
of  a  society  said  to  have  been  founded  by 
Linff-Ti,  in  Cldna,  in  the  eleventh  century. 

^Uow  laeket.  Prichajnd  savs  that  in 
the  early  part  of  the  last  century  the  following 
formed  a  {Mui  of  the  Catechism: 

''Have  you  seen  your  Master  t<Miay7 

"Yes. 

''How  was  he  doathed? 

"In  a  yellow  jacket  and  a  bhie  pair  of 
breeches." 

And  he  explains  it  by  saying  that  "the 
vellow  jacket  is  the  compasses,  and.  the  blue 
oreeches  the  steel  points.'' 

On  this  Krause  (Kunsturk.f  ii.,  78)  remarks 
that  tins  sportive  comparison  is  altogether 
in  the  puerile  fifpirit  oi  the  peculiar  inter- 
rogatories which  are  found  among  many 
other  crafts,  and  is  without  doubt  genuine  as 
originating  in  the  working  Lodges.  Prich- 
anPs  expmnation  is  natural,  and  Krause's 
remark  correct.  But  it  is  vain  to  attempt 
to  elevate  the  idea  by  attaching  to  it  a  S3rmbol- 
ism  of  gold  and  azure — ^the  blue  sky  and  the 
meridian  sun.  No  such  thought  entered  into 
the  minds  of  the  illiterate  operatives  with 
whom  the  question  and  answer  originated. 

Tevele*  Henry.  He  was  one  of  the 
Maestri  OperiS;  or  Masters  of  the  Work,  in 
the  reisn  of  Edward  III.,  for  whom  he  con- 
structed several  public  edifices.  Anderson 
says  that  he  is  called,  "in  the  Old  Records, 
the  King's  Freemason"  (CanstUuHons,  1738, 
p.  70);  but  his  name  does  not  occur  in  any 
of  the  old  manuscript  Constitutions  that  are 
now  extant. 

Tezdegerdlan.  Pertaining  to  the  era  of 
Yezdegord,  the  last  Sassanian  monarch  of 
Persia,  who  was  overthrown  by  the  Moham- 
medans. The  era  is  still  used  by  the  Parsees, 
and  began  I6th  of  J\me,  632  a.d. 

Tesidee.  One  of  a  sect  bordering  on  the 
Euphrates,  whose  religious  worshii)  mixes  up 
the  Devil  with  some  of  the  doctrines  of  the 
Magi,  Mohammedans,  and  Christians. 

Tggdrasll.  The  name  given  in  Scan- 
dinavian mythology  to  the  greatest  and 
most  sacred  of  all  trees,  which  was  conceived 
as  binding  together  heaven,  earth,  and  hell. 
It  is  an  ash,  whose  branches  spread  over  all 
the  world,  and  reach  above  the  heavens. 
It  sends  out  three  roots  in  as  man^  different 
directions:  one  to  the  Asa-gods  m  heaven, 
another  to  the  Frost-giants,  the  third  to  the 
under-world.  Under  each  root  springs  a 
wonderful  fountain,  endowed  with  mar- 
velous virtues.  From  the  tree  itself  spiingps 
a  honey-dew.  The  serpent,  NithhOggr,  lies 
at  the  under-world  fountain  and  fmaws  the 
root  of  Yggdrasil;  the  s<][uirrel,  fiatatoskr, 
runs  up  and  down,  and  tnes  to  breed  strife 
between  the  serpent  and  the  eagle,  which 
sits  aloft.  Dr.  Oliver  {Signs  and  Symbols^  p. 
155)  considers  it  to  have  been  the  Theologuud 
Ladder  of  the  Gothic  mysteries. 

T-ba-ho.    Higgins  (Anacalypais,  ii.,  17) 


cites  the  Abb^  Basin  as  sasring  that  this 
was  the  name  esteemed  most  sabred  among 
the  ancient  E^syptians.  Clemoit  of  Alex- 
andria asserts,  m  nis  Stromatay  that  all  those 
who  entered  intc  the  temple  of  Serapis  were 
obliged  to  wear  conspicuously  on  their  peraons 
the  name  I-horho,  which  he  says  signifies  the 
Eternal  Ood.  The  resemblance  to  the  Tetra- 
gnunmaton  is  apparent. 

Tod.  The  Hebrew  letter  \  eqpvalent 
in  sound  to  I  or  Y.  It  is  the  initial  letter 
of  the  word  nVV,  or  Jehovah,  the  Tetra- 
gnunmaton,  and  hence  was  peculiarly  saored 
among  the  Talmudists.  Basnage  (lib.  iii., 
c.  13),  while  treating  of  the  myi£eries  of  the 
name  Jehovah  among  the  Jews,  says  of  this 
letter: 

"The  yoei  in  Jehovah  is  one  of  those  things 
which  eye  hath  not  seen^  but  which  has  been 
concealed  from  all  mankmd.  Its  essence  and 
matter  are  incomprehensible;  it  is  not  lawful 
so  much  as  to  meditate  upon  it.  Man  may 
lawfully  revolve  his  thoughts  from  one  end 
of  the  heavens  to  the  other,  but  he  cannot 
approach  that  inaccessible  light,  that  primi- 
tive existence,  contained  in  the  letter  yod; 
and  indeed  the  masters  caU  the  letter  ^ougjit 
or  idea,  uid  prescribe  no  bounds  to  its  ^cacy. 
It  was  this  letter  which,  flowing  from  the 
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which  makes  the  second  letter  of  the  Ineffable 
Name." 

In  Svmbolic  Masonry,  the  yoei  has  been 
replaced  by  the  letter  G.    But  in  the  high 
degrees  it  is  retained,  and  within  a 
triangle,  thus,  constitutes  the  symbol 
of  the  Deity.  ^ 

Tonl.  Among  the  Orientalists,  the  yoni 
was  the  female  symbol  corresponcung  to  die 
lingam,  or  male  principle.  The  linmn  and 
yoni  of  the  East  assumed  the  names  oi  Ph^us 
and  Cteis  among  the  Greeks. 

Twk  Constltutloiis.  This  document-, 
which  is  also  called  Krauae's  MS.,  purports 
to  be  the  Constitutions  adopted  by  the 
General  Assembly  of  Masons  tnat  was  hc^ 
at  York  in  926.  (See  York  Legend,)  No 
.original  manuscript  copy  of  it  can  be  found, 
but  a  German  translation  from  a  Latin 
version  was  published,  for  the  first  time,  by 
Krause  in  Die  drei  dUeeten  Kuneturkunden 
der  Freinuivrerbrilderechcift,  It  will  be  found 
in  the  third  edition  of  tluEtt  work  (voL  ui.,  pp. 
58-101).  Erause's  account  of  it  is.  that 
it  was  translated  from  the  original,  wnich  is 
said,  in  a  certificate  dated  January  4,  1806, 
and  signed  ''Stonehouse,"  to  have  been  writ- 
ten on  parchment  in  Uie  ancient  lanpiage 
of  the  country,  and  preserved  at  the  aty  of 
York,  ''apud  Kev.  summam  societatem  archi- 
tectonicam,"  which  Woodford  translates 
''an  architectural  society,"  but  which  is  evi- 
dently meant  for  the  ''Grand  Lodge." 
I^m  this  Latin  translation  a  German  ver- 
sion was  made  in  1808  by  Bro.  Schneider 
of  Altenberg,  the  correctness  of  which,  hav- 
ing been  examined  by  three 
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certified  by  Carl  Erdmann  WeQer,  Seerfr- 
tary  df  the  Government  Tribunal  of  Saxony. 
And  it  is  this  certified  German  translation 
that  has  been  publushed  by  Erause  in  his 
Kunttturkunden,  An  En^gliBh  venaion  was 
inserted  by  Bro.  Hjighan  in  his  Old  Charges 
of  Briliah  Freenuuoru,  The  document  con- 
sists, like  all  the  old  manuscripts,  of  an  in- 
troductory invocation,  a  history  oi  architec- 
ture or  the  ''Legend  of  the  Craft/'  and  the 
general  statutes  or  charges;  but  several  of 
the  char^  differ  from  those  in  the  other 
Constitutions.  There  is,  however,  a  general 
resemblance  sufficient  to  indicate  a  com- 
mon origin.  The  appearance  of  th«s  docu- 
ment gave  rise  in  Germany  to  discussions  as 
to  its  authenticity.  Krause,  Schneider,  Fess- 
ler,  and  many  other  distinguished  Masons, 
beueved  it  to  be  genuine;  while  Kloss  denied  it, 
and  contended  that  the  Latin  translation 
which  was  certified  by  Stonehouse  had  been 
prepared  before  1806,  and  that  in  preparing 
it  an  ancient  manuscript  had  been  remodeled 
on  the  basis  of  the  1738  edition  of  Anderson's 
CortstUtUions,  because  the  term  "Noachida" 
IB  employed  in  both,  but  is  found  nowhere 
dse.  At  length,  in  1864,  Bro.  Findel  was 
sent  by  the  "Society  of  German  Masons" 
to  England  to  discover  the  original.  His 
report  of  his  journey  was  that  it  was  negi^ 
tive  in  its  results;  no  such  document  was  to 
be  found  in  the  archives  of  the  old  Lodge 
at  York,  and  no  such  person  as  Stonehouse 
was  known  in  that  city.  These  two  facts, 
to  which  may  be  added  the  further  argu- 
ments that  no  mention  is  made  of  it  in  Uie 
Fabric  BoUa  qf  York  Minster,  published  by 
the  Surtees  Society,  nor  in  tne  inventory 
of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  York  which  was  ex- 
tant in  1777,  nor  by  Drake  in  his  speech 
deUvered  before  the  Grand  Lodge  in  1726, 
and  a  few  other  reasons,  have  led  Findd  to 
agree  with  Kloss  that  the  document  is  not 
a  genuine  York  Charter.  Such,  too,  is  the 
general  opinion  of  Finglish  Masonic  scholars. 
(See  Gould's  Hist,  of  F.  Jf ..  i.,  pp.  494-6.) 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  General 
Assembly  at  York,  in  026.  did  frame  a  body 
of  laws  or  Constitutions;  but  there  is  almost 
as  little  doubt  that  they  are  not  represented 
by  the  Stonehouse  or  Erause  document. 

Torkt  Edwari  Augustus,  Duke  of. 
Liitiated  a  Mason  in  1766. 

York,  Frederick,  Duke  of.  Initiated 
a  Mason  in  ''Britannia  Lodge,"  London, 
November  21,  1787.  A  commemorative 
Masonic  token  was  issued  in  1795:  the 
Duke  of  York  having  been  installed  W.  M. 
of  the  "Prince  of  Wales  Lodge,"  March  22, 
1793. 

York  Grand  Lodge.  Bro.  Woodford 
'says  this  is  a  short  title  for  "The  Grand 
Lodge  of  all  England,"  held  at  York,  which 
was  formed  from  an  old  Lodge,  in  1725,  at 
work  evidently  during  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, and  probably  much  earlier.  The  annual 
assembly  was  held  in  the  dty  of  York  by  the 
Masons  for  centuries,  and  is  so  acknowledged 
virtually  by  all  the  MSS.  from  the  fourteenth 


century.  A  list  of  Master  Masons  of  the  York 
Minster,  during  its  erection,  is  preserved, 
of  the  fourteenth  century;  and  leeend  ana 
actual  history  agree  in  the  fact  that  York 
was  the  home  of  the  Mason-craft  until  modem 
tunes— the  "Charter  oi  Prince  Edwin"  beine 
one  of  the  earhest  traditions.  The  Grand 
Lodge  preserved  its  position  in  the  norUi  of 
EnsJand  until  1792,  when  it  finally  died  out, 
it  having  constituted  other  Lodges,  and  a 
"Grand  Lodge,  south  of  the  Trent"  (at 
London).  M  of  the  "York"  Lodges  suc- 
cumbed on  the  decease  of  their  "Mother 
Grand  Lodge."  There  has  not  been  a 
representative  of  the  Andent  York  Grand 
Lodge  anywhere  whatever  throughout  this 
century. 

York  Legend.  The  dty  of  York,  in  the 
north  of  England,  is  celebrated  for  its  tra- 
ditional connection  with  Masonry  in  that 
kingdom.  No  topic  in  the  history  of  Free* 
masonry  has  so  much  engaged  liie  attention 
of  modem  Masonic  schobrs.  or  given  occa- 
sion to  more  discussion,  tnan  the  alleged 
facts  of  the  existence  of  Masonry  ii^  the 
tenth  century  at  the  dty  of  York  as  a  prom- 
inent point,  of  the  calhng  of  a  congregation 
of  the  Craft  there  in  the  year  926,  of  the  or- 
ganisation of  a  General  Assembjk  and  the 
adoption  of  a  Constitution.  During  the 
whole  of  the  last  and  the  greater  part  of  the 

E resent  century,  the  Fraternity  in  general 
ave  accepted  all  of  these  statements  as 
genuine  portions  of  authentic  history;  and 
the  adversaries  of  the  Order  have,  with  the 
same  want  of  discrimination,  rejected  them 
all  as  myths;  while  a  few  earnest  seekers  for 
tmth  have  been  at  a  loss  to  determine  what 
part  was  historical  and  what  part  legendary. 
Recently,  the  discovery  of  many  old  manu- 
scripts has  directed  the  labors  of  such  scholars 
as  Huf^han,  Woodford,  Lyon,  and  others,  to 
the  cntical  examination  of  tne  early  history 
of  Masonry,  and  that  of  York  has  par- 
ticularly engaged  their  attention. 

For  a  thorough  comprehension  of  the 
true  merits  of  this  question,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary that  the  student  ^ould  first  acquaint 
himself  with  what  was,  until  recently,  the 
recognised  theory  as  to  the  origin  of  Ma- 
sonry at  York,  and  then  that  he  riiould 
examine  the  newer  hypotheses  advanced  by 
the  writers  of  the  present  day.  In  other 
words^  he  must  read  both  the  tradition  and 
the  history. 

In  pursuance  of  this  plan,  I  propose  to 
commence  with  the  legends  of  York  Mar 
sonry^  as  found  in  the  old  manuscript  Con- 
8tituti6ns,  and  then  proceed  to  a  review  of 
what  has  been  the  result  of  recent  investi- 
gations. It  may  be  premised  that,  of  cdl 
tiiose  who  have  subjected  these  legends  to 
the  cmcible  of  historicfd  criticism,  Bro. 
William  James  Hughan  of  Cornwall,  in 
England,  must  unhesitatingly  be  acknowl- 
edged as  "facile  princeps,"  the  ablest,  the 
most  laborious,  and  the  most  trustworthy 
investigator.  He  was  the  firet  and  the 
most  successful  remover  of  the  cloud  of  tra- 
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dition  which  so  long  had  oboonred  the 
sunlight  of  historv. 

The  legend  which  connects  the  origin  of 
English  Masonry  at  Yoric  in  926  is  some- 
times called  the  "York  LegemL"  sometimes 
the  "Athelstane  L^end/'  because  the 
Gcaieral  Assembly,  said  to  have  been  held 
there,  occurred  during  the  reij^  of  that 
king;  and  sometimes  the  "Edwm  Legend/' 
because  that  prince  is  supposed  to  have  been 
at  the  head  of  the  Craft,  and  to  have  con- 
voked them  together  to  form  a  Constitution. 

The  earliest  extant  of  the  old  manuscript 
Constitutions  is  the  ancient  Poem  com- 
monly known  as  the  Halliwell  MS.,  and 
the  date  of  ^idiidi  is  conjectured  (on  good 
nounds)  to  be  about  the  year  1300.  In 
that  work  we  find  the  following  version  of 
the  legend: 

"TliyB  craft  com  smto  Englond  as  y  yow  say, 

Yn  tyme  of  good  kynge  AdeLrtonuB*  day; 

He  made  tho  bothe  halle  and  eke  bowre. 

And  hye  templus  of  gret  honowre. 

To  sportyn  him  yn  bothe  day  ana  nygth, 

An  to  worBchepe  hya  God  with  alle  ovb  mygth. 

Thys  goode  lorde  loved  thys  oraft  ful  wel. 

And  purposud  to  strenthyn  hvt  oveiy  del, 

For  oyvera  defawlya  that  yn  the  oraft  he  fonde; 

He  aende  aboute  ynto  the  londe 

After  alle  the  masonua  of  the  orafte, 

To  come  to  hym  ful  evene  strayfte. 

For  to  amende  these  defautya  alle 

By  good  oonael  gef  hjrt  mytgth  f alle. 

A  8embl6  thenne  he  oowthe  let  make 

Of  djrvers  lordia  yn  here  state 

Dulors,  erijrs,  and  bames  also, 

Knygth3^  sqwyers  and  mony  mo. 

And  the  grete  Surges  of  that  syiA, 

They  were  thet  alle  yn  here  degr6; 

These  were  there  uohon  algate. 

To  ordeyne  for  these  masonus  astate,       « 

Ther  they  sowgton  by  here  wytte 

How  they  mygthyn  goveme  hytte: 

Tyitene  artyculus  they  there  sowgton. 

And  fyftene  poyntjrs  ther  th^  wrogton." 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  not  familiar 
with  this  archaic  stvle.  the  passage  is  trans- 
lated into  modem  Em^Iish. 

''This  craft  came  mto  England,  as  I  tell 
you,  in  the  time  of  good  king  Athdstan's 
reign;  he  made  then  both  hall,  and  also 
bower  and  lofty  temples  of  oreat  honor,  to 
take  his  recreation  in  both  day  and  nig^t, 
and  to  worship  his  God  with  all  his  might. 
This  good  bra  loved  this  craft  full  well,  and 
purp(^ed  to  strengthen  it  in  every  part  on 
account  of  various  defects  that  he  discovered 
in  the  craft.  He  sent  about  into  aJl  the 
land,  after  all  the  znasons  of  the  craft,  to 
come  straight  to  him,  to  amend  all  these 
defects  by  good  counsel,  if  it  might  so  hap- 
pen. He  then  permitted  an  assembly  to  be 
made  of  divers  lords  in  their  rank,  dukes, 
earls,  and  barons,  also  knights,  squires^  and 
many  more,  and  the  great  ourgesses  of  that 
city,  they  were  all  there  in  their  degree; 
these  were  there,  each  one  in  every  way  to 
make  laws  for  the  estate  of  these  masons. 
There  they  souj^t  by  their  wisdom  how  thev 
mi^t  govern  it;  there  they  found  out  fif- 


teen articles,  and  thete  they  made  fifteen 
points." 

The  next  old  document  in  which  we  find 
this  legend  recited  is  that  known  as  the 
''Cooke  MS.,"  whose  date  is  placed  at  1490. 
The  details  are  here  much  m<n:e  full  than 
those  contained  in  the  Halliwell  MS.  The 
passage  referring  to  the  legend  is  as  follows: 

"And  after  that  was  a  worthy  kynge  in 
Englond,  that  was  callyd  Athelstone,  am  his 
yongest  son  lovyd  weQ  the  sciens  of  Gemetry, 
and  ne  wyst  weu  that  hand  craft  had  the  prao- 
tyke  of  the  sciens  of  Gemetry  so  well  as  ma- 
sons; wherefore  he  drew  him  to  consell  and 
lemyd  [ihe]  practyke  of  that  sciens  to  his  spec- 
ulatyf .  For  of  speculatyf e  he  was  a  master, 
and  he  lovyd  well  masonry  and  masons.  Ana 
he  bicome  a  mason  hymselfe.  And  he  gaf 
hem  \jBBLYe  them]  charges  and  names  as  it  is 
now  usyd  in  Englond  and  in  other  countries. 
And  he  ordeyned  that  they  schulde  have  reson- 
abull  pay.  And  purchesed  [obtained]  a  £re 
patent  of  the  kvng  that  they  schulde  make 
a  sembly  when  the!  sawe  resonably  tyme  a  [to] 
cum  togedir  to  her  [their]  counsell  of  the 
whiche  chaiges,  manors  &  semble  as  is  write 
and  tau^t  in  the  boke  of  our  charges  where- 
for  I  leve  hit  at  this  tyme." 

Thus  much  is  contained  in  the  MS.  from 
lines  611  to  642.  Subsequently,  in  hnes  688- 
719,  which  appear  to  have  been  taken  fran 
what  is  above  called  the  "Boke  of  Charges," 
the  legend  is  repeated  in  these  words: 

"In  this  manner  was  the  forsayde  art  be- 
gunne  in  the  bnd  of  Egypt  bi  the  forsayd 
maistor  Euglat  [Euclid],  &  so  hit  went  fro 
lond  to  londe  ana  fro  kyn^ome  to  kyngdome. 
After  that,  many  yeris,  in  the  tyme  of  Kyns 
Adhelstone,  wiche  was  sum  tyme  kynge  c2 
Englonde,  bi  his  counsell  and  otner  gret  l^ys 
of  the  lond  bi  comin  [oonunon]  assent  for  grete 
defaut  y-fennde  [found]  among  masons  thei 
ordeyned  a  certasrne  reu'e  amongys  hem 
[them].  On  [one]  tyme  of  the  yere  or  in  iii 
yere,  as  nede  were  to  the  kyng  and  gret  lordys 
of  the  londe  and  all  the  comente  [conununityL 
fro  provynce  to  provynce  and  fro  countre  to 
countre  congregacions  scholde  be  made  by 
maisters,  of  all  maisters  masons  and  f elaus  in 
the'  forsayd  art.  And  so  at  such  congrega- 
cions they  that  be  made  masters  schold  be  ex- 
amined of  the  articuls  after  written,  A  be  ran- 
sacked [thoroughly  examined]  whether  thei 
be  abull  and  kunnyng  [able  and  skilful]  to  ihe 
prof yte  of  the  lordys  hem  to  serve  Fto  serve 
them],  and  to  the  honor  of  the  forsayd  art." 

Seventy  years  later,  in  1560,  the  Lans- 
downe  MS.  was  written,  and  in  it  we  find  the 
legend  still  further  developed,  and  Prince 
Edwin  for  the  first  time  introduced  by  name. 
That  manuscript  reads  thus: 

"Soone  after  the  Decease  of  St.  Albones, 
there  came  Diverse  Warrs  into  England  out 
of  Diverse  Nations,  so  that  the  good  rule  of 
Masons  was  dishirea  [diirt;uibed]  and  put  down 
until  the  tyme  of  KingAdilston.  In  his  tyme 
there  was  a  worthy  King  in  England,  that 
broukht  this  Land  into  good  rest,  and  he 
buikied  many  great  woeEbb  and  bnildingi^ 
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therefore  he  loved  well  Masons,  for  he  had  a 
sone  odled  Edwin,  the  which  Loved  Masons 
much  more  than  his  Father  did,  and  he  was  soe 
practized  in  Geometry,  that  he  delighted  much 
to  come  and  tidke  with  Masons  and  to  leame 
of  them  the  Craft.  And  after,  for  the  love  he 
had  to  Masons  and  to  the  Craft,  he  was  made 
Mason  at  Windsor,  and  he  gott  of  the  King, 
his  Father,  a  Charter  and  commission  once 
every  yeare  to  have  Assembley^  within  the 
Reahne  where  th^  would  withm  England, 
and  to  correct  within  themselves  Faults  & 
Tre8et>asse8  that  were  done  as  touching  the 
Craft,  and  he  held  them  m  Assemble^,  and 
tiiere  he  made  Masons  and  g^ve  them  Charges, 
and  taught  them  the  Manners  and  Comands 
the  same  to  be  kept  ever  afterwards.  And 
tooke  them  the  Charter  and  commission  to 
keep  their  Assembly,  and  Ordained  that  it 
should  be  renewed  from  Eling  to  King,  and 
when  the  Assembly  were  gathered  togeather 
he  made  a  Cry^hat  all  ola  Masons  or  young, 
that  had  any  Writeings  or  Vnderstanding  of 
the  Charges  and  manners  that  weere  made 
before  their  Luids,  wheresoever  they  were 
made  Masons,  that  they  should  shew  them 
forth,  there  were  found  some  in  French,  some 
in  Gre^,  some  in  Hebrew,  and  some  in  Eng- 
lish, and  some  in  other  Languages,  and  when 
they  were  read  and  over  seen  well  the  intent 
of  them  was  vnderstood  to  be  all  one,  and 
then  he  caused  a  Book  to  be  made  thereof  how 
this  worthy  Craft  of  Masonrie  was  first 
founded,  and  he  himselfe  comanded,  and  also 
then  caused,  that  it  should  be  read  at  any  tyme 
when  it  should  happen  any  Mason  or  Masons 
to  be  made  to  give  nim  or  them  their  Charges, 
and  from  that,  until  this  Day,  Manners  of 
Masons  have  been  kept  in  this  Manner  and 
forme,  as  well  as  Men  might  Goveme  it,  and 
Furthermore  at  diverse  Assemblyes  have  been 
put  and  Ordained  diverse  Charses  by  the  best 
advice  of  Masters  and  Fellows.^ 

All  the  subsequent  manuscripts  contain  the 
legend  substantially  as  it  is  in  the  Lansdowne : 
and  most  of  them  appear  to  be  mere  copies  oi 
it,  or,  most  probabnr^  of  some  original  one  of 
which  both  tney  ana  it  are  copies. 

Li  1723  Dr.  Anderson  published  the  first 
edition  of  the  Book  of  ConstUiUionSj  in  which 
the  history  of  the  Fraternity  of  Freemasons  is, 
he  says,  'collected  from  their  general  records 
and  their  faithful  traditions  of  many  ages.'' 
He  gives  the  legend  taken,  as  he  says,  from  ''a 
certain  record  of  Freemasons  written  in  the 
reign  of  King  Edward  IV.,"  which  manuscript, 
Pr»ton  assCTts,  ''is  said  to  have  b^en  in  the 
possession  of  the  famous  Ellas  Ashmole.''  As 
the  old  manuscripts  were  generally  inaccessi- 
ble to  the  Fraternity  (and,  indeed,  until  re- 
cently but  few  of  them  have  been  discovered), 
it  is  to  the  publication  of  the  legend  by  Ander- 
son, and  suDsequently  by  Preston,  that  we  are 
to  attribute  its  general  adoption  by  the  Craft 
for  more  than  a  century  ana  a  half.  The  form 
of  the  legend,  as  given  by  Anderson  in  his  first 
edition,  varies  slightly  from  that  in  his  second. 
In  the  former,  he  places  the  date  of  the  occur- 
rence at  930;  in  Wb  second,  at  926:  in  the 


former,  he  sfyks  the  congregation  at  York  a 
General  Lodge;  in  his  second,  a  Grand  Lodge. 
Now,  as  the  modem  and  universally  accepted 
form  of  the  l^^d  agrees  in  both  respects 
with  the  latter  statement,  and  not  with  the 
former,  it  must  be  concluded  that  the  sec- 
ond edition,  and  the  subsequent  ones  by 
Entick  and  Noorthouck  who  only  repeat 
Anderson,  furnished  the  form  of  the  legend 
as  now  popular. 

In  the  second  edition  of  the  ConatitiUums  (p. 
63),  published  in  1738,  Anderson  gives  the 
legend  in  the  following  words: 

''In  all  the  Old  Constitutions  it  is  written 
to  this  purpose,  viz.: 

"That  though  the  antient  records  of  the 
Brotherhood  in  England  were  most  of  them 
destroyd  or  lost  in  the  war  with  the  Danes, 
who  burnt  the  Monasteries  where  the  Records 
were  k^t;  yet  King  Athelstan,  (the  Grand- 
son of  King  Alfred,)  the  first  annointed  King 
of  England,  who  translated  ttie  Holy  Bible 
into  the  Saxon  language,  when  he  had  brou^t 
the  land  into  rest  and  peace,  built  many  great 
works,  and  encouraged  many  Masons  from 
France  and  elsewhere,  whom  he  appointed 
overseers  thereof:  they  brought  with  them 
the  Charges  and  R^rulations  of  the  foreign 
Lodges,  and  prevailed  with  the  King  to  in- 
crease the  wages. 

"That  Prince  Edwin,  the  King's  Brother, 
being  taught  Geometry  and  Masonry,  for  the 
love  he  had  to  the  said  Crafty  and  to  the  hon- 
orable prindp  es  whereon  it  is  grounded,  pur- 
chased a  Free  Charter  of  King  Athelstan  his 
Brother,  for  the  Free  Masons  having  among 
themsdres  a  Connection  or  a  power  and  free- 
dom to  regulate  themselves  to  amend  what 
might  happen  amiss  and  to  hold  an  yearly 
Commumcation  in  a  General  Assembly. 

"That  accordingly  Prince  Edwin  siim- 
mon'd  an  the  Free  and  Accepted  Masons  in 
the  Realm,  to  meet  him  in  ibe  Congregation 
at  York,  who  came  and  form'd  the  Grand 
Lodge  under  him  as  their  Grand  Master,  a.  d. 
926. 

"That  they  brought  with  them  many  old 
Writings  and.  Records  of  the  Craft,  some  in 
Greek,  some  in  Latin,  some  in  French,  and 
other  languages;  and  from  the  contents 
thereof,  they  framed  the  Constxtutionb  of 
the  English  Ixxlges,  and  made  a  Law  for  them- 
selves, to  preserve  and  observe  the  same  in  all 
Time  coming,  etc.,  etc.,  etc." 

Preston  accepted  the  legend,  and  gave  it  in 
his  second  edition  (p.  1^)  in  the  foUowing 
words: 

"Edward  died  in  924,  and  was  succeeded 
by  Athelstane  his  son,  who  appointed  his 
brother  Edwin  patron  of  the  Masons.  This 
prince  procured  a  Charter  from  Athelstane, 
empowering  them  to  meet  annually  in  com- 
munication at  Yoric.  In  this  city,  the  first 
Grand  Lodge  of  England  was  formed  in  926, 
at  which  Edwin  presided  as  Grand  Master. 
Here  many  old  writings  were  produced  in 
Greek,  Latm,  and  other  languages,  from  which 
it  is  said  the  Constitutions  of  the  English 
Lodfe  have  been  extracted." 
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Such  is  the  "York  Legend/'  as  it  has  been 
accepted  by  the  Craft,  contained  in  all  the  old 
manuscripts  from  at  least  the  end  of  the  four- 
teenth century  to  the  present  day;  officially 
sanctioned  bv  Anderson^the  historiographer 
of  the  Grand,  Lodge  in  1723,  and  repeated  by 
Preston,  by  Oliver,  and  by  almost  all  suc- 
ceeding Masonic  writers.  Only  recentl^^  has 
anyone  thought  of  doubting  its  authenticity; 
and  now  the  important  question  in  Masonic 
literature  is  whether  it  is  a  myth  or  a  history 
— whether  it  is  all  or  in  any  part  fiction  or 
truth^-and  if  so,  what  portion  oelongs  to  the 
former  and  what  to  the  latter  eatery.  In 
coming  to  a  conclusion  on  this  subject,  the 
question  necessarily  divides  itself  into  three 
forms: 

1.  Was  there  an  Assembly  of  Masons  held 
in  or  about  the  year  926,  at  York,  \mder  the 
patronage  or  by  the  permission  of  Kmg  Athel- 
stan? 

There  is  nothing  in  the  personal  character 
or  the  political  conduct  of  Athelstan  that  for- 
bids such  a  possibility  or  even  probability. 
He  was  liberal  in  his  ideas,  like  his  grandfather 
the  great  Alfred;  he  was  a  promoter  of  civili- 
sation; he  patronised  learning,  built  many 
churches  and  monasteries,  encouraged  the 
translation  of  the  Scriptures,  and  gave  charters 
to  many  operative  companies.  In  his  reign, 
the  "(nth-gUdan,**  free  gilds  or  sodalities,  were 
incoiporated  by  law.  There  is,  therefore, 
nothmg  improbable  in  supposing  that  he  ex- 
tended his  protection  to  the  Operative  Ma- 
sons. The  uninterrupted  existence  for  several 
centuries  of  a  tradition  that  such  an  Assembly 
was  held,  requires  that  those  who  deny  it 
should  furnish  some  moro  satisfactory  reason 
for  their  opinion  than  has  yet  been  produced. 
"Incredulity,"  says  Voltaire,  ''is  the  founda- 
tion of  history."  But  it  must  be  confessed 
that,  while  an  excess  of  credulity  often  mis- 
takes fable  for  reality,  an  obstinacy  of  incre- 
dulity as  frequently  leads  to  the  rejection  of 
truth  as  fiction.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Woodford,  in 
an  essay  on  The  Connection  of  York  wUk  the 
JSistory  of  Freemaeonry  in  England,  inserted 
in  Hu|^an's  Unpublished  Records  of  the  Craft, 
has  critically  discussed  this  subject,  and  comes 
to  this  conclusion.  "I  see  no  reason,  there- 
fore, to  reject  so  old  a  tradition,  that  under 
Athelstan  the  Operative  Masons  obtained  his 
patronage,  and  met  in  General  Assembly." 
To  that  verdict  I  subscribe. 

2.  Was  Edwin,  the  brother  <^  Athelstan. 
the  person  who  convoked  ih&t  Assembly? 
This  question  has  already  been  discussed  in 
the  article  Edwin,  whero  the  suggestion  is 
made  that  the  Edwin  alluded  to  in  toe  legend 
was  not  the  son  or  brother  of  Athelstan,  but 
Edwin,  King  of  Northumbria.  Francis  Drake, 
in  his  spee<£  before  the  Grand  Lodge  of  York 
in  1726,  was,  I  think,  the  first  who  publicly 
advanced  this  opinion^  but  he  does  so  m  a  way 
that  shows  that  the  view  must  have  been  gen- 
erally accepted  by  his  auditors,  and  not  ad- 
vanced by  him  as  something  new.  He  says: 
''  You  know  we  can  boast  that  the  first  Grand 
Lodge  ever  held  in  England  was  held  in  this 


city,  where  Edwin,  the  first  Christian  king  of 
Northumbria,  about  the  six  hundredth  year 
after  Christ,  and  who  laid  the  foundation  of 
our  Cathedral,  sat  as  Grand  Master." 

Edwin,  who  was  bom  in  586,  ascended  the 
throne  in  617,  and  died  in  633.  He  was  pre- 
eminent, among  the  Anglo-Saxon  kings  who 
were  his  contemporaries^  for  military  genius 
and  statesmanship.  So  inflexible  was  his  ad- 
ministration of  justice,  that  it  was  said  that  in 
his  reign  a  woman  or  child  might  carry  everv- 
where  a  purse  of  gold  without  danger  of  rob- 
bery— high  commendation  in  those  days  of 
almost  unbridled  rapine.  The  chief  event  of 
the  reign  of  Edwin  was  the  introduction  of 
Christianity  into  the  kingdbm  of  Northum- 
bria. Previous  to  his  reign,  Uie  northern 
metropolis  of  the  Church  had  been  placed  at 
York,  and  the  king  patronized  Paminus  the 
bishop,  giving  him  a  nouse  and  other  posses- 
sions m  that  city.  The  only  objection  to  this 
theory  is  its  date,  which  ia  three  hundred  years 
before  the  reign  of  Athelstan  and  the  sup- 
posed meeting  at  Yoric  in  926. 

3.  Are  the  Constitutions  which  were 
adopted  b^  that  General  Assembly  now  ex- 
tant? It  is  not  to  be  doubted,  that  if  a 
General  Assembly  was  held,  it  must  have 
adopted  Constitutions  or  regulations  for  the 
government  of  the  Craft.  Such  would  mainly 
be  the  object  of  the  meeting.  But  there  is  no 
sufficient  evidence  that  the  Regulations  now 
called  the  "York  Constitutions,"  or  the 
"  Gothic  Constitutions,"  are  those  that  were 
adopted  in  926.  It  is  more  probable  tiiat  Uie 
origmal  document  and  all  genuine  copies  of  it 
arelost,  and  that  it  formed  the  type  from  which 
all  the  more  modem  manuscript  Constitutions 
have  been  formed.  There  is  the  strongest  in- 
ternal evidence  that  all  the  manuscripts,  from 
the  Halliwell  to  the  Papworth,  had  a  common 
original,  from  which  tney  were  celled  with 
more  or  less  accuracy,  or  on  which  they  were 
framed  with  more  or  less  modification.  And 
this  original  I  suppose  to  be  the  Constitutions 
which  must  have  been  adopted  at  the  Genoal 
Assembly  at  York. 

Tlie  theory,  then,  which  I  think  may  safdy 
be  advanced  on  this  subject,  and  which  must 
be  maintained  until  there  are  better  reasons 
than  we  now  have  to  reject  it,  is,  that  about 
the  year  926  a  General  Assembly  of  Masons 
was  held  at  York,  under  the  patronage  of 
Edwin,  brother  of  Athelstan,  at  which  Asem- 
bly  a  code  of  laws  was  adopted,  which  became 
the  basis  on  which  all  subsequent  Masonic 
Constitutions  were  framed. 

York  Manuscripts.  Originally  there  were 
six  manuscripts  of  the  Old  Constitutions  bear- 
ing this  title,  because  they  were  deposited  in 
the  Archives  of  the  now  extinct  Grand  Lodge 
of  all  England,  whose  seat  was  at  the  city  of 
York.  But  the  MS.  No.  3  is  now  missing, 
although  it  is  mentioned  in  the  inventory 
made  at  York  in  1779.  Nos.  2,  4,  and  5  are 
now  in  possession  of  the  York  Lodge.  Re- 
cently Bro.  Hughan  discovered  Nos.  2  and  6 
in  the  Archives  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Eng- 
land, at  London.    The  dates  of  these  manu- 
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Boripts,  which  do  not  correspond  with  the 
number  of  their  titles,  are  as  follows: 

No.  1  has  the  date  of  1600. 
"  2        "  "     1704. 

"  3        "  "     1630. 

"  4        "  "     1693. 

"   5  is  undated,  but  is  supposed  to  be  about 

1670. 
"  6  also  is  undated,  but  is  considered  to 

be  about  1680. 

Of  these  MSS.  all  but  No.  3  have  been 
published  by  the  late  Bro.  W.  J.  Hughan  in 
ba  Ancient  York  Masonic  RoUa.  (1894.)  Bro. 
Hughan  deems  No.  4  of  some  importance 
because  it  contains  the  following  sentence: 
''The  one  of  the  elders  takeing  the  Booke,  and 
that  hee  or  ahee  that  is  to  be  icuide  mason  shall 
lay  their  hands  thereon,  and  the  charge  shall 
bee  given."  This,  he  thinks,  affords  some  pre- 
sumption that  women  were  admitted  as  mem- 
bers of  the  old  Masonic  gilds,  although  he 
admits  that  we  possess  no  other  evidence  con- 
firmatory of  this  theory.  The  truth  is,  that  the 
sentence  was  a  translation  of  the  same  clause 
written  in  other  Old  ConatUuiions  in  Latin. 
In  the  York  MS.,  No.  1,  the  sentence  is  tibus: 
''Tunc  imus  ex  senioribus  teneat  librum  et  tUe 
vel  ttt»,"  etc..  i.  e.,  ''hs  or  they."  The  writer  of 
No.  4  copied,  most  probablv,  from  No.  1.  and 
his  translation  of  "hee  or  shee"  from  "we  vd 
HU"  instead  of  ''^  or  they"  was  either  the 
result  of  ignorance  in  mistaking  tlli,  they,  for 
iUa,  she,  or  of  carelessness  in  writing  snee  for 
they.  It  is  evident  that  the  charges  thus  to  be 
sworn  to,  and  which  immediately  follow,  were 
of  such  a  nature  as  made  most  of  them  pnysic- 
ally  impossible  for  women  to  perform:  nor 
are  f eniales  alluded  to  in  any  other  ot  the 
manuscripts.  All  Masons  there  are ''FeUows," 
and  are  so  to  be  addressed. 

There  are  two  other  York  Manuscripts  of 
the  Operative  Masons,  which  have  been  pub- 
lished in  the  Fabric  Rode  cj  York  Minster ,  an 
invaluable  work,  edited  by  the  Rev.  James 
Raine,  and  issued  under  the  patronage  and  at 
the  expense  of  the  Surtees  Society. 

Tork  Kite.  This  is  the  oldest  of  all  the 
Rites,  and  consisted  originally  of  only  three 
degrees:  1.  Bantered  Apprentice;  2.  Fdlow- 
Craft;  3.  Master  Mason.  The  last  included 
a  part  which  contained  the  True  Word,  but 
which  was  disrupted  from  it  by  Dunckerley 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century^  and  has 
never  been  restored.  The  Rite  in  its  purity 
does  not  now  exist  anywhere.  The  nearest 
approach  to  it  is  the  St.  John's  Masonry  of 
Scotland,  but  the  Master's  Decree  of  the 
Grand  Lodge  of  Scotland  is  not  the  Mast^s 
Degree  of  the  York  Rite.  When  Dunckerley 
dismembered  the  Third  Degree,  he  destroyed 
the  identity  of  the  Rite.  In  1813.  it  was  ap- 
parently recognized  by  the  Umted  Grand 
Lodge  of  England,  when  it  defined  ''pure  An- 
cient Masonry  to  consist  of  three  decrees,  and 
no  more:  vis.,  those  of  the  Entered  Appren- 
tioe,  the  Fellow  Graft,  and  the  Master  Mason, 


including  the  ^preme  Order  of  the  Holy 
Royal  Arch."  Had  the  Grand  Lodge  abot 
iahed  the  Royal  Arch  Denee,  Which  was  then 
practised  as  an  independent  Order  in  Eng- 
land, and  reincorporated  its  secrets  in  the 
degree  of  Master  Mason,  the  York  Rite  would 
have  been  revived.  But  by  recognising  the 
Royal  Arch  as  a  separate  degree,  and  retain- 
ing the  Master's  Dc^pnee  in  its  mutilated  form, 
they  repudiated  the  Rite.  In  the  Unitea 
States  it  has  been  the  almost  universal  usage 
to  call  the  Masonry  there  practised  the  York 
Rite.  But  it  has  no  better  daim  to  this  desig- 
nation than  it  has  to  be  called  the  Ancient 
and  Accepted  Rite,  or  the  French  Rite^  or  the 
Rite  of  Schr5der.  It  has  no  pretensions  to 
the  York  Rite.  Of  its  first  three  degrees,  the 
Master's  is  the  mutilated  one  which  took  the 
Masonrv  of  England  out  of  the  York  Rite, 
and  it  has  added  to  these  three  degrees  six 
others  which  were  never  known  to  the  Ancient 
York  Rite,  or  that  which  was  practised  in 
England,  in  the  earlier  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  b^  the  legitimate  Grand  Lodge.  In 
all  my  writings  for  years  past,  I  have  ventured 
to  distinguish  the  Masonry  practised  in  the 
United  States,  consisting  of  nine  deyoco,  as 
the  "American  Rite,"  a  title  to  which  it  is 
dearljr  and  justly  entitled,  as  the  eyj^em  is 
peculiar  to  America,  and  is  practised  in  no 
other  countrv. 

Bro.  Hugnan,  speaking  of  the  York  Rite 
(  UnpM,  Kec,f  p.  148),  says  "there  is  no  such 
Rite,  and  what  it  was  no  one  now  knows."  I 
think  that  this  declaration  is  too  sweeping  in 
its  language.  He  is  correct  in  saying  uiat 
there  is  at  this  time  no  such  Rite.  Ihave  Just 
described  its  decadence;  but  he  is  wrong  in  as- 
sertinff  that  we  are  now  ignorant  of  its  diarao- 
ter.  In  using  the  title,  there  is  no  reference 
to  the  Grand  Lodge  of  all  England,  whidi  met 
for  some  years  during  the  last  century^,  but 
rather  to  the  York  legend,  and  to  tne  hy- 
pothesis that  York  was  the  cradle  of  En^ish 
Masonry.  The  York  Rite  was  that  Kite 
which  was  most  probably  organized  or  modi- 
fied at  the  revival  in  1717,  and  practised  for 
fifty  years  by  the  Constitutional  Grand  Lodge 
of  Endand.  It  consisted  of  onty  the  thxie 
Symbolic  decrees,  the  last  one,  or  the  Master's, 
containing  within  itself  the  secrets  now  trans- 
ferred to  tne  Royal  Arch.  This  Rite  was  car- 
ried in  its  purity  to  France  in  1726,  and  intr 
America  at  a  later  period.  About  the  middle 
of  the  eighteenth  century  the  continental 
Masons,  and  about  the  end  of  it  the  Ameri- 
cans, hefSBJi  to  superimpose  upon  it  those  high 
degrees  which,  with  the  necessary  mutilation 
of  the  third,  have  given  rise  to  numerous  other 
Rites.  But  the  Ancient  York  Rite,  though 
no  longer  cultivated,  must  remain  on  the  rec- 
ords of  history  as  the  oldest  and  purest  of  all 
the  Rites. 

Tug  or  TngA.  One  of  the  af^  accord- 
ing to  Hindu  mytholopr,  into  which  the  Hin- 
dus divide  the  duration  or  existence  of  the 
world. 
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Z.  (Heb.,  T,  Zotn.)  Twenty-flDEth  and  last 
letter  of  the  ftnglwh  alphabet.  In  Hebrew 
the  numerical  value  is  seven.  This  letter  was 
added  to  the  Latin  from  the  Greek  in  the  time 
of  Cicero.    The  Greek  letter  is  zeta,  C 

Zablld*  An  histcHical  personage  at  the  court 
of  Kins  Sobmon,  whose  name  wpears  in  sev- 
eral of  the  hixh  depirees.  In  that  of  Select 
Master  in  the  Amenean  Rite,  it  has  been  cor- 
rupted into  Izabttd,  He  is  mentioned  in  1 
KmgB  iv.  5y  where  he  is  described  in  the 
authorised  version  as  beinft  ''principal  officer 
and  the  king's  friend.''  The  origanal  is  Zciud 
hen  Nathan  cohen  regneh  hahmdekf  which  is 
literally  ''Zabud,  son  of  Nathan,  a  priest,  the 
friend  of  the  Idn^."  Adam  Clarice  says  he  was 
''the  king's  chief  favorite,  his  confidant." 
Smith  (Did.  Bib.)  says:  "This  position,  if  it 
were  an  official  one.  was  evidently  distinct 
from  that  of  counsellor,  occupied  by  Ahitho- 
phel  under  David,  and  had  more  of  the  char- 
acter of  private  friendship  about  it."  Kitto 
{CydopcM.  Bib.  LU.)  says  of  Zabud  and  of  his 
brother  Azariah,  that  their  advancement  in 
the  household  ot  King  Solomon  "may  doubt- 
less be  ascribed  not  only  to  the  young  king's 
respect  for  the  venerable  prophet  (their 
father),  who  had  been  his  instructor,  but  to 
the  friendship  he  had  contracted  witii  his  sons 
during  the  course  of  education,  l^e  office, 
or  rather  honor,  of '  friend  of  the  king,'  we  find 
in  all  the  despotic  governments  of  the  East. 
It  gives  high  power,  without  the  public  re- 
sponsibility which  tne  holding  oi  a  regular 
office  in  the  state  necessarily  imposes.  It 
implies  the  possession  of  the  utmost  confi- 
dence of,  and  familiar  intercourse  with,  the 
monarch,  to  whose  person  'the  friend*  at  cdl 
times  has  access,  and  whose  influence  is  there- 
fore often  far  greater,  even  in  matters  of  state, 
thim  that  of  the  recognized  ministers  of  gov- 
ernment." 

This  has  been  fullv  carried  out  in  the  legend 
of  the  Select  Masters  Degree. 

Zablilon.  The  Greek  form  of  Zdbulun,  the 
tenth  son  <^  Jacob.  Delaunay  (ThuUleur^  p. 
79)  says  that  some  ritualists  suppose  that  it  is 
the  true  form  of  the  word  of  which  Jabuhim  is 
a  corruption.  This  is  incorrect.  Jabulum  is 
a  corrupt  form  of  Oiblim.  Zabulon  has  no 
connection  with  the  high  degrees,  except  that 
in  the  Royal  Arch  he  represents  one  of  the 
stones  in  the  Pectoral. 

ZMChftt.  (Heb.,  ^'^T.)  A  name  applied 
to  the  Ddl^. 

ZadU-el*  The  name  of  one  of  the  ang^ 
of  the  seven  planets,  according  to  the  Jewish 
rabbis — ^the  angel  of  the  planet  Jupiter. 

Zadok*  A  personage  in  some  of  the  Inef- 
fable decrees  of  the  Scottish  Rite.  In  Scrip- 
ture he^  is  recorded  as  having  been  one  of  tne 
two  ehief  priests  in  the  time  of  David.  Abi- 
athar  being  the  other.  He  subsequentlv,  by 
order  of  David,  anointed  Solomon  to  be  king, 
b^  whom  he  was  rewarded  with  the  post  of 
high  priest.    Josephus  (Ant,,  x,,  8,  g  6)  says 


that  "Sadoc,  the  hidh  priest,  was  the  first  higji 
priest  of  the  Temple  which  Solomon  built." 
Vet  it  has  been  supposed  by  some  authors,  in 
consequence  of  his  name  not  being  men- 
tioned in  the  detailed  account  of  the  dedica- 
tion, that  he  had  died  before  the  completion 
of  the  Temple. 

2ftplinjith-iiBMiefth.  An  Egyptian  title 
given  to  the  patriarch  Joseph  by  vie  Egyptian 
king  under  whom  he  was  viceroy.  The  name 
has  been  interpreted  "Revealer  of  secrets," 
and  is  a  password  in  tbe  old  rituals  of  the  Scot- 
tish Rite. 

Zanihastn.  The  name,  in  the  Zend 
language,  of  that  great  reformer  in  religion 
more  commonly  Imown  to  Europeans  as 
Zoroaster,  which  see. 

Zarria*  The  angel  that,  in  accordance 
with  the  Kabbalistical  system,  governs  the 
sun. 

Zftrthan.  The  Zartha^  of  1  Kings  vii.  46 
appears  to  be  the  same  place  as  the  Zeredathah 
of  2  Chron.  iv.  17.  In  the  Masonic  ritual,  the 
latter  word  is  always  used.     (See  Zeredathah.) 

Zairan-akar-aiuu  ("Time  without  lim- 
its.") According  to  the  Parsees,  the  name  of 
a  deity  or  abstract  principle  which  existed 
even  Sefore  the  birth  of  Ahriman  and  Of- 
mudz. 

Zeal*  Ever  since  the  revival  in  1717  (for 
it  is  found  in  the  earliest  lectures)  it  was 
taught  that  Apprentices  served  their  Masters 
with  "freedom,  fervency,  and  zeal";  and  tiie 
symbols  of  the  first  two  of  these  virtues  were 
chalk  and  charcoal.  In  the  oldest  rituals, 
earthen  pan  (which  see)  was  designated  as  the 
symbol  of  zeal;  but  this  was  changed  by  Pl«s- 
ton  to  day,  and  so  it  still  remains.  (See 
Fervency  and  Freedom.) 

The  instruction  to  the  Operative  Mason  to 
serve  his  Master  with  freedom,  fervencv,  and 
zeal — to  work  for  his  interests  willingly,  ar- 
dently, and  zealously — ^is  easily  understood. 
In  its  application  to  Speculative  Masonry,  for 
the  Master  of  the  Work  we  substitute  the 
Great  Architect  of  the  Universe,  and  then  our 
zeal,  like  our  freedom  and  our  ferven^,  is 
directed  to  a  higher  end.  The  zeal  of  a  Spec- 
ulative Mason  is  shown  by  advancing  the  mor- 
ality, and  by  promoting  the  happiness  of  his 
fellow-creatures. 

Zebiilon.  Son  of  Jacob  and  Leah:  in  the 
exodus  his  tribe  marched  next  to  Judah  and 
Issachar,  and  received  the  temUyrv  bounded 
on  the  east  by  the  south  half  of  the  Lake  of 
Galilee,  including  Rimmon,  Nazareth,  and 
the  plain  of  BvUauS,  where  stood  Cana  of 
Galilee.  Heb.  1^^3T,  Heaven,  or  the  abode  (tf 
God.     (See  Jdb^jUvan) 

Zechariah.  "The  son  of  Iddo,"  bom  in 
Babylonia  during  the  captivity,  who  joined 
Zerubbabel  on  his  return  to  Falestine.  A 
leader  and  a  man  of  influence,  being  both 
priest  and  prophet. 

Zedeidali.  A  personage  in  some  of  the 
high  degrees,  whose  melancholy  fate  is  d^ 
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Boribed  in  the  2d  Book  of  Smge  and  in 
the  ixrophecieB  of  Jeremiah.  He  was  the 
twentieta  and  last  king  of  Judah.  When 
Nebuchadneixar  had  in  his  second  siege  of 
Jenisalem  deposed  Jehoiachin.  whom  he  car- 
ried as  a  captive  to  Babylon,  ne  placed  Zede- 
Idah  on  the  throne  in  his  stead.  By  this  act 
Zed^iah  became  tributary  to  the  kmg  of  the 
GhaldeeSy  who  esubcted  from  him  a  solemn  oath 
of  fidelity  and  obedience.  This  oath  he  ob- 
served no  long^  than  till  an  opportunity  oc- 
curred of  violating  it.  In  the  language  of  the 
author  of  the  Books  of  Chronidesy  "he  re- 
belled apainst  King  Nebuchadnessar,  who  had 
made  hon  swear  by  God."  (2  Ghron.  xzxvi. 
13.) 

This  course  soon  brought  down  upon  him 
the  vengeance  of  the  ofiTnided  monarch,  who 
invaded  the  land  of  Judah  with  an  immense 
army.  Remaining  himself  at  Ribhihy  a  town 
on  the  northern  border  of  Palestine,  he  sent 
the  army  under  his  general,  Nebusaradan.  to 
Jerusalem,  which  was  invested  by  the  Baby- 
lonian forces.  After  a  siege  of  about  one  year, 
during  which  the  inhabitants  endured  many 
hardships  the  dty  was  taken  by  an  assault, 
the  Chiudeans  entering  it  through  breaches  in 
the  northern  walL 

It  is  very  natural  to  suppose,  that  when  the 
enemy  were  most  pressing  m  their  attack  upon 
the  devoted  dty;  when  the  breach  which  was 
to  give  them  entrance  had  been  efiPected;  and 
wh^  perhaps,  the  streets  most  distant  from 
the  Temple  were  already  filled  with  Chaldean 
soldiery,  a  council  of  his  princes  and  nobles 
should  nave  been  held  by  Zedekiah  in  the 
Temple,  to  which  they  had  fled  for  refuge,  and 
that  ne  should  ask  their  advice  as  to  the  most 
feadble  method  of  escape  from  the  impending 
danger.  History,  it  is  true,  gives  no  account 
of  any  such  assembly;  but  the  written  record 
€i  these  important  events  which  is  now  extant 
IS  very  brief,  and^  as  there  is  every  reason  to 
admit  the  probability  of  the  occurrence,  there 
does  not  appear  to  be  any  historical  objection 
to  the  introauction  of  Zedekiah  into  the  legend 
of  the  BuperexceUent  Master's  Degree^  as 
havizig  been  present  and  holding  a  council  at 
the  time  of  the  siege.  By  the  advice  of  this 
council,  Zedekiah  attempted  to  make  his  es- 
cape across  the  Jordan.  But  he  and  his  at- 
tendimts  were,  says  Jeremiah,  pursued  by  the 
Chaldean  army,  and  overtaken  in  the  plains 
of  Jericho,  and  carried  before  Nebuchadnes* 
sar.  His  sons  and  his  nobles  were  slain,  and, 
his  eyes  bdng  put  out,  he  was  bound  in 
chains  and  carried  captive  to  Babylon,  where 
at  a  later  period  he  died. 

ZeUtor.  1.  The  Fnst  Degree  of  the  Ger- 
man Rose  Ctoix.  The  title  expresses  the 
r*  rit  of  emulation  which  should  characterise 
neophyte. 

2.  The  First  Depee  in  the  First  Order  of 
the  Rosicrudan  Sociebr. 

Zemiem.    The  hoqr  well  in  Mecca. 

Zenaiui*  The  inner  portion  of  a  gentle- 
man's house  in  India,  devoted  to  the  use  of 
females.  In  contrast  with  the  front  or 
men's  portion,   it   m   devoid  of  comforts 


Each  woman  has  asmall  ceD,  on  the  second  or 
third  story,  fronting  on  the  inner  court  of  the 
square  structure. 

Zendavesta.  The  scriptures  of  the  Zoroas- 
trian  religion  containing  the  doctrines  of  2k>ro- 
aster.  Avesta  means  the  sacred  text,  and 
Zerid  the  commentary.  The  work  as  we  now 
have  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  collected  by 
learned  priests  of  the  Sassanian  period,  who 
translated  it  into  the  Pehlevi,  or  vernacular 
language  of  Persia.  The  greater  part  of  the 
work  was  lost  during  the  persecutions  by  the 
Mohammedan  conquerors  of  Persia.  One 
only  oi  the  books  has  be^i  preserved,  the  Ven- 
didad,  comprising  twenty-two  chapters.  The 
Yasna  and  the  Visperea  together  constitute 
the  collection  of  fragments  which  are  termed 
Vendidad  Sad6.  There  is  another  fragmen- 
tary collection  called  Yesht  Sad^.  And  these 
constitute  all  that  remain  of  the  original  text. 
So  that,  however  comprehendve  the  Zend- 
avesta  must  have  been  m  its  original  form,  the 
work  as  it  now  exists  makes  but  a  compara- 
tively small  book. 

The  ancients,  to  whom  it  was  familiar,  as 
well  as  the  modem  Parsees,  attribute  its  au- 
thorship to  Zoroaster.  But  Dr.  Haug,  rkhtly 
concdving  that  it  was  not  in  the  power  of  any 
one  man  to  have  composed  so  vast  a  work  as 
it  must  have  been  in  its  original  extent,  sup- 
poses that  it  was  the  joint  production  of  the 
original  Zarathustra  Sitaina  and  his  suo- 
cessors,  the  high  priests  of  the  religion,  who  as- 
sumed the  same  name. 

The  Zendavesta  is  the  scripture  of  the  mod- 
em Parsee;  and  hence  for  the  Parsee  Mason, 
of  whom  there  are  not  a  few.  it  constitutes  the 
Book  of  the  Law,  or  Trestle-Board.  Unfor- 
tunately, however,  to  the  Parsee  it  is  a  sealed 
book,  for.  being  written  in  the  old  Zend  lan- 
guage,Vwnich  is  now  extinct,  its  contents  can- 
not oe  understood.  But  the  Parsees  recog- 
nize the  Zendavesta  as  of  Divine  authority, 
and  say  in  the  Catechism,  or  Compendium  ot 
Doctrines  in  use  among  tnem:  "We  consider 
these  books  as  heavenly  books,  because  God 
sent  the  tidings  of  these  books  to  us  through 
the  hobr  prophet  Zurthoet." 

Zenlto*  That  point  in  the  heavens  which 
IB  vertical  to  the  spectator,  and  from  which  a 
perpendicular  line  passing  through  him  and 
extended  would  reach  the  center  of  the  earth. 
All  the  old  documents  of  the  Andent  and  Ac- 
cepted Scottish  Rite  are  dated  "Under  the 
Celestial  Canopy  of  the  Zenith  which  answers 

to ";  the  latitude  of  the  place  whence  the 

document  is  issued  being  then  given.  The 
latitude  alone  is  expressed  because  it  indicates 
tiie  place  of  the  sun's  meridian  height.  The 
longitude  is  always  omitted,  because  every 
place  whence  such  a  document  is  issued  is 
called  the  Grand  East,  the  one  spot  where  the 
sun  rises.  The  theory  impliea  is,  that  al- 
though the  south  of  the  Lod^e  may  vary,  its 
chief  point  must  always  be  m  the  east,  the 
point  of  sunrising,  where  longitude  b^;in8. 

Zennaar.  The  sacred  cord  used  in  the 
Hindustanee  initiation,  which  writers  on  ritual- 
ism have  compared  to  the  Masonic  apron. 
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Between  ei^ht  and  fifteen  yean  of  agei  every 
Hindu  bo^  is  imperatively  required  to  receive 
the  investiture  of  the  sennaar.  The  investi- 
ture is  accompanied  by  many  solemn  cere- 
monies of  praver  and  sacrifice.  After  the  in- 
vestiture^  the  boy  is  said  to  have  received  his 
second  buth,  and  from  that  time  a  Hindu  is 


called  by  a  name  which  signifies^ 'twice  born/' 

"  fjHhology 
thus  describes  the  sennaar: 


Coleman  (Afi 


sign 


the  Hinaw,  p.  156) 


''The  sacred  thread  must  be  made  by  a 
Brahman.  It  consists  of  three  stringSt  ^^^ 
ninety-six  hands  (fort]^-eight  yards),  which 
are  twisted  toj^ether:  it  is  then  folded  into 
three,  and  a^am  twisted;  these  are  a  second 
time  folded  mto  the  same  niunber,  and  tied 
at  each  end  in  Imots.  It  is  worn  over  the  left 
shoulder  (next  the  skin,  extending  half-way 
down  the  ri^t  thigh)  by  the  Brahmans,  Eet- 
ries,  and  Vaisya  castes.  The  first  are  usually 
invested  with  it  at  eight  years  of  age,  the  sec- 
ond at  eleveiL  and  the  Vaisya  at  twelve.  The 
period  may,  from  especial  causes,  be  deferred; 
but  it  is  indispensable  that  it  should  be  re- 
ceived, or  the  parties  omitting  it  become  out- 
casts.'^ 

Zeraias*    One  of  the  three  officers  ap- 

Eointed  by  Ein^  Solomon  to  superintend  tne 
ewing  of  the  timbers  in  the  forests  of  Leba- 
non. 

Zerlial.  The  name  of  King  Solomon's  Cap- 
tain 6[  the  Guards,  in  the  decree  of  Intimate 
Secretary.  No  such  person  is  mentioned  in 
Scripture,  and  it  is  therefore  an  invention  of 
the  ritualist  who  fabricated  the  denee.  If 
derived  from  Hebrew,  its  roots  will  be  found  in 
IT,  eer,  an  enemy,  and  bv^,  haal,  and  it  would 
signify  "an  enemy  of  Baal." 

Zeredathah.  The  name  of  the  place  be- 
tween which  and  Succoth  are  the  day  grounds 
where  Hiram  Abif  is  said  to  have  cast  the 
brazen  utensils  for  the  use  of  the  Temple. 
(See  Clay  Ground.) 

Zerubbabel.  In  writing  the  life  of  Zerub- 
babel  from  a  Masonic  point  of  view,  it  is  in- 
cumbent that  reference  should  be  made  to  the 
legends  as  well  as  to  the  more  strictly  historical 
details  of  his  eventful  career.  With  the  tra- 
ditions of  the  Royal  Arch,  and  some  other  of 
the  high  degrees,  Zerubbabel  is  not  less  inti- 
mately connected  than  is  Solomon  with  those 
of  Symbolic  or  Ancient  Craft  Masonry.  To 
understand  those  traditions  properly,  they 
must  be  placed  in  their  appropriate  place  in 
the  life  of  him  who  plays  so  important  a  part 
in  them.  Some  of  these  legends  have  the  con- 
current support  of  Scripture,  some  are  related 
by  Josephus,  and  some  appear  to  have  no  his- 
torical foundation.  Without,  therefore,  vouch- 
ing for  their  authenticity,  the^r  must  be  re- 
coimted,  to  make  the  Masonic  life  of  the 
builder  of  the  second  Temple  complete. 

Zerubbabel,  who,  in  the  Book  of  Ezra,  is 
called  "Sheshbazzar,  the  prince  of  Judan," 
was  the  grandson  of  that  King  Jehoiachin,  or 
Jeconiah,  who  had  been  deposed  by  Nebuchad- 
nezzar and  carried  as  a  captive  to  Babvlon. 
In  him,  therefore,  was  vested  the  regal  au- 
thority, and  on  hifn,  as  such,  the  oommaod  of 


the  returning  captives  was  bestowed  bv  Oyras, 
who  on  that  occasion,  according  to  a  Masonlo 
tradition,  presented  to  him  the  sword  which 
Nebuchadnezzar  had  received  from  his  grand- 
father, Jehoiachin. 

As  soon  as  the  decree  of  the  Persian  mon- 
arch had  been  promulgated  to  his  Jewish  sub- 
jects,  the  tribes  of  Juoah  and  Benjamin,  with 
the  priests  and  Levites,  assembled  at  Babylon, 
and  prepared  to  return  to  Jerusalein.  for  the 
purpose  of  rebuilding  the  Temple.  £lome  few 
from  the  other  tribes,  whose  love  of  their 
country  and  its  ancient  worship  had  not  been 
obliterated  bv  the  luxuries  of  uie  Babylonian 
court,  united  with  the  followers  of  Zend>- 
babel,  and  accompanied  him  to  Jerusalem. 
The  greater  number,  however,  remained;  and 
even  of  the  priests,  who  were  divided  into 
twenty-four  courses,  only  four  courses  re- 
turned, who,  however,  divided  themsdves, 
each  class  into  six,  so  as  again  to  make  up  the 
old  number.  Cyrus  also  restored  to  the  Jews 
the  greater  part  of  the  sacred  vooocls  of  the 
Temple  which  had  been  carried  awav  by 
Nebuchadnezzar,  and  five  thousand  ana  four 
hundred  were  received  by  Zerubbabel,  the  re- 
mainder being  brousht  back,  manv  years 
after,  by  Ezra.  Cmy  forty-two  thousand 
three  hundred  and  sixty  Israelites,  exclusive  of 
servants  and  slaves,  accompanied  ZerubbabeL 
out  of  whom  he  selected  seven  thousand  of 
the  most  valiant,  whom  he  placed  as  an  ad- 
vanced guard  at  uie  head  of  the  people.  Their 
progress  homeward  was  not  alt^^ther  un- 
attended with  danger:  for  tradition  informs 
us  that  at  the  river  Euphrates  they  were  op- 
posed by  the  Assyrians,  who,  incited  by  the 
temptation  of  the  vast  amount  of  golden  ves- 
sels which  they  were  carrying,  drew  up  in  hos- 
tile array,  and,  notwithstanding  the  remon- 
strances of  the  Jews,  and  the  edict  of  Chrnis, 
disputed  their  passage.  Zerubbabel,  how- 
ever, repulsed  the  enemy  with  such  aidor  as 
to  insure  a  signal  victory,  most  of  the  Assyr- 
ians having  been  slain  in  tne  battle,  or  drowned 
in  their  attempt  to  cross  the  river  in  their 
retreat.  The  rest  of  the  journey  was  unin- 
terrupted, and,  after  a  man^  of  four  months, 
Zerubbabel  arrived  at  Jerusalem,  with  his 
weary  followers^  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing of  the  22d  or  Jime^  five  hundred  and  thirty^ 
five  years  before  Christ. 

During  their  captivity,  the  Jews  had  con- 
tinued, without  intermission,  to  practise  the 
rights  of  Freemasonry,  and  had  establkhed 
at  various  places  regular  Lodges  in  Qialdea. 
Especially,  according  to  the  Rabbinical  tra- 
ditions, had  they  instituted  their  m3rBtic  fra- 
ternity at  Naharda,  on  the  Euphrates;  and, 
according  to  the  same  authori^,  we  are  in- 
formed tnat  Zerubbabel  carried  with  him  to 
Jerusalem  all  the  secret  knowledge  which  was 
the  property  of  that  Institution,  and  estab- 
lished a  similar  fraternity  in  Judea.  This 
coincides  with,  and  gives  additional  strength 
to,  the  traditions  of  tne  Royal  Arch  Degree. 

As  soon  as  the  pious  pilgrims  had  arrived 
at  Jerusalem,  and  taken  a  needful  rest  oi  seven 
days,  a  tabernacle  for  the  temporary  purposes 
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of  Divine  worship  was  erected  near  the  ruins  of 
the  ancient  Temple,  and  a  Council  was  called, 
in  which  Zenibbabelpresided  as  King,  Jeshua 
as  High  Priest,  and  Uaggai  as  Scribe,  or  prin- 
cipal officer  of  State.  It  was  there  determined 
to  commence  the  building  of  the  second  Tem- 
ple ujKm  the  same  holy  spot  which  had  been 
occupied  bv  the  first,  ana  the  people  Uberally 
contributed  sixty-one  thousand  drachms  of 
gold,  and  five  tnousand  minas  of  silver,  or 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  dollars,  toward 
defraying  the  expenses;  a  sum  which  sinks 
into  utter  insignifiance,  when  compared  with 
the  immense  amount  appropriated  by  David 
and  Solomon  to  the  construction  of  their 
Temple. 

The  site  having' been  thus  determined  upon, 
it  was  found  necessary  to  begin  by  removing 
the  rubbish  of  the  old  Temple,  which  stiU  en- 
cumbered the  earth,  and  prevented  the  work- 
men from  making  the  necessary  arrangements 
for  laying  the  foundation.  It  was  during  this 
operation  that  an  important  discovery  was 
znade  by  three  sojourners,  who  had  not  origi- 
nally accompanied  Zerubbabel,  but  who,  so- 
1'ouming  some  time  longer  at  Babylon,  fol- 
owed  their  countrymen  at  a  later  period,  and 
had  arrived  at  Jerusalem  just  in  time  to  assist 
in  the  removal  of  the  rubbish.  These  three 
sojourners,  whose  fortune  it  was  to  discover 
that  stone  of  foundation,  so  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  history  of  Freemasonry,  and 
to  which  we  have  before  had  repeated  occasion 
to  allude,  are  supposed  bv  a  Masonic  trar 
dition  to  have  been  fisdras,  ^Eushariah,  and  Ne- 
hemiah.  the  three  holy  men,  who,  for  refusing 
to  worship  the  golden  image^  had  been  thrown 
by  Nebuchadnessar  into  a  nery  furnace,  from 
which  they  emerged  iminjured.  In  the  Chal- 
dee  language,  they  were  known  by  the  names 
of  Shactadi,  Meshach,  and  Abed-neKO.  It 
was  in  penetrating  into  some  of  the  subterrar 
nean  vaults,  that  the  Masonic  stone  of  founda- 
tion, with  other  important  mysteries  con- 
nected with  it,  were  discovered  oy  the  three 
fortunate  sojourners^  and  presented  by  them 
to  Zerubbabel  and  his  companions  Jeehna  and 
Haggai,  whose  traditionary  knowledge  of  Mar 
sonry,  which  they  had  received  in  a  mrect  line 
from  the  builders  of  the  first  Temple,  enabled 
tiiem  at  once  to  appreciate  the  great  impor- 
tance of  these  treasures. 

As  soon  as  that  wonderful  discovery  was 
made,  on  which  depends  not  only  the  exist- 
ence of  the  Royal  Arch  Degree,  but  the  most 
important  mystery  of  Freemasonry,  the  Jews 
proceeded  on  a  certain  da3r.  before  the  rising 
of  the  sun,  to  lay  the  f otmdation-stone  of  the 
second  Temple;  and  for  that  purpose,  we  are 
told,  Zerubbabel  selected  that  stone  of  foun- 
dation which  had  been  discovered  by  the  three 
sojourners.  On  this  occasion,  we  learn  that 
the  young  rejoiced  with  shouts  and  acclama- 
tions, but  that  the  ancient  people  disturbed 
them  with  their  eroans  and  lamentations, 
when  they  reflectea  on  the  superb  magnifi- 
cence of  the  first  Temple,  ana  compared  it 
with  the  expected  inferiority  of  the  present 
structure.    As  in  the  building  d  the  first 


Temple,  so  in  this^  the  Tyrians  and  Sidonians 
were  engaged  to  furnish  the  timber  from  the 
forests  of  Lebanon,  and  to  conduct  it  in  the 
same  manner  on  floats  by  sea  to  Joppa. 

Scarcely  had  the  worlanen  well  commenced 
their  labors,  when  they  were  interrupted  by 
the  Samaritans,  who  made  application  to  he 
permitted  to  unite  with  them  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Temple.  But  the  Jews,  who  looked 
upon  them  as  idolaters,  refused  to  accept  of 
their  services.  The  Samaritans  in  conse- 
quence became  their  bitter  enemies,  and  so 
prevailed,  by  misrepresentations,  with  the 
ministers  of  Cyrus,  as  to  cause  tnem  to  put 
such  obstructions  in  the  way  of  the  construc- 
tion of  the  edifice  as  seriously  to  impede  its 
progress  for  several  years.  With  such  diffi- 
culty and  danger  were  the  works  conducted 
during  this  period,  that  the  workmen  were 
compiled  to  labor  with  the  trowel  in  one  hand 
and  the  sword  in  the  other.  To  commemorate 
these  worthy  craftsmen,  who  were  thus  ready, 
either  to  fight  or  to  labor  in  the  cause  of  God. 
as  circumstances  might  require,  the  sword  ana 
trowel  crosswise,  or,  ad  the  heralds  would  say. 
en  aa/^tre,  have  been  placed  upon  the  Royal 
Arch  Tracing-Board  or  Carpet  of  our  English 
brethren.  In  the  American  ritual  this  ex- 
pressive symbol  of  valor  and  piety  has  been 
unfortunately  omitted. 

In  the  seventh  year  after  the  restoration  of 
the  Jews,  Cyrus,  their  friend  and  benefactor, 
died,  and  his  son  Cambyses,  in  Scripture  called 
Ahasuerus,  ascended  the  throne.  The  Sa- 
maritans and  the  other  enemies  of  the  Jews, 
now  becoming  bolder  in  their  designs,  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  from  Cambyses  a  peremp- 
tory order  for  the  stoppage  of  ail  the  works  at 
Jerusalem,  and  the  Temple  consequently  re- 
mained in  an  unfinished  state  until  the  second 
year  of  the  reign  of  Darius,  the  successor  of 
Cambyses. 

Danus  appears  to  have  had,  like  Cyrus,  a 
gte&t  frienosnip  for  the  Israelites,  and  espe- 
cially for  Zerubbabel,  with  whom  ne  was  well 
acquainted  in  his  youth.  We  are  informed,  as 
an  evidence  of  this,  that,  when  a  private  man. 
he  made  a  vow,  that  if  ne  should  ever  asoena ' 
the  throne,  he  would  restore  all  the  vessels  of 
the  Temple  that  had  been  retained  by  Cyrus. 
Zerubbabel,  being  well  aware  of  the  friendly 
disposition  of  the  king,  determined,  immedi- 
ately after  his  accession  to  power^  to  make  a 
personal  application  to  him  for  his  assistance 
and  protection  in  rebuilding  the  Temple. 
Accordingly  he  departed  from  Jerusalem,  and 
after  a  journey  full  of  peril,  in'  which  he  was 
continually  attacked  by  parties  of  his  enemies, 
he  was  arrested  as  a  spy  dv  the  Persian  ^ards 
in  the  vicinity  of  Bfubylon.  and  earned  in 
chains  before  Darius,  who,  nowever  immedi- 
ately recognized  him  as  the  friend  and  com- 
pamon  of  his  youth,  and  ordering  him  in- 
stantly to  be  released  from  his  bonoB,  invited 
him  to  be  present  at  a  magnificent  feast  which 
he  was  about  to  give  to  the  Court.  It  is  said 
that  on  this  occasion,  Zerubbabel,  having  ex- 
plained to  Darius  the  occasion  of  his  visit. 
implored  the  interposition  of  his  authority  for 
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the  protection  of  the  Israelites  enga^  in  the 
restoration  of  the  Temple.  The  ku^  prom- 
ised to  grant  all  his  requests,  provided  he 
would  reveal  to  him  the  secrets  of  Freema- 
sonry. But  this  the  faithful  prince  at  once 
refused  to  do.  He  declined  the  favor  of  the 
monarch  at  the  price  of  his  infamy,  and  ex- 
pressed his  willingnesB  rather  to  meet  death  or 
exile,  than  to  violate  his  sacred  obligations  as 
a  Mason.  This  firmness  and  fiddity  onl^ 
raised  his  character  still  higher  in  the  esti- 
mation of  Darius,  who  seems,  indeed,  to  have 
been  endowed  with  many  noble  qualities  both 
of  heart  and  mind. 

It  was  on  this  occasion,  at  the  feast  given 
bv  King  Danus,  that,  agreeably  to  the  custom 
of  Eastern  monarchs,  he  proposed  to  his  cour- 
tiers the  question  whether  the  power  of  wine, 
women,  or  the  king,  was  the  strongest.  An- 
swers were  made  by  different  persons,  assign- 
ing to  each  of  these  the  precedency  in  power; 
but  when  Zerubbabel  was  called  on  to  assert 
his  opinion,  he  declared  that  though  the 
power  of  wine  and  of  the  king  might  be  great, 
that  of  women  was  still  greater,  but  that  above 
all  things  truth  bore  the  victory.  Josephus 
says  that  the  sentiments  of  Zeruboabel  having 
been  deemed  to  contain  the  most  wisdom, 
the  king  commanded  him  to  ask  something 
over  and  above  what  he  had  promised  as  the 
prise  of  the  victor  in  the  philosophic  discus- 
sion. Zerubbabel  then  caUed  upon  the  mon- 
arch to  fulfil  the  vow  that  he  had  made  in  his 
youth,  to  rebuild  the  Temple,  and  restore  the 
vessels  that  had  been  taken  away  by  Neb- 
uchadnezsar.  The  king  forthwith  granted  his 
request,  promised  him  the  most  ample  pro- 
tection in  the  future  prosecution  of  the  works, 
and  sent  him  home  to  Jerusalem  laden  with 
honors,  and  under  the  conduct  of  an  escort. 

Henceforth,  idthough  from  time  to  time 
annojred  by  their  aoversaries,  the  builders 
met  with  no  serious  obstruction,  and  finally, 
twentj  3rears  after  its  commencement,  m 
the  sixth  year  of  the  reign  of  Darius,  and 
on  the  third  day  of  the  month  Adar,  515 
yean  b.c.,  the  Temple  was  completed,  the 
cope-stone  oelebratea,  and  the  house  sol- 
einnly  dedicated  to  Jehovah  with  the  greatest 
joy. 

After  this  we  hear  nothing  further  of 
Zerubbabel,  nor  is  the  time  or  manner  of 
his  death  either  recorded  in  Scripture  or 

E reserved  by  Masonic  tradition.  We  have, 
owever,  reason  for  believing  that  he  lived  to 
a  good  old  age,  since  we  find  no  successor 
of  him  mentioned  until  Artaxerxes  appointed 
Esra  as  the  Governor  of  Judea,  fifty-seven 
years  after  the  completion  of  the  Temple. 

Zetland,  Thomas  Dundas,  Ean  of. 
One  of  the  most  noted  of  the  noblemen  of 
England,  bom  in  1795,  and  initiated  in  the 
"Prince  of  Wales  Lodge,  No.  269,"  on* June 
18,  1830.  Appointed  J.  G.  Warden  in  1832, 
Deputy  in  1839,  Pro.  G.  M.  in  1840.  Upon 
the  decease  of  the  Duke  of  Sussex,  in  1843, 
the  Earl  became  the  chief  ruler  of  the  Graft, 
until  March,  1844,  when  he  was  electea 
M.  W.  G.  M.,  which  office  he  hekl  until  1870. 


He  was  Plrov.  G.  Master  of  North  and  East 
Yorkshire  from  1839  until  he  died,  in  1873. 

Zeus*  Greatest  of  the  nft.fciftnAi 
of  Greece,  son  of  Chronos 
and  Rhea,  brother  of  Posei- 
don and  Mera,  and  husband 
of  the  latter.  Mostly  wor- 
shiped in  Crete.  Arcadia, 
ana  Dodona.  Finally  the 
gjre&t  Hellenic  divinity,  iden- 
tified with  Jupiter  of  the 
Romans  and  Amon  of  the 
Libyans.  Zeus  was  repre-. 
sented  as  of  majestic  form, 
holding  in  one  hand  a 
scepter,  and  in  the  other  a 
thunderbolt,  signified  by  the  above  S3rmboL 

Zl.  In  the  Ixdubar  legends,  a  kind  of 
spiritual  essence  residing  m  every  organic 
thing,  each  created  object  having  its  special 
Zi,  of  which  the  Supreme  Being  was  a  more 
exalted  genus.  Zi  was  also  by  a  parity  of 
reasoning  regarded  as  the  soul  of  man,  and 
even  man  himself. 

Zlcu  or  Zigganu  The  Accadian  name 
forprimeval  matter. 

Ztf.  (lyar)  n^'^'K.  The  eighth  month  of 
the  civil  and  the  second  of  the  sacred 
year  of  the  Hebrews,  commencing  on  the 
first  of  the  new  moon  in  the  month  of  April. 
The  name  of  this  month  is  mentioned  but 
once  in  the  Scriptures,  and  thcoi  as  relating 
to  the  date  of  the  commencement  of  Solomon's 
Temple.  (1  Kin|gs  vi.  1.)  The  month  Bui. 
or  Marchesvan,  is  mentioned  as  the  date  of 
the  completion  of  the  Temple.    (Ibid.,  vi.,  38.) 

ZiUan.  Wife  of  Lamech,  mother  of  Tubal 
Cain  and  Naamah.  One  of  the  few  females 
mentioned  as  of  the  antediluvian  period. 

Zlnnendorfy  Johann  Wllhelm  von. 
Few  men  made  more  noise  in  Gennan 
Masonry,  or  had  warmer  friends  or  more 
bitter  enemies,  than  Johann  Wilhelm  Ellen- 
berser,  who.  in  consequence  of  his  adoption 
by  his  mother's  brother,  took  subeequentl^ 
the  title  oi  Von  Zinnenaorf ,  by  which  he  is 
universally  known.  He  was  bom  at  Halle, 
August  10,  1731.  He  was  initiated  into  Ma- 
sonrv  at  the  place  oi  his  birth.  He  after- 
ward removed  to  Berlin,  where  he  received 
the  appointment  of  General  Staff  Surgeon, 
and  chief  of  the  medical  corps  of  the  army. 
There  he  ioined  the  Lodge  of  the  Three 
Globes,  ana  became  an  ardent  disciple  of  the 
Rite  of  Strict  Observance,  in  which  he  took 
the  Order  name  of  Equea  a  lajpide  nigro.  He 
was  elected  Master  of  the  Scottish  Lodge. 
He  had  the  absolute  control  of  the  funds 
of  the  Order,  but  refumng  to  render  any 
account  of  the  disfxisition  which  he  had 
made  of  them,  an  investigation  was  com- 
menced. Upon  this,  Zinnendorf  withdrew 
from  the  Rite,  and  sentence  of  excommuni- 
cation was  immediately  afterward  pro- 
nounced against  him. 

Zinnendorf  in  return  declared  the  Strict 
Observance  an  imposture,  and  denounced 
its  theory  of  the  Templar  origin  of  Masoniy 
as  false* 
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In  the  meaBtime,  he  sent  his  friend  Hans 
€2arl  Baumann  to  Stockholm,  that  he  might 
receive  manuscripts  of  the  degrees  of  the 
Swedish  system  which  had  been  promised 
him  by  Carl  Friederich  von  Eckleff,  Scottish 
Grand  Master  of  the  Chapter  in  that  city. 
Bamnann  returned  with  the  manuscripts, 
which,  however,  it  appears  from  a  subse- 
quent  declaration  made  by  the  Duke  of 
Sudermania,  were  very  imperfect. 

But,  imperfect  as  they  were,  out  of  them 
Zinnendori  constructed  a  new  Bite  in  op- 
position to  the  Strict  Observance.  Pos- 
sessed of  ^p-eat  talent  and  energy,  and,  his 
enemies  said,  of  but  little  scrupulousness  as 
to  means^  he  succeeded  in  attracting  to  him 
many  friends  and  followers.  In  1766,  he 
established  at  Potsdam  the  Lodge  "Min- 
erval."  and  in  1767,  at  Berlin,  the  Lodge  of 
the  ''Three  Golden  Keys."  Masons  were 
found  to  give  him  countenance  and  assist- 
ance in  other  places^  so  that  on  Jime  24, 1770, 
twelve  Lodges  of  his  system  were  enabled  to 
unite  in  the  formation  of  a  body  which  they 
called  the  Grand  Lodge  of  all  the  Freemasons 
of  Germany. 

The  success  of  this  body,  under  the  adverse 
circumstances  by  which  it  was  surrounded, 
can  only  be  attributed  to  the  ability  ana 
energy  of  its  founder,  as  well  as  to  the  free- 
dom with  which  he  made  use  of  every  means 
for  its  advancement  without  any  reference 
to  their  want  of  firomess.  Having  induced 
the  Prince  of  Hesse-Darmstadt  to  accept  the 
Grand  Mastership,  he  succeeded,  through  his 
influence,  in  obtaining  the  recosmition  and 
alliance  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  England  in 
1773;  but  that  body  seven  years  after  with- 
drew from  the  connection.  In  1774,  Zinnen- 
dorf  secured  the  {irotectorship  of  the  King 
of  Prussia  for  his  Grand  Lodge.  Thus 
patronised,  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Germany 
rapidly  extended  its  influence  and  increaaed 
in  growth,  So  that  in  1778  it  had  thirty-four 
Lodges  under  its  immediate  lurisdiction,  and 
provincial  Lodges  were  established  in  Aus- 
tria, Silesia,  Pomerania,  Lower  Saxony,  and 
Russia.  Findel  explains  this  great  accession 
of  strength  by  supposing  that  it  could  only 
have  been  the  conseouence  of  the  ardent 
desire  of  the  German  Masons  to  obtain  the 
promised  revelations  of  the  high  degrees 
of  the  system  of  Zinnendorf . 

In  1774,  Zinnendorf  had  been  elected 
Grand  Master,  which  office  he  held  until  his 
death. 

But  he  had  his  difficulties  to  encounter. 
In  the  Lodge  ''Royal  York,"  at  Berlin,  he 
found  an  active  and  powcnul  antagonist. 
The  Duke  of  Sudermania,  Grand  Master  of 
Sweden,  in  an  official  document  issued  in 
1777,  declared  that  the  Warrant  which  had 
been  granted  by  Eckleff  to  Zinnendorf,  and 
on  the  strength  of  which  he  had  founded  his 
Grand  Lodge,  was  spurious  and  unauthor- 
ised; the  Grand  Lodge  of  Sweden  pro- 
nounced him  to  be  a  fomenter  of  disturb- 
ances and  an  insolent  calumniator  ef  the 
Grand  Master,  and  in  .1780  the 


Grand  Lodge  of  England  withdrew  from 
its  alliance. 

But  Zinnendorf  was  imdismayed.  Hav- 
ing quit  the  service  of  the  government  in 
1779,  he  made  a  journey  to  Sweden  in  an 
unsuccessful  effort  to  secure  all  the  docu- 
ments connected  with  the  Swedish  system. 
Returning  hence,  he  continued  to  preside 
over  the  Grand  Lod^  with  unabatM  jseal 
and  undiminished  vigor  until  hia  death, 
which  took  place  June  6,  1782. 

Von  Zinnendorf  undoubtedl}r  committed 
many  errors,  but  we  cannot  withhold  f^m 
him  the  praise  of  having  earnestly  sought 
to  introduce  into  German  Masonry  a  better 
system  than  the  one  which  was  prevail- 
ing in  the  last  quarter  of  the  eignteenth 
century. 

Zlimendorf 9  Bite  of.  The  Rite  invented 
by  Count  Von  Zinnendorf,  and  fabricated 
out  of  imjperfect  copies  of  the  Swedish  system, 
with  additions  from  the  Hhiminism  oi  Avignon 
and  the  reveries  of  Swedenborg.  It  con- 
sisted of  seven  degrees,  divided  into  three 
sections  as  follows: 

I.  Blue  Moionry. 

1.  Apprentice. 

2.  Fellow-Craft. 

3.  Master. 

II.  Bed  Masonry, 

4.  Scottish  Apprentice  and  FeQow- 

Craft. 

5.  Scottish  Master. 

ni.  Cajfikdar  M<u(mry, 

o.  Favorite  of  St.  John. 
7.  Chapter  of  the  ESect. 

It  was  practised  by  the  Grand  Lodge  ol 
Germany,  which  had  been  established  by 
Zinnendorf,  and  by  the  Lodges  of  its  obe- 
dience. 

Zlnsendorf,  Count  vont  Nlcolaus  Lad- 
ing* Founder  of  the  existing  sect  of  Mon^ 
vian  brethren;  also  of  a  religious  societv  which 
he  called  the  "Order  d  the  Grain  o^  &lustard- 
Seed."  He  was  ordained  bishop  of  the  Mo- 
ravians in  1737;  and  at  request  of  King  Fred- 
erick William  1.  of  Prussia,  went  to  Ix>ndon, 
and  was  received  by  Wesley.  In  1741  he 
proceeded  to  Bethldiem,  in  America,  and 
founded  the  Moravian  settlements.  The 
prolific  author  of  a  hundred  volumes.  He 
was  bom  at  Dresden  in  1700,  and  died  in  1760. 

Zlon*  Mount  Zion  was  the  southwestern 
of  the  three  hills  which  constituted  the  high 
table-land  on  which  Jerusalem  was  buut. 
It  was  the  royal  residence,  and  hence  it  is 
often  called  "the  dty  of  David."  The  name 
is  sometimes  used  as  synonymous  with 
Jerusalem. 

Zlthem.  An  instrument  of  music  of  28 
strings  drawn  over  a  shallow  box;  both  hands 
are  employed  in  playing  on  it. 

Zison.  This  is  said,  in  one  of  the  InefiFable 
degrees  of  the  Scottish  Rite,  to  be  the  name 
of  the  balustrade  before  the  Sanctum  Sano- 
torum.    There  is  no  such  word  in  B.tbrew^ 
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but  it  may  be  a  corruption  of  the  Talmudio 
KPT.  sua,  which  Buxtorf  (Lex.  Taim.)  defines 
as    a  befljn,  a  little  beam,  a  small  rafter." 

Zoan*  An  Egyptian  town,  known  to  the 
Greeks  as  Tanais,  presumed  to  have  been 
founded  3700  b.c.»  and  mt)bably  the  residence 
of  the  Pharaohs  of  the  Exodus. 

ZodUe.  Man^  of  the  Egjrptian  temples 
contain  astronomical  representations;  notably 
those  of  Esneh,  Contra  Latopolis,  and  Den- 
derah,  which  were  famous  for  their  sodiacal 
oeilinm.  Antiquity  was  accorded  to  the 
recorob  of  the  £Ga>tian  empire  by  calcula- 
tions made  from  the  positions  of  the  stars 
on  the  monuments  and  on  these  ceilings. 
Closer  criticism  now  reveals  these  positions 
to  be  fanciful  and  the  data  unreliable.  The 
Bodiac  of  Denderah  has  been  removed  to 
Paris,  where  it  forms  the  chief  ornament 
of  the  museum  of  the  Louvre.  Those 
remaining  in  Egypt  are  suffering  from  deteri- 
oration. Crosses  will  be  found  to  be  a  por- 
tion of  five  of  the  signs  of  the  sodiao. 

Zodlae»Masoiile.  (Zodiaque  Mofonnique,) 
A  series  of  twelve  degrees,  named  after  the 
twelve  signs  of  the  Zooiac,  the  first  being  the 
Ram.  It  was  in  the  series  of  the  Metropoli- 
tan. Chapter  of  France,  and  in  the  manu- 
script collection  of  Peuvret. 

ZiOliAr.  (Heb.  V)T,  splendor,)  After  the 
surrender  of  Jerusalem,  through  the  victorjr 
of  Vespasian^  among  the  fugitives  was  Rabbi 
Simon  Ben  Jochai,  who  remained  an  Anchor- 
ite for  twelve  years,  became  visionary,  and 
believed  he  was  visited  by  the  prophet  Elias. 
His  son,  Rabbi  Elieser,  and  his  clerk.  Rabbi 
Abba,  when  visiting  him,  took  down  his 
pronounced  Divine  precepts^  which  were  in 
time  gathered  and  formed  mto  the  famous 
Sohar  or  Zohar.  From  this  work,  the  Sepher 
JeUirahf  and  the  Commentary  of  the  Ten 
Sepkiroih  was  formed  the  Kabbala.  The 
Zohar,  its  history,  and  as  well  that  of  its 
author,  overflow  with  beautiful  yet  ideal 
mysticism. 

Zoharitl.  V'The  lUuminaiedJ')  A  so- 
ciety f oimded  by  Jacob  Franck  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  last  century. 

Zonar.  The  symbolic  girdle  of  the  Chris- 
tians and  Jews  worn  in  the  Levant,  as  a 
mark  of  distinction,  that  they  may  be  known 
from  the  Mohammedans. 

Zoroaster.  More  correctly,  Zaraihuaira. 
He  was  the  legislator  and  prophet  of  the 
ancient  Bactrians,  out  of  whose  doctrines 
the  modem  religion  of  the  Parsees  has  been 
developed.  As  to  the  age  in  which  Zoroaster 
flourished,  there  have  been  the  greatest  dis- 
crepancies among  the  ancient  authorities. 
The  earliest  of  the  Greek  writers  who  men- 
tions his  name  is  Xanthus  of  Lydia,  and  he 
places  his  era  at  about  600  years  before  the 
Trojan  war,  which  would  be  about  1800 
years  before  Christ.  Aristotle  and  Eudoxus 
say  that  he  lived  6,000  vears  before  Plato; 
while  Berosus,  the  Babylonian  historian, 
makes  him  a  kmf^  of  Babylon,  and  the  founder 
of  a  dynasty  which  reigned  over  Babylon  be- 
tween 2200  and  2000  B.c.    The  Parsees  are 


more  moderate  in  their  calculations,  and  say 
that  their  prophet  was  a  contemporary  A 
Hystaspes,  the  lather  of  Darius,  and  accord- 
ingly place  his  era  at  550  B.C.  Haug,  how- 
ever, m  his  Essays  an  the  Sacred  Lanffuaffs, 
ete.9  of  the  Parsees,  declares  that  this  supposi- 
tion IS  utterly  groundless.  He  thinks  that 
we  can,  under  no  circumstances  assign  him  a 
later  date  than  1000  b.c.,  and  is  not  even 
disinclined  to  place  his  era  much  earlier,  and 
make  him  a  contemporary  of  Moses. 

Bro.  Albert  Pike,  who  has  devoted  much 
labor  to  the  investigation  <rf  this  confused 
subject  of  the  Zoroastrian  m,  says,  in  an 
able  article  in  Mackey's  NalUmdl  freemason 
(vol.  iii..  No.  3): 

''In  the  year  1903  before  Alexander,  or 
2234  B.C..  a  Zarathustrian  king  of  Media 
conquered  Babylon.  The  religion  even  then 
had  degenerated  into  Magism,  and  was  of 
unknown  age.  The  unfortunate  theorv  that 
Vitaq>a,  one  of  the  most  efficient  alnes  of 
Zaratnustra,  was  the  father  of  Darius  Hys- 
taspes, has  long  ago  been  set  at  rest.  In 
the  Chaldean  lists  df  Berosus,  as  found  in  the 
Armenian  edition  <rf  Eusebius,  the  name 
Zoroaster  api>ears  as  that  of  the  Median 
conqueror  of  Babylon;  but  be  can  only  have 
received  this  title  from  bdn^  a  follower  of 
Zarathustra  and  professing  his  religion.  He 
was  preceded  by  a  series  of  eighty-four  Median 
kings;  and  the  real  Zarathustra  lived  in 
Bactria  long  before  the  tide  of  emi^tion  had 
flowed  thence  into  Media.  Anstotle  and 
Eudoxus.  according  to  Pliny,  place  Zara- 
thustra 6000  years  before  the  death  of  Plato; 
Hermippus,  5000  years  before  the  Trojan  war. 
Plato  died  3i8  b.c.;  so  that  the  two  dates 
substantially  a^ree,  making  the  date  of 
Zarathustra  s  reign  6300  or  6350  b.c.,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  that  this  is  not  far  from  the 
truth." 

Bunsen,  however  (Qod  in  History,  voL  L, 
b.  iii.,  ch.  vi..  p.  276),  speaks  of  Zarathustra 
Spitama  as  living  under  the  reign  of  Vis- 
taspa  toward  the  year  3000  b.c,  certainly 
not  later  than  toward  2500  B.c.  He  cadis 
him  ''one  of  the  mightiest  intellects  and  one 
of  the  greatest  men  of  all  time";  and  he  says 
of  him:  ''Accounted  by  his  contemporaries 
a  blasphemer,  atheist,  and  firebrand  worthy 
of  death;  regarded  even  bv  his  own  adherente^ 
after  some  centuries,  as  the  founder  of  magic, 
by  others  as  a  sorcerer  and  deceiver,  he  was, 
nevertheless,  recognised  already  oy  Hip- 
pocrates as  a  great  spiritual  hero,  and 
esteemed  the  earliest  sage  of  a  primeval  epoch 
— ^reaching  back  to  5000  years  before  thehr 
date — by  Eudoxus,  Plato,  and  Aristotle." 

The  name  of  this  great  reformer  is  always 
spelled  in  the  Zenaavesta  as  Zaraihustira^ 
with  which  is  often  coupled  Spitama;  this, 
Haug  says,  was  the  family  name,  while  the 
former  was  his  surname,  and  hence  both  he 
and  Bunsen  designate  nim  as  Zarathustra 
Spitama.  The  Greeks  corrupted  Zarathus- 
tra into  Zarastrades  and  Zoroastres,  and  the 
Romans  into  Zoroaster,  by  which  name  he 
has  always,  until  reoentlyi  been  known  to 
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Earopeaos.  His  home  was  in  Bactria.  an 
ancient  country  of  Asia  between  the  'Ozus 
River  on  the  north  and  the  Caucasian  range 
of  mountains  on  the  south,  and  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity,  therefore,  of  the  primal 
seat  of  the  Arvan  race,  one  of  whose  first 
emigrations,  indeed,  was  into  Bactria. 

The  reJigion  of  Zoroaster  finds  its  orijgin 
in  a  sodal,  political,  and  religious  schSm 
of  the  Bactrian  Iranians  from  the  primitive 
Aryans.  These  latter  led  a  nomadic  and 
pastoral  life  in  their  native  home,  and  con- 
tinued the  same  habits  after  their  emigrar 
tion.  But  a  portion  of  tiiese  tribes,  whom 
Haug  calls  ''the  proper  Iranians,"  becoming 
weary  of  these  wandering,  after  they  had 
reached  the  highlands  of  Bactria  abandoned 
the  pastoral  and  wandering  life  of  their 
ancestors,  and  directed  their  attention  to 
agricultm%.  This  political  secession  was 
soon  followed  by  wars,  principally  of  a  predar 
tory  kind,  waeed,  for  the  purpose  of  oooty. 
by  the  nomacuc  Aryans  on  the  agricultural 
settlements  of  the  Iranians,  whose  rich 
fields  were  tempting  objects  to  the  spoiler. 

The  political  estrangement  was  speedily 
and  naturally  followed  by  a  religious  one. 
It  was  at  this  time  that  ^roaster  appeared, 
and,  denouncing  the  nature-worship  of  the 
old  Aryan  faith,  established  his  spiritual 
religion,  in  whicn,  says  Bimsen,  "the  an- 
ta^fonisms  of  Ught  and  darkness,  of  sun- 
shme  and  storm,  become  transformed  into 
antagonisms  of  good  and  evil^  of  powers 
exertmg  a  beneficent  or  corruptmg  influence 
on  the  mind." 

The  doctrine  of  pure  Zoroastrianism  was 
monotheistic.  The  Supreme  Being  was  called 
Ahtaramazdaf  and  Haug  says  that  2k>roa8ter'8 
(M>nception  of  him  was  perfectly  identical 
with  the  Jewish  notion  of  Jehovah.  He  is 
ctJled  "the  Creator  of  the  earthly  and  spiritual 
life,  the  Lord  of  the  whole  universe,  at  whose 
hajxda  are  all  the  creatures."  He  is  wisdom 
and  intellect;  the  light  itself,  and  the  source 
of  lij^t;  the  rewarder  of  the  virtuous  and  the 
punisher  of  the  wicked. 

The  duaUstic  doctrine  of  Ormiud  and 
Ahrimanes,  which  has  falsely  been  attrib- 
uted to  Zoroaster,  was  in  realitv  the  develop- 
ment of  a  later  corruption  of  the  Zoroastenc 
teaching.  But  the  great  reformer  sought 
to  solve  the  puxzling  question  of  the  origin 
of  evil  in  the  world,  oy  supposm^  that  there 
existed  in  Ahuramazda  two  spirits,  inherent 
in  his  nature,  the  one  positive  and  the  other 
negative.  All  that  was  good  was  real, 
existent;  while  the  absence  of  that  reality 
was  a  non-existence  or  evil.  Evil  was  the 
absence  of  good  as  darkness  was  the  absence 
of  light. 

Zoroaster  taught  the  idea  of  a  future  life 


and  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  The  doo- 
trine  of  the  resurrection  is  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal dogEnas  of  the  Zendavesta.  He  also 
clearly  inculcated  the  belief  of  a  heaven  and 
a  helL  The  former  was  called  the  house  of 
hymns,  because  the  angels  were  supposed 
to  sing  hymns  there^  the  latter  the  house  of 
destruction,  and  to  it  were  relentlessly  con* 
'  ed  the  poets  and  priests  of  the  old  Aryan 
"on. 

e  doctrine  of  sacred  names,  so  familiar 
to  the  Hebrews,  was  also  tauf^ht  by  Zoroaster. 
In  one  of  the  Yashts,  a  portion  of  the  Zend- 
avesta, Ahuramazda  tc^  Zarathustra  that 
the  utterance  of  one  of  lus  sacred  names, 
of  which  he  enumerates  twenty,  is  the  best 
protection  from  evU.  Of  these  names,  one 
IS  ckhmi,  "1  am,"  and  another,  ahmi  yat  cJanif 
"I  am  who  I  am."  The  reader  will  be 
reminded  here  of  the  holy  name  in  Exodus, 
Ehmh  asherEhyehf  or  "I  am  that  I  am." 

The  doctrine  of  Zoroaster  was  not  for- 
ever confined  to  Bactria,  but  passed  over 
into  other  countries;  nor  in  the  transmis- 
sion did  it  fail  to  suffer  some  corruption. 
From  its  original  seat  it  spread  into  Media, 
and  under  the  name  of  Magism,  or  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Magavas,  i.  e.,  the  mighty  ones, 
was  incorporated  at  Babylon  with  the  Chal- 
dean philosophy,  whence  we  find  its  traces 
in  the  Rabbinism  and  the  Eabbalism  of  the 
Hebrews.  It  was  carried,  too,  into  Persia, 
where  it  has  been  developed  into  the  modem 
and  still  existing  sect  of  the  Parsees,  of 
whom  we  now  find  two  divisions,  the  con- 
servatives and  liberals;  the  former  culti- 
vating the  whole  modified  doctrine  of  Zoro- 
aster, and  the  latter  retaining  much  of  the 
doctnne,  but  rejecting  to  a  very  great  extent 
the  ceremonial  ritual. 

Z8chokke»  J.  H.  D.  One  of  the  most 
eminent  Masons  and  German  authors  known 
to  this  century.  Bom  at  Magdeburg,  1771, 
died  1848. 

Zi^ii  Indians.  A  tribe  inhabiting  New 
Mexico,  U.  S.,  whose  mystic  services  have 
attracted  the  attention  of  Masonic  scholars 
in  conseouence  of  their  similarity  to  those 
in  voc^e  oy  the  Masonic  Fratermty.  These 
Indians  have  a  formal  religious  initiation, 
in  which  the  suppliant  kneels  at  the  altar 
to  take  his  vows,  after  being  received  upon  the 
point  of  an  instrument  of  torture  to  the  flesh. 
Among  their  forms  and  ceremonies  are  facing 
the  ^ist,  circumambulation,  tests  of  en- 
durance, and  being  peculiarly  clothed.  In- 
cense is  burned,  and  the  sun  worshiped  at 
its  rising. 

Zurtnost.  The  name  given  by  the  modem 
Parsees  to  Zarathustra  or  Zoroaster.  They 
call  him  their  prophet,  and  their  religious 
sect  the  Zarthosti  community. 
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Af  S  (kng),  as  in  Ik,  Itite. 

X»  &  (short),  as  in  Idd,  F^U. 

A^  II  (Italian) ,  as  in  irm,  FHAer,  J8r. 

£,  e  (long),  as  in  Eve,  MSU* 

£»  6  (short),  as  in  .&u2,  Mk. 

I,  I  (long),  as  in  £0,  .Fine. 


69  0  (long),  as  in  OU;  JMi. 
Ht  5  (short),  as  m  &id»  2^ 
V,  a  Qong),  as  in  ^«^  BSmi. 
Ht  ik  (short),  as  in  tf$,  JSIm. 
■f  ,  f  (long),  as  in  Jfy,  F^. 
'tp  f  (short),  as  in  QK  ^JhV^ 


K,  I  (short),  as  in  T(^  An. 

The  aboTO  simple  process  is  adopted,  omitting  instraction  relating  to  diphthaags  oc 
tripthoDgs,  occasional  sounds,  or  references  to  consonants. 

AooBMT. — ^The  principal  accent  is  denoted  hj  a  heayj  mark ;  the  seoondaxy,  faj  m 
lighter  mark,  as  in  Ab'rar-caHJayra,  In  the  division  of  words  into  syUaUes^  these  marka 
also  supply  the  place  of  the  h jphn. 


WOBDfl  OV 
DOUBTTUL  FBONUMCIAnOXf. 

PBOPBB 
MAflOmC  FBONUNCIATION. 

Ab      

Ab 

Ateetscns 

A'bfirds'cQs 

Abacus 

Ab'arctis 

Abaddon 

A-bftd'don 

Abasar 

A'ba-z&r 

Abdiial 

Ab'chfil 

Abda 

Ab'dA 

Abdamon 

Ab'd&'m6n 

Abdiel 

Ab'dJel 

Abdltwiom 

Ab'dI-to'rf-«m     .   .   . 

Abdltes 

A'bel-ltes 

Ablb 

Ab'rb 

MOTATIOm. 


Heb.  Father;  11th  Hebraic  month. 

Flooring  blocks. 

A  drawing-board — a  tray. 

The  destroyer,  or  angel  ol  darkness. 

Master  of  CeremonieB  of  6th  Degreeu 

Father  of  Adoniiam. 

To  serve. 

Servant  of  God. 

A  secret  place  for  deposit  of  reccupda. 

A  secret  order  of  the  18th  oentory. 

Seventh  Jewish  month. 
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FBOHmrciAnoii. 


AMiMlA 

Abltalk 

Ablf 

AbiliBel 

Abihn 

Ablnun 

Ablution 

Abne 

AbncadAbm 

AbmM 

Acada 

Acanthus 

Accessoiy 

Aceolade 

Aeddama 

Adhad 

Aeharon  Schflton  .  .  . 

Achlas 

Addsliar 

Aehmetha 

AebtarM 

Aeoiyte 

Aconnnatlcl 

Adah 

Adar 

Adarel 

Adept 

Adeptos  Coionatas  .  . 

Adhcffe 

Adjudicate 

Admah 

AdMid<w<im 
HetGlorlam   .  .  .  . 

Adonal 

Adonhlram 

Adonlram 

Adonte 

Adult 

Ad  Tltam 

Adytum 

Aield 

JSon 

AflUate 

AiapsB 

Aiate 

Aiathopades 

Age 

Agenda 

AgU 

AgttUB  IM 

57 


ib^bfirtt 

Abl-balk 

Ab-ff' 

A-bi'hara 

Ab'i-ha 

Ab-I'rftin 

Ab-la^Bhun 

Ab-rftc' 

Ab'rfircftrd&b'rft  .   .   . 

A-brftx'aB 

A-o&'c]-& 

A-c&n'thuB 

Ak-ses'so-il 

Ac'co-lfide' 

A-old'darmft 

A-chfid 

A'ohfirr5n  Schil-tttn    . 

A-chl'as 

Ao-hl'shar 

Ach'm&-ih& 

Ach-t&'il-el 

Ak'6-]Ite 

A'cotks-mfr-tf  d    .   .   . 

A'd& 

A'dar 

A'dA-ra 

A-dept' 

Ad-ept'u8  C5rO-na'tu0 

Ad-hfire' 

Ad-ja'di-kSte  .... 

Ad'm& 

(  Ad  mArjG-rum   '   \ 
\     dfirS  gl5-n-8m    J 

A'd6-n&'l 

Ad'on-hl'ram  .... 

Ad'6-Dl'ram     .   •  .  . 

Ad-0'nfii 

A-dult' 

Ad  Y&-t&m    ,   •  •   .   • 

Ad'y-tum 

iE-Dfi'id 

JS^n 

Af-m'e4lte 

Ag'arp® 

A«'it 

A'g8rth5-p&'dQ8  .    .    . 

Aje 

A-j&i'da 

A«'l& 

Ag'iMuDQl     •  •  .  . 


Deriyed  from  Hebrew AbiandBalali. 

Chief  of  the  three  ftHBamiiiB. 

literallyi  his  father. 

Father  of  Strength. 

A  son  of  Aaron.  (man. 

Abiram  Akiaop,  traitorouB  (vafta- 

Washing,  baptismg. 

Aoquiring  the  scienoe  of  Abrao. 

A  term  of  inoantation. 

A  aymbol  of  the  year. 

Symbolic  of  the  soul's  immortality. 

A  part  of  the  Corinthian  capitaL 

Priyate  companionship. 

The  welcome  into  knii^thood. 

Field  of  blood. 

A-kfid. 

Aldlrr6n  Sohil-ton. 

A-kS-as. 

One  over  the  household  of  Solomon* 

Name  of  a  Hebrew  city. 

EabbaBstic  name  of  God. 

Candle  bearer.    Church  servini. 

A-coos'ma-te'cd. 

Jephtha's  daughter. 

The  twelfth  Jewish  montli. 

Angdof  fire. 

An  expert. 

Serenth  Degree  of  the  Swedish  Bite. 

Cling  to. 

To  determine. 

A  Hebrew  city* 

To  the  greater  glory  of  Ood. 

A-dO-nXh'e.    The  Lord. 

Signifying  the  master  who  is  exalted. 

Sonof  Abda. 

Son  of  Myrrha  and  Cinyras. 

OffuUage. 

For  life. 

A  retired  part  of  the  ancient  temples. 

A  creation  of  VirgiL 

fi'on.    Age  or  duratbn  of  anything. 

An  adopted  one. 

Ag'arpe.    Lore  feasts. 

The  eighth  stone  in  the  breastplate. 

Ecclesiastical  Order  of  16th  century. 

Of  a  given  number  of  years. 

Order  of  business.  Bodk  of  precepts. 

One  of  the  Eabbalistic  namesof  Qod. 

Ag'nOsDi'e.    Lamb  of  God. 
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Aliatefli  Olam  .  .  . 
AhMhuenis    .  .  .  . 

Ahel 

Ahlah 

Ahttad  

AhlwiMi  Seioii  .  .  . 

Ahliuidftb 

AhlMmMli 

Ahlsar 

Ahesbar 

Aholiab 

AhHmaii 

Alclmiilotarcli  .  .  . 
Aixlachapelle  .... 

Akar 

AftJrop 

AUpa 

Alchemy 

Aldebaran 

Aleppo 

Alefhophile 

Aifader 

Algabfl 

Allftli     

Anegbmee 

Allegory 

Allelidab 

Alleviate 

AlUes 

Anocatlon 

Almoner 

Alms 

Al-om-Jab 

Alpba 

Alptaia 

Als  .   .   . 

AlSbaddal 

Al-Slrat 

Alycuber 

Amal-Saggbl  .... 

Amar-Jftb 

Ambofb 

Amentl 

Ametb 

Amethyst 

Amldsts 

Amlnldab 

AmlsReanii  .  .  .  . 
Ammonites 


Aluid 

AliArbfttli  OOftm 
A-h&B'-u-6'ni8  .  . 

A'hel 

A-hI'8li  .  .  .  . 
A-hn'ud  .  .  .  . 
A-hI'man  BJMOia' 
A-hin'a-(Ub  .  .  . 
AAjSb'shxMl  .  . 
A4d'88r  .  .  .  . 
A-fal'ahar  .... 
A-hGOi^  .  .  . 
Ah'il-maii.  .  .  . 
Alch-mal^O-tarch . 
Ak8'-]&4h&'pel'    . 

A'kfir 

A-kl'rop    .... 

A-lfirp& 

Al'-ki-my  .... 
Al-debVran.  .  . 
i-lep'p5  .... 
A-te'thO-phile  .  . 
Al^&'der  .... 
Al'gfirbn   .... 

Al'ft 

Al46']aiioe  .  .  . 
Al'l6-g6Hry    .   .   . 

Al-le4a'y&  •  •  • 
Al-leVe-Ate  .   .   . 

Al-llz' 

Al-lO-kQ'ahim  .   . 

Al'm5-nier.   .   .   . 

Amz 

Al-dm-jfili.   .   .,  . 

Al'fft 

Al-pi-ii&  .... 

Ab5 

Al-fih&d'dfire .  .  . 
Al'Sl-r&t'  .  .  .  . 
Al-e-kaW  .  .  . 
AmAl-eftg'ghl  .  . 
A'mfir-j&h  .  .  . 
Am'bSth  .... 
A-men'-tiC .... 

A'm^th 

Am  Vthist  .  .  . 
A'mi-cistB.  .  .  . 
A-mln^a-dUtt).  .  . 
AmlsRe'Onis  .  . 
Arn'moxi-Its .   .  • 


A  name  of  God. 

Eternal  bye. 

Name  of  a  Penian  king. 

A  curtain  of  the  Tabemaele. 

A-he'ft.    One  ci  the  scribea  of  Solo- 

The  father  cl  Jocaphat.  [mon. 

The  will  of  selected  brethren. 

The  son  of  Jetdo. 

The  father  of  Aholiab. 

A-hl'sftr. 

An  officer  over  Sotomon's  houae^ 

A  skilful  artificer.  [hold. 

Principle  of  evil  in  Zoroaster  qnstem. 

The  Prince  of  Captivity. 

A  city  of  Germany. 

Or  Achar,  a  password. 

One  of  the  ruffians  ci  the  Third  De- 

A  Bsrmbol  of  manumissbn.       [gree^ 

The  science  of  Chemistry. 

A  star  of  the  first  magnitude. 

A  town  in  northern  Syria. 

Lover  of  Truth. 

Chief  God  of  the  Scandinavians. 

Signifying  The  Builder. 

The  God  of  the  MosIeuL 

Fealty. 

A  fable,  or  figurative  eipi'mBon. 

Praise  Jehovah. 

To  relieve. 

Companions  in  enteorxnnse. 

The  official  opening  address. 

Dispenser  of  alms. 

Charitable  gifts. 

A  name  of  the  Supreme  Being. 

Greek  letter  A.  Daad. 

Name  of  Grand  Lodge  of  Switser- 

The  All-powerful  God. 

The  second  sanctified  name  cl  God. 

The  path. 

Master  of  the  Tribe  of  Manaaseh. 

fifth  step  ci  Kadosh  kdder. 

God  spake. 

A  country  in  Syria. 

Place  of  Judgment  of  the  Dead. 

8eeEmeih, 

A  stone  in  the  breastplate. 

Association  of  students  of  Germany. 

One  of  the  Chiefs  of  IsraeL 

A'mfi  Re'u-ne. 

Descendants  of  Lot. 
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WOBOS  OF 

rmarwrn 

MAAomc  raovnntctkTioK. 

MOTiiTIOink 

AnnffhaffpftiMlff 

Amndifts'paiids.  .  .  . 

Amidets 

Am'u-letB  ...... 

Mystic  gems. 

Amun 

A'mttn 

The  Supreme  God  of  the  EJsyptiaiis. 

An-a'chrS-nIam    .   .   . 

An  error  in  oomputing  time. 

^f^ft^wn 

An'a-kfm 

Giants. 

AnanlaB 

An-Srol'as 

Sapphira's  oonspirator. 

Andent 

Xn'ahunt 

Indefinite  time. 

Andre 

An'drt 

An'dra 

Christopher  Karl  Andr6. 

Andrea 

John  Valentine  AndreA. 

Androgynous 

An-drOg^-ynous    .   .   . 

An-drOg-S-nous.    Side  degrees. 

Ansel 

in'iel 

MeBaencer. 

Angeronft 

^^^M     J^M>                 •               ...... 

An'ge-r5-n& 

A  pagan  deity  of  the  Romans. 

Anlma  Mnndl. 

An'^-ma  M  Wdl  .  .  . 

Soul  oi  the  World. 

Annihilate      

An-Dl'he-late   .... 

Destroy  finally. 

Anno  I>epo8ltionis.  .  . 

An'n0  De'pO-d'-tio'ids 

In  the  year  cl  the  Deposits. 

Anno  Domini 

An'n0  I>6in'in-I  .   .   . 

The  year  of  the  Lord. 

AnnoHebralco  .... 

Xn'nO  Hea>r&'l-oo  .   . 

In  the  Hebrew  year. 

Anno  Inventlonls  .  .  . 

An'n0  In-ven'she-O-nls 

The  year  of  discovery. 

Anno  Lnds 

in'nOLQ'cis    .... 

In  the  year  of  light. 

Anno  Mnndl 

An'nO  MWdl  .... 

The  year  of  the  world. 

Anno  Ordlnls 

Xn'nO  CVdi-ius    .   .   . 

In  the  year  of  the  Order. 

Annnaire 

An'nfk-ftire 

French  annual  record  of  proceedings. 

Ansyredi 

An'sy-T66h 

A  sect  of  northern  Syria. 

Antaretle 

Ant-ark'tio 

Opposite  to  the  northern  cirde. 

Antepenult 

Aii-t&-p3-nult'  .... 

The  last  syllable  except  two. 

Antlpodeans 

An'ti[-p(V<le'aiis   .   .   . 

Les  Antipodiens. 

Antipodes 

An-tip'o-dfis     .... 

Opposite  ddes  of  the  i^obe. 

AnublsorAnq^  .  .   . 

An-tk-bis  or  An-S-pfl  . 

Egyptian  deity.    Son  of  Osiris  and 

Apame 

ApVme 

Wife  of  i  jng  Darius.      [Nephthy s. 

Aphanlsm 

Aph'aDrism 

Concealing  of  the  body. 

Aptaarsathehltes   .  .  . 

A-phfir'sath^chltes  .   . 

A  Persian  tribe. 

Apoealypse 

Ap6k'ar]Xp8 

Book  of  Revelation. 

Apollo 

A-pol'o 

A  Greek  deity. 

Aporrheta 

A'pGrr-hfi'tft 

Intelligible  to  the  initiated. 

Apostle 

A-pCe'l 

A  deputed  agent. 

Apotbeosis 

Ap-^the'o-Bis  .... 

Deification. 

Appaimit 

Ap-pfi/ent 

Evident. 

Apprentice 

Ap-pren'tiB 

The  servitor  of  a  medianic. 

Apron 

A'pnm 

Badite  of  a  Mason. 

Aquarius 

A-qu&'ri-us 

Water-bearer.    Zodiac. 

Arab 

Ar'abor  A'rab.  .  .  . 
A'Tft-bl'd 

Inhabitant  of  Arabia. 

Arable! 

Pertaimng  to  the  Wilderness. 

Aral 

A'rifl 

A'raiHy&'k& 

"lion  of  God." 

Aranyaka 

An  appendage  to  the  Veda  of  the 

Arannah 

A-Tftu'nfih 

SeeOmofi.                         [Indians. 

Arbroath 

Aj>brOath 

Abbey  of  England,  12th  century. 

Arcana 

Ar-k&'na 

Secrets,  mystery. 

Arehangd 

Ark-ftn'jeL 

An  angel  of  the  highest  order. 

Arehblshop 

Arob4>i^'op    .... 

A  church  dignitary. 

Archetype 

A/ke-tlp 

An  original  model 
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ArehiniAffiu-  •  • 
Archlpdliso.   .  . 

Architect .... 
Arcbltectmlciis. 
ArctalTCfl  .... 
ArchlTlste.  .  .  . 

Arctic 

Arduous   .... 

Are* 

Ardlm 

AreopttgUB  •  •  • 
Arlanism  .  .  .  . 

Arf d 

Aries 

Armenbuchse.  . 
Armistice.  .  .  . 

Arote 

Aroma 

ArrogMit  .... 
Artmten  .  .  .  . 
Artuenes  i .  .  . 
Artlllcer  .... 
Aryan 

Asarota 

Asher 

Ashlar 

Asia 

Asoapper  .... 
Aspirant  .... 
Associate  .... 

Assur 

Astarte 

AstrsBa 

Asylum 

AteUer 

Athennnm  .  .  . 

Atossa 

Attacked  .... 
Atthakatha.  .  . 
Attonchement  . 

Atys 

Audacious  .  .  . 
Audience  .... 
Aude,  Tide,  Tace 
Auf  seher  .... 

AurM 

Aurim 

Auserwahlter  .  . 
AumorOm.   .  . 


A/ohl-inft'gtts  .  .  . 
Ar>kl-pel'fr^  .   .   . 

Ar'kl-tect 

Ar'ohi-tte-toii^(-cas . 

Vklvs 

Ar'chi-vlste  .... 

Ark'tik 

Ar'dfk-\i8 

A  r&4i    ••.... 

Ar^lim 

A're-Op'a^f^  .  .  . 
A  rl-an48m   .... 

Ar'id 

A'riei 

Ar'men-bflohse.  .   . 

Ar'mis-tiB 

A-rt1)4 

A-rO'ma 

A/r&-gant    .... 

Ar'ta4>ftn 

Ar'-tac^MEk'-ses.  . 
Ar-tif^Hwr  .... 
A'ry-en 

A'a&-rO'ta 

Aflh'er 

Ashlar' 

A'shl^ 

As-nap'-per  .... 

As-pir^ant 

AsHn'ahl-at  .... 

As'sur 

As-tftr'te 

As'tr&-» 

A-cl'liim 

A't«L-ier 

Ath-e-ne'um.    .   .   . 

A-toB'sft 

Atrtakt' 

At'thft4c&'th&  .  .  . 
A-tou'ab-mftn  .  .   . 

At'is 

Aw-d&'ahus  .... 
Au'd!-enoe  .... 
AtHlI,  Vt-de,  T&-06  . 
A«f'8&-ber    .... 

Au'ri-d 

Au'nm 

Atte'er-wtthl-ter  .  . 
Attan.    Om« .... 


HOTATIOm. 


Ghkf  Ruler. 

Group  (tf  idands. 

Skilled  in  the  art  of  bi 

Relating  to  Architecture. 

Place  for  records. 

An  officer  in  charge  d  the  arohivea. 

A  northem  circle  of  q>aoe. 

With  difficulty. 

The  given  surface. 

literally,  yalianty  heroic. 

A  tribunal. 

The  doctrine  of  Arius. 

Exhausted  of  moisture. 

The  sign  Ram  in  the  Zodiac. 

The  poor  box. . 

Temporary  truce. 

Fledge,  covenant. 

An  agreeable  odor. 

Oveibearmg. 

A  Scribe  in  the  Scottish  Rite. 

A  Persian  king. 

Designer  of  buildings. 

One  iji  three  historical  divisions  ol 

religion. 
A  variegated  pavement. 
A  tribe  of  Israel. 
Stone  as  taken  from  the  quarry. 
An  Eastern  continent. 

One  who  aiqnres. 

Companion  with. 

Assyria. 

Female  deity  of  the  Fhodnicians. 

The  Qrand  Lodge  of  Russia. 

Place  ol  retreat.  [sembled. 

A  workshop  where  workmen  are  as- 

A  building  for  philosophic  instruo- 

Daughter  of  Cyrus.  [tion. 

Assailed,  assaulted. 

Commentary  on  Canonical  books  of 

Atrtodch'em&it.  [BuddhisBi. 

The  Phrygian  god. . 

Contemning  law. 

An  assemUy  of  hearers. 

Hear,  see,  and  be  sQent. 

Infipector,  overseer. 

Angdof  Fire. 

Or  Urim. 

Chosen,  selected. 

God  of  the  Hindus. 
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Ant  Mori 

AntTinctfe 

Avmter 

Avis 

Axiom 

Aye 

^mon 

Anriah 

Aiaid 

BmI 

Bmna 

Babylon 

Bactylea 

Bacnlns 

Bsfomet 

Basnllod 

Baldachin 

Baldrie 

Balm 

Balsamo 

Balnstar 

Banacas 

Baphomet 

BarablMS 

Barbarous 

BarbatI  Fratres  .  .  .  . 

BarMltirah 

BarmelyAbb^ 

Basmoth 

Basnica 

BathKol 

BeaHaeheh 

Beaneenlfer 

Beavebalne 

Beauseant 

B^one 

Bd 

Bdenug 

B^hanar 

Belus 

Benac 

Benal 

Bendekar 

Beojamln 

Benldiurlm 

Benyah 

Boetb 

Beryl 

BettilehMn 


AutMo'rt 

AutVln'o&-rB  .   .   .   . 

AV&-tto 

A'vto 

Ak'dkim 

A 

Ay'nto 

Az-8ri^'& 

A-z&'zel 

Ba'M 

BSran^ft 

BSb  Vlon 

B&c'tyl-«'& 

B&'cu-lus 

Ba'f5-m6t 

Ba'gtO-kAl 

B&l'd&Mshin 

Bftl'drik 

B&m 

BftlHsa'mO 

Bftl'ufl-ter 

B&nVkfts 

BSfeV-met 

Barrftb'bas 

Bfir'bSrruB 

Bftr-b&'tl  Fr&'tres  .  . 
BftrMItsVah  .  .  .  . 
Bar'ruel, Abl)fi.   .   .   . 

B&B'moth 

Bar8U'l-c& 

B&th  E61 

BS^Mfik'^ 

Beau-oenl-fer  .... 

Beau-chaine 

Beau'se-ftnt 

Be-gon' 

BSL 

B^le'nus 

Bel-«h&z'zar 

BS'lus 

B6'n&o 

Be-n&'l 

Ben'd^k&r 

Ben^ja-min 

Ben-ku'rim 

Ben'yfth 

B6-rith 

Bfir'il 

Beth'le-em 


VOTATIOm. 


Either  oonqaer  or  die. 


The  desoent  ci  a  Hmdu  deity. 

Sdf-evident  truth. 
An  afSnaatiye  vote. 
AgDon,  Ajuon. 

Solomon's  Captain  of  the  Guards. 
'*  Scapegoat/'  the  demon  of   dry 

[places. 
Bara%n.    Master. 
Son  of  grief. 
Qate  of  BeL    A  kingdom. 

Thepastoralstaff  caniedby  a  bishop. 

See  BaphamH. 

Quardian  of  the  sacred  ark. 

A  canopy  supported  by  pillars. 

A  ribbon  worn  from  shoulder  to  hip. 

A  medicinal  gum. 

Joseph  Balsamo.    See  Cagliostro. 

The  support  of  a  stair-rail. 

A  Captain  of  Guards. 

An  imaginary  idol  or  symbol. 

A  father's  son.     Son  of  Abba  or 

Not  Bftr-ba'ri-ous.  [Father. 

Bearded  Brothers. 

Son  cl  Conunandment. 

Augustin  BarrueL 

Fragrant,  spicy.  (laws. 

Court-room  for  administration  of 

A  voice  from  the  Shekinah. 

To  be  with  God. 

To  carry. 

BG-ah&W 

A  war  banner 

Not  Be-gawn'. 

A  contraction  of  Baal. 

The  Baal  of  Scripture. 

King  of  Babylon. 

Corruption  of  Baal.  Lord.  A  temple. 

QGoMacbenac. 

The  Intelligent  God. 

One  of  the  Princes  ol  Solomon. 

Youngest  son  of  Jacob. 

Free  since  birth. 

The  son  of  Jah. 

Alliance. 

Chrysolite,  topas. 

Literally,  Place  of  food.   Of  Judah. 
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Bejcrie .... 
Beyond .... 
BeulMl.  .  .  . 
Btamlal   .  .  . 

mnfth 

Blatuit.  .  .  . 
Blessed  .... 

Bofti 

Bochlm  .  .  . 
Boeber  .... 
Boebmen .  .  . 
Bonalm.  .  .  . 

Bone 

Bosonlan  .  .  . 
Bourn  .... 
Bnunln.  .  .  . 
Brethren  .  .  . 
Boddlm    .  .  . 

Boh 

Bolile    .... 

Bnl 

Burl  or  Bore  . 
ByUos  .... 
Bjriftntlne   .  . 

CaateorKMilMi 
Cabala  .... 
Cablrie  .... 
Cable-tow    .  . 

Cabnl 

Cadneeos.  .  . 
Cnmentarios . 
CagUoslvo.  .  . 
Cahler  .... 

Calms  .... 
Calatrava.  .  . 

Calld 

CaUlmaehos  . 

Calm 

Cama 

Canaanlto  .  . 
Candelabra .  . 
Cantlle?er  .  . 
Capitular  .  .  . 
Capella  .... 
CainrleomuiB  . 
Capuebln.  .  . 
CaraTan.  .  .  . 
Carbonarism  . 


Bey'eMe 

Be-yond' 

Be-Bttl'Ml    .   .   .  . 

Bl-en'm-al 

Bl'na 

Bl&'tant 

Bleas-ed 

Bo'fti 

Bs'cUm 

BO-el>er 

BGeh'men 

BO-n&'im 

BGne' 

BO-flG^Dl-en  .... 

BOum 

Br&'min 

Breth  ren 

BQ'dA 

BQh 

BQhle 

Bm 

Ba'ri  or  Ba're  .  .   . 

Byfoaoe 

Bis'aiHtin 

Cfir«l>&orEMl>&. 

Cftrb&1& 

Cft'bir-io 

E&'ble-tO 

Cft^bul 

C&'dQWus  .... 
Ga'6-zDeii-ta'ri-us  . 
Cftgli-OB'tro.  .  .  . 
O&h'ier 

Gftims 

C«l'ttrta*'vft.  .  .   . 

Cai'ld 

Gftl-lim'fr^htks     .   . 

Kfim 

Ks/uA 

K&'n&n-Ite  .... 
Kftn-dd-ft^brft  .  .  . 
Cftn'ti-lev'er  .  .  . 
Eft-pItVlar  .... 

Kftrp^'la 

Kftp-ri-korn'u0 .  .  . 
G&-pa^chIn  .  .  .  . 
K&rVyan,  ,  .  .  . 
CArl>6-Dar-iBm.  .  . 


woTAnom. 


FrangoiB  Louis  de  Beyerle. 

Not  Be-yund'. 

A  builder  of  the  Ark  of  theCovenant. 

Not  Bl-en'yal. 

The  mother  of  understandiiig. 

Not  Bl&t'ant. 

Not  Blest. 

literally,  fleetnessi  strength. 

BSldm.    The  weepers. 

Johann  Bod)er. 

Jacob  Boehmen. 

BO-nah'im. 

Boneh,  a  builder. 

Fourth  Degree  of  African  Aichiteots. 

Boundi  limit. 

Corruption  of  Brahman. 

Not  Breth'er-en. 

A  Hindu  god. 

A  corruption  of  the  word  BeL 

Johann  Gottlieb  Buhle. 

The  rain-god. 

The  first  god  of  Norse  mythology. 

An  ancient  city  of  Phoenicia. 

An  art  from  the  days  ci  Gonstantine. 

Square  building  or  temple  in  Mecca. 

Eabbala.     Mystical  philosophy  or 

Dry,  sandy.       [theoeophy  of  Jews. 

A  man's  reasonable  ability. 

A  district  containing  twenty  dties. 

Peace,  power,  wisdom. 

A  builder  of  walls. 

A  Masonic  charlatan. 

Sheets    of    paper    or    parchment 

fastened  together. 
Heaps  oi  stones  of  a  conical  form. 
Military  Order,  instituted  1168. 
A  sultan  of  E^^t  about  1110. 
Noted  Grecian  artist. 
Tranquil,  serene.  . 
A  Hindu  god. 
Descendants  of  Canaan. 
A  branched  candlestick. 
A  projecting  block  or  bracket. 
Pertaining  to  a  Chapter. 
The  name  of  a  star. 
A  Zodiacal  sign,  the  Goat. 
A  monk  of  the  Order  of  St.  FVanciB. 
Not  Kfi^-arYan^    Company  d  mer- 
A  secret  society  of  Italy,      [chants. 
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Carbmide 

Cwmel 

CvrfwMM 

GMmanui 

CatMomlM 

Cateehumen  .... 

Catiuurl 

Cement 

Cement 

Cemetery 

Cenephoms    .... 
Centiine  ...... 

CentemuT   ..... 

Censer 

Cephas 

Ceres  .••.•... 

Ccridwen 

Cemeaa 

Ccraleaa 

Chaldea 

CfaaUee 

ChMnbcr 

dUMM 

CluvMU 

Chapiters 

ChasMlm 

Chasm 

Chastanler 

Chasuble 

Chef-d'cemre .... 

Chemblm 

Chesed 

Chesfan 

Cheth 

Chlbbelum 

Chisel 

ChlfaMe 

Chochmah 

Chrlsna 

Chrysolite 

Oandeetine 

Cledie 

Cloflied 

Ccenrdelion.  .  .  . 

Cochleas 

Coetns 

Coeiist 

Coffin 

Cogntant 

CoOatlon 


Kfi/buD-kgl  .  .  .  . 

Eftr'mel 

Cfir'y-ftt'i-dte  .  .  . 
Cfts'mfirTftn  .... 
EatVkGmbs  .  .  . 
C&t'6-ch1l'meii .  .  . 

C&th'fir-I 

Sem'eiit  or  SG-ment' 

Segment' 

SemVt6r-I  .  .  .  . 
G6n'&-ph6'ni8  .  .   . 

C«n't&ine 

Sen'te-na-il  .   .   .  . 

S&iW 

Ss'fas 

Ss'rfis 

Ge-iid'wen  .... 

G&r'neau 

Se-ni'le-an    .... 

CMl-dfi'& 

ChAl'is 

GhftmW 

Ea'oB 

Ch&p'eau 

Ch&pVtSn  .   .  .   . 

Gh&'dd-im 

Easm 

Chfis'tan-rer  .  .  . 
Chfis'a-ble  .... 
Chef-d'cBUvre' .  .  . 
Chfir^u-bim  .... 

CWtiSd 

ChteVan 

Cheth 

Chlb'b64um.   .   .   . 

Chis'el 

Shiv-Al'rik    .... 

ChOk'mfth 

Kriflh'nft 

ErisVnte 

El&ii-dee'tln.  .  .  . 

El66ch 

KlGthd 

EQrdell'on  .  .  . 
G0ch1fi-U8    .  .  .  . 

C6'e-tQ8 

Eo-egB-ist    .  .  •  • 

K6f 'in 

Kon'l-Bant  .  .  .  . 
EoMa'shun  .  .  .  . 


voTAraom. 


A  stone  in  the  breastplate. 

LiteraUy,  a  fruitful  place. 

The  women  of  Caryie. 

The  angel  of  air. 

A  cave  for  the  burial  of  the  dead. 

A  novice  in  religious  rites.      [tuiy. 

Italian  heretical  society,  12th  cen- 

The  noun.    The  bond  of  union. 

The  verb.    To  bind  together. 

A  place  of  buriaL  [ments. 

OfBcer  in  charge  (d  sacred  imple- 

A  mystical  society  of  19th  century. 

Not  Sen-ten'a-rl.    A  century. 

An  incense  cup  or  vase. 

A  Syrian  name.    literally,  a  stone. 

The  goddess  (d  com. 

The  Isis  of  the  Druids. 

Cfir'no. 

The  color  of  the  sky. 

A  country  along  the  Euphrates  and 

A  cup  or  bowL  H^gns  rivers. 

An  enclosed  place. 

Not  Ka'us.    A  confused  mass. 

Sh&po'. 

The  capital  (d  a  column. 

A  sect  in  the  time  of  the  Maccabees. 

Not  Eas'um.    A  void  space. 

Benedict  Chastanler. 

An  outer  dress  in  imitation  of  the 

She-deQ'vr.  [Roman  toga. 

Literally,  those  held  fast. 

Signifying  metcy. 

Name  of  the  second  Jewish  month. 

city  ot  Palestine. 
A  WOTthy  Mason.  [carpenter. 

An  instrument  used  by  a  mascm  or 
Pertaining  to  chivalry. 
Heb.,  Wisdom. 
The  Hindu  God. 
A  stone  in  the  breastplata 

megal. 

A  cross  charged  with  another  cross. 

Invested  with  raiment. 

Surname  cl  Richard  I.  ol  England. 

A  winding  staircase. 

An  assembly. 

Living  at  the  same  time. 

Not  Eawf 'in.    Casket  for  the  dead. 

Within  the  knowledge. 

Not  Co-la'shuiL    Lundheon. 
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nom 

HOVAIXOm. 

DoovivuL  nu>ii  U MdAnOH. 

MABCHWO  FBOmmOLknOMk 

CoDocsilo 

CttllG-o&'tM    .... 

G5Uo-c&'8heo. 

Oolniim 

K6l'um 

Not  Eol'yoGin.    A  piOar. 
To  explain,  to  expound. 

Comment 

Eom  ment    .   .   . 

Commlscrmte 

Kom-mu'ei^Lt .   . 

CompasBion  for,  to  {Uty. 

Compagnon 

COm-p&D'ion    .   . 

A  French  term  for  Fellow-Graft. 

Composite 

Kom-pte'lt  .   .   . 

An  order  of  Architecture. 

ConeUve 

EOn'kl&ve.  .   .   . 

An  aflsemblage  of  Templani. 

Condemncr 

Kon-dem'ner    .   , 

Not  Eon-dem'er.  One  who  censures. 

Condolenee 

Kon-dolenoe    .   . 

Not  Eon'do-lence.    Sympathy. 

ConfldAnt 

Eon^-dant'.  .  . 

Not  Eon'fl-dant.    A  bosom  friend. 

Congistory 

Kon-eis'to-ry    .   . 

An  aasemblage  of  brethren  dL  the  R. 

Consammatnm .  .  .  . 

COn'sum-zD&'tum 

It  is  finished.                        [Secret. 

Conspinejr 

Kon-q;>Ir'ard.   .   . 

A  combination  for  evfl  purpose. 

CoostMis 

Edn'stSns.  .   .   . 

Unwavering,  constant. 

Contemi^tliig  .... 

Con'-tem-pla-ting   . 

Looking  around  carefuHy  on  all  sides. 

Convocstton 

EOn^TO-kft^ahun  .   . 

An  assemblage  of  Royal  Arch  Ma- 

GoideGHadloPoteiis.  . 

E0r'd&gl&'dlH>p5't&u 

BOD8. 

Powerful  in  heart  and  with  the 

Goid<m 

Edr'don 

A  ribbon  of  honor.               [sword. 

Cerintbiaii 

EOr-in'thiraJi    .... 

An  order  in  Architecture. 

CorytenteB 

CJttr'y-ban'teB  .... 

Rites  in  honor  of  Atys. 

Costume 

Eos'tOm 

A  manner  oi  dress. 

Cottyto 

C5-tJhi'0 

Mysteries  of.  Rites  of  the  Bona  Dea. 

Coustos 

CotlB'tos 

John  Goustos. 

Coavemr 

Cotl'vrier 

EQ'vrir. 

Covenuit 

Ettv'e-nant 

An  agreement,  a  contract. 

Cowans 

ESVans 

Plretenders,  dry  dikers,  intruders. 

Coids 

EowIb 

The  hood  of  the  numtle. 

Crftt»Bepoft 

Crft'tft  Rei>5'&    .   .   . 

An  Egyptian  rite  of  seven  degrees. 

Credenee 

Ere'denoe 

Not  Ered'ence.  Relianceonevidence. 

Cresset 

Grts'set 

Symbol  of  Light  and  Truth,  open 
lamp. 

Crete 

Krtte 

Cr6mafich 

An  island  in  the  Mediterranean. 

Cromlech 

A  large  stone  resting  on  two  or  more 

Crosier 

ErO'iher 

The  staff  of  the  Prelate.        [stones. 

Crotonft 

Cr6-ta'ii& 

A  dty  of  Greek  colonists  in  Italy. 

Cryptic 

CruxAns»t» 

Erip'tic 

Pertaimng  to  Royal  and  Select  Ma- 
The  cross  with  a  handle.        [sonry. 

CrQz-ftn-s&'tft  .... 

Com  CM 

EQmSIvI 

Arise  and  kneel. 

Cupola 

Ea'p&-la 

Not  Ea^a-lo.  A  surmounting  dome. 

Cnretes 

CQ-r6'tg8 

Priests  of  ancient  Crete. 

CustosArcanl 

Etts'tte  Ai^c&'ni .   .   . 

The  guardian  of  the  treasury. 

Cynocephalus 

Cyn'5-oepb'a-ltt8 .  .   . 

Figure  of  a  man  with  head  of  a  dog. 

Cynosure 

Sbi'&«h(»r 

The  center  of  attraction. 

Cyrene  .••••••> 

Cy-re'n6 

Ancient  city  of  North  Africa. 
A  Ejng  of  Persia. 

Cyrus 

Si'rtte 

Dftblr 

jy^Ay^ 

Most  sacred. 

Dact^ 

Dftc  VK 

Priests  of  Cybele. 

Dadudios 

D&'dfk-ohfis  .  •  . 

< 

.1 

A  toroh-bearar. 
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DiDdalai 

Dais 

DamlNMl 

Dao 

DarakM 

Daring 

Dattian 

Daiaid 

Decrepit 

DeiseO 

Ddalande 

Delannajr 

DeUneaied 

Ddta 

Demeter 

Demit 

Dendcffali 

D^tlM 

Dernfate 

Detagnllen 

DetlsB 

Dessert 

Denehar  Charters  .  .  . 
Devs  Meumque  Jos  .  . 

De? olr 

Dev 

jvieieai  ••■••••• 
Dlea  et  mon  Droit   .  . 

DiealeTeat 

Dtfferent 

DlMcrsiaa 

DioBjnms 

Diploma 

Dislodge 

Disloyal 

Dissolte 

DUtrtet 

Din 

Direst 

Dimlge 

Domino  Dens  Mens  .  . 

Domltlaa 

Donate 

Dorie 

Dotti 

Draehma 

SWSBSeKO     ••••••• 

Dmid 


Dsd'a-lus 

Dft'is 

Dftn^4)ool.   .   .  .  .  . 

Dil'O 

DSrrfirldel' 

Dft-if^us 

D&'than 

D&'said 

De-crep'lt 

De-is'en 

D«-Urlan'de 

De^u'nfiy 

De-Iin'e-A-ted  .... 

Da'tft 

D^me'ter 

D^-mlt' 

D6iMl«'rfth 

Depths 

D^-o^te 

De-flin' 

Dei-sert' 

DeQ-chftr^  Charters.  . 
D6'us  M&-tim'que  Jus 

De'vdr 

Da 

DI-es«'al 

Dieu  St  m6n  Droit .  . 
DieulBVeQt    .  .  .   . 

Dif'fer-ent 

Dl^o-Dys'lsn 

Dl'o-ny/us 

Dl-ploW 

D]s45dg6' 

Dis4o/al 

Dis-solr' 

Dis'trikt 

jyifiX 

Dl-Test' 

Dl-TUlj' 

D5m'i-ii6  Dft'us  Mft'us 
Do-mlflh'i-aii    .  .  .  . 

D5'n&ts 

Dttr'ik 

Duth 

Drfik'mft 

Dra'&48ke 

DiW'id 

DrQ'sQs 


V01!4TI01IB* 


A  famous  artist  and  mecbaniciaiL 

A  canopy. 

Rock  temple  of  Buddhists  of  Ceylon. 

From  Daer,  to  shine. 

By  direction  of  God. 

A  King  of  Persia.  [Moses. 

A  Reubenite  who  revolted  against 

Michel  Francis  Dasard. 

Wasted  by  age.  [the  sun. 

Southward,  following  the  course  of 

Joseph  J6r6me  Fran^oia 

Francois  H.  Stanislaus  Delaunay. 

Marked,  described. 

Fourth  letter  of  Qreek  alphabet. 

Greek  namectf  Ceres. 

Release. 

A  ruined  town  of  Upper  Egypt. 

Not  Deps  nor  Debths.  Profundity. 

D^rade. 

John  Theophilus  Desaguliers. 

A  preliminary  sketch. 

The  last  course  of  a  feast. 

Working  warrants. 

God  and  my  right. 

Dfi'vda. 

Atmospheric  moisture. 

A  Druidic  term. 

DleU  ft  mon  droa. 

Dlea  Ifi  Veu-t. 

Not  Dif'rent.  Distinct,  separate. 

Celebrations  by  which   the   yean 

were  numbered. 
Greek  name  of  Bacchus. 
Not  Dl-plo-ma.    A  sealed  writing. 
To  drive  from  a  place  of  rest. 
Faithless. 

Separation  into  component  parts. 
A  portion  of  territory. 
The  ''Shming  Light  of  Heaven.'' 
Deprive  of,  remove. 
To  make  puMidy  known. 
OLord,  my  God. 
A  Roman  Emperor. 
Wearers  of  the  demi-cross. 
An  order  in  Architecture. 
Not  D5th.    Third  person  ol  do. 
A  coin,  a  weigiht. 

JohannHeinrich  BemhardtDr»seke. 
A  Celtic  priest. 
A  sect  ol  religionists  in  Qyria. 
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Dud 

llneGnaid 

Dapftty 

BfUOB 

Dyeiu  Sore 

Eastwaid 

ElMl 

ElMUiBoluui    .  .  .  .  . 

Eblis 

Ectetanft 

BeosnlB 

Eoosaism 

Edicts 

EheF A 

KMbealaiiiumali.  .  . 

WfllftWIHl 

Eleftiar  

Eleeta 

EleMiMMyiiary 

EleliAm 

nephante 

neasliilaa 

neusls 

EUasftph 

EUhoreph 

paAhim 

EISHuiddftl 

Elu 

nui 

hus 

Elystnm 

Emeritus 

Emeth 

Emir 

Emonnfth 

Empyieen 

Emmifth 

EneycUcal 

EnfMnme 

EnocblMi 

En  Soph 

Ephod 

Eomi 

Eostre 

Ephesiis f 

Ephralm . 

Epistle 

Epitome 


Da'ad  .... 
Da'Gftrd.  .  . 
Du'pA-ty  .  .  . 
Dy'auB  .... 
Dy'6-n&SoH^. 


East'waxd 

fi'bai 

fi1>fin  BGliifia  .  .  .  . 

fib'lis 

tMAt'tHA 

£'ote4&iB 

G  oOe-^tam 

fi'dikts 

fi-h6'y«h 

fi'lM  b&M  ti-m&'nfth 

fil-chAn'&n 

fil-e4l W 

E-lfik'tt 

EL-fr-mos'l-iUMl   .  .   . 

ei'^ham 

fil-H>hfta'ta 

£aeQrflbi'l-an    .... 

£-m'sia 

E-K'a^af 

£l1-hG'i^h 

fil-e'hlm 

ElShfid'dM    .   .   .   . 

fil'u 

fil'Ol 

fil'Ofl 

E-lish'tMim 

£-merl-ttbB 

fi'meth 

A'mfr 

£-mou'iifih 

Em-pl'i6-an 

£-mQ'nfih 

£n-c/cD-cal 

fin  f  &-mme' 

£-n0'ohi-aii 

fin'  S6ph 

fi'ph(ki 


E'5n8  . 
Eros'tre 
fif^e-soB 
fi'frarim 
fi-pis'l  . 
fi-plt^ 


Number  two  in  Pythagorean  syBtem. 
Mode  of  recognition. 
Louis  ESmanuel  Charles  M.  Dopafy. 
Sanskrit  for  sky.    Bri^t,  emlied. 
A  Masonic  roniance  by  Van  Meyeni. 


Not  Eastward.  Direction  of  the  East, 
literally,  bare.    Son  of  ShobaL 
A  witness  stone  set  up  by  Bohan. 
Arabic  for  Prince  of  Apostate  Angels. 
Gi4>ital  of  Media. 
A'cOs-sais. 

Decrees  by  an  authority. 

I  am  that  I  am. 

Third  Degree  A.  A.  Scottish  Rite. 

il-Mn&'n. 

Son  of  Aaron. 

An  eminent  woman  of  Judea. 

Relating  to  charity. 

8o6  Elchanan. 

Andent  temple  in  Qulf  of  Bombay. 

Mysteries  of  ancient  Athenian  relig- 

An  ancient  Qrecian  city.  pon. 

ALevite. 

One  of  Sok>mon's  secretaries. 

The  Creator. 

The  second  name  of  God  in  the  Bible. 

QeeEbu. 

Twelfth  civil  month  of  Jewish  year. 

Elected. 

A  place  of  hi^piness. 

One  who  has  served  out  his  time. 

Integrity,  fidelity,  firmness. 

An  Arabic  oounsebr. 

Fiddity,  truth. 

The  hijg^est  Heaven. 

Fidelity  to  one's  promises. 

Circular,  sent  to  many  places  and 

En  f &-me81.  (persons. 

E-nOlcBO-an,  relating  to  Enoch. 

Sacred  vestment  of  the  high  priest. 

Divine  spirits  in  intermediate  state. 

Easter. 

An  ancient  city  <tf  Asia. 

A  tribe  of  Israd. 

A  letter,  a  missive. 

A  sommary. 
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Bp«pt    

BquM 

BqaltM 

Eran^ 

Erie* 

Erosch 

Errftnd 

Emtmn 

EsmrHaddon  .  .  . 

Esoterle 

Esperanee 

Esquire 

Esrim 

Essenes 

Esther 

Ethanlm  or  Tlshrl . 
EnnM^us    .... 

Ennueli 

Eureka 

European 

E?ates 

EfeOles,  Seete  des . 
Efergeten  Bunddcr 

E?ora 

Eialt 

Biamine 

Eiample 

ExcalilMr 

ExeeUent 

Exeeutlye 

Exempt 

Exist 

Exordium 

Exoterle 

Expert 

Expiration  .  .  •  . 
Extempore  .... 

EieUel 

Eiel 

FamlUei^  Lofen .  . 

Ftoor 

Fasees 

Fealty 

Felirnarjr 

Felx-FMx 

Fendeurs 

Ferrenejr 

Fenlllants    .... 
FUtLuz 


E'p5pt 

£Vte 

£k'wl-tfi8 

B'rfrnft'l 

E-rfeft 

A-rtflb' 

fir'rand 

£r-ra'tum 

£-6ar  Hfid'don     .   .   . 

£6'o-t«r'io 

fifi^pQ-rftnoe 

Ea-kwir' 

fiz'rim 

fis'sen^ 

fia'ter    ....... 

fith'a-nlm 

Et^mfil'ptlB 

Ea'nttch 

t-re'ka 

'C-T5-pe'an 

E-vft'tes 

£-y«a-ie6,  Stei-e  dte   . 

£'y«i^'ten  BCknd'dfir 

E-veML 

Egz-awlt 

Eg«m'ln 

Egs-am'pl 

Ex-cfil'i-b&r 

Eks-sel-leat 

Egs-ek'tt-tiv     .   .   .   . 

Egz-emt 

Egs-ist      

Eg^-or'dl-um    .   .   .   . 

fix'o-t&r'ic 

Eks'pert 

Eks-pI-r&^Bhun .   .   .   . 

EkB-tem'p04»  .   .   .   . 

f^ldrei 

fi'sfl 

Fflrsul^-en  LSgen   .   . 

Fto'or 

Ffts'o&i 

F5'al-ty 

Feb'rOG-a-il 

Fe-Ix'-Fe-fa'    .   .   .   . 

F^n-deOrs 

Fttr'ven-cy 

Feu41-]fintB 

Fe'atLux 


iroTAnom. 


An  eye-witness. 

Signifying  knight. 

Equity. 

Friendly  societies  among  the  Greeks. 

A  sacred  plant  amongtheEgyptians. 

The  Celestial  Raven. 

A  commission. 

An  error  in  writing. 

A  king  of  Assyria. 

Thatwhichis  tau^t  to  a  select  f ew. 

Ss^p^-rftnee. 

An  armor-bearer. 

The  Hebrew  number  twenty. 

Es'sen-Ses.    A  Jewish  sect. 

Wife  of  King  Ahasuenis. 

The  seventh  Hebrew  month. 

A  king  of  Eleusis. 

Prohibited  candidates. 

I  have  found  it. 

Relating  to  Europe. 

2d  Degree  in  the  Dnddical  flystem. 

£»yfirS&.    Bright,  enlightened. 

Secretorder  similar  to  the  lUuminaU, 

Knights  of.    A  military  order. 

To  devate. 

To  scrutinise. 

To  be  imitated. 

King  Arthur's  famous  swonL 

Admirable. 

An  executor  of  the  laws. 

Not  subject. 

The  state  of  being. 

The  introduction. 

Pubhc,  not  secret. 

An  experienced  peraon. 

A  breathing  out. 

Without  previous  study. 

A  Hd[>rew  prophet. 

Division^  separation. 

A  family  lodge,  private. 

Name  given  to  the  Syrian  Mason. 

Speeches  or  records  done  up  in  a  roll. 

Loyalty. 

Second  month  in  the  Calendar. 

Signifying  School  of  Thought. 

FfiJxieOr. 

Devotion. 

Feu-ifin-ts. 

Let  there  be  light. 
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rUtJostltbi  .... 
BiiAtColiuii  .  . 

FMellty 

FMes 

FMvdal 

imet 

Unanoe 

FWehead 

Forest 

FhuildnteBse .... 

Frmter"^ 

F^tttnuMirer 

Frtees  PontlTeB  .  .  . 

Friendship 

Frleie 

Fylfot 

Gfttaon 

Gftbor    

Gmbrlel 

Gsedlcke 

GalAluid 

G.A.O.T.fJ 

Oareb 

Garlmovt 

Gailniis 

Gftfel 

GelMl 

GedaUali 

Gemaift 

Generalissimo.  ... 

Geometry 

Getbsemftne  .... 

Gershon 

Ghemonl 

Ghemonl  mnah  The- 
boonah 

Glbeah 

GiUlm 

Gilead 

Gnostics 

God 

Godfireir  de  St.  Aide- 
mar 

Goethe 

Goetto 

Golgotha 

Gomel 

Gormofons 

Gomorrah 


FS'at  Jti8-tl-shX-«      1 
rtt'&t  8&-ltim       / 

FK-delVu 

Pl'dfiB 

n-dfl'd-al 

Mlet 

FI-Di&iioe' 

Fttr'ed 

Fdr'est 

Frftnk'm-sSose .   .   .   . 

Fra'ter 

Frel-maur'fir    .   .   .   . 
FrSres  P5ii-tiyeB  .   .   . 

Frend'shq) 

Frees 

FJ^l'f5t 

G&1>BrOn 

G&'bor 

Ga'bri-el 

Gfted'icke 

G&'lfirhAd 

G.  A.  O.  T.  U 

Gft'reb 

G&'i-mOut 

G&'il-nu8 

GftVel 

Gs'bfil 

G^Hlal'ifih 

G&-in&'rft 

Geii-6r-al4B'si-m5    .   . 

Je-om'6-tre 

GethH9ein'a-iiiB .   .   .   . 

Gthr'ahon 

Ge'mul 

Ghe'moul  Bl'nah  Th6- 
boa'nah 

G&'e-ah 

Glb'lim 

Gn'e-ad 

Gnte'tics 

God 

God'fry  de  San  Aide- 
mar   

GCe'thfi 

GO-e'ti& 

Gol'go-tha 

Q6'iM 

G^r^m^^Ds    .   .   .   . 

Gom-(te'ra 


noTAnom. 


Let  justioe  be  done  though  the  hear- 

ens  fall. 
FaithfulnesB. 

A  Roman  goddess.    Faith. 
Confiding  trust. 
Head-band. 

Revenue  of  a  person  or  state. 
The  front  of  the  skulL 
Not  For'ist.    A  large  tract  of  wood. 
An  odorous  resin. 
Latin  for  Brother. 
Fri-mou'rer.    A  builder  of  walls. 
FrSies  P5n-tiyes. 

Personal  attachment,  [and  oomioe. 
The  entablature,  between  architrave 
An  ancient  ^srmbol. 

A  high  place. 

Strong. 

An  anchangel. 

Johann  Christian  Gftdicke. 

A  corruption  of  Gilead. 

Great  Architect  of  the  Universe. 

A  Hebrew  engraver.  bnund. 

Corruption  of  Garimond  or  Gari- 

A  standard-bearer.  [prentice. 

A  working  tool  of  an  Entered  Ap- 

A  city  of  Phoenicia.    Border,  hilly. 

Son  of  Pashur. 

See  Talmud. 

Second  officer  in  command  of  E.  T. 

A  science  of  magnitudes. 

A  garden  near  Jerusalem. 

A  son  of  LevL 

A  step  of  the  Eladosh  ladder. 

Prudence  in  the  midst  of  vicissi- 
tude. 

Literally,  heigiht. 

Stonesquarer. 

The  Syrian  mountains.  [edge. 

N5s'tiks.  Superior  or  cdestiaHmowl- 

Not  Gawd. 

One  of  the  founders  of  ancient 
Knights  Templarism. 

John  Wolfgang  von  Goethe. 

Go-6'fiha. 

Name  given  to  Calvary  by  the  Jews. 

Reward. 

A  society  opposing  FVeraiasonry. 

Name  of  a  Hebrew  city. 
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Gonfahm 

Gordian 

Gofgeoiu 

Gothle 

Gnvelol 

Gvfomos 

Galbs 

Gamemalii 

Guttond 

GymnoMq^lilsts  .... 

Hataldnik 

Habln 

Habrftmah 

Had6M6S 

Hafedha 

Iflggmi 

Hah 

Hall 

Hale 

Hafldidali 

Hamalld 

Haphtilel    ...... 

Hamouester 

Harodlm 

HanupleM 

Hanpt-Hutte 

Havtes  Gtades  .... 

Heal 

Heatren 

Heeatomb 

Heptagon 

Hermalmes 

Hermandad 

Hermes 

Herodoin 

Hesed 

mbbut-Hakkeber  .  .  . 

Hleroiiymltes 

Hlerophilai 

Htndii 

Hiram  Abba 

Hiram-Ablf 

HoLaTal 

Homage 

Hot 

Hweb 

Horlioii 

Hoeehea 

Hoqpilalere 


G6n'(Slr6n' 
Qor'dI-6ii  . 
Qor'juB.  . 
Gttth'io  .  . 
GrftV&^t . 

Gibs  .   .   . 

Giul'l^mBin 

Gttt'tttivftl 

Gjhn-nAs'^pbists 


H8b'ak-kQk 
BXb'in  .   . 
Hfib'r&^nih 

Hftf'6d-hA 

Hah'.  . 

Hfifl  .   . 
Hfile'.   . 
mi-le-ln'yft 
Hftm-ft'tt-d 

Hftrn-oueet-er 
Har'&-dlm    . 
H&'rQB-pI^oQs 
H&uptrHntte 
H&utesQradeB 
HSal'     .   .   . 
H6y  n    .   .   • 
HeoVttkm    . 
H^'ta-g5n  . 
Hdr-mftimeB 
Her-mftn-dAd 
Hfir  mfis    .   . 

He's&l  .   .   . 
Hlbl>ttt  Hak'ke-ber 
Hl'e-rdn'y-mltes 
Hi's-ro-phylfa 
HXn'du  .  .   . 
m'ram  Abl)& 
Hiram-fib-tf' 
HOl&tA-e 
Hftm'ftj . 
Hdr    .   . 
H5'r«b  . 
H5-ri'iun 
Hte-oh6-a 


HOVAnom. 


EcdesiaBtical  banner. 

Not  Gord^An.- 

Magnificent. 

A  style  of  Architecture. 

One  of  the  three  niffiaos. 

Baron  yon  Gugonoos. 

A  ruffian  in  the  Scottiah  Bite. 

Ge'ye-mSin. 

Pertaining  to  the  throat. 

Signifying  "naked  sagea." 

Love's  embrace.  A  Jewish  prophet. 
Initiate  of  4th  Degree,  Mod.  Ft,  R. 
Used  only  in  France.  [med. 

Traditions  handed  down  by  Mohain- 
Second  of  four  gods  of  Arab  tribe 
A  Hebrew  prophet.  [of  Ad. 

Hebrew  definite  artide  "the.'* 
Whence  do  you  haQT 
To  hide. 

Praise  ye  Jehovah. 
The  angel  of  Venus. 
Hfif-Bi-el. 


Princes  in  Masonry. 

Implying  a  soothsayer  or  aroapioe. 

Hontrhate. 

HO-grftp-d. 

To  make  legal. 

The  abode  of  bliss. 

A  sacrifice  of  a  hundred  oxen. 

A  plane  figure  of  seven  equal  sides. 

A  corruption  of  Hermes. 

*<Spanish  Brotherhood." 

The  Greek  God,  Mercury. 

Mythical  mountain  in  Scotland. 

literally,  kindness. 

Beating  of  the  sepulcher. 

Hermit  Order  of  the  14th  century. 

Guardian  of  the  holy  vessels  and 

A  native  of  Hindustan,    [vestments. 

NotAbi.  Hiram  the  Master,  Father. 

A  widow's  son  of  the  tribe  of  Napb- 

He  has  suffered.  [tali. 

Reverential  worship. 

The  mountain  on  which  Aaron  died 

The  Mount  Sinai  range.         [earth. 

Not  Hor'iri^Sn.  Visible  boundary  of 

A  corruption  of  the  word  husia. 

AbrancholtheTenqxlarEnighthood. 
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Hmnble    . 
Hum   .  . 
Hsrpoioiiue 
l^tegpee 
Hyssop  .  . 


bMe 

I-Colm-Kin 

leonodmsto 

leonolocF 

lesiis  Hominnm    .  . 

Salvrntor 

lesus  Nanrenufl    .  . 

EeK  JudiMinim .  . 
Di-Ho 

n» 

mnmliuitl 

Immanvci 

Tm«nin      

Immortality   .... 

Impious 

In^ostor 

IneomporaUe    .  .  . 

fnrfif^w 

Ineflkble 

Inaptteable    .... 
In  Hoc  SIkdo  Tinees 

Initiate 

Inquiry 

Institute 

Interesting 

lonie 

IrrevoeaMe  ..... 

Isehngl 

lah  Chotieb   .... 

f«hiii#pl 

Ish  Sabal 

Ish  Sodl 

Isiac  Tallies    .... 

Tfllmmtain 

Is<tete 

Israf ed 

Isis 

Ithamar 

Itraties 

Iiads 


Jaaborou  Hammaln 

Jabesh 

Jabeselieli 


fBOPBB 

luaoino  raoinnioiAnoii. 

WOEAnONib 

Hiiml)! 

Htts-s&' 

£[i-potVnQB 

His-tfts'pQs 

Hte'up 

Lowly  of  mind. 

The  longest  side  of  a  right  angle 
Father  of  the  Pereian  King,  Darius. 
A  species  of  caper. 

l-at'ric 

lc'51m-KiU'  .... 
I-c5n'0-cIftsts  .  .  . 
Toon-oro-gy  .  .  . 
Y&'sQs  Hoin'e-ntkm 

Sfil-yft  W     .   .   . 
Y&'sQs  NSrsSrrSrntis 

R6k  jQ-d&^rtkm 

Ih-hO 

I-jfa 

Il4a'mi-n&'tl    .... 
Im-man'-u-el    .   .   .   . 

Im'aum 

Im-mor-tal'l-*tI     .   .   . 

Im'pl-us 

Im-pte'tor 

In-kOm'par4n4>l  .   .   . 

In'dl-an 

In-ef'f&4)l 

In-eks'plt-kar^)!    .   .   . 
In  H6k  SIg'nO  Yln'sSs 

In-l'shfi-ftt 

In-kwi'ri 

In'stl-tat 

InW-£st4ng    .... 

I-on'ic 

lr-rev'6-carbl   .... 

Isch'n-gl 

Ish-chGtsSb  .   .   .   .   . 

Ish-ma'S 

Ish-s&'bftl 

lah^'dl' 

Is'l-ftc  Tft'bles  .... 

Iz'lam-Izm 

l2'5-]fite 

Is'rft-legl 

I-sis 

Ith'&-mfir 

I-trft'tics 

la'ads 

Jfirfib'5-rQuHftm-in&1n 

JftlbSah 

J&4)te'chfih 


SeareheiB  after  umyersal  medicine, 

Ik'Om.]dl'. 

Image-bieakers. 

Teaching  the  doctrine  of  images. 

Jesus,  savior  of  men. 

Jesus  of  Nasaieth,  King  (d  the  Jews. 

See  H<hhi. 

Eighth  month  of  the  Hebrew  year. 
Inmiaculate. 
God  with  us. 
Im'&m. 

Unending  existenoe. 
Ph)f  ane,  wicked. 
Not  Im-paw'stor.  A  deceiver. 
Transcendent)  peeriees. 
Pertaining  to  the  Indies. 
Unutterable. 
Without  explanation. 
By  this  sign  thou  shalt  conquer. 
Peif  orming  the  first  rite. 
Search  for  information. 
Erect,  establish. 

Engaging  the  attention  or  curiosity. 
A  style  of  Architecture. 
Incapable  of  being  recalled. 
One  of  the  five  masters  of  Sdomon. 
Literally,  hewers. 
God  is  hearing. 
Men  of  burden. 
A  select  master. 
A  flat  rectangular  bronae  plate. 
The  Moslem  faith. 
Place  by  itself. 

Trumpeting  Angd  of  Resurrection. 
Sister  of  Osiris.  Beneficent  Goddess 
Youngest  son  of  Aaron,     [of  Egypt. 
A  society  ^of  adepts. 
The  twenty-eight  creations  d  Op- 

[muda. 
A  word  of  covered  significance- 
Dry  place. 
Thediy  soiL 
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labulum 

Jaehln 

Jftcblnal 

Jadntb 

JacquM  de  Molay 

Jaltliar 

Jah 

Jambliehm  .  .  . 
James  de  Molay  . 

lalna 

lared    ...... 

lasheff 

Jasper 

Jebusltes 

JAosliapliat  .  .  . 

Jeksan 

Jeroboam  .... 
Jetitarali  Sepher  . 
Jera.  JoYa.  Jaa  . 

Jeieeds 

Joaberi 

Joab 

Jobd 

Joehebed 

Jod  he  van  he  .  . 

Joha 

Jo-ha-ben    .... 

Jokshan 

Joppa    

Jordan 

Josedech 

Joshua 

Jua 

Jubal 

Jubalcaln  .... 
Jubela-o-m .... 

Jubala 

Jnbalo 

Jub^nm 

Kabbala 

KabbaUstle  .... 

Kadosh 

KadM 

Kamea 

Kawnatians  .  .  . 
KaflMw"  .... 
Katharsis 


J&'btV-Itfan  .  .  .  . 
J&HdD 

J&^chiEI-fil 

Jft'sinth 

Shfik"  d&  MG-lft/    . 

J&'fOrhAr 

3Vh 

Jftm1l>]I-chus  .  .  . 
James  d6  MGlfty  .  . 

Jfirl'nft 

Jft'red 

J&'sher 

Jfts'per 

Jeb'a-sites  .  .  .  . 
j6-hfi8h'a4&t    .   .  . 

J6k'sftn 

JSr-o-bs'am  .... 
J^trzX'rah  Se'pher  . 
J&'t&.   JsVft.   JQ-4 

jes'eeds 

j(HiWt 

Js'ah 

36%^ 

J0-dbe1)M  .... 
Yfidhftvauhfi    .   . 

Jo'ha 

Y6-ha'ben  .... 
Jdk'shftn 

J6p'pa 

JOr'dan 

j5'86-dek 

Josh'-u-a 

Ja'a 

Ja'bal 

Jal>al-cfiln  .... 
jQrb6-ia'-6W  .  .  . 
jQ-b&-l&' 

ja-b^to' 

Jt^M-ltkm     .  .   .  . 


Efib^ft-lft'  . 
Kabl>al-is-tio 
E&'doflh  .  . 
K&'dl-il  .  . 
Kft'mU  .  . 
Kftr-m&'tiftiis 
Kft'd-de'ans 
Efipthfir'sis  . 
KL&n   •  .  • 


CodToption  of  Jtl-b&-ltkm^.    [temple. 
To  establish.   A  pillar  in  Solomon's 
J&'kin-fthl.  Corruption  of  Shddnah. 
A  mineral  gem  of  value. 
Past  Grand  Master  of  the  Templara. 
Synonym  for  Thor. 
iSiliteral  name  of  God. 
A  Neoplatonic  philosopher. 
Last  Grand  Master  of  ancient  E.  T. 
A  cross  adopted  by  the  Jainas. 
Descendant  of  Seth.     lived  962 
Upright.  (years. 

Fourth  stone  in  the  breastplate. 
Natives  of  Jebus  (afterward  J&vsar 
A  valley  east  of  Jerusalem.      [lem). 
Son  of  Abraham  and  Keturah. 
First  king  of  the  ten  tribes. 
A  traditional  document. 
Abbreviations  and  corruptions  of 
Jah  is  honor.  [Jehovah. 

The  chief  favorite  ol  Solomon. 
Jah  is  brother. 
A  name  of  God. 
Jd-k6l>^    Jah  is  honor. 
Hebrew  letters  flpelling  Jehovah. 
Jah  is  living. 
A  mystical  word. 

Fowler.    Second  son  of  Abraham. 
Seacoast  dty,  37  miles  from  Jerusa* 
A  tortuous  river  of  Palestine,    [lem. 
Jah  is  righteous.   Father  of  Je^ua. 
Hic^  priest  who  rebuilt  the  temple. 
Corrupted  form  of  Tetragrammaton. 
Shout,  blow.    Son  of  Adah. 
Founder  of  the  science  of  music. 
Assassins. 
First  ruffian. 
Second  ruffian. 
Third  ruffian. 


Kfip&r'bar.    Holy  temple  of  Mecca. 

A  mystical  philosophy  of  the  Jews. 

Pertaining  to  the  mysteries. 

Holy.    Same  as  Kedeah. 

An  Arabian  secret  society. 

An  amulet. 

A  Mohammedan  sect. 

Latinised  spelling  of  Chasidim. 

Ceremony  of  purification. 

The  Egyptian  deity,  Amon. 
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woBoa  or 

rmarwrn 

MLAaomc  wmoimmoixrum. 

■OT4T10M§. 

Kli^m 

Khe^prft 

An  Egyptian  deity. 

Kher-heb 

ElOt'hSb 

Master  (tf  Ceremonies. 

Khesran 

Eh«8 Vftn 

Second  month  of  Jewish  dvil  year. 

Khetem  d  Nabllm  .  . 

Ehe't&n  el  Ntt>^Qm   . 

EB't&n  el  Nahb-fim. 

Khon 

EhOn 

The  dead.    Subject  to  ezaminatioa. 

Khotteh 

Eh6t1[)fth 

Mohammedan  Confession  of  Faith. 

Khumm-Abte  .... 

Ehfl-rQm-lb1>&  .  .   . 

Hiram  Abba. 

Kl 

m 

In  old  Ritual  (tf  A.  A.  Scottish  Rite. 

KMion 

Eld'ion 

Tuibid  water.  A  brook  near  Mount 
(tfOtiTes. 

Kiflle? 

Ktalev 

The  thud  Hebrew  month. 

Knewt-neb-s 

Enewt'nBb-B    .... 

NQte'nfta. 

Kohath 

E(3'b&th 

Assembly.    Ancestor  of  Moses. 

KoJIU 

KcVki 

The  andent  religion  of  Japan. 

Konx  Omiiaz 

EftnxOm'pttz  .... 

Definition  uncertain. 

Korah 

Ko'rfh 

Baldness.    A  son  of  Esau. 

Koraii 

Ko'rftn 

The  reading.    The  Moslem  Bible. 

gHahnm 

KriBh^Dft 

ATrimurtiinHindureygious  system. 

Kalma 

EQl'mft 

Hindustani  Confession  of  Faith. 

Kum  Ktfl 

EtkmE3t.vI 

Ansel  and  kneell 

Kan  ,..».,--- 

Etta 

lift  Vnfih 

The  creatiTe  fiat  ol  God. 

liitiiah 

Wonnwood. 

Labamm 

L&l>firTum 

Monogram  of  Christ. 

Laborare  est  orar«  .  . 

L&'-bO-r&'rtettlMl're 

To  bbor  is  to  pray. 

Laewne 

LSrOorne' 

Ulcor'n&'. 

Lakak  Derw  Pessah    . 

U'kfikDfir'orF&'afth 

Liberty  of  passage  and  thou^t. 

Lalande 

L&'llUide' 

BodDdalande. 

f^mmlgm 

JjfmSHBm 

Religion  of  Tibet  and  Mongolia. 

Tjamma  Sabaetanl   .  . 

Lftrn'mft  S&l>io-t&'Ql  . 

Used  in  French  Rite  of  Adoption. 

Lantorelas 

Lftn'tO-rt'ltts    .... 

Instituted  in  1771. 

Laptdda 

L&'pl-d'dA 

A  stone-cutter. 

Lamdan,  Abb^ .... 

L&'ra-dan,  Ablb^    .   . 

Author  of  a  libeDous  worlc 

Latomla 

L&'t5-m6'ft 

Astonequany. 

Latres 

lA-trta' 

A  brick. 

Laos  Deo 

L&w-fisDa'O    .... 

God  be  praised. 

Lawel 

L5r'el 

An  evergreen  shrub. 

Lebanon 

USb'sHOon 

The  forest  mountains  in  Syria. 

Lechangeor 

L^h&n'geur    .... 

Lefranc 

L6-f rftnc' 

A  bitter  enemy  of  Freemasonry. 

Legate 

Lfig'ate 

An  embassador. 

Legend 

Lgj'eiid 

A  fable. 

Lehrllng 

Lehrling 

German  for  Entered  Apprentice. 

Lemaneean 

L6-maDroeftu'  .... 

La-man-eo'. 

Leonttea 

L6^n'ti[-c& 

Andent  sacnfices  in  honor  of  the  sun. 

Leiiage 

L6-page' 

U-pa'j. 

Leneht' 

LeQoht 

Level 

US^eL 

L^yit'l-kfin 

A.n  iniif:nifnpnf.  tn  Iitm]  a.  Imrianntii^ 

Leiltlkon 

The  spurious  Gospel  of  St  John. 

LIbanm 

U-U'mis 

The  Latin  for  Lebanon. 
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Utatlon 

UlMr 

liberlM 

liberHne 

UfM     

liditMher 

Linear  Triad 

listen 

Ltvre  d*Arcliltectiire    . 

liTre  d'Or 

Lodge    

LosM 

Lold 

LotoB 

LouTetean 

Loyal 

Lubee 

Lumlere  la  Grande  .  . 
Lvi  e  tenebrls  .... 
Lux  Fiat  et  Lvi  Fit  . 
Lna 

Maacha 

Macbenae 

Maccabees 

If  acconniere  Eonge 

Macconnieice 

Sodeteiten 

Macerio 

Made 

M  aconetns 

Mafonne 

Macrocosm 

Macso 

Magi 

Magna  est  Terttas  et 
pmndebit   .  .  .  . 

Mah 

Maiiabharata 

Maliadeva 

MalialcasyBiNi 

Mahcr  -  Staaial  -  Hash- 
Has    

Mahomet 

MahShim 

Maltre  Macon  .  .  . 
Maitresse  Igissante .  . 

Maitrise 

Malach 

88 


Il-bft'abiiii 

UflOr 

Lib-er-tas' 

lib'ei^tln 

licht 

Llcht's&^ier 

IJn'MrTrt'ad    .   .   . 

Lis'n 

l/vre  d'Ar'chi-teo-tur 

l/vred'Or 

LMg 

Lfig'Oa 

Lo'ld 

Lo'tus 

Lod-vG-teftu'    .... 

Loi-el 

LQ'Wk 

LQ'mlere  1&  Gr&nde  . 
Lib;  e  ten^&'bris  .  .  . 
Ltix  R'at  et  LQx  Fit  . 
LOz 

Mft-&-ch& 

Mfto-b&-nfto 

Mftc'cfirMSs  .... 
M&-9dn'D6-rie  Rouge  . 
Mfir^on'nid-ke  \ 

Stt-ciVte!'ten  .   .  J 

M&Wil'O 

M&'d-o 

M&'o5ii-«'ttis    .... 

Mft'gon-ne 

Mftc'ro-ctan    .... 

Mftc'aO 

Mft'gl 

Mftg^nA  est  v^rVtas  \ 

et  pre^firlSrblt    .  J 

M&'gOs 

Mfih 

M&'hftrbh&^rftrt& .  .  . 
M&'hftrds'v&    .... 

M&'her  BMrVBl  Hftsh- 

Bas 

MfirhWet 

Mft'shem 

Mfil'tie  MfircOn' .   .   . 

Mfil'trtoe 

MSl'trlae 

Mfirlftch' 


KCflATHOKM. 


A  pouring  out  of  liquor. 

The  Book. 

Liberty. 

A  disBohite,  lioentiouB  person. 

Light. 

A  mystical  sect  of  the  16th  century. 

A  figure  in  some  old  floor  cloths. 

To  attend  and  hear. 

Li'vr  d'Ar'ahe-tek-tnnr. 

Le'vTHl'or.    The  Book  of  Odd. 

A  place  of  shelter. 

The  word. 

An  Egyptian  aquatic  plant. 

Lotl-v-to'. 

Devoted,  faithful. 

A  town  in  Germany. 

The  Grand  Light. 

Light  out  of  darkness. 

Let  there  be  light,  and  there  was 

Literally,  bending,  curve.        [light. 

MMr^kft. 

See  Afac. 

A  heroic  Jewish  family. 

M&40nr-n&-re  RUge. 

Dutch  Masonic  dubs. 

This  word  is  now  obsolete. 
M&'she-o. 

M&'H90nr«-tUS. 

Marson-e. 

Ma'cro-cOsm.  Oreatmgthe  universe. 
A  mason,  a  constructor  of  walls. 
M&'ji.    Wise  Men  of 


Truth  is  mighty  and  will  prevail 

MftpgCks. 

Hebrew  pronoun  what. 

A  Sanskrit  poem. 

"The  Great  God." 

Disdple  of  Buddha  Sakyamuni. 

Make  haste  to  the  pr^,  fall  upon  the 

spoil. 
The  Moslem  prophet. 
A  standard-bearer. 
Me'tr  M&^On'. 
Acting  mistress. 
Without  an  English  equivalent. 
An  angel. 
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MabMhi 

MaUcoih 

Ifaiek  Adhd  Sayfeddia 

Mmawflrh 

Manes 

Manldittaiis 

Mana 

Harehesfan 

Maidnk 

Hasora 

Maswetlc  Points  .  .  . 

Massonns 

Master 

Mathoc 

Mansolenm 

Mant     

Megacosm 

MAen 

Mehoor 

Mdster 

Mddiiiedek 

Mdeeh 

Mdestno»  Bite  of  .  .  . 

MeUta 

Memento  Moffl  .  .  .  . 

Memory 

Menatieldm 

Menn 

Merari 

Mer^Sker 

Meshia  Meshlane  .  .  . 

Mesopolyte 

Mesooraneo 

Metosael 

Memn 

Mlcroeosm 

Minos 

Mistletoe 

Mltbras 

Miter 

Mls^h 

MInralm 

Moabon 

Moloch 

Montfauqon,  Prtor  of  . 

Monument 

Mopses 

Moriah 

Mortal 


Mfil-&'chX 

MfilVkttth 

M&lek'&d-^Sfif-ed-dXa 

Mfti'ta 

Ma-nfts'sft 

Mft'nSs 

Mftn'i-chs'aDS  .... 

Mftn'a 

M&r-keeh'van  .... 

Mfir'duk 

M&s-O'rft 

M&'89-r§t'io  points .   . 

MftsHsO'ntks 

Mfts-ter 

M&'th6c 

Mau-eI>-lS^tbn  .... 

Mftut 

MSg'arotem 

Mfi'h&i 

M«'hotkr 

Mdst  6r 

MS-chXs'&Kl&     .   .   . 

Mfi'ieck 

M^'e&^'-nO 

M^-I'tft 

Me-m&i'td  M5-Te   .   . 

Mem'(y-re 

M^n&t^chim    .... 

Mfi'ntt 

M6-r&'re ^ 

Mer'Skfir  .  _  .  . 
Mesh'l-a  MSsh^-ftDe  . 
MCe's-p^-l/te  .  .  . 
Me'fiOu-rfirDS'S    .   .   . 

M^tu'sfirel 

M&'a-z& 

Ml-cr5-cofim     .... 

Mi'dos 

MIzl-t5 

MIth'rSs 

Mi'ter 

Miz'pS 

MIz'raim 

M5-&'bdn 

Mttl'ok 

Mont'f&u-9on',  Prior  of 
Mon'a-mieiit    .... 

Mdp'sSs 

M5-rt-& 

Mor'tal 


Messeoger  of  Job. 

The  ajigdio  meesenger.       [of  Faith. 

The  just  king  who  hdds  the  Swoird 

An  idand  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 

A  tribe  of  IsraeL 

Souls  of  the  dead. 

Also  termed  Gnostics. 

Gonesponding  to  the  word  West. 

The  second  Jewish  month. 

A  victorious  warrior-^od. 

A  Hebrew  work  on  the  Bible. 

Vowel  signs. 

Mason. 

Lord,  Chief,  Prince. 

Amiability. 

A  stately  sepulcher. 

Mort. 

An  intermediate  world. 

Or,  May-h&L 

Or,  May-htkre. 

Gennan  f<Hr  master. 

King  of  Salem. 

M&'lak. 

Scarcely  known  out  of  Ruana. 

Andent  name  of  island  of  Malta. 

Remember  death,     [duce  thoughts. 

Not  Memory.  Mentalpowertorepro- 

Ebpert  Master  Masons. 

Son  of  Brahma. 

Heb.,  Bitter.  Youngest  son  of  Levi. 

Space  in  which  the  sun  moyee. 

Corresponding  to  Adam  and  Eve. 

4th  Degreeof  German  UnionofXlQI. 

I  am  the  center  of  heaven. 

Heb.  quarTyman,oneof  theassassiDa. 

Third  principle  of  Judaism. 

See  If  on. 

The  lawgiver  of  Crete. 

An  evergreen  plant. 

The  principal  deity  of  the  Penians. 

The  covering  of  a  bishop's  head. 

A  city  in  Gilead. 

Rite  of,  originated  at  Milan  in  1805. 

M0^ah1>5n. 

The  deity  of  the  Anunonites; 

One  of  the  two  traitors. 

A  memorial. 

A  pretended  name  for  Masonry. 

The  hill  on  which  the  Temple  waa 

Subject  to  death.  [built. 
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M  onl€ 

Moslem 

M ot  de  Semestre  .  .  . 

Mmdcrer 

MFstagogue    .  .  .  .  . 

Mysies 

Mytholocy 

NMunab 

Natalm 

Nadab   

Naked 

NaphthaU 

Narbonne 

Naymos  Grecas.  .  .  . 

Nanrene     

Nebuehadneiiar   .  .  . 

Ncbmandan 

Necum 

Nee  inroditiir»  nee  i»o- 
dltiir»  Innoeens  f erat 

Neder 

Neltli 

Nekam 

Nekamah 

Neoeoms 

Ne  plus  ultra 

Ne  varietur 

Nleotlates 

Nlhongl 

Nfl  nisi  Claris 

Nlsan 

Noaehldn 

Noffodril 

Nonage 

Nonesynehes 

Nonis 

Non  nobis,  Domlne, 
non  nobis,  sed  noml- 
nl  tuo  da  gloriam  .  . 

Noni» 

Notoma    ....... 

NerieeMaeonne   .  .  . 

Noritiate  * 

Nuk-pe-nuk 

Nyaya    

Nyetaaontes 


M5-6BrI6    .... 

Mdz^em   .... 
Mot'  dd  Se-mes'tre 
Mur'der-er  .   .  . 
Mj^t&-gOgue^   . 

Mys'tes    .... 
MI-thoi'5-)l  .   .  . 


Nftr&'mfiii     .... 

N&'b&-im 

Nft'dfib 

Na'kfid 

Nftf'tarll 

N&r4x>niie    .... 
Nft/mttB  Gie'oQB    . 

N&z'firrene    .... 

Neb-uk-ftd-nfia'sar  . 

N^a-zfir'ard&n  .  . 

N6'k66m 

N^prO'dl-tor,  nSkprG'- 
dI-torIii-D5-e&iz  fS-r&t 

Na'dfir 

Nath 

Ne'k&m 

Ne'kfirmfiii 

N6'5-c5'rOfl 

Na  plus  tU'trft  .... 

Na  vttrri-e'tttr  .... 

N6-o6'tI-a'teB  .... 

Nl-hon'g? 

NH  Did  d&vis  .... 

Nl'san 

N&-ach'l-ds 

N«'f5-dffl' 

Nttn'aj 

N5ng-sjhQ-chC8     .   .   . 

No'nte 

N5n  nO-bis,  D5m-l- 
nS,  n5n  ndbis,  sSd 
n6iD-in-S  ttl-5  d& 
gl&-ii-&m  .... 

NOr'nae 

NWttm 

NOvioe  Mar^on'ne  . 

N5-vish'e-&te  .   .   . 

Nttk'p6-nttk .   .   .   . 

Nj^-&'y& 

Nj^c'ta-zOn'tes     .  . 


woTAnoiia. 


Variegated,  tessellated. 
Mohammedan. 
Mg'  de  se-mest-r. 
Not  Murd'rer.    AsBaasin. 
One  who  makes  or  eonducts  an  in- 
itiate. 
To  shut  the  eyes. 
The  scienoe  of  myths. 

The  daughter  of  Lameoh. 
See  Schools  o/  the  Prophets. 
High  priest  of  the  Persians. 
Unck>thed,  defenseless. 
One  of  Jacob's  sons. 

Possible  corruption  of  Magna  Gr»- 

cia. 
An  inhabitant  of  Nasareth. 
A  King  of  Babylon. 
An  officer  under  Nebuchadneizar. 
Vengeance. 
Not  the  traitor,  not  the  traitor,  let 

the  innocent  bear  it. 
Promise. 

Egyptian  Eynonym  forGieek  Atheni6. 
Si^iifying  vengeance. 
Same  as  Nekam. 
The  Guardian  of  the  Temple. 
Nothing  beyond. 
Unless  changed. 
N&-c5'tI-ah'tes. 
Chronicles  of  Nihon. 
Nothing  but  the  key  is  wanting. 
First  month  of  Jewish  year. 
Descendants  of  Noah. 
An  apostate  Templar. 
Under  lawful  age. 

A  corruption  of  Noonshun  Gunch- 
A  mystic  word.  [eon). 

Not  to  us,  O  Lord  I  not  to  us,  but 
to  Thy  name  give  the  c^ory. 

Signifjring  Past,  Present  and  Future. 

Anagram  of  Aumont. 

Novice  M^iH95n-n6. 

A  person  under  probation. 

"I  am  that  I  am." 

A  system  of   ancient  Hindu  phi- 

An  ancient  sect.  [losophy. 
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WOWM  OF 

PBOPIB 

Mijwino  nmvDKGLLnoir. 

vociiTioim. 

tennes     

0-tta'nes  ...... 

• 

Oaih 

0th 

Ob'HgH-toft 

OMisatorr 

Binding  in  law  or  oonBckneo. 

ObMqvlfis 

Ob'B&-kwis 

Fumval  rites  or  flolRninitiaH. 

Occult 

Ok-kult' 

Secrety  unknown. 

OdtoOB 

(Vdl-us 

Deserving  hatred. 

Off 

Off 

Offer 

Of'fis 

Not  Awf .    Away  from. 

Offer 

Not  AVfer.  Present  for  aooeptanoe. 

Office 

NotAVfis.  Assumed  duties  or  bufii- 

Officiate 

Of-fiah^&t 

To  act  as  an  officer.                 [neaa. 

Often 

Of'n 

Not  often.    Frequent. 

OhdiEloali     .  .  .  .  . 

CVh^E-l5'&    .   .   .   . 

Loveof  Qod. 

Obeb  Karobo 

CVh^b  kfirrGl)0    .   ,   . 

Love  of  neighbor. 

OlllHUiiim 

Ol-I-b&'num 

An  aromatic  sap,  frankincense. 

OmesB 

0-me'gft    ...... 

Last  letter  of  Greek  alphabet. 

Omer 

O'mfir 

A  Hebrew  measure. 

Omnia  Tempos  Allt    . 

Om'DMt&n'ptUft'Ut  . 

Time  heals  all  things.              [tians. 

On 

On' 

O'nCch 

A  name  for  Jehovah  among  Egyp- 

Onech 

AfterEnochorPhenoch  (thePhenix). 

Onyx 

O'nix 

A  stone  of  the  breastplate. 

Opbltes 

O'phltes 

Brotherhood  oi  the  Serpent. 

Oral 

O'ral 

Or'dO  fib  oh&'o     .   .   , 

Veifoal,  by  word  of  mouth. 

OrdaabChao 

Order  out  of  chaos.                [Vesin. 

Oriflamme 

O'ri-flamme .    .   .   ,   , 

Ancient  banner  of  the  Counts  of 

Orion 

O-ri'un 

One  of  the  constellation  of  stars. 

Ormudi  and  Alvlman 

Onntlds  and  Ah-il-mftn 

Good  and  evil.   Darkness  and  light. 

Oman 

Or'nan 

Strong.  Whose  threshmg  floor  be- 
came David's  altar.               [ogy. 

Oslrifl 

Onal'riB 

Quel  god  of  old  Egyptian  mythol- 

Oterftit 

O'tei^ttt 

The  assassin  at  the  west  gate. 

Otreb 

O'tTCb 

Pseudonym  of  RosiGrucian  Michd 

Onrid 

Ou'ri-d 

[Mayer. 

Overseer 

0-ver-fl6r 

Nutsach.    One  who  mq[)ects. 

Osee  ......... 

O'sW 

O'sir-ftli 

Acclamation. 

Oilah 

Pacliacamac 

Pftdh'firc&'mfto     .  .  . 

Peruvian  for  Creator  of  theUniverse. 

Paganis,  Hugo  de  .  .  . 

Pfirg&'nXs,  H(]ig5  de     . 

Latinised  name  of  Hugh  de  Payens. 

Palestine 

Pal-es'tlna 

Commonly  called  The  Holy  Land. 

Palladlnm 

Palrlft'di-um     .... 

That  which  is  an  effectual  defense. 

Paracdsos   ..;... 

Pfirr&KsSl'sOs    .... 

Degree  in  MSS.  collections  of  Peu- 

Par^DLt 

Pfir'ent 

One  who  begets  offspring.        [vret. 

Parian 

Pa'ri-an    .;.... 

A  fine  quality  ci  marble. 

Parlkcbal  Agronehada 

f  Pa'rik-ohli'!  A'groa- 
\     ch&'d& 

An  occult  scientific  work  ci  Brah- 

Tna.nif, 

Parlli^r 

Pfir'Htuer 

Spokesmen. 

Parsees 

Pftr'sBs 

Followers  of  Zoroaster. 

Pasperdns 

Pis'peivdOB'    .... 

French  name  for  room  for  visiUKB. 

Pastophori 

Pte'tO-phO'ri    .... 

Couch  or  shrine  beararB. 

Pastes 

Ffts'tos  ....... 

Greek  for  couch. 
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Pfttent  . 

Fix  fobiflciim     .  .  .  . 

Peetond 

Pedal 

Pedum 

PeetMb 

Pdeg  or  Phaleg  .  .  .  . 

Penanee   

Pentede 

Pentatcndi 

PerambiiUte 

Peridyte 

Perlgnan 

Penian 

Pestte 

Phaal  Choi 

PhalnoMetlaa  Society 

Pharazal 

Pharaoh 

Pharaosdiol 

PhUalethei  ...... 

PhlUstliie 

Phfloeoreltefl,  Order  of 

Phyfaicierles 

Pleart*8  Cerenundee 

Pflastcr 

Pllier 

PInceaa 

Ptarlet    • 

Plteka 

Pltrto 

Pbuiehe  Traeee  .... 

Pleiades 

P<dkal 

Polycronleoii 

Pomegranate 

Pomme  Yerte    .... 

Poniard 

Pontiffee  Wthn$  .... 

Pmtlff 

Poreh 

Position 

Postulant 

Potens 

Potentate 

Poursnlvant 

Praxoeans 

Prelate 


Pat'ent 

Paz  vO-bee'cttm  .   .  . 

POr'tG-ral 

Ps'dal 

Ps'dttm 

Peet'fiah 

FelegorFft^^  .   .   . 

Pen'anoe 

P«n'ta-kl 

P«D'ta-tQk 

Pep-ftml>ii-Ulte    •  .   . 

Pfir'l-Qlyte 

PSr^ig-ntti 

Per'sban 

Pes'tl 

F&'S1K61 

Phfii'ii5-t&'le'tiian    .  . 

Fh&'rfix-fil 

Fa'rarO 

Ft^rfipfis'kH 

PhlU-le'thte    .  .  .   . 

Fl-lis'tin 

PhlleMsO-re^teB  .  .  . 
Phj^-]ao'ter*ieB     .  .  . 

Pi'cart 

Fl-Wter 

Hl'ier 

Ftn'oeftu 

Pfrlet 

Fit Vka 

Plt'rfa 

PWoheTrBro6d     .   . 

Fl^ardSs 

Pttl'ldU 

Pdlj^-cr6n'i-c5n  .  .  . 
P5me  gran-ate  •  .  . 
FOmmeV&tS  .   •   .  . 

Pto'yaid 

Pdn'ti-fOs  Fr&es     .  . 

Pttn'tiff 

Poroh 

P(HD8h'nn 

POe'ttt-lAnt 

FO't&ui 

Po'ten-tftt 

Poiir-su^I-vfint     •  .  . 

PHbc^Mans 

Fta'ate 

JrietQp*     •••••• 


voffAnoariL 


A  letter  securing  certain  rights. 

Peace  be  with  you. 

Pertaining  to  the  breast. 

Pedes,  the  feet 

Literally,  a  shepherd's  crook. 

The  Denion  of  Calumny. 

DiYiaion.    A  son  of  Eber. 

Suffering  as  evidence  of  repentance. 

Two  intersecting  triangles. 

The  five  books  of  Moses. 

To  walk  over. 

QeeSHeci  pf  Perignan. 
A  country  in  Western  Asia. 
An  instrument  for  pounding. 
Separated,  driven  apart. 
Founded  at  Paris  in  1840. 
Division  and  subsequent  reunion. 
A  king,  a  sovereign. 
Oongregated,  reasBembled. 
literally.  Friends  of  Truth. 
An  inhabitant  d  Philistia. 
Established  in  French  army  in  Q[Mun 
Ornaments.  pn  1808. 

By  Bernard  Picart. 
A  partly  projecting  column. 
A  pillar  or  support  of  an  edifice. 
Pin-eo.    To  act  as  secretary. 
Organizer  of  Council  of  E^iii^ts  d 

the  East. 
The  Bible  of  Buddhism. 
Spirits. 

Designation  for  minutes  in  French 
A  group  of  seven  stars.        [Lodges. 
Altogether  separated. 
Latin  Chronicle  by  Ranulf  Higden. 
Adopted  as  the  symbol  of  plenty. 
P&-mV&vt. 
A  small  dagger. 
Pon'te-f ees  FrSrea. 
A  hic^  priest. 

Not  Pawroh.    A  gate  or  entranoe. 
Situation,  station. 
From  Latin  postulans— asking  for. 
PowerfuL 

One  of  high  authority. 
Poor-suVvan. 
Followers  of  Ftazeas. 
A  dignitary  of  the  church. 
An  injunetion,  mandatei 
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Presentation  .... 

Prlnceps 

Progress 

Proponenda    .... 

PropylsBum 

Pro  tempore  .... 

Protean 

Protocol 

ProTOst     

Pmdence  ....... 

Psalms 

Psaterlans 

Pseudonym 

Puissant 

PulsantI  Operietur  . 

Puidaub 

Puranas 

PursulTant 

Pythagoras 

QuadrMum  and 

TM^lum 

Quaternion 

Quetilaleoatl .... 

Rablianalm     .  .  .  .  , 

Eabbl    . 

Babblnism 

Babbonl 

Bagon 

Rahab  

Ramayana      

Baphodom 

Batlsbon 

BazahbelsUali    .   .   .  . 

Recognise 

Becorery 

Rectitude 

Recusant 

Rehoboam 

Rehum 

RendeiTous 

Requiem 

Research 

Resplendens 

RestoraTlt  pacem  patrl 

Reverent 

Revestiary 


rmorsB 

KABOMIC  FBONUlfCXA'nON. 


Prte-en-ta'shun   .   .   , 

Prfn'<*p8 

Ppog'res 

Pr5'p5-nen'd&  .  .  .  . 
Pr6p'y-lae'um  .  .  .  . 
Pro  ttoi'p6-r6  .    .    .   . 

Piro't^-an 

Pro't6-k6l 

PrttvW 

Prtt'dence 

Sfimz 

Ps&trS'rians 

Psetk-dO-Dym    .   .   .   . 

PQ-ls'sant 

Pul-san'ti  Op6-il-^tur 

Pun-jaub' 

PQ-Tft'nas 

PQr'sui-vant 

Py-thag  Vras  .    .   .   . 


Quftd-riy'i-um .  .  . 
Qu&-ter'nl-5n  .  .  . 
Quet'n-ftl'coatl    .   . 

R8b1)ft-D&'lm  .   .   . 

Rfib'bC 

R&b^In-ism  .  .  . 
Rftb-bo'nl     .... 

R5'g6n 

Ra'ab 

R&'ma-y&'na  .  .  . 
Rfif'0-d5m  .... 
B&t'ia-bon    .... 

RSr8&beiH9!V& .  .  . 
R^'Og-nls    .... 

R8-kuv'er-I  .... 

Rek'tl-tad    .... 

ES-cQ^sant    .   .    .    .    , 

R6-h&-b0'am    ... 

R6-httm 

Ren'de-v55  .   .    .   .   . 

Re  kwl-em 

Re-flerch' 

R6-6plen'danz  .   .   .   . 
f  Re-st5-rftv'it  pSr  1 
\     86m  p&til.  .   .  / 

Rev'cr-cnt 

Re-vSst'l-epry  .   .   .   . 


NOTATIONS. 


Setting  forth,  a  gift. 

Chief. 

Advancement. 

Subjects  to  be  proposed. 

Court  or  vestibule  in  front  of  an 

For  the  present  time.  [ediGoe. 

Assuming  different  shapes. 

The  original  writing. 

A  presiding  officer. 

Wisdom  applied  to  practice. 

A  sacred  song. 

A  sect  of  Arians. 

StlMo-nim.  False  or  fictitious  name. 

Powerful. 

To  him  who  knocks  it  shall   be 

opened. 
Pun-jawb. 

Text-books  of  worshipers  of  Vishnu. 
P6rW&>vant,  messenger. 
School  of,  supposed  model  of  M»- 

[sonry. 

Trivtum. 

The  number  four, 

KSt'ze-al'cotl. 

Chief  of  the  architects. 

An  eminent  teacher* 

A  Jewish  system  of  phOoeophy. 

My  Rabbi.  A  most  excellent  Master. 

A  noted  Masonic  writer  of  France. 

A  name  of  Egypt. 

The  great  epic  of  ancient  India. 

A  mystic  word. 

A  city  of  Bavaria. 

A  mystic  word. 

To  know  again. 

Restoration. 

Straightness,  justioe. 

Insubordinate. 

Son  and  successor  of  Solomon. 

A  Persian  officer. 

An  appointed  place. 

A  hymn  for  the  dead. 

Investigation,  examination. 

Resplendent. 

He  restored  peace  to  his  country. 

Expressing  veneration.  [ments. 

Wardrobe,  place  for  sacred  vest- 
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Bex   regam    dominus 
dominonim    .... 

Eobelot 

Rose  Croix 

Bosenkrenit  Christlaii 

Rosicraelaiis 

Boate 

Baehlel 

SmmUi 

Sabatem 

S»lMU>th 

SablNd 

Sablanlsm 

Sacellum 

Sacerdotal 

Sacrifice 

Sadoc    

Sadonlas 

Sagltta 

Saint  AdhabeU  .... 
Saint  Amphlbaliifl    .  . 

Saint  NIcalse 

SaUnat 

Saktl 

Saiali-eddin 

Sailx 

SaDe  des  Pa8  Perdiis    . 

Salsette 

Salate  ....:... 

Salatem 

Samaritan 

Samotiiracian    .... 
Sanctum  Sanctoram  . 

San  Graal 

Sanbedrim 

Saplcole 

Saracens 

Sardlus 

Sanena 

SatB'bal 

Satrap 

Scarabsens 

Schism  .  ; 

Schismatic 

Schor-Laban 

Secretary 

Sefidd  Sehamagan   .  . 

SeJJIn 

Sdali 


HOTATIONB. 


Rex  regum  ddm-X-    1 
ntts  dominftrum     J 

Ro'be-lttt 

Rose  Croix 

Rd'sen-kreus    .... 
Rte'i-cra'ciaDs     .   .   . 

Root 

Rach'l-el 

sa'adh 

SfibVism 

SSrb&'oth 

Sfib-bal' 

Sfib'l-aik-ism     .... 

Sfiro^'lum 

Sas-er-do'tal     .... 

Sfik'iI-fXs 

Sa'dok 

Sa-do'ne-as 

S&-git'ta 

Saint  Ad'hfirbell  . 
Saint  Am'phl-bal'ua    . 
Saint  Nl-caise  .... 

S&'kl-n&t 

Sak'tJ 

Sft-lfih-ed-deen'    .   .   . 

Sal'ix 

sand  des  Pfts'  PeiKLQs' 

Sfil-06tte' 

Sarlat' 

Sal-a't&n 

Sarmfir'l-taQ 

S&-m5-thift^cI-an .    .    . 
Sfink'tttm  SfiQk-t5-rQm 

SftnGra&l 

Sftn-he-diim     .... 
S&'pI-oOle  ...... 

S&r'a-cens 

Sfir'de-us 

SaiVBe'nft 

S&t  B'hfii' 

S&t'rap  or  Sa'trap  .   . 
Skftr'firb&4i8     .... 

Sism 

SchXs-m&t^c 

Schop-Lftban'  .... 

Sek'ie-tfiril 

S6-fldd  Seh&'mfirgan  . 

SSj  jin /  •  . 

Selflh 


King  of  Ring  and  Lord  of  Lords. 

A  difltinguiahed  French  Mason. 

Roz-crwa.    Literally,  Rose  Cross. 

See  Rosicrucianism. 

A  Brotherhood  of  the  14th  century. 

The  course  or  way. 

ROOsh'e-el. 

Literally,  hosts. 

Worship  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars. 

Jehovah  of  Hosts. 

Mystic  word,  Scottish  Rite. 

Same  as  Sabaism, 

A  walled  enclosure  without  roof. 

PertaiDing  to  the  order  of  priests. 

An  offering.  [oestor  of  Jesus. 

Heb.,  just.     Father  of  Achim,  aiH 

Significant  word  in  the  higher  de- 

The  keystone  of  an  arch.      ^  [grees. 

EiVidently  meaning  St.  Amphibalus. 

Title  of  a  sensational  Masonic  work. 

The  Divine  presence. 

The  female  energy  of  Siva. 

King  of  Kings. 

Initials  forming  part  of  a  sentence. 

The  Hall  of  the  Last  Steps. 

An  island  in  the  Bay  of  Boniibay. 

To  greet,  to  hail. 

Health,  a  Roman  greeting. 

Of  the  principal  city  of  the  Ten 

See  Mysteries  of  Cabvri.       [Tribes. 

Holy  of  Holies. 

An  emerald  dish. 

Highest  judicial  tribunal  of  the  Jews. 

Cited  in  the  nomenclature  of  Fustier. 

Arabic  followers  of  Mohammed. 

A  precious  stone  of  the  breastplate. 

Pretended   exposition  of   Freema- 

Sot4>-hoi'.  [sonry. 

A  local  Eastern  ruler. 

An  insect  with  wings  cased. 

Division,  separation. 

Lisubordinate  Masons. 

White  Ox,  or  Lmocence. 

A  superintending  officer  of  records. 

A  secret  Moslem  society. 

Arabic  register  of  all  the  wioked. 

A  pause  or  muaioal  note. 
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ITOTATIOm. 

Sfllama  Aldknin  .  .  . 

Se-Wmn  A'lti-kQm    . 

Se-]&'nioo  A'tt-koom. 

Sameiter 

S&-mte'ter 

Semi-annual   word    used   only   in 

SCDMIwUU      •••••> 

S&i'eHshal 

A  steward.                           [France. 

Scnloffltr 

Seeii-y6r'l-ty    .... 

Priority,  or  superiority  in  rank. 

Sephlnith 

S^h'i-rOth 

From  Saphiri—^leDdid. 

8«nplilm 

S«r'firfim 

An  angel  of  the  highest  order. 

Scnl 

Se-rft'e 

Se-r&^is 

A  rest  house. 

Swapto 

An  Egyptian  deity. 

SmIi  Baisw 

S«fih  bas-Kfir^  .... 

A  name  of  Zerubbabd. 

SethM 

Se'thte 

A  popular  work  published  in  1731. 

Sliaddal 

ShAd^firl 

One  of  the  names  of  God. 

ghalal  Shaloiii  Ate  .  . 

Shfil'ftlShfil'OmAblba 

He  restored  peace  to  his  father. 

AhalMb  MKrim    .... 

ShAl'ftah  ei-iem  .  .   . 

Twenty-third.                      (Temple. 

Rfcmmjy 

ShAm'lr 

The  worm  used  for  building  the 

Shastnui 

Shfts'trftB 

The  sacred  book  of  the  Hindus. 

Steven 

Sh&'vft 

A  valley  in  Palestine. 

sii«a«id 

Sh&^'te-el 

Father  of  Zerubbabel,  who  led  back 
the  Jews  from  Babylon. 

Slietot 

Sh6-b&t 

Fifth  month  of  Hebrew  civil  year. 

SlUdCQI    ■••••••« 

Shfiki 

A  Jewish  coin.     Value  about  02 

ShekfauOi 

Sh&-kl-nfi]i 

To  dweQ.                                [cents. 

Slidomoih 

She'lO-mOth 

Peaoefulness. 

Shduin  lecka    .... 

She-lttm  ]eck'&     .   .   . 

Password  of  the  Order  of  Felicity. 

Slieiii  Hftm  Phorash  . 

Shem  hAm  f O'rftsh  .   . 

The  unsolved  mystery.    The  name. 

Sliemitte 

Sh&n-it^io 

An  historical  religious  division. 

Slicste 

She'shA 

Free,  noble. 

SlietluurboBiial   .... 

Sh»-ihaj>b6z'iiM    .   . 

See  Tatnai.    A  Persian  officer. 

»ilbboleih 

Shlb-b5'leth     .... 

An  ear  of  com.    Stream  of  water. 

fthimiihmt             ^   . 

ShimB-flhal 

ghlnir 

Sfai'Dfir 

Babylonia  in  its  fullest  extent. 

Shoolkaln 

ShQul'kain 

Stolkin,  mentbned  in  A.  A.  S.  R. 

Shrine 

Shrin 

A  hallowed  place. 

Shrub 

Shrub 

Not  Srub.    A  dwarf  tree. 

ShiuhMi 

ShQ'ahan 

The  ancient  capital  of  Persia. 

file  transit  KkMrfa  mundl 

r  QQs,  tarftns'ltglSr'ia  \ 
\       mttndl.   .    .  ./ 

Thus  passes  the  gbry  of  the  world 

SUd  Al 

Slg'dAl 

Recording  Angel  in  Islam. 

Simeon 

SWe-on 

One  of  the  tribes  oi  Israd. 

Simorgh 

Sbn'orgh 

Guardian  of  the  Persian  mysteries. 

SInal 

Si'nM 

A  mountain  of  Arabia. 

Stat 

a'rftt 

BfrOo 

Siroe 

Signifies  a  shoe-latchet 

Thft  nhith  HAhravr  fnrmtK. 

StYan 

SlVftn 

Smaffaftfttt 

Smarrftg'dlne   .... 

Foundation  of  Hermetic  knowledge. 

Sodas 

So'd-tia 

dth  Deg.  of  Order  of  Strict  Obsenr- 

Soflim 

Sn'fiflm 

auoB. 
A  mystical  religious  sect  of  Penia. 

Sojonm 

S5'jum 

Temporary  residence. 

Solomn 

Sttl'em 

Reverential,  devout. 

Soiomon 

S6l'0-mon 

King  of  Israel. 
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iTOTAnomk 

Solstice 

1 
Stfl'stas 

The  i^yparent  stoppage  of  the  sun. 

Solos 

Solus    .»»»•.. 

Latin,  alone.                           [Paris. 
College  of  theological  prafeeson  in 

Soriioiiiie 

SAr^bonne.  »  »  »  .  . 

Southtfiy 

Sttth'er-le.   .   .   .   .   . 

Toward  the  South. 

Spes  meft  In  Beo  est    . 

Spte  me'a  in  Deo' Sst  . 

My  hope  is  in  God.          IlSootland. 

Sqnannen 

BquSj/men    ..... 

Companies  of  wrights,  slaters,  in 

Snitl 

Sra'tl 

Stou'rus 

Revelation. 

Stanros 

A  stake.    Cross. 

StIUiim 

8tlb'i-um 

Antimony. 

Stelnmeti 

8tein'm«ts 

German  for  stonemason. 

St.  Jeftn  d*Acre    .  .  . 

Shfind&'ker 

The  city  Aoca,  taken  by  Richard 
I.  in  1191  and  given  the  new  name. 

StolUn 

Stftl'km 

Inapeotor  of  the  Tribe  of  Benjamin. 

Strengtli 

StrangUi 

Not  Strenth.    Force,  vigor. 

Saeeoth 

Suo-k5th' 

Heb.,  Booths.   A  place  east  of  Jor- 

SvltMi 

Sm'taa 

A  Turkish  sovereign.                Idan. 

SnpefSdes  •••••• 

SQ^per^Iflh-fii  .... 

The  surface,  the  face  of  a  thing. 

Smnmoiied 

Stkm'mund   ..... 

Not  Sum'manzd.    Commanded. 

ft — j| 

S6rd 

Not  Sword.           Military  officer's 

Symbolle 

Sim-b51-ik 

Relating  to  symbols.           [weapon. 

Synagofiie 

Sbi'ari^ 

Place  of  Jewish  worship. 

Synod 

Syn'od 

A  meeting,  convention  or  council. 

gyfla  .a 

Sfr'i^ 

SjN'tyle 

Heb..  Aram.  Bsflt  of  the  MediterriH 

ojraVyio  •   «  •   •  • 

An  arrangement  ci  colunms.    [nean. 

mimf 

Tft'bfiror 

A  name  of  Edom. 

TMiernade 

Tab'er-Dft-kl    ..... 

A  temporary  habitation. 

TftUeftn 

Tab'to 

A  vivid  representation. 

Tidmor 

TSd'mOr 

City  of  Pakns. 

Trilsman 

Tftl'u-man 

Magical  charm. 

Tattth 

TSl'lth 

An  oblong  shawL 

TaUaliad 

Tftl-jfth'ad 

Angel  of  water. 

lUmnd 

Tftl'mud 

The  Hebrew  laws  and  traditions. 

Tunns 

T&'mtka 

The  tenth  Jewish  month. 

Tapestry 

Tap'e»-M 

Woven  hangings. 

Tsrsliatlui 

TSP4h&'ih& 

See  Tirshatha. 

TMMd 

J  OB  8Ql    .»..,... 

A  pendant  ornament: 

ntnal 

T&t'nM 

A  Persian  officer. 

Tad     .    fc    »    ,    

Tin ,    , 

The  last  letter  ci  Hebrew  alphabet. 
Bun.    A  sign  of  the  Zodiac 

Tkonis  «•«»..». 

Tlu'rOs    .  .  »  «  k  . 

TfhaniiilM  •••••• 

Tohftn'dfil^    .... 

A  dass  of  pariahs. 

TelMt 

Ta^et 

The  fourth  Jewish  month. 

Tebeth 

Te'bfiih 

literally,  winter. 

Templnm  HtoosolyniflB 

Tfim'plum  He'^-iO-  \ 

Latm  for  Temi^  of  JerusalenL 

Tenets  ,,,,,.,. 

Tfin'-eto    .,,,.. 

Dogmas,  doctrines  and  principles. 

Tenia 

T&i^ ,  . 

Initials  of  a  sentence. 

Tenslo-Dftl-Slii  .... 

Tea'arO-Daf-abi    .  . 

A  deity  held  in  adoratkm  by  Japan* 

Tarapblm    •«.«,. 

T9s^9Mn 

Household  deities.                     [ess. 

"HisssHiiiid 

Tes'seJirted    .... 

Ornament  of  a  lodgs. 
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TeSMTB 

Tetndys.  .  .  . 
Tetndltefl  .  .  . 
Tetragmm  .  .  . 
TetragnimmAtcMi 
Teatonle  .... 
Tluunmai   .  .  . 

Thebet 

Thebounah .  .  . 
Theopasehltefl  . 
Thewleiis  .  .  . 
ThoapeutsB    .  . 

Therios  .... 
Theursy  .... 
Thokath  .... 
Thummlm  .  .  . 

Tfaura 

Ttberliu    .... 

TOuk 

Timbre 

Tirsluitlui    .   .   . 

Ttari 

Tito 

Tors»a 

Tortaous  .... 
TraTeler  .... 
Tredlc 

Trestle 

Triad 

Tribute  .... 
Trlgiyphs^.  .  .  . 
Triliteral  .... 
TrImiirtI  .... 
Trinosophs  .  .  . 
Tripltaka.   .  .  . 

TMone 

Tsapbl^  .... 
Tsedalcah.   .  .  . 

Tsldoiil 

Tsolm 

Toapholl  .... 
Tubal  Calu.   .  . 

Tunle 

TurcopoUer.  .  . 
Turquoise    .   .  . 

Tuscan 

Typhon  .... 
Tjrrlan 


MABOMic  FBoiruirciAnoir. 


Tte'sfi-rft 


rargran^marton 


T8-trftc'tj8 

Tet'rfiK&tee 

Tet'rargrftm 

Tet' 

TQ-ton'Xk 

Th&m'mQs 

Th&1i)et     . 

The-btl'n& 

TheVpaa'chltes 

Th&or'l-cfiB 

Thfir'arpea'tiB 

Th6'ri-6g 

ThS-tir'gy 

ThOlE&th 

Thum'mim 

Te-&'r& 

TI-be're4ks 

Tfltlk 

TXm'brt 

TIrHsh&'th& 

Tto'rt     . 

•n-td     . 

Tttrt'fl-iiB 
Trftv'el-er 
Trtd'io  . 

Trte'sd 

Tri'ad    . 

Trib'ate 

Trt'gliffl 

Tri-Kt'e-ral 

Tri-mttr'tS 

Trl'nOHSophfl 

Trt-pit'firk& 

Tri'tln   .   . 

Ts&'phl-el. 

Tse-dfirkfth 

Tfll-dO-m  . 

T85lm  .   . 

TQ-8rphon 

TQ-bfil  Cs/in 

TQ'nik 

Tttr'o5-p5-li'er 

T0]vqu5l8e 

Ttts'cftn     . 

•n'f6n    .   . 

Tb/e-an    . 


iroTATioira. 


Tessera  Hospitalis,   token  d  the 

guest. 
The  number  four. 

Believers  in  a  Godhead  of  four  per- 
A  four-letter  word.  [sons. 

Signifies  a  word-of  four  letters. 
Relating  to  the  ancient  Germans. 
Syrian  god  Adonis. 
Same  as  Tebei^  above. 
A  mystic  word  in  Eadoflh. 
FoUowers  of  Peter  the  Fuller. 
12th  Degree  of  German  Rose  Groiz. 
Ascetic  sect  of  Jews  in  first  A.  D. 

Magic  operated  by  celestial  means. 

Strength. 

See  Urim  and  Thummim,    Truth. 

A  crown.    The  Pope's  triple  crown. 

A  city  of  Palestine. 

ImiHress  upon  forehead  of  Brahman. 

Name  given-in  France  to  a  stamp. 

Title  of  Persian  governors  of  Judea. 

The  first  Hebrew  month. 

A  favorite  of  the  Kmg  of  IsraeL 

A  fortified  town  on  the  Elbe. 

Deviating  from  rectitude. 

One  who  joumesrs. 

The  ranldng   Idng  in  Scan.  Mya- 

teries. 
The  designing  board. 
The  union  of  three  objects. 
A  subsidy  or  tax. 
An  ornament  in  the  Doric  Order. 
Sacred  name  of  God  among  Hindus. 
The  Hindu  Trinity. 
A  lodge  instituted  at  Paris  in  1816. ' 
Ganonical  book  of  the  Buddhists. 
Three  in  one. 

S&'f6-«1.    The  Luna  angeL 
First  step  of  the  mystical  ladder. 
An  enquirer. 
SO-Im. 

A  term  used  by  the  Druids. 
Son  of  Lamech  and  Zillah. 
The  long  undergarment  of  the  clergy. 
Conmiander  of  cavalry. 
Tur-ko8ri.    A  stone  in  breastplate. 
An  order  of  Architecture. 
The  Egyptian  evil  deity. 

Relating  to  Trre- 
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UnalBliftted 

Unhele 

UnlMMi 

Upadevms 

Upmnlshad 

Ur 

Uri 

UrM 

Urlm 

Usage 

Utopia 

Usmp 

Yasao    

Yalfmiiu 

Vase 

Yashtl 

Yeadar 

Yedas    

Yelim-gerlclit.   .  .  . 

Yergcv 

Yeritas 

Yegica  Flsees  .... 

YesiNuiiaii 

Yexlllnm  Belli   .  .  . 

Yleegerent 

Yielle-Bni 

^ncere  aat  Mori 

Ylneyards 

Vltra 

Yiva  Toce 

VlTat 

YolshnaTiu 

Yoiates 

Yoach 

Wahabltefl 

Warrant 

Westward 

WUhdmslMid  .... 
Wolf enbattei  .... 

Wwsblp 

Worthy 

XcrophaglstB  .... 

Xlnze 

Xysathms 

Tab,  Tefa,  Tod    .  . 


On-af-fil'Mrted  .   .    . 

Cnrhde' 

Ytl'ne-sun 

C'p&<le'vte 

C'pftn-Isb-ftd    .... 

tTr     

C'rt 

tJ'rHd 

C'lim 

Ya'ail 

C-tO'pe-a 

C-asilip' 

V&'gar5 

Vftl'or-oito 

V&E 

Vfish'tfi 

Ve'fiKiar 

Ve'dfts 

Vehm'-g&vlcht'    .   .   . 

V&'ier 

Ver'i-tas 

VSe'l-ca  Fte-da    .   .   . 

Ves-pa^sum 

V6x-il'lum  Belli   .   .   . 

Vts'se-rent 

Vl'eUeBrQ 

V!n'o&-re  ftut  Mori .   . 

VXn'yfada 

Wtr& 

ve'v&  vo'aa 

Wv&t 

V5-l8h'n1l-Ytt8  .... 

vo'mts 

Vouch 

W&lifirblteB 

Wttr'rant 

Westward 

Wil'helms4>fid .   .   .   . 
W51-f  enrbmtel     .   .   . 

Wtb/ahip 

Wttr'the 

Xd'ro-pWgjbts    .   .   . 

XJn'xe 

XyB^O-thrOs 

Y&,YR7ft,Y5d    .   .   . 
Yfik^shA 


noTAHom. 


Not  a  member. 

To  imoover  or  reveal. 

Harmony,  oonoord. 

Name  for  certain  Sanskrit  works. 

Fire,  light,  or  spirit. 

Heb.,  Enlightened.    Son  of  Hur. 

God  is  light. 

Lights. 

Custom,  use,  habit. 

Ideal  perfection. 

Seize  and  hold  possession. 

Found  in  French  Rite  of  Adoption. 

Brave,  courageous. 

An  ornamental  vesseL 

Wife  of  Ahasuerus. 

That  is,  the  second  Adar. 

Sacred  canon  of  the  Hindus. 

See  Secret  Trttmnal  of  WeetphaHa. 

An  attendant  upon  a  dignitary.  - 

Truth. 

The  air-bladder  of  a  fish. 

A  war  flag.  [other. 

An  officer  authorised  to  act  for  aiH 
V-i&-l  Bra,  Rite  of,  established  1748. 
To  conquer  or  to  die. 
A  plantation  of  vines. " 
A  Mohammedan  sect,  established 
By  word  of  nu>uth.  [1740. 

Yivatl  vivati  vivati   Acclamation. 

A  q>iral  ornament  in  Architecture. 
To  attest  or  bear  witness. 

Represents  the  opponents  of  Ma- 
Commission,  authority.  [sonry. 
NotWest'urd.    Toward  the  West. 
A  dty  of  Germany. 
A  dty  of  Lower  Saxony. 
Title  of  honor.    To  adore. 
Estimable,  possessing  merit. 

Eaters  of  dry  food. 
The  seat  of  the  soul. 
Zls'Ck-thrOs. 

Corrupt  names  of  the  Ddty. 
Hindu  deity. 
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Yvrema  Hamaim    .  . 

Teidegerdlui 

Teiidee 

Tgsdrmsil 

T-lia-lio 

Yod 

Tonl 

aSabnd 

Zabvlon 

Zadok    

Zadkl-el 

Zaherlaherbon  .  .  .  . 
Zaphmith-paanpah  .  . 

Zanthnstni 

Zarriel 

Zartliaii 

Zebedee    

Zedeldah 

Zend-Aveste 

Zennaar 

Zerbal 

Zeredatha 

ZemblialMl 

Zeus 

ZIca 

ZIf 

ZIpporali 

Zlthcm 

Zlioii 

Zodlae 

Zohar 

Zoharitt 

Zoroaster 

Zflcbokke 

Zonl 

ZnrtlioBl 

Zmljii 


Tft've-rGn  H&'mfiim  . 
Y^'dfr^dlan   .  .  . 

Y«i'i-d6e 

Ygfrdrft'sQ 

Y-h&'hO 

Y5d 

Yo'n! 

ZfirbtLd 

Z&'bVMn 

Zft'd5k 

Zftd'ldf-el 

Z§rher1&-he^4x>n'  .  . 
Zftph-n&tb-paaWfth  . 
Z&'ra-thtl»-tr&  .... 

Z&/ri-el 

Z&r'thttn 

Z^  We  Zeb-e'de  .   . 

Z«dVkl'& 

ZSnd  A-ves'tft  .   .   .   . 

Z&i'nftftr 

Z6-rfti'&B 

ZSrW 

Z^T6d'&-tha 

Z&-rOb-bal>d  .... 

Ze'tte 

Zl'cQ 

Ztf 

ZIp-p5'rft 

Zlth'em 

Ze'sOn 

Z5M&^ 

Z6'h&r 

Zfi'harri'tl 

Z6-r5-a0^ter 

Zschttk'kd  ;...:. 

ZQ'nl     * 

Zttr-thM 

Za'xXm 


woTAnom. 


The  passage  of  the  tiver. 
Pertaming  to  the  era  of  Yesdegerd. 
A  sect  bordering,  on  the  Euphrates 
Sacred  tree,  SoaDdinayian  mythol* 
Signifying  the  Eternal  Qod.  [ogy. 
A  Hebrew  letter. 
A  female  qrmbol  of  the  Oiientalista. 

An  historical  peareonage  at  Solomon's 
Tenth  son  of  Jacob.  [court. 

Righteous.   Son  of  Ahitub,  a  priest. 
Angel  of  the  planet  Jupiter. 

Savior  of  the  world. 
Name  of  Zoroaster  in  Zend  language. 
The  angel  that  governs  the  sun. 
See  Zeredaiha. 

Jah  is  gift.    Husband  of  Salome. 
Jah  is  might.    A  false  prophet. 
Persian  Bible  in  Zend  language. 
Sacred  cord  used  in  Hindustanee 

[initiation. 
King  Solomon's  Captain  of  Guards. 
See  day  Oround. 
A  prince  of  the  House  of  Judah. 
The  chief  deity  of  the  Greeks. 

Blossom.  The  second  Jewish  month. 

Little  bird.    Wife  of  Moses. 

A  musical  instrument  of  28  strings. 

Balustrade. 

An  imaginary  belt  in  the  heavens. 

Distinction,  nobility. 

Nobility. 

Founds  of  the  Parsee  religion. 

An  eminent  G^man  Masonic  au- 

Indian  tribe  oi  New  Mexico,    [thor. 

Modem  Parsee  name  for  Zoroaster. 

Strong.    A  primitive  race. 


FOREWORD 

*'I  once  delivered  an  address  before  a  Lodge  on  the  subject 
of  the  external  changes  which  Freemasonry  had  undergone  since 
the  period  of  its  revival  in  the  commencement  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  The  proper  treatment  of  the  topic  required  a  reference 
to  German,  to  French,  and  to  English  authorities,  with  some  of 
which  I  am  afraid  that  many  of  my  auditors  were  not  familiar. 
At  the  close  of  the  address,  a  young  and  intelligent  brother  in- 
quired of  me  how  he  could  obtain  access  to  the  works  which  I 
had  cited,  and  of  many  of  which  he  confessed,  as  well  as  of  the 
facts  that  they  detailed,  he  now  heard  for  the  first  time." — 
Albert  G.  Mackby. 

The  above  observation  by  the  principal  author  of  this  Work 
has  suggested  the  advisability  of  appending  this  Bibliography. 
It  will  enable  the  student  who  is  in  search  of  more  light  on  the 
sources  of  our  Masonic  lore  to  become  familiar  with  the  names  of 
the  authors  and  the  titles  of  the  works,  in  the  several  languages, 
from  which  has  been  drawn  the  great  fund  of  material,  presented 
in  this  ''Encyclopaedia  of  Freemasonry/' 

T.  M.  H.  CO. 
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mentary and  Critical  Notes.  1810; 
also  1836.     (n,  430.) 

davel,  VAhM  F.  T.  Begae-. 

Histoire  pittoresque  de  la  Franc- 
Ma^nnene  et  des  soci^t^s  secretes 
anciennes  et  modemes.  Deuxieme 
6d.  Paris,  1843.  (i,  260;  ii,  517;  xv, 
1018.) 

Histoire  pittoresque  des  religions, 
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ensem.  Fol.  2vo1a.  Oxon.  1715. 
(I,  180.) 
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Siculus). 
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Freemasons'    Library    and    General 
Ahiman    Reson.    Baltimore,     1826. 
(v,  1310,  1334;  vi,  1649.) 
list  of  Lodges  for  1767.     (nr,  885.) 

Colehrook,  Heniy  Thomas. 

Miscellaneous  Essays.  2  vols.  Lon- 
don, 1837.    (vii,  1751.) 

Conder,  Jr.,  Edward. 
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of  the  Hifltorr  of  the  Worshipful 
Company  of  Masons  in  the  City  of 
London,  vii,  312  pp.  London,  1894. 
(vu,  2001,  2005.) 

Conneeticat. 

Records  of  Capitular  Masonrjr  in  the 
State  of  ConnecticutyWith  a  brief  His- 
tory of  the  early  Chapters  and  the  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  Grand  Chapter,  from 
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ceedings of  the  Grand  Chapter  of 
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prehensive History  of  Michigan  Free- 
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Coote,  Henry  Charles. 
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Cory,  Isaac  Preston. 

Cory's  Ancient  Fragments  of  the  Fho&- 
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lation •  .  .  revised  and  enriched  with 
notes,  by  K  Richmond  Hodges, 
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Cousin,  Victor. 

Lectures  on  the  True,  the  Beautiful, 
and  the  Good.  .  .  •  Increased  by  an 
Appendix  on  French  Art.  Trans- 
lated from  the  French  by  O.  W. 
Wight.  3d  edition.  12mo.  Edin- 
burgh, 1854.     (VI,  1719.) 

Cox,  John  Edmund  (D.D.,  F.S.A). 
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land and  Ireland.  Four  Reprints  of 
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don, 1722,  1723.  MS.,  1726.  Dub- 
lin, 1730.  Frontispiece,  xliii,  26, 
81,  17  pp.    London,  1871. 

Coxe,  Bey.  D.  Webster. 

The  Mystic  Number  Three.  Newark, 
Ohio,  1885. 

Craigh,  Alfred. 

History  of  the  Ejiights  Templar  of 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  from  Feb- 
ruary 14, 1794,  to  November  13, 1866. 
.  .  .  From  original  papers.  12mo. 
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Creuzer,  Dr.  Geors  Friedrlch. 

Svmbolik  und  Archaologie  der  alten 
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Ausg.  4  Bde.  Leipzig  und  Darm- 
stadt, 1819. 

Cross,  Jeremy  L. 
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Entered  Apprentice,  Fellow-Craft, 
Master  Mason.  Mark  Master,  Past 
Master,  Most  Elxcellent  Master,  Royal 
Arch,  Royal  Master,  and  Select  M!as- 
ter.    2d  edition.    New  Haven,  1820. 

Dacier,  Andrfi. 

La  Vie  de  Pythagore,  ses  Symboles, 
ses  vers  dorez  et  la  vie  d'Hierodes. 
(Les  commentaires  d'Hierocles  sur 
les  vers  dorez  de  Pythagore.  RStablis 
sur  les  manuscrits  et  traduits  en  Fran- 
cois avec  des  r^marques,  par  M.  D.) 
2  tomes.  12mo.  Paris,  1706.  (ii, 
367.) 

The  Life  of  Pvthagoras,  with  his  Sym- 
bols and  Golden  Verses.  Together 
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Now  done  into  English.  The  Golden 
verses  translated  from  the  Greek  by 
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Da  Costa,  H^ipolyte  Jose. 

Da  Costa's  Narrative  of  his  Persecu- 
tion in  Lisbon  h^  the  Inquisition  for 
the  pretended  crune  of  Freemasonry. 
Lonaon,  1811. 

Dalfome,  J.  (see  Lacroix,  Paul). 

D'Agincourt  (see  Seroux  d'Agincourt). 

Dalcho,  Frederick  (M.D.). 

Ahiman  Rezon,  for  the  use  of  the 
Grand  Lodge  of  South  Carolina,  An- 
cient York  Masons  and  the  Lodges 
under  the  Register  and  Masonic  Ju- 
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Frederick  Dalcho,  M.D.  xv,  234  pp. 
Charleston,  1807. 

Sfime.    Edition  by  Albert  G. 

Mackey,  M.D.  xvi,  247  pp.  Char- 
leston, 1852. 

Same.        2d    edition.        xiv, 

324  pp.    New  York,  1866.    (zy,110&) 

Dallaway,  Rev.  James. 

Discourses  upon  Architecture  in  Eng- 
land from  tne  Norman  Era  to  the 
close  of  the  Reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth 
and  an  Historical  account  of  Master 
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and  Freemason.  447  pp.  London, 
1833.  (n,  334,  335;  ui,  782;  vii, 
1734.) 

IVAlvlellat  le  Comfte  (see  Goblet). 
Damellf  N*  (see  under  Doellinger,  J.  J.  I.). 

Danity,  J.  tlmile. 

Recherohes  sur  le  rite  EcosBais,  etc 
Mauritius  et  Paris,  1879. 

IVAMigiiy,  Flfleld  (M.D.). 

A  serious  and  impartial  enquinr  into 
the  cause  of  the  present  decay  of  Free- 
Masonry  in  the  Kingdom  of  Ireland. 
Dublin,  1744.    (y,  1252;  yn,  2011.) 

Daylee,  Edward. 

Celtic  researches  on  the  origin,  tradi- 
tions, and  lanjj^age  of  the  Ancient 
Britons,  bndii,  561  pp..  London, 
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The  Mytholo^  and  Rites  of  the  Brit- 
ish Druids,  with  Appendix  containing 
Ancient  Poems  and  Extracts,  with 
some  remarks  on  Ancient  British 
Coins  and  index  to  Celtic  Researches, 
xvi,  642-6  pp.  London,  1809.  (i, 
206.) 

Debrett,  John. 

British  Imperial  Calendar  for  1810. 
(V,  1267.) 

Dtehamp0»  V. 

La  Franc  Mafonnerie,  son  oaract^re, 
son  organisation,  son  extension,  ses 
sources,  ses  affluents,  son  but  et  ses 
secrdtes.  Les  Masques  Bibliques,  ou 
la  Loge  et  le  Temple.  162  pp.  Paris, 
1863. 

De  Lalande,  Jose^  Jtoime  Francois 

(see  LalandeJ. 

Dennis,  Creorge. 

The  Cities  and  Cemeteries  of  Etruria. 
2  vols.    London,  1848.     (yiz,  1705.) 

Depping,  6*  (see  under  Boileau,  £tienne). 

Deimott,  Laurence. 

Ahiman  Rezon:  or  a  help  to  a  brother, 
showing  the  excelleno;^  of  secrecy  ana 
the  first  cause  or  motiye  of  the  insti- 
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of  the  Craft  and  the  benefits  from  a 
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the  old  and  new  regulations,  etc;  to 
which  is  added  the  greatest  collection 
of  Masons'  songs,  etc.  London.  1756. 
Ahiman  Rezon:  or  a  help  to  all  that 
are,  or  would  be  Free  and  Accepted 
Masons,  etc  2d  edition.  Frontis- 
piece,   xxxvi,  224  pp.     London,  1764. 
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3d  edition.     Frontispiece.    Ixii,   232 
London,  1778.     (iv,  884,  1055, 
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Ilesaguliers,  John  TheophOus  (LL.D.). 

An  Eloquent  Oration  about  Masons 
and  BCasonry,  delivexed  24th  June, 
1721. 

Degchampg,  N« 

Les  soci6t6i  secrfttes  et  la  soci^t^,  ou 
philoBophie  de  lliistoire  contem- 
poraine.    2  tomes.    Paris,  1881. 

Deg  Maizeux  (see  Toland,  John). 

Dldron,  Adoiphe  Napoleon. 

Annales  Arch^ologiques.  1884,  etc. 
(m,  650.) 

Dlodonu,  Sicnlas. 

The  History  of  the  World,  done  into 
English  by  Tho.  Cogan.  FoL  Lon- 
don, 1653.     (I,  182.) 

Dixon,  William. 

The  Old  Lodge  at  Lincoln  (Quatuor 
Coronatorum,  1891).     (yxi,  2005.) 

JkM^  Tniliam  (LL.D.,  G.L.) 

An  Oration  delivered  at  the  Dedica- 
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Thursday,  May  23,  1776.  (Published 
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Doellinger,  Johann  Joseph  Ignaz  von. 
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halle  sur  Oeschichte  dee  Christen- 
thums.  Regensburg,  1857.  (1,178.) 
The  Gentile  and  the  Jew  in  the  Courts 
of  the  Temple  of  Christ:  an  introduc- 
tion to  the  History  of  Christianity. 
From  the  German  By  N.  DamelL  2 
vols.    London,  1862.     (i,  178.) 

Dove,  D.  John. 

Masonic  Text-book,  containing  a  His- 
tory of  Masonry  and  Masonic  Grand 
Looges  from  the  Earliest  Times;  Ahi- 
man Reaon,  of  Grand  Lodge,  Va.,  etc 
xv.  328  pp.     Richmond,  1847. 

Same       4th  edition.       xxyi, 

352  pp.    Richmond,  1877.     (y,  1419.) 
■     Same.      5th  edition.      244  pp. 
Richmond,  1890. 

Royal  Arch  Text  Book  (for  Va.). 
viii,  312  pp.  Richmond,  1853.  (y, 
1272,  1280.) 

Dowland  James. 

Old  manuscript  published  by,  in 
"Gentleman's  Magazine,"  yoL  85 
(May,  1815).    p.  489.     (i,  14.) 

Drake,  Francis. 

Eboracum;  or,  the  History  and  Anti- 
quities of  the  City  of  York,  from  its 
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1736.     (ly,  1054,  1068.) 

Drummondy  Josiah  H. 

Maine  Masonic  Text-Book.  Port- 
land, Mc,  1877. 
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<—    Same.    2d  edition.    Portland. 
1880. 

^— ^    Same.    3d  edition.    Portland. 
1890. 

Hlfltonr  of  all  Grand  Councils  in  the 
United  States.    In  J.  R.  Robertson's 
"The  Crrotic  Rite."    (vi,  1667.) 
Masonic  Historical  and  Bibliograph- 
ical   memoranda.    2d    edition,     vii, 
127  pp.    Brooksville,  Ey.    1882. 
Histonr  of  Cryptic  Masonry  in  the 
United      States.     (In      Connecticut 
Grand  Council  Proceedings,  1872,  pp. 
328-344.    Hartford,  1872.) 
Masonic  Jurisprudence,     (in  EGstory 
of  Freemasoniy  and  Concordant  Or- 
ders, pp.  637-552.    See  under  Still- 
son  and  Hujghan.) 

Ancient  ana  Accepted  Scottbh  Rite  of 
Freemasonry,    (id.,  pp.  796-^828.) 

Dabreall,  L  P. 

Histoire  des  Franc-Masons.    2  tomes 
in  1.    BruzeUes,  1838. 

I>apaiiIoap»  Felix. 

Die  FreimaurereL    !▼,  140  pp.  Mains 
1876. 

I>apay9  Pfene. 

Histoire   de   la   Condemnation   des 
Templlers.       2    tomes.       Portraits. 
Bruxelles.  17ia 
Histoire  de  POrdre  militaire  des  Tem- 

Sliers,  ou  Chevaliers  du  Temple  de 
erusalem,  depuis  son  ^tablissement 
jusqu'jk  sa  decadence  et  sa  suppres- 
sion.   Nouvelle  6d.,  revue,  corrig^ 
et  augments  d'un  grand  nombre  de 
u^es   justificatives.    viii,    668   pp. 
Iruzelles,  1761. 
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Eckert,  Eduard  BmlL 

La  Franc  Ma^onnerie  dans  sa  verita- 
ble signification.  2  tomes.  Li4ge, 
1834. 

Der  Freimaurer-Orden  in  seiner  wah- 
ren  Bedeutung.  491  pp.  Dresden, 
1862. 

Eddlns,  Stephamu* 

Vita  Sancti  Wilf  ridi.  Episoopi  Ebora- 
cencis.  Caxton  Society  Publications. 
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Elmes,  James. 

Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Works  of  Sir 
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Engelhardt,  J.  6.  Victor. 

Die  angeblichen  Schriften  des  Areo- 
paciten  Dionysius,  ubers,  und  mit 
Abnandlungen  begleitet.  2  Theile. 
Suhibach,  1&23. 


Engelmaiiii.  B.    (see  under  Guhl  and 
Koner). 

Entick*  John  (M.A.^  (see  also  under  An- 
derson, James). 

The  Constitutions  of  the  Ancient  and 
Honourable  Fraternity  of  Free  and 
Accepted  Masons.  Containing  their 
History,  Charges,  Regulations,  etc. 
Collected  and  mgested  by  order  of  the 
Grand  Lodge,  from  their  old  records. 
For  the  use  ot  the  Lodges.  By  James 
Anderson.  D.D.  Carefully  revised, 
continued,  and  enlaiged  with  many 
additions,  by  John  Entick,  M.^ 
339  pp.  London,  1766.  (iv,  1027, 
1106.) 

Ernest  Jacob. 

Illustrations  of  the  Symbols  of  Ma- 
sonry, Scripturally  and  Morally  con- 
sidered, zziv,  366,  8  pp.  Cindn- 
nati,  1868. 

The  Philosopher  of  Freemasoiuy.  ziv, 
316  pp.    Cincmnati,  1870. 
Chai>ter  and  Council  ManuaL  226  pp. 
Cincinnati,  1882. 

Freemason's  Companion.  200  pp. 
Cincinnati,  1883. 

EucUd  (cf.  Halliwell,  J.  O.). 

Constituciones  artis  geometrue  se- 
cundum Eucleydem,  1390  (original 
title  of  the  ''HalliweU  Poem"),  ih 
13,  26,  26  ff.;  in,  873.) 

Faber,  George  Stanley. 

A  Dissertation  on  the  Mysteries  of  the 
Cabiri.  2  vob.  Oxford,  1803.  (vx, 
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The  Origin  of  Pa^^  Idolatry  ascer- 
tained from  Historical  Testimony  and 
Circumstantial  Evidence.  Maps, 

plates.  3  vols.  London,  1816.  (i, 
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lUIou,  Friedrich  Albert. 

Die  Mysterien  der  Freimaurer,  oder 
die  verschleierte  Gebriiderung,  Ver- 
fassung  und  Symbolik  der  deutschen 
Baugewerke  und  ihr  wahrer  Grund 
und  Unsprung  im  mittelalterllchen 
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Dasselbe.     2.,  verb,  una  verm. 

Aufl.  a  xzii,  448.  Leipzig,  1869. 
fill,  714,  741;  VII,  2012.) 
\^*  In  this  work  Fallou  completed  the 
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gradually  developing — that  the  Free- 
masons owe  their  exoteric  form  and 
esoteric  doctrines  to  the  German 
steinmetzen.  Gould  has  thoroughly 
demolished  this  theory,  but  the  work 
is  essential  to  a  student's  library,  and 
apart  from  some  glaring  errors,  most 
valuable." — Kenmng's  Catalogue  of 
Books  on  Freemasonry,  p.  211) 
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